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TO  WALTER  WILSON,  ESQ.,  OF  BATH. 


j  London,  September,  1840. 

I  My  sbar  Six, 

I         Thbrs  18  no  one  to  whom  I  can  more  fitly  inscribe  this  volume  than  the 

I   author  of  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,'  who  has  so 

well  sncceeded  in  doing  justice  to  the  fair  fame  of  that  great  and  excellent 

man,  and  in  recovering  the  memory  of  those  public  services  which  entitle  him 
I 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  patriots  and  benefactors  of  his  country. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  your  work,  though  De  Foe  had  slept  with  his 
bthers  for  nearly  a  century,  no  satis&ctory  attempt  had  been  made  to  do 
bomage  to  his  worth,  and.  in  fact,  there  was  no  English  author  of  equal  merit 
of  whom  80  little  was  popularly  known.  The  narrative  of  Mr  Chalmers, 
though  Taluable  in  iM>me  respects,  was  far  too  scanty  to  satisfy  the  admirers 
of  De  Foe,  or  to  assist  them  in  attaining  a  just  knowledge  of  his  character 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  while  the  introduction  to  Mr  CadelFs  edition  of 
'  Rolnnson  Crusoe'  is  rather  a  criticism  than  a  memoir.  As  you  well  remark : — 
"  Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  narratives  of  De  Foe,  must  be  satisfied 
that  no  one  coold  be  so  competent  to  become  his  own  biographer  as  the 
author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe/  Hb  accurate  pamting  from  nature,  his  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  interest  which  he  contrives  to  throw 
over  the  commonest  incidents,  all  combine  to  enchant  the  reader*  and  to 
inspire  a  wish  thai  so  masterly  a  pen  had  been  employed  in  telUng  hb  own 
story  to  posterity.  This  was  in  a  measure  demanded  by  the  eventful  nature 
of  hifl  Ufe,  and  the  misrepresentations  which  he  suffered  from  his  political 
opponents;  nor  is  the  regret  diminished  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of 
his  writings^  which  being  mostly  anonymous,  are  now  in  some  measure  difficult 
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to  be  identified.  In  the  absence  of  his  own  pen,  a  biography  of  De  Foe  from 
the  hands  of  a  contemporary^  conversant  with  his  histoiy,  and  competent  to 
appreciate  his  character,  would  have  been  a  rich  addition  to  our  literature. 
But  he  probably  out-lived  all  his  friends,  and  neglected  to  preserve  the  requisite 
materials  for  such  a  work/' 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  there  required  a  person  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  the  p^od  in  which  De  Foe  flourished,  and  master 
of  his  various  works,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  his 
friends  and  his  enamifli ;  and  the  result  has  shown,  that  no  one  could  have 

been  found  more  qualified  for  the  task  than  yourself. 

Independently  of  this  claim  upon  my  marked  respect,  the  rare  liberality 
which  has  afforded  me  the  free  use  of  your  valuable  library,  and  which  has 
alone  enabled  me  to  proceed  with  my  important  undertaking,  of  fumLBhing 
the  reading  world  with  the  first  and  only  complete  collection  of  the  writings 
of  Daniel  De  Foe,  amply  entitles  you  to  this  public  acknowledgment  of  my 
gratitude. 

Bdicve  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  &ithful  Servant, 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


ma 


PREFACE. 


Mr  Cbalmbbs,  In  his  '  Life  of  De  Foe/ justly  remaiksy  that  **  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  reproaches  of  our  press,  that  no  uniform  collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  eminently  national  writer  has  ever  appeared."  Hitherto  the  possession  of 
uiything  like  a  collection  of  De  Foe's  writings  has  amounted  to  an  enviable 
monopoly^  the  result  of  infinite  expense  and  infinite  research ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  productions  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  high  or  low, 
tie  encased  as  rare  jewels  within  the  library  doors  of  a  few  wealthy  literati. 
The  present  edition  will  furnish  the  world  with  an  entire  collection  of  these 
works,  at  a  price  which  will  render  them  accessible  to  the  humblest  classes, 
and  in  a  form  which  wiU  not  disgrace  the  book-case  of  the  highest. 


De  Foe  was  a  giant  in  literature :  there  is  no  English  author  who  has 
written  so  variously,  and  few  who  have  written  so  well.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  subject  which  has  not  been  illustrated  by  his  graceful  and  powerful 
pen.  There  is  no  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  does  not  successfully  address 
himself.  Though  known,  until  of  very  kte  years,  almost  entirely  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  which  will  probably  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame  in  succeeding 
times,  it  was  for  politics  chiefly  that  he  acquired  distinction  with  his  contem- 
poraries, who  bore  witness  to  the  influence  of  his  writings.  In. the  conflict  of 
parties  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II  to  the  accession  of  (George  I,  few  persons 
took  a  more  active  share;  and  in  the  number  of  his  publications,  he  probably 
outstripped  all  the  other  writers  of  his  time.  During  ten  of  his  busiest  years, 
and  those  the  most  &ctious  in  English  history,  he  was  the  sole  writer  of  a 
periodical  paper  which  appeared  three  times  a  week,  and  contained  many 
elaborate  essays  upon  the  most  important  subjects  in  trade  and  politics.  These, 
and  his  other  labours,  constitute  a  mine  which  none  can  explore  without  being 


u 
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enriched  with  much  that  is  precious  in  wisdom,  impressive  in  eloquence,  and 
striking  in  tmth.  Many  of  the  topics  upon  which  he  employed  his  pen,  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  extending  even  to  the 
foundations  of  government,  and  the  principles  that  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
society.  If  their  purpose  was  temporary,  their  utility  is  far  from  having 
ceased  with  the  occasion :  for  without  insisting,  that  it  is  never  unseasonable 
to  recal  the  attention  of  mankind  to  such  subjects,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  man  who  sits  down  to  study  the  history  of  his  country  with  minute  exactness, 
can  hope  for  satisfaction  upon  a  variety  of  points,  without  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  De  Foe. 


THE  LIFE 


OF 


DANIEL   DE    FOE 


Daniel  De  Foe,  or  Foe,  as  the  name  t^^as  originally  spelt,*  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1661  .f  The  name  is  obvionslj  a  cor- 
raption  of  Jbiy  and  of  French  origin.  For  centuries  there  was  a  family  so  called  seated 
in  Warwickshire,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Foe  himself  in  his  *  Tour  through  Great 
Britain.'  Whether,  however,  the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  was  or  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  affinity  with  Norman  blood,  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  immaterial.  What  he  may 
hire  wanted  in  titles  of  honour,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  was  amply  compensated  for  in 
tbe  possession  of  many  other  excellences  of  a  far  more  yaluable  nature. 

The  grandilEtther  of  De  Foe,  the  first  person  among  his  ancestors  of  whom  anything 
is  positiyely  known,  was  a  substantial  yeoman  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at  Elton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  old  gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  indicated  both  his 
wealth  and  his  principles  as  a  Royalist,  for  the  Puritans  did  not  allow  of  the  sports  of 
the  field,  though  his  grandson  (contra  bonoi  mores)  sometimes  indulged  in  them.  In 
aUnd]]^  to  this  circumstance,  our  author  in  one  of  the  Reyiews,  in  reference  to  the 
practice,  common  in  his  time,  of  bestowing  names  that  were  the  result  of  party  animosity 
npon  the  bmte  creation,  says, — ^'  I  remember  my  grandfather  had  a  huntsman,  that 
osed  the  same  fiuniliarity  with  his  dogs,  and  he  had  his  Roundhead  and  his  Cayalier, 


I  *  Upon  what  occadon  it  was  that  De  Foe  made  the  alteration  in  his  name,  bv  conncctin? 
with  it  the  foreign  prefix,  nowhere  appears.  His  enemies  said  he  adopted  it  because  he  wonld 
Mt  be  thought  an  Englishman ;  but  this  is  a  mere  absurdity.     Oldmizon  intimates,  that  it  was  not 

I  onto  after  he  had  stood  in  the  pillory  that  he  changed  his  name ;  and  Dr  Browne  tells  us,  that  he 

I  did  it  at  the  snggestion  of  Harley — 

**  Haye  I  not  chang'd  by  your  advice  my  name  r* 

Bat  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  npon  the  testimony  of  either  of  these  writers  when  speaking  of  De 
Foe.  His  motive  was,  probahly,  a  dislike  to  his  originol  name,  either  for  its  Import,  or  its 
lurihoees;  or  he  might  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  it  to  its  Norman  origin.  A  correspondent 
ttL^m^  bantered  the  *  Review,*  upon  its  import,  he  replies,  "  If  the  gentleman  has  a  fiivourable 
opinion  of  the  '  Review,'  we  fancy  he  will  not  dislike  it  upon  the  account  of  the  author's  name, 
as  like  a  thing  which  he  himself  is  not ;  being  a  foe  in  name  only,  not  in  nature  to  anybody.** 

t  Until  of  late  years,  it  was  doubtful  in  what  town  or  county  he  was  born,  and  even  whether 
be  was  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner.  A  Tory  writer,  who  published  a  lampoon  upon  him  in  the 
fogn  of  Queen  Anne,  under  the  title  of  *  The  True-bom  Hugonot ;  or  Daniel  De  Foe,  a  Satyr,» 
rappooes  him  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  and  to  have  come  into  England  with  the  perse- 
toted  Protestants,  or,  as  this  author  would  term  them,  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
■peaks  thus :-~ 

'*  Out  of  this  rebel  herd  our  rebel  sprung. 

And  brought  the  virtues  of  the  soil  along, 

A  mild  behaviour  and  a  fluent  tongue  ; 

With  uplift  eyes,  and  with  ambitious  heart, 

On  England's  theatre  to  act  his  part.** 
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his  Goring,  and  his  Waller,  and  all  the  generals  of  both  armies  were  hounds  in  hu 
pack  ;  tin  the  times  taming,  the  old  gentleman  was  fain  to  scatter  the  pack,  and  make 
them  up  of  more  dog-like  sonuimes."  It  was  probably  from  this  relative  that  De  Foe 
inherited  a  freehold  estate,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain,  and  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  his  opinions  in  his  theoiy  of  the  right  of  popular  election,  and  of  the  British 
Constitution.  He  refers  to  it  in  one  of  the  Reviews  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  have 
both  a  native  and  an  acquired  right  of  election,  in  more  than  one  place  in  Britain,  and 
as  such  am  a  part  of  the  body  that  honourable  house  represents ;  and  from  hence,  I 
believe,  may  claim  a  right,  in  due  manner,  to  represent,  complain,  address,  or 
petition  them." 

Our  author's  father,  James  Foe,  a  younger  son  of  the  Elton  squire,  was  a  person 
of  a  very  different  cast, — a  rigid  dissenter,  and  from  him  his  son  appears  to  have 
imbibed  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  and  practice.  He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Levit, 
a  butcher  in  London,  and  aftemrards  followed  this  trade  upon  his  own  account,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  retiring  from  business  upon  a  respectable  competency, 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  or  about  the  year  1707. 

The  following  curious  memorandum,  signed  by  him  in  1705,  throws  some  light  on 
his  character,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  times  : — '^  Sarah  Pierce  lived  with  us,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since,  about  two  years ;  and  behaved  herself  so  well  that  we 
recommended  her  to  Mr  Cave,  that  godly  minister,  which  we  should  not  have  done,  had 
not  her  conversation  been  becoming  the  gospel.  From  my  lodgings,  at  the  Bell,  in  Broad 
street,  having  left  my  house  in  Throgmorton  street,  October  10,  1703.  Witness  my 
hand,  James  Fob." 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  our  author's  inmiediate  ancestors.  He  had  some  col- 
lateral relations,  to  whom  he  alludes  occasionally  in  his  writings,  but  with  too  much 
brevity  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  kindred.  In  his  *  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  he 
mentions  a  relative  who  followed  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Martock,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  one  of  his 
works,  he  alludes  to  *^  a  near  relation"  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and,  in  another, 
he  draws  the  character  of  a  cousin,  who  seems  to  have  resided  in  London,  and  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  but  in  other  respects  far  from  estimable. 

The  mother  as  well  as  the  father  of  De  Foe  being  a  strict  nonconformist,  under 
their  guidance,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Annedey,  an  esteemed  presbyterian 
minister,  who  had  been  ejected  frt>m  the  living  of  Cripplegate,  he  was  early  initiated 
in  those  moral  and  religious  principles  which  give  such  a  lustre  to  his  subsequent 
life  and  writings.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  manifested  a  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  with  a  remarkable  courage,  as  was  soon  displayed  in  that  spirit  of 
independence  and  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained  throughout  his 
long  and  singularly  chequered  life.  In  one  of  his  Reviews  he  remarks,  of  himself  **  From 
a  boxing  English  boy,  I  learnt  this  early  piece  of  generosity,  not  to  strike  my  enemy 
when  he  is  down,"  a  disposition  he  cherished  in  his  literary  contests. 

An  anecdote  referring  to  his  boyish  days,  and  preserved  by  himself,  may  be  recorded 
here  as  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  his  pious  and  plain- 
hearted  parents  :~>Duxing  that  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II,  when  the  nation 
was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  a  Popish  government,  and  religious  persons  were  the 
victims  of  Protestant  persecution,  it  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles  would  beoome 
rare,  or  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with  the  alarm, 
employed  themselves  in  copying  the  Bible  into  short-hand,  that  they  might  not   be 
destitute  of  its  consolations  in  the  hour  of  calamity.    To  this  task  young  De  Foe  also 
applied  himself,  and  he  tells  us  **  That  he  worked  like  a  horse,  till  he  had  written  out 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so  tired  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest." 
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At  the  age  of  fourteeiiy  our  author,  heing  intended  for  the  derioal  profession,  was 
placed  in  an  academy  at  Newington  green,  nnder  the  direction  of  that  '^  politer  and 
profound  sehoLir,"  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  whom  De  Foe  delights  to  praise  as  *'  a 
master  who  taught  nothing,  either  in  politics  or  science,  which  was  dangerous  to 
monarchical  government,  or  which  was  improper  for  a  diligent  scholar  to  know." 

De  Foe's  attainments  at  the  academy  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  He  tells  ns, 
in  one  of  his  *  Reviews,'  that  he  had  been  master  of  five  languages,  and  that  he  had 
studied  the  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  geography,  and  history.  With  the 
tiieory  and  practice  of  our  constitution  he  was  also  weU  acquainted,  and  he  studied 
politics  as  a  science.  Under  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  he  went  through  a  complete 
eooTBe  of  theology,  in  which  he  acquired  a  proficiency  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with 
the  most  acute  writers  of  that  disputatious  age.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy  was  also  considerable ;  and  possessing  an  acuteness  of  intellect  thus  united  with 
various  reading,  few  persons  could  be  found  who  were  fitter  advocates  for  the  cause  he 
espoused.  Yet  his  enemies  in  after  life  attacked  him  as  *'  an  illiterate  person,  without 
education." — **  The  enemies  of  peace,"  says  he,  "  are  not  a  few ;  and  he  that  preaches  a 
doctrine  men  care  not  to  follow,  when  they  cannot  object  against  the  subject,  they  will 
against  the  man.  He  is  no  scholar,  says  one ;  that's  true :  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
hosier,  says  another  ;  that's  fiilse  ;  and  adds  to  the  number  of  the  intolerable  liberties 
Dr  Browne  and  Mr  Observator  give  themselves,  he  having  never  been  a  hosier,  nor  an 
apprentice  ;  but  he  has  been  a  trader ;  that's  true  ;  and  therefore  must  know  no  Latin. 
Eteellent  logic  this  !  Those  gentlemen  who  reproach  my  learning  to  applaud  their  own, 
shall  have  it  proved  that  I  have  more  learning  than  either  of  them — ^because  I  have 
more  manners.  I  have  no  concern  to  tell  Dr  Browne  I  can  read  Englbh  ;  nor  to  tell 
Mr  Tutchin  I  understand  Latin :  Non  ita  Latimu  twn  ut  Latine  loqui,  I  easily 
acknowledge  myself  blockhead  enough  to  have  lost  the  fluency  of  expression  in  the 
I^tin,  and  so  far  trade  has  been  a  prejudice  to  me ;  and  yet  I  think  I  owe  this  justice 
to  my  ancient  fether,  still  living,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  freely  testify,  that  if  I  am  a 
blockhead,  it  was  nobody's  &ult  but  my  own,  he  having  spared  nothing  in  my  education 
that  might  qualify  me  to  match  the  accurate  Dr  Browne,  or  the  learned  Observator. 

^  As  to  my  little  learning  and  his  (Mr  Tutchin's)  great  capacity,  I  fisirly  challenge 
him  to  translate  with  me  any  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  author,  and  after  that  to 
le-tranalate  them  cross-ways,  for  twenty  pounds  each  book  ;  and  by  this  he  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  world  how  much  De  Foe  the  hosier  is  inferior  in  learning  to 
Mr  Tutchin  the  gentleman." 

The  writers  of  those  days  observed  but  little  decorum  in  their  language.  One  of 
his  opponents,  De  Foe  says,  ^  makes  himself  merry  with  me,  that  I  stand  in  need  of  a 
logician  to  mend  my  arguments,  and  a  grammarian  to  mend  my  Latin.  I  wish  this 
miith  may  calm  his  temper,  and  I  will  not  make  myself  amends  upon  him  by  telling  him 
that  be  can  mend  neither  for  me  :  that  I  am  master  of  as  many  lang^uages  as  himself, 
and  may  have  forgot  as  much  Latin  as  some  may  have  learnt ;  because  I  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel,  or  put  any  man  into  a  ferment." — *^  When  they  that  dispute,"  observes  he, 
**  aasume  to  themselves  all  the  learning  and  all  the  sense,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
tome  regard  to  truth  and  justice  :  but  it  is  impossible  for  some  people  to  keep  their 
temper  when  they  are  pinched  in  argument ;  which  want  of  temper  in  them  shall  be  fkr 
from  moving  me  to  the  same  error." 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  diversion  of  our  authofs  talents  from  his  original  destinatioD 
as  a  Dissenting  minister  into  another  channel,  are  now  unknown :  it  is  certain  that  the 
times  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  function,  and  occasioned  numbers 
to  abandon  their  pulpits,  or  withdraw  fix>m  their  native  country.  A  competent  witness 
observes,  that  '*  For  some  time  before  a  Popish  prince  ascended  the  throne,  Popish 
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eomueb  so  fiir  prevaQed,  tlutt  H  was  not  safe  for  a  Dissenting  minister  to  be  seen  in 
in  tlft  streets  of  London :  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  common  gaols ;  their  meet- 
ings, which  for  some  yean  they  held  by  connivance,  were  eveiywhere  suppressed ;  and 
they  chose  in  some  places  to  meet  in  the  night  in  small  numbersy  rather  tiian  be  wholly 
destitute  of  the  worship  of  God  in  that  way  of  administration  which  they  thought  most 
conformable  to  his  word.  The  civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  met  with  a  violent 
shock  at  the  same  time ;  some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  ran  in  English  veins  wu 
then  spilt  as  water  upon  the  ground ;  juries  were  packed,  &lse  witnesses  suborned,  cor- 
rupt judges  upon  the  bench,  and  mercenary  lawyers  encouraged  at  the  bar  with  noisy 
insolence  to  hunt  down  the  true  friends  of  the  English  constitution."  Perhaps  De  Foe 
was  swayed  by  other  considerations.  His  natural  disposition  might  be  unsuited  to  so 
grave  a  profession,  at  least  with  the  view  that  he  had  taken  of  it ;  or  some  circumstance, 
now  unknown,  might  have  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  follow  it. 

Upon  De  Foe's  leaving  College,  alter  five  years'  residence  there,  the  events  of  the 
period,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  principles  of  his  education,  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  in  him  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a  fixed  abhoirence  of  tyranny, 
and  he  eariy  embarked  in  an  unceasing  waifue  against  all,  whether  in  high  or  low 
places,  who  sought  to  oppress  his  country  and  his  creed,  and  he  almost  immediately 
enlisted  himself  upon  the  popular  side  in  politics,  and  engaging  in  them  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youthful  blood,  his  genius  and  active  eneigy  speedily  raised  him  to  distinction 
in  his  party. 

De  Foe  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  commenced  author,  and  he  hardly  ever  ceased 
writing  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  production  was  a  lampoon  levelled  at  the  well- 
known  Roger  L'Estrange's  *  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Cleigy,'  and  was  entitled  *  Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum ;  or  a  Looking-glass  for  the  Young  Academicks,  new  Foyl*d,  &c. 
By  a  Guide  to  the  Inferiour  Clergie.    London  :  1682.'* 

He  borrowed  his  title  from  the  crape  govms  then  usually  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  probably  thought  that  many  would  be  eiunmred  to  read  his  book  by  the  taking  effect 
of  a  superscription.  Availing  himself  of  the  licence  of  the  times,  he  repays  the  libellers 
of  the  Dissenters  in  their  own  coin,  and  shoots  his  bolts  without  ceremony  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  established  clergy.  To  this  mode  of  warfare  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  the  scurrility  of  their  writings :  and  the  edge  of  resentment  was  further 
sharpened  by  the  oppression  of  the  civil  power.  Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  former  part 
of  the  pamphlet  are  borrowed  without  acknowledgement  from  a  work  published  a  few 
years  before  by  Dr  John  Eachard,  entitled,  *  The  Grounds  and  Occasion  of  the  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy ;'  but  the  *  Essay  towards  a  Sermon  of  the  Newest  Fashion,'  which 
occupies  about  a  third  of  the  pamphlet,  is  entirely  original,  and,  as  Mr  Godwin  observes, 
**  is  equal  in  point  of  humour  to  anything  that  occurs  in  Dr  Eachard's  performance." 

The  fertility  of  the  subject  soon  produced  a  second  part  of  the  '  Speculum  Crape- 
Gownorum  ;'  in  which  the  author  deals  more  seriously  with  the  government,  and,  by  a 
practical  view  of  the  effect  of  persecution,  exposes  its  absurdity. 

The  next  subject  which  occupied  the  pen  of  De  Foe  was  the  war  then  n^;ing  npon 
the  Continent  between  the  Turks  and  the  German  Emperor.  The  occasion  was  this  : — 
The  Hungarian  reformers,  having  been  persecuted  and  proscribed  by  the  Anatrian 
monarch,  had  risen  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the  Turks,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  had  marched  to  their  assistance  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  Most  of  the 
l^glish  Protestants  (as  men  ever  think  the  nearest  danger  greatest  and  hate  their  old 
enemies  most)  were  inclined  to  rejoice  at  this  tumbling  down  of  a  Popish  despot,  and 
the  success  of  their  Hungarian  brethren.    But  De  Foe,  who  saw  further  than  thenar,  (and 
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perbaps  took  a  little  pride  in  doing  so),  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  depre- 
eated  the  possible  triomph  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Cross,  and  the  snbjagation  of  all 
Christendom,  which  might  be  the  consequence.  Logically  speaking,  he  was  right ;  but 
pmdentially,  he  was  perhaps  wrong.  The  powers  of  Europe  took  the  alarm  as  weO 
as  he,  and  combined  to  rescue  the  Austrian  monarch  from  the  gripe  of  the  Mussulman. 
They  sncceeded ;  but  could  obtain  no  terms  for  the  Hungarian  peasants.  Had  the 
emperor  been  left  to  fight  his  own  battles  against  the  Turks,  he  might  have  been 
frightened  into  measures  of  moderation  and  justice  towards  his  own  subjects  ;  and  there 
was  in  the  meantime  little  probability  of  a  Mohammedan  army  overrunning  Europe. 
The  title  of  De  Foe's  pamphlet  on  this  subject  is  not  known.  When  he  collected  his 
vorks  in  1709,  he  did  not  insert  this  among  them,  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  England.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles's  x«ign, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  on  the  wane,  it  is  imagined  by  several 
historiaaa  that  a  plan  for  a  more  popular  system  of  government  was  in  contemplation ; 
but  this  project,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles,  which  took  place  Feb.  6,  1685,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  25th  of 
lus  reign. 

This  monarch,  however,  who  seemed  to  oppress  his  subjects  only  for  his  amuse* 
menty  and  played  the  tyrant  as  an  appendage  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  had 
never  proceeded  to  the  last  extremities,  nor  quite  thrown  off  the  mask,  whatever  his 
secret  wishes  or  designs  might  have  been,  by  openly  attacking  large  masses  of  power 
sad  opinion.  James,  who  sncceeded  him,  was  a  true  monk,— a  blind,  narrow,  gloomy 
bigot :  and  did  not  stop  short  in  his  mad  and  obstinate  career  till  he  drove  the  country 
to  rebellion,  and  himself  into  exUe.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  well  and  wittily  said 
of  him,  on  seeing  him  come  out  of  a  Popish  chapel  abroad,  '*  There  goes  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  who  gave  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass." 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  addresses  of  loyalty  and  devotion  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  notwithstanding  his  well  known  principles  and  designs.  An  address  from 
the  Middle  Temple  expressed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  in 
a  strain  of  fiodsome  serviUty.  The  University  of  Oxford  promised  to  obey  him  **  with- 
out limitations  or  restrictions ;"  and  the  king's  promise,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
(says  Bomet),  passed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  those  were  looked  upon  as  ill-bred 
who  pnt  into  their  address,  *'  our  religion  established  by  law,  excepted."  The  pulpits 
tesonnded  with  thanksgiving  sermons,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
lesislance;  and  the  clergy  wore  forward  in  tendering  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  for  themselves,  their  fellow-subjects,  and  their  posterity.  If 
James  did  not  before  think  himself  OfHTs  Vieegereni  upon  earthy  he  must  have  thought 
•o  now.  Bnt  he  no  sooner  took  them  at  their  word,  and  proceeded  to  appoint  Papists  to 
be  heads  of  colleges,  and  to  induct  them  to  Protestant  livings,  and  to  send  the  bishops 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  set  their  seal  to  his  arbitrary  mandates ;  that  is,  he  no 
sooner  alarmed  the  dorgy  for  their  authority  spiritual,  and  their  revenues  temporal,  so 
that  judgment  began,  as  Dr  Sherlock  expressed  it,  in  the  house  of  God, — ^than  they 
tamed  round,  and  sent  their  loyalty  and  their  monarch  a  packing  together. 

Tbe  general  odium  into  which  James  soon  fell,  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(the  natural  son  of  Charles  II,  by  Lucy  Walters)  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
laige  numbers  of  the  Dissenters,  whose  consciences  had  been  sorely  tyranniaed  over  by 
the  bigoted  monarch  on  the  throne,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  June  1685. 

In  the  number  of  those  who  joined  this  romantic  invasion  was  De  Foe,  who,  at  the 
age  of  fonr-and-twenty,  showed  to  the  world  that  he  eould  handle  his  sword  no  leas 
than  his  pen,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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The  usue  of  the  enterprise  is  well  known.  Yet  had  Monmoath  deUyed  his  expedi- 
tion bat  a  few  months,  or  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  few  expe- 
rienced officers,  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have  been  the  oonseqnence.  As  it  was, 
the  sudden  progress  of  the  insurrection  alarmed  the  king ;  and  De  Foe,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  says,  he  was  within  a  trifle  of  min. 

Upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Dnke's  forces,  De  Foe,  owing  probably  to  his  being  a 
natiye  of  London,  and  his  person  being  consequently  unknown  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  the  movement  took  plaoey  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  terrible  yen- 
geance  which  was  heaped  upon  his  less  fortunate  companions,  and  returned  in  safety 
to  the  metropolis. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  trade,  and  the  business  in  which  he  engaged  appears 
to  hare  been  that  iji  a  hose-fiMstor,  or  middle  man  between  the  manu&cturer  and  the 
retail  dealer.  In  Tarious  publications  of  the  period  he  is  disparagingly  styled  **  hosier," 
but  he  always  stoutly  repels  the  imputation,  which  he  seems,  somewhat  absurdly  in 
snoh  a  man,  to  have  taken  in  great  dudgeon.  This  agency  concern  our  author  carried  on 
for  some  years  (1686-1696),  and  after  he  had  been  in  business  about  two  years  he  was 
admitted  a  liveryman  of  London  upon  the  26th  of  January,  1688,  having  claimed  his 
freedom  by  birth. 

La  the  Chamberlain's  book  his  name  was  written  Daniel  Foe.  Mr  Chalmers,  to 
whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  says,  "  I  was  led  to  these 
discoveries  by  observing  that  De  Foe  had  voted  at  an  election  for  a  representative  of 
London,  whence  I  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  a  eitixen  either  by  birth  or  service." 
In  his  *  Review'  for  July  21, 1711,  he  mentions  his  having  been  bom  a  freeman,  and 
says  he  had  been  nearly  thirty  yean  a  liveryman  of  the  dty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Upok  the  death  of  Monmouth  (16th  July,  1686),  the  king,  dropping  the  thin 
mask  he  had  hitherto  worn,  entered  upon  that  series  of  arbitrary  measures  which 
bronght  about  his  downfall ;  and  our  author's  next  appearance  in  print  was  in  an 
address  to  the  Dissenters  to  caution  them  against  accepting  the  terms  of  a  general 
toleration,  which  James  now  insidiously  held  out  to  all  parties,  and  which  was  to  include 
Papists  as  well  as  Dissenters.  This  was  not  a  bait  for  De  Foe's  keen  jealousy  and  strong 
repugnance  to  the  encroachments  of  power  to  be  taken  in  by.  **  Was  ever  anything 
more  absurd,"  says  he,  *<  than  this  conduct  of  King  James  and  his  party  in  wheedling 
the  Dissenters ;  giving  them  liberty  of  consoienoe  by  his  own  arbitrary  dispensing 
authority,  and  his  expecting  they  should  be  content  with  their  religious  liberty  at  tlie 
price  of  their  constitution  ?  A  thing,  though  a  few  were  deluded  with,  yet  the  body  o« 
Dissenters  soon  saw  through.  The  train,  indeed,  was  laid  deep  and  subtiUy ;  but  thia 
was  plain  to  everybody,  that  it  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Popish  interest  to 
protect  the  Dissenters  any  otherwise  than  it  was  made  a  project  to  create  a  feud  between 
them  and  the  church,  and  in  the  end  to  destroy  both."  There  was,  indeed,  some 
danger  that  the  Dissenters  might  be  tempted  to  purchase  the  proffered  grace  at  the  price 
of  allowing  the  Papists  the  same  liberty ;  which  was  (at  this  period)  under  the  bare- 
faced  pretence  of  liberality,  and  a  tenderness  for  scrupulous  consciences,  to  throw  open 
the  floodgates  of  the  most  unbounded  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But  the  hatred  and  dread 
of  Popery  was  at  this  time  the  ruling  passion,  in  which  the  Dissenters  shared  in  its 
utmost  rancour  and  virulence  ;  and  this  old  grudge  and  hereditary  antipathy  prevailed. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  tried  every  means  of  conciliating  the  Nonconformist  body. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Dissenters  stood  firm,  and,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  resiat. 
ance  to  the  Court,  De  Foe  put  forth  two  tracts,  the  titles  of  which  are  not  known. 
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thoiigli  we  haye  his  own  dedaratioa  in  the  *  Review,'  that  he  had  composed  them.  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  usnallj  ascrihed  to  him,  is,  *  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter^  upon  occasion 
of  hit  Majesty's  late  gracious  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  London,  printed  for  G.  H. 
1687.*  4to.  Bat  this  was  the  work  of  that  accomplished  statesman,  George  Saville, 
Marquis  of  Halxfiu.  De  Foe,  however,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  is  known  to  have 
coincided  with  the  noble  lord. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  having  at  length  alarmed  the  whole  nation,  the  eyes  of  all 
parties  were  now  directed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  t]^eir  natural  protector ;  not  only 
from  his  affinity  to  the  crown,  but  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Europe.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  him  by  the  disa£Fected  in  England,  and  the 
negotiation  being  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  prince  prepared  for  his  expedition. 

**  The  slavish  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,"  observes  Boling- 
broke,  "  which  had  skulked,  perhaps,  in  some  old  homily  before  King  James  I,  but  was 
talked,  written,  and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  those  of  his 
three  sncceasors,  were  renounced  at  the  Revolution  by  the  last  of  the  several  parties  who 
deelared  for  them.  Not  only  the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraced  and  co-operated  in  the 
deHverance  whidi  the  Prince  of  Orange  brought  them.  Some  of  our  prelates  joined  to 
invite  him  over,  and  their  brethren  refused  to  sign  an  abhorrence  of  this  invitation. 
Tho  University  of  Oxford  offered  him  their  plate,  and  associated  for  him  against  the 
king.  In  one  word,  the  conduct  of  the  Tories  at  this  crisis  was  such  as  might  have 
inclined  a  man  to  think  they  had  never  held  resistance  unlawful,  but  had  only  differed 
with  the  Whigs  about  the  degree  of  oppression,  or  of  danger,  which  it  was  necessaiy  to 
await,  in  order  to  sanctify  resistance." 

The  Prince  having  provided  for  the  defence  of  his  own  conntiy,  put  to  sea  the  19th 
of  October,  1688  ;  and  after  encountering  some  damage  from  a  storm,  which  obliged  him 
to  put  back  and  re-fit,  he  reached  Torbay  in  safety,  the  4th  of  November,  being  the 
anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  marriage.  The  following  day  he  landed  his  anny,  con- 
oflting  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  having  refreshed  his  troops,  marched  them 
to  Exeter. 

The  impresrion  produced  in  the  kingdom  by  the  intelligenee  <tf  his  arrival  is  thus 
described  by  Be  Foe  in  the  '  Review.'    "  At  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
order  to  deliver  these  nations,  at  their  own  request,  from  the  tyranny  and  bondage  of 
'  absolute  dominion,  the  people  of  England,  with  one  voice,  and  as  with  one  consent,  rose 
in  arms  for  their  deliverance.  Where  they  could,  they  joined  with  their  deliverer ;  whore 
they  could  not  do  that,  they  assembled  together,  headed  by  their  respective  gentlemen 
and  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  drew  into  one  great  body,  as  at  York,  Boden-down, 
Nottingham,  and  the  like.    And  as  things  grew  higher,  the  coounon  people  drew  into 
bodies,  rabbles,  tumults,  and  mobs.    What  violences  were  committed,  I  care  not  to 
examine  ;  I  shall  not  justify  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  no,  not  against  the  worst  instru- 
ment of  King  James's  ill  conduct.    They  acted  without  bounds,  government,  reason,  or 
}    honour ;  and  the  Parliament  thought  fit  to  bury  it  in  silence,  by  passing  an  act  to  prevent 
prosecutions  upon  trespasses  of  that  kind.    The  people  of  Scotland  taking  anus  at  the 
same  time,  acted  their  part ;  and  as  they  had  in  many  places  been  treated  in  a  most 
bloody  and  inhuman  manner  by  the  episcopal  people  in  power,  under  King  James'  and 
King  Charles's  reign,  of  which  I  would  advise  thoso  people  never  to  oblige  us  to  be 
particular,  it  was  feared,  and  indeed  expected,  that  the  poor  people  would  have  been 
so  exasperated  by  the  dreadful  usage  they  had  received,  that  they  would  have  run  into 
some  terrible  excesses,  and  in  their  fury  have  torn  many  of  their  murderers  in  pieces. 
For  as  there  were  few  fiEmiilies  in  the  West  but  what  had  lost  some  near  relation  or  other 
in  the  butcheries  of  those  times,  so  many  of  the  very  instruments  of  those  cold-blooded 
murders  were  then  actually  living  among  them.    ^However,  I  do  not  find  that  one  drop 


of  blood  was  spilt  by  them  anywhere,  which  I  think  is  what  could  not  be  promised  from 
any  people  in  the  world  in  their  circumstances." 

De  Foe,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  Revolution,  was  among  those  who  joined 
William  at  Henley,  and  marched  with  him  to  London ;  and  we  find  an  account  of  him 
as  one  of  those  who  went  in  procession  with  the  king  and  queen  to  Guildhall,  as  a  guard 
of  honour,  the  year  following.  Oldmixon,  who  gives  the  account,  has  infused  into  it 
some  of  his  unfounded  prejudices  against  our  author.  '^  Their  majesties,"  he  says, 
"  attended  by  their  royal  highnesses  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  went 
first  to  a  balcony  prepared  for  them  at  the  Angel  in  Cheapside,  to  see  the  show  ;  which, 
for  the  great  number  of  liverymen,  the  full  appearance  of  the  militia  and  artillery 
company,  the  rich  adornments  of  the  pageants,  and  the  splendour  and  good  order  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  out-did  all  that  had  been  seen  before  upon  that  occasion :  and,  what 
deserved  to  bo  particularly  mentioned,  says  a  reverend  historian,  was  a  royal  regiment 
of  volunteer-horse,  made  up  of  the  chief  citizens,  who,  being  gallantly  mounted,  and 
richly  accoutred,  were  led  by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  now  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
attended  their  majesties  from  Whitehall.  Among  these  troopers,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  Dissenters,  was  Daniel  Foe^  at  that  time  a  hosier  in  Freeman's  yard,  Comhill ;  the 
same  who  afterwards  was  pilloried  for  writing  an  ironical  invective  against  the  church, 
and  did  after  that  list  in  the  service  of  Mr  Robert  Harley,  and  those  brethren  of  his 
who  passed  the  Schism  and  Occasional  bills,  broke  the  confederacy,  and  made  a  shameful 
and  ruinous  peace  with  France."  Oldmixon  might  have  told  his  readers  that,  although 
De  Foe  was  the  private  friend  of  Harley,  from  whom  he  had  received  personal  favours, 
yet  he  wrote  against  all  the  measures  which  he  here  reprehends :  but  so  much  justice 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  so  consistent  a  party-writer. 

Oldmixon,  however,  evidently  singles  out  his  brother  author  in  this  gaUant  proces- 
sion, with  an  eye  of  envy  rather  than  friendship,  and  the  invidious  turn  given  to  his 
politics  only  means  that  all  those  were  black  sheep  who  did  not  go  the  absurd  lengths 
of  Oldmixon  and  his  party  in  everything. 

It  does  not  lie  within  our  province  to  detail  the  events  attending  the  deposition  of 
James  and  the  accession  of  his  successor.  Many  highly  interesting  incidents  which 
occurred  will,  however,  be  found  in  *  The  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  and  other  works 
of  our  author. 

As  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Revolution,  and  no  less  an  admirer  of  the  hero  who 
achieved  it,  De  Foe  annually  commemorated  the  4th  of  November  in  token  of  our 
deliverance : — **  A  day,"  says  he,  **  famous  on  various  accounts,  and  every  one  ot  them 
dear  to  Britons  who  love  their  country,  value  the  Protestant  interest,  or  have  an  aversion 
to  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  this  day  he  was  bom ;  on  this  day  he  married  the 
daughter  of  England ;  and,  on  this  day  he  rescued  the  nation  from  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  Egypt,  a  bondage  of  soul,  as  well  as  bodily  servitude  ;  a  slavery  to  the  am* 
bition  and  raging  lust  of  a  generation  set  on  fire  by  pride,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  blood." 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  probably  for  some  little  time  before,  De  Foe 
was  a  resident  at  Tooting  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  form 
the  Dissenters  in  the  neighbourhood  into  a  regular  congregation.  The  reverend  and 
learned  Dr  Joshua  Oldfield,  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  *  The  Improvement  of 
Human  Reason,'  was  their  first  pastor.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  *  Tour  through 
Great  Britain,'  that  De  Foe  was  several  years  a  resident  in  this  part  of  Surrey  Perhaps 
he  had  a  country-house  there  during  the  time  that  he  carried  on  his  hose-agency  business 
in  Comhill. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Db  Foe's  commeireial  ipeccilations  were  of  a  multifariouB  nature.  Some 
years  had  now  (1692)  elapsed  nnce  be  embarked  in  tbe  Spanish  and  Portagnese 
trade,  from  whence  he  must  have  derived  considerable  profit;  but  much  of  it  was 
dissipated  in  subsequent  losses.  Oldmixony  who  delights  to  undervalue  him,  says,  '<  he 
bad  never  been  a  merchant,  otherwise  than  peddling  a  little  to  Portugal ;"  but,  as  Mr 
Chalmers  justly  remarks,  **  peddling  to  Portugal  makes  a  trader."  His  concerns,  how- 
ever, were  more  considerable  than  Oldmixon  would  wish  us  to  believe.  From  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  works,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  had  been  a  merchant-adventurer  ;  for,  speak- 
ing of  the  high  rate  of  insurance,  and  its  excess  over  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  he  says, 
he  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds  in  that  way  upon  a  voyage  that  had  afforded  him  a  profit 
of  only  fifty  pounds.  Whether  it  was  before  or  siter  the  Revolution  that  he  went  to 
Spain  ia  nncertain  ;  but  his  connexions  with  the  trade  of  that  country  rendered  it  expe- 
(fa'ent  for  him  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  own  account  that 
he  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  became  familiar  with  the  language. 

In  one  of  his  *  Reviews'  De  Foe  gives  an  account  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  in  which  he 
vas  a  shareholder,  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  and  records  the  inhospitable  treatment  which 
the  crew  received  from  the  natives ;  but  this  he  charges  to  the  account  of  the  English 
themselves,  who  had  treated  them  with  the  like,  or  rather  worse  usage. 

*^  A  ship  I  had  some  concern  in  myself"  says  he,  ''  in  a  violent  storm  came  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  and,  stranding,  the  men  made  signals  of  distress  to  a  Spanish 
vessel  that  lay  at  anchor  under  the  shore,  the  captain  of  which  would  not  take  the  least 
notice  of  them,  though,  had  he  manned  out  his  boat,  he  might  have  saved  the  whole 
crew.  At  last,  upon  repeated  signals,  two  boats  from  the  shore  went  off  and  saved  the 
master  and  five  men,  the  rest  perishing  before  they  came.  The  master  afterwards  meet- 
ing the  captain  of  the  Spanish  ship,  asked  him  why  he  would  not  afford  his  succour  as 
he  might  have  done  ?  The  Spaniard  answered  with  an  oath,  that  if  he  and  all  his  men 
had  swam  to  the  ship's  side,  he  would  not  have  taken  one  of  them  up,  though  they  had 
been  to  be  drowned  in  his  sight ;  and  he  gave  the  reason  for  it :  that  having  been  ship- 
wrecked somewhere  on  the  coast  of  England,  the  people,  instead  of  saving  him  and  his 
ihip,  came  off  and  robbed  him,  tore  the  ship  almost  to  pieces,  and  left  him  and  his  men 
to  swim  ashore  for  their  lives,  while  they  plundered  the  cargo  ;  upon  which  he  and  his 
vhole  crew  had  sworn  never  to  help  an  Englishman  in  whatever  distress  he  should  find 
him,  whether  at  sea  or  on  shore."  * 

It  was  about  this  time  that  De  Foe  had  some  concern  also  in  the  trade  with  Holland. 
A  writer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  styles  himself  "  A  well-wisher  to  trade  and 
credit,"  and  wrote  in  an  opprobrious  manner  against  De  Foe,  in  commenting  upon  his 
career  in  trade,  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  formerly  *'  a  Civet-cat  merchant  ;'* 
althoogh  it  was  probably  the  drug  rather  than  the  animal  in  which  he  traded.t  The 
Dutch  were  at  that  time  the  most  considerable  of  the  European  traders  in  that  article, 
which  they  brought  from  the  east. 

De  Foe,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  citiien  of  the  world,  made  an  excurdon  to  France 
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some  time  in  the  earljrpart  of  hialife.  He  went  there  in  the  company  of  some  merohants, 
in  a  laige  yacht,  and  landed  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  hut  whether  he  was  drawn  thither 
by  business  or  pleasure  is  not  mentioned.  Either  at  this  or  some  other  time  he  yisited 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  and  was  much  struck  both  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  priyate  as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings :  bat  in 
some  of  these  respects  he  seemi  to  have  given  the  prefbrence  to  his  own  country.  De 
Foe  abo  visited  other  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Germany,  and  staid  some  time 
at  Aix-la-CEapelle,  perhaps  for  the  henefit  of  the  waters,  which  he  considered  much 
superior  to  those  at  Buxton.  He  also  mentions  his  having  drunk  the  Bath  waters  in  tlie 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  notices  their  value  in  colics  and  scorbutic  complaints.  It  is 
probable,  from  some  circnmitances  in  hiB  life,  that  De  Foe  visited  Germany  in  the  next 
reign. 

In  the  midst  of  his  foreign  speculations  De  Foe  still  continued  his  hose-agency 
concern  in  Freeman's  court,  Comhill.  But  literary  genius  does  not  assort  well  with  what 
is  emphatically  called  business,  and  De  Foe  did  not  present  in  his  own  person  the  complete 
tradesman,  whom  he  described  so  well  in  after  years.  **  Wit,  like  mercury  and  quick- 
silver," says  he,  *'  is  of  use  to  make  tiie  silver  ore  run,  and  separate  the  sterling  from 
the  dross  ;  but  bring  it  to  the  cmeible  by  itself  it  flies  up  in  the  air  like  a  true  spirit,  and 
is  lost  at  once."  **  A  wit  turned  tradesman ! "  says  he  elsewhere,  '^  no  apron-strings  will 
hold  him,  'tis  in  vain  to  lock  him  in  behind  the  compter,  he's  gone  in  a  moment.  Instead 
of  journal  and  ledger,  he  runs  away  to  his  Virgil  and  Horace ;  his  journal  entries  are  all 
Pindaricks,  and  his  ledger  is  all  Heroioks.  He  is  truly  dramatic  inm  one  end  to  the 
other,  through  the  whole  scene  of  his  trade  :  and  as  the  first  part  is  all  comedy,  so  the 
two  last  acts  are  always  made  up  with  tragedy ;  a  statote  of  bankrupt  is  his  exeunt 
omtie*y  and  he  generally  speaks  the  epilogue  in  the  Fleet  prison,  or  the  Mint."  * 

With  the  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,  he  was  carried  by  his  vivacity  into 
companies  who  were  gratified  by  his  wit.  He  spent  those  hours  with  a  small  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  the  calculations 
of  the  counting-house ;  and  being  obliged  to  abscond  from  his  creditors  in  1692,  he 
naturally  attributed  those  misfortunes  to  the  war  which  were  probably  owing  to  his  own 
misconduct.  An  angry  creditor  took  out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy^  which  was  soon 
superseded  on  the  petition  of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  who  accepted  a  com- 
position on  his  single  bond.  This  he  punctually  paid  by  the  efforts  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  some  of  tiiese  creditors  who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  afterwards  into 
distress  themselves,  De  Foe  voluntarily  paid  them  their  whole  daim,  being  then  in 
rising  circumstances  from  King  William's  Ikvonr :  an  example  of  rare  honesty.  The 
amount  for  which  he  failed  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  and  shows 
that  he  was  no  petty  trader.  Being  reproached  by  Lord  Haversham  for  mercenariness, 
he  tells  him  in  1705,  that  **  With  a  numerous  Ihmily,  and  no  help  but  his  own  industry, 
he  had  forced  his  way  with  undiscouraged  diligence  throngh  a  sea  of  misfortunes,  and 
reduced  his  debts,  exclusive  of  composition,  from  seventeen  thousand  to  less  than  five 
thousand  pounds." 

It  deserves  to  be  rememberad  that,  at  the  time  when  our  author  fell  into  misfor- 
tune, the  laws  against  bankrupts  were  much  more  severe  than  they  are  at  present  ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  hazard  for  a  man  to  surrender  to  his  creditors, 
unless  there  had  been  some  previous  understanding  for  a  composition.  **  The  cruelty  of 
our  laws  against  debtors,"  says  De  Foe,  ''  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  our  nation.  I  am  persuaded  the  honestest  man  in  England,  when  by 
necessity  he  is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  sabmit. 
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To  staj  heie— tbif  u  the  conflequence :  as  soon  m  he  breaks,  he  is  proscribed  as  a 
criminal^  and  has  thirty  to  sixty  days  to  surrender  both  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to 
his  ereditors.  If  he  &ils  to  do  it,  he  has  nothing  before  him  but  the  gallows,  without 
benefit  of  deigy  ;  if  he  surrenders  he  is  not  sure  but  he  shall  be  thrown  into  gaol  for  life 
by  the  commissioners,  only  on  pretence  that  they  doubt  his  oath.  What  must  the  man 
do  ?  If  he  carries  away  his  effects  he  is  a  kna^e  and  cheats  his  creditors  ;  if  he  stays 
here  he  is  starred  in  a  gaol,  and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingering  death.  It  is  certainly 
the  interest  of  the  creditor,  that  when  a  debtor  has  failed,  he  should  coine  and  throw 
himaelf  into  the  creditors'  hands,  and  there  be  safe."  In  arguing  the  subject  some  years 
afterwards,  De  Foe  observes  with  equal  judgment  and  shrewdness,  <^  Sometimes  I  was 
apt  to  suggest  the  following  important  trifles,  viz.  That  a  prison  paid  no  debts ;  that  the 
more  »  bankrupt  spent,  the  less  he  had  left ;  and  that  the  less  he  had,  the  less  the 
erediton  would  have  at  last ;  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  pay,  could  pay  nothing ;  and 
thut  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual  prison  for  debt,  was  murdering  men  by  law."* 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shelter  the  character  of  De  Foe  firom  any  dishonourable 
impntation  in  absconding  from  his  creditors  ;  a  step  which  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  taking  during  the  negociation  for  an  amicable  settlement,  in  order  that  he  might 
eseape  the  hoxrors  of  a  dungeon. 

Althoi^fh  the  habits  of  De  Foe  were  but  little  suited  to  those  of  trade,  it  is  probable 
thai  other  circumstances  contributed  to  his  insolvency.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an 
eiTor  1»y  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  in  business ;  that  of  extending  their  trade 
beyond  their  capital.  '*  I  think  I  may  safely  advance,  without  danger  of  reprehension," 
saya  be,  **  there  are  more  people  ruined  in  England  by  over-trading  than  for  want  of 
trade  ;  and  I  would,  from  my  own  unhappy  experience,  advise  all  men  in  trade  to  set  a 
due  eompass  to  their  ambition.  Credit  is  a  gulph  which  is  easy  to  fall  into,  hard  to  get  out 
of.  Caution,  therefore,  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  a  young  tradesman ;  and 
moderation  is  a  useful  virtue  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics." 

But  if  De  Foe  fell  a  victim  in  part  to  his  own  imprudence,  it  was  not  the  sole  cause 
of  his  ruin.  *'  If  I  am  asked,"  says  he,  ^*  why  honest  tradesmen  are  ruined,  and 
nndesigning  men  come  to  destruction,  the  answer  is  short :  knaves  run  away  with  their 
money ;  knaves  break  first,  and  pull  honest  men  down  with  them."t  That  his  mis- 
fortunes were  partly  owing  to  some  such  cause  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages 
in  his  writings.  In  one  of  his  *  Reviews,'  speaking  of  the  frauds  committed  by 
bankrupts,  he  says,  '*  The  evil  was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in  those  days. 
Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  man  in  full  credit  to  buy  all  the  goods  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  carry  them  directly  from  the  house  he  bought  them  at  into  the 
Friars,  and  then  send  for  his  creditors  and  laugh  at  them,  insult  them,  showing  them 
their  own  goods  untouched,  offer  them  a  trifle  in  satisfaction,  and  if  they  refuse  it,  bid 
them  defiance  :  I  cannot  refrain  vouching  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  since  I  have  more 
than  many  times  been  served  so  myself."^ 

During  the  reign  of  Romish  belief  in  England  there  were  several  places  in  and 
about  the  City  of  London,  which  were  allowed  as  sanctuaries  for  criminals  and  debtors  ; 
and  even  since  the  Reformation,  the  latter  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  them 
for  protection.  One  of  these  places,  called  the  White-Friars,  was  become  a  notorious 
receptacle  for  broken  and  desperate  men,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  There 
they  resorted  in  great  numbers,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Government,  and  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  people,  defending  themselves  with  force  and  violence  against  the  law  and 
the  poblie  authorities.  This  intolerable  grievance  the  Parliament  redressed  by  ^*  An 
Act  fiv  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  Creditors  in  cases  of  Excesses,  and  for  preventing 
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Abases  in  Prisons,  and  pretended  Privileged  Places  ;"  in  which  such  effectual  provision 
was  made  to  reduce  these  outlaws,  that  immediately  after  the  act  was  published,  they 
abandoned  their  posts  to  better  inhabitants.  The  Mint  in  Southwark,  another  of  these 
sanetuaries,  and  the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  also  suppressed  by  the  same  act  of 
parliament,  8th  and  9th  of  William  III,  c.  27. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  De  Foe,  that  he  was  the  first  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject,  and  that  to  him  the  nation  was  indebted 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  ^'  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  he,  ^*  to  be  the 
first  that  complained  of  this  encroaching  evil  in  former  days,  and  think  myself  not  too 
vain  in  saying,  my  humble  representations,  in  a  day  when  I  could  be  heard,  of  the 
abominable  insolence  of  bankrupts,  practised  in  the  Mint  and  Friars,  gave  the  first 
mortal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  these  excesses." 

Another  method  by  which  De  Foe  suffered  in  his  fortunes,  was  the  collusive  dealing 
too  frequently  practised  between  debtor  and  creditor.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
dupe  of  some  knavish  projector.  Fortunately,  however,  for  De  Foe,  he  never  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  those  harpies  of  the  law,  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts* 
against  whose  ruinous  proceedings  he  exclaims  so  bitterly  in  several  of  his  *  Reviews.' 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  he  tells  us,  for  these  men  to  consume  the  whole  of  a  bank- 
rupt's estate  in  feastings  and  vexatious  law  suits,  in  the  profits  of  which  they  largely 
participated,  being  generally  men  in  the  law.  **  Commissions  of  Bankrupt,  as  now 
practised,"  says  he,  *^  are  such  depredations  and  invasions  of  common  justice,  such 
oppressions  upon  the  sinking  fortunes  of  distressed  &milie8,  that  I  cannot  think  any 
debtor  obliged  to  the  same  measures  with  such  people,  as  they  are  with  others.  The  law 
of  self-defence  arms  the  debtor  against  these  ravenous  harpies,  as  it  arms  him  against  the 
assaults  of  a  highwayman  or  a  cut-throat.  In  short,  the  English  Rogue  would  be  a  fool 
to  the  horrid  collection  of  vilLmies  practised  by  these  Uw-tyrants,  who  revel  in  the  blood 
of  families,  and  eat  up  the  food  of  the  starving  debtors ;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  lusts,  and  devour,  not  the  widow's  houses  only,  but  the 
widows  themselves.  It  may  be  suggested  by  the  conjecturing  part  of  mankind,  that 
since  the  author  has  fallen  into  very  ill  hands,  he  therefore  exclaims  so  warmly  against 
the  commissioners  ;  but  this  is  fEdse.  Though  1  have  had  a  large  share  of  misfortunes  in 
the  world,  and  no  man  more,  yet  it  has  pleased  Providence  hitherto  to  keep  me  out  o« 
such  hands ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  debtor,  by  those  abstracted 
thieves  I  call  commissioners,  is  hitherto  not  at  my  own  cost,  but  at  the  cost  of  others, 
whose  families  I  have  seen  undone,  and  whose  creditors  I  have  seen  cheated,  while  these 
people  have  made  merry  with  the  disaster."* 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  De  Foe  were  going  backwards,  he  probably  resorted  to  those 
shifts  and  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  credit,  which  eventually  aggra- 
vated his  distress.  The  errors  he  committed  against  his  better  judgment  were  a  source 
of  remorse  upon  calm  reflection  ;  and  he  had  the  manliness  to  avow  them  in  connexion 
with  his  penitence.  "  While  I  speak  with  more  than  common  concern  of  these  things," 
says  he,  '*  perhaps  it  may  lead  some  men  of  retort  to  say,  he  speaks  experimentally  ;  to 
which  I  answer  freely,  'Tis  a  shame  to  do  evil,  but  none  at  all  to  acknowledge  and 
reform.  I  freely  rank  myself  with  those  that  are  ready  to  own,  they  have  in  the 
extremities  and  embarrassments  of  trade,  done  those  things  which  their  own  principles 
condemned,  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  blush  for,  which  they  look  back  upon  with 
regret,  and  strive  to  make  reparation  for  with  their  utmost  diligence."t 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  De  Foe's  failure,  he  supported 
himself  under  it  with  exemplary  fortitude  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
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consider  his  natnral  yiyacity,  which  was  not  at  all  subdued  by  misfortune.  To  his 
heaviest  trials  he  brought  a  strength  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with  them ; 
and  fearless  of  injury,  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  sustained  by  con- 
seioos  rectitude.  With  honest  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  creditors,  he  only  desired 
time  to  satisfy  their  demands.  '*  He  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,"  says  he,  **  may  be 
an  honest  man  ;  he  that  can  and  will  not  must  be  a  knave.  He  that  can  pay  his  debts 
at  leisure,  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  all  at  once,  and  if  it  were  required  of  all  men,  the 
Lord  hare  mercy  upon  half  the  tradesmen  in  England."  Of  himself,  therefore,  he  says, 
^*  He  that  will  not  believe  the  public  disaster  has  been  a  blow  to  his  aflfairs,  and  disabled 
him  from  immediate  compliance  with  just  demands,  must  be  a  fool.  He  that  will  have 
patience  will  find  him  honest ;  ho  that  will  not,  seems  to  have  more  cruelty  than  human 
nature  can  excuse,  and  labours  as  much  as  in  him  lies  to  prevent  the  trial  of  his  integ- 
rity, and  foreclose  himself."* 

In  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  De  Foe  found  the  value  of  personal  character  ;  for 
so  high  a  sense  of  his  honour  was  entertained  by  his  creditors,  that  they  agreed  to 
take  his  own  personal  security  for  the  amount  of  composition  upon  his  debts —  a  fine 
illnstration  of  the  effect  of  moral  principle,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  advice  he  gave 
to  others.  **  Never  think  yourselves  discharged  in  conscience,"  says  he,  '^  though  you 
may  be  discharged  in  law.  The  obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  never  die.  No  title 
of  honour,  no  recorded  merit,  no  mark  of  distinction  can  exceed  that  lasting  appclla- 
tioOy  an  *  honest  man.'  He  that  lies  buried  under  such  an  epitaph,  has  more  said  of  him 
than  volumes  of  history  can  contain.  The  payment  of  debts,  after  fair  discharges,  is 
the  clearest  title  to  such  a  character  that  I  know  ;  and  how  any  man  can  begin  again, 
and  hope  for  a  blessing  from  heaven,  or  favour  from  man,  without  such  a  resolution,  I 
know  not."f 

To  what  part  of  the  kingdom  De  Foe  retired  when  he  escaped  from  the  ftmgs  of  the 
law  is  not  known  ;  perhaps  to  Bristol,  where  he  certainly  resided  for  a  time,  when  he 
was  under  apprehension  from  his  creditors."  "  A  friend  of  mine  in  that  city,];*'  adds  Mr 
Wilaon,  ^  informs  me  of  a  tradition  in  his  family,  that  rather  countenances  this  sup- 
position.  He  says,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  remembered  De  Foe,  and  sometimes  saw 
him  walking  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  accoutred  in  the  fiwhions  of  the  times,  with  a  fine 
flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  Also,  that  he  there  obtained  the  name 
of  *  The  Sunday  Gentleman,'  because,  through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did  not  dare  to 
appear  in  public  upon  any  other  day.  The  fact  of  De  Foc*s  residence  in  Bristol,  either 
at  this,  or  some  later  period  of  his  life,  is  frffther  corroborated  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. About  a  century  ago,  as  the  same  friend  informs  me,  there  was  a  tavern  in 
Caatle  street,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  kept  by  one  Mark  Watkins,  an 
intelligent  man,  who  had  been  in  better  circumstances.  His  house  was  in  considerable 
repute  amongst  the  tradesmen  of  Bristol,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  there  after 
dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  their  pipes,  and  hearing  the  news  of  the  day.  De  Foe, 
following  the  custom  of  the  times,  occasionally  mixed  with  them  at  these  seasons,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord  under  the  same  name  of  '  The  Sunday  Gentleman.' 
The  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  a  mere  pot-house.  The  same  Mark  Watkins,  it 
ii  said,  used  to  entertain  his  company,  in  after-times,  with  an  account  of  a  singular 
personage,  who  made  his  appearance  in  Bristol  clothed  in  goat-skins,  in  which  dress  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DuBTNo  the  two  yean  which  he  thus  spent  in  retirement,  our  author  sketched 
out  hU  *  Essay  on  Projects/  which  appeared  in  print  five  years  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  De  Foe*s  knowledge  of  foreign  trade,  and  more  particuhurly  of  that  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  procured  him  an  opportunity,  presented  hy  some  merchants  with  whom 
he  had  corresponded  abroad,  of  settling  as  a  fSftctor  at  Cadiz,  where,  so  advantageous 
was  the  offer,  he  might  with  ordinary  care  have  realized  a  good  fortune.  But  our 
author  thought  proper  to  reject  the  proposal.  For  '*  Providence,"  says  he,  "  which 
had  other  work  for  me  to  do,  placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quitting  England 
upon  any  account,  and  made  me  refuse  the  best  offers  of  that  kind,  to  be  concerned  with 
some  eminent  persons  at  home,  in  proposing  ways  and  means  to  the  government  lor 
raising  money  to  supply  the  occasions  of  the  war,  then  newly  begun." 

The  war  referred  to  was  that  in  which  England  was  engaged  with  France  iu  support 
of  King  William's  title.  Upon  the  subject  of  ways  and  means,  De  Foe  proposed  a 
general  assessment  of  personal  property,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  composition,  under 
the  inspection  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King.  Of  the  efficacy  of  his  scheme 
our  author  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  offered  to  farm  the  revenue  arising  from  it,  at  a 
rent  of  three  millions  annually,  giving  good  security  for  the  payment. 

If  the  finances  of  De  Foe  were  at  this  time  any  way  commensurate  with  the  ways 
and  means  which  he  provided  for  the  public,  he  must  have  been  in  the  high  road  to 
wealth.  But  whatever  emolument  he  may  have  otherwise  derived  from  his  speculations 
for  the  government,  he  now  (1695)  procured  from  its  agents  an  appointment  which 
yielded  him  a  certain  revenue,  that  of  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the  glass 
duty,  in  whose  service  he  continued  to  the  determination  of  their  commission,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  tax  by  act  of  parliament,  August  the  1st,  1699. 

It  was  subsequently  to  his  misfortunes  in  business,  and  probably  about  this  time, 
that  De  Foe  became  secretaiy  to  the  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works  at  Tilbury,  in  Essex, 
in  which  concern  he  was  also  a  large  proprietor ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  filled  the  office 
several  years.  In  allusion  to  this  employment,  his  enemies  said  sarcastically,  that  **  he 
did  not,  like  the  Egyptians,  require  bricks  without  straw ;  but  like  the  Jews,  required 
bricks  without  paying  his  labourers."  The  failure  of  this  speculation  seems  to  have 
been  owing  rather  to  the  want  of  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  the  public,  than  to 
any  imprudence  in  the  projector.  Pantiles  had  been  hitherto  a  Dutch  manuikcture,  and 
were  brought  in  large  quantities  to  England.  To  supersede  the  necessity  of  their 
importation,  and  to  provide  a  new  channel  for  the  employment  of  labour,  the  works  at 
Tilbury  were  laudably  erected ;  and  De  Foe  tells  us,  that  he  employed  a  hundred  poor 
labourers  in  the  undertaking.  The  capital  embarked  in  the  concern  must  also  have  been 
considerable  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  his  own  loss  by  its  failure  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  thousand  pounds.  But,  besides  so  serious  a  misfortune  to  himself,  it  was  no  less 
so  to  the  public,  not  only  by  the  failure  of  an  ingenious  manufacture,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  numerous  fiunilics  supported  by  it,  who  were  now  turned  adrift  in  the  worid,  or 
thrown  upon  some  other  branch  of  trade.  De  Foe  continued  the  pantile  works,  it  is 
believed,  until  the  year  1703,  when  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  government  for  a  libel ; 
and  being  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  undertaking  soon  came  to  an  end.* 

*  In  his  *  Review*  for  March  24,  1705,  De  Foe  alludes  to  these  cireumsUnces  thus : — 
"  Nor  shoald  the  author  of  this  paper  boast  in  vain,  if  he  tells  the  world,  that  he  himself,  before 
violence,  injury,  and  barbarous  treatment  demoUshed  him  and  his  undertaking,  employed  a  bun 
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Da  Foe'a  engagements  at  TObniy  regnizing  his  residenee  there,  he  took  a  house 
near  the  water  aide,  and  occasionally  amoiled  himself  by  excursions  upon  the  Thames. 
Upon  one  of  these  oecarions  a  drenmstance  of  unusual  occurrence  in  this  country  fell 
mider  his  notice,  and  is  thus  related  by  himself.  After  descanting  upon  the  natural 
hutarj  of  the  Ant,  who  is  furnished  with  wings  at  a  certain  growth,  as  if  it  were  a 
direction  to  change  its  habitation,  he  says,  ^  Being  thus  equipped,  they  fly  away  in 
great  multitudes,  seeking  new  habitations,  and  not  being  well  practised  in  the  use  of 
their  wings,  they  grow  weary,  and  pressing  one  another  down  by  their  own  weight, 
when  they  begin  to  tire,  they  fedl  like  a  shower.  I  once  knew  a  flight  of  these  ants 
eome  orer  the  marshes  from  Essex,  in  a  most  prodigious  quantity,  like  a  black  cloud. 
They  began  to  fidl  about  a  mile  before  they  came  to  the  Thames,  and  in  flying  oyer  the 
river,  they  fell  so  thick  that  the  water  was  covered  with  them.  I  had  two  servants 
rowing  a  small  boat  over  the  river  just  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  near  two  pecks  of 
them  fell  into  the  boat.  They  feU  so  thick,  that  I  believe  my  hatfuU  came  down  the  funnel 
of  two  chimnies  in  my  house,  which  stood  near  the  river's  edge  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
this  qoantity,  they  fell  for  the  space,  as  I  could  observe,  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth  at 
least :  some  workmen  I  employed  there  said  they  spread  two  miles,  but  then  they  fell 
not  so  thick,  and  they  continued  falling  for  near  three  miles.  Anybody  will  imagine  the 
quantity  thus  collected  together  must  be  prodigious ;  but,  if  again  they  will  observe  the 
mnltitade  of  these  ant-hills,  and  the  millions  of  creatures  to  be  seen  in  them,  they  will 
cease  to  wonder."*  The  surprising  shower  of  flies  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  in 
Jnly  1707,  De  Foe  supposes  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  fall  of  these  ants. 

The  occupations  of  De  Foe  must  now  have  afforded  him  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  partly  to  his  own  industry,  and  parUy  to  the  favour  of  King 
William,  and  other  friends,  through  whose  kind  offices  his  affairs  seem  to  have  continued 
in  a  prosperous  condition  through  the  renuunder  of  this  reign.  As  yet,  he  had  given 
no  offence  to  any  political  party  by  the  keenness  of  his  satire  ;  and  being  of  companion- 
able habits,  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  joined  to  a  readiness  of  wit,  threw  a  charm 
around  his  society  which  recommended  him  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  His 
honourable  conduct  in  business  had  raised  him  np  numerous  friends  during  the  season  of 
distress  ;  and  his  connexions  at  court  now  procured  him  the  notice  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  rank,  and  for  their  wealth.  In  the  number  of  his  friends  at  this  time  he  makes 
mention  of  Sir  John  Fagg,  M.P.  for  Steyning,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had  a  noble  seat,  and 
hospitAbly  entertained  De  Foe  in  the  summer  of  1097. 

The  reign  of  King  William,  partiy  owing  to  the  long  war  with  France,  and  partly 
to  political  causes,  was  eminentiy  an  age  of  invoitions ;  or,  as  De  Foe  expresses  it, 
^  The  Projecting  Age."  Towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  Jan.  1607,  our  author  pub- 
lished his  '  Essay  upon  Projects,'  a  work  full  of  shrewd  and  sagacious  remarks,  whose 
utility  is  as  marked  now  as  at  the  peiSod  when  they  were  written.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Dalby  Thomas,  **  not,"  says  he,  '*  as  commissioner  under  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
his  majesty,  nor  as  a  friend,  though  I  have  great  obligations  of  that  sort  also  ;  but  as  the 
meet  proper  judge  of  the  subjects  treated  of^  and  more  capable  than  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  to  distinguish  and  understand  them."    It  is  always  curious  to  trace  a 


drtd  poor  people  in  making  pantiles  in  England,  a  manufacture  always  bought  in  Holland  ;  and 
tbas  be  pursued  thii  principle  with  his  utmost  zeal  for  the  good  of  England :  and  those  gentlemen 
who  to  eagerly  persecuted  him  for  saying  what  all  the  world  since  owns  to  be  true,  and  which  he 
has  since  a  hundred  times  oflered  to  prove,  were  particularly  serviceable  to  the  nation,  in  turning 
that  hundred  of  poor  people  and  their  Ikmilies  a  begging  for  work,  and  forcing  them  to  turn  other 
poor  fanuHes  out  of  work  to  make  room  for  them,  besides  three  thousand  pounds  damsge  to  the 
author  of  this,  which  he  has  paid  for  this  little  experience.'* 
•  •  Review,*  iv,  817-519. 
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thought  in  order  to  see  where  it  first  originated^  or  how  it  was  afterwards  expanded. 
Among  other  projeota  which  show  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  De  Foe  suggests  to 
King  William  the  imitation  of  Louis  XIV,  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  "to 
encourage  polite  learning,  to  polish  and  refine  the  £nglish  tongue,  and  advance  the  so 
much  neglected  faculty  of  correct  language ;  also,  to  establish  purity  and  propriety  of 
style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all  the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affectation  have 
introduced  ;  and  all  those  innoTations  of  speech,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  which  some 
dogmatic  writers  have  the  confidence  to  foster  upon  their  native  language,  as  if  their 
authority  were  sufficient  to  make  their  own  fancy  legitimate."  * 

A  similar  idea  was  started  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  Lord  Roscommon,  who  had 
the  assistance  of  Dryden  ;  but  ho  did  not  lire  to  bring  his  plan  to  any  degree  of  maturity. 
Some  years  after  it  was  reviyed  by  De  Foe,  Prior  renewed  it  in  his  *  Carmen  Scculare,'  a 
poem  addressed  to  ICing  William,  who  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  foreign  polities  to 
give  it  his  attention.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  renewed  by  Swift,  in  his 
*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English 
language.  1711.'  Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  says,  '<I  have  been 
engaging  my  lord  treasurer,  and  the  other  great  men,  in  a  project  of  my  own,  which 
they  tell  me  they  will  embrace,  especially  his  lordship.  It  is  to  erect  some  kind  of 
society  or  academy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers,  and  protection  of  the  queen, 
for  correcting,  enlaiging,  polishing,  and  fixing  our  language."  In  this  project  Swift 
had  the  co-operation  of  Bolingbroke,  Beikeley,  and  other  great  men  of  the  day ;  but  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  were  then  too  fully  employed  to  attend  to  it,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  prevented  its  final  aeeomplishment.  Since  that  time  the  scheme  has  been  dor 
mant,  and  Johnson  was  doubtful  how  far,  in  the  event  of  its  revival,  it  would  be  attended 
with  success.  It  has  succeeded,  however,  both  in  Franco  and  Italy,  nor  does  there  seem 
to  bo  any  valid  reason  why  an  academy  for  literature  should  not  succeed  equally  well  in 
our  own  country. 

The  whole  work  abounds  in  strong  sense,  couched  in  nervous  language,  and  contains 
some  specimens  of  good  writing.  His  sentiments  upon  the  various  topics  discussed  are 
delivered  with  diffidence,  but  at  the  same  time  with  becoming  freedom ;  and  they 
discover  a  versatility  of  genius  accompanied  by  correct  thinking,  that  are  not  often 
united  in  the  same  individual.  But  of  the  merit  of  the  performance  there  needs  no 
other  testimony  than  that  of  the  late  Dr  Franklb,  who  found  it  in  his  father's  library, 
and  speaking  of  it  says,  **  from  which,  perhaps,  I  might  receive  some  impressiont;  that 
have  since  influenced  the  principal  events  of  my  life."  Besides  the  projects  detailed  in 
it,  De  Foo  informs  us  that  he  had  written  **  a  great  many  sheets  about  the  coin,  about 
bringing  in  plate  to  the  Mint,  and  about  our  standard  ;  but  so  many  great  heads  being 
upon  it,  with  some  of  whom  his  opinions  did  not  agree,  he  would  not  adventure  to 
appear  in  print  upon  that  subject."  His  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1702  ;  or 
rather,  the  bookseller  placed  a  new  title-page  before  the  remaining  copies  of  the  same 
impression. 

In  the  year  1698  began  that  vrarm  controversy  concerning  occasional  conformity, 
which  produced  so  much  noise  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  the  following  reign.  Up  to  this 
period  occasional  conformity  had  been  practised  by  Dissenters,  who  accepted  official 
employments,  ^rith  legal    qualification,   without  much   offence    to    any  party.      Sir 
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*  The  academy  here  alluded  to  was  instituted  in  1635,  by  Cardioal  Richelieu.  Its  object  was  to 
perfect  the  French  language,  and  it  comprehended  everything  relating  to  grammar,  poetr}',  and 
eloquence.  It  coniiated  of  fifty  members,  and  had  a  director  and  chancellor,  chosen  by  ballot 
every  three  months ;  and  a  perpetual  secretary.  A  gold  m<»dal  was  given  once  a  year,  as  a  prize 
for  poetry  and  eloquence. 
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Hvmfhnj  Edwin,  howeTer»  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1697-8),  who  wai  a  non-oon- 
fbnnist,  not  content  with  following  the  example  of  his  PreflbTterian  predeoesaorB  in  that 
offioe,  and  attending  his  own  place  of  wonhip  on  the  Sondajr  afternoons,  caosed,  npon 
one  oeeasion,  th^  regalia  of  his  office  to  be  carried  before  him  to  Pinner's  Hall  Meeting- 
honae,  which  step  raised  a  loud  clamour  in  the  High  Chnrch  partj,  and  verj  great  heats 
wero  canaed  in  the  public  mind  on  the  snbject. 

The  question  arising  out  of  this  drcnmstanoe  was  treated  by  De  Foe  with  appro-> 
priate  gravity.  His  pubKeation  bore  the  title  of  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  occasional  Con- 
fbrmity  of  Dissenters  in  Cases  of  Preferment,  &c  Lend.  1697,'  in  which  the  author 
appean  before  us  in  the  character  of  an  acute  casuist.  Assuming  as  a  principle,  that 
Dissenters  in  his  day  continued  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church  from  the  same 
motire  that  actuated  the  early  Puritans,  that  is,  to  obtain  a  greater  purity  of  worship, 
he  argues  that  the  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion,  which  was  then  played  by  too  manyj 
will  not  admit  of  any  satisfiustory  excuse.  There  is  great  sincerity,  warmth,  and  truth 
in  the  whole  strain  of  this  pamphlet,  and  it  excited  much  attention. 

The  next  question  which  occupied  our  author's  pen  was  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  France,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
(signed  20ih  September,  1697),  it  became  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  difficult  to 
determine,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  British  army  upon  its  return  to  England. 
Hie  public  at  large  was  decided^  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  Yet 
the  slowness  of  the  French  king  in  executing  the  treaty  made  it  necessary  for  William 
to  pause  before  he  proceeded  far  in  disbanding  his  troops.  The  snbject  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed both  in  parliament  and  by  the  press,  and  numerous  pamphlets  were  sent  forth  by 
both  parties.  The  most  powerful  production  which  appeared  against  a  standing  army 
was  written  by  Mr  Trenchard,  and  was  entitled  '  An  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing 
Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  free  GrOTemment,  and  absolutely  destruotiTe  to  the  Con- 
itxtotiott  of  the  English  Monarchy.  London,  1697/  Among  the  answers  to  this  was  a 
tract  bj  De  Foe,  entitled,  ^  An  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing  Army,  with  consent 
of  Paifiamenty  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  free  Groremment,  &o.'— « treatise  abounding 
in  strength  of  argument  conyeyed  in  elegant  language.  Another  pamphlet,  written  by 
oar  anihor  on  this  snbject,  was  entitled,  '  Some  Reflections  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub- 
liiSied,  entitled  *  An  Argument,  See" ' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howcTer,  that  De  Foe  was  the  unqualified  supporter  of  a 
standing  army ;  all  that  he  contended  for  was  this,  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  coontry,  with  a  goTemment  that  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  established,  and  with  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  whose  claims  were  acknowledged  by  a  large  dass  of  disaffected 
persons  at  home,  acting  in  concert  with  a  powerfiil  neighbour,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Kcurity  of  liberty,  and  of  a  Protestant  dynasty,  to  maintain  a  limited  number  of  forces 
under  the  control  of  parliament,  trained  according  to  the  modern  method  of  warfare, 
and  rewdj  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice. 

F^pom  the  discussien  of  politics  De  Foe  made  an  easy  transition  to  the  reformation 
of  maimers,  and  his  next  publication  had  reference  to  the  laudable  efforts  of  William  III 
to  eorrect  the  depravation  of  morals  that  followed  upon  the  Restoration.  A  proclamation 
having  been  issued  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  pmfoneness  and  immorality,  our  author  deemed  it  important  to  point  out  where,  in 
his  opinion,  the  reformation  should  begin,  in  order  to  insure  its  success  ;  and  he  accord- 
ing^ published  'The  Poor  Man's  Plea  in  relation  to  all  the  Proclamations,  &c.,  for  a 
Befonnation  of  Manners  and  suppressing  Immorality.  London,  1696.*  Several  years 
afterwards,  De  Foe  looked  back  with  satisfoction  upon  the  sentiments  he  had  delivered 
in  this  pampUety  and  took  frequent  occasion  to  insist  npon  the  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  the  snbject. 
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-  r. ' :  9^  .Fo«'fl  n^^  appeannee  in  print  was  on  the  ofeaaon  of  the  death  of  Chatlef  II 
ik  Spaun  and  th^  dispnted  roeeeeuon  to  the  orown  of  that  monardiy.  Aa  we  have 
f^zplfdiled  the  nature  of  this  question  elsewhere,  it  is  nnneoessaiy  lor  ns  to  state  anything 
farther  here,  than  that  upon  this  snbjeet  oar  author's  ready  pen  produced  three  able 
pamphlets  in  quick  succession.  The  first  was  entitled — *  The  Two  great  Questions  con- 
sidered. 1.  What  the  French  King  will  do  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 
2.  What  Measures  the  English  ought  to  take.  London,  1700.'  This  tract  being  rudely 
assailed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  *  Remarks  xipon  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  '^  The 
Two  Great  Q,uestions,  &c.*'  *-»-De  Foe  replied  in  *  The  Two  Great  Questions  further  Con-* 
sidered,  with  some  Reply  to  the  Remarks ;'  and  shortly  after,  finding  that  he  had  £sr 
firom  exhausted  the  argument  in  these  two  publications,  he  returned  to  it  in  a  well- 
written  pamphlet,  published  in  the  same  year,  called  *  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  from  the  present  Prospect  of  a  Religious  War  in  Europe.'  These  three  pam- 
phlets are  characterised  in  the  highest  degree  by  sound  sense^  oogent  reasoning,  and  supe- 
rior language. 

The  ascendancy  and  increased  activity  of  the  Popish  party  in  the  days  of  De  Foe 
alarmed  his  fears,  in  common  with  those  of  other  Protestants^  and  they  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless.  The  expelled  monarch  was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  had 
a  powerful  party  in  England,  that  looked  to  him  as  their  rightful  soyereign*  Hia  friend 
and  ally,  Louis  XIY,  was  a  merciless  persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had 
recently  added  to  his  former  power  the  influence  and  resources  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Some  German  princes  had  lately  withdrawn  firom  thev  alliance  with 
Protestants  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  a  bitter  persecutor  of  his  Hungarian  and 
Bohemian  subjects,  was  now  only  restrained  by  his  contest  for  power  with  the  French 
king,  firom  renewing  his  hostilities  against  the  Reformed  Faith ;  and  these  circumstances 
considered,  no  one  could  pretend  to  say  that  the  Protestant  religion,  which  depended  for 
support  chiefly  upon  England  and  Holland,  under  the  anspiees  of  King  William,  was 
not  in  oonsidnable  jeopardy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  exultation  of  De  Foe  on  the  oocaiion  of  the  Reyolntion,  had  not  been  of  long 
duration,  but  was  soon  turned  to  gall  and  bitterness.  **  Though  that  his  joy,  was  joy/* 
yet  both  friends  and  foes  laboured  hard  to  *'  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  it, 
that  it  might  lose  all  colour."  His  admiration  of  King  WiUiam  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  He  was  his  hero,  his  deliyerer,  his  friend  ;  he  was  bound  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  and  of  personal  obligation.  But  this  ruling  passion 
was  also  the  torment  of  his  breast,  because  his  well-grounded  enthusiasm  was  not 
seconded  by  the  unanimous  public  voice,  and  because  the  services  of  the  great  ohampion  of 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  cause  did  not  meet  with  that  glow  of  gratitude  and  affoetion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  (when  their  immediate  danger  was  blown  over)  that  they 
richly  merited.  i)e  Foe  had  not  only  ridden  in  procession  with  hia  nu^esfy^  but  he  was 
afterwards  closeted  with  him,  and  consulted  by  him  on  more  than  one  question  ;  so  tiiat 
his  self-importance,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  was  implicated  in  the 
attacks  which  were  made  on  the  person  of  his  royal  patron  and  benc&cter.  Nothing 
can,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  the  good  behaviour  of  William,  nor  the  ill  return  he  received 
from  those  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  for,  to  deliver  them  from  Popish  bondage  and 
darkness.  Being  no  longer  bound  to  the  earth  by  a  yoke  that  they  could  not  lift,  and 
having  got  a  king  of  their  own  choosing,  they  thought  they  could  not  exercise  their 
newly  acquired  liberty  and  independence  better  than  by  using  him  as  ill  as  possible^  ted 
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rerifing  Inth  for  the  Yery  blettiiigs  wHch  he  had  been  the  chief  means  of  bestoiH^ff  off 
diem,  and  which  his  presenoe  was  ilBSolotely  n^eessaij  to  continue  to  them.  Hating 
seen  their  hereditary,  passiye-ohedienee  illdfiarch,  King  James,  quietly  seated  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Chiumei,  and  beiii^  iio  lotiger  ih  bodily  fear  of  being  exeettted  as  rebelH, 
or  bnnii  as  hereticSy  the  good  people  of  England  began  to  find  a  flaw  m  the  title  of  the 
new-made  mohareh,  becanse  he  wiis  not,  and  did  not  pivtend  to  be,  absolate,  and  to 
saeiiflee  i6  the  mdnet  bf  dlyilie  right,  by  taking  every  opportunity  and  teeorting  to  erery 
aitifiee  to  iiiBalt  him,  ib  teVile  his  person,  to  Injnre  his  reputation,  to  #ound  his 
fiwfingi,  and  to  enlihp  and  tiiwart  his  measures  for  his  own  and  their  common  safety. 
The  Tories  and  highflyers  lamented  thut  the  crown  was  iHtlibnt  its  most  precious  jewel 
and  onkament— Acredirnrsr  Hl^hi  t  flnd  thodgh  they  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the 
ease  upon  whick  they  themsclres  had  acted,  yet  they  thought  the  tiuie  might  come  #heh 
this  necessity  wiigtki  cease,  and  fot  their  lawful  kiH^  to  be  brought  back  again,  ''with 
conditions.'*  Pulpits,  long  accustomed  tb  unqualified  submission,  UoW  echoed  the  double- 
tongued  distinction  of  a  king  ife  Jure  ahd  a  king  ife  factb.  This  |)arty,  whose  habits 
were  ininiieitl  to  th(i  netr  order  of  things,  btit  whb  ihade  a  tirtue  of  nfecessity^  tendered 
Aeir  allegiiiiice  to  the  Prihee  of  Orangi)  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  While  the  Noti- 
jamra  tiearded  hiih  to  his  fiice.  The  cduntry  gentlemen  (at  that  titne  a  fbrihidable 
party,  ^'not  {iierceabie  by  power  of  atiy  a^gulneht,")  only  ftlt  theniseltefl  at  A I088  fK>m 
not  hsring  the  Dissenters  and  Noii-confbnmstS  tb  hunt  dowh  aii  usual.  WlUidin  they 
regarded  as  an  interloper,  who  had  iio  rights  bf  his  own,  and  who  hindered  other  people 
from  exeretsing  theirs,  in  molesting  and  domineering  oyer  their  neighboUHl;  WhM  inilde 
matters  worse  Was  his  being  a  foreigner ;  his  Dutch  origlh  was  one  of  th^  things  con- 
Btanily  thrown  in  hij  teeth,  and  that  staggered  the  faith  and  Id^alty  of  many  bf  \nA  Wbll^ 
meaning  subjects.  Who  could  nbt  comprehend  ihb  delation  iii  Whieh  they  sibbd  iA  H 
soyereign  of  alien  desceiit.  The  phrase  7Vae-5bfii  Englishman  becamb  a  Watbhword  in 
the  months  of  the  malcontent  party ;  and  at  that  faame,  as  oftbn  as  it  Wad  repefited)  the 
Whig  and  Protestant  interest  grew  palb.  tt  was  to  meet;  aiid  filially  ^uell  this  eharge^ 
thMDe  Foe  penned  his  weli-knowU  poem  of  ^  The  True-borfl  EhgUshniift'— il  Sktite, 
which,  if  written  in  doggrel  yerse,  and  without  thb  Wit  ot  |deasatitry  ttf  BMet'A 
'  Hudibras,'  is  tt  miksterplecb  of  ^Ood  sensb  and  just  feflebtioii,  and  show!  a  thbtough 
knowledge  both  bf  fihgUlsh  histoiy  and  of  the  £ngli6h  character.  It  is  indeed  ii  Complete 
ind  niianswerable  exposute  of  the  pretence  set  tip  to  tt  purer  and  loftier  briglti  than  all 
the  rest  of  thb  world,  instead  of  our  being  a  mited  race  ftt>itt  all  p9tUI  bf  Euro|ie^ 
settling  down  into  one  commbh  name  and  peot)le.  De  Foe'ii  sttti^  Was  so  just  add  true, 
that  it  drove  the  cant,  to  which  it  was  meant  tb  be  MM  antidote,  out  of  fiishioh ;  ttnd  it 
was  this  piece  of  serviee  thttt  lirocured  the  wHtef  th«  gbod  opinion  and  notice  ef  King 
WiUinm.  It  did  not,  howeyef,  equally  rMbmrnehd  hiin  to  the  public.  If  it  siienobd  the 
idle  and  ill-natnred  clamours  of  a  party  by  telling  the  plain  truth,  that  truth  was  not 
the  more  welcome  for  being  plain  or  effectual.  Though  this  handle  was  thus  taken  from 
malevolence  and  discontent,  the  tide  of  nnpopulttrity  had  set  in  too  strong  fit>m  the 
first  arrival  of  the  king,  not  to  continue  and  increase  to  the  end  of  his  roign ;  so  that  at 
last,  worn  oUt  with  ^ndering  the  noblest  serrices,  and  being  repM  with  the  m^i4nest 
ingratitude,  he  thought  of  retiring  to  Hollttnd,  and  leaving  his  EngUsh  cfbwtt  of  thbhis 
to  any  one  who  chose  to  claim  tt. 

The  state  of  parties  at  this  period  of  our  history  prosefits  tt  riddle  that  has  not  beeh 
solved.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  gloom  and  discontent  of  the  English  charabtbr  ;  but 
other  countries  have  rinee  exhibited  the  same  problem,  with  the  same  rbsults.  It  may 
be  resolved  into  that  propensity  in  human  nature  thtough  Which,  when  it  has  gbt  what  it 
wAAtt,  it  teqmtei  something  else  which  it  cannot  have.  The  English  pboplei  ttt  the  period 
in  question,  vranted  a  oontradiddon,— that  is,  to  httve  James  and  William  on  the  thffoe 


together ;  bat  thii  they  could  not  have,  and  so  the j  were  contented  with  neither.  If 
they  had  reoaUed  James,  they  would  have  sent  him  back  again.  They  wanted  him  back 
again  with  condition*  and  seoority  for  his  good  behayionr.  They  wanted  his  title  to  the 
tla:one9  wiihont  his  abase  of  power ;  an  absolate  sovereign,  with  a  reserve  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people ;  a  Popish  prince,  with  a  Protestant  chardi ;  a  deliverance  from 
chains  without  a  deliverer ;  and  an  escape  from  tyranny  without  the  stain  of  resistance 
to  it.  They  wanted,  not  out  of  two  things  one  wUch  they  could  have,  but  a  third  which 
was  impossible ;  and,  as  they  could  not  have  all,  they  were  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  nothing.  This  greatly  annoyed  De  Foe,  who  set  his  fiuse  against  so  absurd  a 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  embittered  his  satisfiEUition  in  the  virtues  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  glories  of  his  reign, — in  his  exploits  abroad, — ^the  moderation  and 
justice  of  his  administration  at  home ;  nor  was  he  consoled  for  the  malignity  of  his 
prince's  enemies  or  the  indifference  of  his  friends,  either  by  writing  odes  on  his  battles 
and  victories,  or  elegies  and  epitaphs  on  his  death. 

The  Tories  having  now  succeeded  to  office,  proceeded  to  concert  measures  for 
strengthening  their  power  and  weakening  the  influence  of  their  rivals.  Their  first  step 
was  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  took  place,  Dec.  19, 1700.  During 
the  elections,  the  press  was  actively  employed  by  both  parties  in  recommending  the  choice 
of  such  members  as  corresponded  with  their  wishes.  Many  excellent  pamphlets  were 
produced  upon  the  occasion,  pointing  out  those  marks  by  which  the  people  might  distin- 
guish between  the  friends  of  the  Revolution,  and  guarding  them  agdnst  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  De  Foe  published  his  *  Six  Distinguishing  Characters  of  a 
Parliament  Man.  London :  1701;*  in  the  sentiments  of  which  eveiy  person  who  enter- 
tains a  proper  regard  for  Ids  country  must  heartily  concur.  At  Uie  time  they  were 
penned,  the  author  had  passed  through  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  was  amved  at  an  age 
when  the  judgment  becomes  matured  by  experience.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
deliberate  views  of  a  man  approaching  to  forty,  and  indicate  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with 
good  sense,  nnlblduig  itself  in  a  love  of  rational  freedom,  and  having  a  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 

During  the  diuolution  of  parliament,  De  Foe  returned  to  the  subject  of  hu  former 
Essay,  and  published  his  '<  persuasive  pexformance,"  as  Mr  Chalmers  jusUy  terms  it, 
'  The  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stock-jobbing  Elections  ci  Parliament  Men.  London . 
1701.'  By  the  time  his  former  pamphlet  was  delivered  from  the  press,  De  Foe  returned 
to  the  diaxge  in  *  The  ViUany  of  Stock-jobbers  Detected,  and  the  Cause  of  the  late  Run 
upon  the  Bank  and  Bankers  Discovered  and  Considered.  London  :  1701.'  In  this  work 
he  i«im^"—  himself  to  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  trade,  and  has  many  judicious 
remaiks  upon  the  methods  by  which  it  was  then  carried  on. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*     Thb  earliest  of  De  Foe's  printed  poems,  was  *  A  New  veiy  of  an  Old  Intrigue : 

a  Satyr,  levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition ; '  a  lampoon  upon  city  politics,  written 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  Lord  Preston's  plot.  Early  in  1697,  he  composed  for  the  noted 
John  Dunton  *  The  Character  of  Dr  Aunesley,  by  way  of  Elegy.'  The  £EMstious  spirit  that 
pervaded  the  nation  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  gave  rise  to  another  poem,  published  in 
February,  1000-1700,  intitled  *  The  PaciGcator.  A  Poem.  London :  1700/  wherein, 
leaving  the  contentions  of  politicians,  De  Foe  ingeniously  transfers  the  theatre  of  war  to 
the  field  of  literature,  and  enlists  the  chief  poets  and  wits  of  the  day  as  combatants : 
**  The  men  of  sense  against  the  men  of  wit," 


At  the  zeqnest  of  Dnnton  onr  aathor  wrote  some  Pindaric  verses  in  honour  of  the 
<  Athdnnian  Society/  whose  laboors  were  oommonicated  to  the  world  in  1691  and  some 
foDowing  jean :  they  were  prefixed  to  Mr  Gildon's  History  of  its  proceedings,  and  re- 
print^ in  the  second  volume  of  'The  Athenian  Oracle.'  Dunton,  with  whom  the 
Athenian  Society  was  a  favourite  project,  '^  glories  in  the  thought  that  it  has  elicited 
poems  written  hy  the  chief  wits  of  the  age,  vix.,  Mr  Motteux,  Mr  Foe,  Mr  Richard- 
eon,  andy  in  particular,  Mr  Tate,  now  poet  laureat."  Some  bickerings  of  a  private 
nature  seem  to  have  passed  between  our  author  and  Dunton,  and  they  are  glanced  at  by 
the  latter  in  the  narrative  of  his  life ;  but  his  account  of  De  Foe  is,  upon  the  whole, 
&roiirable :  '*  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,"  says  he,  ''  is  a  man  of  good  parts  and  clear  sense  : 
Ins  oonversation  is  ingenious  and  brisk  enough.  The  world  is  well  satisfied  that  he's 
enterprising  and  bold  ;  but,  alas !  had  his  prudence  only  weighed  a  few  grains  more,  he'd 
ccttainly  liave  writ  his  '  Shortest  Way '  a  little  more  at  length.  There  have  been  some 
men  in  aU  ages,  who  have  taken  that  of  Juvenal  for  their  motto : 

*  Ande  aliquid  brevibus  Gyarii  et  carcere  dignum 
Si  ris  esse  aliquls.' 

Had  he  writ  no  more  than  his '  Tme-Bom  Englishman,'  and  spared  some  particular  charao- 
tm  that  are  too  vieioos  for  the  veiy  originals,  he  had  certainly  deserved  applause." 

The  month  of  Janoaiy  1701  produced  the  fiur-famed  poem  of  the*  True-Bom  English- 
man, a  satire,  printed  in  quarto,  without  a  bookseller's  name,  of  which  the  author  himself 
pnhfished  nine  editions,  and  which  was  printed  twelve  times  by  other  persons  without 
his  eonenxxence ;  for  at  this  period  authors  had  not  even  the  limited  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy.  A  work  once  printed  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  Tegg  of  the  day  who 
chose  to  appropriate  it.    Of  the  cheap  options  no  fewer  than  80,000  were  disposed  of. 

*  The  Tme-Bom  Englishman'  was  always  a  favourite  production  with  De  Foe,  who 
associates  himself  with  it  in  the  title-page  of  various  of  his  writings.  Its  publication 
bad  a  favooraUe  effect  npon  onr  author's  fortunes,  as  it  recommended  him  to  the  personal 
firronr  of  EJng  William ;  for  though  his  royal  patron  was  no  great  lover  or  judge  of 
poetiy,  he  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  De  Foe  would  be  a  valuable  ally, 
and  he  immediately  expressed  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  who,  on 
ben^  sent  for  to  the  palace,  conversed  with  the  king,  and  had  repeated  interviews  with 
Urn  afterwards.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  De  Foe  appear  to  have  made  such  a 
fevonrshle  impression  npon  his  Majesty  that  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  him  with 
and  employed  him  in  many  secret  servioes,  to  which  he  alludes  occasionally 
writings,  though  he  nowhere  specifies  the  particular  nature  of  them,  and  tlM 
is  not  supplied  by  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made  among  the  works  of 
Us  contemporaries,  whether  friends  or  Ibea  to  the  Government  of  Eang  William.  De  Foe's 
next  pnblication  was  *  The  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  England  Considered*  London : 
1701  ;'  arising  out  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  a 
cireiiinsfanre  which  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  Protestant  sue- 


in  Eng^d.  Next  followed  the  celebrated  '  Legion  Letter,'  and  *  The  Histoiy  of 
the  Kentish  Petition  ;'  after  which  came  '  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective  Body  of 
the  People  of  England  Examined  and  Asserted,'  a  vexy  powerful  peiformanoe,  the  main 
aigoment  of  which  is  irresistible,  as  its  language  is  forcible,  and  which  produced  a 
eonsiderable  impression  npon  the  public  mind.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  a  gravity 
nited  to  its  importance,  and  the  illustrations  are  pointed  and  appropriate.  It  is  a 
treatise  of  standing  value,  and  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Upon  the  death  of  James  II,  (16th  Sept.  1701,)  the  French  king  cansed  his  son  to 
be  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  and  prevailed  npon  the  King 
«f  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  follow  his  example.  Indignant  at  thiR 
piooeeding,  the  British  monarch  ordered  his  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  Ir; 
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FraQce,  and  directions  were  giren  for  the  removal  of  Monsieur  Poosnn,  the  French 
agent,  from  Epgland.  Louis  puhlished  a  memorial  in  justification  of  his  conduct^  and 
dispersed  it  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  far  from  satisfying  either  King 
William  or  his  subjects,  who  were  indignant  at  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in 
prescribing  to  them  a  king  against  their  consent.  Eyerything  now  indicated  a  speedy 
war,  which  seemed  to  have  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  here. 

Although  our  author  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  indigiuty  oflbred  to  his  sovereign  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pretender,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  amounted  to  a  legitimate 
ground  for  war.  Conceiving  this,  however,  a  favourable  time  for  inviting  the  Jacobites 
to  transfer  their  allegiance,  he  addressed  them  with  that  view  in  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, 'The  Present  SUte  of  Jacobitism  Considered,  &c.  London :  1701  ;'  whidi  was 
followed,  shortly  afterwards,  by  '  Beasons  against  a  War  with  FranofS.  London :  1701,'— 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  political  tracts  in  the  English  language.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  temperate  discussion^  for  solid  reasonipg,  and  for  well-pointed  ridicule  ;  its 
arguments  are  applied  with  judgment,  and  they  are  such  as  would  proceed  from  a  man 
whose  mind  was  well  stored  with  political  knowledge.  King  WilUam  having  resolved 
upon  a  war,  De  Foe,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  on  the  general 
qoestioB,  was  consulted  by  his  sovereign  upon  several  points  relating  to  the  impending 
hostilities,  as  he  himself  relates  in  one  of  his  *  Reviews'  (1711),  in  the  following  terms  : 
^  I  gave  yon  an  instance  of  a  proposal  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  his  late 
mi^eety,  at  the  beginning  ef  the  last  war,  for  the  sending  a  strong  fleet  to  the  Havaaaah, 
to  seiie  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  from  thence  to  seise  and  secure 
the  possessioB  of  at  least  the  coast,  if  not  1^  consequence,  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  empire 
of  Mexieo,  and  thereby  entirely  cut  off  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  the  retiun  of  th^ 
plate  fleets,  by  the  immense  riches  whereof,  and  by  which  only,  both  Frafice  and  Spain 
have  been  enabled  to  support  this  war.  But  the  king  died,  in  whose  handa  this  glorious 
scheme  wa«  in  a  four  way  of  being  concerted,  and  which,  had  it  gone  on,  I  had  had  the 
honour  t/o  have  been  not  the  first  proposer  only,  but  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
performance."  The  deaA  ai  William,  however,  which  oeeuxred  8th  of  March,  1702, 
pot  a  stop  to  these  projects.  By  the  demise  of  this  excellent  monarch,  "  more  mortally 
wounded  with  the  pointed  rage  of  divided  parties  and  an  ungrateful  people,  than  by 
the  foil  from  his  horse,''  as  De  Foe  expresses  it,  our  anther  lost  a  kind  friend  and  a 
powBfIni  protector.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings  he  takes  occasion  to  cherish  his 
memory,  and  to  embalm  his  name  with  the  affection  of  a  foithfnl  servant  for  the  best  of 
nyasten,  whilst,  in  the  stinging  language  of  reproof,  he  reminds  the  nation  of  the  baseness 
^  and  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  so  deeply  wonn4od  him  by  their  oonduct. 

The  unmanly  conduct  of  a  base  foOion  towards  the  departed  hero  of  Eng^d 
vented  itself  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  before  the  breath  was  departed  from  his  body, 
and  altorwards  la  the  most  malignant  speeches,  toasts,  and  lampoons.  As  well  to  show 
his  sense  of  a  conduct  so  nnnatnral,  as  to  testify  his  admiration  for  departed  excellency, 
Oe  Foe  now  produced  ^  The  Mook  Mooraers ;  a  Satire,  by  way  of  Elegy  on  King  Wil- 
Uam. London :  1701 :'  a  work  which  met  with  the  most  fovourable  reception,  and  ran 
through  five  large  editions  in  a  few  weeks. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  De  Foe  took  np  his  abode  at  Hackney,  and 
resided  there  seveml  yean,    H«n  m«m  of  hia  eUUlTCO  wen  boni  and  boiied. 
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%UBX]r  Asnm,  ^o  raooeeded  to  the  erown  on  the  death  of  Wil]iaiii»  wm  pUoed  in 

no  Tcvy  gnceibl  or  datiftd  pontion,  as  keeping  her  brother  firom  the  throne,  nrfaich  ihe 

oeenpied  as  the  next  Proteitant  heir,  bat  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  perhaps 

in  her  own,  he  had  a  prior  indefeasible  right.    She  had  been  brought  np  with  bigoted 

notiona  d  religion ;  ana  in  proportion  as  she  felt  the  political  ground  infirm  under  her 

feat,  Am  viafaad  to  aland  well  with  the  Caioroh.    There  was,  through  her  whole  reign. 

thsMlbfie,  a  atning  iiienaang  bias  to  High  Chnroh  principles.    The  promise  of  toleration 

to  the  nisBontfrffs  soon  sank  into  an  hukUge^ee^  and  ended  in  the  threat  and  the  intention 

of  jpaMng  in  feiee  the  seTorest  laws  against  them,  under  pretenee  that  the  Churoh  waa 

in  danger.    The  olasgy  song  the  same  song  as  the  Queen,  adding  a  harden  of  thm  own 

to  it ;  liP^atlring  nothing  in  their  sermons  hut  abjeot  sahmission  to  the  throne,  and  sos- 

pieion  and  hatred  of  the  Dissenters,  reviying  and  inflaming  old  animosities,  and  ^acoun^- 

ing  ihmr  pariahjonets  to  pxooaed  erea  to  open  violence  against  the  frequenters  of  con- 

vontidoa.    Their  sanioes  in  bringing  aboat  the  MTOlution  were  foigotten,  and  nothing 

wna  hwistfd  on  hot  thair  share  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. 

A  ummaiHf  prsaohar  (Saohevwell)  talked  of  ^  hoisting  the  bloody  ilag  again«t  the 

Piasanters,  and  trsated  iJl  those  of  the  moderate  party  and  Low  Chnreh  as  felae  brethren 

did  not  enlist  vndar  the  banaar."  Another  proposed  shutting  ap  not  only  the  Dis* 
meetingi-hoaseB,  but  their  aoadenues,  tiius  taking  from  them  the  eduoation  of 
tteir  ejhfldran.  A  third  was  for  nsiag  gentle  Tiolanoe  with  thoQneen,  to  urge  her  to 
savera  and  sahitaiy  measnres  against  Vonconformiflts,  and  eonridered  her  as  under  dureue 
in  not  being  allowed  to  give  frdl  scope  to  the  sentiments  labouring  inker  boseminfeYour 
ef  tfM  Chnreh  of  finf^d. 

Da  Foe  peroeiTed  all  this  with  qniok  and  anzioas  eye  ;  he  saw  the  storm  d  parse- 
colion  gathering,  and  ready  to  bunt  with  ten-fold  vengeanc^from  its  having  bean  so  loag 
delayed*  and  he  thouf^t  it  high  time  to  warn  his  brethren  of  the  impending  mischiBl 
HIa  int  attack  upon  the  High  Church  party  was  in  a  pamphlet  called  *  A  Kew  Test  of 
the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty;  or,  Whiggish  Loyalty  and  Church  Loyalty  compared. 
Limdon :  1702  ;* — in  which  he  makes  excellent  use  of  the  slavish  tone  of  the  sermons  of  the 
ffigh  Chnreh  deigy ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the  government,  in  aterriUe 
sad  palpable  way,  the  dangerons  and  mad  career  to  which  the  aealots  of  a  party  were 
mging  them  headlong ;  **  so  should  his  anticipation  prevent  their  discovery."  He  eol* 
leetod  aU  the  poisoned  missiles  and  combustible  materials  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
pntting  them  together  in  one  heap,  haought  out  his  ^Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenteia ; 
a  Proposal  fer  the  ErtabKshment  of  the  Church.  London  :  1702 ;'— one  of  the  finest, 
abkat,  and  moat  seasonable  pamphlets  ever  published. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  the  game  played  by  the  High  Church  party,  and  the  little 
impresrien  that  was  to  be  made  by  sober  argument,  De  Foe  here  resolved  to  change  his 
mode  of  attack.  The  course  of  his  studies,  no  less  than  taste  and  inclination,  led  him  to 
aeiiaaint  himself  with  the  writinga  of  his  opponents  ;  and  seeing  the  absurd  lengths  to 
wUeh  their  intemperate  leal  urged  them,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  personating  the 
dmiaeler  of  •  Hi^h  Church-man,  and  judiciously  wielding  the  weapon  of  irony,  he 
ihoold  haye  a  fine  opportunity  of  exposing  their  folly,  and  l^e  wickedness  of  the  cause 
they  wan  io  fariona  in  promoting ;  and  he  so  artfully  concealed  his  design,  that,  strange 
to  tsO,  no  one^  eUher  among  those  he  wrote  for,  or  among  those  he  wrote  against,  had  wit 
saangh  to  comprehend  it ;  and  yet  one  cannot  peruse  the  ^Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters *  at  tins  distanee  of  time  without  being  astonished  with  the  extent  of  their  stn- 


piditj.  Ervj  axgimieiit  of  intokimaee  and  Ingotiy  ii  theran  wt  forth  with  tho  most 
Uborioui  aMomptioii  of  gniTity}  and  mioh  an  inyineible  air  of  eameatnoH,  that  thf 
sealots  of  both  sidea  were  alike  taken  in.  The  *  High  Flyecsy'  as  he  oalled  them,  did 
not  dare  to  espouse  openlj  the  oanse  of  one  whom  they  oonsidared  in  the  Ught  of  a  too 
bold  and  ineantioas  adherent ;  while  the  deeeiTed  Dissenters,  and  their  friends  in  Paiw 
liamenty  were  lend  in  their  ones  of  roTenge  against  the  best  wri.ter  their  oanse  eoold 
then  boast. 

■■  Sndi  Si  the  die  of  too  much  wit. 
Mistook  sad  enned  by  thoie  that  most  are  senred  by  it" 

And  tiieir  eondnet  added  not  a  little  to  his  soieiings*  Do  Foe,  in  his  explanation  of  his 
pamphlet,  published  immediately  afterwaids,  seems,  veiy  nataraUy,  partieolazly  hurt 
with  the  Dissenters  for  eontinning  to  misondentand  him,  even  alter  he  had  lolly  de- 
clared his  meaning.  Indeed,  of  their  beharioor  to  Do  Foe,  it  is  imposMblit  to  sp«dc  in 
terms  ereditaUe  to  their  andefstanduigB  ;  for  ewea  after  it  was  dJaeorered  that  his  arrows 
weie  shot  at  the  'High  Flyeis,'  they  united  with  their  adTetsacies  in  attempting  to 
orosh  him. 

When  the  anthor  and  his  design  beeame  fiolly  known,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
the  Tengeanee  of  those  whom  he  had  so  soooeasfnlly  opposed,  he  oomplained,  **  How 
hard  it  was  that  his  intentions  shoold  not  have  been  peroetTod  by  all  the  town,  and  that 
not  one  man  eonld  see  it,  either  Chorohman  or  Dissenter."  Mr  Chalmers  obsenres, 
<«  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  prods  how  much  the  minds  of  men  were  inflamed  against 
each  other,  and  how  little  the  Tirtnes  of  mvtoal  finbearanee  and  personal  kindness  existed 
amidst  the  damonr  of  eontradietion  whieh  then  shook  the  kingdom,  and  gare  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  remaikable  erents  in  onr  annals.*'  "  That  Do  Foe,"  remariu  Mr 
Haslitt,  **  shoold  have  ineorfed  the  hatred,  and  been  eonsigned  to  the  Tengeanee  of  the 
High  Chorch  party  for  thos  honestly  exposing  thoir  designs  against  the  Dissenters,  is  bat 
natural ;  the  wondeifiil  part  is  that  he  equally  exeited  the  indignation  and  reproaches  of 
the  Diuenters  themselTes ;  who  disdaimed  his  woric  as  a  seandalous  and  inflammatoiy 
peffi>rmanee,  and  called  loudly,  in  ooneert  with  their  bitterest  foes,  for  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  the  author.  They  almost  with  one  Toiee,  and  as  if  seised  with  a  contagion  of 
folly,  cried  shame  upon  it,  as  an  underhand  and  derigning  attempt  to  make  a  premature 
breach  between  them  and  the  Established  Church ;  to  sow  tiie  seeds  of  groundless 
jealousy  and  iU-will,  and  to  make  them  indirectly  participators  in,  and  the  si^arers  by, 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  reyerenoe  due  to  religion  and  authority.  Do  Foe  was  made 
the  scape-goat  of  this  pakzy  and  cowardly  policy,  and  was  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  f^postte  party,  without  succour  and  aympethy.  This  extreme  blindness  to  their 
own  interests  can  only  be  explained  by  the  consideratbn  that  the  Dissenters,  as  a  body, 
were  at  this  time  in  a  constant  state  of  probation  and  suffering ;  they  had  enough  to  do 
with  the  evils  they  actually  endnrsd,  without  ^  flyingto  others  that  they  knew  not  of;" 
they  stood  in  habitual  awe  and  apprehenaon  of  theur  spiritual  lords  and  masters  ;— 
would  not  be  brought  to  suspect  their  fioather  designs  lest  it  should  provoke  them  to 
realise  their  foars  ;  and  as  they  had  not  strength  nor  spirit  to  avert  the  blow,  did  not 
wish  to  see  till  they  felt  it.  The  alacrity  and  prowess  of  Do  Foe  was  a  reproach  to  their 
baokwardnesB ;  the  truth  of  his  iq»peal  implied  a  challenge  to  meet  it ;  and  they 
answered  with  the  old  excuse,  '*  Why  troublest  thon'ns  before  our  time."  The  Dissenters, 
too,  at  this  period,  were  men  of  a  formal  and  limited  scope  of  mind,  not  mudi  versed  in 
the  general  march  of  human  affairs  ;  they  required  literal  and  positive  proof  for  evety- 
thing,  as  well  as  for  the  points  of  foith  on  which  they  held  out  so  manfully ;  and  their 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  these,  and  suffering  for  them,  was  matched  by  their  timid  cir- 
eumspeotion  and  sluggish  impracticability  with  respect  to  everything  else.  Thdr^eserting 
Do  Foe,  who  marched  on  at  the  head  of  the  battle,--pushed  forward  by  his  keen  fore- 
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■gilt  and  naturftl  iiiip«liflnoe  of  wrongly  ii  not  oat  of  oHaneter,  though  equally  repng- 
aaat  to  aomid  policy  or  tmo  spirit.  They  fixed  a  stigma  on  him,  therafoie,  of  a  hteeder  of 
strife,  a  fiike  prophet,  and  a  dangerous  member  of  the  eommonity  ;  and  what  is  certainly 
inexcusable,  when,  afterwards,  his  jest  was  tamed  to  melancholy  earnest ;  when  every- 
thio^  he  had  fiirstold  was  verified  to  the  yery  letter ;  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
GoTeniment  was  anayed  against  them,  and  Sachererell  in  person  nnfnrled  his  **  bloody 
flag,*'  and  paraded  the  streets  with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  palling  down  their  meeting-honses 
boming  their  priTate  dwellings,  and  making  it  nnsafe  for  a  Dissenter  to  walk  the  streets ; 
they  did  not  take  off  the  stigma  they  had  affixed  to  the  anther  of  *  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters  ;*  did  not  allow  tiiat  he  was  ri^  and  they  were  wrong,  bat  kept  up 
their  mjost  and  iDiberal  prejadices,  and  eyen  aggrayated  them  in  some  instances,  as  if 
to  pmye  that  they  were  well  foonded.  Bodies  of  men  seldom  retract  or  atone  for  the 
injuries  they  haye  done  to  indiyidoals.* 

The  first  detection  of  oar  anther  is  said  to  haye  been  owing  to  the  industry 
of  the  Eari  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whose  vigilance  and  per- 
ia  the  affsir  are  highly  landed  by  Leslie.  When  his  name  'teoame  generally 
people  were  at  no  loss  to  decipher  his  object ;  and  all  parties  now  concurred  in 
pooring  yengeaace  upon  him  for  his  unlucky  wit,  which  no  one  had  the  charity  to 
adymiee  in  his  extenuation.  As  the  party  in  power  was  inimical  to  the  man,  rather 
atom  to  the  principles  of  his  book,  it  was  resolved  to  crush  him  by  a  state  prosecution. 
Daring  the  first  ebollition  of  toy,  De  Foe,  in  contemplation  of  the  rigour  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with,  sought  concealment  from  the  gathering  tempest.^  A  proclamation  was 
isaned  by  the  government,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  his 
retieat,  and  advertised  in  the  ^  London  Graiette,'  for  Januaiy  10,  1702-3.  It  ran  as 
foDofwa: 

**  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  mMms  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and 
seditioas  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ;'  he  is  a  middle- 

spve  man,  aboot  fiirty  yean  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown-coloured 


*  "  De  Foe  hsd  before  this  given  riolent  offence  to  the  Dfnenten  by  duMRfuu^  itom  and  dli- 
oUigiog  them  on  a  number  of  teohnicsl  and  doubtful  poiDts— a  difference  of  whidi  they  leemed 

•  Borc  tenacioas  than  of  the  greatest  affironu  or  deadliest  injuries.  Among  other  thingi,  he  had 
oppowd  the  principle  of  oeeaiUmal  eomfitrmUy,  that  is,  the  liberty  practised  by  lome  Dissenteri  of 
gefag  to  church  during  their  appointment  to  any  public  office,  at  they  were  prohibited  from 
»%*mmMt^  their  oim  places  of  worship  in  their  official  coitume.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that,  if  ft  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  these  penons  not  to  conform  to  the  service  of  the 

'  FftiWipkH  Churdi,  their  being  chosen  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or  Aldermen,  did  not  give  them  a  dlspenta- 
tkn  to  that  purpose.  But  many  of  the  demure  and  pune-proud  dtlseni  of  London  (among  whom 
Mr  Aoditor  Benson,  his  persecutor  in  after  years,  was  a  leader  and  shining  light)  resented  their 
not  being  supposed  at  liberty  to  appear  at  church  in  their  gold  chains  and  robes  of  office,  though 
contrary  to  their  usual  principles  of  non-conformity ;  as  chQdren  think  they  have  a  right  to  visit 
fine  places  in  their  new  clothes  on  holidays.     Their  rage  against  De  Foe  was  at  its  height,  when 

;  he  had  notUag  to  say  against  Hariey*S  Tory  Administration  for  bringing  In  The  OccantnuU  Con- 

•  JormUy  Bm,  to  debar  Dissenters  of  this  puerile  end  contradictory  privflege.  It  was  to  the  kindness 
r  and  geneiosity  of  Hsriey,  on  thb  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  In  affording  our  author  pecuniary 
I !  Bid,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost  need  (being  without  means,  friends,  snd  In  prison),  and  in 
>.  meoing  him  from  the  grasp  of  his  own  party,  that  we  owe  his  silence  on  political  and  public  questions 
1  4aring  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  line  of  conduct  that,  in  the  present  day,  seems 
"  vavcriag  and  equivocal.  His  gratitude  for  private  benefits  hardly  condemned  him  to  withhold 
;  Us  opinions  en  public  matters ;  but,  at  that  time  personal  and  private  ties  bore  greater  sway  over 

general  and  public  duties  than  Is  the  case  at  present  We  entirely  acquit  De  Foe  of  dishonest  or 
sawoftby  motives.  He  might  essOy  have  gone  quite  over  to  the  other  side  If  be  had  been  inclined 
10  Bseke  amatket  of  himself;  but  of  this  he  never  betrayed  the  remotest  intention,  and  merely 
vcfssed  to  Jcitt  In  the  hoe  and  cry  against  a  man  who  bad  twice  saved  him  from  starving  in  a 
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hnir,  bat  wtan  »  wig ;  •  hookrf  nose,  *  ahaxp  obin,  grey  eyM,  tmi  %  hxge  niol«  jmt 
luB  moatb ;  wm  bom  in  London,  ftnd  lor  many  yean  wm  h  hooo  &otor,  in  Freenuun's 
yud,  in  Conibill,  and  now  i»  owner  of  tbe  brick  and  pantile  worln  n«ar  Tilboxy  Fort  in 
Eseez ;  wboever  sball  diBcoyer  tbe  said  Daniel  De  Foe  to  one  of  ber  M%jetty'i  principal 
•eeretaries  of  itote,  or  any  of  ber  Mijesty's  jnstioea  of  peaoe,  so  at  be  may  be  appre- 
bended,  sball  bare  a  reward  of  fifty-ponndsy  wbicb  ber  Majesty  baa  ordered  immediately 
to  be  paid  upon  snob  diaooyery." 

In  tbe  ftiriber  proaecntion  of  tbe  resentment  be  bad  excited,  a  finrnal  complaint 
was  made  of  bis  publication  m  tbe  Honse  of  Commons,  tbe  25tb  «f  Febmaiy,  1702-d, 
wben  some  of  tbe  obnexioas  passages  being  read,  it  was  lesdyed,  <*  Tbat  tbis  book, 
being  inU  of  fiJse  and  soandalons  fofleotions  on  tbia  pariiament,  and  tending  to  promote 
sedition,  be  bont  by  tbe  bands  of  tbe  common  bangman,  to-monow,  in  New  Palace 
yard."  Tbis  pitilnl  yengeance  upon  a  woric,  wbicb  was  ofeisiye  only  for  its  wit,  was 
nnwortby  the  dignity  of  a  graye  assembly,  and  conieomd  no  reproach  upon  tbe  yictim  it 
songbt  to  dishononr.  Tbe  printer  and  bookseller  being  now  taken  into  onstody,  De  Foe 
nobly  issued  forth  from  bis  retirement,  to  braye  the  storm,  resdying,  as  be  expresses  it, 
**  to  throw  himself  upon  the  foyonr  of  goyenunent  rather  than  thai  othea  sboqld  be 
mined  by  his  mistake." 

In  order  to  remove  tbe  yeil  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  too  blind  to  peieeiye 
the  drift  of  his  aigoment,  De  Foe  employed  bis  setirsment  in  compoaiiig  *  A  Brief  Ex- 
planation of  a  late  Fampbkt,  entitled  the  <'  Shortest  Way,  &c.*** 

De  Foe  was  particnlnily  hurt  with  the  Dissenten  t  of  them  he  says,  ^  AH  thefoolt 
I  can  End  in  myself  as  to  these  people  is,  that  ^iien  I  had  dnwn  the  picture,  I  did  not, 
like  tbe  Dutchman  with  his  man  and  bear,  write  under  them,  *  This  is  the  man,  and 
is  tbe  bear,'  lest  tbe  people  should  mistake  me  :  and  baring  in  a  compliment  to 
judgment,  shunned  so  sharp  a  reflection  upon  ibeir  senses,  I  have  left  them  at  liberty  to 
treat  me  like  one  tbat  put  a  value  upon  their  penetration  at  the  expense  of  my  own." 

But  De  Foe's  political  sfais  were  manifold  ;  he  had  been  the  fovouxite  and  pane- 
gyrist of  William  ;  be  bad  fought  for  Monmouth ;  he  had  oppofMd  James ;  he  had  vin- 
dicated the  Revolution,  and  defended  tbe  rights  of  the  people  ;  he  bad  bantered,  insulted, 
and  offended  tbe  whole  of  the  Tory  leaders  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  ;  apd  neither  bis 
submission  to  tbe  ruling  powers,  nor  bis  generosity  towards  bis  printer  and  pi^lisher, 
sufficed  to  shield  him  from  the  resentment  of  bis  enemies.  He  was  indicted  for  libel  at 
tbe  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  24th  February,  1703,  and  proceeded  to  trial  in  the  foUowing 
July.  Tbe  Attorney-General,  Sir  Simon  Harconrt,  appears  to  have  attacked  our  author 
with  the  utmost  severity,  which  drew  from  De  Foe,  at  a  subsequent  period,  these  re- 
marks : — **  To  hear  of  a  gentleman  telling  me  *  The  Shortest  Way  *  was  paving  tbe 
way  over  the  skulls  of  Giurcbmen,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  justify  it,  should  nave  been 
si^d  by  no  man  but  him  who  could  first  answer  this  question :  Whether  all  tbat  was 
ironically  said  in  tbat  book  was  not  seriously,  as  well  as  with  a  malicious  earnest,  pub- 
lished in  print  with  impuni^  a  hundred  times  before  and  since  ?  To  s^,  then,  that  tbis 
was  a  crime,  flies  so  much  in  the  free  of  the  Ghurehmen,  that  it  upbraids  them  with  blow- 
ing up  their  own  cause,  and  mining  their  friends  by  a  method  they  at  the  same  time 
condemn  in  others.  Upon  tbis  foot  I  again  say,  the  book  was  just,  its  design  foir, 
and  all  the  frets  ohaiged  upon  tbem  v^  trae.**' 


doofson.    Be  this  ss  It  may,  De  Foe  ne^er  recovered  from  the  dor  tbns  east  upon  his  political 
integrity,  end  wss  under  a  cloud,  and  discountenanced  doifng  tbe  foUowIng  reign ;  though  the 
estiblisbment  of  the  Protestant  luccetsion  had  been  the  object  of  the  labonrt  of  his  whole  life,  and 
was  tbe  wiifa  that  lay  nearest  his  heart  to  his  latest  breath." — HazKtL 
«  Review,  H,  867. 


Some  j9axB  aft«rward8,  when  Saebeyefi^  excited  lo  rnneh  attention  by  fail  iennon 
at  St  Paol't,  De  Foe  thus  iecal«  bis  treatment  by  the  Attorney-General.  **  Where  were 
the  brains  of  the  wise  Sir  Suion  Harooort,  when,  according  to  bi«  cnstom,  bullying  the 
aathor  then  at  the  bar»  he  cried«  **  Oh  but  h^  wonld  innnnate  that  the  Chorchmen  were 
for  these  baibarouB  ways  with  the  Diwenters,"  and  therefore  it  was  a  mighty  crime ! 
And  now,  good  Sir  Simon,  whose  honesty  and  modesty  were  born  together, — ^yon  s^e,  sir» 
the  wrong  done  them  ;  fof  this  very  man,  whom  you  so  impudently  said  was  then  abused, 
has  doomed  them  all  to  the  devil  and  his  angds,  declares  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
high  treason,  and  te&s  as  tiiat  every  Dissenter  from  the  Church  is  a  traitor  to  the 
state."* 

In  another  place,  he  observes,  in  reference  to  4&e  same  time,  **  When  Sir  Simon 
Hareourt  aggravated  it  against  llie  author,  that  he  designed  the  book  to  have  the  woild 
believe  the  ChunA  of  England  would  have  the  Dissenters  thus  nsed,  'tis  presumed, 
withont  reflection  upon  that  gentleman's  penetration,  that  he  had  not  heard  how  eagerly 
they  granted  the  suggestion,  by  espousing  the  proposal,  and  by  acknowledging  it  was  the 
way  they  desired.  Now,  here  is  another  test  put  upon  the  woild  of  this  true  high-church 
principle.  Destruction  of  Dissenters  is  proved  to  be  no  more  persecution  than  hanging 
of  highwaymen.  This  is  saying  in  earnest  what  the  author  of  '  The  Shortest  Way*  said 
in  jest ;  this  is  owning  that  to  the  sun,  which  Sir  Simon  Hareourt  said  before,  was  a  crime 
to  soggest.  Now  the  blessed  days  are  come  that  the  great  truth  is  owned  barefaced  ; 
and  the  party  that  ruined  and  abused  the  author  for  telling  the  truth  out  of  season,  makes 
no  scruple  of  taking  this  as  a  proper  season  to  tell  the  same  truth  in  their  own  way. 
From  this  the  author  observes,  every  man  ought  to  have  the  telling  of  his  own  story 
himself ;  and  that  book  deserved  a  censnre,  not  that  it  was  untrue,  but  because  it  was 
not  spoke  by  the  right  person."  t 

It  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  account  of  the  prosecution,  that  when  his  enemies 
had  him  in  their  power,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Doubtful  of 
the  consequences  of  a  trial  should  he  enter  upon  his  defence,  they  were  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  exposure  that  would  result  from  a  conflict  with  so  powerful  an  adversary. 
He  was  therefore  advised  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  with  a  promise 
of  protection  ;  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  defence,  and  to  iicknowledge  himself  as  the 
aotlior  of  the  accused  wo^k.  The  jury,  upon  this,  found  him  guilty  of  componng  and 
publishing  a  seditious  libel ;  but  the  Court,  having  obtained  its  object,  Isiled  him  when 
he  stood  in  need  of  assistanee. 

In  a  work  published  by  him  soon  afterwards,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he  did  not 
make  a  vigorous  defence  at  his  trial,  instead  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  lawyers  ;  his 
ready  acknowledgment  of  the  work  being  considered  tantamount  to  his  pleading  gmlty. 
De  Foe  seems  to  have  beeii  as  badly  used  by  his  own  coun^,  as  by  those  of  the  oppofite 
side ;  which  afforded  him  just  matter  of  complaint.    Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
aeqnieece  in  the  justice  of  his  displeasure  against  those  who  had  undertaken  his  defence. 
Notiung  but  the  utmost  weakness,  or  wickedness,  on  tiie  part  of  the  bar,  bench,  and 
jury,  can  account  for  the  issue  of  the  trial.    Such  was  the  animosity  that  pervaded  the 
rulers  of  the  state,  that  it  is'  probable  nothing  would  have  availed  in  his  defence ;  for 
party-feefing  pervaded  even  the  seat  of  justice.    This  was  apparent  in  the  severity  of 
his  sentence,  which  was  to  the  following  purpose :  That  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks 
to  the  qneen  ;  stand  three  times  in  the  jnlloiy ;  be  imprisoned  daring  the  queen's  plea- 
sure ;  aad  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavioor  for  seven  years.{ 


•  •  Review,*  vl,  464.  f  *  Review,'  U,  277-a 

^  Tutbfain  has  the  foBowing  remarks  upon  his  sentence,  bx  his  '  Observator '  for  Sstuiday,  the 
10th  of  July,  ITOa     QnmirymaH.  Truly,  Master  ObB€rvator,  1  have  no  very  good  news  for  you ; 
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This  rtry  infamoni  lentenoe  reflected  much  mora  diahononr  upon  the  Court  by  wliieli 
it  VBi  pronounoedy  than  npon  De  Foe  upon  whom  it  wm  inflicted.  And  so  it  wm  eon« 
ndered  b j  many  penona  at  the  time  ;  for  he  was  guarded  to  the  pillory  by  the  popnlaoe, 
as  if  he  was  about  to  be  enthroned  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  descended  firam  it  with  the 
triumphant  acclamations  of  the  surrounding  multitude.  In  allusion  to  this,  one  of  his 
adyersaries  has  the  following  couplet : 

**  The  shonting  crowds  their  advocate  prodaim. 
And  vanush  over  infamy  with  fiune." 
De  Foe  has  himself  told  us,  **  That  the  people,  who  were  expected  to  treat  him  reiy 
ill,  on  the  contrary  pitied  him,  and  wished  those  who  set  him  there  were  placed  in  his 
room,  and  expressed  their  affections  by  loud  shouts  and  acclamations  wh«i  he  was  taken 
down."    It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  during  his  exhihition  he  was  protected 
by  the  same  friends  from  the  missiles  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  mob,  Instead  of_ 
pelting  him,  resorted  to  the  unmannerly  act  of  drinking  his  health. 

"  As  roond  him  PhilisttDes  adoring  sUad, 
And  keep  their  Dagon  safe  from  Iirael't  hand. 
That,  dirt  themselves,  protected  him  from  filth, 
And  for  the  £Eu:tion's  money  drank  hb  health.* 

Tradition  reports,  that  the  machine,  which  was  graced  with  one  of  the  keenest  wits 
of  the  day,  was  adorned  with  garlands,  it  being  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  same 
authority  states,  that  refreshments  were  provided  for  him  after  his  exhibition.  It  was 
indeed  as  great  a  triumph  to  him  as  could  possibly  happen  in  his  existing  circumstances, 
all  the  odium  of  his  situation  being  transferred  to  those  who  placed  him  there.  As  the 
High  Churchmen  were  in  power,  he  had  no  lenity  to  look  for,  so  that  the  whole  sentence 
was  executed  upon  him  with  great  exactness,  and  the  particulars  published  in  the 
London  Gazette.t 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  De  Foe  armed  himself  with  a  resolution  of  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  them,  and  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  To  the  fortitude  he  dis« 
played  upon  this  occasion.  Pope  has  the  following  allusion  in  his  '  Dunciad,'  as  un- 
generous as  it  is  felse : 

'*  Earless  on  high  stood  uoabaahed  De  Foe.** 


Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  has  pleaded  gnllty  to  the  indictment  against  him  lor  writing  and  pubUshing 
'  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters;*  and  he  is  sentenced  to  stand  three  tfanes  in  the  pOlory, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  and  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years^ 
—  OhuTVQiar,  The  court  could  do  no  otherwise  thsn  convict  Urn,  upon  his  pleading  guilty ;  habmmB 
coi^fiteniem  mm  is  very  often  the  voice  of  courts  of  judicature ;  'tis  the  case  of  judges  and  juries 
If  Daniel  De  Foe  was  in  expectation  of  Coleman's  Black  Box,  he  has  found  a  pillory  instead  of  it 
I  don't  trouble  my  head  about  the  custom  of  giving  the  i^lory  to  authors,  which  b  the  punishment 
to  bakers.  You  talked  just  now  of  turning  author ;  have  a  care  of  your  candle.  You  see  which 
is  the  shortest  way  with  authors ;  you  must  all  enter  yourselves  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Foe. 
The  law  of  England  directs  that  no  man  shall  be  fined  mUra  tmemmhm ;  and  I  make  no  question 
but  the  justice  of  the  court  has  fined  Mr.  Foe  answerable  to  his  estate.  His  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  no  doubt,  was  rationally  considered,  as  to  the  legality  thereot  For  my 
part,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  old  laws  of  England,  the  ancient  birthrights  and  immunities  of 
EngUsbmen :  this  I  take  to  be  the  foundation  of  new  laws."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  for  which 
Tutchin  was  afterwards  prosecuted. 
•  True- Bom  Hugonot 

t  The  <  London  Gasette,*  No.  8996.  Thursday,  July  29,  to  Monday,  Aognst  %  170& 
•'  London,  July  81.  On  the  S9th  histant,  Daniel  Foe,  alias  De  Foe,  stood  hi  the  Pillory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Comhill,  as  he  did  yesterday  near  the  Conduit,  in  Cheapside,  and  this 
day  at  Temple  Bar,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence  given  agahist  bun  at  the  last  Sessions*  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  writmg  and  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  mtitled,  '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senters.* By  which  sentence  he  is  also  fined  200  marks,  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavfour  for 
seven  years,  and  to  remain  in  prison  till  all  be  performed.'* 
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LIFE   OF  Dfi   FOE.  zzix 


It  WM  a  tiad  taste  that  placed  so  ingeniouB  a  writer  as  De  Foe  in  the  society  of 
dnees  ;  hut  Pope  was  as  defeotiye  in  judgment  as  in  good  feeling,  and  sported  with  the 
ehaneter  of  meii»  as  he  was  led  hy  the  impulse  of  passion.  In  another  part  of  his  poem, 
he  makee  another  iUiberal  allosion  to  oar  author  and  his  sufferings,  associating  him  with 
a  name  fiunons  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  a  victim  also  to  the  rage  of  relentlees 
dmrehmen* 

"  She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Daniel  shine."* 

ne  aQthor  of  the  *  Notes  to  the  Dunoiad'  seems  to  douht  the  propriety  of  the  as- 
focaation,  as  he  owns  him  to  he  *^  a  man  of  parts ;"  and  Pope  himself  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  respect  for  him  as  a  writer :  Spence  reports  him  as  giving  the  following 
opinion : — **  The  first  part  of  '  Rohinson  Crusoe '  is  very  good.  De  Foe  wrote  a  vast 
many  things,  and  none  had  ;  though  none  excellent,  except  this.  There  is  something 
good  in  an  he  has  written."  In  reference  to  this  misapplication  of  satire,  Cihher 
obaerres,  "  De  Foe  can  never,  with  any  propriety,  he  ranked  amongst  the  dunces  ;  for 
wlioever  reads  his  works  with  candour  and  impartiality,  must  be  convinced  that  he  was 
a  msn  of  the  strongest  natural  powers,  and  lively  imagination,  and  solid  judgment,  which, 
j«ned  with  an  undiaken  probity  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  an  invincible  integrity  in  his 
poKlieal  sphere,  ought  not  only  to  screen  him  from  the  petulant  attacks  of  satire,  but 
transmit  his  name  with  some  degree  of  applause  to  posterity.** 

Upon  the  same  point,  Hazlitt  remarks : — ^''De  Foe's  apparent  indifference  is  easily 
aeeoonted  for,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  flagrant  rectitude  of  his  case  ;  but  Pope's 
imagination  had  too  much  effeminacy  to  stomach,  under  any  circumstances,  this  kind  of 
petty  squalid  martyrdom  ;  nor  had  he  strength  of  public  principle  enough  to  form  to 
himself  the  praetieiJ  antithesis  of  *  dishonour  honourable  ;'  the  amiable  in  private  life, 
Hw  exalted  in  rank  and  station,  alone  fixed  his  sympathy  and  engrossed  his  admiration. 
The  exqnistte  compliments  with  which  he  has  embalmed  the  memory  of  some  of  his  illus- 
j  trions  friends,  who  stand  *  condemned  to  everlasting  fiune,'  are  a  discredit  to  his  own. 
His  apostrophe  to  Hariey,  beginning 

*  Oh  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 

Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride,* — 

• 

eontnsts  stnmgely  with  the  time-serving,  vain,  versatile,  and  unprincipled  character  of 
that  minister.  It  was  a  bold  step  in  Pope  to  put  the  author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  into 
the  IhrneUui  at  all.  Swift  also  had  a  fling  at  him,  as  *  the  fellow  that  was  pilloried  ;  I 
forget  his  name  ;*  and  Gay  is  equally  sceptical  and  pedantic  as  to  his  possessing  more 
than  'the  superficial  parts  of  learning.'  We  know  of  no  excuse  for  the  illiberality  of 
the  Kteraiy  junto  with  regard  to  a  man  like  De  Foe,  but  that  he  returned  the  compliment 
to  them  ;  and  in  &et,  if  we  were  to  take  the  character  of  men  of  genius  from  their  judg- 
ment of  eaefa  other,  we  must  sometimes  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  what 
the  world  has  formed," 

**  When  De  Foe,"  says  Mr  Chalmers,  ^  had  arrived  at  sixty-five,  while  he  was  encum- 
bssod  with  a  fiunfly,  and,  I  fear,  pinched  with  penury.  Pope  endeavoured,  with  repeated 
strokes,  to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  as  far  as  it  appears,  without 
provocation ;  for  our  author  is  not  in  the  black  list  of  scribblers,  who  by  attempting  to  lessen 
the  poef  s  Hsme,  incurred  the  satirist's  indignation.  The  offence  and  the  fate  of  Bentley 
sndDe  Foe  were  nearly  alike.  Bentley  would  not  allow  the  translation  to  be  Homer,  and 
De  Foe  had  endeavoured  to  bring  Milton  into  vogue  seven  years  ere  the  *  Paradise  Lost* 

*  Frjime,  H  will  be  recoHected,  suffered  the  same  punishment  in  the  ege  before  by  reason  of 
the  relentless  anfanodty  of  Laud. 


in  I'IPB   OP   DB    FOB. 


tad  *  Chewf  ChMe  *  had  been  criticised  in  tbe  Spectators  and  Tatters.    Our  author  had 
mid,  in  hii  *  More  Reformation  ;' 

'  Let  this  describe  the  nation's  character, 
One  man  reads  MUton,  forty  Rochester ; 
The  case  Is  plain,  the  temper  of  the  time. 
One  wrote  the  lewd,  the  other  the  sublime.* 

**  An  enra^^ed  poet  alone  eonid  have  thnut  into  the  Duueiad,  Bentlej,  a  profoond 
Boholar,  Cibher,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  De  Foe,  a  happy  genius.  This  was  the  oonse^[«enoe 
of  exaking  satire  as  the  test  of  truth,  while  truth  ought  to  have  been  enthroned  as  the  test 
of  satire.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  foigotten,  that  De  Foe  had  some  sarcasm  in  his 
*  System  of  Magic,'  or  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  which  Pope  may  have  deemed  a  daring 
invasioa  of  his  '  Rosicmcian  Territory.' 

**  Undaunted  by  all  the  malignant  efforts  of  his  enemies,  De  Foe's  ready  pen  eon- 
verted  his  own  punishment  into  a  satire  upon  its  authors.  He  published  on  the  very  day 
of  his  exhibition,  *  A  Hymn  to  the  PiUoxy,'  in  which  the  reader  will  find  satire  pointed 
by  his  sufferings,  generous  sentiments  arising  from  his  situation,  and  an  unexpected  flow 
of  easy  Terse.  In  this  he  had  ample  rerenge  upon  his  enemies ;  as  the  ministty  did  not 
think  proper  to  prosecute  him  for  this  fresh  insult  against  them,  tiiat  forbeaianee  was 
construed  a  oonfBSsion  of  guilt  in  their  fonner  proceedings." 

The  nature  of  De  Foe's  punishment  excited  much  mirth  in  his  enemies,  who  sported 
their  wit  in  lampoons  and  madrigals,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule, 
as  well  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  town.  One  of  them  imitated  the  title  of  his  last  work  in 
some  doggrel  lines,  called  '  A  Hymn  to  Tyburn ;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Hymn  to  the 
PiUoxy.'  Another  lavished  his  abuse  upon  him  in  '  The  True-born  Hugonot }  or  Daniel 
De  Foe,  a  Satyr ;  1703.'  The  author,  a  Jacobite  of  the  genuine  breed,  speaks  ai  him 
as  the  idol  of  the  mob,  and  the  oracle  of  the  city,  where  he  had  many  friends  who  stood 
by  him  in  his  adversity.  He  tells  us  that  the  five  Kentish  Gentlemen,  mentioned  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work,  made  an  effort^to  interce4e  with  the  government  in  his  behalf ; 
and,  also,  that  two  peers  virited  him  in  Newgate.  With  a  braxen  effirontery  he  says 
that  the  sect  to  which  De  Foe  belonged  should  be  niade  answerable  for  his  offences ;  and 
as  the  party  had  plenty  of  money,  so  they  should  be  heavily  fined  as  the  shortest  way 
of  reforming  them.  'An  Equivalent  for  Daniel  De  Foe'  was  the  title  of  another 
poetical  satire.  The  noted  Thomas  Brown  produced  *  A  Pleasant  Dialogue  between 
the  Pillory  and  Daniel  De  Foe  ;'  but  it  is  rather  a  satire  upon  **  the  peevish  secretary," 
than  upon  t)e  Foe.  Ned  Ward,  in  a  book  written  against  him  shortly  afterwards,  has 
the  following  allusion  to  his  late  publication  :— 

"  The  piUory  was  but  a  hook. 
To  make  him  write  another  book : 
His  lofty  Hymn  to  th'  wooden-raff. 
Was  to  the  law  a  coanter-cuff ; 
And  truly,  without  Whiggish  flattery, 
A  plain  assault  and  downright  battery.'*^ 

The  poem  quickly  passed  through  several  editions,  being  eagerly  read  by  the  people, 
as  well  for  the  wit  of  the  author,  as  for  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  The  third  edition, 
"  corrected,  with  more  additions,"  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 

This  prosecution,  however,  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  De  Foe's  fortunes. 
Before  it  occurred,  it  appears  that  his  circumstances  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  a 
coach,  and  maintain  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  imprison- 
ment, he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  pantile  works,  which  produced  the  major  part  of 


Mb  r8VHme»  and  iHbef  were  eonseqaently  given  up.  Altogether,  he  lost  by  tiiit  affair,  as 
ke  teOs  iu^  apwardft  of  3,600/.,  and  was  again  reidnced  to  rain,  haying  now  a  wife  and 
ox  ehildrai  depending  on  him,  with  no  other  means  fbr  their  support  than  his  pen.  lit 
daa  trying  sntoation,  the  yirtne  of  De  Foe  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  Had  he  chosen  to 
desert  liis  prineiples,  and  to  enlist  himself  in  the  serriee  of  the  government,  he  might 
iave  escaped  with  a  alight  punishment,  and  probably  have  enriehed  his  family.  Whilst 
his  eaiemiiMi,  SeeretiLy  mortified  at  the  justice  and  severity  of  his  sarcasm,  were  treating 
him  with  so  much  rigour^  they  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  of  wliich  they 
woald  have  gladly  availed  themselves.  We  are  told  by  Oldmixon,  that  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  sent,  if  he  did  not  go,  to  him  in  Newgate,  and  offered  him  the  mercy  of  the 
gtivemment,  if  he  would  discover  who  set  him  on  to  write  his  '  Shortest  Way.'  But 
this  waa  needless  ;  for  tSL  who  were  acquainted  with  De  Foe,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
serves, **  know  he  needed  no  setting  on  to  put  sueh  a  trick  upon  a  party,  of  irhose  under- 
standings as  well  as  prineiples  he  had  no  good  opinion.'* 

These  particulars  may  serve  to  refute  a  cfdumny  propagated  against  him  by  Leslie, 
in  his '  Rehearsal ;' — that  he  would  have  made  any  submission  to  have  been  excused  the 
piUoiy.  **  Whiehi"  Says  De  Foe,  ^^  till  he  can  tell  the  world  what  submissions  the^ 
were  he  offered  to  make,  must  stand  for  one  of  the  most  scltndalous  danders  any  man 
that  pretends  to  truth  can  be  guilty  of/' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Th«  Idsnrs  of  D4  tbe,  In  ^e  time  of  his  captivity,  trto  liot  thai  of  idleness  or  dis- 
ilpatien.  SoOid  of  his  SubsiSquent  wriiin^  shoi^,  that  he  now  stored  his  mind  with  those 
ft«ii  relative  toihehabit^  and  ptlrsuits  Of  the  prisoners,  lehicH  he  has  detailed  with  so 
Aoeh  nature  as  well  as  ktt^rest;  The  lonfr  chahuiters  thftt  form  the  subjects  of  some  of 
his  novels,  were  probably  taken  firom  real  life,  and  the  sketches  drawn  at  this  period  of 
Bi  luatory.  But  a  |>art  of  his  leisdte  'Was  demoted  to  the  compositidn  of  some  political 
woAa,  Irfilch  it  will  be  our  business  Uow  ia  notice. 

A  titHe  befbre  his  pro8e<itition,  De  Foe  had  amused  himself  by  composing  a  poem, 
entitled,  <  Reformation  of  Manners  ;  a  Satire  ;  1702  ;' — Sild  during  his  confinement,  he 
pnfioed  the  same  subject,  in  'More  Reformation^   a  Satire  upon  Himself ;  London, 

Whilsi  he  was  under  prosecution,  and  stiU  uncertain  as  to  what  might  be  its  issue, 
oor  attthor  sent  forth  *  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.  London,  1703  ;^  wherein 
he  lays  A^e  the  character  of  a  partisan,  aiid  assunies  that  of  a  peace-maker ;  stimulated 
in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  prospect  of  his  impending  trial,  and  no  less  by  the  ill  effects  thai 
he  hftd  witnessed  from  the  intemperance  of  otlier  writers. 

During  the  eariy  part  of  De  Foci's  confinemettt,  some  speculating  printer  or  boolc- 
seDer,  takhig  advantage  of  his  popularity,  formed  a  scheme  for  collecting  his  pieces,  and 
puljfBsWftg  them  togethOr  in  a  volume  fo^  his  own  beiiefit.  The  work  was  but  indifferenfly 
^nested  in  every  respect ;  being  printed  upon  coarse  paper,  and  abounding  in  typogra- 
pi^e^  Sttd  other  errors.  Besides  these  defects,  it  comprised  only  a  small  portioii  of  De 
F«e'a  wrltlii^,  and  included  some  pieces  that  he  disclaimed.  The  piracy  is  thus  noticed  by 
(Shber  i — **  A  printer  o^  a  b4d  reputation  collected  a  spurious  and  eironeotis  copy  of 
sevefii  pieces  of  De  F^oe,  and  entitled  them  'The  Woiks  of  the  Author  of  the  True 
Bern  EngliBhmaif ;'  and  fhtm^  he  was  theii  embroiled  with  the  government  tdf  one  of 
t^  p— iphl^  wld<A  this  eoOeetion  oontahked,  yet  had  this  man  ih6  foce  to  print  amongst 
them  the  same  pamphlet,  presuming  so  for  upon  the  partiality  of  the  public  resentifient, 
AilteA«iMl)Mt»l<i!ilq^iuH)^Mfhtbiis^  if^mttg  fiof  Wt&iR  «y  author 
was  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  severity. 


*<  This,  howerer, WM  an  irresistible  testimonythst  tlie  iwmlmuut  ihowii  to  tli«  aiiihor 
WM  on  some  other,  and  less  justifiable  aocount,  than  the  pnMishfng  that  book ;  so  was  it 
a  seyere  satire  on  the  nnwariness  of  the  ministiy,  who  had  not  eyes  to  disoem  thdr 
injustice  plainly  exposed,  and  their  general  proceedings  bantered  by  a  printer,  for 
publishing  in  defiance  of  them,  that  same  book  lor  which  another  man  stood  arraigned." 

Indignant  at  this  bar^isced  imposition  upon  the  public,  and  not  less  at  the  injury 
done  to  himself,  De  Foe  prepared  to  defeat  it,  by  publishing  a  genuine  ooDeetion,  wiUi 
his  own  impress.  This  he  gave  to  the  world  with  the  following  title : '  A  true  CoUeotion 
of  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  **  The  True-Bom  Englishman.''  Conected  by  himself. 
London,  1703.'    Bro. 

The  volume  comprises  twenty-two  treatises  in  prose  and  verse,  being  most  of  the 
pieces  he  had  formerly  published ;  but  some  few  are  omitted  fiir  reasons  that  he  has  not 
assigned.  A  likeness  of  the  author,  engraved  by  M.  Yandeigucht,  from  a  painting  by 
Tavemer,  In  prefixed.  It  is  the  first  portrait  of  De  Foe,  and  probably  the  most  like 
him.  No  portrait  can  have  more  verisimilitude,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  exhibits  a  set 
of  features  rather  regular  than  otherwise,  very  detennined  in  their  outlines,  more  parti- 
cularly the  mouth,  which  expresses  great  firmness  and  resolution  of  character.  The  eyes 
are  full,  black,  and  grave-looking ;  but  the  impression  of  the  whole  countenance  is  rather 
a  striking  than  a  pleasing  one.  Daniel  is  here  set  forth  in  a  most  lordly  and  full- 
bottomed  wig,  which  fiows  down  lower  than  his  elbow,  and  rises  above  his  forehead  with 
great  amplitude  of  curL  A  richly  laced  cravat,  and  fine  loose  fiowing  cloak,  complete 
his  attire,  and  preserve,  we  may  suppose,  the  likeness  of  that  civic  *'  gallantly,"  which 
Oldmixon  ascribes  to  Daniel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  escorting  King  William  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  feJEtst.  It  is  altogether  more  like  the  picture  of  a  substantial  citisen  of  the 
*'  surly  breed"  De  Foe  himself  has  so  often  satiriied,  than  that  of  a  poor  pamphleteer 
languishing  in  jail  after  the  terrors  of  the  pilloiy.  It  is  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
present  edition. 

This  collection  of  his  works  De  Foe  introduces  to  the  world  with  great  modesty,  in, 
the  following  '  PreCsee  to  the  whole.'  ^*  'Tie  not  tnm  any  opinion  I  have  of  the  value  of 
my  own  performances,"  says  he,  **  nor  from  the  fondness  of  appearing  in  print,  having 
so  lately  and  so  unjustly  suffered  for  it,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  publication.  But 
it  is  owing  to  a  certain  printer,  who  had  forged  a  surreptitious  collection  of  several 
tracts  ;  in  which  he  had  the  face  to  put  several  things  which  I  had  no  hand  in,  and  vilely 
to  dismember  and  mangle  those  I  had,  giving  the  whole  a  title  of  collection  of  my  writings ; 
and  his  publisher,  of  the  same  kidney,  to  put  my  name  to  it,  and  all  this  to  get  a  penny, 
at  the  price  of  exposing  me  and  the  book  in  a  most  uncivil  as  well  as  dishonest  manner. 
I  have  consented  therefore  to  this  publication,  in  order  to  do  myself  justice  to  the  world, 
and  that  I  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  nor  the  world  abused,  by  a  spurious  collection  of 
what  I  have  no  legitimate  claim  to,  and  an  erroneous  copy  of  what  I  have. 

'*  Before  I  resolved  on  this  course,  I  set  about  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  book 
they  have  published,  till  I  came  to  above  three  hundred  errors ;  and  then  being  weary  of 
amendment,  I  resolved  to  disabuse  the  worid  with  a  conected  copy.  Nor  is  this  all  the 
injnzy  done  me  by  this  piratical  printer,  as  such  are  very  righUy  called  who  unjustly 
print  other  men's  copies ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  unaccountable  piece  of  boldness  in  him, 
to  print  that  particular  book  called,  'The  Shortest  Way  with  the  DiHwnters,'  while  I  | 
lay  under  the  public  resentment  for  the  same  fiset.  And  though  the  government,  indeed, 
may  punish  one  criminal  and  let  another  go  free ;  yet,  it  seems  a  little  hard,  that  I  should 
suffer  for  printing  a  book,  and  another  print  it  in  the  foce  of  government  to  get  money 
by  it. 

^  I  have  no  reaeoo  to  be  glad,  thoadi  it »  too  tnw  I  Mn  alaige  sofferer  for  wiitinp^ 
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thjit  book,  though  the  goyemment  were  to  quit  me  to-morrow,  which  I  aee  no  reason  to 
expect ;  and  it  cannot  correspond  with  my  sense  of  justicey  that  another  shoold  have  a 
tacit  allowance  to  repeat  the  crime.  The  honesty  of  the  matter  I  shall  not  meddle  with, 
hecanse  I  find  it  is  what  the  person  does  not  concern  himself  ahont,  but  justifies  ;  which 
he  can  do  upon  no  other  foundation  than  he  may  the  taking  my  hat  from  my  head,  or  my 
purse  on  the  road.  These,  in  short,  are  the  true  causes  of  this  publication ;  but  since  it  is 
thos  ushered  into  the  world,  I  must  ask  leave  to  make  some  further  use  of  the  book  itself. 
^  First,  with  submission  to  a  judgment  of  charity,  I  cannot  pass  for  an  incendiary.  Of 
aO  the  writers  of  this  age,  I  have,  I  am  satisfied,  the  most  industriously  avoided  writing 
with  want  of  temper ;  and  I  appeal  to  what  is  now  published,  whether  there  is  not 
I  lather  a  spirit  of  healing  than  of  sedition  runs  through  the  whole  collection,  one  misun- 
derstood article  excepted.  And  as  to  the  excepted  piece,  since  the  general  vogue  has 
'  eondemned  it,  I  submit  to  censure,  but  must  enter  a  protestation  that  my  intentibn  was 
{  soi  seditious.  I  avoid  vindicating  the  measures  I  took  in  the  method  of  the  argument, 
;  and  rather  acknowledge  myself  in  the  wrong  than  dispute  it ;  but,  however,  I  might  by 
my  in  conduct  draw  a  picture  which  showed  a  fsioe,  I  did  not  design  to  paint ;  yet,  I 
never  designed  such  a  fitce  as  should  scare  mankind,  and  make  the  world  think  me  mad. 
I  have  been  a  man  of  peace  and  charity,  and  in  all  the  tracts  of  this  volume  I  think 
it  win  appear ;  if  I  have  offended  in  rhyme,  I  am  ready  to  own  my  error  when  convinced 
of  it.  The  enemy  I  have  pursued  is  so,  both  to  God  and  man.  If  I  have  run  down 
vice  with  too  ftiU  a  cry,  still  it  is  as  vice,  and  I  am  persuaded  none  but  the  vicioua  wiU 
he  angiy ;  and  for  them,  like  acids  in  physic,  I  hope  the  more  it  disturbs  them  the 
better  it  win  woik. 

^  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  some  gentlemen  angiy  at  me  for  a  fault  whoUy  their  own, 
and  which,  I  could  not  have  thought  would  ever  happen.  The  case  is  this :  they  fimcy 
themsehres  lampooned  and  exposed,  in  some  charseters  which  were  never  designed  for 
them  ;  and  so  take  a  coat  which  never  was  eat  oat  for  that  ose.  The  trath  is,  these 
ytlemgn  are  aatjiee  npoa  thcmaelves,  by  fixing  the  chancters,  as  things  which  must  be 
suitable,  since  the  likeness  was  sach  they  could  not  know  themselves  from  a  stranger. 
I  am  rather  sorxy  the  ooat  fits  them,  than  that  they  have  called  it  their  own,  since  their 
penona  were  never  known  to  m%  befoge  they  described  themselves  in  this  accident. 
^  I  am  assaulted  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  another  sort,  and  of  no  mean  quality, 
f!  who  are  angry  that  they  are  left  oat  in  some  characters  in  the  satire  called  '  Reformation 
jl  of  Manners ;'  the  gentlemen  are  displeased,  thinking  I  did  not  suppose  them  bad  enough 
I  to  be  lampooned,  in  which  I  most  do  myself  this  justice  to  let  them  know  they  were 
mistaken  ;  for,  indeed,  I  thought  them  too  bad  to  meddle  with,  but  that  being  hardoned 
m  aU  manner  of  vice,  beyond  reclaiming,  I  thought  satire,  whose  end  is  reformation,  had 
no  bosiness  with  them ;  therefore,  as  it  is  feared  their  l£aker  has  done  before  me,  I  left 
them  to  themselves,  that  whenever  Heaven  shaU  think  fit  to  recover  them,  they  may 
stand  as  monnments  of  wonder,  and  serve  to  convince  the  worid  that  miracles  are  not 


**  This  collection  also  may  disabose  the  world,  who  tacitly  charge  me  with  writing  dis* 
re^eetinUy  of  the  Queen.  I  appeal  to  the  book  itself ;  and  as  I  really  never  did  pablish 
the  least  dause  that  way,  so  I  think  I  never  fiuled,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  to  address 
her  Majesty  with  aU  the  deference  of  a  dutiful  subject,  and  to  add  so  much  of  the  debt 
doe  to  her  exalted  merit  as  I  was  capable  of ;  and  if  I  have  ever  fisiled,  in  cases  less 
poblie,  though  it  can  nerer  admit  of  a  proof,  I  shaU  not  fail  of  such  humUe  acknow- 
ledgments as  become  me. 

**  The  vicioas  parfy,  who  are  tonched  too  warmly  in  some  of  the  satires,  are  most 
ladnstriowly  rsBMsVing  my  chanct^r,  to  make  it,  if  possible,  look  like  themselves  ;  the 
nuaning  is,  that  bong  as  bad  iftyself,  I  have  really  no  right  to  find  fault  with  them.    Of 
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this  I  ndgbt  mj  maoli^  but  ihall  contrMt  it  to  thii  short  hint — ^I  Borer  pf  otmded 
to  want  either  tins  or  nusfortuneSy  and  no  man  is  more  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
mistakes^  both  to  God  and  maa,  than  mjself.  But  I  make  the  oompbunants  this  fsir 
QhaUenge,  if  it  ean  be  made  i^ear  that  I  am  gnilty  of  any  of  the  erimes  for  which  I 
hare  reproyedy  satirised,  and  animadrerted  upon  others^  so  far  my  satire  is  nnjiist»  and 
I  am  an  improper  person  to  write  it. 

**  I  shall  say  nothing  to  the  partieolar  sobjeots  treated  of  in  this  book,  let  them 
answer  for  themselTos ;  only  I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  notioe  of  a  elamoor  raised  by 
some  uncharitable  people^  about  my  writing  sgainst  ^  Occasional  Conformity/  and  ill 
treating  Mr  How. 

*^  As  to  thefirsty  it  has  ever  been  mf  desiared  principles,  I  hate  endeaTouredwith  a 
oonstsnt  diligent  inquiiy  into  tmih,  to  come  to  a  true  understanding  in  that  eaee  ;  and, 
alter  all,  it  remains  clear  to  me,  that  a  Dissenter  conforming  merely  td  qualify  himielf 
for  an  office,  is  sinful  against  Grod,  scandalous  to  the  Dinenters,  said  will  be  fatal  to 
tiieir  interest,  and  in  all  three,  I  thought  myself  concerned  to  bring  it  iqion  the  stags. 
They  who  tax  me  with  being  the  author  of  persecution  by  it,  I  think  deaerre  no  answer ; 
for  since  occasional  eommunieD  with  the  church  is  their  opinion,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
persecution  :  persecution,  if  eter  it  happen,  as  I  mc  no  prospect  of  it,  must  not  be  for 
ocoasional  compliance,  but  Ibr  not  complying  at  flU. 

*^  As  for  my  ill-treating  a  certain  gentleman,  to  whom  I  wrote  a  short  pre£sce  on 
this  head,  I  appeal  to  aD  fanpartial  unbiassed  judgments  in  the  world,  if  there  is  any 
just  occasion  giren  by  me  in  the  said  prefiwe  for  such  a  reply  as  tiitft  learned  gentleman 
gave  me,  and  I  refer  to  the  preface  its^ ;  and  I  fiBtrther  appeal,  if  my  reply  be  in  any- 
tMng  indecent,  or  unsuitable  to  the  necessity  of  my  argument,  and  tiie  respect  due  to  a 
man  of  his  merit. 

<<  I  see  notiiing  remains  to  say  of  me,  or  of  my  book  ;  llwy  that  search  for  faults 
may  find  them  plenty,  and  tiiey  thai  wfll  mend  them  for  me  shall  always  hare  my 
acknowledgment  fbr  ^e  kindness ;  but  lie  thai  would  make  foalts  when  there  is  none, 
has  Httle  charity  and  less  honesty. 

"But  since  the  world  has  been  pleased  to  mfilc  me  a  little  too  seyerely  ooneeming 
my  own  errors,  I  purpose  to  -risit  them  shortly  with  a  state  of  the  ease  between  my 
errors  and  theirs ;  not  at  all  to  lessen  my  own,  but  settle  matters  between  Tiee  and 
repentance  a  little ;  and  thai  they  may  haTe  no  excuse  to  reject  the  admonition,  .because 
the  reprorer  is  not  an  angel ;  and  if  all  men  would  but  acknowledge  their  faults  as  fireely 
as  I  shall  do  mine,  amendment  would  certainly  follow  | 

"  '  For  crimes  confen'd  are  more  than  half  refortn*d.* 

«  D.  F." 

Our  author's  next  production,  like  his  *  Shortest  Way,*  was  couched  in  an  Ironical 
s^e.  It  is  entitled  'King  William's  Affection  to  the  Church  of  England  Exaniined.' 
London,  170d.  Behind  a  masked  battery,  he  points  his  ridievEle  at  the  high  party,  with 
whom  the  reign  of  William  was  a  sore  subject ;  nor  did  the  government  concern  itself  in 
the  yindication  of  his  character.  Upon  this  account  the  writer  had  nothing  to  fear, 
eyen  if  he  had  been  eyer  so  serious. 

If  the  design  of  the  writer  is  not  so  artfldly  concealed  as  in  'The  Shorteat  Way,' 
his  sarcasm  is  sufficiently  pointed  to  conyey  the  bitterest  reproach  \  and  the  present 
work  must  haye  been  an  useful  auxiliary  to  that  peribrmanee,  in  unmasking  the  real 
designs  of  the  party  in  power.  De  Foe  next  published  'llie  Sincerity  of  the  Dissentern 
Vindicated  from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Conformity.*  London,  17O0.  This,  the  beat 
pamphlet  he  wrote  in  this  controyersy,  was  in  reply  to  a  treatise  by  Mr  James  Owen, 
a  learned  Dissenting  minister,  under  the  titie  of  ' If oderation,  n  Vlrltta$  or,  the  04 
rional  Conformity  justified  from  the  Imputation  of  Hypocrisy** 
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Upon  tiw  tneeliiig  «f  pBrlumdnt)  Nor.  9,  1708,  tile  Q,iieen  in  her  speeeh  mmMfy 
dcdred  them  to  eoHiTmte  peace  and  anion,  and  to  aroid  heats  and  diTiaons  which  wonld 
ghre  enconrtgement  to  the  eommon  enemies  of  chnroh  and  state.  The  Conm&ons  pro- 
mined  obedience  ;  but  the  Lords  engaged,  not  only  to  avoid,  but  to  oppose  whateifer  ndghi 
tend  to  create  contention  amongst  her  snlijeets. 

The  pacific  tendency  of  the  Qveen's  speech  presented  to  Do  Foe  an  opportnnitjr 
§ur  enforting  it,  that  was  not  to  he  resisted.  He  therefore  seised  the  occasion  for  pnb*' 
laAang  *  A  ChaOenge  of  Peace,  addressed  to  the  whole  Nation.    1708/ 

De  Foe*8  next  pamphlet  Was  entitled  *TehM  without  UnioB :  bj  way  of  Rep]|y  to 
9ir  Heuj  Mackworth's  Peaoe  ait  dome.  London,  1708 ;'  which,  in  1704,  wtts  feflow«d 
!  by  *  Original  Bight ;  or  the  Reasonableness  of  Appeals  to  the  PeopW  Next  came 
'The  DisBenters'  Answet  to  the  High  Choreh  Challenge.  1704  f  a  masterly  correction 
of  Leeiie.  who  had  jnst  ontraged  all  ietwe  and  decency  in  a  Timlent  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  The  Wdf  stripped  of  Mt  Shepherd's  Clothing,'  which  contained  mneh  serere  animad* 
.  Ycrmona  npon  onr  anther.  This  was  followed  by  'The  Christianity  of  the  Biffik  Chnteh 
I  eaarfdered,'— and  next  same  *  Royal  Religlen ;  being  some  Enquiry  after  the  Piety  of 
j  Prineea*'  As  notices  ol  the  eirenmstances  under  which  all  these  worlcs  were  writtsU 
!  precede  them  in  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  nM  necessary  to  enter  into  any  deseriptien  of 
'  thesB  Iwre. 

In  the  same  year,  1704,  our  author's  prolific  pen  indited '  An  Essay  upon  the  Regda^ 
tien  of  the  Press,'  a  snbjeet  Which  had  now  begim  to  exeite  eonsidemUe  attention,aad  upon 
whieh  DeFoe  also  wrote  largely  in  his  <  Reriew.'  While  fUly  aHre  to  the  abuses  of  the 
eapeeiaDy  the  continual  priictice  then  in  use  of  pirating  popular  works,  he  protelted 
the  reriTfll  of  a  state  lieeneer,  which  would  throw  ^e  press  into  the  luinds  of 
one  party,  and  place  it  at  the  mercy  of  a  hireling,  who  wonld  be  the  creatur4  ef  tfieas 
who  paid  him. 

I       ^The  subject  whi^h  neatt  engaged  our  anilior's  attention  was  the  aggressims  ef  the 

Seoilidi  Epfsoopalian  Disscntets  on  the  Presbyterians  in  that  country ;  and,  besides  writitt|f 

,  laigelj  upon  the  cQUtrorersy  in  his  Reriews,  De  Foe  sent  fortii  a  separate  pamphlet^ 

'  entilled  *The  Liberty  of  Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scotland  truly  stated.   London  t  1703.' 

Our  smthof.  Who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  disorders 

wUeb  took  p(*ce,  and  the  accounts  published  by  him  from  time  to  time  are  deserring  th4 

sttefltion  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  gaining  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  tiie  politics  of 

I  the  pMod. 

From  Scotland  De  Foe  turned  his  attention  to  tiie  state  of  the  Protestants,  and  more 
,  particalariy,  of  the  Dissenters,  in  Ireland,  where  the  same  game  of  high  church  pelKieft 
was  in  play,  and  with  somewhat  better  success  than  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  npon  this 
ssA^eet  he  now  piAlished  '  The  Parallel ;  or  Persecutiott  of  Protestants  the  shortest  Way 
to  prefsalt  tfte  (Jtowth  of  Popety  in  Irdand.'  Here,  thoi^  De  Foe's  propensity  io  satire 
led  him  to  prefix  an  ironical  title  to  Us  work,  yet  It  is  written  with  great  gnmty  wd 
Ibree  of  argument. 

The  distressed  state  of  Ids  cireumstancei  it  is  probable  made  our  prisoner  soon  ML 
h  necessary  to  undertake  some  regular  woik,  by  which  he  might  support  himself  during 
Ids  eonftnemettt ;  and  the  plan  which  he  accordingly  laid  down  for  himself,  and  the 
mcBuer  in  wUeh  he  canned  it  on  forii  great  number  of  years,  are  alike  honourable  to  his 
ndsmcnt  and  Ms  perseverance. 

'The  Retiew,'  wUeh  he  how  started,  is  one  of  the  most  rsmaricable  ftatnres  in  the 
Ustory  of  literature.  Of  the  nfile  quarto  Tolumes  which  constitute  this  work,  De  Foe 
«M  the  sole  writer,  an  unparalleled  eifort  of  oombbed  intelleet  and  industry;  especially 
H  ii  eoAndered  that  the  publication  was  issued  three  times  a  week  witlMnt  inter- 
desptte  of  difficulties  and  impediments  of  every  description,  and  sdaid  tanume- 


nble  other  engagemente  of  a  litcraiy  nature.  Dr  Drake  in  hk  ^  Eaaayg  on  the  Tatler/ 
&o.,  deeeribes  the  '  Review'  in  the  following  terms  : — ^*  Contemporary  with  ^  Lealie's 
Reheamb,'  came  forward,  under  a  periodical  dreasy  and  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  anything 
which  had  hitherto  appeared,  the  *  Review'  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  who,  deviating  from  the  accustomed  route,  had  chalked  out  a  new  path  for 
himself.  The  chief  topics  were,  as  usual,  news,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  politics ;  to 
these,  however,  were  added  the  various  concerns  of  trade ;  and  to  render  the  undertaking 
more  palatable  and  popular,  he,  with  much  judgment,  instituted,  what  he  termed,  perhaps 
with  no  great  propriety,  a  *  Scandal  Club,'  and  whose  amusement  it  was  to  agitate 
questions  in  diviidty,  morals,  war,  language,  poetry,  love,  maniage,  &c.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  club,  and  the  subjects  of  its  discussion,  it  is  obvious,  approximated  the 
'  Review'  much  nearer  than  any  preceding  work,  to  our  first  classical  model." 

But  the  ^  Review'  was  not  only  mupenoT  to  its  predecessors  in  the  graces  of  style, 
and  in  vigour  of  intellect,  but  also  in  the  importance  of  its  matter.  To  cultivate^  taste 
for  polite  learning  and  solid  attainments ;  to  diffuse  information,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  upon  political,  commercial,  and  other  subjects ;  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
fismales,  as  wdl  by  a  more  refined  behaviour  in  the  other  sex,  as  by  an  increased  attention 
to  their  education ;  and  above  aU,  to  give  a  more  decided  tone  to  the  moral  and  religions 
character  of  his  readers,  were  the  leading  objects  of  De  Foe,  in  the  composition  of  the 
<  Review.'  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  often  bxings  sound  learning  and 
ohastened  wit  to  the  aid  of  acute  reasoning ;  and  unites  an  accurate  judgment  to  the 
effusions  of  a  mind  stored  by  various  and  extensive  reading.  His  style  is  vigorous,  shrewd, 
and  often  eloquent ;  and  he  has  some  passages  that  for  pathos,  dignity,  and  well-pointed 
satire,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  writings  of  his  successors.  For  keenness  of  satire, 
tempered  with  liberality  of  feeling,  and  decorum  of  expression,  his  work  had,  probably, 
no  equal. 

As  it  fionns  part  of  my  plan,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  give  a  full  notice  of,  and 
large  extracts  from,  each  volume  of  this  extraordinary  publication,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  occupy  space  by  any  further  mention  of  it  here. 

The  reader  will  elsewhere  find  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill 
against  the  occasional  conformity  of  Dissenters  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  of 
its  repeated  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  that  period  the  safeguard  of  popular 
rights.  While  this  measure  was  formerly  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  De  Foe 
had  petmed  some  further  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  with  aviewto  their  publication  ;  but 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  determined  him  to  suppress  them.  The  subject,  howeyer, 
being  still  kept  aUve  by  the  high  party,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  resolution,  and 
oommit  his  papers  to  the  press.  They  were  accordingly  published  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  this  grand  Q^uestion,  Whether  a  Iaw  to  prevent  the  Oocarional 
Confomuty  of  Dissenters,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  a 
Breach  of  the  Queen's  Promise?    London :  1704.' 

This  is  one  of  De  Foe's  best  pamphlets  in  this  fruitful  controversy,  and  evinces  much 
good  sense,  couched  in  forcible  yet  becoming  language.  As  a  piece  of  serious  aigument 
it  is  irresistible ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  manages  it  shows  that  he  was  m 
master  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  of  his  subject.  Versed  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  he 
detects  the  sophisms  resorted  to  by  the  dishonest  to  delude  the  unwary,  and  penetxatea 
the  designs  of  a  party  hostile  to  liberty,  unmasking  them  to  the  world  in  their  true 
ooloors.  Having  good  feeling  as  well  as  reason  upon  his  side,  he  enlists  the  language  of 
persuasion  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance ;  whilst,  touched  with  the 
wrongs  of  his  party,  he  asserts  their  just  claims  with  a  manly  spirit,  befitting  the  cause 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  His  work  is  an  able  defenpe  of  the  doctrine  of  Toleration 
in  a  large  and  liberal  senso. 


I 

I 


In  th«  month  of  April  De  Foe  ptoduoed  bis  pampblet,  intitled,  *  More  Short  Ways 
the  DiaBonten.  London :  1704/  Instead  of  adopting  the  disguise  he  assumed  in 
a  former  pamphlet  with  a  aimilar  title,  he  now  told  his  stoiy  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language.  His  satire,,  however,  is  sufficiently  caustic  and  severe.  He  was  aroused  to 
tike  attaek  by  the  continued  insnlts  of  the  highflying  clergy,  whose  sermons  and  writings 
were  a  aeries  of  libels  against  the  Dissenters.  The  works  he  had  particularly  in  view, 
were  Wesley's  attack  upon  Dissenting  Academies,  and  an  assise  sermon  of  Sacheverell's, 
preafihed  befonB  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Judges  and  Grand  Jury,  March  the  9th, 
1703-4,  in  which  he  repeats  the  slanders  of  Wesley. 

Immediately  afterwards,  De  Foe  published  *  The  Dissenters  Misrepresented  and 
Bqpreaented.  Lend.  1704.*  4to.  In  this  work  he  points  out  a  variety  of  particulars  in 
vhich  the  Dissenters  were  calumniated  by  high-churchmen ;  and  remarks,  that  they 
diowed  themselves  better  qualified  to  blacken  the  characters  of  others  than  to  clear  up 
their  own. 

De  Foe  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  high  party  in  the  month  of  July,  in  a  work 
eotltled  <  A  New  Teet  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd's  Honesty.  Lond.  1704.*  This  was 
designed  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Loyalty,*  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  certain  churchmen  had  but  indifferent 
pcetenaions  to  that  political  virtue.  In  the  present  performance,  he  brings  forward  a 
ehaige  as  little  &vourable  to  their  morals,  and  sustains  it  in  a  variety  of  particulars  as  it 
regarded  their  behaviour  to  the  Dissenters. 

Onr  aothoi^s  next  publication  was  a  narrative  of  the  fearful  storm  which  arose  in  the 
a^fat  of  ike  27th  November,  1703,  and  which  for  violence,  extent,  and  duration,  as  well 
as  for  the  dismal  consequences  that  accompanied  it,  was  unprecedented  in  history.  It  is 
to  the  pen  of  De  Foe  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  completest  account  of  this  visitation. 
After  being  frequently  announced  for  publication,  it  was  published  towards  the  end  of 
July  vrith  the  following  title  : — *  The  Storm,  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
Ca«ialitiea  and  Disasters  which*  happened  in  the  late  dreadful  Tempest,  &c. ;  London : 
170i.*  The  materials  upon  which  De  Foe  founded  the  work  consist  chiefly  of  letters 
from  the  clergy  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the  -parishes  to  which  the  narrative 
relates.  These  are  mostly  presented  in  their  documentary  form,  which,  whilst  they  ^ve 
it  the  stamp  of  authentieity,  prevented  those  exertions  of  genius  that  distinguish  the 
other  writings  of  the  author.  His  work,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  explain- 
mg  the  natural  causes  of  winds,  hb  shows  more  science,  and  in  delivering  the  opinions 
of  the  naetents,  that  this  ishmd  is  more  subject  to  storms  than  other  parts  of  the  worid, 
he  displays  more  literature  than  he  has  been  generally  supposed  to  possess.  He  is 
moreoTer  entitled  to  the  yet  higher  praise,  that  he  seized  that  awful  occasion  to  inculcate 
the  fimdamental  troths  of  religion  :  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  fnture  reward 
sad  pqniahment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Ufov  the  accession  of  Harley  to  office,  in  the  spring  of  1704,  he  wisely  judged  that 
a  writer  of  De  Foe's  talents  and  perseverance  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  new 
IGnistera,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  their  support ;  and  as  his  own  politics  were  in  the 
,  not  disBimilar  from  those  of  De  Foe,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more  favourable  atten- 
to  his  overtures  than  his  Tory  predecessors  had  received.  He  accordingly  made  a 
private  communication  to  him  with  that  view,  but  no  arrangement  seems  to  have  taken 
plaee  between  them,  as  De  Foe  continued  in  prison  some  months  afterwards.  It  was  to 
tfaia  miuster'a  inflnenoe,  however,  that  he  eventually  owed  his  release.    It  was  most 
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likely  throngb  the  same  medimn  HuA  the  Queen  became  aoqoaiitted  with  his  BMritty  and 
was  made  conscious  of  the  injostice  of  bis  pnnisbment,  wbieh  she  now  appeared  desiroaa 
to  mitigate.  For  this  purpose  she  sent  some  relief  to  his  wife  and  fsmily,  thioagh  her 
treasurer,  the  Lord  Grodolphin ;  and  transmitted  to  himself  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  fine,  and  the  expenses  attending  his  disehaiga  fieom  prison. 

By  this  powerful  interposition^  De  Foe  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  17CH»  and  through  the  same  interest  was  employed  in  sef«nl  honourable 
services^  whu^  he  dischaiged  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  satisiictioii  of  his  em- 
ployers, as  we  learn  from  himself. 

As  well  to  avoid  the  town-talk  iw  to  breathe  a  salubrious  air  alter  so  long  a  confine- 
ment, De  Foe  immediately  retired  to  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  paswd 
some  time,  amusing  his  leisure  hours  by  composing  new  works  for  the  press. 

The  first  publication  after  his  release  was  %  poem,  written  dming  his  confinement, 
and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances  at  the  time.  It  is  called  *  An  Elegy  on  tite 
Author  of  the  ^  True  Bom  Englishman ;"  London :  170i,'  in  the  prefoee  to  which  he  com- 
plains loudly  of  the  ill-usage  he  was  continually  receiTing  fi:t>m  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 
The  successes  of  the  English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  fai  the  preceding 
summer,  had  furnished  the  poets  of  the  age  with  a  proHfie  subject  for  the  exereise  of 
their  muse.  De  Foe  was  not  backward  in  contributing  his  diare  to  the  general  stock, 
and  produced  on  the  29th  August^  *  A  Hymn  to  Victory,'  to  which  are  prefixed  two 
pages  of  dedication  to  the  Queen,  also  in  Tcrfe,  aad  to  these  he  has  signed  his  name,  a 
course  not  usual  with  him. 

De  Foe's  pen  was  next  exercised  upon  %  sulyeot  that  needlessly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  was  made  of  more  importance,  both  by  dirines  and  politicians, 
than  it  really  demanded. 

John  Asgilly  a  gentleman  who  had  aliBad/  distioguidwd  himself  by  his  learning  and 
ingenuity,  haying  his  attention  directed  to  the  study  of  divinity,  had  adopted  a  theory 
upon  the  subject  of  death  and  a  future  st^te,  which,  however  absurd,  was  fortified  by 
precedents,  and  was,  to  say  the  wcmit  of  it^  b«t  an  innocent  delusion.  Unhappily  for 
l^imgAlf^  he  Eved  0  a  period  when  the  smallest  deviation  from  orthodoxy  was  regarded 
by  theologians  as  an  offence  that  demanded  a  visitation  firon  the  mvil  power.  This  irra- 
tional piode  of  confuting  error,  so  disgraceful  to  learning,  and  so  fixreign  to  t^  spiiH  of 
Christianity,  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  A^pU,  who  evinced  its  fiitility  by  adhering 
to  his  opinions. 

The  obnoxious  doctrine  propounded  by  AsgiU,  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  with 
the  following  title :  *  An  Argument^  proving,  that  accordiBg  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal 
Life,  reTesl«4  ui  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be  translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  passing  through  Death,  although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through  Death  ;  1703.'  The  woric  was  no  sooner 
I  published  than  a  general  clamour  was  raised  against  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a 
blasphemer,  though  Asgill  had  said  nothing  to  warrant  these  charges.  Upon  these  im- 
putations reaching  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  order  was  made  for  his  expulsion,  with  a  provision  that  he  should  be  thereafter 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House. 

De  Fo?  took  a  much  bettei:  method  of  oanfhting  his  opinions,  in  a  pamphkt  pub- 
lished towards  the  end  of  September,  and  entitled  *  An  Enquiiy  into  the  case  of 
Mr  Asgill's  General  Trapslation  ;  showing  that  it  is  not  ^  nesrer  way  to  Heaven  than 
the  G^vc,  &o.  Lo9don :  1704.'  This  work  strongly  iUustiates,  not  only  the  versatility 
of  De  Foe's  genius,  but  the  solidity  of  his  mind,  when  attvapted  to  religious  subjects. 
Although  trade  and  politics  had  engrossed  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  they  had 
Qiot  oblitfi^rated  hu  ^^^J  theolqgic^  studies  for  which  he  alwwyi  pwisniisd  a  taste.    As 
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•  tfitU  and  ooaun«itfttor  vpes  the  SeiiptvMiy  he  often  diowi  gfeet  jnd^ent  m  well  as 
aeatenew,  audi  writea  with  an  eameat  ierioameis  that  beitted  the  gravity  of  his  subject. 
Unlike  tlie  lailing  theolegiana  of  his  daj,  he  treats  a  whimsical  writer  with  deeenoy  and 
g^od  manneie,  eenlnes  himself  clesely  to  the  subjeot  in  dispute,  and  never  alloWB  his 
jmI  for  ofthodoi^  to  detraet  from  the  diaractsry  or  draw  nnwarrsntable  eonclosioos 
fram  ik»  premises  of  his  opponent.  Although  it  was  a  subjeot  npon  which  a  writer  of 
leaa  aerietuness  would  have  employed  his  wit,  he  paid  more  homage  to  the  cause  with 
,  which  it  was  connected,  than  to  indulge  in  a  talent  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  direct 
I  upon  proper  occasions. 

I         De  Foe  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  a  prison,  before  new  scandals  were 

nuaed  by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  him.    Wliilst  he  was  enjoying  him- 

,  self  in  bis  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  and  quietly  pursuing  his  literary 

oeenpations,  some  of  the  news-writers  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  fled  from  justice, 

and  that  warrants  were  out  for  his  apprehension. 

In  his  '  Review'  for  October  7, 1704,  he  gives  this  account  of  the  afihir  ;-*>*<  Whereas, 
the  aathor  of  this  paper  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  the  country,  open  hi^  extraordinary 
and  lawful  occasions,  and  some  persons  maliciensly  and  scandalously  "reported  and 
eansed  it  to  be  written  In  newa-letters,  that  he  is  absconded  and  fled  from  justice :  he 
gives  this  notice  to  all  penbons  yiAkom  It  nmy  concern,  that  he  knows  no  guilt  for  which 
he  haa  any  occaiion  te  fly ;  so,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  in  the  written  news  the  malice  of 
the  wwrld,  he  took  eare  to  give  pdblie  notice  to  the  government  where  he  is,  and  shall 
ahrayv  be  ready  to  show  himsdf  to  the  fiMes  of  his  enemies,  let  the  occasion  be  what 
it  wiH." 

The  dander  being  repealed,  he  published  the  Ibllowing  notice  in  his  *  Review'  for 
November  4,  in  which  he  traces  it  to  its  authors :  **  Whereas,  in  several  written  news- 
letten  dispersed  about  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Dyer,  a  news 
writer,  and  by  Mr  Fox,  bookseller  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  has  falsely,  and  out  of  mere 
nialiee,  been  scandalously  asserted,  that  Daniel  De  Foe  was  absconded,  and  fled  from 
I  justiee ;  that  he  had  been  searched  for  by  messengers,  could  not  be  found,  and  more  the 
;  like  scoundrel  expressions  ;  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  desires  all  people  who  are 
j  willing  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  like  villanous  practices,  to  take  notice,  that  the 
whole  stoiy  is  a  mere  genuine  forgery,  industriously  and  maliciously  contrived,  if  pes- 
■ble,  to  bring  him  into  trouble ;  that  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  being  at  St  Edmund's 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  when  the  first  of  these  papers  appeared,  immediately  wrote  to  both 
her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  being  in  the  country  on  his 
lawfril  occasions,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  on  the  least  intimation  from  them,  he  would 
come  up  by  post,  and  put  himself  into  their  hands,  to  answer  any  charge  that  should  be 
brought  against  him.  That  as  soon  as  his  business  was  over  in  the  country,  he  made  his 
humble  complaint  of  this  unprecedented  usage  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  tiie 
honour  to  understand,  that  no  officer,  messenger,  or  other  person,  had  recmved  any 
order,  warrant,  or  other  direction,  to  search  for,  apprehend,  or  otherwise  disturb  the 
said  Daniel  De  Foe,  or  that  there  was  any  complaint,  or  charges  brought  against  him. 
And  further,  having  been  informed,  that  Mr  Robert  Stephens,  the  messenger,  had 
reported  that  he  had  an  order  or  power  fro^  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  stop  and  detain 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  that  he  made  several  inquiries  after  him  to  that  purpose ; 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  gives  notice,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  and  befbre 
his  application  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  went,  and  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  wit- 
nesses, spoke  with  the  said  Robert  Stephens  the  messenger,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  the 
press,  wad  offering  himself  into  his  custody,  demanded  of  him  if  he  had  received  any 
ord^  to  detain  him  ;  and  he  denied  that  he  liad  any  such  order,  notwithstanding  he  had 
^  most  openly  and  in  villanous  terms,  repeatod  before,  that  he  would  detain  him  if  he 


could  find  him,  and  had  in  a  NaBdalons  maanor  made  inqniriM  after  him.  The  aaid 
Daniel  De  Foe,  haying  no  other  remedj  against  each  harharonB  treatment^  but  bj  Mtting 
the  matter  in  a  tme  light,  thinks  he  eonld  do  no  less  in  justice  to  the  goremment  and 
himself,  than  make  this  pnblieatioa ;  and  forther,  he  hereby  offers  the  reward  of  20^.  to 
any  person  that  will  disooyer  to  him,  so  as  to  prove  it,  the  anther  and  pnblisher  of  any 
of  those  written  news-letters,  in  which  those  reports  were  published,  which  shall  be  paid 
immediatelj,  upon  sach  proof  made,  at  the  publisher's  of  tiiis  paper.  Witness  my  hand, 
Danxsl  Ds  Fos." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thx  next  subject  that  engaged  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  was  one  that  still  preserves  its 
importance,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  support  of  the  poor  remains  an 
object  of  legislation. 

To?rsrds  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworih  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  C<Hnmons  for  the  employment  of  the  pocir ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
in  every  parish  a  parochial  manufisetory,  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  its  support.  Whilst 
under  the  considwation  of  the  House  it  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  member  who  had 
framed  it ;  and,  having  thus  become  public  property,  it  was  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
From  an  f^rehension  that  Sir  Humphrey  had  mistaken  the  right  method  of  remedying 
the  grievance  of  which  he  complained,  De  Foe  now  penned  his  masterly  treatise,  en- 
titled, *  Giving  Alms  no  Charity ;  and  employing  the  Poor  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation  ; 
beuDig  an  Essay  upon  this  great  question,  whether  Workhouses,  Corporations,  and  Houses 
of  Correction  for  employing  the  Poor,  as  now  practised  in  England,  or  Parish  Stocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  Pamphlet,  entituled,  "  A  Bill  for  the  better  Relief  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  &c."  are  not  miichievous  to  the  Nation,  tendiii^  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  our  Trade,  and  to  increase  the  Number  and  Misery  of  the  Poor.  London,  1704/ 

This  able  and  well-timed  treatise  upon  an  important  subject  is  distinguished 
alike  by  comprehensive  knowledge,  acnteness  of  penetration,  and  soundness  of  judg- 
mtot;  and  it  may  still  be  perused  with  advantage.  De  Foe  wrote  mi^ch  upon  the 
same  question  in  his  *  Review'  both  now  and  afterwards,  when  the  bill,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  again  brought  before  Parliament. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1706,  De  Foe  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health.  For  some 
time  previously  he  appears  to  have  laid  aside  from  a  regular  application  to  his 
studies ;  but  occasionsJ  intervals  of  ease  enabled  him  to  continue  his  *  Review,'  which 
met  with  but  slight  interruption  in  its  ordinary  course  of  publication.  The  nature  of 
his  illness  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  of  some  months'  continuance,  and  remained  with 
him  during  the  whole  of  January.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  constitution  had 
received  a  shook  by  his  long  confinement. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  return  to  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
former  year,  he  was  welcomed  with  that  fiivour  and  distinction  which  his  splendid 
services  so  amply  merited.  Besides  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  state,  gar- 
lands of  praise  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  poets  of  the  age.  De  Foe  published  upon 
this  occasion,  *  The  DouUe  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  London,  1705.' 
Whilst  he  eulogises  the  Duke  for  his  victories  abroad,  and  makes  him  second  in  fame  to 
ncme  but  his  beloved  William,  he  hails  his  return  as  the  harbinger  of  that  internal 
peace  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  u  stranger. 

De  Foe's  next  publication  was  entitled  '  Party  Tyranny ;  or  an  Occasional  Bill  in 
Miniature,  as  now  practised  in  Carolina.  ]:iOndon,  1705.'  This  is  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Dissenters  of  Carolina,  who  though,  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
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tkat  edoay  were  gnerooBly  opprened  by  the  dominftat  High  Chnroh  party  there.  Soon 
after  thifl  appealed,  *  Adviee  to  all  Partiee/  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Trae-bom  fingliah- 
nin.  London :  1705 ;'  a  traet  vkioh  had  been  written  a  conaidefalile  time,  and  was 
leLnd  with  other  papers  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  early  part  of  1705,  De  Foe  committed  to  the  press  a  second  ydnme  of  his 

vrittBgs,  containing  most  of  the  political  pamphlets  and  satires  published  by  him  since 

tb  dose  of  his  former  Tolome.    He  aanoonces  the  coUeetion  in  the  following  Pre&ee  :— * 

**  Thm  same  reasons  whidi  obtained  npon  me  to  expose  to  the  world  some  of  the 

i  looMfieees  I  had  fonneriy  poMished  single,  in  a  stated  collection,  and  a  book  by  them* 

1 1  idres,  hold  good  for  my  prooeediiig  to  a  seoond  Tolome,  Tis.  that  if  I  do  not,  somebody 

1'  dtt  win  do  it  for  me. 

'*  The  scandalous  liberty  of  thepreOy  which  no  man  more  than  myself  coyets  to  see 
>  rectified,  is  such,  that  all  manner  of  property  seems  prostrated  to  ^  aTsrioe  of  some 
,  pMple ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  eyen  reading  itself  will  in  time  grow  intolerable. 

**  No  author  is  now  capable  of  preserving  the  purity  of  his  style,  no,  nor  the  nstiTe 

,  pndnst  of  his  thoughts  to  posterity,  sinoe  after  the  first  edition-  of  his  work  has  shown 

I  itielf,  and  perhaps  sinks  in  a  few  hands,  piratio  printers  or  hackney  abridgers  fill  the 

worid,  the  first  with  spurious  and  incorrect  copies,  and  the  latter  with  impeifect  and 

ibond  representations,  both  in  fact,  style,  and  design. 

« 'Tis  in  Tain  to  exdaia  at  the  villany  of  these  praetioes,  while  no  law  is  left  to 
pasish  them.  The  press  groans  under  the  unhappy  burthen,  and  yet  is  in  a  strait 
between  two  miaohiefik* 

'^  1.  The  tyranny  of  a  licenser.  This  in  all  ages  has  been  a  method  so  all,  so  aibitrary, 
ind  10  subjected  to  bribery  and  parties,  that  the  Goiveamettt  has  thought  fit,  injustice 
to  tbe  learned  part  of  the  world,  not  to  suffer  it,  since  it  has  always  been  shutting  up 
the  piess  to  one  aide  and  opening  it  to  the  other;  which,  as  affiurs  are  in  England  often 
ckugiag,  has,  in  its  turn,  been  oppressiye  to  both. 

''2.The  unbridled  liber^  of  invading  eachothei^s  pnqperty ;  and  this  is  the  evil  the 
pTBM  BOW  cries  for  help  in. 

**  To  let  it  go  on  thus,  will,  in  time,  discourage  all  manner  of  learning ;  and 
utliorB  will  never  set  heartily  about  anything,  when  twen^  years  study  shall  immedi- 
•tely  be  sacrificed  to  the  profit  of  a  piratical  printer,  who  not  only  ruins  the  author,  but 
ibuei  the  work. 

^  I  shall  trouble  myself  only  to  give  some  instances  of  this  in  my  own  case. 
**  1.  As  to  the  abusing  the  copy,  the  *  Trae-bom  Englishman'  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
■mple,  by  which  the  author,  though  in  it  he  eyed  no  profit,  had  he  been  to  enjoy  the 
profit  of  his  own  labour,  had  gained  about  1,000(. ;  a  book  that,  besides  nine  editions  of 
tlie  author,  has  been  twelve  times  printed  by  other  hands ;  some  of  which  have  been 
iold  for  Id.  others  2d.  and  others  6d.,  the  author's  edition  being  fairiy  printed,  and  on 
good  paper,  and  could  not  be  sold  under  a  shilling.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  small  ones 
We  been  sold  in  the  streets  for  2d.  or  at  Id. :  and  the  author,  thus  abused  and  dis- 
ooonged,  had  no  remedy  but  patience. 

*' And  yet  he  had  received  no  mortification  at  this,  had  his  copy  been  transmitted  furiy 
to tbe world  ;  but  the  monstrous  abuses  (rf  that  kind  are  hardly  credible :  twenty,  fifty,in 
lome  phMcs  uxty  lines  left  out  in  a  place,  others  turned,  spoiled,  and  so  intolerably 
Bttogled,  that  the-  parent  of  the  brat  conld  not  know  his  own  child.  This  is  the  thing 
complained  o^  and  which  I  wait  with  patience,  and  not  witlMUt  hopes,  to  see  rectified. 

'  *  U  is  said  that  the  vigorous  remonstranoea  of  De  Foe  on  this  subject  procured  the  Act  of 
I  Ame,  »  For  the  Enconragement  of  Learning  by  vesting  the  Copies  of  prhited  Books  la  the 
Aflthon  or  their  assigns." 


J 


« 


A  oettain  printer^  wiioie  parMtiM  tluit  wfn  too  well  loMnm  to  seed  ft  luuiie, 
hftving  frequoiitly  praotifed  the  Mune  ihing  in  padieiikn,  made  the  fixst  ei»y  in  genoral, 
and  piinted  a  spnrions  and  enroneooa  copy  of  nmdry  thingi,  which  he  called  mine,  and 
entitled  them  '  A  Collection  of  the  Woxks  of  the  Anther  of  the  **  Tmo-hom  Engliih- 
Man;  " 

<^  And  though  the  author  waa  then  emhroiled  with  the  Govemmait  for  one  of  the 
pamphlets  he  oolleotedy  yet  had  thia  man  the  iMo  to  print  among  them  the  tame 
pamphlet,  presnming  so  far  npon  the  partialis  of  the  pnUie  leientment,  thai  he  ihonld 
paaa  with  impunity  Inr  the  pnhKfhing  that  Twy  thing  for  whioh  ihe  anther  waifHo  be 
puroned  with  the  ntmoit  MTOfity. 

'*  This,  as  it  was  a  full  proo^  and  most  undeniable  testimony,  that  the  resentment 
showed  to  ike  anther  was  en  some  other  and  less  justifiable  aeoonnt  than  the  publishing 
that  book,  so  was  it  a  Severn  satire  on  the  ignoranee  and  nnwariness  of  that  ministiy, 
who  had  not  eyes  to  see  their  justioe  plainly  exposed,  and  their  general  prooeedingt 
bantered  by  a  petty  printer,  in  publishing  baieiheed,  andindsAanee  ol  them,  that  same 
book  for  whidi  another  man  stood  arraigned,  and  wis  to  be  exposed. 

**  Nor  was  the  insnlt  to  the  Goftmsnent  all  the  eirenmslanee  of  gnilt  in  this  publi- 
eatton,  but  the  most  abenrd  and  sidaenlons  mistakes  in  the  copies  were  such  as  rendered 
it  a  doable  cheat :  first,  to  the  anthsr,  to  whom  it  waa  a  most  aggratated  theft ;  first,  as 
it  was  invading  his  right,  and,  seeondly,  as  it  was  done  while  he  was  in  trouble,  and 
unable  to  ri|^t  himsslf.  Seosadly,  to  the  buysM,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  ridienlons 
banter,  and  mere  picking  their  pockets,  the  snthor  having,  in  his  first  perusal  of  it, 
deteeted  above  three  hundred  and  filly  enraie  in  the  printing,  marring  the  ▼erse,  spoiling 
the  sense,  and  nttesly  inverting  the  tnie  intent  and  meaning. 

<*  The  author  having  expressed  himself  tiiough  in  deeent  terms,  against  the  firal- 
neos  of  this  praotiee :  the  piteter  having  no  plea  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Ihet,  juetifiesit, 
and  says,  he  will  do  the  like  by  anything  an  anther  prints  on  his  own  aocount,  since  anthon 
have  no  right  to  employ  a  printei  unless  they  had  served  their  times  to  a  bookseller. 

«<  This  ridiculous  allegation  seems  to  me  to  be  as  if  a  man*s  house  being  on  fire,  he 
had  no  right  to  get  he^  fiir  the  qnsnehing  it,  of  anybody  but  the  insurer's  fire-men. 

**  The  instanee  of  thi«  Mse  wuenot  worth  notice,  nor  the  man  touched  in  it  signifi- 
esat  enough  to  mention,  wene  it  not  at  the  same  time  to  let  tiie  world  see  the  weak 
reasons  given  for  so  fotal  a  mischief^  and  a  thing  so  discouraging  to  all  manner  of  learning 
and  industiy,  as  this  esosUtant  liesaee  of  the  preas  is« 

^<  It  may  be  inqniaed  here  how  will  yon  find  a  remedy  for  this  mischief?  How  will 
you  have  the  dronss  that  weris  none,  but  devour  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  bees, 
kept  out  of  the  hive  f 

'^  It  is  an  nnhappinsss  that^  in  answering  this  point,  there  is  not  difficulty  enough 
either  to  excuse  the  Goveiament  in  letting  it  lie  so  long  neglected,  or  to  procure  me  any 
ffsasouable  applause  for  the  eontrivanoe. 

**  The  road  is  as  plain  as  ^e  table  of  multiplication,  and  that  a  conjunction  of  parts 
makes  an  addition  of  quantity ;  two  short  clauses  would  heal  aU  these  evils,  would  pre- 
vent seditious  p«nq»hlets>  lampoons,  and  hiveotives  against  the  Government,  or  at  least 
prevent  their  going  unpunished,  and  preserve  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour 
and  industry. 

*'  First  That  every  antikor  set  his  name  to  what  he  writes,  and  that  every  printer 
or  publisher  that  prinU  or  publishes  a  book  vrithout  it,  shall  be  deemed  the  author,  and 
answerable  for  the  contents. 

**  Secondly.  That  no  man  shall  print  another  man's  copy ;  or  in  English,  that  no 
printer  or  bookseller  shall  rob  another  man's  house,  for  it  really  is  no  better,  nor  is  it  any 
slander,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  pretence,  to  call  it  by  that  title. 


pupoMd  to  have  given  «  ihort  h 

lometbing  of  tlM  reaaoa  of  theiBy  bot  I  find  it  too  long  for  a  pmfiMie. 
«  Tke  *  Hjnm  to  the  Pillory*  seems  mogt  to  reqfiiire  it ;  tbe  reader  is  desired  to 
ilna  poem  wat  tiie  anthoir's  deolaiation,  even  when  in  the  cmel  hands  of  a 
aa  well  as  nnjnst  ministry,  that  the  treatment  he  had  from  them  was  anjust| 
^  and  oonaeqaently  illegal. 
**  Ab  this  satire,  or  poem,  call  it  whioh  yon  please,  was  wrote  at  the  very  time  he  was 
treated  in  that  manner,  it  was  taken  for  a  defiance  of  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  their 
■oi  tbinkiiig  fit  to  prosecute  him  for  H  was  a  fidr  eoncesrion  d  goflt  in  the  former  pro> 
eeadiDg,  since  ha  was  in  their  power,  and,  as  they  tiionght^  not  ^e  to  eome  ont  of  it. 

^  ^Tb  trae  some  fiiint  show  of  resentment  was  made,  and  the  anther,  though  then  in 
piiaoa,  never  deelined  the  test  of  hy  but  they  began  to  see  themselves  in  the  wrong  from 
the  very  first  exerting  their  cruelty  and  treachery  upon  this  author,  and  the  interest  of 
tiha  party  aennbly  decayed  hmn  that  very  moment  cdF  time. 

**Maltitodes  of  occasioBS  have  since  that  served  to  convince  the  world  that  every 
WQsd  of  the  book  he  saflered  for  was  both  literally  and  interpretively  the  sense  of  the 
pasty  poisted  at,  true,  in  &et,  and  tme  in  representation,  and  therefore  he  cannot  but 
ifpast  tlia  oonolasMa  $$  lelatittg  to  himsd^  wheh  he  has  seen  made  good  even  to  public 


••  Tell  then  the  ssen  thet  pbc'd  him  there 
Are  scandals  to  the  time. 
Are  at  a  lots  to  find  his  guilt, 
And  can't  commit  his  crime." 

•^  I  dmvld  aalaig^  on  thif  snlQecty  but  tiiat»  p#riuip0»  the  worid  auy  in  some  proper 
ba  tao^hlad  with  the  joonu4  of  all  the  proee^dings,  toals,  treaties  and  debates 
tlitit  hrnif  a^d  the  bar bantj  as  well  as  foUy  of  their  coadnct  be  set  in  a  tme  light 
to  Hm  world. 

**  As  to  the  otlier  pieoep,  the  wodd  has  so«a  them  so  lately  in  their  proper  seasons, 
tha  snbjeots  an  lo  plai%  I  tUak  'tis  aeedkss  to  saj  anything  neie  to  them ;  let 
te  thanselvas. 

ne  astieles  in  the  volvme  are  eighteen  in  ^nmbei.  It  has  the  following  adver- 
IJMBaeat  :•— **  Advertisement  ef  a  q>nrions  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the 
aQthov  of  *  The  Tra^bom  Englishman/  There  being  a  psetended  collection  of  some  of 
thioas  imet%  published  under  the  same  name,  it  is  thought  fit  to  give  notice,  that  there 
a«a  aaveval  things  inserted  in  the  said  book  w\Mi  were  not  his,  and  these  that  are,  being 
Ml  of  oRors,  omissions,  and  mistakes,  which  in  many  places  invert  the  sense  and  design 
«f  tba  author.  K.  B.  The  tme  eolleotion  oontains  above  double  the  number  of  tracts 
thttt  man  printed  in  the  pirated  edition,  as  is  at  large  mf  ntioned  in  the  prefiuse  to  the 
second  editioB  lately  published  with  addttions.  Corrected  by  himself.  Priee,  bound,  Os.*' 
Hk  wfokM  eame  to  a  third  edition  in  171C^  with  the  addition  of  a  key.    The  satire  being 

pointed  by  tiie  speeifieation  of  characters,  and  obscurities  being  illuminated  by  the 
sftion  of  cironmstances,  a  numerous  class  of  readers  were  induced  by  their  seal  of 
pssty,  or  dedre  of  scandal,  to  look  isr  grattfieation  from  our  author's  treatises.  He 
osniplsins,  tiiat  his  writings  had  been  most  neglected  of  them,  who  at  the  same  time 
h«vt  owned  them  useltaL 

Da  Foe  now  employed  himself  in  composing  a  politieal  satire  in  prose,  which  he 
pnhlidied  the  26th  of  March,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Consolidator ;  or  Memoirs  of 
IVnnsaotions  f^m  the  Woild  in  the  Moon.    London:  1706.'    This  is  by  no 
one  of  l>e  Foe's  best  performances,  but  it  deserves  notice,  if  on  no  other  account,  for 
that  it  certainly  contains  the  first  hints  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  Swift,  many 
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yean  afterwardi,  embodied  in  GuUiTer,  purtifealarlj  in  bis  aeoomit  of  Lapnta,  the  book- 
making  machine,  &c,  &e.  It  contains,  moreoTer,  a  great  many  bye-bits  against  all  tbe 
antbors  of  tbe  time,  from  Diyden  to  Tim.  D'Urfey. 

Our  antbor  next  sent  fortb  '  Tbe  Experiment ;  or,  tbe  Sbortest  Way  witb  tbe  Die- 
aenten  exemplified.  Being  tbe  ease  of  Mi  Abrabam  Gill,  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  tbe 
Isle  of  Hy,  and  a  full  acooont  of  bis  being  sent  for  a  Soldier  by  Mr  Fern  (an  Ecclesi- 
astical Justice  of  Peaoe)  and  otber  Conspirators.  1705/  tbe  subject  of  wbicb  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  tbe  title. 

It  was  about  tbis  time  also,  tbai  De  Foe  oommitted  to  tbe  press  '  Tbd  Dyet  cC 
Poland,'  a  political  satire  levelled  at  tbe  late  ministers.  In  point  of  merit,  tbis  is  one  oC 
De  Fq^'s  best  poetical  satires.  Altboug^  in  gemenl  it  partakes  of  tbe  same  nneoutbness 
tbat  cbaracterises  tbe  rest  of  bis  poetry,  yet  tbere  are  some  well*tnmed  passages,  and 
bis  cbaracters  are  drawn  mtb  animation. 

Tbe  masked  battery  from  bebind  wbicb  De  Foe  bad  issued  bis  missiles  against  tbe 
Tories  did  not  secure  eitber  tbe  autbor,  or  bis  object,  from  detection.  His  poem  was 
reprinted  witb  annotations  and  animadversions,  under  the  following  title :  *  Tbe  Dyet  of 
Poland,  a  Satire,  considered  pangrapb  by  paragraph.  To  which  is  added, »  Key  to  the 
whole,  with  tbe  names  of  tbe  Author,  and  tbe  NobiUiy  and  Gentry  that  are  scandalously 
pointed  at  in  it.  Loud,  printed  and  sold  by  Ben.  Bragge,  in  the  year  1706.'  8to. 
Tbe  work  was  also  handled  with  great  severity  fay  another  writer,  in  *  The  Case  of  tbe 
Church  of  England's  Memorial  fairly  stated.' 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  preparing  bis  *  Dyet  of  Poland,*  be  was  appointed  by  Harley  to 
execute  some  mission,  of  a  secret  nature,  which  required  bis  presence  upon  tbe  continent. 
Of  tbe  nature  of  the  serriee  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  any  account ;  but  it  appears  to 
bare  been  attended  with  some  danger,  and  to  baye  required  his  abeenoe  ibr  al>out  two 
months.  Tbe  minister,  who  was  well  acquainted  witb  bis  enterprising  character,  was 
justified  in  bis  choice,  by  the  able  and  fearless  manner  in  which  be  discharged  bis  trust ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  so  well  satisfied,  tbat  upon  bis  return  be  procured  him  an 
appointment  at  home  as  a  reward  fin*  bis  services.  Before  his  departars  he  had  several 
interviews  witb  Harley,  and  a  letter  written  by  bun  to  that  minister,  but  a  fow  days 
before,  is  still  preserved  in  tbe  Bristish  Museum.    It  is  as  fi>llows :— • 

**  Sir,— I  cannot  but  retain  a  very  deep  sense  of  tbe  candour  and  goodness  w^  w<*> 
you  rec4  me  last  night.  The  perticularB,  Sir,  admitt  of  no  epithets  to  illustrate  y* ;  it 
remaines  to  me  onely  to  tender  yon  all  j*  acknowlegem*  of  a  gratefol  temper  highly 
obliged.  Pursuant,  Sir,  to  y*  plainness  I  have  yo*  leave  to  use,  the  enclosed  papers  are 
written  for  y'  perusall.  They  are  observations  firom  y*  discourse  of  j*  town  on  y*  afiair 
of  y«  fieet ;  'tis  an  unhi4>py  sidiject,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  much  less  than  is  discoursed 
on  tbat  bead.  I  have  onely  one  thing  to  prenuse,  and  which  I  entreat  you  to  bdieve  of 
me— 4hat  I  have  no  manner  of  personal  design  as  to  Sir  George  B— - ;  I  neither  kno' 
him,  nor  am  concerned  with  him,  or  w^  any  that  does  kno'  him,  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  have  not  the  least  disrespect  for  him,  or  any  personal  prejudice,  on  any  account  what- 
soever. I  b<^  you  will  please  to  give  full  credit  to  me  in  tlds,  otherwise  it  would  be 
very  rude  and  presuming  to  offSer  you  y*  paper.  I  am  preparing  w^  joy  to  execute  your 
commands  for  Thursday  next,  and  fhrnisbing  myself  witb  horses,  &c. ;  and  entreat 
y*  liberty,  since  y*  time  is  short,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  see  you  often,  of  troubling  you 
tbe  more  w^  my  visits  of  this  sort,  and  fill  you  w***  my  short  requests.  First  S'  that  yon 
will  be  pleased  to  order  y'  letter  of  leave  for  Mr  CkrMapker  Hurt^*  [probably  a  name  be 
assumed  for  tbe  occasion]  to  be  absent  on  his  private  affaires  for  two  months  or  more. 
Tbat  you  will  please  to  think  of  some  instrucions  for  my  speciall  conduct ;  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  have  something  about  me  like  a  certificate,  pass,  or  what 
you  think  fit,  to  prevent  being  questioned,  searcht,  or  detained,  by  any  accident,  w^  often 


hi^woa  on  the  ro«d ;  the  natvre  and  numoer  of  snoh  a  thing  I  remit  to  y'  judgment* 
II  win  be  very  neoeMazy  that  I  should  be  provided  against  y*  impertinence  of  a  countiy 
jutioe.  The  poem,  S'  of  y*  Diet  of  P — d,  I  omitted  to  mendon  to  you  last  night ;  but 
certainly  t'will  be  veiy  neeessaxy  to  carry  into  y*  country  with  me  ;  and  as  I  am  sure 
of  ha  being  very  usefoll,  I  cannot  but  importune  yon  to  let  me  perfect  it,  and  turn  it 
ibmd  into  the  world.  I  expect  strange  effects  from  it  as  to  y*  house.  The  other  papers 
vUflii  I  poipoeed  to  ftimish,  I  referr,  w^  y'  license  to  send  you  per  post :  Perticularly 
ma  notes  relating  to  y*  Parliam*  and  a  scheme  of  an  o£ELce  for  secret  intelligence,  at 
kma  and  abroad.  This  last,  as  I  kno'  yon  are  not  ignorant  of  the  valine,  y*  magnitude, 
vd  Jktosmty  of  y*  design,  w^  y*  want  of  such  aihing  in  this  nation,  so  I  shall  ta'c 
vUe  I  am  abroad  to  finish  a  perfect  scheme,  and  such  a  one  as  I  hope  you  will  approve 
ad  put  in  practice ;  that,  if  possible,  the  affaires  of  all  Europe  may  lye  constantly  before 
JOB  in  a  true  li^ht,  and  yon  may  kno'  what  is  a  doeing  all  over  Europe,  even  before  'tis 
tdoeing ;  and  in  this  weighty  particular  go  beyond  all  that  ever  were  in  that  place  before 
TOO.  I  ocmfess  S'  I  had  the  enclosed  papers  in  my  pocket  when  I  was  w^  you,  but  was 
owiUiBg  to  rob  myself  ci  so  much  of  y'  obliging  conversation  as  to  produce  y"^.  I 
eoomit  y"  to  jwax  serious  thoughts  as  a  subject  (pardon  me  if  I  think  amiss),  not  at  all 
'  trimi,  sod  at  present  much  wisht  for  in  y*  na'ion.  When  I,  S'*  take  the  freedom  to  lay 
I  aj  of  these  tUnga  before  you,  'tis  for  yon  to  judge  from  as  you  think  fit ;  I  hope  you 
vfl]  sot  find  me  asanming  either  a  positive  detemina'ion,  or  so  much  as  arguing  abso- 
lately ;  I  may  miatake,  the  whole  town  may  mistake ;  though  in  this  case  I  doubt  they 
doBoL  However,  I  am  forward  to  lay  such  things  before  you,  because  I  cannot  but  think 
'tttBocesaaiy  yon  ahould  kno'  in  this,  as  well  as  anything  else,  what  the  people  say. 

I  am,  S^' 

Y'  most  obed«»  &c." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thi  length  to  which  politieal  parties  now  carried  their  animosities  was  strikingly 
eumplified  in  the  personal  treatment  d  our  author.    For  the  freedom  with  which  he 
tfAB  his  mind  against  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  high  flyers,  he  was  not  only  sub- 
jected to  their  scandal  and  abuse,  but  even  threatened  with  violence.    Writing  in  July 
tUi  jear,  he  saya,  **  'Twould  reflect  upon  the  nation  in  general,  should  I  give  the  parti- 
eahn  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  letters,  most  of  which  threaten  my  life  ;  so  that  they 
VQold  think  England  coming  into  the  mode  of  Italy."    To  these  angry  persons  he  says, 
'^Let  them  step  to  Maidstone  jail,  and  there  discourse  a  little  with  their  brother- 
mdems ;  and  if  their  condition  pleases  them,  let  them  follow  their  steps  if  they  can. 
Ueed,  gentlemen,  the  mean,  despicable  author  of  this  paper  is  not  worth  your  attempt- 
ingf  bia  correetion  at  the  price.    Gaols,  fetters,  and  gibbets,  are  odd,  melancholy  things. 
For  a  gentleman  to  dangle  out  of  the  world  in  a  string  has  something  so  ugly,  so 
t^tward,  and  so  disagreeable,  that  yon  cannot  think  of  it  without  regret ;  and  then  the 
nfieetioo  will  be  very  harsh,  that  this  was  for  killing  a  poor  mortified  author,  one  that 
fkt  (pnremmeat  had  killed  before.    It  can  never  be  worth  your  while  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
liopaB  yen  will  let  him  alone  to  time  and  age,  which  are  hastening  upon  us  all,  and  will 
ttitaialy  at  last  do  the  work  to  your  hand." 

But  litfele  regardful  of  these  threats,  he  says,  **  1  move  about  the  world  unguarded 
ad  imanned  ;  a  little  stick,  not  strong  enough  to  correct  a  dog,  supplies  the  place  of 
Hr  0  f>g  great  oaken  towel ;  a  sword,  lometimes,  perhaps,  for  decency,  but  it  is  all 
tmnlasB,  a  mere  nothing,  and  can  do  no  hurt  anywhere  but  just  at  the  tip  of  it. 
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called  the  point :  and  wbaiii  that  in  the  hand  of  a  feehle  author?  Let  Urn  alooey  geqtle- 
men,  and  hare  patienoe  :  jon  will  all  come  to  be  of  hia  mind  ere  long ;  and  then,  if  yott 
had  killed  himi  yon  will  be  aoxiy  for  it."* 

Beaidei  threats  of  personal  Tidleneoy  his  enemies  resorted  to  otiier  methods  of  ill- 
usage.  Crowds  of  sham  actions  and  arrests  poored  in  upon  him ;  debts  in  trade,  of 
seventeen  years'  standing,  and  eomponnded  for,  were  reriyed  ;  writs  were  taken  ont 
withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  ereditor,  and  sometimes  after  he  had  been  paid  ;  asngn- 
ments  of  debts  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  porehased  ;  and  eoUateral  bonds  sued  when 
the  secarities  had  been  resigned.  **  It  woold  take  np  too  much  of  the  reader's  time," 
says  he,  "  to  trouble  the  world  with  the  barbarous  treatment  of  a  man  just  stripped 
naJLcd  by  the  goyemment ;  should  I  descend  to  particulars,  they  would  be  too  diofing 
to  be  read."  In  the  number  of  reports  raised  to  injure  him,  it  was  giren  out  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  Newgate  ;  and  he  tells  US,  that  some  persons  were  so  kind  as  to  go  there 
to  yisit  him.  **  Conuion  compassion,"  says  he,  **  would  lead  most  men  to  pity  those 
who  have  been  ruined  by  any  public  disaster ;  but  this  lot  must  be  expected  by  all  who 
venture  in  plainness,  and  without  flattety,  to  tell  men  their  crimes ;"  and,  as  he  was 
determined  not  to  restrain  his  pen  from  writing  the  truth,  he  had  confidence  **  that  the 
Author  of  Truth  will,  one  time  or  other,  own  the  work,  if  not  the  unhappy  author." 

In  another  place,  he  says,  '*  I  am  not  going  to  moye  the  compassion  of  anybody  by 
telling  the  ungrateful  particulars  how  the  unhappy  author  is  treated ;  how  his  life  is 
threatened  by  bullying  letters ;  his  creditors  roused  to  a  general  prosecution  of  him  lor 
debts,  thoQgh  under  former  treaties  and  agreements  ;  as  if  he  was  more  able  to  discharge 
them  now,  reduced  by  a  known  disaster,  and  ruined  by  a  public  storm,  than  before,  when 
in  prosperous  circumstances  he  was  gradually  clearing  himself  of  everybody,  and  all 
waited  with  patienoe,  being  themselves  satisfied  ;  how  his  morab  were  assaulted  by  impo- 
tent and  groundless  slanders  ;  his  principles  cried  down  by  envious  friends,  as  well  as 
malicious  enemies.  His  endeavours  for  the  pubUc  advantage  thus  prove  none  to  himself; 
his  fiunily  and  fortunes  sink  under  his  constant  attempts  for  his  conntiy's  welfiure  ;  and 
all  this  for  inviting  you  to  peace,  for  telling  yon  what  sort  of  people  obstruct  it,  and  Ibr 
answering  the  impudent  attempts  of  the  nation's  enemies  to  break  and  divide  us.") 

Dismissing  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  and  the  threats  of  assassination,  from  the  fint  of 
wliich  he  looked  to  the  law  for  protection,  and  was  willing  to  venture  the  last,  he  proeeeds 
to  inform  ns,  that  his  enemies  opened  upon  him  the  more  harmless  batteiy  of  banter  and 
ridicule.  Annoyed  by  his  perseyerancoi  and  stung  by  his  satire,  they  were  desirous 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  paper,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  they  resorted  to  so  many 
engines  of  persecution ;  but  they  failed  in  their  object.  Undeteired  by  their  threats^ 
and  neglecting  their  contempt,  he  defies  their  malice,  and  laughs  at  its  impotency. 
Secure  in  the  strength  of  his  cause,  he  armed  himself  at  all  points  for  their  attacks,  and 
showed  an  undaunted  resolution  to  meet  them.  In  his  arguments  for  peace  and  charity, 
for  a  respectful  demeanour  to  superiors,  for  the  toleration  of  religious  opinions,  and  for 
the  civil  rights  of  mankind  generally,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  opponents. 
If  he  was  inferior  to  some  of  them  in  learning,  he  was  superior  in  the  more  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  having  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  opinions 
of  mankind,  and  the  talent  of  applying  it  to  practical  purposes.  Having  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  he  triumphs  over  the  loss  of  it  in  his  adversaries,  and  employs  bis 
sarcastic  powers  against  them  with  irresistible  efifect.  In  pleading  the  cause  of  mode- 
ration, he  says,  **  Without  doubt,  they  that  believe  civil  dissention,  strife,  and  oppression, 
to  be  needful  for  this  nation's  happiness,  differ  from  me,  and  I  from  them ;  and  I  doubt 
we  shall  always  do  so.    Now,  if  Uiese  gentlemen  will  prove  that  the  laws  for  the  proae- 
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eHioii  «f  Diii0Btoi»  thftt  foodfl  Kod  bfeftoliM  in  the  legiiktofv^  tluil  liMite  Mid  Aiiiiiiod- 
tiM  flf  paiiMii  «ve  ptrticiilarlx  for  the  pnbHe  Btinrioe,  I  conftiBy  ali  my  notione  of  thiBH^ 
an  wioqg ;  for  iadaod  I  did  not  ktiow  tliBt  when  onr  Lord  nid^  *  a  kingdom  diyidod 
agiiftit  iteelf  cannot  itand^'  that  the  kingdonu  of  jSpg^dy  Sootlandy  and  Ireland,  were 
excepted  out  of  the  roUi  with  a  et^U9  toHtrariUm  verum  eit/'* 

**I  have  been  told  that  'tia  no  wonder  aU  tHie  threateninge,  iham  aetione,  and  mali* 
dinipneoeatione  I  ipeak  o(  are  praotieed  opoo  me,  idnoe  I  am  piuhing  at  a  party  in 
daJj^laiDpoQat,  haUade,  and  elandeetitie  eeaadalf ;  and  that  I  nrait  expeet  ne  other  till 
Ihj  down  thia  paper,  and  all  other  Beribbles  of  such  a  natnre  ;  and  if  I  am  really  iif 
fftmt  1  ihQiild  ehow  all  Ute  hackney  ailthottfof  the  town  that  I  am  so,  by  laying  down 
tke  weepoDi  ftrat,  to  ahoiT  them  a  gdod  example.  I  hate  frequently  answered  tine,  ae 
toiO  tbe  papere  eried  about  in  my  name»  aamritif  the  woild  th^  haTe  none  of  them 
Wb  wrote  by  me.  The  suggected  eeandale  of  thece  thiags  inereaee  the  oHme  of  them  ; 
led  I  liafe  been  wholly  nnooneexned  at  the  injury  of  it,  not  dreaming  my  worst  enemiee 
aoU  10  &r  ii^fme  their  judgments  aa  td  fikther  On  me  the  crowds  of  doggrel  misdiief 
tfe  wodd  abounda  with, 

^  As  to  laywg  down  the  pen  or  diseontinning  the  rtul^eet  I  am  upon,  though  I  olaim 
apiifilege  to  be  Judge  whett  I  think  I  ought  to  go  backward  or  finwaid,  yet  to  answar 
the  proposal  aa  to  a  cessMioti  of  pen  and  wk  debatea,  I  shall  make  thcon  a  fidr  offer, 
^uehhe  that  gites  himaelf  the  trenble  to  ihora  me  in  it,  may  make  use  of  to  the  other 
pnty.  Wheneror  he  will  demonstrate  th^  are  indined  to  peaoe ;  whencTer  the  High 
Chsreb  perty  will  oease  tacking  of  bills,  inrading  tba  toleration,  raising  eoolesiastieal 
ihnns  sgainat  the  diseenteia  and  Low  Chur^ ;  will  oeaee  preaohing  up  division,  perse* 
wtioii,  sad  ruin  of  their  Protestant  brethren  |  when  all  the  <»9wd  of  High  Chureh 
tdroeates,  Rehear seri,  Oheeners^  RifiecUtrt^  fFk^fpere^  and  Drivere^  will  deefaue  a  tmoe  j 
-elMn  these  oosidMoasmay  be  obserred,  I  lairly  prottuse  to  be  so  ihr  oontribnter  io  the 
piblU  peaoe^  as  to  lay  this  down,  and  tuii  the  paper  to  the  inuooebt  disoourses  bf  trade, 
ttdtbemattcn  of  histazy  fiM  proposed^  Indeed,  Imnit  doso,  aa  a  iuatter  of  course; 
fiv  the  peace  will  then  be  made,  the  and  ataswazed^  and  consequently  die  argument 

During  the  aommer,  De  Foe  took  a  jouHkey  into  the  west  of  England,  but  whether 
tip<n  any  puhlie  eMr?loe,  or  for  his  private  businass,  does  not  appear.  All  that  he  tells  us  is, 
''Hut  he  was  open  ajonmey  about  his  lawful  ooeasbns,  aeeompanied  by  afriend,  and  his 
frwad^sseitant,  andthat  he  met  with  sareral  unmanly  and  unreaaonable  insults  upon  the 
loed."  The  Hi^  Chureh  par^  no  aooner  got  ieent  of  hb  presence  than  they  devised  means 
to  get  lid  of  him.  Whilst  at  Weymautii,  his  letters  being  delivered  to  a  wrong  person, 
vere  shown  aboot  the  town ;  and  afiiend  having  written  in  one  of  them,  **  as  a  piece  of 
Devi,  and  too  true,  that  a  certain  person  had  the  impudenee  to  say,  that  the  queen  had 
Mten  her  eoronation  oath,  and  the  likb,"  the  wise  mayor  of  the  town,  imagining  there 
VM  treason  in  ^le  bu^ess,  examined  such  persons  iui  had  conversed  with  our  author, 
>&d  hsd  them  conveyed  to  tiie  assises  at  Dorchester ;  but  the  judge  soon  dismissed  them. 
^fotwithetanding  this  rebuff^  the  mayor  thought  fit  to  send  an  account  of  the  matter*  to 
^  <if  the  seerctaiies  of  state^  who  made  no  return  to  hie  oificiousnese. 

The  story,  being  transmitted  to  Exeter,  was  suffieieDtly  magnified  in  that  Tory  dty, 
viMie  seme  malieione  persona  misiaading  the  judge,  occasioned  him  to  remavk  in  his 
<^>«r|^to  the  jnry  that  many  seditionc  persons  were  come  to  stir  up  the  country,  and 
<^i<torb  the  peace;  with  directions  to  apprehend  them.  The  enemies  ef  De  Foe  imme- 
^tcly  spread  a  report  that  the  jadge  had  particularised  him  by  name,  and  issued  an 
<>rder  for  his  apprehension.    Being  then  at  Bideford,  and  hearing  the  news,  he  resolved 
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to  preeent  luniflelf  befinsB  tlM  nwyor  of  the  town ;  but  ho  boiiig  aboeiit,  lio  appliod  to  the 
noxt  prmei|Ml  ma^pMtade^  oABiiiig  himMlf  to  jiiftioo»  if  any  man  had  anj  matter  of  aeea- 
tttion,  that  he  might  meet  it  to  hiB  Cmm.  Being  disminedy  as  reeaon  required,  he  pro- 
oeeded  to  TiTerton,  where  he  learnt  that  a  wamnt  had  been  iaraed  againflt  him  bj  a 
jnstioe  of  the  name  of  Staffoxd,  who  liyed  near  Crediton,  and  ordered  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  him.  Af  the  warrant  did  not  itate  any  information  upon  oath,  De  Foe 
oentented  himself  with  sending  him  a  letter,  aoqnainting  him  where  he  was,  which  way 
he  was  going,  and  the  names  of  the  towns  where  he  intended  to  stay.  But  no  further 
notiee  was  token  of  bim. 

In  allnsion  to  this  '  Mnoh  ado  about  NolUng,'*  he  says,  **  He  eannot  bat  laugh  at  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  a  oonntry  justice,  who,  lumng  carefully  issued  out  his  warrant 
for  the  author,  aliker  he  could  not  but  know  he  waa  gone,  and  aeardhed  e^ery  house  but 
that  where  he  lodged,  ahowed  his  folly  and  his  temper  both  at  a  time.  Had  these  wise 
gentlemen  designed  really  to  haTO  come  to  hand,  as  they  call  it,  with  the  author,  nothing 
was  more  easy.  A  small  difficulty  would  make  it  out  that  they  knew  which  ro%d  he  was 
gone,  and  to  what  towns ;  but,  like  the  famed  hero  that  always  looked  Ibr  his  enemy  where 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  found,  they  sent  their  warrants  just  the  eontraiy  way,  having 
more  desire  that  it  should  be  said  they  granted  a  warrant,  than  that  they  had  executed 
it.'*  The  information  was  upon  the  charge  of  dispersing  libels ;  but  so  innocent  waa  he 
of  this,  that  he  offered  to  go  down  from  London  on  purpose,  if  the  jnstioe  would  under- 
take to  commit  him  upon  his  warrant.  Nothing  arma  a  man  ao  aecurely  against  the 
shafta  of  malice  aa  eonscions  innocence ;  and  De  Foe  found  it  to  be  his  safoguard  in  the 
day  of  trial.  He  says,  **lie  had  learnt  long  since  to  contemn  the  cune  causeless, 
and  to  slight  the  maUee  of  men  idio  fly  in  the  fooe  of  truth,  and  hate  the  author  merely 
because  he  moves  them  to  that  peaoe  which  is  their  only  happiness."f 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  appeared  a  tract  with  the  following  title :— ^  A 
True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  death,  to  one 
Mrs  Baignre,  at  Canteibury,  the  8d&  of  September,  1705,  which  Apparition  reeommends 
the  perusal  of  Drelincoart'a  Book  of  Conaolationa  against  the  Fear  of  Death.  London, 
1705.*  When  Drelincourt's  book  first  appeared  in  the  Engliah  language  the  publisher 
waa  disappointed  in  the  sale,  and  being  a  heavy  woik,  he  complained  to  De  Foe  of  the 
injuxy  he  was  likely  to  sustain  by  it.  Daniel  asked  him  if  he  had  blended  anything 
marvellons  with  his  pious  advice,  which  the  bookseller  answered  in  the  negative.  **  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  book  sell,'*  replies  he.  ^I  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  it ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately set  down  and  composed  the  story  of  the  Apparition,  which  was  made  to  recom- 
mend Drelincourt's  book,  and  has  been  appended  to  every  subsequent  edition.  After 
this,  there  was  no  eomplaint  for  want  of  a  sale  ;  and  since  then  the  work  has  passed 
through  more  than  forty  editions. 

In  this  extiaordinary  nairative,  rendered  so  by  its  mode  of  execution,  no  less  than 
by  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  De  Foe  gave  an  eameat  of  those  inventive  powers 
which  he  afterwards  exerdaed  upon  more  interesting  subjects. 

The  year  1706  waa  opened  by  De  Foe  with  'A  Hymn  to  Peace,  oooadoned  by  the 
two  Houses  joining  in  one  address  to  the  Queen  ;*  a  poem  in  Pindarie  verse,  a  metre 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  strongly  reprobated  by  Johnson. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  bill  waa  broqght  into  the  Commona,  entitled,  *  AnAct 
to  prevent  frauds  committed  by  banknqita.'    De  Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  con- 
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adenble  hand  in  Ibnrarding  the  measnre,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  personal  solid- 
tationsy  bestows  some  osefol  remarks  upon  it  in  his  ^  Review/ 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  members  opposed  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  retro- 
spective part ;  and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  them  of  being  influenced  by 
personal  motives.  To  such,  De  Foe  says,  **  It  is  yexy  hard  to  make  men  more  criminal 
because  they  fell  into  the  pit  a  year  or  so  before  their  neighbours.  This  is  singling  out 
some  men  from  the  rest,  and  making  a  difference  of  persons  where  there  is  no  difference 
of  crime."  De  Foe  had  a  strong  impression  that  this  danse  was  opposed  by  some 
penoiw  with  a  particular  yiew  to  himself ;  and  he  attended  in  the  lobby  of  the  peersy 
intk  the  intention  of  proposing  that  his  own  interests  should  be  sacrificed  by  a  specific 
proyision,  rather  than  that  he  should  stand  in  the  way  of  so  useful  a  measure.* 

The  Bill,  having  passed  the  Lords,  received  the  royal  assent  the  19th  of  March.  It 
is  lugUy  praised  by  De  Foe,  who  calls  it  one  of  the  best  bills  passed  by  parliament  since 
the  Haheas  Corput  Act.  The  only  clause  to  which  he  objected  was,  that  which  empow- 
ered tlie  commissioners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt  his  certificate,  without  assigning 
a  cause  for  it ;  a  discretion  which  he  considered  too  important,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  dependent  situation  of  the  sufferer. 

Alter  the  rising  of  Parliament,  De  Foe  published  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  a 
aepante  pamphlet,  entitled—-*  Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Frauds  committed  by 
Bankrupts ;  with  Observations  on  the  Effect  it  may  have  on  Trade.  London,  1706;'  an 
able  review  of  the  whole  question. 

A  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  forces  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  inspired  the  muse  of  De  Foe,  with  a  poem  '  On  the  Fight  of  Ramillies,' 
whidi  occupied  the  whole  of  the  '  Review'  for  the  21st  of  May.  The  suddenness  of  the 
victory,  before  it  could  be  imagined  that  the  troops  could  be  brought  together,  diffused 
a  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  exultation.  De  Foe  informs  the  reader  that  his  poem 
cost  him  but  three  hours  in  composing.  The  Queen  having  appointed  the  27th  of  June 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  when  she  went  in  procession  to  St  Paul's,  our  author  devoted 
hie '  Review '  for  that  day  to  another  poem  upon  the  subject. 

Early  this  summer  De  Foe  also  contributed  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  a  popular 
work  which  had  been  often  printed  for  the  Non-conformists  in  behalf  of  their  principles. 
ftrtilM  '  De  Lanne's  Plea  for  the  Non-conformists.'  De  Foe's  object  in  reviving  the 
work  at  this  time  was  *'  to  let  the  world  see  the  necessity  of  toleration,  the  mischief  of 
pemecution,  and  that  there  are  better  reasons  to  be  given  for  the  Dissenters  differing 
from  the  Church  of  England  than  some  people  imagine." 

The  publication  of  this  work  brought  upon  our  author  a  host  of  enemies,  who  ac- 
him  of  exposing  the  church,  by  recounting  her  former  ill-treatment  of  the  Dissenters. 


*  Coocerniog  this  affair  De  Foe  writes  thus : — **  I  will  not  be  positive  hovr  far  this  may  affect 
Qoe  particolsr  gentleman,  wllom,  in  respect  to  himself,  I  forbear  to  name,  and  who  has  a  relation  in 
ektaer  Hoase  of  Parliament ;  who,  as  I  am  informed,  pursues  this  bill  to  destroy  it,  merely  as  ho 
thmks  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  against  whom  he  has  a  legal  though  no 
equitable  demand.  But,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  he  has  expressed  himself  something  plainly  by 
the  moath  of  bis  said  relatives  hi  this  case,  I  humbly  make  him  this  offer:—].  That  waiving  his 
advantage  of  law,  which  was  obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a  public  disaster  and  not 
aUe  to  defend  bimseli^  be  is  ready  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  equity  of  the  justice  of  his  debt,  and  to 
gxve  faim  good  security  to  stand  by  the  award.  2.  That  if  his  debt  be  real,  which  is  in  itself  small, 
it  would  be  but  a  weak  argument  against  the  bill,  since  some  to  whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as 
mufcfa  gave  their  attendance  daily  at  the  House  to  declare  their  willingness  to  have  it  pass.  And 
lastly,  soch  is  my  sincere  zeal  for  the  public  benefit  of  this  clause,  and  my  just  concern  for  the 
niRBber  of  families  that  will  be  relieved  by  it,  that  I  attended  at  the  House  of  Lords  myself,  ready 
to  have  declared  my  willingness  to  be  excepted  out  of  it,  rather  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should 
have  been  kist  fbr  want  of  my  being  removed  out  of  the  way." 
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To  this  he  replies,  in  bis  <  Review'  for  July  4,  "  That  the  Disseoten  wen  pen^ 
cntedf  plundered,  and  murdered  in  gaol,  there  is  no  room  to  deny.  To  saj,  it  was  not 
for  their  religion,  becaose  they  might  meet  five  in  a  plaee,  is  a  most  miserable  shift,  and 
merits  no  answer.  Assembling  themselves  togethw,  whieh  the  Scripture  commands 
them  not  to  forsake,  can  never  be  understood  to  signify  five  in  a  place ;  a  pretty  sort  of 
liberty  indeed !  For  obeying  this  command  of  God  rather  than  man,  they  were  per- 
secuted, fined,  jailed,  plundered,  and  murdered  ;  and  this  I  call  persecntion  for.  religion, 
let  others  call  it  what  they  please.  I  forbear  entering  into  tiie  list  of  the  8,000  I  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  hard  to  procure  if  Mr  White  be  inquired  of;  but  I  buzy  the  memory 
of  it  in  silence,  as  the  law  has  buried  the  practice  in  a  legal  toleration.  Then  an  some 
gentlemen,  indeed,  who  appear  angiy  at  l^is,  and  would  account  it  a  sufficient  toleration 
to  have  the  Dissenters  gratified  wiUi  that  wondeiM  liberty  of  meeting  five  at  a  time." 
Those  who  supposed  that  this  complaint  of  persecution  was  an  arrow  shot  at  the  church, 
he  observes,  **  did  both  him  and  the  diurch  great  wrong ;  for  he  always  considend  it  a 
state  plot,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  the  two  parties,  although  too  many 
of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  foil  in  with  it.  Those  who  brought  the  charge  against 
him,  therefore,  really  attacked  the  church  themselves  ;  the  general  body  being  for  from 
accountable  for  all  the  actions  of  those  who  call  themselves  members  of  her  communion." 

De  Foe  had  long  been  meditating  a  work  of  considerable  extent  which  should  embody 
his  notions  on  government  in  a  poetical  dress,  and  in  his  '  Review*  for  July  18,  the 
'  Jure  Divino*  is  announced  for  publication  upon  the  following  Saturday ;  and  in  the 
same  paper  is  an  advertisement,  warning  the  public  against  a  pirated  edition,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given.  In  his  number  for  27th  July  he  announces  the  actual  publication 
of  the  spurious  work  ;  and  in  that  for  August  8,  he  again  advertises  it  with  a  proper 
ezpoBun  of  the  imposition.  The  genuine  work  bears  the  following  titie»  *  Jun  Divino, 
a  Satin,  1706,  folio.'  As  a  political  argument  tiie  work  is  triumphant,  but  the  poetxy 
is  not  entitled  to  much  commendation. 

This  year  bnugfat  along  with  it  a  nvival  of  our  author^s  tnubles,  arising  out  of  hia 
former  engagements  in  business.  In  consequence  of  the  act  lately  passed  for  the  relief 
of  debtors,  De  Foe  surrendered  to  the  Commissionen,  who  investigated  his  accounts 
in  order  to  his  discharge.  ■  This  was  opposed  upon  some  frivolous  pretences  by  an  un- 
principled lawyer,  employed,  it  seems,  by  creditors  equally  unprincipled.  The  affiur, 
however,  will  be  best  understood  as  related  by  himself,  and  it  unfolds  a  melancholy  tale 
of  his  misfortunes.  The  '  Review*  for  August  20,  1700,  contains  the  following  extra- 
ordinary narrative : — 

<<  I  confoss  myself  surprised  at  my  own  alEur,  and  should  not  have  tnubled  the 
world  with  it,  if  it  was  not  something  peculiar,  and  that  was  never  heard  of  before. 
Several  debtors  have  been  used  hardly  by  creditors,  and  their  dischaige  vigonosly 
opposed ;  but  was  ever  the  world  so  mad  ?  The  unhappy  author  of  this,  claiming  a 
discharge  from  old  misfortunes,  by  a  dear  surrender  as  by  law  dincted,  finds  himself 
opposed, — ^not  by  those  he  owes  money  to,  but  by  those  who  owe  him  money ;  not  by 
those  who  by  disaster  an  wronged,  but  by  those  who  have  wronged,  cheated  and  plan- 
dend  him  of  the  money  which  should  have  helped  to  discharge  others  ;  to  whom  he  never 
owed  a  shilling,  of  whom  he  never  bomwed,  but  to  whom  he  always  lent ;  and  who 
have  actually  defrauded  him  of  near  600/.  advanced  in  compassion  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  Would  any  unhappy  man  have  looked  for  opposition  firom  such  people  as 
these  ?    Has  any  bankrupt  been  thus  tnated  befon  ? 

**  In  the  behalf  of  these  people  a  certain  lawyer  opposed  the  discharge  of  the  ttn> 
happy  insolvent,  with  a  fury  and  malice  singular  to  himself,  and  suitable  to  the  cause. 
I  should  indeed  have  done  him  justice,  and  told  the  world,  he  was  at  last  so  ashamed  of 
his  clients  as  to  disown  them,  and  say  he  appeond  for  another,  who  was  really  t^ 


oeditor}  bat  then  I  nuut  bo  obliged  to  oxpoM  his  morals,  the  gentleman  he  named 
hftTiDg  linQe  deolaied,  before  good  witnessy  he  gave  him  no  orders,  and  was  under  a 
pranise  not  to  appear.  If  the  troth  of  this  be  questioned,  and  it  be  doubted  whether 
then  an  any  such  monsters  in  the  world,  the  reader  may  at  any  time  have  the  persons 
lod  paitiealars ;  for  I  scorn  to  oonoeal  names  in  a  charge  so  direot  as  this.  If  this  has 
Dot  in  it  all  the  villany  of  abstract  malice,  I  know  not  where  to  search  for  it,  and  hope 
DO  resl  creditor  of  mine  oaa  be  offended,  either  that  I  then  told  him  so,  or  that  I  now 
publish  it  to  the  world  ;  the  first,  to  oonyince  them  how  this  man's  design  is  to  screen 
time  whom  the  ereditor  ought  to  call  to  account  for  above  400/.  of  their  money  ;  and 
the  last,  to  let  the  world  know  what  monsters  there  are  in  it.  If  this  paper  should 
scqnaint  the  world  how  these  people  haye  hitherto  treated  its  author ;  how  they  have 
§eiied  upon  his  writings,  left  only  in  trust ;  how  conveyed  away  their  relation,  a  partner, 
that  he  might  not  be  an  evidence,  and  compounded  his  private  debts  for  him  without 
which  he  would  not  go ;  how  they  have  sued  for  bonds  given  and  afterwards  discharged 
in  psrtnershipy  and  sued  in  the  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  paid,  without 
tbnr  knowledge  ;  how,  after  beginning  a  suit,  they  have  not  dared  to  go  on,  and  after 
proposing  a  reference,  have  not  dared  to  stand  to  it,  though  accepted,  and  offered  to  be 
deteraiined  by  their  own  arbitrator :  if  I  should  run  into  all  these  particulars,  the  story 
Tould  be  too  black  to  read. 

^  I  ask  pardon  of  the  unconcerned  part  of  the  world,  that  this  paper  should  take 
up  any  of  their  time  in  reading  the  melancholy  story  of  my  private  oppressions ;  and 
Ibrei^  it  off  here,  because  I  propose  to  lay  it  wholly  open  to  the  world  by  itself;  where 
the  persons  concerned  may  reflect  upon  the  methods  taken  by  them  or  their  lawyer,  for 
I  qaestion  if  they  are  privy  to  it  at  all,  to  ruin  the  family  of  a  man  that  twice  endea- 
Toored  to  save  theirs.*^  De  Foe  resolves  the  opposition  to  him  into  mere  spleen,  and 
apy  '^  As  to  the  lawyer's  declining  afterwards  to  own  he  appeared  for  these  people, 
ud  sffinning  he  appeared  for  another,  'tis  plun  it  was  a  forgeiy  of  his  own,  to  prevent 
hii  being  turned  out  of  the  room  with  the  infamy  he  deserved*  That  gentleman  has 
lince  owned,  as  by  his  affidavit  will  appear,  that  he  gave  him  no  orders,  nor  had  any 
neh design.  If  by  such  l^rt*and  fuiy  I  fall,  let  no  man  wonder;  for  who  can  Stand 
igunst  envy  ?  who  can  resist  refined  malice  ? 

**  This  case  gives  a  sad  instance  of  the  madness  of  the  age ;  wherein  nothing  but 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  can  expiate  the  crime  of  his  own 
£<Mter.  Having  been  fourteen  years  in  retreat,  in  jeopardy,  in  broils,  and  most  of  the 
time  in  banishment  from  his  family,  he  had  swallowed  up  all  he  had  gained,  though  that 
hu  been  very  comdderable,  in  the  gradual  payment  of  his  creditors,  and  in  defending 
hiauelF  against  those  who  would  have  it*  not  only  faster  that  their  fellow-creditors, 
but  faster  than  it  could  be  got.  They  have  since  seen  him  stripped  naked  by  the 
government,  and  the  foundations  torn  up,  on  which  he  had  built  the  prospect  of  paying 
his  debts  and  raising  his  family.  And  yet,  now,  when  by  common  reasoning  they 
ought  to  beUeve  the  man  has  not  bread  for  his  children,  they  have  redoubled  their 
ftttacks  with  declarations,  executions,  escape-warrants,  and  Gods  knows  how  many 
o^es  of  destruction.  As  if  a  gaol  and  death  would  pay  their  debts ;  as  if  money 
vu  to  be  fbund  in  the  blood  of  a  debtor,  and  they  were  to  open  his  veins  to  find  it. 

**  Thst  Uqd  the  jpaAf  hamls  of  industry* 
Pinion  the  willing  wings»  and  bid  men  iy  j 
Resolv'd  to  ruin  me  the  Shortest  Way, 
They  strip  me  naked  first,  then  bid  me  pay.** 

**  But  thJa  ta  not  yet  alL  For,  though  I  confess  I  did  net  ezpeet  it,  yet,  as  some 
vhtspsringa  have  been  spread  of  a  farther  plot,  even  against  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
^tMor,  and  that  amongst  his  friends^  he  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  here,  as  what  he 


ihinkB  the  only  proper  season,  as  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  cbief  reasons  of  this  pnbfication. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  yile  and  scandalous  soggestion,  that  he  made  concealments  to 
defraud  his  creditors ;  or,  in  plain  English,  has  not  made  a  fiur  surrender  of  his  effects. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  he  must  be  the  greatest  fool  as  well  as  knave,  knowing  how  many 
bloody  enemies,  as  well  as  base  and  hypocritical  friends,  he  is  encompassed  with.  But, 
if  it  be  not  true,  it  is  a  most  vile  and  barbarous  scandal.  Omissions  are  certainly 
possible  ;  the  author  is  no  more  infidlible  than  other  men.  He  may,  and  'tis  much  if  he 
has  not,  in  the  lifo  of  constant  hurries  that  he  has  lived,  have  erred  in  some  part  of  his 
account ;  and  if  this  is  your  chaige,  if  yon  are  men  of  like  frailties,  and  whose  case  may 
one  time  or  other  want  the  like  charity — if  you  have  anything  left  in  you  that  is  human 
— if  any  compassion  for  a  man  in  danger,  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  that  must 
perish  in  his  disaster,  inform  him  of  it,  and  show  him  this  gulf  of  destruction  before  it 
be  too  late.  If  this  is  not  the  point,  if  it  be  a  snare  or  an  advantage  you  have  gotten  to 
expose,  and  as  fSsr  as  in  you  Ues,  to  ruin  and  disappoint  him,  pray  come  in  with  your 
charge  at  the  meeting,  and  let  it  appear.  But,  if  it  be  nothing  but  blood,  and  death  is 
in  your  imagination,  know,  gentlemen,  the  murder  is  already  committed,  and  your  guilt 
determined  in  the  intention.  But,  as  to  himself,  he  frankly  defies  your  attempt,  as  he  is 
out  of  fear  at  your  rage.  He  has  already  appealed  to  sovereign  truth  in  his  case,  and 
willingly  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  foiriy  ehallenging  all  the  malice  of  hdl^ 
and  the  rage  of  men,  to  fi»ten  the  crime  upon  him.*** 

Having  placed  his  ailairs  in  a  train  for  settlement,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  resolved 
to  qmt  a  scene  that  was  productive  of  so  much  disquiet  and  vexation.  His  steps  were 
now  directed  to  Scotland,  where  we  afterwards  find  faun  actively  employed  in  promoting^ 
the  union.  But,  before  his  arrival  there,  he  had  to  encounter  fresh  scenes  of  persecution  ; 
they  are  thus  related  by  him  :— 

<<  I  was  no  sooner  upon  my  own  affiurs  come  out  of  London,  with  a  design  to  travel 
for  some  time,  but  these  sons  of  slander  reported  I  was  fled ;  and  having  nothing  to  fix 
a  flight  upon,  it  must  be  for  debt.  This,  however,  would  not  hold,  having,  just  before 
this  pretended  flighty  made  a  frdl,  free,  and  honest  snnender  of  all  my  affairs  which  the 
law  directed,  and  this  after  four  severe  trials  upon  oath.  Then  I  was  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  a  certain  eminent  and  honourable  person,  at  something  printed  in  the 
*  Review,'  and  for  which  the  printer  and  publisher  were  called  to  answer.  But  this 
slander  was,  unhappily  for  its  author,  contindicted,  in  that  the  paper  so  giving  offence 
was  not  written  till  since  I  left  London.  And,  as  I  have  on  all  occasions  declared,  I  had 
not  the  least  thought  of  reflecting  on  that  honourable  person,  so  had  I  offended  him,  I  am 
too  sensible  of  his  lordship's  candour  and  justice  to  have  fled  anywhere  but  to  himself  ; 
and  I  would  have  entirely  submitted  to  ask  his  lordship's  pardon  in  the  humblest  manner, 
making  all  the  sadsfiustion  either  his  clemency  or  his  justice  should  have  awarded. 

"  But  neither  of  these  things  happening  to  hold  water,  then  it  comes  out  that  I 
have  given  in  a  wrong  statement  of  my  affairs."  De  Foe  here  publishes  a  letter  sent  to 
the  commissioners,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  some  nameless  person  could  discover 
an  esUte  of  400/.  per  annum,  belonging  to  De  Foe,  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  schedule  ; 
but,  before  he  revealed  the  secret,  he  expected  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  be  defrayed, 
and  a  reward  secured  to  him,  of  which  notice  should  be  given  in  the  Gasette.  Upon  thia 
malicious  hoax  he  observes,  **  This  gentlenian  had  been  unknown  till  now,  for  any 
answer  that  had  been  given  to  so  plain  a  sham ;  because,  had  D.  F.  400/.  per  annum,  he 
would  certainly  have  had  no  creditors  to  surrender  to ;  and  the  money  to  be  paid  before 
the  discovery  intimated  so  much  of  a  cheat,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  advertisement  ia 
the  *  Graiette,'  which  would  have  cost  ten  shillings  to  answer  such  a  fellow,  who  was  left 
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to  go  on  with  bit  diaeoTeiy  bis  own  way.  Bat  aince  he,  or  some  other  pertoii  like  him, 
hM  taken  npon  him  to  nue  each  a  report,  I  shall  answer  in  short— that  if  any  man  e«a 
Bskoont  anyeonceafanentyftand,  or  wiUnl  reserve  of  anything  relating  to  my  aoooont  or 
d&ets  snnendeied,  and  pleases  to  offer  proof  of  it,  in  whatever  nation,  kingdom  or 
eoaotiy  I  may  happen  to  be,  I  will,  on  tiie  first  notioe,  oome  to  England,  and  pvt  myself 
into  the  hands  of  jnstiee,  to  soffer  whatever  Uie  kw  shall  inflict.  In  the  meantime,  I 
b^  of  all  in^Mrtial  persons  who  regard  the  repntation  and  ohancter  of  an  injnred  and 
innoeent  man,  that  they  wiH  treat  sneh  stories  with  the  oontempt  they  deserve  till  fair 
proof  be  made  ;  and  this  is  all  the  favour  I  aak.«--D.  F."* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Thb  most  important  snbject  that  oeenpied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 

I,  Bation  in  the  year  1706-7,  was  the  onion  with  Scotland.    In  the  snocess  of  this  measure 

De  Foe  was  warmly  interested,  and  he  discovered  his  seal  by  composing  and  publishing 

'  a  variety  of  works ;  in  some  of  which  he  exhibited  its  policy  and  utility,  and  in  others 

I  Rphed  to  the  arguments  of  its  opponents. 

As  De  Foe  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland,  he  had  ample  opportunities 
far  inaki^  his  observations  npon  the  countiy  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  result  was  I 
hTomraUe  to  both.  In  debating  the  Union,  he  says — **  Those  who  fimcy  there  is  nothing 
;  to  be  had  there  bnt  wild  men  and  ragged  mountains,  storms,  snows,  poverty,  and  barren- 
'  aw,  arc  quite  mistaken ;  it  being  a  noble  country,  of  a  fruitful  soil  and  healthy  air,  well 
■Bted  lor  trade,  full  of  manufkctures  by  land,  and  a  treasure  great  as  the  Indies  at 
tyr  door  by  sea.  The  poverty  of  Scotland,  and  the  fruitfnlness  of  England,  or  rather 
the  diffgrence  between  them,  is  owing  not  to  mere  difference  of  climate,  or  the  nature  of 
tk  mmI  ;  bnt  to  the  errors  of  time,  and  their  different  constitutions.  And  here  I  must 
tcQ  our  friends  in  England,  who  are  so  backward  to  set  their  country  free,  and  so  willing 
tocnhive  ns  again,  that  the  different  fiace  of  the  two  conntries,  to  whoever  will  please 
to  nrrsy  them  as  I  have  done,  is  the  best  lecture  upon  poGHcs.  All  the  land  in  England 
ttootfruitfiil,  nor  that  in  Scotland  aD  barren.  Climate  cannot  be  the  cause ;  for  the 
hods  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are  in  general  better  than  the  lands  in  Cornwall,  which 
ire  near  rix  hundred  miles  south  of  them ;  bnt  liberty  and  trade  have  made  the  one  rich, 
led  tyrsnny  the  other  poor-^t 

In  prospect  of  the  intended  union,  he  devoted  one  of  his  *  Reviews '  to  a  poem  upon 

tlie  subject,  entitled,  *  Peace  and  Union.*    His  rhyming  genius  being  as  prolific  as  the 

■object,  it  produced  two  other  poems,  which  appeared  in  some  subsequent  numbers.  But 

^  mdered  more  important  services  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  by  his  publications 

ui  prose.    The  act  of  security,  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Scotland,  and  conceded 

I  by  t]ie  necessities  of  the  English  ministers,  had  caused  much  unnecessaxy  alarm  amongst 

tbe  Tories  of  England.    To  allay  their  fears,  De  Foe  published  his  pamphlet,  entitled— 

'The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  compared  with  those  of  the  intended  Union, 

i  1706.'    WhUst  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  he  published  several  other  works,  both  in 

Esglaad  and  Scotland,  tor  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  business.    One  of  these  was — 

*An  Essay  at  removing  National  Prejudices  against  a  Union  with  Scotland.    To  be 

;  eontinned  during  the  Treaty  here.     Part  I :  London,  170C.*    A  second  part  was 

idrertised  in  the  ^Reriew'  for  the  25th  of  May ;  and  it  was  followed  by  three  other 
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parts  with  the  «aotf  title,  and  all  pvUialiad  between  tluB  and  iha  eMnmencenenl  of  the 
next  jeer. 

Bot  it  was  aei  bj  hie  pea  eiilf  thai  De  Foe  pzemotod  this  gnat  meacme ;  he  alio 
eontrihoted  to  it  lavgelj  hj  hii  peneaal  eervieee.  Bj  the  lecdmmeBdatioii  of  Harley, 
he  aetuired  the  fla?ov  md  paitno«ge  of  Lord  Godolphiii,  who  oeeme  to  hate  entertained 
M  hi^  an  epiasoB  of  hie  taleilti  and  ilitegritj  m  hb  fint  benefaeter*  AM  the  aaggeoticn 
of  theee  imiiiitett^  he  waa  now  tahen  into  tiie  aenioe  of  the  QneeBy  and  had  the  honour, 
at  ho  hupoelf  ihCmna  a%  ^tohe  attplojed  in  aoveral  hononrahle,  though  aeont  kerrioeB.** 
The  precise  nature  of  them  he  does  not  etaia^  onl^  that  he  aoqaltted  himaelf  to  the  sakis- 
£ftotion  of  his  employers. 

Scotland  now  became  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  ready  talents  and  insinuating 
address,  combined  with  his  general  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  ministers  as  a  fit  person  for  a  mission  to  that  oonntiy ;  and  the  regard  he  had  always 
manifested  fyx  the  Scots,  would  render  him  more  acceptable  to  them  than  many  of  his 
countrymen.  The  subjeet  also  was  by  no  means  new  to  him,  having  eonTocaed  vpon  it 
many  years  before  with  the  lato  King  William.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  both  nationa 
against  any  encroachments  upon  their  chnrch  estoUishments  threw  many  ohetaales  in 
the  way  of  its  succeM,  and  required  the  utmost  deUcacj  upon  the  part  of  ito  managen. 
De  Foe  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  these  mutual  antipathiea ;  and  a  confi- 
dence in  his  abiUties,  founded  upon  past  experience,  fully  justified  the  ohoiee  of  the 
ministors.  Before  his  departure,  he  had  the  honour  of  an  introduetian  to  the  Qnaen,  and 
kissed  her  hand  upon  his  appointment. 

De  Foe  arrived  in  Edinbuigh  early  in  the  month  of  October,  1706,  and  waa  reeog- 
nised  by  the  treators  in  a  charaetor  almost  diplomatic.  He  disguised  his  jonney  under 
motives  of  curiosity,  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  ^*  wha  thiMight  he 
might  be  useiul  there  in  prompting  a  work  that  he  was  fully  convinced  waa  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  island,  and  particularly  necessary  lor  strsqgthening  the  Pro- 
testant interest."  By  this  journey,  he  teUs  us,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witneadng  all 
the  succeeding  transactions  relating  to  the  union^  and  of  using  his  best  endeavoun  to 
answer  the  many  frivolous  objections  formed  and  improved  there  with  great  indualiy 
against  it.  He  was  frequently  sent  for  by  the  committees  of  parliament,  and  employed 
in  making  calculations  relating  to  trade  and  taxes.  Being  thoroughly  oenvenant  with 
these  matters,  he  sat  down  to  them  with  great  expertness,  and  had  the  aatia&etian  of 
seeing  his  labours  approved. 

During  the  tumults  at  Edinbuigh,  he  partook  of  the  common  dai^^er  that  thnataned 
aU  the  advocates  for  the  union.    It  was  then  unsafe  to  i^ppear  in  1^  stveeta,  and  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitanto  made  them  extii^(uish  the  lighto  in  their  hooaes.    De  Foe 
happening  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  from  his  window,  had  a  large  atone  thrown 
at  him  ;  ^for  they  suffered  nobody  to  look  out,  especially  with  any  light,  lest  they  ahould 
know  Ikces,  and  inform  against  them  afterwards."  He  adds,  "^  the  author  of  this  had  his 
share  of  the  danger  in  this  tumult,  and  though  unknown  to  him,  was  watched  and  set  by 
the  mob,  in  order  to  know  where  to  find  him  ;  had  his  chamber  windows,  inanltad,  and 
the  windows  below  him  broken  by  mistake^    But,  by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  the 
shortness  of  its  continuance,  and  God*s  providence,  he  esciq^ed."    In  the  midst  of  these 
scenes  of  disorder,  he  collectod  the  docnmento  which  he  afterwards  pnhliahad  lor  the 
instruction  of  posterity  ;  and  they  furnished  him  with  a  number  of  incidento  vfhich  sarve 
to  iQustrato  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  enliven  his  naxrative. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  whilst  the  treaty  was  still  nadar  ddhnta^  De  Foe 
pubKshed  wmie  verses  in  praise  of  Scotland,  entitied— '  Caledonia^  &e.  A  Poem  in 
honour  of  Sdcytland,  and  the  Scots  Nation.  Edinbmgh,  1706.'  The  chief  design  of  the 
poem,  next  to  that  of  doing  justice  to  the  Sooto  nation,  is  to  invito  an  increased 
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attention  to  tbe  improyement  of  tlie  conntiy,  by  the  enoonragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  wliich  wonld  raise  its  prosperity  to  a  degree  eommensorate  with  its  natural 
adTuitages.  Oar  author's  gratitude  for  the  fayours  he  receiyed  from  the  Scots  led 
bim  to  embalm  the  worth  of  many  of  their  most  eminent  families.  De  Foe  celebrates 
the  courage  of  the  Scots,  and  enumerates  some  of  their  military  exploits.  He  endea*- 
Toorg  to  proye  that  the  situation  of  Scotland  rendered  it  well  adapted  for  trade ; 
he  speaks  honourably  of  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants ;  he  commends  them  for  their 
learning,  and  their  attention  to  religion ;  and  he  hints  at  the  adyantages  which  they 
might  deiiye  from  an  union  with  England.  But  though  De  Foe's  Poem  was  a  panegyric 
apott  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  it  did  not  wholly  consist  of  commendation.  He  takes 
notice  of  the  eyils  that  the  common  people  suffered  from  their  yassalage  to  their  ohiefii^ 
and  from  their  ignorance  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He  also  censures  the  Seoti  for  not 
improfing  the  natural  adyantages  which  their  country  possessed,  and  for  negleeting  their 
fiibeiy ;  and  he  giyes  them  some  excdlent  adyice. 

Amidst  all  his  most  actiye  personal  labours,  our  author  found  time  to  compose  seyeral 
separate  replies  to  yarious  opponents  of  the  union  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  eon- 
tbned  the  '  Reyiew'  at  its  usual  rate  of  three  numbers  a-week  without  IntennissioB. 
On  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  he  seems  yery  anzioos  *^  to  assure  the  worid  that 
whereyer  the  writer  may  be,  the  '  Reyiews  *  are  written  with  his  own  hand ;  no  perwm 
having,  or  haying  had,  any  concern  in  writing  them  but  the  known  author,  D.  F." 

De  Foe's  residence  in  Scotland  brought  him  ac^ainted  with  many  persons  of  oon- 
flderation  in  that  kingdom,  from  some  of  whom,  as  we  haye  seen,  he  receiyed  many 
tokens  of  kindness  and  friendship.  For  these  &yours  his  connexions  in  England  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  make  some  return  ;  and,  howeyer,  his  seryices  were  nnderyalned  by 
the  party-writers  of  the  day,  it  appears  there  were  some  amongst  the  great  and  the 
noble  who  were  proud  of  his  correspondence,  and  profited  from  his  political  interests.* 

Dunton,  who  wrote  at  this  period — <  A  Secret  History  of  the  Weekly  Writers,' 
hegins  his  catalogue  with  De  Foe,  of  whom  he  speaks  well  in  the  main,  but  with  afi  the 
jealousy  of  a  riyal  journalist.  His  account  of  him,  which  is  marked  with  all  the  singn- 
larities  of  that  eccentric  writer,  is  as  follows : — 

**  To  do  him  justice,  take  him  with  all  his  failings,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
De  Foe  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  yery  clear  sense.  Whateycr  he  says  upon  the 
inbject  of  peace  and  war,  is  so  true  and  correct,  that  (like  Pythagoras's  ipse  dixit)  it 
might  almost  stand  for  an  inlsllible  rtde.  He  is  master  of  the  English  tongue  ;  can  say 
what  he  pleases  upon  any  subject ;  and  by  his  printing  a  poem  eyery  day,  one  would 
think  rhimed  in  his  sleep.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  a  prejudiced  person  should  write  his 
character.  But  (with  all  my  reyenge)  I  cannot  but  own  his  thoughts  upon  any  subject 
are  always  suiprising,  new,  and  singular ;  and  though  he  write  for  bread,  could  neyer 
be  hired  to  disgrace  the  quill,  or  to  wrong  his  conscience  ;  and  which  crowns  his  pane- 
gyrick,  he  is  a  person  of  true  courage.  It  is  true,  I  haye  reason  to  think  Daniel  De  Foe 
dares  not  quarrel  with  John  Dunton;  but  I  belieye  he  fears  nothing  on  earth  but 


*  Tbe  foHowing  eitraet  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  by  De  Foe,  dated  the  29th 
May,  1711,  was  commimlcated  to  Mr  Chafanen,  by  his  lordship's  grandson.  *'Tbe  person 
with  whom  I  endeavoured  to  plant  tbe  interest  of  your  ]ord8hip*8  friend  has  been  strangely  token 
Dp  iteee  1  had  that  ooosaioa ;  vis.  first  in  suffering  the  operation  of  the  surgeons  to  heal  the  wonnd 
of  the  asaaasiii;  and  sinee,  in  accumulating  honours  from  parliament^  the  Queen,  and  the  people. 
On  Tboraday  eTening  her  majesty  created  him  Earl  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Harley  of 
Vigiaere ;  and  we  expect  that  to-morrow,  in  council,  he  will  have  the  white  staff  given  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  be  declared  Lord-Treasurer.  I  wrote  this  yesterday,  and  this  day,  Ma^  the  29tb,  he  is 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Biitahi,  and  carried  the  white  staff  before  the  Queen  this 
moniing  to  chapel." 
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mjum ;  and  he  iays  aa  macli«  in  telling  the  world — *  I  adhere  firmly  to  truth,  and 
raolve  to  defend  it  against  all  extremities.'  ('  Roview,'  toI.  ii.  No.  75.)  He  xeyiews 
without  fear,  and  acts  without  fainting.  He  is  not  daunted  with  multitudes  of  enemies ; 
for  he  &ces  as  manj,  erery  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  as  there  are  foes  to 
moderation  and  peace.  Loyalty  to  the  Q,ueen  is  his  guide,  and  resolution  lus  companion ; 
and  a  lawful  occasion  makes  him  truly  hrave.  It  was  this  sent  him  to  Weymouth, 
Exeter,  and  Crediton,  to  preach  peace  and  moderation  to  the  high-flyers ;  and  though 
they  had  not  the  manners  to  thank  him,  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  all  on  their  knees  for 
not  listening  to  his  wholesome  doctrine — ^Peace!  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  the 
Western  Tackers  could  not  approve  of ;  and  for  that  reason  the  Weymouth  Gothams  had 
fettered  him,  whipped  him,  and  perhaps  humt  him,  had  not  his  known  courage,  and 
great  party  of  two  men,  set  him  above  their  malice.  (See  ^  Review,'  vol.  ii.  No.  75.) 
To  sum  up  all— De  Foe  has  piety  enough  for  an  author,  and  courage  enough  for  a 
martyr.  And,  in  a  word,  if  ever  any,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  a  True  Englishman ;  and  for 
that  reason  he  is  more  respected  hymen  of  honour  and  sense  than  he  can  be  affronted  by 

Alderman  B  ■ '    ,  Justice  S ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  blockheads.    Now,  if  such 

an  author  as  this  should  attack  my  journal,  I  shall  think  there  is  reason  for  it,  and  will 
endeavour  to  answer  him,  and  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  pity  this  peace-making  traveller 
should  have  any  enemy  but  error,  and  such  a  weak  assailant  as  John  Dunton." 

De  Foe's  long  continued  absence  firom  England,  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  his 
crediton,  produced  a  relaxation  of  his  pen,  which  was  less  fertile  in  1707  than  in  any 
year  since  the  conmienoement  of  the  reign.  Besides  his  *  Review,'  which  furnished  him 
with  regular  occupation,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  printed  anything,  excepting  the 
pamphlets  upon  Scotch  affairs  that  have  been  already  noticed.  Being  in  Scotland  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  he  was  busied  in  moderating  the  heat  of  parties,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  to  the  union.  Necessity  led  him  also  to  pay 
some  attention  to  his  own  affairs ;  but  the  resources  upon  which  he  drew  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family  remain  unknown.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received 
occasional  presents  firom  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  his  publications  must  have  turned 
to  some  account,  particularly  the  *  Review,'  the  permanent  sale  of  which  would  now 
justify  a  stated  remuneration. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  *  The  Review,'  he  recounts  some  of  the  ill- 
treatment  he  had  experienced.  "  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  1  have  sometimes  thought 
it  very  hard,  that  having  voluntarily,  and  without  the  least  direction,  assistance,  or  en- 
couragement, in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  suggested,  taken  upon  me  the  most  necessary 
work  of  removing  national  prejudices  against  the  two  most  capital  blessings  of  the  world 
— ^peace  and  union^-I  should  have  the  disaster  to  see  the  nations  receive  the  doctrine 
and  defkme  the  teacher.  Should  I  descend  to  particulars,  it  would  hardly  appear  cre- 
dible, that  in  a  Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  a  reformed  nation,  any  men  could  have 
received  such  treatment  as  I  have  done,  even  firom  those  very  people  whose  consciences 
and  judgments  have  stooped  to  the  venerable  truth,  and  owned  it  useful  and  seasonable. 
It  would  make  this  preface  a  history  to  relate  the  reproaches,  the  insults,  the  contempt, 
with  which  these  papers  have  been  treated  in  discom-se,  writing,  and  print,  even  by  those 
who  say  they  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  The  charge  made  against  me  of  par- 
tiality, bribery,  pensions,  and  payments ;  things,  the  circumstances,  family,  and  fortunes 
of  a  man  devoted  to  his  country's  peace,  dears  me  of.  If  paid  for  writing,  if  hired,  if 
employed,  why  still  harassed  by  merciless  and  malicious  men  ?  Why  pursued  to  all  ex- 
tremities by  law  for  old  accounts,  of  which  other  men  are  cleared  every  day?  Why  op- 
pressed, distressed,  and  driven  from  his  family,  and  from  all  prospects  of  delivering 
either  them  or  himself?  Is  this  the  fate  of  men  employed  and  hired  ?  Is  this  the  figure 
the  agents  of  courts  and  princes  make  ?    Certainly,  had  I  been  employed  or  hired,  those 
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people  that  own  the  semce  wonld  by  this  time  haye  set  their  servant  free  from  the  little 
ud  implacable  raaHoe  of  litigious  proaeoutionsy  mordering  wairantSy  and  men  whose 
.  montb  are  to  be  stopped  by  trifles.    Let  this  suffice,  then,  to  dear  me  of  all  the  little 
ud  Msndaloos  chai^  4^  being  hired  and  employed." 

De  Foe  goes  on  to  say,  **  I  am  not  the  fihit  that  has  been  stoned  for  speaking  the 
troth ;  and  cannot  but  think,  that  as  time  and  the  conviction  of  their  senses  will  restore 
men  to  lore  the  peace  now  established  in  this  nation,  so  they  will  gradually  see  I  have 
aeted  no  part  but  that  of  a  lover  of  my  country,  and  an  honest  man ;  and  so,  in  time,  it 
maj  wear  off :  and  though  it  be  hard  to  be  thieatened,  yet  I  cannot  but  support  myself 
with  the  continual  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  my  mite  towards  the  public 
peiee." 

In  the  coarse  of  the  summer,  De  Foe  fell  under  the  frowns  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
^or,  the  real  ground  of  which  has  not  been  stated  by  any  of  his  biographers.  It  has 
been  osaally  referred  to  a  passage  published  three  years  before  in  the  '  Consolidator* ; 
but  the  offence,  as  Mr  Wilson  shows,  arose  from  some  reflections  in  the  ^  Review,'  the 
partienlars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  himself  :— 

^  Great  are  the  triumphs  and  rejoicings  of  a  party  of  men,  well  enough  known 
among  ns,  at  a  certain  piece  of  news,  spread  about  by  their  news-writers  long  before  it 
ns  trae,  and  impudently  dressed  up  with  forgeries  and  additions  by  one  of  them  since 
it  VIS  true,  viz.  That  the  Swedish  ambassador  has  made  a  oomphunt  against  this  paper. 
But  ril  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  rejoioingSy  by  exhibiting  a  true  statement  of  the  affair 
to  the  riew  of  erery  impartial  reader,  and  I  doubt  not  to  the  satisfiaetion  of  the  Swedish 
cB^j  also.  What  it  is  in  particular  that  he  has  taken  offence  at,  I  am  not  yet  informed." 
De  Foe  says  that  if  he  had  used  too  great  plainness  of  speech,  or  said  anything  unjust 
Qrantmey  he  was  willing  to  make  reparation  by  a  pubUe  aoknowledgment,  or  submit  to 
tbe  kws  of  England. 

The  affair  was  a  source  of  triumph  to  De  Foe's  enemies,  who  made  mnch  more  of  it  than 
it  reiUy  deserved.  <<  Those  who  diow  so  mnch  particular  satisfaction  at  the  hopes  they 
bsv^e  entertained  of  my  destruction  by  the  prosecution  of  this  paper,"  says  he,  "  and 
vith  BO  much  guat  insult  me  upon  that  head,  boast,  because  I  am  remote,  that  I  am  fled 
^m  jnatice,  and  make  nothing  of  sending  the  Queen's  messengers  after  me  into 
^^«othuid.  Impotent  malice !  How  does  it  fly  in  the  &ces  of  its  contrivers.  The 
gnremment  need  never  be  at  the  charge  of  a  messenger  to  me :  I  am  so  folly  convinced 
^  the  justice  and  mercy  of  her  Majestsr's  government,  that  were  I  guilty  of  a  much 
v^Tse  Clime,  I  would  on  the  least  summons  appear,  and  either  frankly  claim  the  first,  or 
scbiDit  to  and  implore  the  last.  And  where  am  I,  ye  sons  of  imwearied  slander,  that 
Ten  should  suggest  I  am  fled  from  justice  ?  Am  I  concealed,  or  out  of  her  Majesty's 
tiommions  1  Now  that  the  Union  has  opened  the  door,  the  nations  protect  no  criminals 
^pmt  each  other.  Let  us  see  your  charge ;  let  it  be  as  public  as  your  malice  :  I'll  put 
in  bail  to  answer  all  yon  can  object,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  But  this  is  the  course  of  the 
1^ ;  when  nothing  else  can  revenge  their  cause,  they  fly  to  that  wont  of  murders — 
blander  and  reproach^ 

^  But  to  the  case  in  hand.  With  what  pleasure  am  I  insulted  in  this  affair  against 
the  <  Review  1  *  How  have  I  been  sent  to  Count  Zober,  and,  bound  hand  and  foot,  sur- 
t^ndered  to  tbe  Swedes  1  Alas,  gentlemen,  your  prophecies  of  evil  tidings  are  not  yet 
cnne  to  pass !  The  liberty  of  Englishmen  is  in  better  case  ;  no  man  can  be  punished 
iKre  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  much  less  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince.  In  England, 
eren  the  sovereign  never  punishes  but  by  law ;  and  a  jury  of  equals  must  determine  the 
ttt  An  Englishman  is  bom  a  freeman ;  no  power  can  insult  him  ;  no  superior  oppress 
Im :  this  is  the  confidence  and  glory  of  our  island.  He  that  will  abandon  this  liberty, 
u  not  a  fool  only,  but  a  knave  ;  a  knave  to  himself,  to  his  frnuly,  to  his  posterity,  and 
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to  tlie  eoiMtitalaon.  L^  none  of  my  friends  be  afraid  for  me  ;  if  I  haTe  broken  the  law, 
tfaey  ought  to  abandon  me  to  the  law,  and  I  aak  no  fiiTonr.  If  I  haTe  not,  no  king,  no 
threatening,  no,  not  all  the  powen  of  Europe,  can  make  her  Majesty  break  in  upon  her 
people's  liberties,  or  deviate  from  jnstiee  ;  in  the  saitisfiietion  of  which  all  her  subjects 
are  easy  and  safe,  and  I  amoi^  ihe  rest."* 

The  article  complained  of  is  to  be  found  in  No.  66  of  the  *  Review,'  which  contains 
some  speculations  upon  the  policy  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  delivered  hypothetically, 
and  couched  in  language  which  any  political  writer  might  use  without  offence.  De  Foe 
regards  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  oelebrated  Charles  XII,  as  holding  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  capable  cf  toning  tin  scale  in  whichever  way  his  policy 
directed.  Of  his  future  projects,  he  comdders  it  altogether  in  vain  to  form  a  conjecture ; 
and  leaves  it  to  time  alone  to  develope  the  reasons  of  his  mysterious  conduct.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  a  braye  and  warlike  prince,  and  the  artide  may  be  considered  rather  com- 
pGmentary  than  otherwise.  It  is  probable  that  the  ambassador  was  prompted  by  some 
enemy  of  De  Foe  to  attack  his  paper ;  but  whoevw  he  was,  he  betrayed  a  want  of 
judgment  equal  to  his  malice,  as  the  article  in  question  ftimished  no  ground  for  any 
pnblio  notioe.  The  government  appears  to  have  been  of  this  mind,  as  the  applica- 
tion was  not  listened  to;  and  the  ezplanatioa  of  De  Foe  probably  satisfied  the 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  engaged  in  promotiBg  the  Union,  and  even  long  after  it  had 
taken  place,  the  calumny  of  enemies  was  at  work  in  impeadhing  his  motives,  and  under^ 
vahii^  his  servioes.  In  his  *  Beview'  for  September  2d,  ha  writes  thus :  <'  I  have  for  « 
long  time  patiently  borne  with  the  senrrileus  prints,  and  scandalous  reproaches  of  the 
streets,  concerning  my  being  in  ScoUaad.  To-day  I  am  sent  thither  by  one  party,  to- 
ttocrow  by  anotiier ;  tills  time  by  one  paiticnUff  person,  thai  by  a  body  of  people ;  by  some 
one  way,  by  others  another ;  and  I  have  long  waited  to  see  i£^  out  of  innomerable  guesses, 
they  irould  at  last  make  adiscovery  ef  thetrue,  andto  me,  melancholy  reason  of  settling 
myself  in  a  remote  coraer  cf  the  world ;  which,  if  they  had  done,  I  should,  no  question, 
have  been  insulted  enough  npcn  that  head.  Bat,  since  their  gnesses  have  too  mach 
party  malice  in  them  to  be  right,  though  there  are  five  or  six  persons  in  London,  who 
can  not  only  give  a  true  aecount  of  my  removal,  but  reoal  me  from  tius  banishment,  if 
they  had  humanity  in  them  n  degree  less  than  an  African  lion,  I  therefore  cannot 
bat  take  up  m  little  room  in  these  papers  about  my  own  case.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
people  oat  of  reach  by  the  world ;  those  that  are  above,  and  those  that  are  below  it : 
and  they  may  be  equally  happy  for  aught  I  know.  Of  the  last  sort  I  reckon  myself,  and 
declare,  that  as  I  am  below  their  envy,  so  I  seek  not  their  pity.  I  am,  I  bless  God, 
secure  in  my  retreat  from  their  fury,  and  am  folly  revenged  of  the  world  by  despising 
all  the  contempt  it  can  tiuow  upon  me. 

**  But  I  eenie  to  tiie  oensnrss  cf  the  world.  *  An  undsnpnr-leather,'  says  one,  *  sent 
down  to  Scotland  to  make  the  Union,  to  write  for  it,  and  the  like.'  Angry  man !  Not 
purely  that  I  am  employed,  as  he  calls  tt,  but  thai  he  is  not.  Another  says  I  was  hired 
by  the  court  to  write  as  I  was  told ;  which  excellent  stuff  answers  itself."  Of  Leslie, 
who  attacked  him  iu  the  *  Rehearsal,'  he  says,  in  his  humorous  way,  "  He  has  got  me  a 
new  commission  from  the  Presbyterians :  I  hope  in  a  fow  days  I  may  have  it  down  by 
the  p6st,  with  directions  where  to  send  for  my  salary ;  for  I  assure  him,  it  cannot  but  be 
very  welcome  ai  tins  distance."  Speaking  of  his  book,  called-  ^  The  Short  Way,*  lately 
pablished^  Leslie  had  said,  "  It  is  wrote  by  a  remsokable  agent  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
England,  who  has  kng  been  employed  by  them  as  their  puUie  vindicator  here,  which  he 
atiU  eontinnes ;  and  he  was  sent  down  by  them  the  last  winter  into  Scotland,  to  manage 
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tbeir  eoneenis  as  to  the  Union  there ;  where  he  ttajred  a  long  tune,  tnd  pezfcnns  the 
put  of  their  yindicator  to  their  brethren  in  Scotland."* 

In  reply  to  these  charyiregy  Be  Foe  says,  ^  How  diall  I  do  to  reconcile  tlie  three 
opinions  ?    One  aajBy  I  am  sent  by  particular  persons,  another  hy  the  court,  and  a  third 
by  the  PresbyterianB.    I  wish  it  had  been  f&nt  of  aU  tme  that  I  was  sent  by  anybody ; 
for  the  work  is  so  jost,  so  good,  and  so  hononrable,  I  need  neither  be  ashamed  of  tiw 
meaaage  nor  the  sender.    But  I  think  the  same  answer  wonld  be  Teiy  fit  to  give  to 
the«e  carping,  qnemlons  gentlemen,  as  honest  Samuel  CoWil,  the  famous  Scottish  Hudi- 
braa,  gave,  when  he  was  complaining  of  the  abuses  of  those  that  railed  on  him  about  his 
poetiy  :  '  They  say  that  I  am  bad  poet,  but  I  answer  in  few  words,  that's  tme,  and  yet  thejr 
are  liars,  because  they  aver  in  malice,  not  knowing  whether  it  be  true  or  fidsc't     Now,*' 
adds  De  Foe,  **  though  it  were  true  that  I  was  sent' by  this  or  that  man  or  party,  I  may 
say,  with  Sam.  Colvil,  none  of  you  can  know  whether  it  be  true  or  fidse.    But  since  yon 
have  been  so  free  with  me  about  my  being  sent,  let  me  teU  you  and  all  the  woild  some- 
thing in  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  of  my  ddo.    If  I  hare  been  sent  hither,  as 
jon  say,  I  have  been  most  barbarously  treated ;  for  I  profess  solemnly,  I  hate  not  yet 
had  one  penny  of  my  wages,  nor  the  least  consideration  fer  the  time  set  apart  in  this 
serrioe  ;  nor,  had  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  my  brains  knocked  out  by  the  high-flying 
mob  here,  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  haTing  been  canoniied  as  a  martyr  for  the  cause,  or 
of  haTing  my  name  inserted  in  the  Presbyterian  Kalendar.   The  utmost  I  expect  is  what 
I  have  before  met  with.    What  business  had  he  with  it  ?    What  had  he  to  do  there  ? 
Who  aent  him?  and  the  like.''    Addrssoing  the  Presbyterians,  he  asks,  **  Is  not  this 
hard,  now,  gentlemen,  that  I  shoold  have  the  testimony  of  yonr  enemies  that  I  hare 
been  ■errioeablfi  to  your  oause,  and  none  feom  yannelTesI    Pray  consider  of  it,  and 
either  discharge  yourselTea  hcBOvraUy  to  yonr  poor  misrienaiy  in   the  North,    or 
let  these  fellows  know  they  are  a  gang  of  Uars,  and  yon  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  hard,  and  I  hope  ikt  Presbyterians  wiH  consider  of  it,  that  I  should 
be  sent  down  by  them  to  manage  their  affidrs,  hating  boon  loqg  before  employed  by 
them  as  their  public  tindieator  in  England,  and  yet  hate  not  received  one  farthing  salaiy. 
I  think  they  hate  done  me  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  'tis  but  small  encouragement  to 
anybody  to  enter  into  their  sertice.    Bat  to  leave  jesting}  I  wonld  desire  Mr  Rehearsal, 
in  order  to  preserte  the  common  d&omef  of  language,  to  prote  things  as  he  goes  on  ; 
and  I  feirly  challenge  him  to  prote  one  tittle  of  what  he  pesititely  affirms.    If  he  can- 
not do  this,  let  the  world  judge  to  what  purpose  it  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  debate  with 
a  man  who  makes  a  positite  charge,  but  brings  no  proof  of  the  feet."j: 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  writing  fer  the  conrt^  he  says,  ^  If  I  hate  espoused  a 

wrong  eanse ;  if  I  hate  acted  in  a  good  cause  in  an  nn&ir  numner ;  if  I  hate,  for  fear, 

Sivour,  or  by  the  bias  of  any  man  in  the  world,  great  or  small,  aoted  against  what  I 

always  profesBcd,  or  what  is  the  known  interest  el  the  nation ;  if  I  hate  any  way 

abandoned  that  glorious  principle  of  truth  and  liberty,  which  I  eter  was  embarked  in, 

and  which  I  trust  I  shall  neter,  through  fear  or  hope,  step  otie  inch  back  from  ;  if  I  hate 

done  thus,  then,  as  Job  says,  in  another  ease,  '  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and 

I  cocUea  inatead  of  barley ;'  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  I  be  eeteemed  a  mercenary,  a 

missionary,  or  spy^  or  what  yon  please.    Bat,  if  the  eanse  be  just,  if  it  be  the  peaoe^ 

seenrity,  and  happiness  of  both  nations ;  if  I  hate  done  it  honestly,  and  efleotuallyt  how 

I  does  it  aher  the  case  if  I  hate  been  feirly  eneoungod,  anpported,  and  rewarded  in  the 

I  woiky  as  God  knows  I  hate  not?    Does  the  nuasiea  disable  the  messenger,  or  does  it 

depend  open  the  merit  of  the  mecsage  ?    Cease  yonr  inquiry  then,  about  my  being  sent 
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by  tliis  or  tliAt  penon  or  party*  till  yon  can  agree  wbo  it  is,  when  I  shall  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  own  it,  as  I  see  no  oanse  to  be  ashamed  of  the  errand." 

Panning  his  manly  yindioation*  De  Foe  thns  replies  to  another  chaige :  *'  Oh,  bat     | 
'tis  a  soandaloos  employment  to  write  for  bread !     The  worse  for  him,  gentlemen*  that    |, 
he  should  take  so  maoh  pains*  ran  so  many  risks*  make  himself  so  many  enemies*  and    '' 
expose  himself  to  so  mnch  scarriloos  treatment  for  bread,  and  not  get  it  neither.    Assure    '  < 
TonrselveSy  had  not  Proyidenee  found  out  other  and  unlooked-for  supplies  by  mere  wonders 
of  goodness*  you  had  long  ago  had  the  desire  of  your  hearts*  to  starre  him  out  of  this 
employment.    But,  after  all*  suppose  yon  say  true*  that  all  I  do  is  for  bread,  which     I 
I  assure  you  Ib  very  false*  what  are  all  the  employments  in  the  world  pursued  for,  but    •! 
for  bread  ?    But,  though  it  has  been  quite  otherwise  in  my  case,  I  am  easy,  and  can 
depend  upon  that  promise*  '  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee*  and  thy  waters  shaU  be 
sue.'    I  hare  espoused  an  honest  interest*  and  haye  steadily  adhered  to  it  all  my  days : 
I  neyer  forsook  it  when  it  was  oppressed*  I  neyer  made  a  gain  by  it  when  it  was  advanced  ;    . 
and  I  thank  God  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  courts  and  parties  in  Christendom  to   ; 
bid  a  price  high  enough  to  buy  me  off  from  it*  or  make  me  desert  it." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

< 
Early  in  the  month  of  Jannaiy*  1708*  De  Foe  letomed  to  London,  after  an  absence 

in  Scotland  of  aboot  sixteen  months.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  his  affairs ;  and  his  negotiations  with  his  creditors  held  ont  a  prospect  of  sac- 
cess.  Being  now  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  parties  contending  for  power*  he  could  not 
ayoid  being  inyolyed  in  their  disputes ;  and  of  the  yarious  subjects  that  engaged  his 
attention  the  reader  will  be  infonned  in  the  sequel. 

For  his  services  in  Seotlaad  and  elsewhere,  the  ministers  now  rewarded  him  with  an 
appointment*  with  a  fixed  salary ;  hot  the  nature  of  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  obtained 
for  him  by  the  interyention  of  Harley,  and  continued  to  him  after  the  foU  of  that 
minister.  As  his  name  does  not  stand  in  the  red  book  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr  Chalmers  was 
induced  to  think  it  was  a  pension  rather  than  a  place ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  himself  as  an 
appoinimenty  which  seems  to  denote  a  place.  It  was  probably  a  sinecure  that  did  not 
require  a  personal  attendance,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  long  and  fiwquent  absences  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  one  that  did  not  demand  the  sacramental  test*  which  De  Foe 
always  objected  to.  During  the  ministiy  of  Lord  Godolphin*  after  the  retirement  of 
Harley,  his  salaty  feU  into  arrears,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  long  absence  in 
Scotland ;  and  notwithstanding  his  interest  with  the  succeeding  ministry*  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  claims  were  ever  liquidated. 

Upon  the  secession  of  Harley*  which  took  place  in  Febmaiy*  1708*  De  Foe  not 
unnaturally  conceived  that  his  poUtical  prospects  were  at  an  end  with  the  fall  of  his 
patron ;  but  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  generosity  by  both  Harley  and  his  successor. 
When  he  waited  npon  the  former*  the  ex-minister  magnanimously  advised  him  to 
continue  hit  service  to  the  Queen,  which  he  supposed  wonld  have  no  relation  to 
personal  differences  among  statesmen.  Godolphin  received  him  with  equal  ^''idnesa^ 
saying,  *'  I  always  think  a  man  honest  till  I  find  to  the  eontraiy."  And  if  we  may 
credit  De  Foe's  assertions,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  could  have  convicted  him  of 
fUsehood,  he  for  three  years  held  a  coxrespondence  with  his  former  benefactor,  which 
the  great  man  in  power  never  took  ill  of  him 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  government  reoeived  intelligence  of  some  hostile 
preparations  at  Dunkixk,  which  had  for  their  object  the  invasion  of  Scotland.    The 
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Fraicfa  king,  disheartened  by  his  losses  on  the  continent,  thought  that  anoh  a  diver- 
liflD,  headed  by  the  Pretender,  might  hare  a  ikvourable  influence  on  his  affairs  ;  and 
tbt  opposition  which  the  Scots  had  so  lately  offered  to  the  union,  induced  him  to  reckon 
too  liastOy  upon  their  assistance.  In  the  month  of  March,  accordingly.  Admiral  Fourbin 
vppeartA  witii  a  French  fleet  and  army  off  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  but  finding  an  English 
annjT  ready  to  receive  him,  he  steered  his  course  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  an 
immediate  insurrection  was  expected.  But  in  this  also  he  was  disappointed ;  for  a  storm 
ariimg  he  was  dxiyen  to  sea,  and  after  braving  the  element  for  about  a  month,  he  was 
gUd  to  return  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship,  and  about  four  thousand  men.  De 
Foe  was  so  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  that  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the  result, 
eren  should  a  landing  be  effected.  He  thought  they  had  been  sufficiently  surfeited  by 
the  tyitnny  of  the  late  times,  to  set  at  rest  any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  a  reward  should  be  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender.  He  adds, 
"  Let  but  forty  or  fifty  of  the  chief  heads  of  cbms  and  known  Jacobites  be  secured,  and 
be  nuy  come  when  he  pleases  ;  hell  meet  with  but  cold  entertainment  in  the  north  of 
Britain,  in  spite  of  all  the  imaginaiy  discontents  which  are  suggested  by  us  of  that 
people,  of  whom  we  are  very  forward  to  be  scandalously  abusive."* 

TIm  loydty  of  the  Scots  having  been  brought  into  question  in  England,  upon  account 
of  their  refusing  the  abjuration  oath,  De  Foe,  who  from  a  long  residence  amongst  them 
ns  well  acquainted  with  their  sentiments,  pleads  their  defence  in  the  fbllowing  passage : 
''The  aemples  raised  among  the  Soots-Presbyterians,  against  the  abjuration,  is  not  from 
asy  ineKnation  they  have  to  the  popish  Pretender,  or  any  aversion  to  the  present 
gorennnent ;  but  from  such  ciienmstances  in  it  as  seem  to  shock  their  consciences,  in 
that  they  may  oome  into  such  a  condition  as  may  make  it  impossible  to  keep  it."t  He 
thcnAire  urges  the  govenunent  not  to  press  it  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Grateful 
forthefiavoiizB  he  had  received  from  the  Soots,  and  stimulated  by  his  preference  for  their 
dnseh  estaUiflhinenty  he  rejoioes  in  every  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  their  nation. 
'^  I  ipeak  it  witk  boasting,"  says  he,  *'  no  man  has  concerned  himself  more  than  the 
aathor  of  this  peifMr  to  dear  up  the  suspicions  entertained  among  us  in  England  of  the 
PrasbjteiiaDS  in  ScotLmd  joining  with  the  Ftench  and  felling  in  with  the  Jacobite 
iaterest."^ 

In  the  nddat  of  the  general  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  De  Foe  published  a 
ihert  tticty  entitled  'The  Union  Proverb  ;'  vis.  :— 

*  If  Skiddaw  has  a  cap, 
Scrofl^U  woto  fell  writ  of  that  * 

Settmg  forth,  **  I.  The  necessity  of  uniting.  II.  The  good  consequences  of  uniting. 
IIL  The  happy  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion.  1708." 
In  a  prcfetory  address  De  Foe  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  proverb  from  Mr 
Ray.  **  Skiddaw  and  Scruffell  are  two  neighbouring  hills,  or  high  mountains  ;  the  one 
ia  Cmnberland,  in  England  ;  the  other  in  Annandale,  in  Scotland  :  and  if  the  former 
Inppena  at  any  time  to  be  capped  with  clouds  or  foggy  mists,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  rain 
or  the  like  fells  on  the  latter.  It  is  also  spoken  of  such  who  must  expect  to  sympathize* 
in  their  sufferings,  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations."  Our  author,  thinking 
the  pxovexb  would  bear  a  moral  and  political  accommodation,  applies  it  to  the  union  of 
ue  two  kingdoms. 

The  return  De  Foe  met  with  for  his  labours  as  a  peace-maker  gave  him  but  small 
oeonragement  in  his  office.  ''  The  author  of  this  paper,"  says  he,  **  is  very  unhappy  in 
the  difficulty  he  finds  to  make  truth  please  ;  and  though  he  has  endeavoured  to  pursue  it 
vithoot  respect  to  persons  or  parties,  yet  he  cannot  but  regret  the  failure.    I  know," 
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flfwthiiies  he,  *^  tins  age  luites  to  be  instrocted,  ^d  th*  Baying  of  Uie  elders  to  the  blind 
man  it  in  tbe  moiitli  of  all  setf-wiae  people— *Doat  thou  teaeh  m  V  From  this  temper 
flows  the  omstant  want  of  manneis,  false  eonstraetiony  slander  and  ill  language  with 
wbieb  yonr  bunble  serrani  is  alwajs  treated,  instead  of  aigoment,  by  all  those  tbat  are 
eoncemed  in  the  guilt,  and  at  any  time  pinched  with  the  application.  If  I  speak  pLun 
troth,  then  he  is  an  impndent  fisUow,  a  bally,  and  an  incendiary ;  if  I  i^peak  soft  ihiiiga, 
then  he  is  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  &«.  How  many  satires  had  I  leyelled  at  me  for  a  poem 
called  'A  Hymn  to  Victory,'  only  becanse  it  paid  some  respect  to  the  Dnke  of  Marl- 
borongh  and  the  Qneent  AgAin,  when  I  speak  of  the  poUie  alEsizs,  if  I  do  not  raU  as 
odieis  do,  I  am  a  cowaid,  and  afraid  of  new  prosecutions.  If  I  speak  against  things,  I 
am  torniDg  my  tail  and  going  oyer  to  the  enemy ;  the  high  chnrch  haa  bought  me  off; 
and  if  I  speak  for  the  pablic  affairs,  then  I  am  bribed,  employed,  and  paid  fior  it,  and  a 
mere  mercenary.  And  what  ahall  a  poor  author  do  in  all  this  1  111  tell  yon  what  I  do : 
I  go  on  freely  with  telling  yon  oflfonsiTe  troths,  regarding  no  eensnies,  and  fearing  no 
proseontions  ;  bnt  at  more  hasaid  than  some  of  yon  wonld  ron  to  save  afather,  I  prompt 
you  to  see  the  things  that  belong  to  yonr  peace.  *  Rehearsals  *  rare,  *  Obserratora '  bully 
me,  and  the  high  church  rote  me  to  the  dcTil,  every  paper  they  read.  And  what  is  the 
matter,  bnt  beeanse  I  tell  yon  that  in  aU  your  proceedings  h^h-flying  extremes  will  be 
your  destruction,  and  principles  of  peace  can  alone  secure  us  ?  But,  whether  you  vill 
hear,  or  whether  yen  will  forbear,  'tis  a  sad  truth,  that  all  the  misdiiefii  which  have 
befirilen  any  party  of  men  amongst  ns  have  been  from  their  own  precipitations.*' 

In  the  early  part  of  tbi  sjmng  De  Foe  made  a  journey  to  Seotkuid,  few  what  purpose 
IS  w$k  known.  He  was  there  in  the  beginning  of  April,  soon  after  the  oommitmeat  of  the 
Soottirii  prisoners,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Belhaven.  Our  author's  journey  was 
probably  upon  some  public  aeeount,  but  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Scotland,  as  we  find  him 
soon  afterwards  actively  concerned  in  the  parliamentary  elections  in  his  own  oountiy. 

The  first  parliament  cf  Great  Britain  was  dimolved  by  proclamation  on  the  16th  of 
April ;  after  which  the  cwmtry  was  busily  occupied  in  the  new  elections.  Upon  ibis 
occasion  De  Foe  eanestly  exhorts  the  eleetora  not  to  choose  high-flyera,  '*  who  are  the 
dedaied  enemiea  of  the  present  constitution ;"  nor  to  betray  their  countxy  for  the  eake 
of  gratifying  a  sordid  appetite.  Hie  remonstrates,  in  strong  language,  against  the  con- 
tinued ivaotice  of  bribeiy,  which  placed  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  have  the  longest  purse.  **  He  that  will  buy  the  country  to  choose  him,  ^ 
sell  the  country  when  he  is  chosen  ;*  he  therefore  recommends  them  to  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives free  of  expense ;  "  for  men  who  in  conscienee  cannot  bribe  will  serve  yon 
impartially  when  chosen."*  De  Foe  justiy  observes  that  "railing  at  courts  makes  no 
patriot  f*  and  that  we  are  rather  to  estimate  a  man  upon  his  tried  principles  and  known 
character. 

During  this  busy  season  De  Foe  took  a  jouraey  into  the  country  to  observe  ibe 
state  of  political  parties,  and  animate  the  friends  of  liberty  wherever  he  could  interpose 
his  infiuence.  He  tells  us  he  was  present  himself  at  many  of  the  elections,  and  obserred, 
with  shame  and  regret,  the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted.  **  1  have  not,"  ssy^  be, 
"so  fkr  sat  still  at  the  coffee-houses  all  this  summer,  as  some  of  you  have  done,  forming 
elections^  telling  noses,  and  casting  up  parties  over  a  dish  of  coffee ;  but  I  have  been 

•  De  Foe  illnstrates  his  remark  by  the  following  story :~«  Wniiam  Rufbs  having  an  abbey 
to  bestow,  several  of  the  clergy,  knowing  the  Ring  to  be  covetous,  bid  large  sums  for  the  pls^- 
Tbe  King,  seeing  a  monk  stand  by  who  oflbred  nothing,—*  And  what  wilt  thou  give  for  tbi> 
abbey  ?*  '  Indeed,  not  one  penny,*  says  the  monk, « for  it  is  sgalnst  my  oonsdenee.*— '  Then/  says 
the  King,  *thou  art  the  fittest  man  to  be  abbot,'  and  so  gave  him  the  abbey  immediately."-' 
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amoQg  a  gitat  man  J  of  jonr  deoion  m jM]f .  Ib*vebee&aae7e-witneMtoisaa^«f  tt» 
WMt  f olsome  and  loathMme  itoiies  I  have  told  you ;  I  hvr^  seen  tbe  poooibflityy  Bje,  and 
too  nmoh  the  praetiee,  of  men's  Yoting  impliQitlyy  liere  for  ale,  there  for  inflaenee,  hen 
tgmin  for  parties,  and  there  by  persuasion.  And,  God  knows,  I  speak  it  with  regret  for 
joo  all,  and  for  yonr  posterity,  it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  debaaoh  this  nation  into  a 
ehoiee  of  thievee,  knaTes,  devils,  or  anything,  oomparatiyely  speaking,  by  the  power  of 
Tariona  inioxieatiotts.  Having  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  your  follies,  and  knowing  the 
eooseqaeneea,  I  think  myself  justified  before  God  and  man  to  tell  you,  that  so  for  as 
these  pfiactioes  are  allowed  by  you,  so  for  you  are  mining  your  country,  and  seUing  your 
Uberties  to  French  and  Jacobite  tyranny.  And,  for  be  it  from  me  to  foar  the  resentment 
of  any  power,  be  it  nerer  so  great,  in  a  truth  so  plain  and  significant  as  this.  I  teU  you 
Again,  if  yon  have  chosen  high-flyers  and  Tories,  abjuration-taking  Jacobites,  suoh  as  I 
;  hare  been  describing,  yon  have  sold  your  nation,  your  birthright,  your  children,  to  a  pack 
I  of  thieyes,  and  sacrificed  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Britain  to  your  sordid,  debauched 
hixnry  and  coyetousness/'*  Our  author  finely  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  some  modem 
Whiga,  in  voting  for  Tory  candidates,  thus  dividing  their  interests  and  electing  their  own 
destroyers.  "  Oh,  Whigs,  Whigs,  are  these  the  politics  your  enemies  chaige  yon  wUh  ? 
Csteh  a  Toiy  voting  for  a  Whig  ?  Where  can  yon  find  that  fool  to  his  party  1  The 
devil'a  votaries  are  always  true  to  their  master ;  and  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 

From  the  temper  of  the  times,  De  Foe  had  strong  apprehensions  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Tory  influence  ;  and,  in  a  strain  of  pointed  irony,  he  lays  open  to  the  electors  the  coQ- 
leqneneea  to  be  expected  from  sndi  an  event.    "  They  can  give  away  nothing,"  says  he, 
**  but  onr  money  ;  they  can  overthrow  nothing  but  our  constitution ;  they  can  oveiiet 
nothing  but  the  succession  and  the  union ;  they  can  sell  nothing  bat  our  Uberties ;  and 
what  then  9    We  shall  do  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  who  never  knew  what  those  toys 
sad  trifles  of  law,  liberty,  or  property,  meant ;  and  yet  they  sing  and  dance,  and  avs  as 
■leny  as  other  people,  tiiough  they  have  not  so  much  gear.    Who  knows  but  this  may 
be  the  *  Shorteii  Way*  to  a  general  deliverance  ?  for,  as  has  been  noted,  nothing  open* 
our  eyes  in  this  age  like  precipitations.    Now,  if  you  will  but  choose  these  honest  sort  of 
folk  into  parliament,  they  will  confirm  all  your  mehmcholy  reflections ;  and  the  schema 
of  management  bttng  swallowed  up  to  a  due  height,  you  shall  soon  coma  to  a  peifoctioQ 
of  your  endeavours--a  Tory  parliament,  a  Tory  ministry,  a  Tory  peace,  a  Tory  soe^ 
cesser,  and  hey !  boys,  up  go  we  t    The  revolutien,  the  succession,  the  union,  the  tole- 
ration, shall  all  receive  their  due  regulations,  and  this  nation  shall  arrive  at  its  immediate 
Hate  of  blisa— *  Trb  Sbobtsst  Wat.'  " 
I ,         De  Foe  knew  well  enough  that  all  the  pseudo-patriotic  outcry  against  the  ministers 
was  to  get  them  turned  out,  that  the  high-flyers  might  occupy  their  places.    He  intimates 
j  that  many  engines  were  at  work  for  its  accomplishment,  and  cautions  his  countrymen 
j,  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  arts  that  were  employed  to  seduce  them.    *'  If  our  uited 
|.  iatetest,'*  says  he,  **  is  little  enough  to  keep  this  vigUant  party  ont ;  if  court  Whig,  and 
!  ewmtry  Whig,  and  all  sorts  of  Whigs,  are  few  enough  to  make  up  the  baide,  and  keep 
;  <mt  the  flood  of  high-flying  invasions,  then  a  caution  to  the  friends  of  this  settlement^  to 
I  unite  and  keep  together,  and  shun  all  dividing  Ineaches,  is  both  necessary  and  rea- 
lonable.   And  while  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  that  respects  Ms  country's  ifttAxest 
'  ts  assist  in  so  good  a  work,  I  cannot  but  discharge  my  part  by  prissing  it  in  the  most 
earnest  terms.*'f 

Amidst  Ids  labours  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  liberty,  the  privacy  of  De  Fee  was 
often  interrupted  by  thfcatening  and  abusive  lettevs,  most  of  them  ansnymous,  or  wMi 
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fictitionfl  names.  In  the  month  of  May  he  writes  thns : — **  I  reoeiYed  a  letter  ngned 
with  my  own  name,  a  couiteifett  no  doabt ;  for  I  am  folly  satifified  no  man  owns  the 
name  jostily,  nor  does  any  man  covet  to  be  called  after  the  unfortunate.  HoweTer,  as  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  name,  and  hope  I  have  no  reason,  I  am  content  to  be  mocked  at 
the  pleasnie  of  the  party ;  bnt  let  them  take  this  by  the  way,  that  though  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  relation  of  any  honest  man,  yet  I  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  being 
related  to  any  man,  however  great,  who  had  so  far  degenerated  from  justice  and  honour 
as  to  own  the  principles  in  that  letter,  and  who  flies  in  the  face  of  the  late  king,  the  pre- 
sent constitotion,  the  Queen,  the  succession,  and  all  the  united  building  of  Britaiu's 
present  government.*'  A  little  further,  he  observes,  **  We  havo  cause  to  bless  God,  in 
this  age,  that  we  live  under  a  government  whose  actions  will  bear  the  light,  and  is  be»t 
pleased  when  its  proceedings  are  phiced  in  an  impartial  view.  Heretofore,  misrepre- 
sentations and  false  lights  have  been  the  practice  of  our  courts  and  the  grievance  of  tlie 
subject ;  now  the  case  alters,  and  we  find  it  the  practice  of  the  subject,  and  the  grievuuce 
of  the  court.'** 

In  the  month  of  June  De  Foe  made  another  journey  to  Scotland,  being  employed 
upon  a  secret  nusdon,  the  object  of  which  remains  unknown.  The  silence  he  observes 
upon  such  occasions  is  creditable  to  his  prudence  and  judgment ;  and  we  may  easily 
trust  him  ihat  it  involved  nothing  that  was  dishonourable,  or  we  should  probably  have 
heard  of  it  from  his  enemies.  He  continued  several  months  in  the  north,  and  seems  to 
have  g^ven  full  satis&ction  to  his  employers.  For  this  he  appealed  long  afterwards  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

These  repeated  visits  to  Scotland,  we  may  easily  collect,  were  not  disagreeable  to 
De  Foe,  who  had  contracted  an  affection  for  the  Scots,  as  well  from  gratitude  for  favours 
received  as  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  religion.  To  the  piety  and  hospitality  of 
their  nation  he  is  always  proud  to  do  honour ;  and  the  only  return  he  could  offer  for  their 
civilities  was  to  celebrate  their  virtues  and  defend  them  from  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies.  As  a  public  advocate,  when  their  religion  or  their  liberties  w^re  attacked,  the 
Scots,  perhaps,  had  not  a  more  xealous  and  sincere  friend  amongst  the  English. 

During  all  his  visits  to  Scotland  his  active  mind  appears  to  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  stores  of  information  concerning  the  history  and  condition  of  that  country  ; 
neither  of  which  snljeots  had,  np  to  that  period,  attracted,  comparatively  speaking,  any 
considerable  po^on  of  attention  from  the  people  of  the  sister  kingdom.  De  Foe,  in  his 
quality  of  a  sincere  and  aealons  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  was  attracted,  not 
repelled,  by  most  of  those  cironmstanoes  of  national  £ftith  and  manners  which  were  dis- 
agreeable to  the  English  writers  who  had  hitherto  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  and 
so,  without  doing  any  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  he  laboured  effectually  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  remove  the  ba  riers  of  antipathy  between  the  nations.  He  seems  to  have 
made  diligent  jonmeys  over  most  parts  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  has  left,  in  his 
Tour,  a  picture  of  her  then  state  which  cannot  be  perused  without  the  highest  interest 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  face  of  Scotland  now.  Her  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  he  has  described  with  all  the  fulness  of  partiality—her  cities  and  palaces 
graphically  and  distinctly. 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  in  Scotland  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  case  of  the  epis- 
copal Dissenters  occupying  much  of  the  public  attention,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  huge 
in  his  *  Reviews.'  After  tracing  the  origin  of  that  party,  its  struggles  for  power,  and  the 
various  acts  of  the  gov«nment  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  conplaiats  that  were  then  urged  against  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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The  episcopal  eleigy  having  made  known  their  allej^ed  grieyancee  to  the  world  in  a 
work  entitled  *  A  Narrative  of  the  kte  Treatment  of  EpiBcopal  Ministers  in  the  City  of 
Edinbaigh,'  &c.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prefer  the  chaiges  of  injostioe  and  cmelty 
■gainst  the  Presbyterians,  De  Foe  replied  to  it  in  '  The  Scots'  Narrative  Examined,  or, 
the  Cam  of  the  Episcopal  Ministers  in  Scotland  stated,  and  the  late  Treatment  oi  them 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  inquired  into,'  which  seems  to  contain  a  fJEuthfuI  account  of  the 
mstters  referred  to  in  the  title. 

As  soon  as  the  union  with  Scotland  was  completed,  De  Foe  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  the  world  with  a  complete  history  of  that  most  important  transaction. 
Ytrions  engagements  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  design  until  1709,  when  the  first 
editioB  was  published  in  Edinburgh  under  the  following  title  : — *  The  History  of  the  Union 
4  Great  Britain.  Edinburgh.'  The  work  seems  to  have  been  noticed  but  little  when  it 
Snt  appeared,  for,  as  the  preface  states,  it  had  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  many 
faetions  to  encounter,  and  parties  to  please ;  yet  it  was  re-published  in  1712,  and  a  third 
time  in  1789>  when  a  similar  union  had  become  the  topic  of  public  debate  and  private 
conTeraation.  De  Foe  prefixed  two  dedications  to  the  work  ;  one  to  the  Queen,  the  other 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  In  such  complimentary 
dfofions  he  excelled.  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  had  brought  dedications  into 
disgrace  by  the  fhlsomeness  of  their  flattery  and  the  servility  of  their  style.  The  dedi- 
cstions  of  the  present  day  have  absurdly  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But  the  writers 
vho  are  permitted  to  dedicate  their  works  to  royal  patrons  ought  to  peruse  De  Foe's 
dedicatory  epistles  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  ;  wherein  they  will  find  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  delicacy  of  praise,  conveyed  in  language  at  once  delicate  and  instructive. 
His  dedications  to  the  <  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  BritMU,'  would  alone  justify  this 
lemsik. 

The  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  turbulent 
stage,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  is  extremely  interesting  to  us,  who  wish  to 
know  what  actually  passed,  however  this  circumstantiaJity  may  have  disgusted  contem- 
pomeous  reftders.  History  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  transmits  a  fiuthful  copy  of  the 
numners  and  sentiments  of  every  age.  This  narrative  of  De  Foe  is  a  drama,  in  which  he 
hitiodnees  the  highest  peers  and  the  lowest  peasants,  speaking  and  acting  according  as 
they  were  eacli  actuated  by  their  characteristic  passions ;  and  while  the  man  of  taste  is 
nnaied  by  his  manner,  the  man  of  business  may  draw  instruction  from  the  documents 
which  are  appended  to  the  end  and  interspersed  in  every  page.  This  publication  had 
Klone  preserved  his  name  had  his  *  Crusoe '  pleased  us  less.  '^  De  Foe's  *  Union  between 
Engluid  and  Scotland,'"  says  Mr  Dibdin,  ** first  published  in  1709,  and  more  recently 
vith  ndnable  additions  by  Mr  George  Chalmers,  is  really  a  performance  to  place  the 
snthor  amongst  the  soundest  historians  of  the  day." 

TewardB  the  end  of  1709  an  event  occurred  which  fully  justified  all  that  De  Foe  had 
written  concerning  the  temper  and  views  of  the  high  party,  and  which  involved  the  most 
important  consequences  to  the  nation.  Upon  the  6th  of  November  Dr  Sacheverell 
preached  his  fkr-ftuned  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  before  the  city  magistracy,  upon  the  perils 
offahe  brethreny  wherein,  to  use  De  Foe's  words,  *' having  plentiftilly  railed  at  and 
anathematized  the  Dissenters,  and  left  them  in  custody,  without  bafl  or  mainprise,  with 
the  devil  and  his  ai^ek,  he  particularly  asserts  two  things : — 1.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
ohedienoe,  which  he  most  remarkably  justifies  from  the  late  revolution.  2.  The  here- 
fitary  right  of  her  present  Majesty  to  the  crown.'*  The  political  tenets  advanced  by 
this  pulpit  incendiary  had  been  answered  over  and  over  again  by  our  author  in  his  replies 
to  LesKe  and  the  whole  race  of  non-jurors ;  so  that,  in  compiling  this  production,  he  did 
no  more  than  repeat  his  former  arguments.  Still,  both  in  his  *  Review'  and  in  several 
wpsnte  tracts,  he  exerted  his  powerful  talents  in  the  suppression  of  this  factious  dema- 
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giogne  and  hiB  frantio  foUowen,  mi  aoooont  of  whose  oatngeoiu  proeeedingB  will  be 
fiiwid  elsewhere*  The  titles  of  his  tracts  are,  ^  The  New  Wonder,  or  a  Trip  to  St 
Paal%'  by  the  author  of  the  *  True  Bom  Engliahmao  ;'  <  A  Letter  from  Captain  Tom  to 
the  Mob  now  raised  by  Dr  Saeheverell ;'  and  '  Instmetions  from  Rome*  in  fayonr  of 
the  Pfttender,  inscribed  to  the  most  derated  Don  Sacheverellio  and  his  brother  Don 
Higginisoo. 

Abont  this  time,  one  Cooper,  a  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  loose  morals,  eontriyed  to 
introdooe  himself  to  the  notice  ONf  Lord  Wharton ;  and  by  avowing  the  same  political 
opinions  as  his  lordship,  hoped  to  secnre  his  &Tonr,  and  by  that  method  to  procure  some 
preferment  in  the  church*  As  the  man  was  a  stranger  to  that  noble  lord,  who  seems  to 
haye  been  imposed  upon  by  his  representations,  De  Foe^  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  real  character,  was  desirous  of  undeeeiying  him  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  to 
spare  the  church  the  disgrace  of  so  unholy  a  pastor.  La  pursuance  of  these  landaUe 
motiyes,  he  transmitted  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Wharton,  to  whom  he  appears  to  haye 
been  hitherto  unknown*  The  elleot  of  this  communication  cannot  now  be  told ;  but  the 
letter,  for  which  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  Mr  Wilson,  is  indebted  to  Mr 
Upcott  of  the  London  Institution,  is  as  follows  :— 

**  My  Lord, — ^As  this  is  written  from  a  sincere  principle  of  duty,  and  respect  to  your 
I/pp.  and  just  concern  for  that  honest  cause  your  L'pp.  is  so  heartily  embarked  in,  I 
hope  your  I/pp«fwiU. pardon  tiie  forwardness  and  presumption  of  the  attempt,  tho'  you 
should  not  accept  of  y«  hint.  I^aoi-not  going  to  offer  to  yor  I^pp.  any  thing  that  wants 
proof^  or  that  shuns  sufficient  inquiry.  I  should  not  haye  insulted  a  person  of  yo'  Lapp's, 
character  in  that  manner.  The  design  is  not  to  speak  in  y*  dark,  but  tp  assist  truth  to 
come  into  y«  light,  and  offer  something  to  yr  L^pp.  for  y  L'pp.'s  fiwther  and  pticular  en- 
quiry and  seryices,  and  therefore,  my  Lord,  I  shall  neither  conceal  from  yc  L^pp*  the 
story,  nor  who  it  is  that  writes  it. 

**  I  haye,  my  Lord,  repeated  importnnitys  from  some  people  in  y  northi  men  of  honesty 
and  friends  to  y*  Lapp's,  interest,  to  acquaint  yt  Lspp.  of  the  following  affair.  Their 
only  mistake  is  that  they  suppose  I  have  y*  honor  to  be  known  to  y  L«pp.,  which  is  their 
error  as  it  is  my  misfortune,  and  my  not  haying  that  honour  is  the  occasion  of  my  make- 
ing  so  much  preamble  to  y  L'pp.  contrary  to  my  custom  in  yt  world,  and  for  w^  I  ask 
y'  Lapp's,  pardon.    The  story  is  this : — 

"  There  is  one  Cooper,  a  Clergy  Man  of  or  near  Leeds,  who,  if  Fame  sayea  true,  is  now, 
or  has  been  lately,  applying  himself  to  y'  L'pp.  either  to  be  entertained  in  yt  Lapp's, 
sendee,  or  to  obtain  y'  Lapp's  foyoiir  and  recommendation  to  some  Hying,  or  some  other 
way  to  be  employed  or  advanced  by  y  L'pp. ;  and  pticnlarly,  it  is  aUedged  that  he  gets 
himself  recommended  to  y'  L<>pp.  as  a  Low  Churchman  or  a  moderate  man,  and  as  per- 
secuted and  tnm'd  out  by  the  Vicar  on  account  of  his  moderation,  &c. 

**  Now,  my  Lord,  the  business  of  this  Letter  is  to  giy  yo'  L^pp.  a  true  acco*  of  y^  morals 
and  manners  of  this  man,  that  yC  L'pp.  may  be  inform'd  from  unquestioned  authority 
what  kind  of  person  he  is,  and  nobody  then  questions  bat  y'  L'pp.  knows  what  measures 
to  take  either  that  y  church  may  not  be  ill  served  and  further  reproach^  or  y'  Lapp's, 
recommendacon  dishonour'd  by  the  most  scandalous  person  alive. 

**  And  my  Lord,  that  yC  L'pp.  may  not  depend  upon  my  single  authority^  I  shall  give 
y*  L'pp.  his  brief  character  in  the  words  I  rec'  it,  and  the  psons.  shall  at  any  time  be 
produced  for  yo'  Lapp's,  forther  satisfoocon. 

**  *  From  Leeds,  March  22. — ^This  scandalous  priest  his  name  is  Cooper,  he  was  seen 
in  y*  very  act,  debauching  a  woman  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  pticnlarly,  being  to  admi- 
nister y*  Sacrament  the  same  day,  and  did  also  actually  administer  y*  Sacram*  in  our 
ohuch  that  same  day  (called  y*  old  Church  in  Leeds).  Perjury  in  several  oaaas  can  be 
proved  against  him,  and  that  in  severall  places  he  has  been  discarded  as  a  ecunmon 
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inakmdt  aad  fiir  bis  being  *  wmmum  ureazar  our  whole  town  will  witnen  it.  For  theie 
oTiiiM  our  "^^oar  tain'd  bim  onty  and  den/d  him  biB  pulpit^  npon  which  he  i«  fled  to  mj 
I^  Wbtftoo  for  prelerm*,  and  we  are  told  my  Lord  hae  given  him  hope  of  a  liveing,  &e«* 
**  Thus  fiur  mj  aatbor.  There  ia  more  in  mj  Letter^  bat  I  presome  thia  i«  enough  to 
{vereat  70^  Ldpp.  being  imposed  npon— and  this  I  thonght  it  my  dnty  to  lay  before  y* 
I^p.  If  year  I^p.  please  to  hear  aaj  more,  or  that  I  should  make  fsrthar  enquiry 
Aboatit»inthat,orany  thing  else  fixr  y^  L'^pp's*  service,  I  shall  esteem  it  my  bono' to 
nuii%  f  li'pp'a.  oomands. 

*^  I  am,  may  it  please  yo'  L'pp. 

«<  Yo^  Lapp's,  moat  bnmble  and  obedient  Serv% 
''F^om  Newiimftoa,  near  Haokney,  <<  Da  Fob." 

«  Apa  Tib,  1710/' 

De  Foe»  who  seems  to  hare  had  his  eyes  eveiywheroy  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
low  state  of  morals  amongst  the  Yorkshire  deigy.  In  order  to  awaken  the  people,  and 
e^Mcially  the  holders  of  church  patronage,  to  the  propriety  of  decorum  in  their  teachers, 
he  annoanced  the  following  squib  in  his  *  Review'  for  January  14,  1710  : — **  Just  pub- 
liiktd,  <Tha  Northern  WorthiM :  Or  aVisitation  of  the  Yorkshire  Clergy;'  a  Satire 
knmbly  dedicated  to  Parson  Phucton,  the  Reverend  Author  of  the  Yorkshire  Racers. 
!•  be  bought  where  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  to  be  sold  where  it  is  to  be  bought :  Written 
fcr  tbe  edification  of  the  Northern  Gentry,  and  to  oure  them  of  the  Contagion  of  Priest- 
enft.   In  five  volumes  in  Folio.    Price  6L  7s.  6d.,  being  a  very  voluminous  work." 

In  August^  1710,  Godolphin  was  in  his  turn  manoeuvred  out  of  office  by  Harley,  with 
t]»  soistanoa  of  MraMasham*  "  The  unhappy  Queen,"  says  Cunningham,  ''tired  out  with 
tile  wiazigling  of  scolding  women,  seduced  by  the  chattering  of  her  physicians,  and  withal 
moTcd  vith  eompassion  for  her  brother,  having  inquired  into  the  strength  of  parties,  not 
Mly  b^gan  to  ehange  her  ministers,  but  her  measures  also."  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  had 
bees  rqilaeed  by  Lord  Dartmouth ;  and  the  other  ministers  being  now  removed,  Harley 
vsi  pot  into  tliA  Treasury,  and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Mr  St  John,  Secre- 
t«7  of  State,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Boyle ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  President  of  the 
Csoadl;  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  Lieutenancy  in 
LoidoB  ^'^  other  places  was  also  changed ;  and  as  the  new  ministers  were  suspected  of 
Mag  hoatile  to  the  Protestant  succession,  it  was  further  confirmed  by  some  appoint- 
MBts  in  fisvonr  of  persons  who  were  declared  friends  of  the  Pretender.  <*  Mr  Harley, 
ta  whom  it  waa  natural  to  give  fsir  words  to  everybody,  gained  upon  many  people  by  his 
Mnm^  who  were  far  firom  being  of  his  sentiments.  He  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
pnesed  with  moderation;  and  it  is  said,  he  persuaded  his  friends,  and  the  Queen 
Undf,  to  disaemble  many  things  concerning  the  Pretender  on  account  of  the  Duke 
rf  Msilboxougli's  loroes,  and  his  extraordinary  power  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
VM  also  afraid  of  the  ai^thority  and  inconstancy  of  the  parliament.  The  Tories  therefore 
liMlnd  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  another  called.  Mr  Harley, 
vbo  bad  formed  his  whole  scheme,  gave  many  instructions  to  divers  men  of  different 
pvtiss  how  to  reooncile  the  minds  of  people  to  him,  and  to  render  them  subservient  to 
^  owasarea.  Many  were  inquisitive  to  know  his  design ;  nay,  some  said  he  had  no 
^«siSBataU,or«]sa,  that  it  was  most  artfully  concealed,  last,  by  the  dissent  of  anyone, 
tbe  iriiole  eambinatioa  should  be  broken.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  know  him 
A«s«g|Jy,  own  that'  ha  was  avane  to  the  Pretender ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by 
UiaetiflBa,  mstt  ef  all  parties  agvsad  In  eondnding  that  his  designs  were  in  his  Dsvour ; 
«ad  it  is  certain  that  he  affected  to  have  it  thought  so."  As  the  writer  here  quoted  was 
v(fl  aeqaainted  with  Harley,  he  may  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  his  oharaote^ 
tt&r  astha  mystery  with  whidk  it  waa  eneirelad  would  allow. 
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About  Una  time,  Hoadlej,  the  oelebrsted  Whig  ohurchnian,  attaoked  the  Tones  in 
diflgiiiBe ;  and  nnder  the  semblance  of  a  friend  to  the  party,  dealt  oat  some  seveze 
eensoies  npon  its  proceedings.  His  tract  is  entitled,  *  The  Thoughts  of  an  Honest  T017 
npon  the  present  Proceedings  of  that  Party.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Town.  Lend. 
1710.*  Iliis  produced  an  answer  in  a  similar  disguise,  ealled,  'The  Thoughts  of  an 
Honest  Whig  upon  the  present  Proceedings  of  that  Party.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in 
Town.  Loud.  1710.'  In  the  last  work,  Do  Foe  is  held  up  to  censure  for  writing  the 
Experiment,'  and  is  loaded  with  the  same  reproaches  that  the  Tories  had  been  long 
dealing  out  to  him.  The  stale  charge  of  his  being  supported  by  the  Whigs  is  brought 
forward,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  dispange  the  political  doctrines  he  had  long  defended 
in  his  <  Reviews.'  He  was  also  attacked  at  this  time  in  a  libel  levelled  at  Boxnet,  and 
called,  *  The  No  Church  Catechism  ;'  in  which  he  is  made  to  keep  good  company.  To 
the  question  put  to  the  bishop,  **  What  Canons  are  the  support  of  your  Opinions  ?"  The 
answer  is,  "  None  but  two  great  blunderbusses-^e  sweetening  *  Review'  and  souring 
*  Observator,'  the  mouths  of  cosenage.  This  of  contradiction ;  that,  general  of  all  corrupt 
principles  and  guardian  of  the  good  old  cause."  It  was  a  cause,  however,  of  which 
neither  of  the  writers  had  any  need  to  be  ashamed. 

The  recent  turn  of  public  affairs  had  given  a  shock  to  credit  that  was  as  embarrassing 
to  the  ministers  as  it  was  injurious  to  all  parties.  DiBCouraging  as  were  the  prospects 
of  De  Foe,  he  was  not  for  saerifioing  his  country  to  the  interests  of  party,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance  that  involved  so  serious  a  thing  as  public 
credit.  That  his  motives  might  not  be  mistaken,  he  says,  **  I  believe  no  man  will  deny, 
that  this  is  the  most  critical  time  for  any  man  that  writes  of  public  affairs.  I  know  but 
one  man  in  the  worid  so  qualified ;  and  find  him  where  yon  will,  this  must  be  his  cha- 
racter : — He  must  be  one  that,  searching  into  the  depths  of  truth,  dare  speak  her  aloud 
in  the  most  dangerous  times ;  that  fears  no  Amms,  courts  no  favours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigotted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypocrite  for  no  gain.  I  will  not  say  I  am 
the  man  ;  I  leave  that  to  posterity.  K I  have  had  any  friends,  it  is  amongst  those  that 
turned  out ;  and  if  I  had  the  power  to  lead,  perhaps,  I  .should  bring  them  all  in  again. 
If  Tories,  Jacobites,  High-flyers,  and  madmen  are  to  come  in,  I  am  against  them.  I  ask 
them  no  fsvonr,  I  make  no  court  to  them,  nor  am  I  going  about  to  please  them ;  and 
yet  I  expect  not  to  oblige  those  that  I  think  the  best  o£"  De  Foe  here  remonstrates  with 
the  Whigs  for  giving  in  to  the  national  panic,  by  withdrawing  their  property  from  the 
funds  whilst  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at  their  own  expense. 
This  was  the  more  unwiie,  as  the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  their  hands,  and  by  contri- 
buting to  a  further  depression,  they  assisted  in  their  own  impoverishment."* 

Our  author  exhorts  the  Whigs  to  support  the  national  credit  by  an  appeal  to  their 
public  spirit.  *'  Let  the  public  affairs  go  into  what  hands  they  will,"  says  he,  **  your  con- 
cern for  the  nation  must  not  lessen ;  nor  must  yon  do  anything  that  may  let  in  a  bloody. 
Popish,  and  Pithless  tyrant  npon  Europe  and  upon  the  Protestant  inteiest.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a  Tory  administration,  and  the  old  game  of  persecution  revived  among 
us ;  to  see  the  toleration  broken,  the  union  invaded,  the  Whigs  trampled  upon,  and  the 
dissenters  harassed  and  plundered  as  I  have  seen  them ;  but  if  it  must  come  to  that  hard 
choice,  I  had  rather  see  all  this  than  France  triumphant,  the  (lueen  dethroned,  and  the 
Pretender  and  Popety  established.  In  short,  we  have  but  one  inteiest  as  EngKahmen, 
iidiatever  interest  we  may  have  as  to  parties.  And,  though  I  abhor  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  some  men  among  us,  yet  when  it  comes  to  this, — F^ngland  or  France,  the  Q^een 
or  the  Pretender,  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Chnxeh  of  Rmne^  the  dioSoe  is  easy  to  an 
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bimest  niAtt.*'  In  these  senthnentSy  no  one  will  doubt  thai  Do  Foe  uttered  the  language 
of  good  aenae,  and  of  genuine  patriotiam. 

It  waa  the  opinion  of  De  Foe,  that  let  the  ministiy  be  who  or  what  they  may, 
Bflithflr  we  nor  they  ought  to  do  anything^  by  way  of  party-^LiflguBt,  that  may  endanger 
the  pablie  safety.  In  support  of  this  prindple  he  now  published  a  pamphlet^  entitled 
*An  Essay iqMni  Poblic  Credit;  being  an  Inquiry  how  the  Publio  Credit  comes  to 
depend  upon  the  Change  of  Ministry,  or  the  Dissolutions  of  Parliaments ;  and  whether 
it  does  so  or  no  ?  London :  1710 ;'  the  main  objeot  of  which  is  to  show,  that  national 
eredtt  depends  not  upon  any  set  of  numsters,  but  may  reuuun  safe  under  all  changes, 
provided  the  gOTennnent  maintains  its  character  for  probity.  The  work  is  dexterously 
vritten,  and  calculated  to  serve  the  new  ministers,  although  without  that  ostensible 
design. 

Tlie  luccess  which  attended  the  foregoing  treatise,  induced  the  author  to  follow  it  up 
soon  afterwards  by '  An  Essay  upon  Loans ;  or  an  Argument  proving  that  substantial 
Fonda  settled  by  Pariiament,  with  the  Encouragement  of  Interests,  and  the  Advances  of 
Pkompt  Payment  usually  allowed,  wiU  bring  in  Loans  of  Money  to  the  Exchequer,  in 
ijNte  of  all  the  Conspiracies  of  Parties  to  the  Contrary,  London  :  1710  ;'  the  object 
of  wiiieh  was  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  still  continued  in  consequence  of  the  backward- 
nesa  of  the  Whigs  to  invest  their  money  in  government  securities. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Ihe  addresses  manu&otnred  by  the  high  church  party,  prepara- 
toty  to  the  change  in  the  ministiy,  De  Foe  now  published  *  A  new  Test  of  the  Sense  of 
the  Nation :  being  a  modest  Comparison  between  the  Addresses  to  the  late  King  James 
and  tlioee  to  her  present  Majesty,  in  order  to  observe  how  far  the  Sense  of  the  Nation 
may  be  judged  by  either  of  them«  1710  ;*  a  woik  which,  by  a  most  unaccountable  over- 
■ght,  baa  been  firequently  confounded  with  Oldmixon's  *  Collection  of  the  Addresses 
ihmt  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen  since  the  impeachment  of  Dr  Heniy  Sacheverell," 
to  whidi  masa  of  nonsense  De  Foe's  work  was  intended  as  an  antidote,  and  a  most 
effeetoal  one  it  is. 

Upon  the  secession  of  Qodolphin,  our  author  waited  upon  the  ex-minister,  who 
oUi^ingly  said  to  him  that  he  had  the  same  good  wiU  but  not  the  same  power  to  assist 
biaiy  and  advised  him  to  receive  her  Majesty's  commands  ftom  her  present  confidential 
adviaers  when  things  were  settled.  Our  autiior's  political  feelings  at  this  period  he 
hioMelf  thoa  describes : — **  I  believe  everybody  that  knows  me,  or  has  read  what  I  have 
written  <m  the  subject,  wiU  know  that  I  have  been  no  friend  to  the  high-cfanreh  party.  I 
erer  did»  and  still  do  look  upon  them  to  be  enemies  to  the  nation's  peace,  destroyers  of 
all  the  blessings  we  hope  for,  and  disturbers  of  all  we  possess  ;  and  that  the  principles 
these  gentlemen  pursue,  are  in  their  own  nature  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
God  knows,  I  have  no  personal  malice  towards  any  man ;  but  I  abhor  the  principles  of 
davefy,  let  them  come  from,  or  be  professed  by,  whom  they  will.*'  Prudence  now 
dictated  greater  caution  in  his  writings.  **  1  have  as  little  need  to  embroil  myself  with 
the  goveorament,"  says  he,  *^  and  am  in  as  ill  a  case  to  defend  myself  against  resentment 
as  any  ;  and  therefore,  though  I  shall  speak  that  truth  I  think  myself  obliged  to  speak  with 
as  little  fear  as  anybody,  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  it  open  to  as  few  exceptions  as 
possiUe."* 

Considering  theeirettmstances  of  the  country,  particularly  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
ftlatiotta,  De  Foe  thought  that  the  new  ministers  would  be  obliged  to  pursue  the  policy 
«f  their  predecessors.  Harley,  the  cluef  minister,  he  knew  to  be  most  inclined  to  the 
'WUgBy  asid  he  therefere  exults  in  the  idea,  that  although  the  Whigs  had  lost  by  the 
flf  the  Tories,  yet  the  latter  had  gained  nothingin  point  of  strength  ;  the  fellacy 
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of  wUoh  notion  ho  Uved  to  mo  strongly  yerified.  '^The  oowrtitatiotty"  layt  he,  ^  u  of 
Buch  a  nature,  that  whoever  maj  be  in  it,  if  they  an  ihithfiilto  their  duty^  it  will  either 
find  them  Whigs,  or  make  them  so.  This  Im  tha  reason  that  the  joy  of  the  party  is 
already  turned  into  chagrin ;  they  cry  ont  that  they  are  betrayed,  and  are  begiiming  to 
form  new  parties."*  The  new  ministers  appear  to  have  been  ns  nnpnlataUe  to  the  more 
violent  Tories  as  they  were  to  the  Whigs ;  a  eironmstanee  highly  gratifying  to  Do  Foe, 
who  nsed  mneh  ingenuity  to  persnade  himself  and  his  readers  that  their  pnblio  a«ts  would 
be  conformable  to  the  eonstitation,  aad  less  injnrions  to  the  oanse  of  liberty  than  from 
their  previous  eonduet  he  had  antiapated.  His  reHaace  was  ehisfly  upon  Hailey,  who 
had  been  educated  a  Whig,  but  made  eommmi  cause  with  the  Tories  as  a  pelitieal 
malcontent. 

These  speculations  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the  ministers  gave  no  satisfaction  either 
to  Whigs  or  Tories,  who  united  in  saying  dial  our  author  was  making  oourt  for  a  place. 
To  this  he  foeetiou^y  replies,  **  And  what  place  does  he  write  for  t  IndeSd,  I  have  not 
yet  inquired  whether  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  press-yard ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  anybody 
could  think  I  should  be  writing  for,  unless  it  be  a  place  in  Newgate.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  the  fote  of  anybody  that  dares  to  speak  plainly  to  men  in  power.  But  I  must  tell  the 
kind  people,  that  though  I  am  like  to  speak  as  plain  Englidi  as  anybody,  yet,  perhaps, 
I  may  not  speak  it  in  such  gross  tenu  as  they  would  have  it.  "Tis  not  my  way  to  rail 
and  can  names.  Some  people  think  no  man  can  nrve  them  but  he  that  flies  in  the  face 
of  government,  and  they  want  to  have  the  *  Review*  speak  so  as  he  may  be  sure  to  spesk 
no  more.  Let  such  knew  I  understand  how  to  serve  their  interest  without  gratiffing 
their  humour.  They  are  not  so  generous  a  party  that  any  man  need  covet  a  gaol  in 
dependence  upon  their  support.  If  the  anthor  gets  a  plaee  in  Newgate,  which  he  is  not 
aftaid  of  in  defenee  of  truth,  so  he  knows  whose  Ibry  wiE  send  him  tiiere,  and  who  will 
stand  by  him  when  he  is  there.  TVsfe  Ihlmmt^  Anno.  1884.  As  to  plaoes,  I  have  been 
now  seven  yean  under  what  we  call  a  Whig  government,  and  have  not  been  a  stnmger 
to  men  in  power.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  told  I  have  served  the  government ;  tbe 
fury  of  an  enraged  psrty  has  given  their  testimony  to  it,  and  I  could  produce  yet  greater ; 
but  the  man  is  not  alive  of  whom  I  have  sought  prsforment  or  nward.  IT  I  have  not 
applied  myself  for  it  when,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  I  had  some  pretence,  the  pre* 
tender  to  this  must  take  me  for  a  fool  to  think  of  it  now.  The  eomminionen  of  her 
majesty's  treasury  have  no  reason  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  me,  that  I  move  you  to 
support  oredit.  The  Whigs,  though  tiiey  an  turned  out  ci  place,  an  not  turned  out  of 
the  nation ;  they  have  too  gnat  a  than  in  the  wealth,  too  great  a  eaigo  in  the  ship, 
to  be  careless  what  becomes  of  the  bottom.  Therefon,  let  the  queen  pot  in,  or  pot 
ont,  the  nation  must  be  preserved ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  courting,  or  indeed 
approving,  the  olficen  concerned  in  the  management."  t 

The  enemies  of  Do  Foe  wen  unremitting  in  their  attempts  to  embnO  him  with  the 
government ;  but  he  was  too  wary  for  them.  '<  The  case  ii  the  new  ministiy,*'  i^T* 
he,  **  and  the  case  of  the  anthor  of  the  *  Review,*  however  opposite,  stand  exaetty  on  the 
same  footing.  While  they  do  nothing  in  breach  of  the  laws,  or  against  the  eonstitation, 
though  I  make  no  court  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  yet  1  have  no  business  to  aftt>iit  them 
on  the  other.  Vice  versa  :  While  I  write  or  speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  that  truth, 
however  plainly,  yet  with  decency  and  respect,  they  can  Imve  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  '*  whoever  eomes  into  the  ministry  must  recogniie  the  UsTtMie^ 
and  earry  on  the  administration  upon  that  foundation.  If  they  do  not,'*  says  he»  **^^ 
have  another  language  to  talk  to  them.  For,  let  net  govemon  flatter  themsslfSif  Bor 
people  be  dismayed,  the  Revolution  cannot  be  overdupown  in  Britain.    It  is  not  in  the 
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power  oCmiBiiUy  «r  puijy  prince  or  parHament^  to  do  it.  If  the  attempt  ia  made,  let 
them  look  to  it  tiwt  Tentnre  upon  the  attempt.  The  people  of  England  have  tasted 
fibettj,  and  I  cannot  think  they  will  bear  the  exchange." 

Whilat  some  irare  pvomplittg  him  to  aboae  the  ministers,  others  were  as  indnstrioiuly 
sftimnLiting  the  goyerament  to  hSk  npon  him.  This  was  the  ease  with  the  author  of  a 
pamplilet,  entitled  *Now  or  Never.*  **  With  a  head  as  foil  of  ignorance  as  a  heart  full 
■  of  nuJice/*  aajs  De  Foe,  **  he  takes  npon  hhn  to  prompt  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom 
!>  he  addieases  his  libel,  to  prosecnte  the  author  of  the  *  Reyiew ;'  in  which  he  has  most 
ji  seaDdnloQsiy  abused  iha*  noble  person,  as  weU  as  betrayed  his  own  folly."  To  silence 
!  tldfl  writer,  he  teDs  a  story  of  the  Caar  of  Muscovy,  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  and 
li  ttw  ft  number  of  ilne  ladies  on  seme  ooeasion,  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  king  to  send 
I  him  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  and  was  surprised  when  he  learnt  that  his  majesty  had 
not  the  power  to  send  one  of  them  without  her  oonsent.  ^  Englishmen,''  says  he,  '<  enjoy 
a  tiling  called  Hberty,  and  are  proteeted  by  the  laws  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  punished  but 
sAer  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  ^wditt  per  pmret ;  a  priyilege  I  hope  Scotland  will  now  leam 
to  Tftfan,  and  whieh  they  will  gain  hj  the  Union.  To  punish  without  law,  and  prosecute 
wHliowt  erime,  is  not  the  En^ish  way ;  and  to  ask  it  oif  a  minister  of  state  is  an  a£front 
to  Us  QBdentanding.*'  Our  anther  adds,  ''  I  have  been  desired  to  bestow  an  answer  to 
thai  ridieulooa  piHP^,  but  I  vsaUy  think  it  merits  no  better  answer  than  this :  To  be 
langjiied  at  far  its  ignofanee." 

A«  the  miniften  eould  scarooly  expect  to  maintain  their  iboting  with  thepresent  par- 
fiament,  its  dissolntion  was  one  of  the  measures  contemplated  in  the  new  changes.  But 
before  this  could  be  eflfooted  then  was  much  opposition  to  encounter,  and  Harley  was 
long  embaxTassed  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  His  own  feelings  were  in  £sTour 
ef  Biodflrate  measures,  and  he  promised  to  obserre  a  medium  between  the  two  ^parties. 
Aware  of  the  untnetable  nature  of  the  Tories,  he  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Whigt,  and  made  overtures  for  that  purpose,  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  thrown 
upon  tlM  Tories ;  and  when  a  dissolntion  was  decided  upon,  it  spread  a  general  panic 
aoMBgst  the  eitisens  of  London.  Addison,  writing  upon  the  5th  (^  August,  says,  **  The 
bank  hnve  lepresented  thai  th^  must  shut  up  npon  the  first  issnhig  out  of  new  writs ; 
and  abr  Franeis  Chfld,  with  the  test  of  the  monied  dtiaens  on  the  Tory  side,  have 
deelaxed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a  blow 
be  ^en  to  the  pubfie  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  npon  a  dissolution."*  Most  of 
the  monied  men  having  brought  their  stock  to  market,  there  were  more  sellers  than 
boyen,  so  that  the  price  of  bank-stock  fell  gradually  down  to  100.  At  this  time  many 
foimgn  merchants,  who  had  laige  eoncems  in  the  funds,  sent  orders  to  their  agents  to 
&poae  of  their  stock.  Which  not  only  increased  the  evil,  but  gave  a  tolerable  hint  of  the 
general  feeling  abroad  upon  the  probable  policy  of  the  new  ministers.t 

Notwithstanding  the  evils  that  seemed  to  threaten  this  measure,  and  the  loss  of  a 
powerfiil  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  resigned  his  place  as  Master  of  the  Horse, 
snd  went  over  to  the  Whigs  in  consequence,  a  proclamation  for  the  dissolution  of  par- 
fiament  was  issued  the  21st  of  September.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  *' all  England  was  in 
sa  vpfonr,  and  so  inflamed  by  the  chuiehmen,  that  their  fury  was  to  determine  electioxu 
vhhont  any  regaid  to  the  rights  of  the  electors ;  for  the  canvassings  and  elections  were 
carried  on  with  such  foods  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  England.  In  many  cases 
ttej  were  carried  on  by  open  violence.  That  firebrand  of  sedition,  Dr  Sachever^  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  and  pains  to  this  porpose.  Religion  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
the  only  popular  eanse,  in  the  support  of  which  all  the  furies  were  raised  to  procure  votes, 
snd  ran  tegether  as  it  were  to  the  funeral  of  the  government  and  public  liberty.'' |    In- 
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Bimienible  were  the  oatngM  oomiiiittod  by  the  nbUa ;  but  as  tbe  oMue  they  appewed 
for  nmotified  their  erimei,  they  were  pasied  over  with  impimity .  Two  flagrant  imtancee 
of  this  fmy  appeared  at  the  electiona  for  London  and  Weetmineter.  In  the  former  plaee 
the  ehief  magistreies  met  with  the  groeseet  inanhs,  and  in  the  latter  the  proxy  of  General 
Stanhope  only  etcaped  with  hia  life.  ^  These  times  were  fall  of  all  kinds  of  insolence, 
and  the  glorious  actions  and  fictories  lately  obtained  were  tuned  into  ridicnle ;  good 
men,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  themselTes  from  public  afiGurs  until  the 
tumult  should  be  ended.''* 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  De  Foe  was  one  of  those  true  patriots  who  stood  in  the 
breach  between  his  country  and  the  party  that  was  aiming  to  enslave  it.  In  energetic 
strains  he  now  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them,  in  ^  A  Word 
against  a  New  Election.    1710.' 

The  distracted  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  is  pathetically  described  by  oar 
author,  who  took  a  circuit  into  severs!  parts  of  the  kingdom.  ''  In  the  counties  through 
which  I  have  passed,"  says  he,  **  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  practices  that  every 
honest  heart,  concerned  for  the  weUaze  of  the  country,  cannot  but  bleed  at  the  sight  of. 
A  people  miserably  divided  against  themselves,  inconsequence  of  which  their  destruction 
cannot  be  far  off.  All  the  arts  and  engines  imaginable  are  made  use  of  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  wilful  surrender  of  themselves  to  names  and  parties.  To  this  end  they  heat 
their  blood  with  wine,  foment  their  passions  by  continued  reproaches,  and  expose  each 
other  to  studied  quarrels.  No  man  but  he  that  sees  these  things,  as  this  author  does  to 
his  amasement,  could  believe  it  possible  that  the  animosities  of  the  people  of  ibis  nation 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  alter  such  views  of  the  danger  these  things  have  formerly 
brought  them  to,  be  capable  of  such  inflammations.  The  name  of  peace  is  become  a 
scandaL  Nor  do  we  %ht  with  cudgels  only,  as  at  Marlow,  Whitchurch,  &c. ;  with 
swords  and  staves,  as  at  Coventry ;  with  stones  and  brick-bats,  as  at  other  places  ;  but 
we  fight  with  the  poison  of  the  tongue,  the  venom  of  slander,  the  foam  of  malice,  and  the 
poison  of  reproach.  This  is  the  present  temper  of  the  people  where  I  have  been,  and  too 
much  so  all  igvw  the  nation ;  wounding  not  men's  bodies  only,  but  stabbing  their  repu- 
tation, reproaching  their  morals,  ripping  up  their  miscarriages,  and  wounding  their 
families,  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  honour.  Even  our  civil  war,  though  bloody  and 
unnatural  enough,  was  not  carried  on  with  such  a  spirit  of  fury  as  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Rogue  and  villain  are  in  the  mouths  of  our  men  of  manners  ;  and,  as  Sallust  tells  us  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  his  men  came  to  fight,  rage  and  fury  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
countenances  of  both  sides.  Doubtless  Grod,  who  governs  the  world  he  made,  has  designed 
some  extraordinary  event  from  this  strange  phcaomemon  ;  and  men's  minds  cannot  bear 
this  fermentation  without  some  eruption  which,  like  that  at  Etna,  must  put  the  whole 
country  into  confiision."t 

The  scene  that  was  exhibited  in  the  city  of  London  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the 
times,  and  is  thus  described  by  our  author : — ^*  Honest  men  have  been  afraid  to  come  to 
the  poll  for  fear  of  being  abased  ;  and  many  that  attempted  it  have  been  so  beaten  and 
bruised,  that  they  thought  it  a  happiness  to  get  safe  back  again  without  getting  up  to. 
the  books,  and  so  have  not  polled  at  alL  A  lane  of  these  furies  was  formed  from  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  to  the  hustings,  and  in  the  avenues,  through  which  every  man  that 
came  to  poll  was  obliged  to  pass.  Here,  such  insufferable  insults  were  committed  as  is  a 
shame  to  this  well-govemed  city." — ^^  1  cannot  think  that  any  wise  man  of  either  side 
can  approve  of  the  riots  and  tumults  practised  at  the  election.^  Let  him  go  through  the 
streets  and  view  the  houses,  how  they  look  like  houses  of  ill-fiune,  with  their  windows 
broke,  their  shutters  daubed  with  dirt,  and  their  balconies  full  of  stones,  as  if  some  public 
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,  luid  ttikeii  poiMnuMi  of  tlie  oiiy.    Rage  and  wadnaM  fiUad  the  streetoy  and  ef^rj 

I   MM  vaa  expoaod  to  the  diieretioii  of  the  rabblo*    In  the  general  diaorder  no  regard  waa 

I   paid  eillier  to  firiend  or  fi>e.    Let  any  man  view  the  streets.    Are  they  all  Whiga  that 

j  dwdl  between  Lndgate  and  Temple  Bar?    And  waa  there  a  house  that  was  not  in  this 

Banner  inanlted t    And  what  was  it  for?    All  for  choosing  parliament-men^  to  make 

.   kwB  Ibr  good  goremmenty  proteet  onr  proper^,  and  preserre  the  peace  J"*    In  refer- 

enee  to  theae  disorden,  the  ^Tatler'  hnmoronsly  reniark%  ^  That  if  the  whole  people 

wve  to  enter  into  a  oonrse  of  absttneneey  and  eat  nothing  but  water-groel  for  a  fiurUnghty 

ii  woold  abate  the  ttige  and  animosity  of  parties,  and  not  a  little  oontribnte  to  the  enie 

<  flfndiatoaeted  nation,"  t 

I         At  thia  time,  many  nunoars  were  in  eiroolation  of  plots  and  oonspiraoies  to  bring  in 

j  the  Pretender.    It  was  giran  out  that  the  French  were  to  land  a  body  of  ten  thonsand 

tnepa  to  aaaist  in  the  deaigny  and  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  nation  ready  to 

joindieB.    Letters  were  indnstrionslyqtreaddbonty  and  fbond  in  the  public  strsetSyimpli- 

cilii^  nsaay  persons  of  oonsequenoe,  and  full  of  ciphera  and  half-sentences^  pointing  out 

the  partienlar  indinduals.    Of  these  contriiranoes  to  alarm  the  people,  De  Foe  had  no 

;  good  opinion.    He  obsenres  that  the  nation  wm  not  then  lipo  for  such  a  plot,  nor  were 

,  the  mensnrea  of  the  party  that  would  be  most  indined  to  it  in  sufficient  forwardness  for 

its  czeentian ;  but  that  whatever  might  be  the  ulterior  design  of  the  Jacobites  and  High- 

,  ftjen,  their  pushing  it  forward  just  then  would  be  fatal  to  their  object4    Amongst  the 

ddosiona  of  the  times,  it  was  unblushingly  given  out,  that  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters 

were  fmmnUe  to  the  Pretender ;  a  foUaoy  thus  exposed  by  our  author : — **  We  have 

s  wild  aqggcstion,  and  the  par^  have  taken  some  pains,  in  this  time  of  public  delusion, 

to  pBSBCBs  the  poor  abused  conntiy-people  with  this  wild  story : — ^That  the  Dissenters  are 

far  the  Pretmder,  that  the  Whigs  are*  tamed  Jacobites,  that  the  Low-churohmen  are 

Atheiata,  and  that  the  bishops  are  Presbyterians.    But  these  things  will  die  of  them- 

•elvea,  and  the  persons  accused  need  be  under  no  concern  for  dearing  their  reputation 

from  that  scandal.    You  might  as  well  accuse  the  Scotch  kirk  to  be  for  episcopacy,  the 

NoB-jniora  for  King  WiUiam,  and  the  High-flyers  for  a  cahraa*-head  feast !    Yet,  such 

» the  present  infotuatiou,  that  the  poor  people  are  really  ready  to  fancy  such  things  as 

finaly  as  they  believe  anything.**    He  adds,  «<  If  the  Pretender  is  kept  out  till  the  Whigs 

sad  Dissenters  concur  to  bring  him  in,  we  may  be  all  ea^,  and  he  may  e'en  go  andhang 

'  himself;  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  as  to  that  matter,  but  to  despair  and  die."  || 

Unrqie  as  the  nation  was  at  this  time  for  any  exertions  in  fovour  of  the  Pretender, 

it  is  certain  that  the  change  in  the  ministry  inspired  hopes  in  his  adherents,  and  they 

{  caatinned  to  be  fed  until  the  dose  of  the  reign.    At  this  time  there  appeared  a  remaik- 

•Ue  pampUety  entitled '  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  the  Court  of  St  Germain's  to  one 

af  hit  Friends  in  England ;  containing  a  Memorial  about  Methods  for  settii^  the  Pre- 

tender  npon  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain.    London :  1710.'    This  pretended  discovery  was 

prsbah^  of  EngKsh  manufacture,  and  written  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  state 

;  cf  partiea  in  England.    He  gave  a  long  list  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  Jacobites, 

sad,  as  De  Foe  says,  let  out  some  important  confessions.     The  letter  says,— *' That 

naes  the  Fnaee  of  Orange  was  the  great  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  it  will  always  be 

agnat  point  gained  to  lessen  the  esteem  for  him,  and  to  blacken  his  memory  as  much  as 

ponble.**    Upon  this  De  Foe  remarks,  ''  The  poor  unfortunate  author  of  tiie  *  Review,' 

,  iHio  had  the  honour  once  to  serve,  and  if  I  may  say  it  with  humblest  acknowledgments, 

■  to  be  beloved  by  that  glorious  prince,  has  run  a  strange  variety  of  fote  for  his  seal  for  the 

hoaonr  and  memory  of  his  person  and  actions.    By  governments  mined,  by  pretence  of 
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Jviliee  {Nmyhad,  by  enemief  nproMhed,  and  even  bj  Proteftaot  wiiteriy  pntoBdliig  the 
Mtonee  of  our  oonititalioBt  teoiriloiudy  insulted  fbr  adhering  te  bis  sem«e,  and  Tindica- 
ting  Us  abataeter.  And  now  H  appears  ibat  tbe  blaekening  the  memofy  of  tbit  priaoe  it 
tbe  first  maxim  of  the  politics  of  St  Qexmain's  tewards  preparing  a  iray  fiir  tbe  Pre- 
tender/'* 

Another  work  relating  to  tbe  Pretender,  that  appeared  jost  before  tbe  dissolution  of 
paiiiamenty  and  has  been  given  te  Do  Foe,  is  *  Reasons  against  reeelTing  the  Pretender. 
Together  with  some  Qneriee  of  the  vftniost  importaaee  te  Grsait  Britain.  Lond.  A. 
Baldwin.  1710."  Tbedbjeetoftfaewiiteristealanttthenation  withaprospeetof  tbe 
eottseqnenoes  that  wonld  result  i^m  tbe  admission  of  the  Pretender,  hot  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  attributing  it  te  oar  anther. 

As  De  Foe  now  wrote  with  great  eantion,  and  abstained  Amn  sttaeking  the  mini- 
sters, he  was  diarged  with  wavering  in  his  polities.  To  this  he  makes  the  foUowin|f 
reply:— ^ The  anther  of  this  paper,  finding  the  timee  portions,  t|ie  age  censorioos, 
sMnies  fittioos,  friends  oantions,  and  esponsing  tmth  dangerons,  and  knowing  not  bow 
long  he  may  be  permitted  te  speak  in  tills  manner,  hnmbly  desires  te  stete  a  little  tbe 
ease  of  this  paper  and  ite  anthor.  It  is  now  seven  years  sinee  this  woric  firrt  begsn, 
dnring  whieh  time  the  anther  has  had  the  Ibte  of  pleaudng  and  displeasisg  in  their  torn, 
as  nmst  be  the  kt  of  every  man  who  writes  in  an  age  when  so  many  patties  have  slte^ 
naitely  governed,  and  where  the  men  of  the  same  party  have  so  often  been  of  serersl 
opinions  abottt  the  same  thing.  All  tbe  world  will  bear  me  witness  that  this  is  not 
a  Tory  paper,  as  tbe  rage  with  wbioh  I  ain  daily  treated  will  testify.  Tet^  because  I 
eannot  ran  the  length  that  some  would  have  me,  newseandals  fill  their  months ;  and  now 
they  report  I  am  gone  over  te  the'  new  ministiy.  Hiese  are  the  men  who,  it  seems,  are 
angry  tiiat  I  write  fbr  npbolding  credit,  without  regard  te  changes  in  the  administration. 
I  have  had  some  eoaference  with  these  men,  and  I  thank  God  I  have ;  fixr  it  has  taogbt 
me  te  abhor  their  temper,  pity  their  ftdly,  and  laogh  at  their  oensore.  The  seandsl, 
therefore,  of  changing  my  principles,  beeanse  I  am  not  fi>r  raining  my  oonntxy,  is  what  I 
deepise.  I  shafi  trouble  tbe  world  with  no  more  apologies.  Tbe  method  I  shall  take  for 
the  Ihtnre  in  speaking  of  pubEo  sAdfs,  win  be  with  the  same  desire  te  support  sad  de- 
fend trath,  yet  with  more  caution  of  embroiling  myself  with  a  party  that  has  no  mercy, 
aad  Ibr  a  ptrty  that  has  no  sense  of  service." 

In  November  be  paid  a  visit  te  Scotland,  where  he  steyed  far  some  time,  most  pio- 
bably  engaged  in  some  secret  service.  Dnring  the  whole  of  his  stay  there,  he  fimiihed 
the  materials  for  tbe '  Review;'  and  be  continued  it,  amidst  all  his  other  avocations,  on 
bis  return,  witii  unabated  diligence.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  bis  worldly  eirenm- 
slanoes  were  now  pretty  oomforteble,  for  be  describes  bimsdf  as  writing  his  *  Review '  in 
^  a  nice  retirement "  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  situation,  endeared  te  him,  as  we  bsve 
seen,  by  the  recolleetions  of  his  boyish  years.  There  were  not  wanting  enemies  who,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  effect  of  De  Fee's  writings,  afterwards  asserted  that  during  this 
period  his  pen  had  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  Tory  tracts  and  pamphlets— the 
impfied  oondition,  as  they  would  have  us  to  understand,  of  the  continuance  of  bis  sllow- 
ance.  But  we  sbaD  soon  have  to  notice  a  most  speaking  instance  of  the  fidseness  of  tbeee 
diarges.  When  Harley  himself,  bred  in  revolutionaiy  principles,  first  came  into  pow«r, 
he  did  so,  indeed,  by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Toiy  party ;  but  he  had  neither  espoused  their  prin- 
ciples in  their  fhU  extent,  nor  did  be  consent  to  anything  like  a  total  expulsion  of  tbe 
Whigs  from  office ;  for  this  last  part  of  his  policy,  indeed,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
he  was  some  years  afterwards  severely  blamed  by  Swift  in  the  eelebrated  *  Free  Thongbta 
OB  the  State  of  PnbUe  Aibirs.'    But  the  minister's  objeot,  no  donbt,  was  te  strengib«n 
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bii  own  pow«r  by  CAiryiog  along  witli  Urn  as  many  of  tbe  more  moderate  Wbigs  as  lie 
flQiald  detach  from  Qodolphin's  party ;  and  if  be  fiiiled  altimately  in  the  attainment  of 
{bin  object,  the  blame  was  more  imputable  to  tbe  fiery  and  andacions  temper  ef  hia  eel- 
kagne,  Bolingbroke,  than  to  bim.  As  yet,  however,  Bolingbroke  himself  had  not 
entirdy  forgotten  the  Whig  prinoiples,  in  which  be  also  had  been  ednoated  ;  or  if  snob  a 
ehange  had  taken  place  in  his  mind,  it  was  not  sospected  even  by  those  who  knew  bim 

best* 

De  Foe,  in  troth,  less  than  any  one  either  of  the  political  rolers  of  that  period,  or  even 
dian  any  of  its  political  writers,  seems  to  have  merited  tbe  blame  of  versatility  in  politic 
eal  poindples ;  be  wrote  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  although  by  dohig  so  he  must  have 
known  be  was  thwarting  Harley  in  tbe  dearest  and  most  important  of  aO  bis  measores. 
Tet  hia  honesty  does  not  appear  even  in  this  delicate  instance  to  have  lost  him  the  pro* 
lectioii  of  ^e  minister. 

Dnring  this  residence  in  Scotland,  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  gratelbl  for  his 
krmet  services,  empowered  him  to  publish  the '  Edinbnrgb  Coorant,'  in  the  room  of 
Idam  Rooge.  This  was  tbe  second  newspaper  published  in  Scotland,  and  was  projected  by 
Jamea  Watson  in  1705.  Tbe  first  was  tibe  <  Edinburgh  Grazette,'  esteblished  by  the  same 
I  writer,  and  printed  by  authority  in  1099.  This,  and  bis  *  Review,'  the  matter  ht  which 
be  r^inlarly  transmitted  to  London,  seem  to  have  ooenpied  nearly  aU  bis  literary  leisure 
during  bia  absence  from  England ;  but  after  be  bad  issued  forty-five  numbers  of  the 
<  Coorant/  he  reHnquished  it  to  **  the  heirs  and  successors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  printer 
to  the  queen,  the  city,  and  tbe  college.'*    De  Foe  returned  to  London  in  Mareb,  171 1. 

During  bis  absence,  our  author  was  assailed  in  a  penny  pamphlet^  called  'A  Hue 
and  Cry  after  Daniel  De  Foe  and  bis  Coventry  Beast ;  with  a  Letter  tmrn  that  worthy 
Hone-eooraer  to  a  Friend  of  Mr  Mayo  in  Coventry,  that  lent  it  him.  London :  1711.* 
This  libel  recites  that  De  Foe's  travelling  occasions  leading  him,  about  three  years  since, 
into  Warwickshire,  **  to  encoun^  the  fiietion  there  as  well  as  elsewhere,  be  oould  net 
bat  pay  lus  respects  to  tbe  brethren,  who  at  times  were  very  numerous  in  Coventry  ;" 
that  he  there  hired  a  horse  of  one  Mayo,  which  he  took  with  bim  Into  Scotlftnd ;  and 
that  neither  the  animal  nor  the  hire  of  him  bad  been  heard  of  rince.  A  letter  is  added, 
ssid  to  be  written  by  De  Foe,  in  reply  to  one  that  had  been  left  (br  bim  at  bis  printer^s, 
bat  its  eontents  prove  it  a  manifest  forgery.  In  reply  to  this  libel,  De  Foe  published  tbe 
fpm  state  of  the  case  in  one  of  his  *  Reviews,*  from  which  it  appears,  that  **  about  three 
years  nnce,  the  author  going  to  Scotland,  a  gentleman  who  went  with  him,  bis  horse 
laDhig  lame,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  at  Coventry  and  hire  another ;  so  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  story  is  a  fiJsity  as  to  tbe  person ;  for  the  author  c^  the  *  Review '  hired  no 
horse  nt  all,  neither  was  the  other  person  any  servant,  or  otherwise  belonging  to  him,  but 
a  travelling  oompanion.**  It  appears  that  the  hire  of  the  horse  was  paid  down,  and  a 
(oither  sum  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase,  in  case  it  was  not  returned.  De  Foe*s  friend, 
•ettEng  in  Scotland,  kept  the  horse,  and  remitted  the  money  to  Coventiy ;  but  the  horse- 
dealer  had  hitherto  declined  receiving  it,  there  being  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the 
price.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  story  that  was  made  the  ground  of  a  senseless  slander 
against  our  author,  who  considered  it  little  deserving  of  notice,  but  thought  fit  to  state  it 
eometly,  **  for  the  sake  of  some  people  who  are  willing  to  lay  bold  of  any  shift  to  reproach 
the  man  they  bate.** 

Our  author's  most  f^quent  assailant  at  this  time  was  Dyer,  the  new*s-writer,  who 
deah  laigely  in  personalities,  and  was  far  from  particular  in  tbe  means  he  employed  for 
advaodng  the  cause  of  Higb-cbureb.  His  libels  upon  private  individuals  sometimes  ex- 
posed him  to  summaty  chastisement,  but  this  did  not  cure  him  of  tbe  eaeoeihei  seribendt 
His  frequent  daahings  with  De  Foe,  which  produced  a  waste  of  words  that  often  degene- 
latsd  into  seandal  and  abuse,  induced  our  author  at  this  time  to  propose  a  literary  truce, 
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that  eadi  might  iMlvooate  his  c«ue  without  personal  refleotioBSy  and  whilst  they  oonturaed 
to  diffisTy  might  express  their  sentiments  in  language  restrained  bj  the  decencies  of  life ; 
bnt  the  strict  observance  of  snch  a  treaty  eonld  scarcely  be  expected  at  a  period  so  dis- 
tiiigmshed  for  politioal  strife.  The  letter  from  De  Foe  to  Dyer  on  1Mb  point  is  amon^ 
the  Harieian  MSS.  (No.  7001.  folio  269)  in  the  British  Mosenm,  is  directed  to  ''  Mr  Dyer, 
Shoe  lane,"  and  b  as  follows  : — 

^  Sir  Dyer, — I  have  yoor  letter.  I  am  rather  glad  to  find  yon  pat  it  npon  the  trial 
who  was  aggressor,  than  justify  a  thing  which  I  am  sure  yon  cannot  approve  ;  and  in 
this,  I  assure  you,  I  am  far  from  injuring  you,  and  refer  yon  to  the  time  when  long  since 
you  had  wrote  I  never  Jled  firam  Juetiee;  one  Sammon  being  taken  up  for  printing  a 
libel,  and  I  being  then  on  a  journey,  nor  the  least  charge  against  me  for  being  concerned 
in  it  by  anybody  but  your  letter,  when  I  was  in  Scotland  on  the  affair  of  the  Union  ;  and 
I  assure  you,  when  my  paper  had  not  in  the  least  mentioned  yon,  and  those  I  refer  to 
time  and  date  for  the  pro(tf  of. 

**  I  mention  this  only  in  defence  of  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  said  no  more  of  it  than 
to  let  you  see  I  did  not  merit  such  treatment ;  and  could  neyerthdess  be  content  to  ren- 
der any  service  to  you,  though  I  thought  myself  hardly  used. 

"  Bnt  to  state  the  matter  fairly  between  you  and  I,  as  writii^  for  dWerent  interests, 
and  so  possibly  coming  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  jarring  in  several  cases,  I  am 
ready  to  make  a  fiur  truce  of  honour  with  you,  viz.  that  if  what  either  party  are  doing  or 
saying  may  clash  with  the  party  we  are  for,  and  nige  us  to  speak,  it  shall  be  done 
without  naming  cither's  name,  and  without  personal  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may  differ 
still,  and  yet  preserve  both  the  Christian  and  the  gentleman. 

**  This,  I  think,  is  an  offer  may  satisfy  you.  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  giving  just 
offence  to  you,  neither  would  I  to  any  man,  however  I  may  differ  from  him ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  affront  a  man's  person  because  I  do  not  join  with  him  in  prin- 
ciple. I  please  myself  with  being  the  first  proposer  of  so  fair  a  treaty  with  you,  because 
I  believe,  as  you  cannot  deny  its  being  veiy  honourable,  so  it  is  not  less  so  in  coming  first 
from  me,  who,  I  believe,  could  convince  you  of  my  having  been  the  first  and  most  ill  treated ; 
for  further  proof  of  which  I  refer  you  to  your  letters  at  the  time  I  was  threatened  by  the 
envoy  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

**  However,  Mr  Dyer,  this  is  a  method  which  may  end  what  is  past,  and  prevent 
what  is  future ;  and  if  refused,  the  future  part,  I  am  sure,  cannot  lie  at  my  door. 

'*  As  to  your  letter,  your  proposal  is  so  agreeable  to  me,  that,  truly,  without  it  1 
could  not  have  taken  the  thing  at  all ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  trouble  intolerable  both 
to  you  as  well  as  to  me  to  take  your  letter,  every  post,  first  from  you,  and  then  send  it  to 
the  post-house. 

«  Your  method  of  sending  to  the  black  box  is  just  what  I  designed  to  propose,  and 
Mr  Shaw  will  doubtless  take  it  of  you.  If  you  think  it  needful  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  it 
shall  be  done.  What  I  want  to  know  is  only  the  charge,  and  that  you  will  order  it  con- 
stantly to  be  sent,  upon  hinting  whereof  I  shall  send  you  the  names.  Wishing  you  sne- 
cess  in  all  things  (your  opinions  of  government  excepted),  I  am, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 
**  Xewington,  June  17, 1710."  "  De  Foe." 

The  fSactions  of  the  time  had  given  birth  to  a  new  paper,  superior  in  talent  to  most 
that  had  gone  before  it,  bnt  as  devoid  of  good  breeding  as  the  lowest  of  its  contempo- 
raries. An  affectation  of  contempt  for  other  writers  was  one  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
*  Examiner '  to  supplant  them  in  public  opinion,  and  those  who  conducted  it  were  well 
aware  of  its  power  upon  persons  not  qualified  to  judge  of  their  pretenrions.  De  Foe 
naturally  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  its  vituperation ;  but  he  was  not  a  person  to  be 
attacked  with  impunity,  even  by  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  as  Swift.    '^I  wonder 
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iiiQeli,"njt]i6,*'toli6aranMitliory  who  first  oaUb  the 'ObseiTator' and  the  *  Review* 
itopid  and  illitemte^  should  quit  his  talldng  to  aien  of  sense,  to  tslk  to  these  idiots. 
Now,  what  the  ^Observator '  may  do  I  say  nothing ;  but,  as  I  have  all  along  praetised 
with  many  other  sneh  sonrrilons,  angry  sons  of  emptiness,  so  I  shall  still— aanver  and 
laf  wotkiug.**  He  asks  the  *  Examiner '  how  it  is,  since  he  boasts  of  so  mooh  leanung, 
thtt  he  comes  to  have  so  little  manners  ?  **  I  know  nothing,"  says  he,  "  that  can  render 
tgcotlcaian  so  contemptible  as  to  lose  his  breeding ;  nor  does  any  difference  of  persons 
(fiwbHge  the  obligation  of  good  manners.  The  anther  of  the  *  Examiner '  hanghtily  tells 
tlM  world  that  he  has  kept  a  footman ;  and  thovgh  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  tiie 
'Review '  has  been  in  that  capacity,  yet  he  treats  him  as  a  man  of  behayionr  would  not 
trett  a  Ibotman.'*  He  tells  the  *  Examiner*  that  the  *  Review '  is  not  npon  equal  terms 
vith  him  in  the  use  of  Billingsgate  language,  and  adds,  **  There  is  a  known  story  of  the 
mastiff  snd  the  little  spaniel,  which  I  could  also  refer  him  to,  as  most  proper  lor  such  an 
•athor ;  but  I  leaye  it  and  him.  When  he  is  tired  he  will  have  done  ;  and  when  he  is  done, 
lie  win  be  tired.  Happy  is  the  *  Reriew  *  in  pinching  this  party,  and  making  them  rave  at 
this  nUe ;  it  is  an  immortal  testimony  to  the  victory  of  truth,  given  by  its  enemies." 

The  ill-usage  our  author  received  from  the  high  party  is  eironmstantially  related  in 
I  bit '  Review'  for  December  16, 1710,  which  records  some  curious  particulars  : — *^  Lest  I 
ihoiild  Mme  time  or  other,  as  (jod  shall  let  foose  their  hands,  fall  into  the  power  of  this 
emged  party,  give  me  leave  to  show  a  little  how  they  have  treated  the  author  of  this 
I«per,thatit  may  stand  upon  record  against  them;  and  I'll  be  very  brief: — ^When 
niliiig  in  print,  buUying,  and  hectoring  would  not  silence  him,  letters  were  sent 
threatening  to  murder  him.  His  house  was  marked  to  be  pulled  down  by  the  rabUe, 
ttd  he  was  assured  by  writing  and  by  messengers  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  The  very 
piinter  was  threatened  to  have  his  house  mobbed  for  printing  it.  Several  attempts  were 
na^  to  proseeate  the  paper  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  Guildhall^  and  at  Westminster ;  but 
when  00  jury  could  be  found  to  present  it,  and  no  crime  to  present  for,  that  was  let  foU. 
Other  measures  were  taken  to  embroil  him  with  the  government ;  but  still  all  was  in 
▼tin.  When  this  fofled,  endeavours  were  made  to  rouse  sleeping  lions,  and  harass  him 
with  donnant  creditors  ;  men  who,  satisfied  with  the  frequent  offers  he  had  made  of  a 
complete  surrender  of  his  effects,  had  declined  for  seventeen  years  a  froitless  cruelty 
npon  a  man  who  had  given  such  evidence  of  his  integrity.  However,  some  mischief  of 
tliit  kind  they  brought  him  into ;  and  when  he  had  extricated  himself  from  that,  the 
nme  peijnred  villain  that  insulted  Mr  Daniel  Burgess  for  a  sham  pretence  well  known, 
uMolted  him,  took  fifteen  guineas  from  him  to  get  out  of  hishands  again,  which  extortion 
be  ia  now  under  legal  prosecution  for,  and  may  speedily  be  brought  to  justice.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  same  villain  entered  his  house  on  the  Sabbatii-day^  without  any  legal 
vamiit,  or  the  least  pretence,  in  order,  upon  a  sham,  to  get  him  into  custody,  and  betray 
^  whether  to  murderers  or  creditors  he  yet  knows  not.  Then  sets  of  rogues  were  em- 
plojed  sfter  this  to  take  out  sham  writs  in  names  not  known,  and  men  that  were  not 
oiBcen  pretended  to  amst  him ;  which  pretended  officers  are  now  under  prosecution 
«lw,  and  one  of  them  has  confessed  the  foot.  He  has  been  often  beset,  waylaid,  and 
logged  into  dark  passages ;  yet,  when  they  have  actually  met  him,  and  found  him  pre- 
pvcd  for  his  defence,  their  hearts  have  failed  them ;  for  villains  are  always  cowardly. 
And  an  this,  'tis  evident,  is  for  writing  this  paper. 

'^And  now,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  JIfr  Examiner  is  foiling  upon  me  with 
nneh  noise,  but  little  shot ;  many  ill  names,  but  no  aigument.  After  idiotf  which  is 
the  fint  mark  of  distinction,  comes  iUiieratt:  much  wit  in  that,  truly;  for  how 
i^mJd  an  idiot  but  be  illiterate  1  This  brings  a  remark  into  my  thoughts  that 
1  have  olten  had  occasion  to  make:  we  have  abundance  of  learned  fools  in  the 
^ndd,  snd  ignorant  wise  men.    How  often  have  I  seen  a  man  boast  of  his  letters 
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•ad  hif  IomL  of  leaniiiigy  and  be  ignoiMii  in  ih«  oommoa  neoMMoy  Mqinrementi 
tkat  fit  »  mail  for  iho  aervioo  <tf  hiiiuolf  and  of  his  oonntiy,  I  know  a  man  at  this  tune, 
a  miaiater,  who  ii  a  oiitio  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  oomplete  maeter  of  the  Latin ; 
yet  it  wenld  make  a  man  Uoah  to  read  a  letter  from  him,  eieep  to  hear  bun  proaehy  and 
«ek  to  lead  hie  boeka.  Again,  I  know  another  that  is  an  orator  in  the  Latin,  a  wilking 
index  of  boeka,  hai  all  the  libisriea  in  Europe  in  hie  head,  from  the  Yatiean  at  Rome  (o 
the  leaned  ealleetion  of  Dr  Salmon  at  Fleet  Diloh ;  but,  at  the  fame  time»  he  if  a  epM 
in  behavionr,  a  fray  in  temper,  nopolite  in  eonvemtion,  abotiTe  in  language,  and  ango- 
venaUe  in  paasioa*    la  thia  to  be  learned?    Then  may  I  still  be  illiterate. 

**  I  haYO  been  in  my  time  pretty  well  maater  of  fire  languages,  and  hare  not  lost  them 
yet,  though  I  write  no  bill  over  my  door,  nor  set  Latin  quotations  in  any  part  of  tlie 
*  Beview/  But,  to  my  iireparable  loss,  I  was  bred  only  by  halTes ;  &r  my  fiither,  fo^ 
getting  Juno's  royal  aeademy,  left  the  language  of  BiUing^gate  quite  out  of  my  edncs- 
tion*  Henee  I  am  perfeetly  iUiteraie  in  the  polite  style  of  the  street,  and  am  not  fit  to 
eonrwse  with  the  porters  and  earmen  of  quality,  who  graee  their  diotion  with  the  bcaatiM 
of  calling  names,  and  enning  their  neighbonr  with  a  ^eime  ^oce.  I  have  had  thehonoor 
to  fight  a  rasmif  but  nerer  eould  muster  the  eloquence  of  calling  a  man  so ;  nor  am  I 
yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  laureated  at  her  Majes^s  bear-garden.  I  haye  alio, 
iliiiefU  aa  I  am,  made  a  little  progress  in  scienoe.  I  read  'Enolid's  Elements,'  and  yet 
nerer  found  the  mathematieal  deseription  of  a  tcurrUaiu  gtmtUmam,  I  have  road  logic, 
but  eould  nerer  see  a  syllogiam  fonned  upon  the  notion  of  it.  I  went  some  leugth  in 
physios,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  could  never  find  between  the  two  ends  of  natore, 
generatieB  and  eoimption,  one  speeiea  out  of  which  such  a  creature  could  be  fixrmed.  I 
theugfat  myself  master  of  geography,  and  to  pomess  sufficient  skill  in  aatronomy  to  have 
set  up  for  a  country  almanao^writer ;  yet  eould  in  neither  of  the  globes  find  either  in 
what  part  of  the  world  snch  a  heterogeneous  citetore  lives,  nor  under  the  influenee  of 
what  heavenly  body  he  can  be  produced.  From  whence  I  conclude  very  frankly  that 
either  there  is  no  suck  creature  in  tiie  world,  or  that,  aooording  to  Mr  Exammer,  I  am  a 
stupid  idiot,  and  a  very  illiterate  fellow."* 

Dt  Foe  met  with  as  much  iignstioe  from  the  public  authorities  as  from  private 
individuals.  The  issue  of  the  prosecution  above  alluded  to  is  thus  related  by  himielf  :— 
^  It  is  but  lately  that  I  troubled  the  world  with  a  complaint  of  the  barbarous  usage  I 
met  with  from  a  villain's  waiting  and  watching  for  me,  under  a  pretence  to  arrest,  though 
without  a  warrant,  and  whether  to  mnriher  or  deliver  me  up  to  those  that  should,  ia  like, 
for  want  of  justiee,  to  remain  a  secret.  I  took  up  lately  one  of  these  feUows  with  aiham 
writ.  He  had  taken  money  of  a  man  employed  by  me  formerly  to  treat  with  him,  be- 
lieving him  then  to  have  been  an  officer.  This  villain  I  had  long  pursued,  and  at  last 
i^prehended.  He  begged,  confessed,  ofFered  to  refund  the  money,  and  pay  the  chaiges ; 
but,  not  discovering  his  aeeompliees,  he  was  carried  befure  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not  a 
hundred  miles  firom  Sir  H— y  B— Ids.  The  justice,  when  he  heard  the  first  com- 
plaint, readily  granted  his  warrant ;  the  case  was  so  black  he  coold  not  but  resolve  to 
punish  it.  llie  rogue  is  brought  before  him,  a  lawyer  appears,  makes  out  the  fiict,  and 
the  justiee  discovered  some  indignation  at  the  crime.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  pio- 
•eeutor  was  Daniel  De  Foe,  author  of  the  *  Beview,'  he  calls  the  gentleman  that  pleaded 
it  a  rogue,  though  as  honest  a  man  aa  himself  and,  by  the  way,  no  Whig,  dischaigei 
Hm  wairaat^  and  bids  the  villain  keep  the  money ;  which,  I6r  all  that,  he  shall  not  do^ 
ser  shall  the  justiee  himself  escape  the  shaaae  «f  his  partiality,  tn  giving  orders  to  a 
cheat  to  keep  idmt  he  owned  to  have  been  unjustly  gotten.  Excellent  justice  this  to 
make  n  nation  flourish. 
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^  WiQi  Uiu  if  «]1  on  one  fide/*  obsenros  our  «aihor»  wlio  proeeods  to  lolate  a  dis- 
kttMnUa  trMunction  that  implicatod  lomo  Whigi : — **  On  board  of  a  Bhip/*  sayt  he, 
^  I  Itdtd  aoine  food«.  The  maater  is  a  Whig,  of  a  kind  more  particular  than  ordinary. 
H«  eoBNt  to  the  port»  my  bill  of  lading  ia  produced,  my  title  to  my  goods  undisputed ; 
IS  iiauD,  no  pretence ;  bnt  my  goods  eannot  be  found.  The  ship  sailed  again,  and  I  am 
tdd  my  goods  are  carried  back,  and  all  the  reason  given  is  that  they  belong  to  De  Foe, 
attkor  of  the  ^  Beview,'  and  he  is  turned  about,  and  writes  for  keeping  up  the  public 
cndit.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  be  assassinated,  arrested  without  warranty 
robbed  and  plnndared  by  all  sides ;  I  can  neither  trade  nor  live ;  and  what  is  this  for  f 
Oslj,  ss  I  can  yet  see^  because  there  being  fsnlts  on  both  sides,  I  tell  both  sides  of  it  too 

Writing  in  the  month  of  Maceh,  De  Foe  says  :^"  He  that  will  speak  at  all  must 
ipcak  quickly ;  and  be  that  has  but  a  little  while  to  speak  ought  to  speak  to  the  pur- 
poie.*'  This  remark  was  suggested  by  a  projected  tax  upon  printed  papers  and 
psDphkts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suppress  the  fry  of  small  writers  who  gave  so 
mchtnnoyance  iomen  in  power.  Pamphlets  now  flew  about  the  nation  like  hail ;  and  in 
tbeie  the  pietenaions  of  all  parties  were  canvaased,  and  their  actions  libelled  according 
to  the  bamour  of  the  serenl  writers.  A  ministry  founded  upon  publio  opinion,  and 
bosast  in  its  4^gnT,  hat  nothing  to  fear  from  such  missiles  ;  but  the  one  now  existing 
vu  Tidneimble  npon  so  many  points  that  there  was  ample  room  for  soreness,  which 
cooU  net  be  healed  by  silence,  nor  by  the  eloquence  of  its  own  writers.  Towards  the 
end  «f  this  year  no  fewer  than  fourteen  persons  were  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  for  print- 
iog  seditions  pamphlets ;  and  as.  their  crime  was  not  specified,  they  loudly  complained 
tbAt  at  this  rate  the  office  of  the  Seoretary  of  State  might  be  converted  into  a  Spanish 
iiujoidtaott.  Upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  liberty,  so  important  to  the 
diffuicn  of  just  opiniona  npon  every  subject  that  is  interesting  to  man,  De  Foe  wrote 
higsly  and  well  in  his  *  Review.' 

In  the  nMnth  of  Maieh  Harley  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  project  for 
ft  tnde  to  the  South  Seas,  a  scheme  upon  which  he  calculated  for  paying  o£f  the  national 
debt.  The  idea,  however,  was  by  no  means  new,  having  been  suggested  to  Godolphin, 
wbe  had  it  aside  until  a  convenient  opportunity  offered  for  giving  it  mature  consir 
katM ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  be  any  more  than  what  an  ordinary  mind  might  have  in- 
fested. Harley  had  no  sooner  disclosed  it,  than  Rochester  and  his  party  vented  their 
ndieale,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  it ;  but  he  overpowered  opposition,  and  it 
mreeeived  with  an  implicit  ccofidence  that  superseded  investigation.  So  great  was 
tbe  infiituation  in  its  fiivour,  that  it  was  even  extolled  as  an  effort  of  genius  and  patriotism 
mpaMng  aU  his  former  merits. 

A  snbjeet  of  so  modi  importance  to  the  country  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  atten- 

tioB  of  De  Foe,  who  discussed  it  at  some  length  in  his  '  Review ;'  but  he  strips  Harley  of 

wKj  iiImw*  to  the  invention.    He  haid  himself,  long  before,  projected  the  establishment  of 

{  ft  tnde  with  South  Ameriea,  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  there  ;  and  had  suggested  a 

'  plsa  elthe  h™<*  to  the  government,  as  the  least  costly  and  most  effectual  way  of  dis- 

I  tninig  Spain,  sad  ^«>tfi4Amg  the  power  and  resources  of  France.  "  I  had  the  honour," 

ttyshe,  **  to  lay  a  proposal  before  his  late  Mijesty,  King  William,  in  the  beginning  of 

tUswir,6r  carrying  the  war,  not  into  Old  Spain,  but  into  America;  which  proposal  his 

Mftjesfy  appnyred  id,  and  fully  proposed  to  put  it  in  execution,  had  not  death,  to  our 

MMf— WKU  grifl^  pivfented  him.    And  yet  I  would  have  my  readers  distinguish  with 

ne,  thai  there  is  always  a  manifest  difference  between  canying  on  a  war  in  America,  and 

Mtthng  a  trade  there ;  and  I  shall  not  (ail  to  speak  distinctly  to  this  difference  in  its 
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tnni.  And  beeaiue  I  purpose  to  dwell  a  littk  upon  the  tiibjeet,  and  to  make  wliat  I 
Bhall  lay  on  this  head»  as  fiff  as  my  capacity  extends,  a  peifcct  thongli  short  compeadimn 
both  of  Spanish  and  English  commerce  as  they  respect  each  other^  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  I  shall  first  lay  down  what  the  circumstances  of  this  trade  are,  how  earned  on, 
and  by  whom,  and  how  fiur  we  are  concerned  in  them.**  These  points  aie  illnstrated  by 
our  author  at  considerable  length.  He  then  proceeds  to  comet  some  miseonceptioiii  of 
our  people  with  relation  to  this  trade,  which  they  were  not  to  expect  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  French  enjoyed  it.  ^'.In  this,**  says  he,  *'  I  am  far  from  designing  to  dis- 
courage this  new  undertaking,  which  I  profess  to  belieTe  a  Teiy  happy  one ;  but  to  cor- 
rect tibese  wild  notions,  it  seems  needftil  to  ascertain  what  we  are  to  understand  by  s 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  and  what  not,  that  in  the  first  place  our  enemies  may  not  make 
a  wrong  improrement  of  it,  our  friends  in  Spain  may  not  take  umbrage  at  it,  and  oar 
people  at  home  may  not  grow  big  with  wild  expectations,  which  might  end  in  chagrin 
and  disappointment."  He  says,  '*  There  is  room  enough  on  the  western  ooait  of 
America  for  us  to  establish  a  flourishing  trade,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
Spaniards ;"  and  intimates,  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  which  they  hardly  meddle 
with,  combining  every  advantage  of  soil  and  cliniate,  besides  plen^  of  gold  and  alrer, 
as  an  effectual  foundation  for  all  manner  of  commeroe.  The  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  English  in  such  a  situation,  he  says,  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  consumption  of 
our  manufisctures,  and  bring  a  vast  revenue  of  wealth  to  our  own  country.* 

These  various  matters  were  embodied  by  our  anthor  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  arranged  in  a  methodical  form,  and 
treated  at  full  length.  It  was  publidied  in  the  following  September,  under  the  title  of 
'  An  Essay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade.    London  :  1710."    8vo. 

The  station  to  which  Hariey  had  raised  himself  by  his  intrigues,  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  his  political  associates,  occasioned  various  speculations  as  to  his  future 
conduct.  Although  the  mystery  that  he  affected  in  all  transactions  of  a  public  nature 
was  such  as  to  set  conjecture  at  defiance,  yet  those  who  imagined  themselves  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  opinions,  argued  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  nation  as  their  own 
wishes  or  their  political  bias  dictated.  As  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  with  large  pro- 
fessions of  moderation,  it  brought  him  the  support  of  those  who  would  have  withheld  it 
from  the  other  ministers.  De  Foe,  who  was  in  this  number,  always  gave  him  credit  for 
the  political  virtue  upon  which  he  so  highly  valued  himself  and  published  a  work  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  lays  it  down  as  a  motive  for  conciliating  the  public  in  his  fsvonr.    It 

is  entitled, '  Eleven  Opinions  about  Mr  H ^y ;  with  Observations.    London ;  printed 

for  J.  Baker.    1711." 

The  natura  of  the  matters  discussed  in  this  pamphlet  obUged  our  antlior  to  adopt 
much  circumlocution  in  telling  his  story.  In  his  desira  to  forestall  a  fovouraUe  opinion 
of  Hariey,  and  of  the  measures  he  expected  him  to  pursue,  he  is  evidently  hampend  be- 
tween a  desira  to  do  justice  to  the  former  ministers  and  a  reconoilenieat  to  the  change. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  dexterously  written ;  and  upon  a  presumptioii  that  Hariey*i 
moderation  would  have  mora  effect  upon  the  subsequent  management  than  vras  eventnsUy 
the  case.  The  prosecution  of  the  subject  in  another  pamphlet,  of  which  he  holds  out  the 
expectation,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  realised. 

The  tenor  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  his  weekly  writings^  exposed  our  author  to  mnoh 
obloquy  from  the  Whigs,  who  accused  him  of  wavering  in  Ids  politics^  and  of  time- 
serving servility  to  the  ministry.  These  unjust  attadLS  he  answered  in  his  *  Beview,'  in 
a  manner  perfectly  satisfoetoiy  to  every  impartial  mind.  The  motives  whieh  guided  him 
in  his  line  of  politics  after  the  change  in  the  ministry  he  thus  describes  :•— 
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"  When  ivTolntioiis  happen  at  Court,  as  I  hare  seen  many^  when  this  or  that  party 
goes  in  or  ont,  it  lilways  lays  the  snhject  under  some  diffionlties  as  to  hiB  behaviour ;  but  one 
general  role  serves  me  in  all  these  turns.  The  constitution  is  my  guide  ;  so  £ur  as  the 
ministry  goes  along  With  it,  every  subject  that  regards  the  general  good,  acquiesces  and 
is  (jmet.  The  reason  is  dear — ^we  do  not  go  along  with  the  ministiy,  but  they  go  along 
vith  OS.  There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  a 
reTDhtilon  in  the  administration.  The  first  is  a  change  of  the  constitution  itself,  and 
settling  it  upon  a  new,  or  restoring  it  to  its  old  foundation  ;  the  latter  is  only  a  change 
of  penons.  In  the  former  I  have  a  voice  as  a  member  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  latter 
I  am  passive.  I  may  be  sorry  when  I  see  some  men  put  out,  and  others  put  in,  as  I 
tUnk  they  are,  or  are  not  likely  to  make  us  happy  and  easy  in  their  administration  ;  but 
I  have  no  more  right  to  challenge  the  sovereign,  than  the  sovereign  has  to  call  a  subject 
to  seeount  for  turning  away  his  servants.  While  they  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  laws, 
ud  do  xig^  ihey  go  along  with  me  ;  if  they  do  wrong,  they  go  away  firom  me,  and  I 
go  wrong  too  if  I  follow  them.  He  that  serves  a  minister  of  state,  or  joins  with  him  in 
nj  ille^  step,  especially  knowing  it  to  be  so,  is  a  mercenary,  a  flatterer,  and  ought  to 
be  the  contempt  of  mankind.  But  while  the  ministry  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  law, 
preierve  the  constitution,  uphold  the  liberties  and  interests  of  the  nation,  let  their  per- 
wa  be  who  or  what  they  will,  without  inquiring  their  names,  it  is  my  duty  to  join  with 
them.  This  is  the  golden  mean  by  which  I  regulate  myself.  If  I  give  offence  to  some 
hot  friends,  when  aversion  to  persons  runs  them  into  extremes,  I  am  sorry  for  them ;  for 
I  think  I  act  by  principle.  He  that  tells  me  of  bribery,  and  writing  to  please,  is  first  a 
bsTe,  in  charging  me  with  what  he  cannot  prove  ;  and  secondly,  a  fool,  in  putting  more 
nine  upon  the  '  Review,'  and  its  author,  than  he  pretends  to,  and  suggesting  that  his 
pen  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  present  ministry,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while, 
^len  the  administration  of  affairs  has  run  wrong,  I  have  never  spared  myself,  but  have 
dued  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  fisoe,  and  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  arbitrary  ministers 
of  state ;  nay,  in  opposition  to  parliaments  themselves,  when  I  have  thou  ht  they 
iaraded  the  liberties  of  their  country,  which  they  were  constituted  to  protect ;  and  if 
I  see  the  same  cause,  I  dare  do  the  same  thing  again,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it, 
let  what  power  or  persons  soever  stand  in  my  way.  But,  till  the  ministry  break  in 
npon  the  constitution,  invade  liberty,  encroach  upon  property,  break  the  laws,  and 
oppress  the  subject,  I  pnnot  think  it  is  the  duty  or  interest  of  any  wise  man,  to 
cany  on  his  regret  at  any  change  the  queen  pleases  to  make,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  &n  upon  the  persons  that  succeed,  only  because  they  are  in  place,  whether  they 
Mt  amiss  or  no.  They  that  think  otherwise  may  act  as  they  please.  But  it  was 
nerer  my  talent  to  complain  without  ground,  which  would  be  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  not  being  regarded  when  I  had  cause.'*  * 

If  we  may  believe  De  Foe,  he  lived  in  an  age  when  men  were  very  versatile 
in  their  politics ;  for  it  was  so  much  the  fiashion  to  be  governed  by  persons  rather 
than  things,  that  ^'  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
is  of  the  same  sentiments  now  that  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  t  In  that  age  of 
political  defection,  there  were,  perhaps,  few  writers  less  open  to  the  chaige  of  tergi- 
Tcnation  than  De  Foe,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  of  a  wife  and  six 
children,  with  a  precarious  dependance  for  their  support ;  a  het  never  told  by  his 
nenues.  In  spite  of  their  calumnies,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  he  was, 
through  life,  the  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  whilst  upon  minor 
points,  he  never  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  fettered  by  the  opinions  of  any  party. 
Yet,  because  he  did  not  run  the  full  career  of  opposition  with  the  Whigs,  they  set 
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him  down  aa  a  mexemary  wnter,  and  insisled  upon  bia  being  in  tlie  pay  of  Harley. 
Oldmixon,  who  ia  readved  noYer  to  speak  well,  either  of  De  Foe  or  of  his  patron, 
repeats  the  ohazges  against  him,  with  additional  scandal ;  bat  no  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  a  writer  who  dips  his  pen  so  deeply  in  the  gall  of  party.    He  oonples  De  Foe 
with  Swift  aa  ^^feUow-labonrers  in  the  servioe  of  the  White-Staff ; "  and  says,  that  ''  he 
paid  De  Foe  better  than  he  did  Swift ;  looking  on  him  as  the  shrewder  head  of  the 
two."    The  same  writer,  in  his  life  of  Maynwaring  (p.  198),  says,  **  He  told  me  that  De 
Foe,  who  had  had  verj  great  obligationa  to  my  Lord  Treasnrer  Godelphin,  when  he 
began  to  torn  his  ^Reviews'  against  his  beneCsctOT"  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
did),   **  wrote  his  lordship  a  letter  that  he  did   it  in  compliment  with   the  madness 
of  the  times,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  with  those  that  clamoured   against  his  adminis- 
tration, only  that  he  might  get  a  hearing  for  him  in  his  favoor.*'    A  very  improbable 
story,  and  of  a  piece  with  what  follows :   **  Nay,  he  was  so  base  aa  to  take  money 
of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,   at  the  same  time  that  he  had  a  pension  from  his  soc- 
oessor,  who  sent  him  to  Scotland  as  a  spy,  when  the  treaty  of  union  was  afoot,  and 
kept  him  in  pay  ever  after,  as  a  man  whose  consdenoe  was  exactly  of  a  size  with  his 
own,  and  who  waa  fit  for  any  dmdgeiy  he  shonld  pat  him  upon.    Mr  Maynwaring  has 
often  expressed  to  me  his  admiration,  that  either  the  Eari  of  Godolphin,  or  the  Treasnrer 
that  came  after  him,  coold  pat  any  trust  in  saeh  a  fellow,  or  have  any  opinion  of  hit 
capacity,  he  being  the  most  ignorant  rogue  that  ever  scribbled.    He  would  never  let  me 
take  any  notice  of  his  *  Reviews '  (in  the  Medley),  yet  himself  fell  upon  one  of  them  in 
a  half-sheet,  and  made  such  a  devil  of  th^  author  that  he  laboured  a  long  while  after  to 
dear  himself  of  so  much  infiuny ;  but  it  was  laid  on  too  thick  and  too  dose  for  him  to 
wipe  it  off."    The  works  of  De  Foe  vindicate  him  from  the  contempt  sought  to  be  pat 
upon  him  by  this  and  other  writers ;  and  from  the  other  charges  he  has  satisfactorily 
deared  himself  in  his  *  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,*  and  in  his  '  Review.' 

De  Foe's  next  separate  publication  was  on  the  subject  of  the  peace,  which  ministers 
were  now  negotiating  vrith  France,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  nation 
at  large,  with  whom  the  long  train  of  successes  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  c<m- 
liBderates  against  the  ambitious  French  monarch,  had  rendered  the  war  popular,  ai 
affording  a  prospect  of  creating  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  De  Foe,  though  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged  as  to  the  necessity  of  securing  that  object,  was  a  friend  to 
peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  on  safb  and  honourable  terms,  as  he  contended  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation  required  it,  and  the  state  of  the  question  was  now,  in 
some  material  points,  different  from  the  position  which  it  hdd  in  the  time  of  William. 
Besides  entering  largely  into  the  subject  in  his  ^  Review,'  De  Foe,  in  the  month  of  March, 
sent  forth  *^  An  Essay  at  a  Plain  Exposition  of  that  Diifficult  Phrase,  *  A  Good  Peace.' 
London.    1711." 

In  discussing  this  question,  De  Foe  refers  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  war,  as  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  the  artides  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  contends, 
that  a  treaty  founded  upon  those  stipulations  can  be  the  only  basis  of  a  good  peace. 
Since  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  however,  an  event  had  happened,  which  not  being 
foreseen,  could  not  be  provided  for,  and  would  render  some  alterations  necessary  in  the 
terms  to  be  insisted  npon.  The  event  here  referred  to  was  the  accession  to  the  empire 
of  the  Austrian  King  of  Spain,  which  De  Foe  contends  put  an  end  to  his  daim  upon  the 
latter  eountiy,  and  rendered  a  new  arrangement  necessary  to  prsserve  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe :  for  this  could  not  be  obtained  by  giving  Spain  either  to  France  or  Austria. 
It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that  satis&ction  must  be  given  to  both  powers  by  a  distribu* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  but  npon  the  nature  of  the  allotment  he  does  not  presume 
to  give  an  opini<m.  This  must  be  settled  by  a  general  treaty  between  all  the  powers ; 
and  if  France  did  not  agree  to  reasonable  terms,  we  shonld  only  be  in  the  same  situation 


thftt  we  were,  and  eoold  renew  ilie  war.  It  ib  evident  from  the  tenoor  of  this  disooonw, 
that  De  Foe  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  King  miip'B  removal  from  the  Spanish  thtone, 
and  that  he  thought  some  equivalent  might  be  provided  fbr  the  allies,  withoat  compro- 
mising  the  honour  of  the  eountiyy  or  defeating  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  peace.  His 
pamphlet  must  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  ministers,  whilst  it  is  so  dexterously 
written  as  not  to  compromise  the  politics  of  the  writer,  nor  commit  him  with  the  polity 
idiieh  dictated  the  terms  that  were  finally  agreed  upon. 

The  reproaches  cast  upon  the  memory  of  King  William,  for  the  Treaty  of  Partition, 
iod  their  revival  at  this  time  for  party  purposes,  awakened  Jfe  Foe  to  a  renewed  vindi- 
cation of  his  royal  master.  Besides  devoting  his  *  Review*  to  the  subject  upon  the 
uiniversary  of  the  Revolution,  he  published,  early  in  December, '  The  Felonious  Treaty ; 
or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  which  moved  his  late  Majesty  King  William,  of  Oorions 
Memory,  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  at  Two  several  Times  with  the  King  of  France,  fbr  the 
Partition  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.'  Our  author  adopted  tUs  title  in  ridicule  of  John 
Howe,  member  for  Gloucestershire,  who  had  used  the  term  la  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  King. 

We  are  now  again  approaching  a  measure  that  had  been  an  object  of  earnest 
solidtude  with  high  churchmen  during  the  whole  of  this  reign.  The  menaoes  thrown 
out  against  the  Dissenters,  in  the  bold  and  senseless  declamations  of  the  clergy,  were 
not  empty  words,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  their  designs  upon  the  earliest  opportunity  Ibr 
potting  them  in  execution.  A  session  of  parliament  having  passed  over  witiiout  any  de^ 
monstrationa  in  their  &vour,  or  rather  against  the  rightf  of  their  iellow  eititens,  they 
began  to  clamour  at  their  friends,  complaining  of  their  slow  paces  towards  the  removal 
of  the  toleration,  and  the  substitution  of  sanguinary  laws  for  the  support  of  the  dinrdi. 
Not  a  few  of  them  were  looking  forward  to  those  halcyon  days  when  they  were  to  have 
tbe  custody  of  scrupulous  consciences ;  when  the  sword  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
in  s  nuty  state  once  the  Revolution,  should  be  new-fbrbished,  and  held  up  in  terrorem 
for  the  confusion  of  all  heretics.  To  prepare  the  minds  of  people  Ibr  what  was  to 
foHow,  the  proceedings  of  both  houses  of  parliament  upon  the  Oceadonal  Conformity 
Bin,  were  now  re-printed,  with  the  arguments  at  large,  and  **  Reasons  Ibr  bringing  in 
mch  an  useful  bill  as  this  must  be  to  the  church  and  kingdom,  this  present  session  of 
paifiament.** 

The  long-wished-for  day  at  length  dawned  upon  them.  By  a  strange  conjunction 
of  party  interests  the  Whigs  and  Tories  now  united  to  Iksten  upon  the  Dissenters  that 
yoke  of  bondage  which  the  fbrmer  had  hitherto  so  successfiilly  resisted.  As  the  ministers 
W  littie  prospect  of  standing  their  ground  but  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  the  Whigs  bent 
the  itrength  of  their  opposition  to  that  point ;  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  having  been 
loured  by  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry,  agreed  to  a  coalition  with  them  In  this  pa^ 
I  tieolar,  upon  the  condition  of  their  giving  up  the  Dissenters.  The  bgratttnde  Of  these 
men  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Dissenters  had  always  supported  thett  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence,  whether  by  voting  for  them  at  elections,  or  by  contri- 
bnting  their  money  for  the  support  of  public  credit  by  banks,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
other  ways. 

Thoie  Whig  writers  who  have  dealt  out  the  charges  of  versatiKty  wb  copiously 
•gainst  De  Foe,  would  have  done  well  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  snger  Ibr  the  Whigs 
npon  this  occasion ;  but  they  showed  less  regard  Ibr  consistency  than  Ibf  the  interests  of 
party.  The  feeble  assistance  gained  by  the  Whigs,  as  a  reeompense  Ibr  their  loss  of 
honour,  was  fbr  an  olrject  as  worthless  as  the  alliance  itself  was  annatural  and  disgraiee<* 
fnl.  Tins  nobleman  was  of  so  little  real  consequence,  thai  he  htA  ahraiys  been  the 
Nihjeet  of  their  ri^cule.  ''What  lampoons  was  the  town  fd  e^"  si^  De  Fee^  '^  whe9 
he  encumbered  the  slate ;  and  new,  bow  earen^!    And,  U  giMify  •  desire  as  prepos- 
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teroiu  as  all  the  rest,  how  willing  are  some  men  to  gire  np  their  friends  as  victims  to  this 
convert,  and  to  his  mighty  interest !  Nay,  how  do  they  abandon  the  just  and  righteons 
interest  they  had  before  espoused,  to  oblige  a  man  of  no  interest  at  all !  Of  what  a 
camelion-like  disposition  is  man  made  of !  '^  *  As  the  Whigs  were  predominant  in  the 
Lords,  it  is  very  certain  that,  without  this  dereliction  of  principle,  so  infamous  a  measure 
could  not  have  passed ;  they  must,  therefore,  participate  with  the  Tories  in  its  disgrace, 
which,  says  De  Foe,  **  will  infallibly  ruin  many  hundreds  of  Dissenting  fSunilies,  or  cause 
them  to  act  against  their  consciences  for  bread ;  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  persecution."  t  Well  might  our  author  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Julius  CsBsar,  when 
he  saw  the  hand  of  his  old  iriend  lifted  np  against  him,  Et  tm  Brute!  **  The  case  of  the 
Dissenten>,"  says  he,  **  is  circumstanced  too  similarly ;  this  mortal  stab  could  have  been 
received  from  no  hand  but  that  of  a  friend.  The  Dissenters  in  England,  as  they  stood 
united  in  interest  with  the  low-churchmen,  oould  have  received  no  fiital  blow  but  from 
themselves.  Three  times  the  united  power  of  4heir  enemies  had  attacked  them,  and 
oould  never  prevail ;  but  given  up  by  their  friends,  they  frdl  of  course.**  % 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  disgraceful  alliance,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  brought  for- 
ward his  favourite  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  15th  of  December,  and  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  it  passed  through  its  several  stages  in  three  days !  Even  Burnet, 
who  was  so  eloquent  upon  a  former  occasion,  now  preserved  a  dead  silence,  and  relates 
the  affair  with  a  brevity  and  tang-frmd  that  reflect  no  honour  upon  his  character.  He 
tells  us  the  Whigs  yielded  more  readily  because  the  court  had  promised  to  carry  tho 
measure  in  the  Commons  ;  but  this  should  have  been  a  stimulus  to  their  exertions  in  the 
Lords,  where  they  possessed  the  most  weight.  As  a  sop  to  their  consciences,  Nottingham 
promised  to  draw  Uie  bill  with  all  possible  temper ;  as  if  it  made  any  difference  to  a  man 
who  is  to  be  butchered  whether  the  act  be  performed  in  a  passion  or  in  cold  blood !  The 
title  of  the  bill  was  singularly  curious,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  juggle  then  played  so 
skilfully  between  politics  and  religion.  It  professed  to  be  '^  An  Act  for  preserving  the 
Protestant  Religion,  by  better  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
and  for  confirming  the  Toleration  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  Act,  intitled 
&C.,  and  for  supplying  the  defects  thereof ;  and  for  the  further  securing  the  Protestant 
Succession,  &c.*'  To  shut  out  one  quarter  of  the  Protestants,  and  those  the  foithest 
removed  from  Popery,  from  an  interest  in  the  constitution,  was  rather  an  odd  way  of 
providing  for  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  no  man  was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  through  the 
artifice  of  these  cunning  churchmen,  who  were  for  playing  off  religion  upon  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  the  state.  If  the  body  of  the  bill  bore  but  little  a£Sni^  to  its  titie,  it  cor- 
responded better  with  the  motives  of  its  supporters.  Not  only  were  Dissenters  to  be 
exolnded  in  future  ftovn  all  civil  employments,  but  such  was  the  contagious  nature  of  non- 
conformity, that  henceforward  no  person  in  office  was  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  nose 
within  the  doors  of  a  meeting-house,  gracefully  caUed  a  conventicle,  without  becoming 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  These  involved  a  forfeiture  of  place,  and  a  fine  of 
forty  pounds  for  each  offence  ;  and  the  unlucky  offender  was  to  pay  further  for  his  curi- 
osity by  being  rendered  ineligible  to  any  appointment  until  he  had  passed  through  the 
purgation  of  oonformity  for  a  full  twelvemonth.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to  pass  this 
measure,  that  it  was  before  the  Commons  only  three  days ;  and  a  petition  from  the 
foreign  Protestants  in  London  to  be  exempted  from  its  provirions,  was  rejected  with  con- 
tempt. The  Dissenters,  justiy  alarmed  at  a  measure  so  fotal  to  their  interests,  applied 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  use  his  influence  in  their  fovour ;  naturally  supposing  that  a  man 
who  had  been  nearly  all  his  life  a  Presbyterian,  and  whose  family  was  still  of  the  same 
religion,  would  feel  some  qrmpathy  for  their  wrongs.    But  the  minister  thought  fit  to 
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,  ncrifioe  his  leligioii  to  bis  ambition,  as  was  the  case  with  Haroourt,  St  John,  and  others, 
who  now  left  the  Dissenters  in  the  larch.  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  upon  the 
22nd  of  December,  being  the  eighth  day  after  its  introdnction* 

By  this  measnre  the  Dissenters  sustained  a  blow  which  had  been  long  aimed  at 
them  by  their  enemies,  but  withont  success !  '^  A  blow,"  says  De  Foe^  ^'  by  which  they 
STB  ezdnded  from  the  conmion  concern  of  feUow-sabjects  in  the  trusts  and  advantages 
of  the  society  they  live  in ;  by  which  they  are  treated  as  aliens  and  strangers  in  the 
commonwealth,  or  as  persons  dangcrons  to  be  tmsted  by  the  government  they  have  so 
fidtfafnlly  and  so  largely  contribnted  to  support.'* 

Whilst  the  bill  was  before  the  Commons,  De  Foe  wrote  strenuously  against  it, 
without  respect  to  persons  or  parties.  He  thought  it  very  hard  that  those  who  were  so 
snzioas  for  a  peace  with  France  **  should  bring  along  with  it  the  fetters  and  chains  of 
their  oountiy,  and  especially  those  wont  of  chains,  impositions  upon  conscience.  It 
would  be  a  sad  conclusion  of  the  war,"  says  he,  **  that  peace  and  persecution  should 
eome  together ;  and  therefore,  while  your  Protestant  brethren,  though  dissenting  firom 
you  in  particulars  which  are  acknowledged  by  yourselves  to  be  indifferent,  continue 
peaceable,  submitting  to  the  laws,  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  oppressed  in  con- 
ictence  at  a  time  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  reaping  with  you  the  consolations  of 
peace,  after  they  have  shared  the  miseries  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,"  addressing 
the  Whigs,  he  says,  ^'you  that  are  against  a  peace,  will  you  fortify  your  political  in- 
terests by  giving  up  for  a  prey  those  you  have  so  long  espoused  both  in  their  dvil  and 
rdigions  liberties  ?  MethLiks  I  see  some  people  abroad,  whose  characters  have  for  some 
years  been  adorned  with  the  word  patriot,  strangely  easy  to  give  up  all  these  things,  that 
they  may  but  strengthen  their  party  interest.  But  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  some 
pe<^le  who  call  themselves  friends  to  the  Dissenters,  have  offered  to  sacrifice  them  to 
their  enemies  upon  very  mean  conditions."  Our  author  contends  that  the  toleration  was 
a  legal  establishment,  expressly  stipulated  for  at  the  Revolution,  and  granted  to  the 
DisMnters  for  the  assistance  they  dSbrded  to  Churchmen  in  bringing  about  that  event. 
He  notices  the  repeated  promises  of  the  queen,  who  had  passed  her  royal  word  that  she 
would  preserve  the  toleration  inviolable ;  and  expresses  his  fears  that  this  was  but  the 
commencement  of  further  breaches  upon  it.  He  forbears  meddling  with  the  proceedings  I 
in  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  the  Lords ;  but,  says,  he,  **  If  perse- 
cutii^  laws  are  set  up,  and  the  liberty  of  Dissenters  established  at  the  Revolution  is 
attempted,  God  forbid  that  I  should  cease,  though  humbly,  to  complain  of  the  injury,  let 
what  human  authority  soever  prohibit  it.  If  they  make  it  criminal,  I  am  ready  to  sirfTer ; 
but  I  win  never  lose  my  little  share  in  the  liberties  of  my  country,  without  ctying  out 
agsinst  both  the  mischief  and  the  contrivers  of  it,  let  them  be  who  they  will."  * 

In  another  paper  he  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  which 
hsd  become  blunted  by  the  inroads  of  bigotry.  After  noticing  the  services  of  the  Dis- 
senters,, and  their  contributions  to  the  war,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  he  says,  **  Many 
of  the  poor  families  who  must  now  lay  down  the  little  places  which  long  importunity 
and  perhaps  some  littie  money  has  hdped  them  to,  are  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
descendants  of  the  French  in  our  colonies,  which  they  assisted  in  taking ;  and  give  me 
leave  to*say,  many  are  the  ruined  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  let  out  to  the  public  for 
transporting  King  William's  army  to  Ireland,  who  had  no  provision  made  for  them  till 
they  were  ruined  by  the  delay.  Some  are  victims  to  parliamentary  deficiencies  ;  and 
these  are  a  part  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  a  merciless  manner  to  perish  without  any 
crime,  and  who,  having  first  lost  their  estates  in  the  service  of  the  government,  must  now 
lose  their  employ  under  it,  because  they  cannot  be  hypocrites.    If  this  is  honourable 
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dealing,  ]«t  oar  enenuM  tlieinMlvvt  b«  jodget.  Fgr  mj  part,  I  have  ■•  place  te  loat ; 
no  expectation  of  any  to  giye  0T«r.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  accept  o(  any  place  upon 
the  termc  that  hare  been,  any  mere  than  en  the  temu  that  are  now  required ;  thonc^ 
pezhape  I  have  had  aa  many  often  and  as  mneh  fiunily  occacion  as  any  man.  I  cannot 
be  azguing,  therefore^  any  partdmy  •wnintereet.  The  comption  of  the  timee  makei 
it  neceuaiy  to  cay  thic ;  let  any  man  eqnally  indifferent  answer  it  if  he  can."  * 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  passed,  Pe  Foe  pnUished,  in  his  ^Review,*  a  paper  which 
he  says  was  handed  about  at  the  time  in  mannscript,  and  was  no  doubt  of  his  own  com- 
position. *^  I  have  met,"  says  he,  ^  with  an  unlucky  paper  in  the  town,  said  to  be  a 
speech  spoken  by  a  stone  dkimney-piece,  which  expostalates  this  matter  very  smartly." 
It  was  afiterwaxds  printed  in  another  of  his  works,t  and  purports  to  be  *'  The  Speech 
Spoken  by  the  Stone  Chimnsy-piece  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  is  thus  introduced : 
^  The  bill  haling  been  read  and  committed,  and  no  lord  offering  to  speak  against  it,  on 
a  sudden  a  great  noise  was  heard  towards  the  fire,  and  from  a  eraok  in  the  Chimney- 
piece  these  words  were  audibl)y  heard  :— 

^  *  Wonder  no^  my  Lordu^  when  yoo  sit  mute,  like  statues  of  stone^  that  I  speak. 
I  am  now  a  Peer,  and  since  you,  with  hearts  harder  than  rocks,  can  tamely  abandon 
those  poor  creatures  who  haTC  trusted  to  your  protection,  without  saying  one  word  for 
them,  my  softer  stone  cannot  any  longer  keep  silence.  I  have  often  been  witness,  my 
Lords,  to  the  seal  and  passion  with  which  some  of  you  hare  defended  their  cause.  I 
heard  with  pleasure  those  Beyerend  Prelates,  those  noble  patriots,  plead  for  them,  and 
now  1  see  them  sit  more  nnooncemed  than  mysell  For  God's  sake,  my  Lords,  what 
meant  your  fdimcr  sealt  or  what  means  your  present  indolenoet  Were  you  in  the 
wrong  when  yon  opposed  what  now  you  consent  to?  Or  are  you  now  in  the  wrong,  in 
consenting  to  what  you  before  reckoned  the  greatest  act  of  violence  and  oppression  ? 
Speak,  my  Lords  ;  a  reason  of  your  change  is  due  from  you.  (  Here  was  alengpanse, 
and  aU  silent.)  What,  silent  still !  I  conjure  you,  by  your  honours,  my  Lords,  to  speak. 
(Here  was  another  pause,  and  yet  silent.)  What,  silent  still !  Oh  shameftil  change  1 
Will  not  the  sense  cf  honour  more  yon  more  than  statues  ?  Hearken  then  to  me,  and  1 
wiU  reproTC  you«  I  will  not,  my  Lords,  tdl  all  that  I  haTc  heard  you  whisper,  while 
you  loUed  on  me  in  your  late  unnatural  caresses ;  I  will  not  expose  you  too  (ar,  bat  I 
have  not  been  totally  deat  I  heard  what  passed  when  you  sold  your  friends,  and  sold 
them  for  nought— lor  a  Tote,  for  a  single  worthless  rote,  that  will  desert  you  in  the  mattei 
youdependuponitfor,  and  so  return  upon  you  a  just  retribution.  Was  this,  my  Lords, 
an  equivalent  for  those  that  had  always  stood  by  you ;  that  had  endured  mobbing,  plan- 
dering,bumix^,  and  all  manner  of  abuses  for  your  sakes  I  is  it  possible  that  alter  all  this 
they  should  be  thus  surrendered,  without  one  word  for  them  t  Who,  my  Lords,  will 
depend  on  you  after  thisi  Who  wiU  more  a  finger  or  lip  in  your  quarrel  t  Depend 
upon  it,  you  will  miss  your  aim,  you  haye  ruined  your  own  interest,  and  have  lost  the 
honour  cf  your  ibrmer  integrity.  With  what  regret  will  you  reflect  on  this  day's  action, 
when  you  shaU  find  yourselyes  the  jest  of  those  that  decoyed  you,  and  thescom  of  those 
that  you  hnve  abandoned?  Think  of  this ;  repent  if  you  can,  though  it  is  too  late.' " 

As  a  last  effint  to  arert  so  obnoxious  a  measure,  our  author  besought  the  Queen, 
in  pathetic  terms,  to  inteipoae  her  good  offices.  For  this  purpose,  he  drew  up  a 
pamphlet  with  so  much  dispatch,  that  it  was  announced  for  publioation  in  the  *  Review ' 
fer  the  22nd  of  December,  and  bears  the  following  title :  ^  An  Essay  on  the  Histoiy 
of  Parties  and  Persecution  in  Britmn.*  The  appeal,  however,  was  in  vain,  lor  the 
bigotry  cf  the  (J^ueen  was  as  incurable  as  the  ambition  of  her  ministers^  and  was  a 
tonnent  to  her  subjects  throughout  her  reign* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1712,  onr  author  was  engaged  in  some  oommercial 

concenis,  the  nature  of  whieh  remains  unknotm.    His  partner  in  this  speculation  was 

a  Mr  Ward,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  a  respectable  business  as  a  mercer  and 

draper  at  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire.     He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Established 

Chorch,   but  a  Whig  in  politics,  which  exposed  him  to  the  lage  of  his  High-church 

odghboors,  who,  following  the  fury  of  the '  times,  raised  such  an  odium  against  him 

I  u  occasioned  his  business  to  decline.    Mr  Ward  was  the  only  Whig  in  the  town  ; 

'  but  being  a  man  of  a  mild  temper,  and  of  inoffensiye  manners,  he  gained  the  respect 

I  e?en  of  his  enemies.    Unable  to  moye  him  from  his  principles,  party  malignity  at 

kagth  triumphed  oyer  this  deference  to  his  character,  of  which  tiie  following  anecdote 

fanushes  a  striking  instance.    The  curate  of  Coleshill,  whose  name  was  Bigger,  paid 

1  ?isit  one  afternoon  to  Mr  Ward,  who  had  the  company  of  other  neighbours.   Whilst 

they  were  enjoying  themselves  oyer  a  cheerftd  bottle,  the  Jacobite  priest  thought  fit  to 

propose  for  a  toast  the  health  of  James  the  Third,  which,  from  prudence  and  principle, 

Mr  Waid  declined  to  drink.    This  irritated  the  parson  so  much  that  he  thi«atened  to 

driye  him  from  the  town,  and  from  that  time  he  lost  his  business.    After  this  ooourtence 

the  spirit  of  malevolence  was  ftirther  manifested  in  the  following  impieoation  written 

upon  his  door : 

**  Curie  and  oonfosion,  hell  and  damnation. 
Be  to  Ward  and  his  generation." 

The  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  the  town,  and  he 
settled  at  Nuneaton,  in  the  same  county.  Whether  it  was  here  or  at  Coleshill  that  he 
became  connected  with  Do  Foe,  is  uncertain ;  but  if  it  was  at  the  last-mentioned  place, 
it  must  have  been  previously  to  March,  1712,  when  Mr  Ward  was  still  at  Coleshill. 
Their  scheme,  whatever  it  was,  proved  unsnooessftd,  and  Mr  Ward  suffered  considerably 
in  his  fortone  by  it.  The  seeds  of  Jaoobitism  were  sown  at  Coleshill  by  Mr  Kettlewell, 
who  was  dispossessed  of  the  vioarage  for  reftuing  the  oaths  to  the  government  in  1690. 
Thomas  Carte,  the  histerian,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  living  at  this  time,  and  was 
lealous  in  propagating  the  same  anti-revolution  principles.  Badger  was  probably  his 
curate.  The  political  bias  of  the  inhabitants  was  owing  piincipany  to  the  influence  of 
Lord  Digby,  who  owned  most  of  the  town,  and  was  patron  of  the  living.  Being  himself 
a  friend  to  tiie  Stuarts,  he  took  care  to  plaee  such  deigymen  there  as  were  zealously 
attMhed  to  his  own  politics.  Under  such  instructors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
people  went  astray.  * 


*  Hie  feHy  of  penecatJoa  De  Foe  has  itrikinglj  pourtrayed  in  the  following  narrative : — **  A 
eertain  oorporatioo  town,  havlag  abandaoce  of  poor,  large  manufootories,  and  great  trade,  was 
thai  circonstanoed  :«>The  magistraies,  mayor,  aldermeo,  and  town«councQ,  were  all  Church- 
BMD ;  the  matter  msnufsfltarers  were  generally  Dissenters ;  at  least,  beiog  twelve  in  num- 
ber, nine  of  them  were  so^  and  the  other  three  had  the  smallest  business ;  so  that  the  govern- 
neat  of  the  town  was  Tory  and  the  trade  Whig.  The  times  mnaiog  hard  upon  the  Dis- 
vaters,  the  laws  were  pat  in  exeentlon  against  them  in  most  places;  and  the  magistrates,  pushed 
00  by  the  parson,  fell  npon  them  here  also.  Two  meeUng-houses  wUeh  thej  had  in  the  town  were 
iamedlately  demofished,  many  of  the  people  sent  to  prison,  their  ministers  driven  five  miles  off  by 
flie  Corporation  Act,  and  the  chief  of  the  Dissenten  proseouted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  to 
eieoonrenicaCion,  seizing  of  their  goods,  and  all  manner  of  extremities.  A  gentleman  about  six 
■Oes  (rem  the  plaee^  who  was  a  Dissenter,  and  had  a  good  estate  in  that  country,  invited  two  of 
the  prinripal  persecuted  tradesmen  to  shelter  with  him,  and  gave  them  two  houses  rent>lSree  in  his 
village ;  their  two  nlaisters  he  entertained  in  his  honse,  and  there  they  preached  every  Sabbath- 
I   4aT.    The  two  tradesmen  flndiog  themselves  easy  here,  which  they  could  not  be  in  the  neighbouring 
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WliilBt  De  Foe  was  occupied  in  the  peaoefial  punoits  of  industry,  the  news-writen 
assailed  his  character  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  credit.  The  real  ground  of 
offence  was  the  assistance  he  afforded  to  the  ministers  by  advocating  a  peace  ;  but  they 
betrayed  their  malice  in  diyerging  from  that  topic  to  his  private  misfortunes.  One  of  the 
writers  of  whom  he  had  thus  to  complain  was  Ridpath,  who  succeeded  Tntchin  in  the 
conduct  of  the  *  Observator.'  **  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  public  matters,"  says  De 
Foe,  ^  he  descends  to  personalities,  and,  for  want  of  better  arguments,  reproaches  me 
with  private  misfortunes,  things  altogether  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  he 
can  on  no  honourable  pretence  mention,  but  merely  renware  Morem.  While,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  his  reasoning,  he  frequently  called  me  bankrupt,  I  held  my  tongue, 
supposing  he  took  that  for  a  good  proof  that  I  was  wrong  in  all  I  said ;  for  how  should 
a  bankrupt  have  any  sense  ?  Or,  how  should  he  argue  who  could  not  pay  his  debts  ? 
But  finding  this  would  not  move  me,  he  comes  closer,  and  publishes  in  the  '  Observator' 
that  nobody  will  trust  me  with  a  shilling.  This,  indeed,  though  it  were  true,  as  I  thank 
God  it  is  a  premeditated  untruth,  weighs  not  one  grain  in  the  scale  of  his  argument ; 
yet  it  forces  me  to  speak  a  word  or  two  more  than  I  designed.  If  I  had  not  at  this  time 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  my  business,  by  which,  and  not  by  writing,  as  he  does,  I  get  my 
bread,  support  a  large  fiunily,  and  honestly  set  apart  the  overplus,  all  which  this  ma- 
lidons  person  has  thus  endeavoured  to  blast  and  overthrow, — ^i^  I  say,  I  had  not  in  the 
course  of  this  business,  even  at  this  time,  the  trust  of  several  thousand  pounds  in  my 
hands, — ^if  I  had  not,  since  the  misfortune  he  reproaches  me  with,  been  trusted  both  with 
public  and  private  money  above  the  value  of  100,0(Xtf.,  and  if  I  was  not  every  day  oppressed 
with  credit  of  both  goods  and  money,  by  friends  whom  I  act  for,  much  more  than  I 
desire,  all  which  business  and  credit  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  ruin  and  prevent,  I  should 
have  said  nothing.  But  as  this  is  my  case,  justice  to  myself  my  fomily,  and  such  as  are 
daily  trusting  me,  obliges  me  to  take  this  notice  of  it." 

De  Foe  then  refers  him  to  several  persons  of  his  own  acquaintance  who  had  trusted 
him  with  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  time,  which  he  had  foithfnlly  discharged;  and  observes, 
**  Had  what  he  says  been  true,  he,  a  professed  Dissenter,  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it, 
since  thereby  he  only  calls  to  mind  how  I  suffered  d,MO/.  loss  for  a  cause  that  he  owns, 
and  a  party  which  he  ought  to  have  more  respeet  for  than  to  force  me  to  upbraid  them 
with  unkindness,  and  to  tell  how  easily  I  could  have  prevented  that  loss  with  advantage, 
if  I  would  have  betcayed  honest  men,  even  some  who  have  since  forgotten  the  obligation. 
But,  as  he  can,  without  any  just  provoeiktion,  thus  attempt  to  ruin  and  overthrow  a  family 


corporation,  toon  removed  their  families  and  working  servanti,  and  lettled  in  the  village ;  mch  of 
the  weavers  and  other  work-people  as  were  dependent  upon  them  for  employment  soon  followed, 
and  the  poor  of  the  village  toon  found  the  sweets  of  it.  In  a  short  time  three  more  of  the  masters, 
with  all  their  et  oeteras,  followed  the  example,  and  in  leu  than  two  years  all  the  nine  master  mana- 
&cturers  removed,  so  that  the  village  could  not  receive  the  people  that  followed.  Some  built 
houses,  the  lord  of  the  manor  letting  them  land,  and  giving  them  all  imaginable  encouragement  In 
the  meantime  the  persecution  of  Dissenters  slackened,  and  they  began  to  preach  openly  in  the 
new  town.  This  also  drew  many  from  the  corporation,  and  the  trade  increasing  with  the  people, 
the  village  grew  up  to  a  great  town.  All  this  while  the  corporation  town  decayed,  the  employment 
of  the  people  was  gone,  the  weight  of  the  poor  not  only  remained  but  increased,  insomuch  that  the 
rate  was  doubled.  The  people  ran  all  away,  not  to  the  village  only,  but  to  the  meeting-house  too, 
to  make  their  court  to  the  masters  for  work.  These,  remembering  how  they  had  been  used,  en- 
couraged chiefly  those  that  were  Dissenters,  so  that  hundreds  went  to  the  meeting-house  who  used 
to  go  to  church,  for  fear  of  losing  their  work.  By  the  industry  of  some  and  the  charity  of  others, 
all  their  real  poor  were  provided  for,  and  the  few  that  remained  in  the  Tory  corporation  served 
only  to  show  the  ruins  of  a  good  town,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  Some  cor- 
porations in  England  besides  C  ,*'  ohserves  De  Foe,  *'  may  take  a  hint  from  this  story.**— 
Review,  viU,  711,  712. 
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itragl^iiig  with  a  known  and  nnwearied  diligence  to  recover  its  misfortones,  and  do  jnetioe 

to  ftH'tbe  woildy  so  I  oheerfdlly  depend  npon  it,  that  God  will  not  suffer,  so  malicioos  a 

pnrpoae  to  hare  its  effect."    De  Foe  then  gives  notice  that  he  is  ready  to  retnm  all 

goods,  money»  and  effects  entmsted  to  him,  to  snch  persons  as  may  have  heen  rendered 

uneasy  by  this  villanoos  attempt  to  stab  his  reputation.*    This  was  not  the  only  occa- 

aoB  npon  which  onr  author  had  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  Ridpath  ;  but  he  meets 

Us  attacks  with  gentleness^  and  scorns  to  retom  the  Ul-hmgnage  that  was  meted  out  to 

him  by  hia  adversary.    **  I  own  it  is  my  affliction/.*  says  he,  '*  to  be  nsed  so,  having  not 

>   given  the  least  occasion ;  but  it  is  my  duty  when  reviled  not  to  revile  again.    Time, 

'  ftAafUf  will  better  inform  any  one  that  these  people  shall  deceive ;  I  only  remember  that 

'   dot  same  man  assailed  me  in  the  very  same  manner  with  being  employed  by  the  late 

■isistry,  and  flew  as  mnch  in  their  fisces  for  mismanagement,  and  in  mine  too  for 

defending  them,  as  he  does  now.    And  yet  he  cannot  charge  me  with  one  word  which 

eootimdiots  anything  I  said  then,  nor  reflecting  on  the  cause  I  ever  espoused,  which  I 

'  hope  is  the  cause  of  truth.    I  might  go  back  to  his  reviling  King  William,  but  I  say  no 

moie ;  nor  shall  I  give  any  more  answers  to  anything  he  thinks  fit  to  say,  till  he  can 

atBume  so  mnch  of  the  Christian  as  to  say  nothing  but  what  he  can  prove,  and  so  much 

of  the  gentleman  as  to  give  good  language."t 

De  Foe's  next  production  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Conduct  of  Parties  in 
England,  more  especially  of  those  Whigs  who  now  appear  against  the  new  Ministry,  and 
s  Treaty  of  Peace.  London,  1712 ;"  wherein  much  information  is  brought  together 
RkCing  to  the  factions  of  the  reign,  and  the  party  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
known.  In  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  the  Whigs,  the  author  abstains  from  those 
temaofvitupeiation  which  were  dealt  out  against  them  by  the  Tories,  and  censures 
them  chiefly  for  joining  with  a  set  of  men  who  were  equally  enemies  to  the  late  and  pre- 
$tat  ministiy. 

Next  appeared  *  The  Present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britain  :  Particularly  an 
Joqniiy  into  the  State  of  the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 
1712.'  A  work  containing  a  good  historical  view  of  the  times,  iUnstrated  by  soma 
sseAil  documents,  and  abounding  in  good  sense  and  manly  feeling. 

The  delicate  hand  with  which  De  Foe  now  touched  the  acts  of  the  government,  and 
his  flaaliearance  npon  topics  which  must  have  deeply  engaged  his  feelings,  induced  many 
to  snspeet  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  ministers.  But  the  suggestion  was  as  unfounded 
is  it  was  unworthy ;  his  eonduct  being  whoQy  governed  by  prudential  motives,  and  by 
defieacy  towards  the  chief  minister,  from  whom  he  had  formerly  received  beneflts.  Some 
printed  paipen  having  been  circulated  to  his  disadvantage,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
interpose  the  following  defence  : — 

**  I  remember  a  malcontent  of  a  reign  not  many  years  behind  us,  whether  he  wrote 
Pagan  or  Protestant  *  Post-Boys,'  ^  Examiners,'  or  what,  authors  are  not  agreed,  when 
an  axgnment  was  brought  a  little  too  close  to  him,  said,  '  Sir,  yon  would  rail  as  I  do,  if 
yoQ  were  not  bribed/ — *  Ay,'  replied  the  other,  '  and  you  would  be  quieter  than  I,  if 
aoibody  would  bribe  you.' "  Upon  this  De  Foe  remarks,  "  Three  sorts  of  men  always 
lail  si  a  government.  First,  those  whose  opinion  of  their  own  merit  makes  them  think 
tLrv  are  never  well  enough  rewarded.  The  second  sort  are  those  who  having  enjoyed 
&TDurB,  hot  being  found  unworthy,  are  discarded  from  their  offices ;  these  alwajrs  rail  as 
if  they  had  never  been  obliged.  But  we  have  a  third  sort  of  people  who  always  go  with 
fl»ir  moaUis  open,  in  order  to  have  them  stopped  ;  like  a  sort  of  dogs  I  have  met  with, 
Aai,  when  they  attend  under  your  table,  bark  tiiat  they  may  be  fed.  I  remember  a 
Dum  of  some  note  who  practised  this  with  great  success,  and  canted  a  long  while  in  the 

•  Reriew,  viii,  4d5-*4.  t  I^^d,  484. 
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Hooae  of  Commoiui  aboat  ibuieB  in  the  iiuuuigi8iiMiit»  BunpplTing  the  pnUio  tiM- 
mmy  makiiig  felonioiiB  tmtiaB,  and  the  like  ;  bat  n  wiie  old  fox  no  soooer  hahed  hu 
den  to  this  badger,  bat  he  pat  n  stop  to  the  damonry  and  the  nation's  treasore  was  neyer 
misapplied  sinoe,  beeanse  a  good  share  of  it  ran  his  waj."  Onr  anther  here  allades  to 
John  Howe,  M.P.y  in  this  and  the  fimner  rsign,  who  was  made  joint  pay-master  of  the 
frnes  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

Onr  anther  continnes,  ^  He  that  takes  a  bribe  is  » traitor  to  his  own  principles  aad 
to  his  eonntiy.  It  has  been  the  £ste  of  these  nations  to  be  always  plagned  with  snob 
▼eimin ;  bat  I  neyer  knew  any  real  good  oome  of  baying  them  off,  and  therefore  jut 
governments  always  let  them  alone.''  De  Foe  intimates  that  the  zailers  of  his  day  were 
of  too  little  importanee  to  be  bongiit  off.  **  For  my  own  part,  I  most  needs  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  scandal ;  and  if  the  rest  had  not  more  yanity,  they  woald  leaye  off 
expecting  it.  I  do  not  belieye  many  of  the  writers  of  this  age  were  oyer  offered  abiibe ; 
and  111  dear  them  of  that  scandal  upoa  the  same  foot  as  I  do  myself  believing  that  the 
ministiy  know  better  what  to  do  with  their  money  ;  therefore,  whatever  honour  they  do 
me  that  way,  I  am  in  no  condition  to  retam  it.  I  have  written  this  apon  account  of  two 
printed  papers  relating  to  myseU^  of  which  the  anthers  have  so  fiur  owned  thenuelvei 
ashamed  as  to  let  them  bat  jnst  see  the  world  and  retire :  and  upon  accoont  of  thoie 
who  boast  of  their  being  employed  by  the  government,  when  what  they  write  is  acui- 
dakas  even  to  human  society." 

The  Prefisce  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  *  Review,'  published  at  this  period,  gives  s 
narrative  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  during  its  progress,  and  reUtes  some  affeotiiig 
particulars  of  his  past  life,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  state  of  his  circumstances.  Although 
the  naiTative  is  rather  long,  yet  it  throws  so  mnch  %ht  upon  his  persoaaal  affairs,  and  is 
so  deaoriptive  of  his  real  character,  that  to  suppress  it  would  deprive  the  present  work 
of  an  important  document. 

^  I  have  now  finished  the  eighth  volume  of  this  work,  and  as  this  particular  part 
has  been  the  subject  of  as  mnch  clamour  and  noise  as  any  of  the  former,  though  on  t 
different  aoeonnt,  and  from  different  people,  I  cannot  dose  it  without  giving  some 
account  both  of  it  and  of  myseH  From  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking,  which  I  hsre 
now  oarried  on  almost  ten  years,  I  have  always,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
eakralated  it  for  the  support  and  defence  of  truth  and  liberty.  I  was  not  so  weak  when 
I  began  as  not  to  expect  enemies,  and  that  by  speaking  plain,  both  to  persons  and 
things,  I  should  exasperate  many  against  both  the  work  and  the  author,  and  in  that 
expectation  I  have  not  been  deceived. 

*^  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  that  if  the  same  truth  summoned  me  to  differ  from  the 
people  I  was  serving,  they  would  treat  me  as  they  do  for  it.  I  own  I  thought  an  unin- 
tenmpted  fidelity,  and  steady  adhering  to  an  honest  prindple  for  near  forty  years,  would 
have  been  some  plea  in  my  behali^  and,  if  not,  that  suffering  the  shipwreck  of  my  for- 
tunes, which  were  at  that  time  recovering,  and  by  the  bounty  of  his  late  majesty,  in  a 
fiiir  way  of  being  restored  ;  suffering  all  the  indignities,  penalties,  and  punishments,  an 
enraged  party  could  inflict  upon  me,  and  above  three  thousand  pounds  loss ;  1  say  I 
thought  this  might  have  lodged  a  little  in  the  breasts  of  my  friends,  and  might  have 
allowed  them  at  least  to  examine,  before  they  condemned  me,  whether  they  did  nie 
wrong  or  no. 

'*!  thought  that  while  Ihad  given  such  proof  that  I  could  ndther  be  bribed  from  the 
troth,  or  threatened,  or  tenified  from  my  priaeylea,  it  might  at  least  be  a  ground  for 
impartial,  honest  men  to  examine  before  they  eensnred  me.  Bat  I  have  found  all  this  in 
vain ;  and  as  if  fozfdting  my  reason  as  well  as  my  estate  were  a  debt  from  me  to  the 
party  I  espoused,  I  am  now  hunted  with  a  frdl  ciy,  Acteon  like,  by  my  own  friends,  I 
won't  call  them  hounds,  in  spite  of  protested  innocence  and  want  of  evidence  against  the 


goaine  tense  of  what  I  write,  ag»iii8t  Mr  ugniiig,  against  all  modesty  and  sense,  eon- 
denmed  by  oommon  damonr  as  writing  for  money,  for  particular  persons,  by  great  men's 
dinetioos,  and  the  like ;  every  tittle  of  wbioh  I  liave  tVe  testimony  of  my  own  con- 
leuoee  is  abominably  fidse,  and  the  acoosers  most  have  the  accusation  of  their  own 
eooKienees  that  they  do  not  know  it  to  be  true. 

**  I  cannot  say  it  has  not  giyen  me  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  ;  for  an  ungrateful 
tzcatment  by  a  people  that  I  had  run  all  manner  of  risk  for,  and  thought  I  could  have 
died  for,  cannot  but  touch  a  less  sensible  temper  than  I  think  mine  to  be ;  but  I  thank 
(ki  tlttt  operation  is  over,  and  I  endeavour  to  make  other  uses  of  it  than  perhaps  the 
fwfk  themselves  think  I  do.  First,  I  look  in,  and  upon  the  narrowest  search  I  can 
mb  of  my  own  thoughts,  desires,  and  designs,  I  find  a  clear  untainted  principle,  and 
raneqoeiiUy  an  entire  calm  of  conscience,  founded  upon  the  satisfying  sense,  that  I 
oeitber  am  touched  with  bribes,  guided  or  influenced  by  fear,  favour,  hope,  dependence, 
or  reward  from  any  person  or  party  under  heaven ;  and  that  I  have  written,  and  do 
Trite,  nothing  bat  what  is  my  native,  free,  undirected  opinion  and  judgment,  and  which 
WBIM)  many  years  ago,  as  I  think  I  made  unanswerably  appear  by  the  very  last '  Review' 
d  thii  Yolame. 

**  Next,  I  look  up,  and  without  examining  into  His  ways,  the  sovereignty  of  whose 
pYidenoe  I  adore,  I  submit  with  an  entire  resignation  to  whatever  happens  to  me,  as 
being  b J  the  immediate  direction  of  that  goodness,  and  for  such  wise  and  glorious  ends 
Uf  however  I  may  not  yet  see  through,  will  at  last  issue  in  good,  even  to  me  ;  fully 
depending  that  I  shall  yet  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  slander  and  reproach,  and 
the  lincerity  of  my  conduct  be  yet  deared  up  to  the  world ;  and  if  not,  Te  Deum 
Indawmt. 

**  In  the  third  place,  I  look  back  on  the  people  who  treat  me  thus,  who,  notwith* 
lUnding  under  the  power  of  their  prejudices  they  fly  upon  me  with  a  fury  that  I  think 
onehriBtian  and  imjust ;  yet  as  I  doubt  not  the  day  will  still  come  when  they  will  be 
i^  ondeoeived  in  me,  I  am  &r  from  studying  their  ii^ury,  or  doing  myself  jostiee  at 
their  expense,  which  I  could  do  with  great  advantage'.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Dissenters 
b  this  nation  to  provoke  me  to  be  an  enemy  to  their  interest ;  should  they  fire  my  house, 
noifioe  my  family,  and  assassinate  my  life,  I  would  ever  requite  them  in  defending 
tlwir  cause,  and  standing  to  the  last  against  all  those  that  should  endeavour  to  weaken 
orreproaeh  it.  But  this  is,  as  I  think  it,  a  just  and  righteous  cause,  founded  upon  the 
pest  principle  of  truth  and  liberty,  which  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  never  abandon. 
>ofi  that  I  am  insensible  of  being  ill  treated  by  them,  or  that  I  make  any  court  to  their 
penons.  When  any  party  of  men  have  not  a  dear  view  of  their  own  case,  or  a  right 
bowledge  of  their  own  interest,  he  that  will  serve  them,  and  knows  the  way  to  do  it, 
niut  be  certain  not  to  please  them,  and  must  be  able  to  see  them  revile  and  reproaeh 
him,  and  use  him  in  the  worst  manner  imaginable,  without  being  moved  either  to 
ntm  them  ill,  or  refrain  from  doing  them  good ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that 
nomsad  which  I  thank  Grod  I  cheerfully  obey,  viz.  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
ue  me.  I  have  not  so  iU  an  opinion  of  myself  as  not  to  think  I  merit  better  usage 
frm  the  Dissenters,  and  I  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  Dissenters  as  not  to  think 
thej  will  some  time  or  other  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies  better  than  the)'  do 
oow ;  nor  have  I  so  for  forgot  my  friends  as  not  to  own  a  great  many  of  them  do 
>hcady.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  same  people  treated  me  in  the  same  manner 
npon  the  book  called  '  The  Shortest  Way,'  &c.,  and  nothing  but  suffering  for  them 
VQold  ever  open  thdr  eyes.  He  that  cleared  up  my  integrity  then  can  do  it  again 
hj  the  same  method,  and  I  leave  it  to  him.  Ad  te  quaeunque  vocas  is  my  rule ;  my 
(tody  and  pnctice  is  patience  and  resignation ;  and  in  this  I  triumph  over  all  the 
hidignity,  reproaeh,  slander,  and  raillery  in  the  world ;  in  this  I  eigoy,  in  the  midai  of  a 
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millioii  of  enemies^  a  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  when  they  miaeonBtniet  my 
words,  pervert  the  best  meaning,  torn  everything  which  I  say  their  own  way,  it  givefl 
me  no  other  contemplation  than  this :  how  vain  is  the  opinion  of  men,  either  when  they 
judge  well  or  ilL 

"  I  have  made  such  protestations  of  my  receiving  no  reward  or  directions  whatever 
for  this  work,  as  none  but  those  who  are  used  to  prevaricate  themsdves  can,  upon  any 
foundation  that  is  consistent  with  Christianity,  suspect,  and  the  circumstances  I  labonr 
under  are  a  corroborating  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it ;  yet,  without  grounds,  without 
evidence,  without  any  testimony  but  general  notion,  they  will  have  it  to  be  otherwise ; 
two  of  their  authors  have  the  impudence  to  assert  it,  but  not  one  step  have  they  taken 
to  prove  it,  nor  can  they  do  it,  though  both  openly  challenged  to  do  it,  and  a  hundred 
guineas  offered  upon  the  proof  of  it.  Thus  they  give  the  lie  and  the  rascal  to  them- 
selves without  my  help,  who  quietly  let  them  go  on  their  own  way.  My  measures  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  steady ;  what  I  approve  I  defend,  what  I  dislike  I  censore, 
without  any  respect  of  persons ;  only  endeavouring  to  give  my  reasons,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  approve  and  dislike  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds ;  which  being  first 
well  assured  o^  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  I  ever  refrain  to  speak  my  mind  for  fear  of 
the  &ce  of  man.  If  what  I  have  said  were  false,  my  enemies  would  certainly  choose  to 
answer  rather  than  to  rail ;  but  as  I  have  unanswerable  truth,  they  choose  to  rail 
rather  than  to  answer. 

**  I  have  lived  too  long,  and  seen  too  much,  not  to  know  that  all  those  violent  party 
feuds  are  of  short  duration  ;  and  we  see  the  very  men  I  now  speak  d,  approve  to-day 
what  they  were  loudest  against  but  yesterday.  It  is  my  disinterested  study  to  serve  them, 
but  I  confess  'tis  not  so  to  please  them  ;  I  shall  never  leave  off  to  wish  well  to  their 
interest,  and  can  I  but  serve  it,  they  shall  have  leave  to  throw  stones  at  me  as  long  as  I 
live.  But  this  does  by  no  means  hinder  but  that  I  may,  and  ever  shall,  as  the  best  mark 
of  my  seal  for  their  interest,  tell  them  plainly  their  mistakes. 

**  This  passion  I  have  for  their  interest  fills  me  with  resentment  at  the  barbarity 
of  the  treatment  which  the  Dissenters  have  received  in  the  affair  of  the  Occasional  Bill, 
and  that  from  a  people  they  had  deserved  other  usage  from ;  and  in  this,  as  I  said  before, 
I  do  them  but  justice.  That  they  themselves  are  so  easy  under  it  as  not  only  to  make  no 
complaint,  but  even  to  say  it  has  done  them  no  harm,  is  an  evidence  of  their  uncon- 
querable passion  to  a  particular  view,  which  I  believe  they  will  always  be  disappointed 
in  ;  since  it  is  evident  this  has  ruined  the  interest  of  the  Whigs  in  almost  all  the  cor- 
porations in  England,  and  put  them  into  such  a  posture  as  never  but  by  mirade  to 
recover  it.  I  pity  the  delusion  of  those  who  entertain  a  notion,  that  if  ever  the  Low 
Churchmen  come  to  the  administration,  they  will  restore  the  Dissenters.  I  grant  it 
would  be  both  just  and  generous  so  to  do,  but  if  they  will  first  show  me  one  Low  Chnrch- 
man  in  the  nation  of  any  figure,  that,  however  he  may  ezdaim  at  the  method,  does  not 
appear  secretly  satisfied  that  it  is  done,  then  I'll  join  in  expecting  it.  But  I  shall  further 
show  them  the  vanity  of  these  hopes  in  my  other  discourses  upon  this  head.  We  need 
not  wonder  at  the  other  mistakes  we  see  some  people  run  into,  when  they  are  so  intent 
upon  the  party  interest  they  push  at,  that  they  are  contented  to  be  the  sacrifice  offered 
up  for  the  purchase  of  human  help  to  carry  it  on ;  in  all  which  unchristian  course  we 
have  seen  them  effectually  disappointed,  and  I  must  own,  till  I  see  another  spirit  among 
them,  I  do  not  look  for  their  deliverance. 

^  To  return  to  my  own  case.  I  am  a  stoic  in  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  things. 
rU  do  and  say  what  I  think  is  a  debt  to  justice  and  truth,  without  the  least  regard 
to  clamour  and  reproach  ;  and  as  I  am  utterly  unconcerned  at  human  opinion,  the  people 
that'  throw  away  their  breath  so  freely  in  censuring  mc,  may  consider  of  some  better 
improvement  to  make  of  their  passions  than  to  waste  them  on  a  man  that  is  both  abore 
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lod  below  the  zeach  of  them.  I  know  too  mneh  of  the  world  to  expect  good  in  it,  taid 
hftfc  Ittunt  to  TBlne  it  too  little  to  be  concerned  at  the  eyil.  I  haye  gone  through 
» life  of  wonders,  and  am  the  subject  of  a  vast  variety  of  providences ;  I  hare  been 
fed  more  by  mirade  than  Elijah,  when  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  I  have  some  time 
ap>  BODuned  np  the  soenes  of  my  life  in  this  distich : 

**  No  nun  has  tatted  differing  fortniiei  more. 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor.** 

"Lithe  school  of  affliction  I  have  learnt  more  philosophy  than  at  the  academy, 
ud  more  divinity  than  firom  the  pulpit ;  in  prison  I  have  learnt  to  know  that  liberty 
^sot  consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  free  egress  and  regress  of  locomotion.  I  have 
BRBtbe  rough  side  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth ;  and  have,  in  less  than  half 
sjeir,  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  New- 
j  jite.  I  have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving  to  principles,  of  which  integrity  I  have  lived 

I  to  ttf ,  none  but  those  I  suffered  for  ever  reproached  me  with  it.  The  immediate  causes 
of  Dj  laffering  have  been  the  bebg  betrayed  by  those  I  have  trusted,  and  scorning  to 
betnj  those  who  trusted  me.  To  the  honour  of  English  gratitude  I  have  this  remarkable 
trath  to  leave  behind  me — that  I  was  never  so  basely  betrayed  as  by  those  whose 
Wfies  I  had  preserved  from  starving,  nor  so  basely  treated  as  by  those  I  starved  my 
own  ftmQy  to  preserve.  The  same  chequer  work  of  fortune  attends  me  still ;  the  people 
I  ]ii?e  served,  and  love  to  serve,  cut  my  throat  every  day,  because  I  will  not  cut  the 
tkrosti  of  those  that  have  served  and  assisted  me.  Ingratitude  has  always  been  my  aver- 

'  an,  and  perii^s  for  that  reason  it  is  my  exercise. 

''And  now  I  live  under  universal  contempt,  which  contempt  I  have  leaned  to  con« 
tam,  and  have  an  uninterrupted  joy  in  my  soul ;  not  at  my  contenmt,  but  that  no 

,  aime  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  make  that  contempt  my  due.  Fame,  a  lying  jade, 
vodd  talk  me  up  for  I  know  not  what  of  courage,  and  they  call  me  a  fighting  fellow.  I 
<i<^iae  the  flattery ;  I  profess  to  know  nothing  of  it,  farther  than  truth  makes  any 
Dsn  bold ;  and  I  acknowledge,  that  give  me  but  a  bad  cause,  and  I  am  the  greatest 
conrd  in  the  world.  Truth  inspires  nature ;  and  as  in  defence  of  truth  no  honest 
Bu  can  be  a  covrard,  so  no  man  of  sense  can  be  bold  when  he  is  in  the  wrong.  He 
^  is  bonest  must  be  brave,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  coward  cannot  be  an  honest 
ouD<  In  defence  of  truth  I  think  (pardon  me  that  I  dare  go  no  further,  for  who 
kaews  himself?)  I  say,  I  think  I  conld  dare  to  die  ;  but  a  child  may  beat  me  if  I  am 
B  the  wrong.  Guilt  gives  trembling  to  the  hands,  blushing  to  the  face,  and  fills  the 
iKst^ith  amasement  and  terror.    I  question  whether  there  is  much,  if  any,  differ- 

I  oce  between  bravery  and  oowsurdice,  but  what  is  founded  in  the  principle  they  are 
^BgBgtd  for ;  and  I  no  more  believe  any  man  is  bom  a  coward  than  that  he  is  bom 
'  VssfB.   Truth  makes  a  man  of  courage,  and  guilt  makes  that  man  a  coward. 

^  Early  disasters,  and  frequent  turns  of  my  affairs,  have  left  me  incumbered  with 
VI  imopportable  weight  of  debt ;  and  the  remarkable  compassion  of  some  creditors, 
ifier  eontinned  offers  of  stripping  myself  naked  by  entire  surrenders  upon  oath,  have 
^fitffwa  me  more  trouble  than  they  were  able,  or  less  than  they  knew  how ;  by 
^^  means  most  of  the  debts  I  have  discharged  have  cost  me  forty  shillings  in  the 

I  pQBnd,  and  the  creditor  half  as  much  to  recover.    I  have  a  large  fiiunily,  a  wife  and  six 

I  '^Sdren,  who  never  want  what  they  should  enjoy,  or  spend  what  they  ought  to  save. 
under  all  these  circnmstances,  and  many  more,  too  long  to  write,  my  only  happiness 
u this:  I  have  always  been  kept  cheerfril,  easy,  and  quiet,  enjoying  a  perfect  calm 
^'f  ndnd,  deamess  of  thought,  and  sadsfiiction  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  whatever 
^7  happen  tome.  If  any  man  ask  me  how  I  arrived  to  it,  I  answer  him,  in  short, 
uy  a  constant  serious  application  to  the  great,  solemn,  and  weighty  work  of  resignation 
to  the  win  of  heaven ;  by  which  let  no  man  think  I  presume.    I  have  endeavoured, 
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■ad  am  in  *  great  measBrd  aUe  to  say  ffwliAgly  and  effaetoally,  the  Mkwuig  linei, 
wliidi  I  leoommend  to  the  woild,  not  onl j  as  the  fruit  of  m j  own  experienee,  bal 
for  the  praettce  of  all  nich  as  know  how  to  Talne  it,  and  think  they  need  it."  De  Foe 
hare  inserts  a  poem  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  lines,  expressiTe  of  his  contempt  of  the 
woildy  and  his  acqoiesoence  in  the  will  of  Providence,  uider  whaterer  ftite  may  be 
determined  for  him. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  sobjeet  that  now  engrossed  the  principal  share  of  public  attention,  was  the 
negotiation  for  peaoe.  The  preliminaries,  after  much  altercation  with  the  allies,  being 
at  length  adjusted,  they  were  eommonicated  to  the  British  parliament  apon  the  6th 
of  Jane,  1712.  When  the  terms  became  known,  they  created  loud  mnrmmn  in  the 
natKm ;  nor  were  they  better  received  upon  the  continent.  Much  dexterity  was  used 
to  proonre  them  a  &vonrable  reception  in  parliament,  where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
said,  **they  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's  engagements  with  her  allies, 
snBied  the  trinmphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and  would  render  the  Eqg^sh  name  odiou 
to  all  other  nations."*  In  spite  of  remonstrance,  an  address  of  concnzrence  was 
hastily  voted ;  and  to  prevent  any  farther  discussion  of  so  disagreeable  a  sabject,  the 
ministers  adjourned  the  parliament  upon  the  21st  of  Jane,  and  thns  relieved  themfielTefl 
frem  a  storm  of  opposition  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  most  difficult  part  they  had  now  to  encounter,  was  to  roooncile  the  people 
to  their  measures ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  ooantry  was  deli^^ed  with  pablica- 
tiens  lor  and  against  the  peace,  which  occasioned  a  great  fluctuation  in  public  opinion. 
The  war  of  the  pen  was  carried  on  with  the  most  acrimonious  feeUngs,  and  both 
sides  descended  to  the  grossest  personalities.  In  order  to  fix  an  odiom  upon  the  Iste 
ministers,  and  to  justify  an  unmanly  persecution,  charges  of  fraud  and  peculation  were 
brought  against  them.  Libels  to  this  effect  were  circulated  against  Marlborongh, 
Godolphin,  and  Walpole ;  whilst  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  their  successors  were 
lauded  in  the  most  extravagant  strains.  **  In  those  times,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  crimes  without  any  accuser,  judgment  without  consideration,  and  condemnation 
without  either  defence  or  pnnishment."t  Those  who  opposed  the  terms  of  the  peace, 
were  either  treated  with  extreme  insolence,  or  harassed  with  prosecutions  at  law,^ 
whilst  the  hirelings  of  the  ministry  were  allowed  to  riot  in  reproach  and  slander,  and 
to  attack  the  strong-holds  of  the  constitution  with  impunity.  The  allies,  who  bad  con- 
tributed so  essentially  to  the  glory  of  the  EngUsh  arms,  were  now  sbamelully  traduced; 
charges  of  treachery  and  miscondnct  in  the  war  were  heaped  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  accused  of  entertaining  designs  subversive  of  the  trade  and  other  interests  of  the 
British  empire* 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  period,  was  *  A  Letter  from  a  Toxy  Freeholder  to  bis 
Bepresentative  in  Parliament,  upon  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech  to  both  Hoomb 
onthesttbjectof  Peace,Jttne6,1712.'  London,  1712.  8vo.  The  writer,  who  was  a  Whig 
in  disguise,  lavishes  much  of  his  abuse  upon  De  Foe,  whom  he  accuses  of  ffhary^g  sides,  sod 
brings  forward  other  charges,  made  before  by  Oldmixon,  who  was  probably  the 
anther  of  this  pamphtot,  Hesays,  ''that  the  Whigs  now  umversally  disowned  him ; 
and  amoQgst  other  calumnies,  he  accuses  De  Foe  of  advocating  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  eenaeqnenoe  of  the  policy  pursued  in  England,  showed  a  dii^osition  to  continue 
the  war  in  eo^anetion  with  the  Emperor.  But  lor  snch  a  chaige  then  was  not  ^* 
least  foundation,  and  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  desire  in  the  Whigs  to  identify 
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De  Foe  with  the  ministersy  who  dozing  tho  negociation  displayed  anything  hut  friendly 
feeliogi  towards  the  Dutch.    In  reply  to  the  charge,  he  says,  **  If  it  be,  as  some  pretend, 

\  in  tho  kst  foreign  news,  that  we  are  now  running  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  worst  circumstance  that  can  befal  this  nation,  I  shall  con- 
nnce  those  who  would  maliciously  suggest  me  to  be  writing  for  it,  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  It  has  been  all  along  my  argument,  and  I  have  seen  no  answer  to  it,  that 
Britain  and  Holland  are  the  essential  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe  ; 

'  sod  in  that  respect  their  interests  are  inseparable.  It  is  for  uniting  these  that  I  hare 
atwayi  pleaded  against  the  union  of  Spain  with  any  Popish  power  in  Europe.    I  appeal 

li  to  «U  who  read  what  I  write,  that  the  dividing  this  great  prize  has  hoea  my  aim  aU 

I  ling,  though  reproached  and  misunderstood.    The  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 

I  totant  interest  depend  upon  the  joint  power  of  the  confederated  Protestants,  and  this 

Dut  be  built  upon  the  union  of  the  British  and  Dutch I  profess  to  be  as  entirely 

-  against  a  war  with  the  Dutch  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  that  has  the  good  of  his 
oooatiy  at  heart.  But  if  men  were  to  read  other  people  as  they  read  me,  truth  may  be 
turned  into  falsehood,  and  the  Scripture  into  blasphemy." 

The  treaty  of  peace,  after  a  protracted  negociation,  was  at  lengrth  signed  at 
Utrecht,  upon  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  The  English  ministers  had  grown  weary  of  its 
delay,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  address  of  the  French  negociators,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  discord  that  reigned  amongst  the  allies,  added  to  their  demands,  and 
extorted  concessions  which  they  could  not  have  meditated  but  for  the  misplaced  oonfi- 
denee  of  the  English  court.  Intimidated  by  hostile  threats,  which  in  all  probability 
were  neyer  meant  to  be  executed,  the  Dutch  became  a  party  to  the  peace ;  but  the 
emperor  continued  the  war  a  year  longer,  when,  finding  himself  unequal  to  maintain  it 
angle-handed,  he  sought  refuge  in  a  treaty.  Thus,  a  war  which  had  been  conducted  for 
so  many  years  ¥rith  unexampled  success,  was  concluded  with  satisfaction  only  to  the 
enemy.  The  objects  for  which  the  nation  had  embarked  in  it  was  entirely  abandoned ; 
the  fruits  of  many  splendid  victories,  obtained  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
were  wantonly  thrown  away  ;  and  the  repose  which  the  ministers  expected  to  deriye 
from  it  was  disturbed  by  fictions  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  a  short  time  accomplished  its 
oTerthrow. 

In  the  odium  shared  by  those  writers  who  supported  the  peace  De  Foe  laigely 
participated.  From  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  he  had  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  upon  honourable  terms.  These,  it  is  true,  he 
oerer  defined  weiy  explicitly ;  but  he  always  contended  for  a  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  from  this  point  he  never 
WTered.  In  expounding  his  opinions  he  showed  no  slight  degree  of  tact,  and  argued  in 
teima  much  too  general  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  partisan.  It  is  evident  from 
lus  writings  that  he  never  appeared  as  the  ostensible  advocate  of  the  ministers,  nor  com- 
mitted himself  to  an  approval  of  their  policy,  except  upon  some  commercial  matters 
that  accorded  with  his  judgment.  His  attachment  to  Harley  was  indeed  so  fiur  a  snare 
to  him  as  to  impose  silence  upon  those  points  of  his  policy  which  he  could  not  approve, 
>nd  to  prevent  that  bold  avowal  of  his  opinions  to  which  he  gave  free  scope  under  theformer 
nunistry .  This  forbearance  of  hostility  was  construed  by  his  opponents  into  an  approbation 
of  the  ministers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  calumny  of  his  being  one  of  their  retainers.  For  this, 
^erer,  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundation  ;  and  if,  in  the  early  part  of  their  career, 
^  gave  them  credit  for  principles  which  but  ill  accorded  with  their  subsequent  conduct. 
It  most  be  set  down  to  his  confidence  in  the  chief  minister,  and  his  desire  to  make  the 
t'est  of  a  ministry  which  he  could  not  avoid.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  he  thought 
It  hig  duty  to  acquiesce  in  it,  although  he  did  not  approve  of  its  stipulations  ;  but  this 
acqaieteenee  being  construed  by  the  Whigs  into  a  tacit  approval,  he  became  obnoxious 
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to  their  resentment  equally  with  those  who  wrote  expressly  in  its  defence.  A  writer  of 
these  times,  referring  to  what  De  Foe  had  written  on  the  subject,  says,  **  I  know  that 
author  to  be  a  sensible  and  judicious  man ;  for  his  honesty  and  integrity,  let  him  defend 
himself  as  well  as  he  can  ;**  *  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  treat  onr  author  as  a  political 
apostate,  associating  him  with  Swift,  Dyer,  and  Roper,  in  no  measured  terms  of  censure. 
As  the  writers  just  mentioned  were  the  constant  supporters  of  the  ministers,  it  is  rather 
remaxicable  that  they  should  haye  been  amongst  the  most  inreterate  of  De  Foe's  political 
opponents,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Whigs.  In 
the  *  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice '  will  be  found  a  clear  and  explicit  ayowal  of  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject. 

Finding  himself  ill  treated  by  all  parties,  De  Foe  says  he  declined  writing  at  all, 
and  for  a  great  part  of  a  year  never  set  pen  to  paper,  except  for  the  *  RoTiew.'  To  avoid 
public  clamour,  he  now  withdrew  to  the  north  of  England,  and  it  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Yorkshire.  In  Watson*8  <  History  of  Hali&x,*  he  is 
mentioned  amongst  the  distinguished  residents  in  that  town,  and  is  said  to  hare  lodged 
at  the  sign  ofthe  Rose  and  Crown  in  the  Back  laoe.  Watson  adds,  that  he  was  forced 
to  abscond  for  his  political  writings,  which  was  very  possibly  the  fact.  De  Foe  here  col- 
tivated  an  acquaintance  with  Dr  Nettleton,  the  physician,  and  Mr  Nathaniel  Priestley, 
the  dissenting  minister,  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  that  name. 

Of  the  first  separate  publication  npon  which  our  author  employed  himself  in  his 
retirement,  he  has  given  the  following  account : — **  Observing  the  insolence  ofthe  Jacobite 
party,  and  how  they  insinuated  fine  things  into  the  heads  of  the  common  people  of  the 
right  and  clum  of  the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  for  us  if  he  was 
to  come  in— of  his  being  to  turn  Protestant— of  his  being  resolved  to  maintain  our  liber- 
ties, support  our  funds,  give  liberty  to  Dissenters,  and  the  like ;  and  finding  that  the 
people  began  to  be  deluded,  and  that  the  Jacobites  gained  ground  among  them  by  these 
insinuations,  I  thought  it  the  best  service  I  could  do  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  the 
best  way  to  open  the  people's  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant  succession,  if  I 
took  some  course  effectually  to  alarm  the  people  with  what  they  really  ought  to  expect 
if  the  Pretender  should  come  to  be  king ;  and  this  made  me  set  pen  to  paper  again." 

De  Foe  continues :  "  In  order  to  detect  the  influence  of  Jacobite  emissaries,  as 
above,  the  first  thing  I  wrote  was  a  small  tract,  called  *  A  Seasonable  Caution,'  a  book 
sincerely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ignorant  country  people,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  subtle  insinnations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Pretender.  And,  that  it  might 
be  effectual  to  that  purpose,  I  prevailed  with  several  of  my  friends  to  give  them  away 
among  the  poor  people  all  over  England,  especiaUy  in  the  north ;  and  several  thousands 
were  actually  given  away,  the  price  beiu^  reduced  so  low,  that  the  bai«  expense  of  paper 
and  press  was  only  reserved,  that  every  one  might  be  convinced  that  nothing  of  gain  was 
designed,  but  a  sincere  endeavour  to  do  a  public  good,  and  assist  to  keep  the  people  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  succession.t''  The  whole  title  of  the  work  is,  '  A 
Seasonable  Caution  and  Warning  against  the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites  in 
fisvour  of  the  Pretender.    London :  1712.'    8vo. 

With  the  same  laudable  design  of  awakening  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger, 
De  Foe  published  three  pamphlets  in  quick  succession,  which  drew  npon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Whigs.  Having  already  treated  the  subject  argumentatively,  and  ex- 
hausted all  the  arts  of  persuasion  in  his  former  writings,  he  now  sought  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  the  language  of  irony.  Although  he  concealed  his  object  with  a  dexterity 
suited  to  such  a  style  of  writing,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  hearing  from 
those  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  Jacobites,  yet  his  real  design  conld  be  scarcely  nn- 
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by  the  dullest  compiehenaion.  The  titles  he  selected  for  his  pamphlets  oor- 
respimded  with  the  ruse  de  gtterre  whioli  he  played  off  in  their  contents,  and  are  as 
follows : — ^1.  *  An  Answer  to  the  Question  that  Nobody  thinks  of,  viz.  Bat  what  if  the 
Queen  should  die  t  London :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1713.'  2.  *  Reasons  against  the 
Saeceiriott  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  with  an  Inquiry  how  fiir  the  Abdication  of 
King  James,  supposing  it  to  be  legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of  the  Pretender.  Si 
f9yitm  vuit  decipi,  decipiatur,  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1713.-  3.  'And 
vkt  if  the  Pretender  should  come  7  Or  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages  and 
real  Cooiequences  of  the  Pretender's  possessing  the  Crown  of  Grsat  Britain.'  London : 
piinted  for  J.  Baker.    1713.'    8vo. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  De  Foe,  or  even  moderately  conversant 

vith  the  satires  of  the  day,  could  possibly  mistake  his  tactics  upon  this  occasion.    In- 

««tl,  he  carried  the  burlesque  in  some  passages  so  far,  that  even  the  most  devoted  ad- 

,  tmn  of  the  Pretender  must  have  been  startled  at  their  contents,  and  have  had  their 

;  cTtt  open  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  writer. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much 
to  answer  the  question  in  his  title,  which  he  does  not  attempt,  as  to  excite  such  an  inquiry 
ia  Ilia  readers  as  would  enable  them  to  answer  it  themselves. 

De  Foe's  next  pamphlet,  although  written  with  greater  aurtifice,  is  such  a  palpable 
banter  upon  those  who  would  receive  the  Pretender,  that  the  dullest  capacity,  one 
TQ|iId  imagine,  could  hardly  mistake  him.  In  the  third  tract,  our  author  adduces  a 
Taiiety  of  mock  reasons  why  the  Pretender  should  be  palatable  to  the  nation,  and  enlarges 
opon  the  blessings  that  would  be  derived  from  his  goveznment,  but  in  a  strain  of  bur- 
leiqae  that  rendered  it  a  visible  jest  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  party.  For  instance, 
be  reoonunends  the  Pretender  by  saying,  that  the  prince  would  "  confer  on  every  ono  the 
privilege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  parliament."  These  productions  were 
M  weU  approved  by  the  most  lealous  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession,  that  they 
paaaed  through  several  editions,  and  many  thousands  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
^onu  It  also  appears  firom  De  Foe's  own  account  that  they  were  so  well  timed  as  to  pro- 
^Bce  a  considerable  impression  in  Cavour  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Yet,  absurd  as  it  may 
^pear,  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  Jacobitism,  and  brought  upon  him 
ft  itonn  of  persecution,  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  fnend  Lord  Oxford,  might 
IttTe  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  By  his  efforts  to  cool  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  times,  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Whigs,  who  unjustly  considered  him 
aa  a  retainer  of  the  ministers,  and  implicated  him  in  all  their  measures.  In  these  warm 
^ones,  a  tetl  for  party  betrayed  men  into  inconsistencies,  which  led  to  a  gross  perversion 
of  joatiee.  The  Whigs  either  fancied  themselves,  or  endeavoured  to  induce  a  belief,  that 
^  vho  were  not  of  their  party  were  no  better  than  Jacobites.  By  this  fsUacy  they 
Bctnired  their  opinion  of  the  ministers  ;  but  whatever  countenance  the  conduct  of  some 
of  them  might  give  to  it,  the  sentence  was  fiur  too  general  to  be  just.  As  it  respects  De 
Foe,  he  had  already  given  abundant  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  ;  and 
thoae  who  had  but  the  ordinary  alloteent  of  common  sense,  migbt  have  easily  found  it 
ui  theae  pamphlets.  But  the  Whigs  were  eager  to  vent  their  malice  upon  a  writer  who 
W  now  become  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  in  their  haste  to  seize  upon  this  occasion 
^  only  prodiumed  their  own  stupidity. 

By  the  absurd  zeal  of  William  Benson,  a  Whig  writer,  the  author  of  the  fiunous 
''tter  to  the  Jacobites,  the  same  who  raised  a  statue  to  Milton,  and  who  afterwards 
became  ridiculously  finnous  for  literary  exploits,  which  justly  raised  him  to  the  honour  of 
the  Dnnciad,  a  prosecution  was  now  commenced  against  our  author  for  the  three  pamphlets 
sbo?e  mentioned.  It  was  undertaken  at  Benson's  private  cost ;  and  private  malice  giving  a 
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spur  to  kifl  exertknB,  lie  gpared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  acoompliBh  our  author's  mn« 
He  first  caused  sereral  of  the  pamphlets  to  be  pnrdiased  and  marked  for  eyidence  agamit 
the  publishers.  Throngh  them  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  printer,  who  was  threatened 
with  legal  proeeedings,  which  induced  him  to  giye  information  upon  oath  against  De 
Foe  as  the  author.  From  this  person  he  obtained  possession  of  the  original  manuscripts, 
in  De  Foe's  own  hand,  or  rather  hands,  says  Oldmixon,  for  they  were  every  one  of  them 
diiferent ;  and  all  the  three  being  prored  by  one  of  the  printer's  servants  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  his  lordship  granted  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.  This  bebg 
effected,  after  some  difficulty,  he  was  brought  before  the  same  judge,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  he  could  find  bail,  with  directions  to  send  proper  notice  of 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution.  Mr  Benson  endea- 
voured to  retain  the  Attomey-Greneral,  Sir  Edward  Northey,  and  offered  him  ten  guineas 
to  appear  against  De  Foe  ;  but  he  declined  it,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  be  concerned 
in  the  prosecution  without  an  order  from  a  secretory  of  state.  Oldmixon  informs  us  that 
he  then  went  to  another  eminent  counsel,  who  made  no  difficulty,  but  entered  very 
heartily  into  the  prosecution.*  De  Foe's  sureties  were  J.  Grantham,  printer,  and 
T.  Warner,  publisher,  who  were  excepted  against  by  the  prosecutor,  as  *' persons  of 
small  substance ;"  when  the  ministers,  finding  that  the  affair  was  likely  to  go  hard 
against  him  if  he  was  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Whigs,  took  it  out  of  Mr  Benson's 
hands,  and  ordered  Mr  Borrett,  the  treasury  solicitor,  to  institute  proceedings.  Of  this 
he  informed  the  Lord  Cblei  Justice  at  his  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time  signified  his 
approbation  of  the  bail,  who  were  each  bound  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  when 
De  Foe  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  this  occasion,  Parker  forestalled  his  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  a  manner  scarcely  decent  for  a  person  in  his  situation,  for  he  told 
Mr  Borrett  he  was  glad  the  government  had  undertaken  a  prosecution  so  highly  requiring 
its  care.t 

As  the  business  lingered  in  its  new  hands,  the  former  prosecutor,  fearful  of  its  slip- 
ping through  them,  frequently  waited  upon  the  Attorney-General,  to  remind  him  of  the 
prosecution.  At  length  an  information  was  filed  against  De  Foe  for  a  misdemeanor  only, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  desirous  of  indicting  him  for  high 
treason.  Upon  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  De  Foe  appeared  with  his  bail  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when  the  Attorney-General  acqiudnted  the  court  with  his  in- 
structions, and  our  author  was  continued  out  upon  his  own  recognizance.  But  before  he 
left  the  court,  the  Chief  Justice  called  for  his  '  Reviews  *  of  the  16th  and  18th  ot  April,  in 
which  our  author,  prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  as  well  as  indignation  at 
his  unjust  treatment,  had  made  some  refiections  upon  the  prosecution,  and  pointed  pa^ 
ticularly  at  the  conduct  of  Parker.  Having  shown  them  to  De  Foe,  and  obtained  his 
acknowledgment  as  the  writer,  he  declared  them  insolent  libels ;  but  being  himseif 
personally  concerned,  he  left  it  to  the  other  judges  to  prooeed  as  they  thought  fit.  The 
*  Reviews '  being  then  read  in  court,  the  judges,  who  were  somewhat  infected  with  the 
violence  of  the  times,  concurred  in  opinion  that  they  were  highly  insolent  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  a  notorious  contempt  of  that  oonrt,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  nation ; 
and  they  adjudged  the  writer  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  the 
said  offences.  Mr  Chalmers  sajrs  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  from  whence  be  was 
soon  afterwards  released  upon  his  making  a  proper  submission.  It  appears  that  npo° 
this  occasion  the  court  went  beforehand  in  its  judgment  of  the  accused  works,  pro* 
nonncing  them  '*  scandalous,  wicked,  and  treasonable  libels ;"  so  that  the  author  bad 


•  Oldmixon,  iii,  fi09. 

t  'The  Craftsman's  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Presi,'  p.  981 
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vmyihang  to  fear  from  the  iBBue  of  a  trial.  Wlien  he  exonsed  himself  to  the  court 
hf  urging  the  inmieal  aatnre  of  the  perfonnanoeB,  hiB  plea  was  not  admitted.  Sir 
Thomaa  Powis,  who  had  been  one  of  the  eomisel  against  the  bishops  in  King  James's 
reign,  and  was  lately  promoted  to  be  a  jndge,  set  common  sense  at  defiance,  wasting 
I  mneh  i^»Mii«wig  in  endeaTOoring  to  extract  a  meaning  from  them,  which  every  dis- 
;  paadonate  reader  most  have  known  to  be  beside  the  real  intention  of  the  writer,  and 
be  eoiielnded  his  argoment  by  telling  him  that  they  contained  matter  for  which  he 
might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  This  ominous  intimation  was  sufficient  to 
8hil:e  the  nerres  of  any  man  who  had  not  conscions  innocence  to  support  him.  It 
WM  fortunate  for  De  Foe  thai  his  first  benefiictor  was  stiU  in  power,  and  had  the 
^ipeattion  as  well  as  ability  to  be&iend  him* 

>      Lord  Oxford,  who  was  folly  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments  of  De  Foe,  was 

B0t  10  purblind  as  to  mistake  the  true  drift  of  his  pamphlets ;  he  therefore  resolred 

tiist  he  should  not  be  crushed  by  the  malice  of  the  Whigs  for  an  offence  purely  ima- 

gmsry.    His  interference  was  the  more  honourable,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware,  that 

in  these  publications  De  Foe  was  actually  serving  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  had  given 

!  raal  offence  to  none  but  those  to  whom  he  looked  for  support.*    Our  author  justly  attii- 

Vntes  the  prosecution  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 

'  sad  not  so  Uind  to  his  object  as  they  were  desirous  to  ruin  him.    No  inconsiderable 

people  were  heard  to  say,  that  they  knew  the  books  were  against  the  Pretender,  but 

tiat   De  Foe   had  disobliged  them  in  other  things,  and  they  resolved  to  take  this 

adTBotage  to  punish  him.    The  stoiy  is  the  more  credible,  as  he  had  procured  evidence 

to  prove  the  Cact,  had  the  trial  proceeded.    But  this  was  rendered  unnecessary ;  tat 

before  the  time  appointed  for  a  hearing,  a  pardon  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal, 

whieh  relieved  him  from  any  ftirtiier  apprehension  upon  the  subject.    This  instrument 

eoBtained  an  ample  refutation  of  the  charges  being  brought  against  him,  as  well  as 

s  InD  and  explicit  exemption  from  any  consequences  that  might  hereafter  happen  to 

him  upon  account  of  these  publications.     This  act  of  justice  was  produced  by  the 

party-wiiten  of  the  time,   as  a  convincing  proof  of  Lord  Oxford's  attachment  to 

the  Pretender,  and  of  De  Foe's  Jacobitism !    The  fbroe  of  dulness  oould  no  further 

go.t 

The  treaty  of  peace  had  imposed  upon  the  ministen  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing 
with  foreign  powers  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  oountiy.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  they  peifiirmed  their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  Franoe,  there  were  then 
eontradietoxy  opinions,  and  the  subject  gave  rise  to  as  furious  an  opposition  as  any 
they  had  been  called  to  sustain.  By  the  tenns  agreed  upon,  a  free  tnde  was  settled 
seeording  to  the  tariff  of  1G64»  with  the  exception  of  some  commodities  that  had  been 
subjected  to  new  duties  by  the  French  king  in  1609,  and  were  so  high  as  to  amount 
to  a  prehibitbn.  The  productions  of  France  were  to  be  admitted  into  ^gland  upon  the 
•sme  footing  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  give 
e£Eect  to  the  arrangement.  But  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  no  sooner  published  than 
it  created  a  general  clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises  were  published 
to  show  that  it  would  be  destmotiYe  of  our  home  mannfootores,  and  of  our  commeroe 
with  other  nations.  Numerous  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parliament  from  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  -indicating  its  iigurions  consequences ;  and  so  strong  was  the  cnr- 


•  Bishop  Atterbury,  Id  Us  traet  celled  *  EngUdi  AdTlce  to  the  FMholders  of  England/  nyn, 
"  b  en  the  late  Tory  mfnlstiy,  there  were  not  sbove  two  or  three  prosecuted  for  writ hig ;  and  one 
of  these  wrote  on  their  own  (the  Whig)  ride,  and  had  done  tafinlte  services  to  theb  cause.** 

t  ThU  document,  together  with  De  Foe's  own  relation  of  the  idiole  of  this  preposterous  oatri«e^ 
wiube  found  in  his  <  Appeal  to  Honour  snd  Juitioe.' 
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rent  of  opposition  npon  the  last  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  waa  loit  in  the  CommoBi  by  a 
small  majority.  TAneh  finesse  was  resorted  to  by  the  ministers  in  relation  to  the  measnie. 
The  treaty  is  well  known  to  hare  been  the  work  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  mortification  wsi 
not  displeasing  to  the  treasorer.  From  political  friends  they  were  now  become  rivsli 
for  power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  now  amoonted  to 
an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being  chagrined  at  this 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  treaty ;  and  he  abandoned  it  to  its  £ite  before  it 
was  finally  determined  in  parliament. 

It  being  a  sabjeot  with  which  De  Foe  was  fiuniiiar,  he  now  published  his  treatise, 
entitled  *  An  Essay  on  the  Treaty  of  Commeroe  with  Fnmce.  With  necessary  Expo* 
sitions.  London :  1713.'  In  this  work,  iiHiich  appeared  whilst  the  matter  was  under 
discussion  in  parliament,  he  takes  a  reriew  of  the  yarious  treaties  with  France  since  the 
Restoration,  in  order  to  show  that  the  subject  of  commeroe  had  been  waived  by  both 
parties,  and  left  to  its  natural  course  ;  every  state  haying  a  right  to  make  such  regu- 
lations as  appear  most  for  the  interest  of  its  own  subjects.  Before  the  Beyolution  the 
trade  with  France  had  been  carried  on  under  manifest  disadvantages ;  but  the  hesTj 
duties  that  were  laid  upon  French  goods  during  the  war  that  followed  gave  such  encou- 
ragement to  the  English  mann&eturers,  that  they  were  continued  after  the  peace,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  was  turned  in  our  fiivour.  Of  this  the  French  king  became  so  sen- 
siblo  that  he  gave  his  subjects  an  equiyalent  in  a  new  tariff,  promulgated  in  1609,  which 
restored  the  equilibrium,  but  had  no  influenoe  in  procuring  an  abatement  of  the  duties  in 
England.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  fresh  prohibitions  were  imposed  by  both  nations 
to  their  mutual  detriment,  for  it  destroyed  the  trade  of  both  oountries,  the  people  being 
made  to  suffer  for  the  quarrels  of  their  rulers.  A  fresh  adjustment,  therefore,  became  a 
fit  subject  for  consideration  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  De  Foe  contends  for  the 
principle  of  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  by  prohibitions,  and  with  moderate  duties,  **  m 
not  only  equal  and  just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of  trade,  and  much  more  to 
the  advantage  of3ritain  than  of  France." 

When  De  Foe  relinquished  the  *  Review,'  he  b^gan  to  write  *  A  General  Histoiy  of 
Trade,'  which  he  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  numbers.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1713.  His  great  design  was  to  show  the  reader  what  the  whole 
worid  is  at  this  time  employed  in  as  to  trade ;  but  his  more  immediate  end  was  to 
rectify  the  mstakes  we  had  CsUen  into  as  to  commerce,  and  to  inform  those  who  were 
willing  to  inquire  into  the  truth.  In  the  execution  of  this  arduous  undertakii^  he  avows 
his  intention  of  speaking  what  reason  dictates  and  fact  justifies,  however  he  may  daih 
with  the  popular  opinions  of  some  people  in  trade.  He  could  not,  however,  wholly 
abstract  himself  from  the  passing  scene.  When  his  second  number  appeared  on  the  15th 
of  Aug^t,  1713,  he  gave  a  discourse  on  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ;  wherein  he  insists  that 
the  port  ought  to  be  destroyed  if  it  must  remain  with  France,  but  if  added  to  England, 
or  made  a  free  port,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  to  have  a  safe  harbour  in  such 
dangerous  seas.  This  ^  History  of  Trade,'  which  exhibits  the  ingenuity,  the  strength,  and 
the  piety  of  De  Foe,  extended  only  to  two  numbers.  The  agitations  of  the  time  carried 
him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  and  its  fiujtiousness  constrained  him  to  attend  to 
personal  security. 

His  next  work  was  entitled  *  Whigs  turned  Tories,  and  Hanoverian  Tories,  from  their 
avowed  principles,  proved  Whigs  :  or,  each  Side  in  the  other  mistaken,  &o.  London : 
1713.'  De  Foe  had  long  laboured  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  moderate  men 
of  both  parties,  and  in  so  doing  received  the  thanks  of  neither.  There  was,  indeed,  too 
mneh  exasperating  matter  afloat  in  the  nation  to  allow  of  that  calmneas  of  consideration 
that  was  necessary  for  the  reconcilement  of  two  parties  that  were  bent  upon  each  other's 
destruction*    The  estrangement  had  been  aggravated  by  almost  every  measure  of  the 
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govemiiienty  and  ihie   fierce   opposition    to    it   tended  but    to   inoxease   the   dia- 
tuoe. 

About  this  time  the  'wit  that  had  been  iported  by  both  parties  during  the  heats 
Mcanoned  bj  Saeheipeiell'i  trial,  wae  ooUeoted  together  and  pnblished  in  a  volame  under 
tke  fiiUowing  title :  *  Whig  and  Tory ;  or.  Wit  on  both  sides.  Being  a  Collection  of 
State  Poems  npon  all  remarkable  OccnrrenceSy  firom  the  Change  of  the  Ministry  to  this 
time.  By  the  most  eminent  Hands  of  both  Parties.  Second  £dition.  London :  printed 
for  £.  CnrlL    1713.'    8vo.    De  Foe  figures  several  times  in  this  work. 

The  next  work  assigned  to  De  Foe  is  a  '  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.    London,  1714/ 

I  ^  object  of  which  is  to  withdraw  the  persons  addressed  from  their  political  connexion 
wA  the  WhigSy  who  had  so  shamefoUy  deserted  them  in  the  bill  against  Occasional 

I  Conformity.    The  anther  disclaims  on  the  part  o£  the  ministers  any  intention  to  favour 

'  tke  PMender.  The  pamphlet^  artfully  written,  seems  deagned  to  prepare  the  dissenters 
kt  further  severities^  which  in  a  short  time  made  their  appearanee. 

'  The  nelarious  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  **  To  prevent  the  Growth  of  Schism/'  the  object  of  which 
wu  to  shut  up  all  the  schools  of  dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom^  and  to  take  out  of 
their  handa  the  education  of  their  own  children^  formed  the  theme  of  De  Foe's  '  Remedy 
worse  than  the  Disease ;  or,  Reasons  against  passing  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  GrowUi 
of  Schism.  To  which  is  added  a  brief  Discourse  of  Toleration  and  Persecution.  London, 
1714,'  a  work  in  which  our  author  pleads  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  with  great  force 
and  eloquence,  and  in  lively  colours  exposes  the  hateful  character  of  intolerance. 

Upon  the  death  of  Q,ueen  Anne  (1st  August,  1714),  the  Privy  Council  immediately 
sssembled,  and  issued  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  the  King  (George  I),  which  was 
perfbrmed  with  the  usual  solemnities.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  shed  a  deep  gloom 
orer  the  Jacobites,  whose  anticipated  triumphs  were  now  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground, 
for  the  French  King  acknoidedged  the  Elector,  and  declared  his  intention  to  keep 
the  peace. 

One  of  the  most  important  oonsequenoes  resulting  from  a  change  of  dynasty  was  the 
•ubvcnion  of  those  political  theories  which  had  been  hitherto  the  support  of  the  Tories, 
but  of  which  they  at  length  grew  ashamed ;  and  which,  losing  their  credit  with  the  people, 
found  relnge  only  in  a  few  of  the  dergy.  In  e£Eecting  this  change  the  character  of  the 
new  government  had  a  great  share.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  who  did  not 
come  to  England  until  seven  weeks  after  the  Queen's  death,  Bolingbroke  was  dismissed 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  and  the  other  ministers  were  replaced  by  persons  better  affected 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  In  the 
exasperated  state  of  political  parties  nothing  but  the  severest  retaliations  were  now 
expected.  The  Whigs  considered  the  day  their  own,  and  began  to  triumph  in  the  foil 
of  their  opponents  ;  all  their  misdeeds  were  immediately  dragged  to  view,  and  those  who 
had  been  the  most  deeply  concerned  were  threatened  with  exemplary  punishment ;  the 
most  nnmanly  insults  were  heaped  upon  those  who  were  considered  in  any  way  accessory 
to  their  measures ;  nor  did  any  escape  who  had  not  run  the  full  career  of  opposition 
with  the  Whigs. 

Of  these  attacks  our  author  came  in  for  a  full  share.  His  connexion  with  Lord  Oxford 
wsB  alone  sufficient  to  preclude  him  from  the  favour  of  the  Whigs,  whilst  on  other 
groottds  he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  and  Jacobites.  De  Foe's  position,  in 
foet,  was  as  singular  as  it  was  painful.  The  Hanover  Succession,  which  was  a  just  cause 
of  triumph,  and  an  infinite  source  of  benefit  to  the  Whigs,  had  not  met  with  a  more 
lesions  and  effective  champion  than  our  author  ;  yet  now,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
lus  past  services  and  sufferings,  he  was  discountenanced  by  the  government^  and  maligned 
by  a  party  that  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  labours.   It  was  at  this  period  that  he  lost  the 
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appointment  or  pennon  for  which  he  had  heen  indebted  to  the  fallen  minister ;  and,  in 
shorty  whilst  npon  public  gronnds  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  his  countrymen  npoa 
their  recent  triumph,  such  was  the  untowardness  of  his  own  fate,  that  to  himself  it  was 
only  productiye  of  loss  and  affliction.  Of  the  hard  usage  that  was  now  dealt  out  to  him 
he  speaks  in  touching  language  in  his  'Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice.' 

Shortly  alter  the  Queen's  death  there  appeared  a  considerable  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  The  Secret  History  of  the  White  Staff;  being  an  account  of  affiurs  under  the  conduct 
of  some  late  Ministers  ;  and  of  what  might  probably  hare  happened  if  her  Majesty  had 
not  died.  London  :  J.  Baker.  1714.'  It  was  Avowed  by  a  second  part,  with  a  similar 
title,  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  the  year  following  a  third  part  was  added,  completing 
the  work.  The  object  of  this  woik,  which  has  been  almost  uniyersally  assigned  to  De 
Foe,  was  to  explain  the  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Oxford,  from  the  time  of  his  supplanting 
the  former  Whig  Ministry,  and  to  elucidate  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  until  they 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  him  the  Treasurer's  staff  of  office,  a  month  or  two  befbre  the 
Qneen  died.  The  work  was  considered  at  the  time  to  have  been  written  under  the 
direction  of  Harley,  and  the  facts  it  details  certainly  throw  yeiy  great  light  npon  the 
intrigues  of  his  cabinet,  which,  being  composed  of  persons  directly  opposed  to  the  Tiewn 
of  its  chief,  produced  a  long  series  of  conflicts,  and  a  system  of  counteraction  that 
operated  as  a  check  to  his  policy,  and  at  length  undermined  Ids  power.  The  work 
passed  through  several  editions  in  a  short  time,  and  met  with  sereral  replies,  none  of  them 
of  any  great  weight. 

De  Foe's  next  publication  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Atterbury,  entitled 
'  English  Advice  to  the  Freeholders  of  Eng^d,*  which  was  fbllowed  by  *  A  Hymn  to 
the  Mob.  London :  1715,'  a  poem  in  Pindaric  verse,  occasioned  by  the  rioting  that 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  demonstrate  the  loyalty  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

De  Foe's  political  lifs  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  During  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  either  as  a  warm  partisan  of 
liberal  politics,  or  in  opposing  the  factions  of  the  times.  In  the  course  of  the  contest 
he  had  been  involved  in  personal  quarrels,  and  had  met  with  some  severe  disasters ;  but 
the  fortitude  of  his  mtnd  at  all  times  rose  superior  to  his  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to 
triumph  in  the  rectitude  of  his  principles.  He  had  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  mind  seeks  repose  f^m  the  tufbulence  of  fkction  ;  and  the  ooune  of  political  events 
having  thrown  him  in  the  baek-ground,  ho  beat  out  a  new  path  to  fame. 

In  withdrawing  f^m  the  tnmnlt  of  parties,  De  Foe  considered  that  he  had  an  account 
to  settie  with  the  world,  fbr  the  part  he  had  taken  in  politics.  The  ill  usage  he  had  so 
long  experienced  both  from  friends  and  enemies,  but  more  partieulariy  the  fbrmer,  whose 
ingratitude  touched  him  most  sensibly,  was  gready  aggravated  by  the  misconstruction 
that  had  been  put  upon  his  writings.  This  now  led  him  to  take  a  review  of  his  political 
life,  and  produced  a  narrative  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and  manliness,  whilst  it 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  defence  of  his  conduct.  It  is  entitled,  *  An  Appeal  to  Honour 
and  Justice,  though  it  be  of  his  worst  Enemies.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  Being  a  true  Ac- 
count of  his  Conduct  in  Public  Affairs.    London,  1715.' 

Whilst  engaged  upon  this  narrative,  and  before  he  had  f uUy  completed  it,  De  Foe 
was  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  ill-treatment  he  had  experienced  preyed  so  much  upon 
his  spirits  as  to  nndermine  his  health,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  was  the  acce- 
lerating cause  of  this  calamity.  After  languishing  six  months,  with  an  nneertain  proa- 
pect  of  recovery,  his  friends  determined  to  delay  the  publication  no  longer.  It  theiefore 
appeared  without  his  finishing  hand ;  but  Baker,  the  publisher,  added  a  paragraph  by 
way  of  eanekuiOHy  in  which  he  noticed  the  author's  illiiess  as  the  occasion  of  the  delay. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tkb  doM  0i  Da  FWa  polill«a2  life  wm  in  tnifth  the  begriiuiiiig  of  hif  greatneu ;  in 

fte  ntiraiieiit  wliioh  he  now  qoiUed  no  more,  the  leisnre  of  hi«  aotive  spirit  was  oocnpied 

is  the  cveetion  of  a  series  of  woriu,  whieh  raised  his  name  immeasurably  higher  than 

it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  opinion  of  his  oontamporaries,  and  whioh  will  presenre 

that  name  in  freshness  and  honour  so  long  as  the  langiiage  in  which  they  are  written 

i  cadvres ;  so  long  as  penetration,  wit|  genioSy  and  eloqaenoe,  presenre  their  place  in  the 

}  cikBBation  of  mankind.    The  rapidity  with  which  these,  the  best  and  greatest  of  De 

'  I  Fo^i  woiksy  foUowed  each  other  into  the  world,  after  he  had  got  fairly  into  the  vein  of 

l|e— peslwgthem,  is  a  sufficient  prool^  not  only  of  the  extraordinaiy  fertility  of  his  mind, 

I  bat  thail  he  now  possessed  undisturbed  quiet,  wherein  to  oaU  out  and  employ  with 

Baiferm  leal  and  snoeess  all  its  manifold  resources.    From  the  point  of  time  at  which 

I  *  EohtnsoQ  G^msoe '  was  published  down  to  the  death  of  De  Foe,  in  1731,  almost  the 

oaly  ineidenCs  that  mark  the  progress  of  the  author's  histoxy  are  the  successive  appear- 

aness  of  the  new  works  produced  in  his  retirement.    From  a  single  circumstance  or  two 

iodted,  which  will  be  noticed,  it  i^pears  that,  though  he  almost  entirely  dropped  politics, 

he  stall  letamed  some  little  occasional  hankerings  after  the  more  active  pursuits  of 

eommeroe.    Among  other  speculations,  he  had  at  one  time  a  lease  of  a  farm,  but  we 

fiod  him  soon  after  disponng  of  it. 

De  Foe,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  was  now  perhaps  too  much  of  an  author  to  be 
able  to  Boeeeed  in  anything  but  authorship  ;  book-making  was  his  trade,  and  he  consi- 
d«ed  it  as  sudi,  carrying  into  it  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  in  all  its  varieties  of  opera- 
tion ;  exerting  to  the  utmost  his  power  as  a  creative  genius,  under  the  direction  of  a 
moet^aente  and  sagacious  judgment,  which  very  seldom  misled  him  into  any  unfertile  or 
imfortnnate  path  of  exertion.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  rarely  that  we  meet  in  the  whole 
eooiee  of  the  history  of  literature  with  anything  at  all  resembling  this  last  part  of  the 
eeieer  ef  De  Fee.  Men  who  possess  that  force  and  fire  of  fancy  requudte  for  the  striking 
out  «f  new  ways  and  spedee  for  themselves,  are  most  commonly  persons  of  so  much 
dcheaey  of  temperament  that  they  can  comparatively  seldom  bring  themselves  to  the 
libeor  cf  exerting  their  fiMuhies  to  the  ftill.  After  producing  one  work,  or  a  few  works, 
by  vhidb  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  suffieientiy  exhibited  their  power  and  secored 
their  ftHue,  they  dumber  over  the  embers  whioh  they  will  not  arouse  themselves  to  blow, 
sad  aUow  the  fire  they  might  have  kept  bright  and  blaring  to  be  smothered  under  the 
aihss  of  indoleaee.  But  our  own  literary  lustory,  more  so  indeed  than  that  of  any  other 
oatien,  flBmishes  some  splendid  exceptions  to  this  mle,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the 
prasesty  and  of  these  De  Foe  must  ever  be  considered  one  of  the  most  illustrious. 

The  state  of  his  woridly  circumstances  must,  without  doubt,  be  reckoned  among  the 
cUaf  incentives  of  his  extraordinary  diligence.  In  aU  the  works  of  De  Foe  we  find  the 
impreas  of  m  mind  accustomed  to  find  delight  in  the  occupations  of  the  world,  to  partici- 
pete  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  ordinary  business,  and  pleasures,  and  recreations  of 
mankind.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  it  is  very  probable  he 
aii|^  have  spent  his  time  with  pleasure  to  himself,  as  he  certainly  would  with  all 
adfintage  to  those  about  him,  in  the  amusements  of  life,  without  devoting  anything 
Ska  so  great  a  portion  of  his  days  and  nights  to  the  labours  of  solitary  meditation 
md  competition.  But  in  the  toil  to  which  he  was  at  first  stimulated  by  his  necessities, 
vho  can  doubt  that  he  soon  came  to  find  hii  most  unfailing  source  of  happiness — 
an  inexhaustible  source,  which  might  well  atone  to  him  for  the  loss  of  others  less  rich  and 
len  peculiar  t  The  delight  and  the  excitement  with  which  we  still  pursue  lus  works,  is 
noly  the  dim  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  more  intense  pleasure  he  must  have  tasted  in 
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conceiying  and  creatiiig  them.  Bookoxiiaking  in  the  hands  of  a  doll  man  is  the  wont  and  the 
most  degrading  of  all  dradgeries ;  in  the  hands  of  a  De  Foe  it  changes  its  chaiaoter,  and 
becomes  the  noblest  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  possible  occupations.  Having  acquized 
by  long  practice  the  most  perfect  ease  in  the  use  of  his  instromentSy  and  having  the 
possession  of  an  intellectoal  mine  no  less  deep  than  broad,  the  work  of  prodoetion  wsi 
to  him  scarcely  a  work,  repaid  as  it  already  was  (to  say  nothing  of  its  alter  rewards)  by 
the  perpetual  delights  of  conscious  acquisition  and  extended  power.  We  sometimes  hear 
people  expressing  wonder  that  a  great  author  should  take  the  trouble  to  write  so  much ;  and 
authors  themselreSy  of  the  mediocre  class,  are  the  very  people  from  whom  we  most  frequently 
hear  this  language.  With  them  composition  is  a  task  and  a  toil,  and  they  suppose  that  it 
is  the  same  with  all  men ;  as  the  heavy  fowl  that  with  difficulty  swings  aoroas  the  fium-yard 
may  perhaps  regard  with  wonder,  if  not  with  pity,  the  perpetual,  unwearied  soaxingi  of 
the  *'  bird  of  Jove."  The  success  attending  the  series  of  works  which  De  Foe  now  sent 
forth  soon  raised  him  far  above  the  effects  of  the  idle  malignity  of  such  as  would  fidn 
have  been  his  rivals.  He  held  in  his  hands  laiger  means  of  gratifying  the  larger  part  of 
the  reading  public  of  the  day  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  nse  of  theie 
means  he  was  as  indefatigable  as  he  was  happy  in  their  possession.  He  became,  in  a 
word,  in  spite  of  all  they  said  or  did,  a  British  Classic  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  teim, 
in  the  universal  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and  such  he  has  continaed,  and  must  ever 
continue  to  be. 

Quitting,  then,  the  ungrateful  field  of  politics,  De  Foe  now  tamed  his  attention  to  a 
class  of  subjects  with  which  all  parties  must  be  pleased,  and  from  which  they  might  derive 
wholesome  lessons  to  soften  their  asperities  and  cultivate  the  best  affections  of  the  heart ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1716  he  committed  to  the  press  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
his  treatises,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  must  useful  of  its  kind  in  the  Finglish  language.  It 
bears  the  title  of  '  The  Family  Instructor,  in  three  parts.  With  a  recommendatoiy 
Letter  by  the  Rev.  S.  Wright.  London  :  1716.'  The  main  object  of  this  performance  ia 
to  impress  upon  the  heads  of  £ami]ies  the  great  duty  of  instmeting  their  children  and 
dependents  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  to  inculcate  npon  the  latter  the 
obligations  they  are  under  to  listen  to  such  instructions.  As  a  system  of  morals,  founded 
upon  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and 
will  continue  to  instruct  mankind  so  long  as  practical  religion  shall  be  deemed  of  import- 
ance to  society.  One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.  There  is  nothing  to  shock  the  prejudices  either  of 
Churchmen  or  of  Dissenters,  but  much  from  which  both  may  derive  lessons  of  sound 
wisdom.  De  Foe's  polemical  talents  are  brought  to  bear  to  vezy  good  purpose  in  thit 
performance,  which  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues ;  and  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  eagemeM 
with  which  his  pen,  after  having  been  taken  up  for  so  many  years  with  dry  debates  and 
doctrinal  points,  flies  for  relief  to  the  details  and  incidents  of  private  lifo.  His  mind  was 
equally  tenacious  of  £scts  and  arguments,  and  fastened  on  each  in  its  turn  with  the  same 
strong  and  unremitting  grasp.  Although  our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any 
favour  or  encouragement  from  the  Court  of  Greorge  I,  yet  the  acknowledged  merit  of 
this  work  occasioned  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  King's  £amily,  and  the  copy  by  whieh 
they  were  instructed  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  By  1722  no  fewer  than 
eight  editions  had  been  disposed  of,  and  there  was  an  eleventh  edition  in  1734^  >ince 
which  time  the  reprints,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have  been  veiy  numerous.  Laige 
numbers  have  been  disposed  of  for  priie-books  in  schools,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted ; 
nor  can  a  more  useful  book  be  found  for  general  distribution.  De  Foe  added  a  second 
volume  three  years  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proper  plaoe. 

About  this  period,  also,  De  Foe  issued  a  series  of  four  excellent  pamphlets, 
couched  in  the  Quaker  style,  and  written  by  way  of  admonition  to  the  persons  addressed* 
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The  UAe  of  the  lint  of  these  tracts  is,  *  A  Friendly  Epistld  by  way  of  Reproof,  from  one 

of  the  People  called  Qnaken,  to  Thomas  Biadbuiy,  a  Dealer  in  many  Words.    London : 

1716.'    The  object  of  this  address  was  to  dirert  the  preacher  from  the  porsnit  of  politics 

in  the  polpit,  particularly  in  calling  for  the  blood  of  the  late  ministers^  and  to  exhort  him 

to  direct  his  leal  against  the  dissensions  of  the  times.    Next  came  *  A  Sharp  Rebnke  from 

one  of  the  People  called  QoakerSy  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  the  High-Priest  of  St  Andrew's, 

Holbotn.    1715.'    This  is  a  reproof  to  Sacheverell  for  the  absurd  stir  he  had  made  for 

the  chnreh  in  the  late  reign  ;  and  also  for  his  continued  proceedings,  which  had  no  other 

ohjeet  than  to  breed  riots  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  new 

goTimmeiit.    The  wickedness  of  his  past  life  is  glanced  at  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 

I  Uf  oonsoience  and  instructing  his  followers  ;  his  public  misdeeds  in  reference  to  Ring 

I  WilEam,  the  Pretender,  and  the  reigning  Sovereign,  are  also  brought  to  light ;  and  he  is 

eihorted  to  repent  and  abandon  the  projects  of  the  Tories,  whose  cause  was  now  hope- 

Ie«.    The  third  pamphlet  is  *  A  Seasonable  Expostulation  with,  and  Friendly  Reproof 

vBto,  Jamea  Butler,  who,  by  the  Men  of  this  World,  is  styled  Duke  of  O d,  relating 

to  the  Tumults  of  the  People.  London  :  1716/  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  entered 
deeply  into  the  projects  of  the  Jacobites,  was  then  the  idol  of  the  High  Church  mob, 
sod  was  suspected  of  courting  popularity  by  acts  of  indiscretion  at  a  time  when  he  was 
onder  the  frowns  of  the  government.  The  writer  here  counsels  him  to  take  heed  lest  he 
should  suffer  by  the  acts  of  evil  men,  who  made  use  of  his  name  for  factious  purposes. 
Last  d  this  series  came  <  A  Declaration  of  Truth  to  Benjamin  Hoadley,  one  of  the  High 
Priests  of  the  Land,  and  of  the  Degree  whom  Men  call  Bishops.'  In  this  work  Hoadley 
is  eoBunended  for  his  manly  avowal  of  the  truth  in  his  celebrated  sermon  before  the 
King  eoneeming  the  nature  and  objects  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  which  he  declared  to  be 
s  spiritual  constitution,  not  cognizable  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties  annexed  by 
eeelesiaffticB  to  the  churches  of  this  world. 

In  1716  there  appeared  a  woric  of  a  miscellaneou*  nature,  embracing  a  variety  of 
tspics  vdating  to  the  public  interest,  and  interspersed  with  judicious  remarks,  entitled 
'Thoi^lhta  on  Trade  and  a  Public  Spirit.  1716.'  This  work,  which  has  been,  on  very 
good  grounds,  assigned  to  De  Foe,  is  an  excellent  treatise,  abounding  in  just  sentiments, 
sad  enlivened  by  many  striking  examples  illustrating  the  various  topics  of  which  it 
treats.  It  also  contains  much  useful  information  concerning  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  conduct  of  official  persons,  and  the  abuses  in  public  trusts.  The  author  writes  like  a 
sensible  and  judicious  man,  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  he  complains  of,  which  are  only 
to  be  cored  by  the  exercise  of  a  pubUc  spirit.  He  has  also  many  excellent  remarks  of  a 
moral  nature,  designed  to  enforce  such  a  public  spirit,  the  value  of  which  he  illustrates  by 
iome  striking  examples. 

In  a  former  part  of  his  life,  some  connexion  had  subsisted  between  our  author 
tod  Dunton,  the  projector.  The  jealousy  of  the  latter  had  led  to  some  occasional 
^Barring,  whidi,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  detracted  from  his  respect 
for  De  Foe,  to  whose  character  he  pays  homage  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
thoQ^  hia  name  nowhere  occurs  in  any  of  De  Foe's  writings.  Their  intercourse 
sppean  to  have  been  renewed  at  this  time ;  for  we  find  amongst  the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  rough  draught  of  ^  Articles  of  Agreement  between 
Daniel  De  Foe  and  John  Dunton,  for  writing  a  Weekly  Paper,  to  be  entitled  <<  The  Ha- 
nover Spy."  Dated  Oct.  28, 1717.'  Thb  project^  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
exeented. 

Oor  author  next  published  *  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  Four  Periods. 

1.  The  Church  in  her  Infant  State,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Q,ueen  Mary's  Abdication, 

2.  The  Chnch  in  its  Growing  State,  frmn  the  Abdication  to  the  Restoration.    3.  The 
Chnxeh  in  Ua  Penecnted  State  fcom  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.    4.  The  Church 
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in  ito  PKMnt  State,  fr«a  the  Revolution  to  the  Union.  With  an  ApiMUFJiTr  of  aome 
TimnMetioni  anoe  the  Union.  London :  printed  lior  iH'-mmn^  Motthowiy  at  the  Bible» 
and  T.  WanoTy  «t  the  Black  Boy,  both  in  Patemoeter  low.  1717/  The  materiaU  for 
thia  TaloaUe  work  wove  probaUj  gleaned  by  De  Foe  during  bii  freqnent  Tiiitf  to  Soot- 
land.  Afl  a  oompendioas  nanatiTe  of  an  important  period  in  the  Scottiah  hiatoiy,  De 
Foe^f  work  will  alwayi  retain  its  intereaty  both  lor  the  value  of  its  fiactBy  and  the  felici- 
toofl  manner  in  winch  they  are  related.  Hii  nanrative  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eventful 
hiatory  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  may  be  peruaed  with  pleaauie,  even  by  thoae  who 
have  lired  to  aeo  the  aame  period  treated  of  by  one  of  the  greateat  hiatorical  writen 
of  the  present  period,  Dr  M'Crie ;  while  his  ropvaaentationa  cf  the  mora  recent 
troablea  in  tiio  timea  of  the  CoFonantoray  hia  deacriptioiia  of  the  battlea  of  Claverhouae, 
and  the  anieltiea  of  the  poraeontion  under  Jamea  11,  need  aoarcely  ahrink  from  a  com- 
pariaon  with  acme  of  tlw  moat  pictnieaque  paaaagea  in  the  firat '  Talea  of  my  Landlord.' 
There  are,  perhiya,  fcw  Eng^iah  writen  to  wh<nn  the  Church  of  Scotland  owes  ao  many 
obligationa  aa  to  De  Foe,  vrfao  watched  her  intoraata  with  fidelity  and  affection  at  a  time 
iHien  ahe  waa  thrcataned  by  powoiftil  enemiea,  and  defended  her  with  a  seal  and 
ability  which  could  only  be  expected  from  a  warm  friend  and  admirer.  His  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland'  haa  never  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  amongst  the  acarcest  of 
hia  worka. 

In  1718,  De  Foe  followed  up  hia  method  of  familiariilng  religion  to  the  young  and 
the  uninformed,  by  pnbliahing  a  aeeond  volume  of  hia  moral  dial^guea.    It  ia  entitled, 
'The  Family  Inatruotor ;  in  Two  Parte.    1.  Relating  to  Fami]|y  Breachea,  and  their 
obstructing  Religioua  Dutiea.    2.  To  the  groat  Mistake  of  mixing  the  Paaaiona  in  the 
managing  and  correethig  of  (Aildreo.    With  a  great  variety  of  Caaea  relating  to  aetting 
ill  Examplea  to  Children  and  Servanta.    Vol.  II.     London :    printed  for  Emanuel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible  in   Patemoeter  row.     1718.'    In  point  of  value  thia  aeoond 
volume  ia  not  inferior  to  tiie  first.    The  dialogue  ia  equally  pleasing,  and  the  moral  no 
less  important  and  instructive.    It  is  rather  a  oompanion  than  a  sequel  to  the  former  ! 
Tolnme,  the  story  being  unecnnected.     The  excellent  marima  that  run  through  the 
volume  commend  it  to  the  Judgment  of  evoiy  judieiona  reader,  whilat  it  breathea  a  atrain 
of  piety  caleulated  to  arouae  the  attention,  and  kindle  the  beat  affections  of  the  heart. 
A  third  edition  was  printed  In  1727,  and  aince  then  haa  been  often  reprinted  with  the 
first  volume.    They  are  both  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  care- 
leaa,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  please  the  virtuous.  Whilst  the  young  are  attracted 
by  the  incidents  that  compose  the  narratives,  their  accurate  ddinoation  of  human 
nature  muat  extort  pralae  ft^  the  learned,  and  will  irnnain  a  standing  monument  of  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  writer.    There  are  few  books  better  adapted  for  fomily  read- 
ing, for  parochial  libraries,  or  for  circulation  amongst  young  persona.    If  the  author  had 
written  nothing  elae,  these  volumes  alone  possem  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  high 
place  amongst  English  moralists. 

In  die  same  year  appeared  our  anthor^s  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Eminent  Conduct 
of  thjit  Learned  and  Reverend  Divine,  Daniel  Williams,  D.D.,  with  a  true  Copy  of  the 
last  Will  and  Testament  of  Dr  Williams.'  Dr  Williams  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  first  in  Dublin,  and  aftwwards  in  London.  Ue  was  a  liberal  benefoctor  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  dying  in  1716,  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  waa  considerable,  to 
charitable  uaea.  He  waa  the  founder  of  an  extensive  library  for  the  use  of  the  Dis- 
senters, bearing  his  name,  and  situated  in  Redcross  street,  London. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  the  Disaentera,  it  ia  well  known,  took  a  laigo  ahare.  During  the  con- 
tention, much  angiy  feeling  waa  di^layed  on  both  ridea,  and  the  canae  of  charity  waa 
sacrificed  to  a  seal  for  orthodoxy.    Salter'a  Hall,  the  arenn  of  the  disputers,  exhibited 
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icenes  oCtmnalt  and  diiooid  bat  littla  befitting  An  Mienibly  of  grwre  dnrinei,  met  toge- 
ther  for  the  avowed  prnpose  of  oompoeing  their  differeaeei.    The  oondnot  manifeeted  by 
the  more  yiolent  drew  down  mneh  obloqny  npon  the  Bieienten,  and  ezpoeed  them  to 
tbe  talk  and  the  derifdon  of  their  enemies.    Pamphletc  flew  about  in  all  dicectiongy 
abounding  in  censore  and  reeriminationB,  but  having  no  tendency  to  settle  the  points 
It  isRie.    In  the  midst  of  this  paper  war  De  Foe  stepped  in,  not  as  a  partisan,  nor  as 
istciibring  in  any  way  in  the  quarrel,  but  in  the  pacific  character  of  a  mediator  between 
I  the  two  parties.    He  conjures  them  to  lay  aside  their  quamhi,  and  to  consult  the  sa&ty 
,'  nd  repatation  of  their  cause,  as  Dissenters,  by  studying  the  things  that  make  finr  peaoe. 
li  The  tide  of  his  book  is,  *  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.    London  :   1710.* 
l'     In  the  same  year  he  appeared  again  before  the  world  as  the  translator  of  a 
'  Fraieh  work,  relative  to  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jaaaenists.    It  is 
I'Otitled  *  A  curious  Oration  delivered  by  Father  Andrews,  eonceming  the  present  Great 
^  ^ourelg  that  divide  the  Clergy  of  France*    Translated  from  the  French.    By  D.  De 
F--e.   London:  1719.'    8vo. 

Inthisyear  De  Foe  assigned  over  some  property  that  he  had  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
Sea  Company,  to  the  person  named  in  the  following  deed,  but  for  what  purpose  does  not 
ippetr.  ''Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents  ThatI  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  Stoke  Newington  in 
the  Coanty  of  Midz.  Grent.  have  made,  ordained,  deputed,  authorised,  and  appointed, 
ai  \>j  these  Presents  do  make,  ordain,  depute,  authorise,  and  i^point  Mordecai  Jenkins 
of  London,  Gent.,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  to  assign  and 
tnufer  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  the  sum  of  One  hundred  Twenty  seven 
poonds  ten  shilHngs,  being  aU  the  stock  which  I  have  in  the  Books  of  the  Governor  and 
Ccmpanj  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts 
tf  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fishery,  with  lull  power  to  make  and  give  proper 
utd  nifficient  acquittance  for  the  consideration  money  to  be  had  and  received  for  the 
ume,  and  generally  to  make  and  do  all  such  other  necessary  acts  and  things  proper  to  be 
dose,  u  folly  and  effectually  as  I  myself  might  or  should  do  being  personally  present, 
hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  whatsoever  my  said  Attorney  shall  lawMly  do  or  cause 
to  he  done  in  and  about  the  premises.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
«m1  teal  this  Two  and  Twentieth  day  of  March,  Anno  Domo  1719.  Anno  D  B^  Georgii 
D.  G.  Mag.  Britan.  &».  *^  Dakibl  De  Fob. 

**  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us, 

'*  Joseph  Boone, 

«Ja.  Ruck." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  series  of  imaginative  works  which  now  fell  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe  with  astonish- 
^  npidity,  will  entail  honour  upon  his  name  so  long  as  true  genius,  consecrated  by  moral 
*vth,  ihall  continue  to  be  an  object  of  estimation.  No  man,  without  the  resources  cf  De 
'0^  ooold  have  combined,  with  tJie  same  rapidity,  so  much  varied  and  useful  infermation* 
To  extensive  reading  upon  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  he  united  an  intimate  know- 
^^  of  the  worid  ;  and  theie  resources  were  so  much  at  his  command  that  he  appears  to 
^  drawn  upon  them  with  littie  apparent  labour.  Accustomed  to  view  mankind  in  all  its 
S^^Mons  of  station  and  character,  conversing  sometimes  with  the  great,  at  other  times 
^  the  low, he  had  stored  his  mind  with  an  abundance  of  materials,  which  alively  tnacj 
^fiftbled  bim  to  turn  to  a  good  account.  His  commerce  with  the  world  had  brought  him 
^'^V^Autted  with  its  habits  and  occupations,  its  business  and  amusements,  and  with  all 
toe  twins  in  which  society  has  developed  the  human  passions.    Engaged  from  his  earliest 
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yean  in  actiye  pumiita,  and  thrown  by  the  accidents  of  life  into  almoit  erery  variety  of 
sitnationy  he  had  an  opportonity  of  reading  instmctiTe  lesaona  npon  hnman  nature,  ^nd 
fdnuBhed  many  scenes  of  real  life  from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  experience.  A  clia- 
racter  formed  in  so  extensive  a  school,  acutely  aUve  to  passing  events^  and  disciplined  by 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  was  at  no  loss  for  incidents  to  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  whilst  his  habitual  seriousness  led  him  to  improve  every  occasion  for  eonvertiiig 
them  into  channels  of  instruction.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  com- 
mon life,  he  possessed  the  talent  above  most  men  of  seizing  upon  ordinary  occurrences^ 
and  throwing  over  them  a  charm  which  they  owe  entirely  to  the  force  of  his  own  fancy. 
At  the  same  time,  his  genius  was  happily  chastened  by  a  correct  and  solid  judgment.  His 
mind  was  no  loss  vigorous  than  acute,  and  being  tempered  by  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
he  insinuates  instruction  insensibly  upon  his  readers^  whilst  he  administers  to  their  amuse- 
ment. If  some  of  his  fictions  partake  of  less  refinement  than  could  be  desired,  he  nowhere 
sacrifices  decency  to  wit ;  nor  does  he  offend  by  the  extravagance  of  his  descriptions. 
Dc  Foe  uniformly  pays  homage  to  virtue  ;  and  when  he  dives  into  the  depravity  of  the 
hnman  character,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  it  to  the  standard  of  exceUence. 

The  following  remarks  upon  De'  Foe's  novels,  by  Charles  Lamb,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr  Wilson's  work : — **  In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incidents  and 
conversations  that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  works  of  fiction  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  is  perfect  illusion.  The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narratives  (for  so 
they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the  narrator  chains  us  down  to 
an  implicit  belief  in  everything  he  says.  There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in 
it.  Dates  are  painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts  are  repeated  over  and  over  in 
varying  phrases,  till  you  cannot  choose  but  believe  them.  It  is  like  reading  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  story-teller  seems  that  the  truth  should  be  clearly 
comprehended,  that  when  he  has  told  us  a  matter  of  &ct,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  two 
further  down  ho  repeats  it,  with  his  fiivourite  Bgait  of  speech,  I  say,  so  and  so,  though  he 
had  made  it  abundantly  plain  before.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  common  people's  wajr 
of  speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed  by  a  master  or  mistress, 
who  ^-ishes  to  impress  something  upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
matter-of-fact  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  principally  that  he  writes.  His  style  is 
everywhere  beautifnl,  but  plain  and  homely.  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  is  delightful  to  all 
ranks  and  classes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  phraseology  peculiariy 
adapted  to  the  lower  conditions  of  readers.  Hence  it  is  an  especial  favourite  with  sea- 
faring men,  poor  boys,  servant-maids,  &c.  His  novels  are  capital  kitchen-reading,  while 
they  are  worthy,  from  their  interest,  to  find  a  shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  might  happen  to  any  man,  and  haye  no 
interest  beyond  the  intense  appearance  of  truth  in  them  to  recommend  them.  The  whole 
latter  half,  or  two-thirds,  of  *  Colonel  Jack '  is  of  this  description.  The  beginning  of 
'  Colonel  Jack'  is  the  most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  was  ever 
drawn.  His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  tree,  and  find^g  it  again  when  in 
despair,  and  then  being  in  equal  distress  at  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  several 
similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colonel,  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  hnman 
nature ;  and  putting  out  of  question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  in  my 
mind  very  much  exceeds  *  Crusoe.*  *  Roxana '  (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  interest, 
though  he  left  out  the  best  part  of  it  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish  hyper- 
criticism  of  his  friend  Southeme.  But  'Moll  Flanders,'  the  account  of  the  ^FUgo^f 
&e,  &o.,  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the  same  stamp  of  character. 

The  first,  and  by  fiar  the  most  celebrated,  of  those  works  of  imagination,  which  have 
eonfeired  immortality  upon  the  name  of  De  Foe,  appeared  in  1719,  under  the  title  of 
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'The  Life  and  Strange  Smpiiaiiig  Adventiires  of  Bobuuon  Cnuoe^  of  York,  Mariner ;' 

&e.  Next  to  the  Holy  Sotiptnres,  it  may  safely  be  auerted  that  this  delightfol  romance 

hai  erer  smce  it  was  written  excited  the  first  and  most  powerful  inflnence  upon  the 

jsToiik  mind  of  England,  nor  has  its  popularity  been  much  less  among  any  of  the 

,  other  nations  of  Christendom.    At  a  period  when  few  of  the  produetions  of  English 

I  gemos  hid  been  transferred  into  any  of  the  languages  of  foreigners^  this  masterpiece  of 

I  thehomelyy  unaffected,  unpretending,  but  rich  and  masculine  intelleet  of  Daniel  De  Foe, 

li  hid  ilready  acquired,  in  eyery  cultivated  tongue  of  Europe,  the  full  priyileges  of  a 

udTe  woik. 

A  leeond  part,  the  labour  of  little  more  than  three  months,  appeared  in  August, 
inithe  woxic  was  finally  completed  in  the  following  year  by  the  publication  of '  Serious 
Bdeetions  during  the  Life  and  Suzprising  Adyentures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
I  The  success  of  this  work  encouraged  our  author  to  perseyere  in  the  new  line  he  had 
I  Birked  oat  fer  himself ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  inyention  enabled  him  to  supply  the 
pohlic  with  a  series  of  yolumes,  as  yazions  in  their  nature  as  they  are  ingenious  in  their 
cootnTince. 

The  lame  year  that  produced  his  master-piece  gave  birth  to  ^  The  Dumb  Philosopher ; 
or,  Giett  Britain's  Wonder ;  containing  a  fisithful  and  very  surprising  Account  of  Dickory 
Cronke,'  &c.  In  thia  simple  story,  De  Foe  has  put  in  practice,  without  any  apparent  effort, 
the  nme  peculiarity  of  myention  that  distinguishes  his  other  performances.  Although  the 
ioeidentB  of  the  narratiye  are  few  in  number,  they  are  told  in  the  same  unpretending 
muser,  and  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  persuade  him- 
i^it  ia  any  other  than  a  real  histoiy.  As  De  Foe  wrote,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
common  people,  he  fed  their  appetites  with  such  stimulants  as  were  suited  to  their  loye 
of  excitement ;  and  when  he  lays  a  tax  upon  their  credulity,  it  is  leyied  with  an  air  of 
lerioosness  that  extorts  belief,  and  finds  ample  remuneration  in  the  moral  lessons  with 
whieh  it  is  accompanied. 

As  De  Foe  had  mixed  much  in  society,  he  was  become  femiliar  with  the  habits  and 
oodee  of  talking  that  distinguished  different  persons,  particularly  in  conunon  life ;  and 
it  b  npon  such  subjects  that  he  feels  most  at  home.  His  different  excursions  to  the  Con- 
tiaent  would  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  British  sailor,  whose  peculiarity  of  character 
It  not  lost  npon  him ;  and  it  is  no^t  improbable  that  he  numbered  amongst  his 
>«Ittintsnoe,  persons  of  a  seafaring  life,  from  whom  he  deriyed  that  correct  knowledge 
of  Bsotieal  affairs  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  When  personating  the  sailor 
he  it  as  much  at  home  as  when  he  is  discoursing  upon  trade  or  discussing  politics.  It 
hei  been  pretty  well  understood,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted,  and  spent,  at  one  time, 
ounj  eyemngs  with  the  celebrated  Dampier,  who,  to  giye  him  his  due,  to  professional 
ihin  snited  other  commendable  qualities.  De  Foe  liyed  at  a  period  when  buccaneering 
*u  earned  on  to  a  great  extent,  being  fostered  by  the  long  wars  that  grew  out  of  the 
I  Keroiotion,  particularly  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  From  the  relations  of  the 
i  lawieaa  adyentnrers  who  had  been  engaged  in  such  expeditions,  of  which  fraternity  his 
friend  Dampier  was  a  disting^uished  member,  De  Foe  deriyed  many  anecdotes  of  sur- 
pnangeneouDters  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and  field,  which  he  made  sldlfel  use  of. 
He  was  also  well  read  in  the  voyages  and  travels  of  former  days,  from  whence  he 
^'uifened  the  most  striking  incidents  into  his  own  imaginary  voyages  and  nar- 
mirei. 

The  fevonrable  reception  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  might  be  partly  omng  to  tho  par- 
^y  with  which  every  circumstance  illustrating  the  character  of  the  British  sailor  is 
^vmtA.  by  the  British  public.  It  was  probably  in  accommodation  to  this  national  taste, 
that  De  Foe  now  recorded  the  adventures  of  a  Buccaneer,  which  he  depicts  with  all  that 
"P^t  of  enterprise  and  variety  of  incident  which  usually  marked  the  operations  of  that 


htadj  ehanetar.  Thk  week  he  entitled  'Tlie  life,  Adrentores,  end  Piracies  of  tbe 
feaoM  Gefilein  Singleton^  1720.'  Seoond  edition,  1707.  Third  edition,  1768. 
This  ie  *  woik  in  wliieh  tlie  loven  of  wild  edTentnre  will  find  much  amoBemeni 
The  hero,  howerer,  ii  n  led  hand.  He  ie  ft  hardened,  bnttal  desperado,  vitk- 
out  one  redeeming  tinut,  or  elmoet  honua  feeling ;  and,  in  ipite  of  iR^t  Mr  Lamb 
•ays  of  his  lonely  mnaingt  and  agoniet  of  a  eoneoienoe-Btricken  repentance,  we  find 
nothing  of  tins  in  the  text.  The  captain  is  always  meny  and  well  if  there  is  any  miB- 
chief  going  on ;  and  his  only  qnalm  is  after  he  has  retired  fifym  his  trade  of  plonder  and 
murder  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  afraid  of  being  assassinated  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  De  Foe  (whaterer  his  intentions  may  be)  is  led,  by 
the  force  of  tnitii  and  eirenmstances,  to  giro  the  devil  his  dae — he  puts  no  gratmtonB 
remorse  into  his  adyentnrer's  month,  nor  spoils  the  keeping  by  expressing  one  relenting 
pang,  any  more  than  his  hero  would  have  done  in  reality.  This  is,  indeed,  the  excel- 
lence of  Do  Foe's  repreeentations,  that  they  are  pecfect  /ae-Hmilei  of  the  characters  be 
ebooses  to  ponrtray. 

In  the  same  year  De  Foe  published  some  particnlan  of  a  noted  seer  of  those  dayB, 
who  gaye  rise  to  a  variety  of  specnlatiotts.  Steele  introduces  him  in  the  *  Tatler'  as  & 
dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed  upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  teU  fortunes  by  tbe 
seeondnnght.  Whether  he  was  aetually  deaf  and  dumb,  or  only  feigned  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practised  many 
yean  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so  much  success  as  to  amass  a  fortune 
by  his  profession.  The  edebrity  to  which  he  attained  is  thus  noticed  by  the  *  Spectator.' 
**  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  femons  conjuror,  who^  according  to  the  opinions  of  tbe 
vulgar,  has  studied  himself  dumb  ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  delivers  out  bis 
oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  blind  Teresiaa  was  not  more  famous  in  Greece 
than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  fer  some  yean  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Wcetminster.'*  * 

So  remarkable  a  eharacter  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  De  Foe,  wbo 
rightly  considered  that  he  would  be  a  popular  subject  for  his  pen.  He  therefore  com- 
posed '  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Gentleman 
who,  though  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any  Stranger's  Name  at  flint  sight,  with  tbeir 
future  Contingencies  of  Fortune.  London  :  1720.'  So  great  was  the  demand  for  tbe 
work,  that  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  por- 
trait of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  otat.  40,  engraved  by  M.  Vangergucht,  in  his  best 
manner  ;  and  there  are  some  other  plates  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

In  the  days  of  De  Foe  the  resort  to  fortune-tellen  for  the  purpose  of  prying^  into 
futurity  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  orden.  The  slender  education  then  bestowed  apon 
females,  and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described  by  Steele  and  Addison,  left  tbe 
higher  orden  equally  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  imposture. t  Accordingly,  the  levee  of 
our  seer,  who  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  vulgar  arts  resorted  to  by  his  rivals  in  the 
trade,  could  boast  of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  feir  sex  of  various  ranks,  who  had  recourse 
to  him  for  information  upon  the  point  that  dwelt  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

A  rhyming  fit  having  returned  upon  De  Foe,  he  now  produced  *  The  Compleat  Art 
of  Painting :  a  Poem.    Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  dn  Fresnoy.    By  D.F.,  Gent. 

•  Spectator,  No.  500. 

t  The  •  Spectator*  (No.  505)  observes, « It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gipiies, 
and  eunniag  men  are  dispemd  through  all  the  counties  and  market  towns  of  Great  Britain ;  not 
to  mention  the  fortone-tellen  and  astrologers  who  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  cariosity  oi 
several  weU-di^Kwed  persons  fai  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.''^Moorfields  bad  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  the  most  common  habitation  of  these  gentry. 
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1720.'  Do  Fremoy's  poem,  ao  higlily  estecoaed  upon  tlie  eontinexit,  had  been  tmulated 
into  EagHdi  prooe  by  Dxyden,  and  bis  venion  met  with  a  corresponding  approbation  in 
Eof^Iand.  Altboagh  no  attempt  bad  been  made  to  torn  it  into  English  metre,  yet  the 
rejection  of  it  by  Diyden  might  hare  been  soffieient  to  deter  oor  author  from  so  Tentnrons 
IB  experiment.  De  Foe's  ear  was  nerer  attnned  to  mnsie,  he  was  therafixre  incapable  of 
tbt  nice  diserimination  which  is  requisite  to  prodnee  hannony.  Dryden  had  set  before 
liim  the  noble  example  of  abandoning  a  vicious  taste  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  now  in  the 
hdgiii  of  his  popubunty,  had  imparted  a  smoothness  and  perspicuity  to  his  yerse  that 
pnenred  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  With  these  models  before  him,  it  is  sur- 
piiimg  tbat  De  Foe  eould  still  take  delight  in  his  unmusical  rhymes,  for  his  present 
Aft  is  even  inferior  to  many  of  his  ftvnner  productions.  It  may  be  difflcuH  to  assign  a 
B0tpre  for  the  publication,  unless,  as  Mr  Chalmers  suggests,  it  was  to  gain  a  fow 
I  gninMS  without  much  labour  of  the  head  or  hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  De  Foe  employed  his  pen  upon  a  subject  more 
emgenisl  with  his  talents,  and  better  adapted  to  purposes  of  usefblness.  In  a  series  of 
monl  discouiBes,  written  by  way  of  dialogue,  he  showed  how  competent  he  was  to  explain 
ike  real  nature  of  religion,  and  to  unfold  its  consolations.  He  entitled  his  work  *  Chris- 
tun  Conrersation :  in  six  Dialogues.  London :  1720.'  **  The  moralities  of  De  Foe," 
olserfM  Mr  Chalmers,  **  whether  published  in  single  Tolumes,  or  interspersed  through 
mmy  passages,  must  at  last  give  him  a  superiority  orer  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries.'* 
In  this  judgment,  those  who  haye  perused  his  writings  cannot  but  concur.  Upon  most 
of  tiiflin  a  &vounble  rerdict  was  pronounced  by  his  contemponaies ;  and  they  require 
onlj  to  be  extenatTely  known,  to  obtain  for  the  author  that  meed  of  praise  which  is  due 
tohismeritorioiu  exertions. 

The  misfortones  of  De  Foe,  at  a  former  period,  had  tbrown  him  into  dreumstances 
«rhic]i  subjected  him  to  the  sight  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  forms. 
WliOst  immured  in  prison,  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who 
were  in  a  position  to  let  him  into  those  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  of  which  his  fertile 
gcmu  knew  how  to  avail  itself  in  the  publications  we  are  about  to  notice.  The  yarious 
inddents  in  the  eyentfhl  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  from  the  time  of  her  seduction  to  that  of 
her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  in  Maryland,  are  those  of  real  Efe,  as  exem- 
plified by  multitudes  of  individuals.  The  artless  disposition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively 
interest  excited  by  unlooked-for  coincidences,  the  rich  natural  painting,  the  moral 
reflections,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  writer ;  but  the 
^aeta  were  furnished  him  by  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  dish  which  De  Foe  here  served  up  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  public,  was  cer- 
tttnlj  of  somewhat  coarser  materials  than  ordinary,  but  adapted  to  amuse,  and,  by  its 
Boi^  to  benefit  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  was  entitled  *  The  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes of  Moll  Flanders.  London :  1721 ; '  a  novel  of  high  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
very  detestable  character  of  the  heroine.  Mrs  Flanders  was  certainly  bom  in  sin,  and 
does  JQstiee  to  her  parentage.  The  best  parts  are  the  account  of  her  childhood,  which  is 
pretty  and  affecting ;  the  fluctuations  of  her  feelings  between  remorse  and  hardened  im- 
penitence in  Newgate  ;  and  the  incident  of  her  leading  off  the  horse  from  the  inn-door, 
thoogb  she  had  no  place  to  put  it  in  after  she  had  stolen  it.  This  was  carrying  the  love 
of  thieying  to  an  ideal  pitch,  and  making  it  perfectly  disinterested  and  mechanical.  The 
work  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

If  ext  came  *  The  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Life  and  extraordinary  Adventures 
of  the  truly  Honourable  Colonel  Jaque,  vulgarly  called  Colonel  Jack.  London :  1722 ;  * 
ft  work  excellent  in  its  kind,  which,  if  it  contains  mudi  manner  of  low  Ufe,  at  the  same 
^^  sspires  to  an  elevation  of  character ;  whilst  the  painting  is  that  of  nature,  and  the 
^dency  strictly  virtuous.    There  is,  in  truth,  but  little  that  can  associate  it  in  character 
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with  Moll  Flanden  ;  for,  if  there  is  a  ooirespondency  in  some  of  their  actions,  the  pnn« 
oiple  that  actuated  them  was  widely  different,  and  our  hero  appears,  throngh  the  greater 
part  of  the  ▼olnme,  a  personage  entitled  to  some  respeot« 

It  was  the  fortone  of  De  Foe,  that  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  concurring  with  the 
hent  of  his  genius,  enabled  him  to  study  human  nature  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  in  accommodation  to  the  variety  of  tastes,  he  adapted  his 
food  to  the  appetite  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  provided.  In  the  stories  hitherto 
noticed  he  administered  moral  instruction  to  the  lower  orders  in  the  shape  most  ac- 
cessible to  their  capacities.  In  some  of  those  about  to  be  mentioned  he  brings  ns 
into  better  company,  and  whilst  his  story  rises  in  character  it  loses  none  of  its  interest. 

It  was  probably  about  this  period  (for  there  is  no  date  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
work)  that  he  published  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cayalier ;  or,  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Wan 
in  Germany  and  the  Wars  in  England,  from  the  year  1G32  to  the  year  1648,  &c.  Lon- 
don.' The  second  edition  of  the  work,  also  without  a  date,  was  printed  at  Leeds.  These 
memoirs  are  composed  with  a  spirit  and  vivacity  that  keep  alive  the  reader's  attention, 
while  he  is  charmed  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  narrative.  The  cavalier's  accoont 
of  the  civil  wars  is  distinguished  by  great  candour  and  fairness ;  not  concealing  the 
errors  of  his  own  party,  whilst  he  does  justice  to  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  his 
enemies.  The  work  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who 
long  considered  it  an  authentic  history,  and  was  in  the  liabit  of  recommending  it  as  the 
best  account  of  the  Civil  Wars  extant ;  nor  was  he  a  little  mortified  when  told  that  it 
was  only  a  romance.  It  is,  indeed,  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  ever  was  written. 
As  a  narrative  of  important  events,  containing  a  correct  picture  of  the  times,  and  enli- 
vened by  many  just  observations,  it  will  always  be  read  with  a  keen  interest  by  those 
who  may  wish  to  occupy  a  spare  hour  in  amusement  combined  with  instruction. 

A  subject  so  uninviting  as  that  of  the  plague  is  one  of  the  last  from  which  we  might 
expect  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  Yet  De  Foe  has  founded  upon  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  productions ;  one  that  can  never  be  read  without  the  deepest  interest,  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  read  as  long  as  the  memory  of  that  awful  event  shall  remain  apon 
record.  It  is  written  with  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  author's  genius,  intense 
reality,  excessive  minuteness,  rich  natural  pathos,  and  exquisite  moral  feeling.  Whilst 
it  is  impossible  to  read  his  description  without  the  keenest  sensations  of  sorrow,  the 
attention  is  rivetted  by  the  constant  succession  of  incidents  that  crowd  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  one  of  the  felicities  of  De  Foe  to  select  such  subjects  for  his  pen  as  would 
be  of  permanent  interest ;  and  such  are  all  those  pictures  of  life  and  manners  that  carry 
us  back  to  fi)rmer  days,  in  the  delineation  of  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  finer  than  the  impression  of  the  old  city  of  London,  before  the  fire,  which  | 
one  gathers  from  his  History  of  the  Plague.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  most  striking 
narrative  his  mind  is  visibly  haunted  with  the  idea,  how  princely  was  the  desolation  of  ^ 
her  grass-grown  streets — ^how  awful  the  silence  of  her  deserted  palaces,  and  the  fatal 
calmness  of  her  shipless  river.  In  this  affecting  narrative  he  has  contrived  to  mix  up  | 
so  much  that  is  authentic  with  the  fabrications  of  his  own  brain,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  whole  such  a  likeness  to  the 
dreadful  original,  as  to  confound  the  sceptic,  and  encircle  him  in  his  enchantments.  No 
one  can  take  up  the  book  without  believing  that  it  is  the  saddler  of  Whitechapel  who  is 
telling  his  own  story ;  and  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  all  that  he  relates  ;  that  he 
actually  saw  the  blazing  stars  which  portended  the  calamity ;  that  he  witnessed  the 
grass  growing  in  the  streets,  reading  the  inscriptions  upon  the  doors  of  the  infected 
houses,  heard  the  bell-men  crying,  **  Bring  out  your  dead !"  saw  the  dead-carts  con- 
veying the  people  to  their  graves,  and  was  present  at  the  digging  of  the  pits  in  which 
they  were  deposited.    In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  charm  of  the  narrative*    It  is  not 
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merel^r  a  record  of  the  transactions  that  liappened  during^  the  calamity,  nor  even  of 
private  drcumstances  that  woold  escape  the  public  eye  ;  it  is  rather  the  familiar  recital 
of  a  man's  own  observations  upon  all  that  passed  before  him,  possessing  all  the  minute* 
ness  of  a  log-book,  without  its  dnlness.     The  advantage  derived  from  this  mode  of 
telling  the  story  is,-  that  it  prepossesses  the  reader  in  a  full  belief  of  its  reality.  When  a 
man  sits  down  to  record  the  events  that  happened  in  any  given  year,  and  crowds  it  with 
incidents,  many  of  which  are  known  to  be  true,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  remiunder ;  and  this  more  especially  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  upon  the  spot 
vhen  such  a  thing  happened,  that  he  saw  and  spoke  with  the  persons  he  describes,  and 
nWtcs  the  substance  of  the  conversation.    With  the  same  unhesitating  confidence  we 
take  up  the  book  before  us.    It  is  not  the  journal  of  a  third  party ;  there  is  not  even 
tbe  formality  of  a  pre&ce  ;  but  we  open  it,  and  come  in  contact  at  once  with  the  author, 
who  sees  and  hears  aH  that  he  writes,  and  tells  us  so  in  the  first  person. 
I '       By  adopting  this  &miliar  method  of  treating  his  subject,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
{.  dt  Foe  secured  to  himself  many  advantages  which  he  could  not  have  hoped  for  in  a 
I  fermsl  history.     Thus,  whilst  detailing  incidents  of  importance,  he  will  sometimes 
|i  mtzoduce  a  story,  apparently  trifling  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to  his  main 
M  design ;  but  merely  to  show  that  he  is  willing  to  keep  back  nothing,  or  rather  must 
j  eommunicate  everything  in  the  exact  way  that  it  happened.    But  however  trivial  his 
incidents,  or  conunon-place  his  mode  of  relating  them,  they  possess  a  secret  charm  that 
keeps  the  mind  upon  the  full  stretch,  and  gains  it  over  to  an  unhesitating  confidence 
in  the  relation.    No  one  thinks  of  skipping  over  a  single  particle  of  his  narrative,  nor  of 
exchanging  for  other  words  the  homely  hmg^uage  of  the  writer.    In  truth,  the  circum- 
stantiality of  De  Foe  never  wearies ;  it  rather  adds  to  that  intense  consciousness  of 
reality  that  hovers  over  every  page  of  his  writings.    His  *  History  of  the  Plague'  is  one 
of  those  books  in  which  he  has  carried  his  art  to  the  greatest  perfection.    So  fiiithful  is 
tbe  portrait  of  that  distressing  calamity,  so  entire  its  accordance  with  what  has  been 
delivered  by  other  writers,  so  probable  the  circumstances  of  all  the  stories,  and  so  artless 
die  style  in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  any  one  but 
De  Foe  to  frame  a  history  with  so  numy  attributes  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  fiction, 
tiioogh,  indeed,  the  only  fiction  may  be  said  to  be  that  which  represents  it  as  the  result 
of  personal  observation.    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  work  so  gravely  written  should  have 
deceived  Dr  Mead,  who  quoted  it  as  an  authentic  history  in  his  Treatise  upon  the 
Plague. 

The  propriety  of  such  an  alliance  between  history  and  fiction,  more  especially  when 
w  managed  .as  to  impose  upon  the  most  wary  reader,  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
who  would  sacrifice  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  or  the  *  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,* 
to  be  disenchanted  of  so  pleftring  a  delusion?    Be  Foe  well  knew  that  a  dry  detail  of 

I  QTcunatances  collected  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  would 

I I  intetest  nonebut  an  antiqxuuian,  the  subject,  thus  treated,  being  of  too  repulsive  a  nature 

'  to  invite  general  attention.  By  personating  a  citizen  of  London,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of 
i  the  contagion,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  he  not  only  secured  credit  for 
hia  narrative,  but  was  enabled  to  enliven  it  with  numerous  stories  of  probable  occurrence, 
and  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  people.  These,  with 
the  moral  reflections  which  would  naturally  occur  to  persons  in  so  distressing  a  situation, 
eombine  to  render  a  story,  in  itself  forbidding,  highly  attractive.  His  work  bears  the 
following  title :  *  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year :  being  Observations  or  Memorials  of  the 
most  remarkable  Occurrences,  as  well  public  as  private,  which  happened  in  Londolk 
dnring  the  last  great  Visitation  in  1665.  London :  1722.'  Of  this  volume  numerous 
editions  have  appeared. 

With  a  mind  ardently  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  and  energies 
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that  seemed  ineapable  of  exluuutioii,  De  Foe  oontinaed  to  instract  the  world  by  his 
moralitiegy  whilnt  he  amused  it  with  his  fictions.  The  same  year  that  produced  some  of 
the  foregoing  publications  gave  birth  to  a  work  that  is  composed  with  his  characteristic 
talent,  and  distinguished  as  well  for  its  utility  as  for  its  genius,  for  the  importance  of  the 
story  as  for  skill  in  its  management.  There  are  few  books  better  known  in  the  middle 
danes  of  foeie^  than  the  *  Religious  Courtship/  and  few  that  are  more  deserviDg  of 
genend  perusaL  To  those  who  haTe  been  trained  to  religious  habits  it  needs  no  formal 
recommendataoii ;  whilst  others,  who  have  yet  to  learn  their  value,  may  be  amused  hj 
an  interesting  story,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  instructed  by  the  moral.  Much  of 
it  is  a  fsithfal  pietnre  of  manners  in  the  upper  classes  of  life.  The  work  that  lays 
elaim  to  such  regard  bean  the  following  title :  ^  Religious  Courtship :  being  Histo- 
rical Diseonrsea  on  the  Necessity  of  Marrying  Religious  Husbands  and  Wiyes  only.  As 
also,  of  Husbands  and  Wiyes  being  of  the  same  Opinions  in  ReUgion  with  one  another. 
London :  1722/  8?o«  As  the  work  was  brought  early  into  general  notice,  so  its  well- 
estaUished  popularity  procured  for  it  a  constant  sale  and  a  widely  extended  drculation. 
This  fayoorable  ded^on  of  the  public  is  the  highest  testimony  of  its  merits ;  for,  not- 
withstanding other  and  more  modem  treatises  upon  the  subject,  it  still  maint^ns  its 
ground,  and  will  seeure  for  its  author  a  lasting  fame,  independently  of  his  other  works. 

In  d^B^fSfg  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
one  that  required  to  be  handled  with  great  nicety,  De  Foe  was  well  aware  that  precept 
would  be  of  less  weight  than  example ;  that  whilst  the  world  refused  to  be  instructed  by 
a  didactic  treatise,  it  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to  a  Cuniliar  stozy.  He  therefore  chose 
to  convey  bis  ideas  In  this  more  inviting  form,  that,  by  raising  the  coriodty  of  the 
reader,  he  might  the  more  effectually  fix  him  with  the  moral.  Historical  dislognes, 
when  written  with  spirit,  are  particularly  acceptable  to  the  humbler  dasses,  and  to 
young  people  in  general,  who  make  themselyes  parties  to  the  conversation,  and  can  fix 
the  subject  with  a  slight  effort  on  their  memories.  The  familiar  style  of  the  present 
work,  its  deep  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  exquisite  moral  feeling  that 
pervades  every  page,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  infuse  instruction  into  the  yoong 
and  uninformed,  and  to  leave  an  abiding  impression  upon  the  heart. 

The  year  1724  gave  birth  to  another  romance  by  our  author,  which,  for  originality 
of  invention,  for  accural  of  painting,  and  for  utility  of  purpose,  was  not  exceeded  by 
any  of  the  former.  It  is  entitled, '  Hie  Fortunate  Mistress ;  or,  a  History  of  the  vast 
Variety  of  Fortunes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beleau,  being  the  Person  known  by  the  Name 
of  the  Lady  Roxana.  London :  1724.'  Roxana  is  a  lady  of  pleasure,  like  Moll  Flanders, 
but  soaring  a  higher  flight,  instead  of  grovelling  almost  always  in  the  mire  of  poverty  and 
distress.  Still,  like  Mistress  Flanders,  she  has  neither  refinement  nor  a  heart ;  we  are 
only  dazded  with  the  outward  ostentation  of  jeweU,  finery,  and  wealth.  The  scene 
where  she  dances  in  her  Turkish  dnss  before  the  King,  and  obtains  the  name  of  Roxana, 
is  of  the  true  romantio  east. 

De  Foe's  next  appearanoe  in  print  was  as  a  tourist,  a  character  which  he  fills  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner.  He  was  not  one  of  those  fire-side  traveUers  who  describe 
countries  they  have  never  seen,  and  deal  out  the  labours  of  others  at  second-hand.  In 
the  former  part  of  his  lifo  he  had  repeatedly  traversed,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
most  of  the  counties  of  England  and  the  south  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  his  relation  of 
what  he  saw  he  neglects  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  observation  to  the  philosopher,  the 
historian,  or  the  antiquary.  His  narrative  abounds  in  anecdotes  of  local  customs, 
'distinguished  foanlies,  and  remarkable  events,  which  are  rendered  welcome  to  the 
reader  by  their  intrinsic  interest,  or  by  the  happy  manner  in  which  they  are  rekted. 
Although  nothing  material  escapes  him,  either  in  the  works  of  nature  or  the  pro- 
ductions ai  art,  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  yet  his  principal  business  is  with  the  people^ 
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whote  ciistioiQ%  habits  and  eharacterj  in  all  their  yarietieBy  are  ponrtrayed  with  great 
UMtj  of  defioription.  Those  who  are  desiroiu  of  a  pleasant  ramble  in  search  of  national 
msimen  at  the  penod  referred  to,  may  be  amply  gratified  by  accompanying  onr  author, 
whose  Tolnmes,  notwithstanding  more  modem  publications  npon  the  subject,  will  always 
poisen  a  sufficient  charm  to  beguile  the  attention  and  please  by  their  variety. 

The  fizst  of  these  excursions  was  given  to  the  public  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  'A 
T<mr  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Joumies, 
gnriDg  a  particular  and  diverting  Account  of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Observation. 
1724.'  8vo«  This  yolume  includes  '  A  Diary  of  the  Siege  and  Blockade  of  Colchester, 
An.  1648/  The  Cavourable  reception  of  this  volume  encouraged  the  author  to  follow  it 
^j%  second  in  the  next  year,  with  a  similar  title  ;  and  a  third  volume,  embracing  the 
Noitii  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  completing  the  work,  was  added  in 
I'i7.  The  useful  information  contained  in  these  volumes  is  conveyed  in  the  familiar 
hm  of  letters,  and  the  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  standing  favourite  with  the 
public.  The  subsequent  editions,  published  in  four  volumes,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
celebnted  Richardson  as  editor,  vary  so  greatly  in  every  respect  from  De  Foe's  work,  as 
to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  his  name. 

The  versatility  of  our  author's  talents  furnished  him  with  topics  as  various  in  their 
ottore  as  they  were  useful  in  their  design ;  whilst  his  desire  for  reformation  led  him  to 
select  those  that  came  recommended  by  their  importance  or  their  urgency.  In  the  same 
jear  that  produced  '  Boxana '  he  addressed  another  class  .of  the  community  npon  some 
excsneg  which  bo  had  glanced  at  before  in  his  '  Religious  Courtship,'  and  which  were  of  so 
notorious  a  character  as  to  induce  him  to  lay  them  open  in  a  distinct  treatise,  entitled 
'The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  considered ;  or,  the  Insolence  and  Unsufferable  Be- 
bsrioar  of  Servants  in  England  duly  inquired  into,  &c.  London :  1724.'  However  unpro- 
Quang  his  subject,  De  Foe  has  contrived  to  make  a  most  entertaining  book  of  it.  The 
nmaeroos  storiea  with  which  it  abounds  not  only  give  a  spur  to  the  reading,  but  are 
stroDgly  indicative  of  character  and  manners  in  those  classes  of  society  to  which  they 
{  n&T*   It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  more  than  one  edition  of  the  work. 

The  abusea  unfolded  by  our  adthor  in  the  foregoing  treatise  calling  loudly  for 
ninUf  he  retonied  to  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  following  year,  in 
\  vbidi  he  resumed  some  topics  that  he  had  before  handled  but  slightly.  His  work  is  en- 
I  titled '  Eveiybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business  ;  or.  Private  Abuses,  Public  Griev- 
ucei.  Exemplified  in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  exorbitant  Wages  of  our  Women 
Serrants,  Footmen,  &c.  London :  1725.'  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  which  he 
wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Andrew  Moreton. 

In  the  course  of  1726  De  Foe  presented  the  world  with  a  fresh  proof  of  his  skill  in 
uokical  affairs,  in  a  work  replete  with  interest,  and  no  less  ingenious  in  the  contrivance 
tbsn  ifflinsing  in  its  details.  He  entitled  it,  '  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a 
eoDiienever  sailed  before.  1725.'  8vo.  Although  many  voyages  of  equal  extent  had  been 
pedonned  by  onr  conntxymen,  yet  their  published  accounts,  contain  but  little  to  amuse  or 
ioitroct  the  reader,  consisting  cldefly  of  dry  details  extracted  from  their  journals,  and  these 
mostly  of  a  professional  nature.  Our  author  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  rendering  his 
rojsges  attractive  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents,  and  by  the  felicity  with  which  he 
'  related  them  ;  and  he  is  no  less  happy  in  making  them  a  vehicle  for  insinuating  instruc- 
'  tuuL  From  those  who  have  explored  newly  discovered  countries,  we  naturally  look  for 
"^nnatiop  concexniog  the  character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  productions 
d  the  soil,  and  whatever  may  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  But 
it  VM  the  misfortune  of  onr  early  navigators  to  be  generally  men  of  confined  education, 
vho  were  in  the  pnrsnit  of  wealth  rather  than  of  information,  so  that  their  adventures 
<^(>neipand  more  with  those  of  a  buccaneer  than  with  anything  of  a  civilized  description* 
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It  WM  ih«  object  of  De  Foe  to  giro  them  a  more  inTiting  dren,  that  by  mixing 
tbe  agreeable  with  the  useful^  he  might  fiudiiate  at  the  nme  time  that  he  instrocted 
the  reader.  In  reference  to  this  work,  Mr  Chalmers  remarks—"  Most  voyages  have 
had  this  misfbrtunoy  that  whatever  snccess  they  had  in  the  adventure,  they  have 
had  very  little  in  the  narrative.  They  are  indeed  foil  of  the  incidents  of  sailing,  bat 
they  have  nothing  of  story  for  the  use  of  readers  who  never  intend  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea.  These  faults  De  Foe  is  stndions  to  avoid  in  his  New  Voyage.  lie 
spreads  before  his  readers  such  adventures  as  no  writer  of  a  real  voyage  can  hope  to 
imitate,  if  we  except  the  teller  of  Anson's  tale.  In  the  life  of  Cmsoe,  we  are  gratified  hj 
continually  imagining  that  the  fiction  is  a  fact :  in  the  Voyage  round  the  World,  we  are 
pleased  by  constantly  perceiving  that  the  feet  is  a  fiction,  which,  by  uncommon  skill,  is 
made  more  interesting  than  a  genuine  voyage."  Of  fictitious  biography  it  is  equally 
true,  that  by  matchless  art  it  may  be  made  more  instructive  than  a  real  life.  Few  of 
our  writers  have  excelled  De  Foe  in  this  kind  of  biographical  narration,  the  great  quali* 
ties  of  which  are  to  attract  by  the  diversity  of  circumstances,  and  to  instruct  by  the  use- 
fulness of  examples.  The  same  writer  observes,  "  the  Mp  qf  Foois  had  indeed  been 
launched  in  early  times ;  but  who,  like  De  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  readers  to  sea,  in 
order  to  mend  the  heart,  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readers  the 
effects  of  adversity,  or  how  they  might  equally  be  called  to  sustain  his  hero's  trials,  as 
they  sailed  round  the  world?  But  without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  have  any  salutary  consequence.  This  he  had  foreseen ;  and  fer  this  he  had 
provided,  by  giving  his  adventures  in  a  style  so  pleasing,  because  it  is  simple,  and  so 
interesting,  because  it  is  particular,  that  every  one  fiincies  he  could  write  a  similar  hui- 
guage." 

A  main  object  of  De  Foe  in  all  his  writings,  is  to  bring  forward  some  prominent  error 
that  has  taken  root  in  society,  for  the  purpose  of  its  correction.  In  this  work  he  takes 
occasion  to  reprehend  the  excess  of  punishment  that  is  sometimes  inflicted  at  sea  for 
trivial  offences.  His  experience  of  human  life  had  taught  him,  **  that  men  were  always 
secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generous  kindness,  better  than  by  absolute  dominion  and  seve- 
rity." This  sentiment  he  endeavours  to  enforce  by  example ;  and  who  that  has  any 
knowledge  of  mankind,  does  not  acquiesce  fully  in  its  propriety  ?  It  is  quite  evident, 
from  the  aptitude  and  correctness  of  his  writing,  that  De  Foe  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stories  of  former  navigators,  from  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  for 
his  fancy  to  work  npon.  But  the  charm  of  the  work  owes  everything  to  his  own  genins, 
which  was  fertile  in  contrivances,  and  rich  in  the  sources  of  amusement.  Whoever  may 
feel  disposed  to  accompany  our  author  in  his  imaginary  voyage,  will  find  much  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  and  inform  his  judgment. 

Amongst  the  multiferious  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  De  Foe,  one  was  of 
great  curiosity  to  literary  men,  and  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  work  we  are  about  to  notice  is  highly  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  contains  much  in- 
formation within  a  narrow  compass ;  it  is  entitled  '  An  Essay  upon  Literature :  or,  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Original  of  Letters.  London :  1726.*  As  a  writer 
who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  literature,  he  might  be  expected  to  feel  interested 
in  an  inquiry  that  brought  to  light  the  sources  of  its  manufecture.  In  the  time 
of  De  Foe,  the  English  language  had  produced  but  few  publications  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  none  containing  so  much  information  in  a  popular  form.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  object  of  curiosity  with  his  countrymen ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
it  exhibits  more  learning  and  research  than  he  has  usually  had  credit  for.  In 
short,  whoever  wishes  for  much  useful  information  within  a  narrow  compass,  will  be 
amply  compenBated  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 
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The  public  cnrionty  being  now  excited  bj  the  case  of  a  wild  youtb,  lately  discovered 
in  %  Gennan  forest,  and  broaght  to  England  by  George  I.,  De  Foe  naturally  con- 
adered  it  a  popular  subject  for  his  pen.  He  therefore  contributed  to  the  specula- 
tiom  then  afloat  amongst  naturalists  and  philosophers,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Mere 
Xature  delineated :  or,  a  Body  without  a  Soul.  Being  Observations  upon  the  Young 
Forester  lately  brought  to  Town,  from  Germany.  With  suitable  Applications.  Also,  a 
brief  Dissertation  upon  the  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  Fools,  whether  Political  or  Na- 
tvsL  London :  1726,'  which  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter,  some  curious 
specalstions  upon  the  possibility  of  thinking,  without  a  knowledge  of  words  expressive  of 
oar  ideas  of  sensible  objects. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TiiE  course  of  his  studies,  aided  perhaps  by  his  misfortunes,  led  our  author  into  many 
^eeolations  upon  the  subject  of  spirits,  and  their  communication  with  the  visible  world. 
From  early  life,  his  own  mind  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  in  their  reality 
and  there  are  some  passages  in  his  writings,  from  whence  may  be  collected  his  opinion, 
tlutt  they  exercise,  more  or  less,  a  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  He  notices 
two  ways  by  which  the  communication  is  maintained : — First,  by  **  immediate,  personal, 
and  particular  converse ;"  and  secondly,  by  **  these  spirits  acting  at  a  distance,  rendering 
themselves  visible,  and  their  transactions  perceptible,  on  such  occasions  as  they  think  fit, 
without  any  further  acquaintance  with  the  person."  *  He  thought  that  God  had  posted 
an  tfmy  of  these  ministering  spirits  round  our  globe,  **  to  be  ready,  at  all  events,  to  exe- 
cute liM  orders  and  to  do  his  will ;  reserving  still  to  himself  to  send  express  messengers 
of  a  Riperior  rank  on  extraordinary  occasions."  These,  he  adds,  **  may,  without  any 
absordity,  be  supposed  capable  of  assuming  shapes,  conversing  with  mankind  by  voice 
and  Mond,  or  by  private  notices  of  things,  impulses,  forebodings,  misgivings,  and  other 
imperceptible  communications  to  the  minds  of  men,  as  God  their  great  employer  may 
^iKct."t  But,  upon  the  power  of  man  to  control,  or  communicate  at  his  wiU  with  these 
spintoal  beings,  he  entertains  doubts,  and  protests  against  the  arts  of  conjuration. 

De  Foe  has  many  allusions  in  his  writings  to  the  silent  workings  of  some  supernatural 
infinenee  upon  his  own  mind,  acting  as  a  prompter  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  He 
speaks  sometimes  of  mysterious  impressions  directing  him  to  particular  subjects,  and 
Roidmg  his  pen  whilst  in  the  act  of  writing.  Under  the  same  impulse,  we  find  him  the 
^object  of  secret  forebodings,  conveyed  by  some  invisible  agent,  and  enabling  him  to 
escape  from  evils  into  which  he  must  have  CsUen  but  for  such  premonitions.  However 
meh  a  belief  may  be  condemned  as  fanciful,  it  has  been  that  of  many  grave  theologians, 
and  is  sanctioned  in  some  measure  by  the  sacred  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
thst  it  had  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  mind  of  De  Foe,  as  it  reconciled  him  to  many 
<}iftTe8sing  events,  and  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  a  oon- 
&hng  trust  in  the  superintendence  of  Providence,  at  the  same  time  opening  to  his 
^vw  the  cheering  prospect  of  another  world. 

*^  I  firmly  believe,"  says  he,  "  and  have  had  such  convincing  testimonies  of  it  that 
I  mnst  be  a  confirmed  atheist  if  I  did  not,  that  there  is  a  converse  of  spirits,  I  mean 
thoie  unembodicd,  and  those  that  are  incased  in  flesh.  From  whence,  else,  come  all 
thoie  private  notices,  strong  impulses,  involuntary  joy,  sadness,  and  foreboding  appre- 
hentions,  of  and  about  things  immediately  attending  us,  and  this  in  the  most  important 

*  *  Hiftory  of  Magic,'  p.  327.  t '  History  of  Apparitiooi,*  p.  56. 
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affairs  of  our  lives?  That  there  are  sneh  thinge,  I  think^  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove ; 
and  I  believe  they  are»  next  to  the  ScziptnreSy  aome  of  the  best  and  meet  undeniable  eyi- 
denoes  of  a  future  ezistenee.  It  would  be  endless  to  fill  this  paper  with  the  testimonieB 
of  learned  and  pious  men ;  I  oould  add  to  them  a  volume  of  my  own  experiences,  some 
of  them  so  strange  as  would  shock  your  belief  though  I  could  produce  such  pioofi  sb 
would  convince  any  man.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  changes,  acddents, 
and  disasters  in  my  short  unhappy  life,  than  any  man,  at  least  than  most  men  ahve ;  yet 
I  had  never  any  considerable  mischief  or  disaster  attending  me,  but  sleeping  or  waking 
I  have  had  notice  of  it  beforehand,  and  had  I  listened  to  these  notices,  I  brieve  might 
have  shunned  the  evil.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  jest.  I  seriously  acknowledge,  and  I 
do  believe  my  neglect  of  these  notices  has  been  my  great  injury ;  and  since  I  have  ceased 
to  neglect  them,  I  have  been  guided  to  avoid  even  snares  laid  for  my  life,  by  no  other 
knowledge  of  them  than  by  such  notices  and  warnings  ;  and  more  than  that,  have  been 
guided  by  them  to  discover  even  the  fiust  and  the  persons.  I  have  living  witnesaes  to 
produce,  to  whom  I  have  told  the  particulars  in  the  veiy  moment,  and  who  have  been 
so  affected  with  them,  as  that  they  have  pressed  me  to  avoid  the  danger,  to  retire,  to 
keep  myself  up,  and  the  like,'*  De  Foe  repeats,  that  had  he  not  neglected  the  adrice 
and  the  notice,  he  had  been  sale  ;  but  slighting  both,  he  had  £Edlen  into  the  pit  exactly 
as  described  to  him.  He  says,  that  if  it  would  be  thought  useful,  he  could  descend  to 
particulars  ;  but  it  being  a  private  case,  he  did  not  think  it  so  material,  and  therefore 
avoided  it.  The  inference  that  he  draws  from  the  subject  is,  that  **  if  such  notices,  by 
whatsoever  hand,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  are  given  us,  in  our  personal,  private,  and 
particular  eases,  as  I  believe  nobody  will  deny,  why  may  not  the  same  Providence  and 
Power  permit  the  like  notices,  call  them  what  you  will,  to  be  given  to  some  persons  in 
matters  public  and  national  1  History  is  full  of  these  ;  and  were  I  not  at  the  writing  of 
this  absent  from  books,  being  now  travelling,  and  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  I  could  bring  a 
numerous  roll  of  quotations."  De  Foe  refers  from  memory  to  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr  Wishart  and  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's ;  also  to  the  names  of  Bradford,  Knox, 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Buchanan,  for  other  examples ;  and  particularly  to  Mr  Withers, 
who  foretold  the  fire  of  London  several  years  before  it  happened. 

Our  author  then  descends  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  which  he  desires  to  touch 
with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the  extremes  into  which  even  good  people  are  apt  to 
run.  But,  in  support  of  his  theory,  he  adduces  the  examples  of  Job,  Daniel,  Joseph, 
and  others  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  and,  referring  to  profane  history,  he  cites  the  dream 
of  Caesar's  wife,  and  the  celebrated  case  of  Brutus  at  Philippi.  From  the  whole,  he  con> 
dudes  with  a  desire  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes  of  rejecting  ^'the  warning  God 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  visions  of  the  night,  and  of  giving  heed  to  those  delusions  of  the 
imagination,  which  proceed  only  from  a  distempered  bnun.*'* 

In  all  his  excursions  through  the  world  of  spirits,  De  Foe  never  allowed  himself  to 
wander  beyond  the  confines  of  religion.  If  his  speculations  are  sometfanes  fanciful,  and 
in  but  little  accordance  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  a  conse- 
quence resulting  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  his  subject.  Further,  whatever  were  his 
own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances,— and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  entertained  a  belief  of  them  upon  extraordinary  occasions, — ^yet  he  was  for 
from  feeding  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  by  sanctioning  the  impostures  that  were  daily 
practised  by  cunning  men  laying  wait  to  deceive.  The  works  he  composed  are  designed 
rather  to  unmask  the  popular  delurion  ;  and,  in  stripping  it  of  its  magic,  he  often  resorts 
to  a  strain  of  irony,  which  few  could  handle  with  greater  effect. 

From  the  suecesnon  of  works  produced  by  him  upon  the  subject^  and  the  elaborate 
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maimer  in  wldoh  he  has  treated  it,  there  is  leaBon  to  sappose  that  he  wae  allured  to  it  by 

tiflte,  and  that  it  oecupied  a  large  portion  of  his  aeriooB  attention.    At  any  rate,  he 

ooold  not  easily  have  selected  one  that  was  likely  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  popolarity^ 

r  in  which  the  deprayed  taste  of  the  vnlgar  called  more  loudly  for  correction.    It  is  to 

>  credit,  that  whilst  he  administers  to  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  he  neyer  loses 

?ight  of  his  improYement.    Although  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  curiosity  is  more 

,  ftwake,  yet  he  forbears  to  gratify  it  by  diving  into  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  his  treatiBes, 

therefore,  partake  less  of  the  mechanism  of  science  than  of  that  moral  instruction  which 

he  ii  most  solicitous  to  impress  upon  his  reader.    But  whilst  our  author  appears  more 

<,  tabidous  to  be  thought  a  moralist  than  a  conjuror,  his  treatises  display  a  considerable 

I  portion  of  learning  and  research  ;  and  they  are  enlivened  by  a  number  oi  dialogues  and 

iteMs,  that  strongly  indicate  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

De  Foe*8  first  work  in  this  class  was  *  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  as  well 

'  Andent  as  Modem :  in  Two  Parts.    London :  1726.'    A  fine  satire  upon  the  credulity  of 

ffliokind.    De  Foe  explodes  the  vulgar  notions  of  his  person  and  residence  as  the  fictions 

'  of  poets  and  painters,  and  *'  little  more  or  less  than  the  old  story  of  Pluto,  Cerberus,  and 

!  Chsron ;  only  that  our  tale  is  not  half  so  well  told,  nor  the  parts  of  the  &ble  so  well  laid 


I  together."  He  adds,  '^  Let  us  learn  to  talk  of  these  things  as  we  should  do ;  and  as  we 
resDy  cannot  describe  them  to  our  reason  and  understanding,  why  should  we  describe  them 
to  oar  aenses  1 "  His  work  exhibits  much  and  various  reading,  strong  natural  sense,  and  an 
intiisate  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  talent  for  broad-buffeting  sarcasm  is  applied  with 
wonderful  effect  in  exposing  the  popular  delusions,  whilst  they  supply  him  with  materials 

I  for  iniinuating  wholesome  moral  instruction.  One  of  his  leading  objects  is  to  correct  the 
W  passions  of  mankind,  by  tracing  them  to  their  proper  source,  and  by  showing  that 

I  thej  furnish  a  more  accurate  representation  of  Satan  than  the  painted  spectres  with 
vliichthe  world  has  been  so  long  amused  and  terrified.    The  matter  and  the  mode 

I  eoojoin  to  make  this  a  charming  performance.    The  author  engages  poetry  and  prose, 

'  reiMming  and  wit,  persuasion  and  ridicule,  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morals,  with 
wonderful  efficacy  relieving  his  argument  by  a  number  of  entertaining  dialogues,  and 
relatmg  many  instructive  stories,  partly  real,  and  partly  fictitious,  in  order  to  illustrate 
^  subject,  and  confirm  his  moraL 

In  the  following  year,  De  Foe  pursued  the  subJQct  of  his  former  treatise,  in  '  A  Sys- 
tem of  Magic  :  or,  a  History  of  the  Black  Art.  Being  an  Historical  Account  of  Man- 
land's  most  early  Dealing  with  the  Devil ;  and  how  the  Acquaintance  on  both  sides  first 
hegan.  London :  1727.'  This  Is  rather  a  satire  upon  the  conjurors,  than  a  book  of  rules 
for  understanding  th^  art.  At  a  period  when  the  dealers  In  the  black  art  have  been 
<^ia8edfiom  tlie  world,  a  treatise  upon  magic  would  recommend  itself  merely  as  an  object 
of  cariosity.  Tlie  time  is  happily  gone  by  for  entertaining  the  subject  in  a  serious  light, 
the  ciedufity  that  supported  it  hairing  given  way  before  the  diffusion  of  rational  know- 
lodge.  It  was  upon  the  wane  when  De  Foe  wrote  ;  but  as  the  race  of  conjurors  was  not 
extinguished,  Ms  work  was  not  only  seasonable,  but  being  written  in  a  popular  style,  was 
eouneBtiy  cidculated  to  expose  their  knavery.  The  Stories  he  has  collected  together  for  this 
purpose,  are  chosen  appropriately  and  related  with  humour.  The  turn  our  author  has 
givctt  to  the  subject,  renders  it  both  an  agreeable  and  an  useftil  performance.  The  reader  will 
fiid  nunh  information  upon  the  eariy  history  of  mankind,  many  scriptural  illustrations, 

^  and  some  curious  discussions  upon  the  origin  of  witchcraft  and  idolatry.    In  tracing  the 

I  ^ormptions  of  religious  Worship,  he  exhibits  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  intermixed 

I I  with  many  shrewd  remarks  npon  the  follies  they  occasion,  and  the  knavery  that  pro- 
I  dsced  them.  His  seal  fiyr  reUgion  led  him  to  encounter  the  atheists  and  sceptics  of  his 
'{  ^y,  end  to  level  his  satire  at  tiie  vices  of  mankind,  which  diverted  their  attention  firom 

i  Bobjeet  of  so  much  importance.    In  some  few  places,  his  zeal  betrays  him  into  improper 


penonalitieB ;  bat  bis  remarks  in  general  are  distingaislied  by  tbeir  soundness,  and  par- 
take of  that  keen  caustic  humour  in  which  he  so  greatly  excelled ;  and  as  a  work  of  mere 
amusementy  delineating  the  manners  of  former  times,  and  exhibiting  a  useful  moral,  it 
may  be  always  read  with  pleasure. 

In  the  same  year  De  Foe  produced  another  work  of  a  kindred  nature,  entitled  '  An 
Essay  on  the  History  and  Readity  of  Apparitions.  London  :  1727.'  The  subject  being 
popular,  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  but  not  going  off  so  soon  as  desired,  a  new 
title  was  printed  in  1738,  when  it  was  announced  as  a  third  edition,  with  the  following 
display  of  its  contents  :  *  The  Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Disclosed ;  or,  an  Universal 
Histoxy  of  Apparitions,  Sacred  and  FrofJEme,  Human  Souls  departed,  &c.  By  Andrew 
Moreton,  Esq.    London  :  1738.' 

Whoever  peruses  this  treatise  will  find  much  to  attract  his  attention,  as  well 
for  the  information  it  conveys  as  for  the  instruction  it  is  intended  to  conununicate. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  argument,  the  author  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of 
great  adroitness  in  managing  it ;  and  he  has  seasoned  his  work  with  so  many  just  re- 
flections, as  well  as  enlivened  it  with  so  much  that  is  amusing,  as  to  leave  a  strong 
impression  of  its  practical  utility.  De  Foe  was  hi  from  believing  the  stories  handed 
down  by  nurses  and  old  women,  to  scare  the  minds  of  children  and  make  up  a  winter 
evening's  conversation  ;  and  if  some  of  the  stories  he  relates  are  equally  incredible,  he 
lays  less  stress  upon  their  authenticity  than  upon  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  them.  At 
the  same  time  his  impressions  of  whatever  he  chose  to  conceive,  are  so  vivid  and  literal  as 
almost  to  confound  the  distinction  between  reality  and  imagination.  Not  only  could  be 
'^call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  but  they  would  ''come  when  he  did  call  for 
them." 

The  year  1727  also  produced  two  pamphlets  from  De  Foe,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Andrew  Moreton.  Influenced  by  the  patriotic  feeling,  that  **  every  man  ought,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  to  contribute  in  his  station  to  the  public  wel&re,  and  not  be  afraid  or 
ashamed  of  doing,  or  at  least  meaning,  well,"  he  committed  to  the  press  '  The  Protes- 
tant Monastery ;  or,  a  Complaint  against  the  Brutality  of  the  Present  Age,  particularly 
the  Pertness  and  Insolence  of  our  Youth  to  Aged  Persons.  London  :  1727  ; '  from  the 
strain  of  which  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend  that  De  Foe  had  experienced  some 
undutiftil  treatment  from  his  children,  and,  indeed,  he  tells  us  that  he  speaks  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  a  letter  introduced  hereafter  will  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  his 
case.  De  Foe  complains  loudly  of  the  forwardness  of  the  young  people  of  his  age,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  injudicious  management  of  parents ;  and  he  has  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  in  order  to  their  becoming  good  and  useful 
members  of  society. 

Not  long  afterwards,  our  author  addressed  himself  to  another  public  grievance,  which 
called  loudly  for  redress,  and  which  he  explained  in  '  Parochial  Tyranny :  or,  the  House- 
keeper's Complaint  against  the  insupportable  Exactions  and  partial  Assessments  of 
Select  Vestries.  With  a  Plain  Detection  of  many  Abuses  conunitted  in  the  Distribution 
of  Public  Charities.  Together  with  a  practicable  Proposal  for  amending  the  same ; 
which  will  not  only  take  off  great  part  of  the  Parish  Taxes  now  subsisting,  but  ease 
Parishioners  from  serving  troublesome  Offices,  or  paying  exorbitant  Fines.  By  Andrew 
Moreton,  Esq.  London.'  In  this  wutk  De  Foe  complains  largely  of  the  abuses 
resulting  from  select  vestries,  the  amendment  of  which,  being  perpetual,  he  saw  no  pros- 
pect of.  When  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1829,  by  Mr  Hobhonse, 
he  took  respectful  notice  of  De  Foe's  pamphlet. 

It  appears  to  be  known  to  but  few  persons,  that  De  Foe  published,  in  the  year  1727, 
a  third  volume  of  his  •  Family  Instructor.'  The  subjects  being  of  a  controversial  nature, 
and  referring  to  points  that  have  been  so  frequently  handled  by  other  writers,  has  occa- 
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Boncd  it  to  be  leu  popular  than  Ub  praotioal  treatises^  and  oonseqnently  less  known. 
But  tiioBe  who  may  be  desiroos  of  inftraeting  tbeir  families  in  snch  matters,  will  find 
mneh  that  is  valuable  for  their  puposoy  in  a  oompendioos  form,  and  conveyed  in  a 
£uiiDiar  manner.  The  object  of  the  writer  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  former  yolnmes,  is 
the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  ;  but  the  subject  relates  to  those  controversies 

'  thst  have  divided  the  Christian  world.    It  is  entitled  *  A  New  Family  Instructor.    In 
fiuDiliar  Discourses  between  a  Father  and  his  Children,  on  the  most  essential  points  of 

I  the  Christian  Religion.    In  two  parts,  &c.' 

This,  like  the  other  Family  Instructors,  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  a 

\\  &iber  and  his  children,  and  the  ohildren  with  each  other.    One  of  them,  the  eldest  son, 

I  dnriug  his  travels  abroad,  had  tuned  Roman  Catholic,  which  brings  forward  a  long 
ducBBion  upon  the  leading  points  in  controversy  between  Papists  and  Protestants.  The 
<iebtte  is  managed  with  considerable  humour,  and  elicits  much  historical  information, 
gkancd  from  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  De  Foe  turns 
the  debate  upon  other  topics,  which  he  argues  with  perspicuity  and  great  seriousness, 
ud  in  so  fiimiliar  a  manner  as  to  render  them  easy  of  comprehension  to  the  plainest 
undentanding.  Having  studied  the  controversies  of  the  times,  he  was  armed  at  all 
points  with  the  aiguments  alleged  by  di£ferent  parties,  and  states  them  with  as  much 
fiiirness  as  can  be  expected  from  one  who  has  a  system  of  his  own  to  defend.  He  had  read 
the  Scriptures  until  they  had  become  so  fn^miliiLr  to  him  that  he  could  cite  them  readily 
upon  any  subject  that  required  their  authority ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  often 
applies  them,  shows  equal  sagacity  and  judgment.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
asoe  of  religion,  he  aims,  by  the  most  solemn  and  persuasive  aiguments,  to  fix  it  upon 
the  attention  of  hia  readers.  To  the  rising  generation,  as  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
Eum,  he  addresses  himself  more  particularly  in  the  present  work,  endeavouring  to  allure 
their  attention  by  diversifying  his  subject,  and  rendering  it  pleasing  at  the  same'  tune 
tbat  it  instructs. 

In  his  anxiety  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  age,  De  Foe  now  published  a  large 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  marriage ;  principally  with  a  view  to  coxrect  the  loose 
aotiona  thmt  prevailed  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  counteract  the  abuses  to  which  it  some- 
times led  amongst  the  depraved  of  both  sexes.  It  was  first  entitled  ^  Conjugal  Lewd- 
uem ;  or  Matrimonial  Whoredom  : '  but  this  title  being  conridered  offensive  to  delicacy, 
he  immediately  cancelled  it,  and  substituted  the  following : — *  A  Treatise  oonoeming  the 
Uae  and  Abuse  of  the  Maxriage  Bed,  &c.    1727.' 

De  Foe  had  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  could  reprove  the  vices  of  the 
age  with  some  degree  of  authority,  and  assume  a  dignified  indifference  to  the  reproaches 
that  might  be  east  iq>on  him  for  encountering  such  a  subject.  He  was  well  aware  of  its 
delicacy,  and  of  the  damonxs  that  would  be  raised  against  it  by  **  the  ill-nature  of  the 
•ge ; "  bnt  he  resolved  to  silence  the  voice  of  censure,  by  avoiding  any  expressions  that 
conld  justly  offend  the  ears  of  modesty.  He  tells  us  it  was  almost  thirty  years  since  he 
had  begun  the  woric ;  and  that,  during  aU  that  time,  he  had  heard,  with  a  just  concern, 
the  complaints  of  good  men  upon  the  subject.  The  grave  and  the  sober,  the  lovers  of 
mtoe  and  i^  religion,  had  expressed  themselves  with  grief  upon  the  growing  scandal, 
and  often  pressed  him  to  finish  and  bring  out  this  reproof.  He  says  he  had  delayed  the 
publication  hitherto,  partly  on  account  of  his  years,  and  partly  in  hopes  of  refonnation  ; 
**  but  now  despairing  of  amendment,  grown  old,  and  out  of  reach  of  scandal,  sincerely 
siBiii^  at  the  refonnation  of  the  guilty,  and  despising  all  unjust  reproach  from  a  vicious 
age,  he  doecs  his  days  with  this  satire,  which  he  is  sofiEurfrom  seeing  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of,  that  he  hopes  he  shall  not,  where  he  is  going  to  account  for  it.'* 

De  Foe  informs  ns,  that  his  woric  was  no  sooner  advertised,  than  it  was  pronotmced 

^   ohjeetionable ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  it  regarded  the  title,  but  even  the  subject  itseU^ 
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whieh  it  was  thottght  impostlbte  to  handle  ill  any  other  than  an  offeittiTe  manner.  Naj, 
tome  went  bo  flhr  as  to  iniinnate  that  it  was  a  hait  to  the  enrioiitjr  of  that  part  of  the 
reading  world,  whose  tioes  tironld  he  prompted  as  mneh  by  the  i^iDofas  by  tiie  plainest 
deseription.  De  Foe  wiaelj  ohserrea,  thai  he  shall  aoswer  these  people  hoit  hj  silence 
in  his  introdnetion,  and  a  speaking  perfbrmanoe.  The  satisfhetoty  manner  in  which  he 
hAs  redeemed  his  pledge,  mast  be  apparent  to  erery  reader,  who  will  admire  the  extreme 
eaotion  of  the  writer,  and  the  delieaoy  of  his  allnsions.  **  Words  modestly  expressed,'* 
says  he,  **  can  give  no  immodest  ideas  when  the  minds  of  those  who  read  are  chaste  and 
nncormpted.'*  Although  the  principal  objeot  of  onr  anther  is  to  expose  the  abases  that 
arise  oat  of  the  marriage  onion,  yet  he  diseosses  the  snbjeet  of  marriage  in  a  rariety  of 
partieolars,  and  has  many  nsef  id  remarks  that  are  wdl  desening  of  attention.  He  was 
a  great  friend  to  matrimony,  which  he  oonridered  the  highest  state  of  homan  feliaty  ; 
from  whence  It  may  be  eondnded  that  he  was  himself  happy  in  that  relation. 

The  matter  of  the  work  most  be  allowed  to  be  exedlent,  and  to  be  composed  with 
great  serionsness  as  well  as  force  of  argoment.  The  satire  is  free  from  letity,  the  reproof 
pointed,  bat  delicate,  and  the  moral  so  pare  and  eoniineing,  that  the  reader  is  con- 
strained to  do  jnstice  to  the  piety  and  henerolenee  of  the  writer.  He,  indeed,  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  encoantering  the  prejndices  of  mankind,  at  the  risk  of  personal 
obloquy.    It  is,  in  short,  an  estimable  work,  with  an  exceptionable  title. 

Although  age  was  now  adranoing  apace  upon  our  author,  and  subjected  him  to  bodfly 
infirmities,  yet  his  fiiculties  appear  to  have  lost  none  of  their  acuteness ;  his  memoiy 
stiD  retained  its  f^shness,  and  his  mind  its  accustomed  vigonr.  Of  this  he  ga?e  a  satis- 
fying proof  in  some  elaborate  treatises  which  he  now  composed  upon  the  snbjeet  of  trade. 
No  fewer  than  three  yolumes  of  eonsiderable  bulk,  tiie  fruit  of  long  experience  and 
accurate  observation,  were  issued  by  him  sucoessively  within  the  short  space  of  little 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  painftd  to  reflect  that  this  surprising  rapidity  of  his  pen, 
towards  the  dose  of  a  long  life,  was  probably  urged  forward  by  the  imperious  demands 
of  necessity. 

The  first  of  these  worics  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1727,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Compleat  English  Tradesman :  in  Familiar  Letten,  direeting  him  in  all  the  several 
Parts  and  Progressions  of  Trade,  &o. :  London :  1727,'  the  frtvouimble  inception  of 
which  induced  our  author  to  add  a  second  volume  in  the  same  year,  completing  the 
work.    Both  these  volumes  an  eminently  characterised  by  soond  sense,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  the  inculcation  of  moral  principle.    In  them  the  tradesman  will  find 
many  directions  of  tmsiness,  and  many  lessons  of  prudence.    De  Foe  was  not  one  of 
those  writers  who  consider  private  vices  publio  benefits.    **  God  forbid,''  he  exelaims, 
"  that  I  should  be  understood  to  prompt  the  viees  of  the  ago  in  otder  to  promote 
any  praetiee  of  traffic;   trade  need  not  be  destroyed  thoi^  vice  were  mortally 
wotmded."    If  his  former  writings  had  not  given  abundant  evidence  of  the   fiact, 
these  volumes  ato  sufficient  to  show  the  penetmtion  of  the  writer,  and  that  he  vras 
an  accurate  painter  of  life  and  manners  in  the  middle  classes  of  society.    Ahhongh 
the  lapse  of  a  century  haa  neeessaiily  produced  a  eonsideisble  change  both  in  habits 
and  manners,  yet  the  instruction  conveyed  in  'The  Compleat  Tradesman'  ymSk   be 
always  seasonable ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  it  respects  the  elaas  of  persons  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.    The  eaustio  satire  of  the  writer  reaches  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
seller ;  and  it  is  seen  how  much  the  honesty  of  the  onO  is  afieoted  by  the  dealings  of 
the  other.    Few  persons,  periiaps,  would  expect  to  meet  with  amusement  upon  so  dull  a 
•ab|Bet  as  trade ;  yet,  inspired  by  the  geniusof  De  Foe,  it  has  ftmished  materials    for 
a  most  amusing  work. 

''In  the  first  place,"  observes  Mr  Chambers,  "It  is  a  capital  spedmen  of  the  good 
vlain  old-fiMhioned  Eo^ish,  of  which  DoIVm  was  Bvdia  maatei^  aa  wdl  as  of  thntmapro- 


tendmg,  and  yet  aingiilArly  nenroiu  colloqnial  styloy  in  wMcb  lie  coxmnemorated  the 
•dientores  of  biB  *  Cnuoe.'  In  the  second  place,  it  contains  all  the  genend  adrioes  which 
s  senior  tradesman  of  the  present  day  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  a  junior ;  and  thos 
after  all,  in  one  main  and  essential  point,  is  as  well  oalcblated  for  the  pifidsent  age  as  for 
that  of  its  anther.  Bnt  the  grand  reciommendation  of  the  book,  and  that  which  might 
make  any  existing  author  hesitate  to  attempt  another  by  way  of  superseding  it,  is  the 
admirable  shrewdness  and  good  Sense  which  shine  throughout  its  eyery  page— good  sense 
mtive  to  the  author,  bnt  immensely  improred  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  no  small 
part  of  which  had  been  spent  in  trade.  It  might,  indeed,  be  well  supposed  beforehand 
of  neh  a  man  as  De  Foe,  that,  when  he  was  pleased  to  sit  down  in  old  age^  and  write 
ifl  that  his  sagacious  mind  had  observed  and  thought  respecting  that  department  of 
evefj-day  world  exertion,  in  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  ehiefly  engaged, 
tbe  result  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and  not  the  least  entertaia- 
ing,  of  all  the  books  in  our  langtiage  ;  hnd  such  *  The  Complete  English  Tradesman ' 
really  is. 

**  While  chiefly  to  be  esteemed  for  these  qualities,  there  are  otherto  trhich  Inay  recom- 
mend it  t^  many  besides  young  tradesmen.  It  throws  a  curious  light  Upon  some  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time— as,  for  instance,  where  it  describes  the  barbarous  modes  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy  (chapter  xiii),  or  where  it  speaks  of  the  eotton-manufacturers  of 
Manchester  as  *'  a  kind  of  pedlars,  who  carry  their  goods  themselves  to  the  country  shop- 
keepers everywhere."  In  chapter  xviii  there  is  a  striking  account  of  the  consequences 
of  ibe  very  worn  and  imperfect  coinage  which  then  existed^  tradesmen  of  almost  all 
kinds  exerting  themselves  to  pass  off  bad  money,  and  men  even  going  through  the 
streets  openly  purchasing  It  at  an  inferior  price,  in  order  to  profit  by  making  it  go  as  good. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  book  conveys  the  impression  that  the  honesty  of  tiie  trading-class 
has  considerably  improved  since  1726.  There  are  many  aneodotesi  such  as  one  can 
imagine  to  have  been  floating  about  Cheapside  and  Aldgate,  in  tiie  reign  of  Wilham  and 
M&iy,  respecting  trade  and  traders,  which  De  Foe  relates  in  a  lively  and  dramatic  man- 
Even  in  De  Foe's  time  we  can  gather  that  business  had  been  no  snob  pressing 


ner. 


slEur  as  it  now  is.  He  speaks  of  shopmen  allowed  to  go  away  at  the  shutting  of  the 
ihop,  on  condition  tiiat  they  diould  be  at  home  again  at  nine  o'clock^  thus  showing  thai 
boidnesB  must  have  condnded  long  before  nine— probably,  we  should  think,  at  seven. 
¥nm  hia  insisting  so  much  on  the  wives  of  tradesmen  acquainting  themselves  with  their 
kosbands*  business,  and  his  scarcely  making  any  aUusion  to  out  of  town  houses  for  the 
fionifiea  of  tradesmen,  and  from  the  small  incomes  he  instances  tradesmen  as  making,  we 
readily  see  that  a  simple  state  of  things  then  existed  in  London,  such  as  is  now  perhaps 
to  be  found  only  in  fourth-rate  towns.  Yet  he  speaks  strongly  of  new  and  extravagant 
methods  of  fitting  up  shops,  and  of  a  genend  decline  firom  the  homely  and  economical 
minnen  of  a  past  age.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  his  teading  contemporaries, 
without  exception,  wete  tempted,  by  the  ambition  of  a  fine  style  of  living,  to  exceed 
their  inoomes,  and  that  this  was  A  feature  peculiar  to  the  age.  Bnt  even  if  the  Impos- 
flbiHty  of  a  general  excess  like  this  Were  not  sufficient  to  riiow  that  our  author  had 
written  under  a  delusion,  we  have  only  to  recollect  certain  scenes  in  *  Eastward  Ho,' 
'The  City  Madam,'  and  othetr  plays  of  the  reign  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  to  be  assured 
that  *  bravery  cf  U^i^  was  no  new  vice  of  tiie  city.  The  author  is  probably  right  when 
he  represents  the  religions  habits  of  the  Londoners  as  considerably  changed  in  his  recol- 
ketion,  for  the  impressions  made  m  the  time  of  the  civil  war  had  ever  since  been  gradu- 
ally wearing  out ;  bnt»  in  all  likelihood,  tiie  progress  of  domestic  expense  only  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  refinement  was  added  witiiout  any  impairment  of 
virtue." 

The  inslnwtieos  laid  down  by  onr  author  for  the  management  of  trade,  were  followed 
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soon  afterwards  by  a  luminoiu  treatise  upon  its  history  and  policy,  with  suggestions 
for  its  improvement.  This  he  entitled  *  A  Plan  of  the  English  Commeree.  Being  s 
Compleat  Prospect  of  the  Trade  of  this  Nation,  as  well  the  Home  Trade  as  the  Foreign. 
In  Three  Parts.  London:  1728.'  This  work  was  probably  the  completion  of  an 
undertaking  commenced  by  De  Foe  in  1713,  and  proposed  to  be  published  periodic 
oally,  but  extending  only  to  two  nnmbers.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  <Plan 
of  Commerce,'  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  design  was  published  by  Joshua  Gee, 
under  the  tiUe  of  ^The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered.'  Mr 
Chalmers,  who  was  folly  conversant  with  such  matters,  draws  the  foUowing  panllel 
between  the  two  writers : — **  De  Foe  insisted  that  our  industry,  our  commerce,  onr 
opulence,  and  onr  people,  had  increased,  and  were  increasing.  Gee  represented 
that  onr  manufactures  had  received  mortal  stabs;  that  our  poor  were  destitute 
and  onr  countiy  nuserable.  De  Foe  maintained  the  truth  which  experience  has 
taught  to  unwilling  auditors.  Gee  asserted  this  falsehood  without  knowing  the  fact ; 
yet  Gee  is  quoted,  while  De  Foe,  with  aU  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  commereiAl 
writer,  is  almost  foigotten.  The  reason  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  chamcteristie 
remaric  with  which  he  opens  his  plan  :-^**  Trade,  like  reUgbn,  is  what  eveiybody  talks  o^ 
but  ISbw  understand." 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  year  1728  was  a  fictitious  narrative  of  an  Englisii 
officer,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  which, 
after  having  long  passed  as  the  production  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates;,  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  work  of  onr  author.  It  is  entitled  '  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Captain 
George  Carkton.  From  the  Dutch  War,  1672,  in  which  he  served,  to  the  Condosion  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  &c.  London:  1728.'  A  principal  part  of  the  work  is  a  record 
of  the  military  achievements  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  figured  in 
Spain  during  the  wan  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  character  of  a  soldier  distin- 
guished alike  by  professional  prowess  and  by  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  The  military 
details  of  which  it  is  composed  are  relieved  by  many  anecdotes  and  striking  incidents,  that 
contribute  to  render  it  an  agreeable  and  an  entertaining  performance.  Although  fall  of 
the  business  of  war,  it  abounds  vdth  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  countiy  and  its 
inhabitants,  of  many  local  customs  and  observances,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  moral  reflections  that  are  interspersed,  the  sarcasm  upon  duellings 
and  the  hints  upon  predestination  and  providence,  are  quite  in  De  Foe's  taste,  as  are  the 
few  political  allusions ;  and  we  are  no  less  reminded  of  him  by  the  plain,  matter-of-fact, 
and  oiF'handed  manner  of  telling  the  story.  The  events  detailed  in  the  work  are  matters 
of  history,  and  are  related  with  all  the  minuteness  and  personality  of  an  eye-witness  and 
an  actor  upon  the  spot.  So  faithful  is  the  likeness  to  truth,  and  so  accurate  the  descrip- 
tions, that  it  has  been  generally  read  as  an  authentio  work,  like  the  *  Histozy  of  the 
Plague,'  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.'  As  such  it  was  considered  by  Dr  Johnson, 
who  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  the  perusal.  It  was  first  introduced  to  his  notice  by 
Lord  Eliot,  in  consequence  of  his  observing  upon  the  little  that  was  known  of  Lord  Pe- 
terborough, for  whom  he  had  a  great  veneration.  Lord  Eliot  told  him  that  the  best 
account  of  that  nobleman  which  he  had  happened  to  meet  with  was  to  be  found  in 
Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'^—"  Carleton,"  he  added,  *<  was  descended  of  an  ancestor 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer,  and  what  was  rare 
at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering ;"  partieulan  that  he  had  collected 
from  the  Memoirs.  Johnson  observed  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  After  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry,  Boswell  informs  us  that  he  procured  a  copy  and  sent  it  to  Johnson, 
who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an 
air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  *'I  did 
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not  tbink  a  jonng  lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was 
not  known  to  me." 

In  this  and  the  following  year  onr  author  produced  two  more  pamphlets,  under  the 
usmned  name  of  Andrew  Moreton,  and  both  arising  out  of  his  zeal  for  national  improye- 
iient.  De  Foe  had  long  witnessed,  with  regret,  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  our 
Iswi,  and  was  desirous  of  procuring  fresh  enactments  to  enforce  their  observance.  The 
sUnning'  state  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  called  from  him  many  energetic  remonstrances, 
uwell  aa  plans  for  its  prevention.  He  also  suggests  amendments  in  some  of  our  public 
iutitotionB,  and  projects  others  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  or  for  the  improvement 
q(  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Among  his  suggestions  are  a  London  University, 
sFoondling  Hospital,  and  a  Metropolitan  Police.  De  Foe's  other  schemes  are  as  prac-  ! 
ticahle  as  these  have  since  been  proved  to  be,  and  are  all  in  the  highest  degree  benevolent  ! 
ifld  oaefol.  His  first  pamphlet  embodying  his  idea  of  these  reforms  is  entitled  'Augusta  ' 
Tnamphaas ;  or,  the  Way  to  make  London  the  most  flourishing  City  in  the  Universe.'  { 
la  this  pamphlet,  De  Foe  laid  down  a  phun  and  practicable  scheme  for  the  total 
iq)]ireasion  and  prevention  of  street  robberies,  "which  scheme,"  says  he,  ''has  been  | 
approved  of  by  several  learned  and  judicious  persons."  Within  a  short  time  after 
its  appearance,  some  other  projector  stepped  in  to  rob  him  of  his  honours,  and  ' 
niggested  a  similar  plan;  which  was  submitted  to  parliament,  and  received  the 
(MtentaiioQa  support  of  venal  news-writers.  L;idignant  at  this  invasion  of  his  pro- 
perty, De  Foe  resolved  npon  sending  forth  a  new  and  enlarged  version  of  his  plan, 
preceded  by  a  statement  of  his  literary  grievances.  His  second  pamphlet  is  entitled 
*  Second  Thoughts  are  Best ;  or,  a  Further  Improvement  of  a  late  Scheme  to  Prevent 
Street  Robberies.  In  which  our  streets  will  be  so  strongly  guarded,  and  so  gloriously 
Shmnnated,  that  any  part  of  London  will  be  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  midnight  as  at  noon- 
day ;  and  Borglary  totally  impracticable.  With  some  ThoughtH  for  suppressing  Rob- 
beries in  all  the  Pnblick  Roads  of  England,  &c.  By  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.  London : 
1729.' 

Of  an  author  who  wrote  so  much  as  De  Foe,  and  whose  works  are  chiefly  anonymous, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  last  publication.  From  a  passage  in  the  preiisce  to  his 
*Uie  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed,'  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  expected  to  close  his 
laboors  with  that  "  upright  intention  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;*'  but  we  have  seen  that 
be  Hved  to  write  several  pieces  afterwards.  An  Appendix  to  the  '  Plan  of  the  English 
Commerce,'  added  to  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1730,  was, 
bowever,  in  all  probability  the  conclusion  of  his  literary  labours ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  last  of  his  published  works.  He  was  then  upon  the  verge  of  his  last  voyage  to 
tbst  country  upon  which  he  had  long  fixed  his  attention,  and  from  whence  no  traveller 
retuna. 

He  had  prepared  another  work  for  publication  a  little  before  his  death,  but  owing 

I  to  ifloess,  or  to  some  other,  cause,  only  one  sheet  of  it  appears  to  have  been  printed.* 

h  was  to  have  been  entitled  '  The  Compleat  Gentleman,  containing  useful  observations 

on  the  general  Neglect  of  Education  of  English  Grentlemen,  with  the  Reason  and  Reme- 

^ ;  the  apparent  Differences  between  a  Well-Bom  and  Well-Bred  Gentleman  ;  and 


•"Ae  fdlowing  letter  to  his  printer,  **Mr  J.  Watti,  in  Wild  court,**  relates  to  the  above  ) 
«ork:-* 

"  8^^— I  am  to  ask  yo^  pardoa  for  keeping  the  enclosed  so  long,  Mr  Baker  having  told  me 
jv  resolution  of  taking  it  m  hand  and  working  it  oil  Bat  I  have  been  exceeding  ilL  I  have 
Rvistd  it  again  and  contracted  it  very  much,  and  hope  to  bring  it  within  the  bulk  you  desire,  or  as 
Sttr  it  as  possible.  Bat  this  and  some  needful  alterations  will  oblige  you  to  much  trouble  in  the 
frit  sheet,  and  perhaps  almost  as  bad  as  setting  it  over  again,  which  cannot  be  avoided.     I  will 
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Instraotioiui  how  Grentlemen  m&j  recover  a  Deficiency  of  their  Latin,  and  he  Men  of 
Learnings  though  without  the  Pedantry  of  Sohools.'  Hie  manoflcript  of  the  work,  whicli 
is  partly  in  Short-hand,  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants,  the  Rey.  Heniy  De  Foe  Baker,  hy  whose  eonrtei^  Mr  Wilson  was  enabled 
to  give  the  foUowing  analysis  of  its  contents : — 

Part  the  First.  Chap.  1.  Of  the  Grentleman  horn,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  as  the  Gentry  amongst  ns  are  pleased  to  nnderstand  it.  Chap.  2.  Some 
Examples  from  History  and  from  good  Information  of  the  Want  of  Care  taken  in  tlie 
Education  of  Princes  and  Children  of  the  Nobility  in  former  times,  as  well  in  thii  Nation 
as  in  foreign  Countries,  and  how  fatal  the  Effects  of  it  have  been  in  their  ftitnre  Conduct ; 
with  some  few  Examples  of  the  contrary  also.  Chap.  3.  Examples  of  the  different 
Educations  of  Princes  and  Persons  of  rank  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
vii.,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  YIII  inclusive.  With  Observations  down  to  the  present 
time,  on  the  Happiness  of  these  Reigns  in  general,  where  the  Princes  have  been  Eda- 
eated  in  Principles  of  Honour  and  Virtue ;  and  something  of  the  oontraiy.    Chap.  4.  Of 

Royal  Education.    Chap.  6.  The  head  of  this  chapter  is  erased.    Chap.  6.  Of  the  G ; 

of  Himself,  his  Family,  and  Fortune. 

Part  the  Second.  Chap.  1.  Of  the  Fund  for  Increase  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry  in 
England ;  being  the  Beginning  of  those  we  call  Bred  Gentlemen,  with  some  Account  of 
Difference.  Chap.  2.  There  is  no  head  to  this  chapter.  Chap.  3.  Of  the  General 
Ignorance  of  the  English  Gentry,  and  the  True  Cause  of  it  in  the  Manner  of  their 
Introduction  into  Life.  Chap.  4.  Of  what  may  be  the  Unhappy  Cause  of  the  General 
Defect  in  the  Education  of  our  Gentry ;  with  a  Rational  Proposal  for  Preventing  thoee 
Consequences. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thb  rapidity  with  which  his  publications  had  followed  each  other,  and  the  suecefi- 
sive  editions  that  were  in  demand  during  his  life-time,  if  his  gains  were  at  all  commen- 
surate, ought  to  have  ensured  our  author  a  considerable  degree  of  wealth,  but  De  Foe 
was  never  destined  to  be  a  rich  man.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  with  all  his  ability 
and  indnstiy,  however  he  might  be  formed  to  serve  his  country  or  delight  mankindi  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  are  bom  to  make  their  fortunes,— either  from  a  careless,  im- 
provident disposition,  that  squanders  away  its  advantages,  or  a  sanguine  and  restless 
temper,  that  constantly  abandons  a  successful  pursuit  for  some  new  and  gilded  project. 
He  must,  however,  have  been  in  easy  circumstances  during  the  first  run  of  his 
romances.  In  1721  he  fined  to  the  parish  of  Stoke  Newington,  to  be  excused  serving 
parish  offices*  In  the  following  year  he  obtained  from  the  corporation  of  Colches- 
ter a  lease  for  ninety-nine  yean  of  Eingswood  heath,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  120/., 
besides  a  fine  of  6001.  But  whether  his  speculation  fiuled,  or  to  whatever  cause  it 
was  owing,  he  did  not  retain  it  long  ;  for  we  find  the  property  transferred  soon  after- 
wards to  Waiter  Bernard.  At  the  time  that  Mr  Chalmers  wrote,  Kingswood  heath 
was  worth  800/.  a-year.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  that  he 
built  a  large  and  handsome  house  for  his  own  residence  at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  if  we 

endeavour  to  send  the  rest  of  the  copy  so  well  corrected  as  to  give  you  very  little  trouble.  1  here 
return  the  Ant  sheet,  and  as  much  copy  as  trill  make  near  three  sheets  more ;  you  shall  have  sll 
ihe  remainder  so  as  not  to  let  you  stand  stfll  at  alL 

<<  I  am,  sir, 

<'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sept  10th,  1729.*  «DE  FOE." 


ma/  bfliiefe  ibe  mpatt  of  hu  litezwy  opponent^  lie  had  the  luxury  of  a  coach  and  its 
•aeutomed  appiendagM.  Bat  whatever  may  have  heeii  hia  pecnniaiy  circainstanceey 
thij  ooold  not  proenre  him  the  blesfingi  of  health.  He  was  tormented  with  those  dreadful 
maladieSj  the  gout  and  the  stone,  oecasbned  in  party  most  probably,  by  his  close  appU- 
cation  ;  and  they  subjected  him  to  continual  attacks  of  illness  during  the  remainder  of 
his  hie. 

Henry  Baker,  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  who  married  one  of  De  Foe's 
diughtCTB,  left  behind  him  some  valuable  papers.  Amongst  these  is  a  short  narrative  of  his 
cad^aoqaaintaiioe  with  his  wifio,  which,  as  containing  some  notice  of  De  Foe  at  this 
period,  will  gratify  thereader.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

^  In  tbe  year  1724  Mr  H.  Baker  engaged  in  an  undertaking  which  required  his  spend- 
j!  iif  assae  days  eveiy  week  at  Newington.  Amongst  the  first  who  desired  his  acquaint- 
I  asse  there  was  Mr  De  Foe,  a  gentleman  well  known  by  his  writings,  who  had  newly 
f|  Mt  tkete  a  veiy  handsome  house,  as  a  retirement  from  London,  and  amused  his  time, 
\\  chhec  in  the  cultivation  of  a  laige  and  pleasant  garden,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  lus  studies, 
vhieh  he  found  means  of  making  very  profitable.  He  was  now  at  least  sixty  years  of 
age,  afflietod  with  the  gout  and  stone,  but  retained  all  his  mental  Acuities  entire.  Mr 
Baker  neadily  aooepted  his  invitation,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he 
seldom  came  to  Newington  without  paying  a  visit  to  Mr  De  Foe.  He  met  usually  at  the 
tea^taUe  his  three  lovely  daughters,  who  were  admired  for  thdr  beauty,  their  education, 
sod  thor  prodent  oondoot ;  and  if  sometimes  Mr  De  Foe's  disorders  made  compapy  in- 
Mnvepient^  Mr  Baker  was  entertained  by  them,  either  singly  or  together,  and  that  com- 
monly in  the  gardfn,  when  the  weather  was  favourable.  Mr  Baker  very  soon  discovered 
th«  superior  exeeUencies  of  Miss  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter,  (of  whose  person  and  man- 
aeis  the  writer  apeaks  in  strains  of  the  highest  eulogium.)  He  knew  nothing  of  Mr  De  Foe's 
drannataoees ;  only  imagined,  from  his  very  genteel  way  of  living,  that  he  must  be  able 
to  give  his  daughter  a  decent  portion  :  he  did  net  suppose  a  large  one.  On  speaking  to 
Mr  De  Foe,  he  sanctioned  his  proposals,  and  said  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  give 
her  a  certain  sum  specified ;  but  when  urged  to  the  point  some  time  afterwards,  his 
answer  wae,  that  formal  artides  he  thought  unnecessary  ;  that  he  could  confide  ip  the 
hoatnBt  of  Mr  Baker ;  that  when  they  talked  before,  he  did  not  know  the  true  state  of 
ius  own  affiuca ;  that  he  found  he  could  not  part  with  any  money  at  present ;  but  at  his 
dealh,  his  dan^ter's  portion  would  be  more  than  he  had  promised ;  and  he  ofifered  his 
ova  bond  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment."  With  this,  it  seems,  Mr  Baker  was  not 
satiafted ;  and  their  altercation  upon  money  matters  produced  a  coolness  between  them 
tog  some  time,  so  that  they  seldom  saw  each  other ;  but  Mr  Baker  constantly  visited  lus 
fair  Sophiii.  It  is  said  that,  by  creating  these  difficulties,  De  Foe  expected  the  impa- 
Uenee  of  the  young  people  would  be  wearied  into  a  marriage,  without  i^ay  previous 
agreement  with  him.  But  if  so,  he  was  disappointed ;  for,  after  a  protracted  negociation 
of  almost  two  years,  the  same  authority  says,  that  he  consented  to  engage  his  house  at 
Newington  as  a  security,  and  articles  were  executed  accordingly.  De  Foe  had  no  ready 
inQoey  to  part  with,  but  gave  a  bond  with  his  daughter  for  500/.  payable  after  his  death. 
It  bears  date^  April  6, 1729,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  upon  the  30th  of  the  same 
Biontli. 

It  appears  that,  whilst  De  Foe  was  negociating  with  Mr  Baker,  he  had  imother  estate 
ia  Essex,  which,  with  that  at  Newington,  he  had  secured,  in  some  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fomily.  But  his  property  was  a  sonrpe  of  much  vexation  to  bin},  chiefly  through 
the  ""''Tt'fiir  bebavionr  of  his  son. 

little  as  it  may  consist  with  the  foregoing  account  of  De  Foe's  circumstances, 
it  waa  not  long  after  his  daughter's  marriage,  that  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  the 
privatioB,  not  only  of  the  comforts  he  enjoyed  in  his  retreat  at  Newington^  but  ^ven 
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of  his  personal  liberty.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  cannot  now  be  known ;  hat 
he  was  probably  thrown  into  prison  by  some  merciless  creditor,  whotn  he  hinU 
at  as  a  *'  wicked  and  peijnred  enemy."  lie  was  not  long  in  confinement,  for  we  find 
him  again  at  liberty  in  Angnst  1730,  although  kW  not  without  apprehensions  of  re- 
newed troubles.  AU  this  while  he  suffered  greatly  from  bodily  affliction,  having  been 
brought  low  by  an  attack  of  fever.  But  these  were  not  the  whole  of  De  Foe's  misfor- 
tunes. He  who  had  borne  so  long  the  buffetings  of  the  world,  possessed  a  spirit  that  re- 
fused to  sink  under  them,  until  he  was  touched  by  a  hand  that  should  hare  nonrishttd 
and  protected  him.  He  could  say  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  I  have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me."  It  seems  that,  to  prevent 
the  shipwreck  of  his  property,  he  had  conveyed  it  to  his  son,  with  a  legal  obligation,  as 
well  as  private  understanding,  that  it  was  for  the  joint  benefit  of  his  wife  and  two  un- 
married daughters.  But  he  proved  an  unfaithful  steward,  converting  the  property 
to  his  own  use,  and  leaving  his  mother  and  sisters  to  want.  This  unnatoral  condnet 
pierced  his  unhappy  father  to  the  very  soul ;  but  how  it  touched  him  can  be  told 
only  by  his  own  pen.  The  following  letter  to  Mr  Baker  presents  a  scene  of  'sorrow, 
such  as,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  but  rarely  occurs.  He 
who  can  read  it  with  unmoistened  eyes  must  be  possessed  of  feelings  that  no  man  ought 

to  envy. 

'*  Dear  Mr  Baker,  i 

**  I  have  yo'  very  kind  and  affecc'onate  letter  of  the  In,  bat  not  oome  to  my  hand  • 
till  y*  10*^  ;  where  it  had  beeii  delayed  I  kno*  not.  As  your  kind  manner,  and  kinder  I 
thought,  from  w  it  flows  (for  I  take  all  you  say  to  be  as  I  always  beli«ved  you  to  be, 
sincere  and  Nathaniel  like,  without  gpule),  was  a  particular  satisfiuw'on  to  me ;  so  tht 
stop  of  a  letter,  however  it  happened,  deprived  me  of  that  cordial  too  many  days,  con- 
sidering how  much  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  support  a  mind  sinking  nnder  the  weight  of 
an  afflicc*on  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  and  looking  on  myself  as  abandoned  of  every 
comfort,  every  friend,  and  every  relative,  except  such  only  as  are  able  to  giro  me  no 
assistance. 

**  I  was  sorry  you  should  say  at  y*  beginning  of  your  letter  yon  were  debarred  seeing 
me.    Depend  upon  my  sincerity  for  this,  I  am  far  from  debarring  yon.    On  y*  oontrary, 
it  would  be  a  greater  comfort  to  me  than  any  I  now  enjoy,  that  I  could  Iiaye  y'  agree- 
able visits  w*^  safety,  and  could  see  both  you  and  my  dearest  Sophia,  oonld  it  be  without 
giving  her  y*  grief  of  seeing  her  fiither  in  teneMs,  and  under  y  load  of  inrapportable 
sorrows.    I  am  sorry  I  must  open  my  griefs  so  fitf  as  to  tdl  her,  it  ia  not  y*  blow  I 
rec'  from  a  wicked,  perjur'd,  and  contemptible  enemy,  that  has  broken  in  npon  my 
spirit ;  w^,  as  she  well  knows,  has  carryed  me  on  thro*  greater  disasten  thaa  these. 
But  it  has  been  the  injustice,  nnkindness,  and,  I  must  say,  inhuman  dealing  of  my  own 
son,  w*^  has  both  ruined  my  family,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken  my  heart ;  and  as  I  am 
at  this  time  nnder  a  weight  of  very  heavy  illness,  w^  I  think  will  be  a  fcTer,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  vent  my  grief  in  y*  breasts  who  I  know  will  make  a  prudent  use  of  it,  and  tell 
you,  that  nothing  but  this  has  conquered  or  could  conquer  me.  Et  tu  I  Brute,  I  depended 
upon  him,  I  trusted  him,  I  gave  up  my  two  dear  unprovided  children  into  his  hands  ; 
but  he  has  no  compassion,  and  suffers  them  and  their  poor  dying  mother  to  beg  their 
bread  at  his  door,  and  to  crave,  as  if  it  were  an  alms,  what  he  is  bound  under  hand  and 
seal,  besides  the  most  sacred  promises,  to  supply  them  with ;  himself,  at  y*  same  time, 
living  in  a  profbsion  of  plenty.    It  is  too  much  for  me.    Excuse  my  infirmity ;  I  can 
say  no  more,  my  heart  is  too  full.  I  only  ask  one  thing  of  you  as  a  dying  request.   Stand 
by  them  when  I  am  gone,  and  let  them  not  be  wrong'd,  while  he  is  able  to  do  them  right. 
Stand  by  them  as  a  brother ;  and  if  you  have  anything  within  you  owing  to  my  memory, 
Who  have  bestow'd  on  yon  the  best  gift  I  had  to  give,  let  yn  not  be  injured  and  trampled 
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on  by  false  pietene«6»  and  unnatural  reflections.    I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but  that 
of  comfort  and  council ;  but  that  they  wiU  indeed  want,  being  too  easie  to  be  manag'd 

by  worda  and  promisefl. 

« It  adda  to  my  grief  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  me  to  see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  from 
Lond*  in  Kent ;  nor  have  I  a  lodging  in  London,  nor  have  I  been  at  that  place  in  the 
Old  Bafley  since  I  wrote  you  I  was  removed  from  it.  At  present  I  am  weak,  having 
had  some  fits  of  a  fever  that  have  left  me  low.    But  those  things  much  more. 

« I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child,  many  weeks,  and  kno'  not  which 
way  to  aee  them.    They  dare  not  come  by  water,  and  by  hmd  here  is  no  coach,  and  I 

kno'  not  what  to  do. 

«« It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  come  to  Enfield,  unless  you  could  find  a  retired  lodging 

'  k  me,  where  I  might  not  be  known,  and  might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  you  both  now 

!  aad  then  ;  upon  such  a  circumstance  I  could  gladly  give  the  days  to  solitude,  to  have 

die  comfort  of  half  an  hour  now  and  then,  with  you  both,  for  two  or  three  weeks.    But 

JQst  to  come  and  look  at  you,  and  retire  immediately,  'tis  a  burden  too  heavy.    The 

patting  will  be  a  price  beyond  the  enjoyment. 

«« I  would  say  (I  hope)  with  comfort,  that  'tis  yet  well.  I  am  so  near  my  journey's 
end,  and  am  hastening  to  the  place  where  y«  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked 
cease  to  trouble ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rough,  and  the  day  stormy,  by  what  way 
goerer  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of 
soul  in  all  eases.     Te  Deum  Laudamus, 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  y«  occasion  of  y'  happy  advance  in  y  employment.  May 
all  yon  do  be  prosperous,  and  all  you  meet  with  pleasant,  and  may  you  both  escape  the 
tortores  and  troubles  of  uneasie  life.  May  you  saU  y  dangerous  voyage  of  life  with  a 
fereimg  twW,  and  make  the  port  of  heaven  without  a  storm. 

« It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never  see  the  pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little 
grandson.  Give  him  my  blessing,  and  may  he  be  to  you  both  your  joy  in  youth,  and 
yonr  comfort  in  age,  and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your  sorrow.  But,  alas !  that  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me ;  and  if  I  must  see  her  no  more,  tell 
her  this  b  from  a  father  that  loved  her  above  all  his  comforts,  to  his  last  breath. 

"Yc  unhappy, 

'^  About  two  miles  from  Greenwich,  Kent,  '*  D.  F. 

Tuesday,  Aug«  12, 1730. 

**  P.S.  I  wrote  yon  a  letter  some  months  ago,  in  answer  to  one  from  you,  about 
sdliBff  7*  house  ;  but  you  never  signified  to  me  whether  you  received  it.  .  I  have  not  the 
Dolicv  of  assurance  ;  I  suppose  my  wife,  or  Hannah,  may  have  it. 
^    '  "A/em.  D.  F." 

From  this  soene  of  sorrow,  we  must  now  hasten  to  an  event  that  dropped 
More  it  the  dark  curtain  of  time.  Having  received  a  wound  that  was  incurable, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  anguish  arising  from  it  sunk  deep  in  his 
ipirita,  and  hastened  the  crisis  that,  in  a  few  months,  brought  his  troubles  to  a  final 
close.  As  the  shadow  of  life  declined,  we  may  easily  believe  that  his  prospect  of  a  better 
world  grew  stronger  and  brighter.  It  was  long  since  that  he  had  resolved  the  business 
of  life  into  these  two  particulars :  "  Reflections  upon  things  past  ;  serious  application 
to  things  futnro."  His  latter  writings  all  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  considered 
himself  upon  the  verge  of  another  world,  and  was  setting  his  house  in  order,  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  With  a  resolute  purpose  to  devote  his  energies,  so  long 
as  they  continued,  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  we  observe  a  growing  indifferonce  to 
passing  scenes,  snd  an  elevation  of  mind  that  raised  his  contemplations  to  spiritual 
objects.  Those  religious  impressions  which  he  had  imbibed  early,  and  carried  with  him 
through  Ufe,  were  sharpened  by  the  asperities  of  his  situation.    They  became  his  solace 
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nnder  the  frowns  of  the  world,  and  the  staff  of  his  old  age.  DiieipUiied  in  the  whool  of 
affliction,  he  had  been  taught  submission  to  the  hand  that  inflicted  it ;  and  ftwire  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  made  them  a 
motive  for  vigilance  and  frequent  self-examination.  In  a  former  work  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing reflections  suggested  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  : — **  I  believe  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  make  us  good  Christians  than  to  be  able  to  look  upon  all 
things,  causes,  and  persons  here,  with  the  same  eyes  as  we  do  when  wo  are  looking  into 
eternity.  Death  sets  all  in  a  clear  light ;  and  vrhen  a  man  is,  at  it  wore,  in  the  veiy 
boat,  pushing  ofif  from  the  shore  of  the  world,  his  last  views  of  it  being  wh^bmuM  from 
interests,  hopes,  or  wishes,  and  influenced  by  the  near  view  of  the  fntore  aUto,  most  be 
clear,  unbiassed,  and  impartial."  * 

With  a  mind  elevated  above  the  grovelling  puxmdts  of  the  mere  worldlingi  and  stea- 
dily fixed  upon  the  scenes  that  were  opening  to  him  as  he  approaehed  the  boondaries  of 
time,  De  Foe  could  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change  that  was  to  separate  him  from  his 
dearest  connexions.  His  death  took  place  upon  the  24di  of  Aprils  l7dl,  whmi  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  the  year  1061.  (Xbber  and  others  state 
that  he  died  at  his  house  at  Islington ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  pariah  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  in  which  he  drew  his  first  breath,  was  also  destined  to  receive  his  last 
This  we  leam  from  the  parish  register,  which  further  infbrms  as,  that  he  went  ofl*  in  a 
lethargy.t  He  was  buried  from  thence,  upon  the  26th  of  April,  in  TindaU's  Buying- 
ground,  now  most  known  by  the  name  of  Bunhill  fields.  The  entry  in  the  register, 
written  by  some  person,  who  made  a  strange  blunder  of  his  name,  is  aa  fellows:  "  1731. 
April  26.  Mr  Dubow.  Cripplegate."  Whether  De  Foe  passed  his  latter  days  in  the 
midst  of  his  &mily,  or  in  an  obscure  lodging  by  himself,  can  now  bo  only  matter  of  oon- 
jecture  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  not  without  the  solace  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
administer  to  him  the  little  remnant  of  earthly  enjoyment.  After  his  death  his  widow, 
Susannah,  continued  to  reside  at  Stoke  Newington ;  and  as  his  dat^ktors  wen  after- 
wards in  independent  circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  sacoeeded  in  reco- 
vering their  property.  Mr  Baker,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind»hearted  man,  pro- 
bably stood  their  friend  upon  the  occasion.  Mrs  De  Foe  did  not  long  sorvivo  her  hos- 
band,  dying  at  the  latter  end  of  the  following  year.  She  was  also  removed  to  Bunhill 
fields  for  interment,  as  appears  by  the  following  entry :  **  1732.  Deo^  19.  Mrs  Defbw. 
Stoke  Newington."  The  same  register  records  the  burial  of  another  Mrs  Do  Foe,  about 
four  years  afterwards.  She  was  brought  from  Hackney,  and  was  most  probably  s 
daughter-in  law.  The  entry  stands  thus  :  **  1737.  Ju^  19.  Mrs  Deibe.  St  John's, 
Hackney." 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  a  man  of  De  Foe's  genius  and  talents  should  have  died 
insolvent ;  yet  the  events  that  befel  him  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  oonld  have 
produced  no  other  result.  Although,  during  a  long  and  active  life,  his  pen  had  known 
but  little  intermission,  and  the  profits  from  his  publications  latterly  conld  not  have  been 
inconsiderable,  yet  the  demands  of  a  numerous  family,  upon  whose  education  he  had  not 
been  sparing  of  expense,  must  have  quickly  absorbed  them.  In  addition  to  this,  he  wss 
never  free  from  the  burthen  of  unsatisfied  creditors,  which  acted  as  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  plunged  him  at  last  in  irrecoverable  poverty.  He  who  had  nothing  to 
leave  had  no  occasion  for  a  will.  Accordingly,  there  is  none  to  be  foond  iA  Doctors' 
Commons  ;  but  the  books  there  inform  us,  that,  in  September  1773,  letters  of  adminis- 
tration on  his  goods  and  chattels  were  granted  to  Mary  l^ooks,  widow, «  credittix, 
after  summoning  in  official  form  the  next  of  kin  to  appear. 
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t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  register :  *'  1731.    Daniel  Defoe,  gentleman.    To  TIndairi. 
(Lethargy.)  April  26. • 
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It  mm  only  remains  to  lay  before  onr  readezB  the  variouB  iDstimateB  which  haye  been 
formed  of  De  Foe's  charaoter  by  anthors  who  have  made  him  the  sabjeot  of  tlieir  eonai- 
jkndoB,  commencing  with  Mr  Wikon,  to  whom  the  present  editor  is  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  memoir. 

**  It  has  been  jostly  remarked  by  a  sensible  writer,  that  '  No  history  can  fnmish  ns 
with  an  example  of  a  man  whose  life  and  actions  have  been  nniyersally  applauded : 
'  miHee,  or  a  different  interest,  being  always  ready  to  womid  the  noblest  integrity.'  * 
Of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  De  Foe  was  a  memorable  instance.    Living  at  a  period 
vfaen  the  political  horixon  was  overspread  by  faction,  invading  the  peace  of  families^  aAd 
difloang  a  canker  throagh  the  social  system,  a  less  prominent  character  would  scarcely 
hsve  escaped  without  scars  upon  his  reputation.    An  eminent  living  writer,  referring  to 
the  former  part  of  it,  and  what  he  says  is  equally  true  of  the  latter,  observed,  '  A  critic 
of  that  time  never  deemed  that  he  had  so  effectually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adver- 
wrjy  as  when  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  of  his  talents,  person,  or  moral  cha- 
racter.   Thus,  literary  contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  and  truth  was  so  &r 
from  being  the  object  of  the  combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tasteless  unless  obtained 
by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  antagonist.'  t     But  this  illegitimate  mode  of 
wu&re  was  not  confined  to  literature  :  it  was  carried  into  the  world  of  politics,  where  it 
atfonied  the  highest  tone  of  acrimony.    In  those  sour  days,  both  the  understandings  and 
the  morals  of  men  were  estimated  aoeording  to  the  party  they  belonged  to,  and  received 
s  eolouring  in  proportion  to  their  own  importance,  or  to  the  skill  of  their  adversaries. 
When  the  baman   character  has  been  subjected  to  so  precarious  a  test,  it  is  no 
wonder  that    virtue   and  vice   have   changed   their  positions  in  histoiy,    and  that 
^ej  have  been  so  shifted  in  their  application  as  to  be  accommodated  io  the  pre- 
judices  of   those  who  had  a  turn  to  serve  by  their   dishonesty.     Although   this 
perferrion  of  ideas  may  be  set  straight  by  the  cool  judgment  of  posterity,  yet  when  the 
poison  is  dilated  through  endless  ramifications,  the  antidote  has  fearful  odds  to  contend 
▼ith.    But,  should  time  moderate  the  symptoms,  it  is  not  before  the  original  purpose 
Wis  answered.    When  men  are  stunned  by  clamour,  and  borne  down  by  the  voice  of 
vithority,  their  mouths  are  stopped  from  inquiry,  and  they  easily  take  that  for  granted 
which,  upon  sober  investigation,  would  turn  out  to  be  merely  the  result  of  prejudice. 
This  circumstance,  so  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  has  g^ven  a  real  disadvantage 
to  those  who  have  contended  against  popular  opinions  ;  the  merits  of  the  question  being 
ihifted  to  foreign  matters,  or  absorbed  in  the  common  share  of  scandal  and  abuse.    At 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  even  men  of  the  greatest  names  were  not  above 
■tooping  to  tihese  low  and  disingenuous  arts ;  whilst  the  calumnies  they  propagated 
derived  an  authority  from  their  sanction. 

**  In  this  ocean  of  slander  no  one  wa9  dipped  more  deeply  than  De  Foe.  To  sink 
his  rspntation  as  a  patriot  he  was  charged  with  selfishness  and  venality ;  and  to  ruin  him 
in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous,  his  moral  character  was  assailed  by  the  most  impudent 
&]sehoods.  If  we  were  to  believe  his  enemies,  there  was  scarcely  a  crime  that  gave 
defennity  to  human  nature  with  which  he  was  not  chargeable.  The  extent  to  which 
this  mode  of  waz&re  was  carried  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  an  conversant  with 

*  helsce  to  '  Ludlow's  Memoirs.'  f  Scott's  '  Life  of  Dryden.' 


tho  newBwriten  and  pamphleteers  of  the  daj.  That  the  libels  heaped  upon  him  by  hu 
contemporaries  should  hare  been  wantonlj  adopted  bj  succeeding  writers,  affords  the 
less  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  voracious  appetite  that  is  indulged  for  slander,  and 
the  slender  authority  upon  which  reports  are  taken  np  and  propagated.  Experience 
shows  that  history  may  be  written  without  inyestigation,  and  pass  current  in  the  world, 
in  spite  of  the  grossest  inaccuracy.  Of  this  we  have  a  glaring  instance  in  the  yolomes 
of  the  late  Mark  Noble,  whose  account  of  De  Foe  is  one  tissue  of  misrepx^sentation  and 
fidsehood.  Uis  flippancy  and  his  bigotry  might  have  been  borne  with  if  these  offensive 
adjuncts  had  been  accompanied  by  a  tolerable  share  of  accuracy ;  but  the  want  of  cor- 
rectness that  disfigures  a  large  proportion  of  his  pages,  renders  them  a  ludicrous  contrast 
when  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  instructive  volumes  of  the  candid  and  judicious 
Granger. 

**  But  amidst  the  storms  of  reproach  that  De  Foe  was  called  upon  to  encounter,  he 
maintained  a  calm  serenity  of  mind,  that  could  only  be  inspired  by  conscious  rectitude. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  character,  nor  backward  to  vindicate  himself  when 
attacked  ;  but,  standing  upon  the  solid  ground  of  truth  and  honesty,  he  was  able,  with  a 
virtuous  indignation,  to  defy  and  confute,  if  not  to  silence,  his  calumniators.    The  fre- 
quency with  which  he  had  to  meet  these  attacks  constrained  him  sometimes  to  break 
through  the  dignified  silence  which  he  usually  prescribed  to  himself,  and  to  trespass  upon 
that  diffidence  which  he  thought  best  befitting  persons  encompassed  with  infirmities. 
He  avows  that  he  is  not  more  exempt  from  human  frailties  than  other  men,  and  is 
willing  to  look  back  upon  the  best  actions  of  his  life  with  the  temper  of  a  penitent.    Yet, 
when  he  goes  so  far  to  stop  the  mouth  of  censure,  he  rejects  with  indignation  the  change 
of  offences  that  he  was  conscious  had  no  foundation  but  in  malice.    He  distinctly  asserts 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  vice,  «nd  challenges  all  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary ;  yet 
he  was  so  far  from  boasting  of  his  exemption  from  common  vices  that  he  ascribes  it 
solely  to  the  restraining  power  of  divine  grace.    He  thought  that  little  satiafaction  was 
to  be  derived  from  negative  duties,  unless  accompanied  by  active  exertions  in  Christian 
duty.    For  the  correctness  of  De  Foe's  private  conduct  we  need  seek  no  further  evidence 
than  his  oMm  manly  avowal  in  the  face  of  his  enemies.    No  man  can  write  in  stronger 
language  against  the  vices  of  the  times  ;  yet  none  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  do 
so  if  ho  could  be  confronted  with  the  vices  he  condemns.    He  therefore  sets  malice  at 
defiance,  and  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of  acting  well.    *  He  that  cannot  live  above 
the  scorn  of  scoundrels,'  says  he,  *  is  not  fit  to  live  :  dogs  will  bark  ;  and  so  they  shall, 
without  lessening  one  moment  of  my  tranquillity.'    Anticipating  the  tongue  of  slander, 

he  says, 

'  Malice  shall  write  thy  character  in  vain, 

Thou  know'st  more  faults  than  thy  describers  can ; 

But  let  the  man  that  pens  thy  history 

Correct  his  own,  and  first  repent  like  thee.* 

**  Although  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  then  tho  common  resort  of  literary 
men,  it  did  not  trench  upon  his  habits  of  temperance.  Drunkards  he  denounces  as 
*  Philosophers  in  wickedness,  who  can  extract  pleasure  to  themselves  in  losing  their 
understandings,  and  making  themselves  sick  at  heart  for  their  diversion.*  That  he  was 
no  swearer,  we  may  justly  argue  from  his  constant  ridicule  of  that '  Frenzy  of  the  tongue, 
in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit.'  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  in 
the  station  assigned  them  by  providence  and  the  laws  of  society,  and  therefore  had  a 
high  opinion  of  marriage,  when  suitably  contracted,  and  founded  upon  mutual  affection  ; 
but  he  despised  the  alienation  of  *  God's  best  gift  to  man,'  for  vicious  purposes,  as  a  thing 
not  worth  the  repentance.  Rising  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  age,  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  greater  attention  bestowed  npon  the  education  of  females,  that  they 


lOiglU  become  the  companionB  of  our  leisure,  as  well  as  the  directors  of  our  households* 
Ko  man  had  a  greater  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  when  restrained  within  the 
mles  of  deeonun ;  but  he  had  a  great  contempt  for  that  *  low-prized  wit,'  which  was  shot 
off  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  morals.    With  his  companionable  habits,  united  to  a 
Ut^j  imagination,  a  good  understanding,  and  a  general  knowledge,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
eeiTe  that  he  must  haye  communicated  as  much  pleasure  as  he  derived  from  society ;  and 
ve  maj  be  assured,  that  the  man  who  attended  the  levees  of  Godolphin  and  Harley,  and 
could  ingratiate  himself  with  King  William  and  ftueen  Anne,   must  have  possessed 
gentlemanly  manners.    To  the  natural  goodness  of  his  temper  we  have  the  testimony 
I  flf  his  contemporary,  Dunton,  who  knew  him  personally ;  and  his  writings  sufficiently 
I  litest  its  peaeeableness.    Although  frequently  engaged  in  controversy,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  by  his  opponents,  he  rarely  departs  from  gentleness  of  language, 
'  sod  studiously  avoids  the  mixing  up  of  personal  animosities  in  general  arguments  ;  yet, 
I  vhen  aroused  by  repeated  injuries,  he  could  exhibit  the  manliness  and  vigour  of  an 
upright  and  independent  mind.    Of  his  personal  courage  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks 
into  hia  *  Reviews.'    For  his  freedoms  in  attacking  the  vices  of  the  age  he  was  often 
threatened  with  violence,  but  always  treated  such  threats  with  ridicule.    Against  the 
abford  practice  of  duelling,  in  which  the  injured  party  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with 
!  the  party  who  commits  the  injury,  he  declares  himself  in  forcible  terms  :  yet  it  appears 
'  that  he  was  once  concerned  in  *  an  afifair  of  honour,'  for  which  he  expresses  his 
penitence. 

**  With  regard  to  his  petty  habits  but  little  can  now  be  told.  His  religious  scruples 
led  him  to  discourage  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card-table,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  are  injurious  to  morals.  In  this  opinion  he  concurred  with  many  eminent 
persons,  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  who  signified  their  approbation  of  his 
writings  npon  those  subjects.*  There  was  nothing  of  effeminacy  in  De  Foe's  constitu- 
tkm.  He  was  a  friend  to  many  sports  and  athletic  exercises,  as  not  only  conducive  to 
health,  but  calculated  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  British  character. 

**  His  political  opinions  were  as  sound  as  they  are  useful,  as  liberal  as  they  arc  just. 
Untfl  the  change  in  the  ministry,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was 
commonly  identified  with  the  Whigs,  because  he  advocated  their  political  doctrines ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  derived  from  them  any  solid  marks  of  favour.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  too  much  df  a  public  spirit  for  the  climate  of  party.  He  therefore  never 
entered  into  the  private  views  of  the  Whigs,  nor  lent  himself  to  their  schemes  for  personal 


*  AmoDgst  his  oorrespondeDts  was  WQliam  Melmotb,  Esq.,  a  worthy  barrister,  and  author 
of 'The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life/  &c.  Being  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as  De  Foe, 
be  sought  the  assistance  of  his  literary  friends,  and,  says  the  writer  of  his  life,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  tamous  author  of  a  miscellaneous  and  instructive  '  Review,'  part  of  which  is  as  follows  t— "  Sir,— 
The  regard  you  have  shown  to  the  request  I  have  lately  made  you,  to  pamne  your  design  of 
exposing  the  stage,  obliges  me  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  you,  which  I  assure  you  I  do  with  great 
linc^ty,  being  always  pleased,  I  must  own,  whenever  I  see  the  play-houses  attacked ;  for  I  am 
perraaded  they  greatly  contribute  to  corrupt  the  present  age.  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  send 
JOQ  Mr  Bedford*s  new  book,  by  which  you  will  sea  that  my  charge  is  not  ill-grounded,  when  I  told 
TOO  how  little  respect  bad  been  shown  to  her  Majesty's  order.  1  am  the  more  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  this  book,  as  thinking  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  design  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  I  have  likewise  sent  you.the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  touching  plays,  which  has 
Isteiy  been  printed  and  dispersed  in  great  numbers,  and  which,  if  it  were  still  made  more  public,  as 
It  might  be  if  printed  in  one  of  your  '  Reviews,*  would  prove,  I  hope,  of  some  use.  His  opinion, 
perhaps,  may  have  some  weight  with  those  who  are  proof  against  other  arguments ;  at  least  one 
voald  think  it  should  make  them  consider  a  little  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  give  countenance 
to  a  set  of  men  who  seem  to  bid  de6ance  to  all  that  is  serious,  &c.  &g.'*— JKffmotr«  of  a  late  emlnmt 
•^l^oesfi^  pp.  54|A5b 


aggrandizement.  Before  he  lott  their  good  word,  he  had  nid,  *  I  have  never  loved 
parties,  but  with  my  atmort  zeal  have  zinoerelj  espoused  the  greiit  oiigiiial  interait  of 
this  nation,  and  of  all  nations ;  1  mean  truth  and  libert  j  :  and  whoever  are  of  that  party, 
I  desire  to  be  with  them.'*  His  obligations  to  Harley  naturally  linked  him  to  that 
minister,  and  so  far  fettered  him  as  to  impose  silence  upon  some  measures  that  he  oonld 
not  approve.  But  he  owed  nothing  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  so  fiur  free  to  follow  his 
patron,  whose  opinions  upon  all  essential  points  corresponded  with  his  own.  De  Foe, 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  saorifiee  his  independenoe  to  any  ministei.  Whoever  em- 
ployed Um,  he  made  a  reserve  of  his  liberty  to  write  upon  any  subjeot  his  judgment  dic- 
tated ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  deliverod  his  sentiments  £reely  upon  varions  measures 
that  emanated  from  the  government  of  his  patron.  But  this  the  Whigs  either  had  not 
the  sense  to  see,  or  the  honesty  to  acknowledge.  In  their  vituperations  of  Hariey  they 
were  equally  unsparing  of  De  Foe ;  making  him  responsible  for  opinions  that  he  never 
nuuntained,  and  for  books  that  he  did  not  write.  With  little  regard  to  truth,  and  less 
charity,  they  accused  him  of  political  delinquencies  which  they  oould  never  establish ; 
whilst,  in  giving  vent  to  their  malice,  they  lost  sight  of  their  own  fectiousneas.  He  who 
serves  his  country  faithfully  must  expect  reproach  ;  which  he  will  be  sure  to  get  from 
the  violent  and  the  venal  of  all  parties.  Thus  it  was  with  De  Foe.  The  Whigs  hated  him 
for  his  supposed  alliance  with  the  Tories :  the  latter,  for  his  real  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs.  In  fact,  no  man  was  further  removed  from  Toryism  than 
De  Foe,  nor  wrote  more  strenuously  against  it ;  yet  it  was  his  faie  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  party  he  served,  and  that  with  more  honesty  than  those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
clamours  against  him.  If  upon  some  ocearions  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs, 
as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  (^^Mtion  ;  and  differed  frum  them  upon  others  that  involved 
questions  of  national  or  commercial  policy,  posterity  will  give  him  praise  for  the  greater 
patriotism  and  the  sounder  judgment :  he  never  swerved,  like  them,  from  the  principles 
of  liberty,  nor  lost  sight  of  those  distinguished  features  that  first  gave  them  reputation  as 
a  party.  Amidst  the  versatility  of  the  times  few  men  were  less  open  to  the  ohaige  of 
political  apostacy  than  De  Foe  ;  yet  no  man  suffered  more  unmerited  obloquy  upon  that 
account.  His  attachment  to  Hariey,  founded  upon  a  sentiment  of  honour,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs,  was  attended  by  no  compromise  of  principle, 
although  it  led  him,  perhaps,  into  some  compliances  with  the  times,  which  his  better 
judgment  disapproved ;  but  Barley's  friendship  was  a  crime  which  they  oonld  never 
forgive.  The  fsJl  of  that  minister,  therefore,  was  the  signal  of  his  own  ruin ;  for  the 
Whigs,  ascending  to  power,  made  him  responsible  for  offences  that  were  his  greatest 
abhorrence.  Of  his  overtures  to  them  for  a  reconciliation ;  of  their  unforgiving  disposi- 
tion ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot,  he  gives  a  pathetic 
narrative  in  the  *  Serious  Reflections.' 

«  De  Foe's  religious  opinions  were  conformable  to  the  current  standard  of  orthodoxy 
among  Protestants.  He  i4>pears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  theological 
controversies  of  his  day,  and  evinces  considerable  skill  as  a  disputant ;  but,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  attainments,  he  always  expressed  himself  with  modesty.  living  at  a  period 
when  disputes  were  conducted  with  much  intemperance,  he  protests  earnestly  against 
snoh  a  mode  of  wankure.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  De  Foe's  temperament 
would  be  without  his  prejudices  ;  indeed,  who  amongst  the  sons  of  men  can  be  said  tc 
bo  free  from  them  7  If  his  seal  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  intemperate  axpree 
slons,  and  led  him  to  draw  oondusions  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  those  who 
differed  fbom  him,  they  are  blemishes  which  occur  but  seldom  in  his  writings.  In  the 
eedesiaBtieal  dispntea  of  the  times  he  took  part  with  the  Dissenters,     thia  was  no 
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diMdTuiUge  to  him  in  a  financial  view,  bb  it  incapacitated  him  for  thuse  employ- 
ments in  the  itate  to  which  his  talents  and  his  connexions  might  lead  him  to  aspire. 
Bat  lie  gloxied  in  the  profession  of  Non-conformityy  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
catea  of  which  the  Dissenters  coold  boast.    His  treatment  hy  them  was  not  of  the 
most  genoroni  kind ;  Ibr,  if  they  had  but  little  to  give  in  the  shape  of  honomr  or  promo- 
tion, yet  thsy  were  a  wealthy  body ;  and  aa  he  suffered  in  their  cause,  he  had  a  right  to 
look  to  them  Ibr  some  assistance  in  his  troubles,  and  for  more  comfort  and  encon- 
mgement  than  he  appears  to  hare  reoeiyed.    Oldmizon,  who  delights  in  misrepresen- 
tation, repeatedly  eaUs  him  an  Independent  and  a  Republican ;  but  he  was  as  far  from 
.the  one  as  from  the  other :  in  his  religion  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  his  politics  a 
n  faead  to  the  British  Constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Bevolution.    Of  his  personal  piety 
Bs  one  can  doubt  who  has  perused  his  writings.    The  cast  of  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Pnntans,  bat  free  from  moroeeness,  and  chastened  by  a  free  conversation  with  men  and 
Uiiiigs.    That  he  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  made  a  conscience  of  religious  duties,  are 
BO  leas  erident ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carried  into  his  own  family  those 
admirmble  lessons  which  he  laid  down  for  the  instruction  of  others.    From  the  tenour 
of  his  writings  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  religion  was  uppermost  u\  his  mind,  that  he 
reaped  its  consolations,  and  lived  under  an  habitual  sense  of  its  practical  importance. 
The  earnestness  with  which  he  enforces  it  upon  his  readers  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
eerity ;  whilst  his  language  intimates  that  it  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart.    Of 
hii  benevolence  in  private  liie  the  following  instance,  communicated  by  a  late  respected 
friend,  is  one  doubtless  out  of  many  others,  which,  if  known,  would  illustrate  and  exalt 
his  character.    Mr  Isaac  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says,  *  I  have  a  manuscript 
aeeoont  of  one  Thomas  Webb,  of  Devixes,  who  afterwards  removed  to  London.    After 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1724,  he  says,  **  And  poor  distressed  I  left  alone,  and 
no  one  to  go  and  speak  to,  save  only  Mr  Deffoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and  generous 
part  towards  me  and  my  poor  childfen.    The  lord  reward  him  and  his  with  the  blessings 
of  iqyper  and  nether  spring,  with  the  blessings  of  his  basket  and  store,  &c." 

**  We  must  now,"  proceeds  Mr  Wilson,  "  consider  De  Foe's  pretensions  as  a  writer, 
sad  the  bare  catalogue  of  his  works  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  like  the  elder  Scipio,  ^  ho 
WIS  never  more  employed  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  solitary  than  when  alone.' 
That  he  possessed  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast  is  a  sentiment  now  so  fully  established,  as 
to  triamph  over  every  contemporary  effort  to  destroy  his  fame.  Though  his  abilities, 
in  certain  respects^  were  generally  acknowledged,  full  justice  was  hx  from  being  done  to 
his  tepatation,  either  during  his  life  or  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  decease.  By 
Mme  persons  he  has  been  spoken  of  with  contempt,  and  others  have  regarded  him  as  a 
nady  misoellaneons  writer ;  but  the  world  is  at  last  become  sensible  of  his  great  and 
fiiioQS  talents.  De  Foe  affords  one  out  of  many  examples,  that  literary  merit,  how- 
ever oppressed  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  party,  is  sure,  at  length,  to  find  its  proper 
idaee  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  He  has  now  outlived  his  century,  when,  as  Mr 
Chambers  observes,  *  he  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  captivating  writers,  of  which  this  island  can  boast.' 

**  For  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fiEune  De  Foe  was  more  indebted  to 
nature  than  to  any  acquired  endowments.  Being  shut  out  from  the  universities  by 
barbarons  statutes,  his  education  was  defective,  and  his  learning  rather  various  than  pro- 
found. He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  was  well  read  in  history,  and  had  improved  himself  by  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  world.  Few  men  were  better  versed  in  the  controversies  of 
las  time,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical ;  or  possessed  more  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
meot  of  an  argument.  To  extraordinary  energy  of  mind  he  united  the  most  perfect  self- 
poBsession ;  being  as  provoking  by  his  coolness  as  his  pertinacity  was  galling.    He  pes- 
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■eased  a  large  share  of  that  diy,  eaoBtic  wit,  which  gave  a  peculiar  force  to  his  langoage, 
and  told  more  significantly  than  whole  pages  of  sentiment.  Perfect  master  of  his  own 
resoorcesy  he  adapts  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  opponents.  When  they  argue  fairly, 
he  reasons  with  acutcnessy  vigour,  and  judgment ;  but  when  they  lose  their  temper,  he 
laughs  at  their  weakness,  and  answers  their  railings  by  sarcasm.  Unfettered  by  the 
opinions  of  other  writers,  and  nnawed  by  the  authority  of  custom  and  precedent,  he  never 
fails  to  avow  his  convictions  ;  justly  considering  that  true  wisdom  consists  in  the  right 
adaptation  of  means  to  existing  circumstances,  and  that  novelty  should  bo  no  bar  to 
improvement.  In  canvassing  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  he  had  to 
contend  with  strong  prejudices,  fortified  by  imposing  sanctions,  and  defended  with  bit- 
terness. To  encounter  them  required  skill,  knowledge,  and  perseverance ;  and  these 
De  Foe  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  will  be  foond,  upon  a  candid  examination, 
that  his  sentiments  upon  most  subjects  are  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and  that  his  writings,  generally,  have  for  their  object 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  and  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
mankind. 

«  De  Foe  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  composition.  He  wrote  too  fast  to 
study  correctness,  and  seems  to  have  read  more  for  the  purpose  of  storing  his  mind  with 
ideas,  than  to  express  them  tastefully.  His  style  is  often  negligent,  and  sometimes 
coarse  and  verbose.  Yet  there  are  many  fine  passages  in  his  writings,  distinguished 
alike  for  vigour  of  thought,  smoothness  of  language,  and  even  elegance  of  expression ; 
but  his  usual  characteristics  are  plaiimess  and  simplicity.  He  writes  with  ease,  and 
generally  expresses  himself  with  force  and  perspicuity ;  and  whilst  he  pleases  by  his 
ftimiliarity,  he  is  often  so  impressive  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  attention,  and  to  produce 
impressions  that  are  never  effaced.  Many  of  his  works  appear  to  have  been  composed 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  materials  gathered  from  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  a  retentive  memory.  Having  read  and  thought  much  upon  almost  every  subject,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  ;  and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  that  he  often  quotes 
at  a  distance  from  his  books,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  impression.  But  De  Foe 
was  a  perfectly  original  writer.  He  gathered  his  kno^edge  from  men  as  well  as  from 
books ;  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  it  discovers  equal  penetration  and  judgment.  He 
was  not  only  a  keen  observer  of  passing  events,  but  d^ves  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  Whilst  the  snr^e  of  nature  furnished  him  with  pictures  for  delineation,  its 
study  enabled  him  to  develope  the  secret  springs  that  set  it  in  motion.  With  a  lively 
imagination,  and  powers  of  invention  that  have  been  rarely  equalled,  he  brings  up  new 
worlds  of  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  insensibly  rivet  the  attention,  and  engage  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart.  Such  was  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  that  he  readily  seizes 
upon  every  circumstance  that  constitutes  an  item  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  renders 
it  available,  by  his  genius,  either  for  amusement  or  instruction.  Having  studied  nature 
in  her  own  school,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  ;  whilst  he  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind  for  those  lessons  of  prudence  which  were  suggested  by  her 
wants,  or  dictated  by  her  teachings.  In  estimating  the  claims  of  De  Foe  to  literary 
merit,  it  would  be  unjust  to  measure  him  by  the  standard  of  a  more  advanced  period. 
Addison  and  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  the  graces  of  style,  and  even  Johnson 
himself,  with  all  his  vigour  and  discernment,  would  be  unable  to  bear  such  a  test.  *  To 
judge  rightly  of  an  author,'  observes  the  last  great  writer,  *  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what  were  his 
means  of  supplying  them.    That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.' 

"  In  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works,  De  Foe  stands  unrivalled  by  any  writer  in 
the  English  language ;  his  prototype,  William  Prynne,  perhaps,  only  excepted.  Such 
was  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  that  he  wrote  upon  almost  every  subject  within  the 
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nnge  of  hmnan  ipeoiilAtioii.    l^hether  it  were  politics  or  morals,  trade  or  religion,  bis- 
toiy  or  fietion,  he  seems  to  be  equally  at  liome,  and  to  wield  his  pen  with  a  power  and 
haiiij  that  point  him  out  as  no  ordinary  man.    Even  the  worst  of  his  pieces,  in  spite 
of  their  nninyiting  style  or  forbidding  subject,  display  marks  of  talent  and  genius  that 
distinguish  him  from  the  herd  of  common-place  writers.   The  number  of  his  works,  when 
ve  consider  his  other  numerous  engagements,  evinces  extraordinary  rapidity  of  com- 
poiition.    As  an  illustration  of  his  readiness,  we  are  told,  that  he  wrote  two  twelve- 
pemiy  pamphlets  in  one  day  ;  and  those  productions  had  not  then  attained  the  ample 
margin  and  loose  printing  of  modem  times.    That  he  sometimes  wrote  for  present  sup- 
port, may  be  as  true  of  him  as  of  Steele  and  others,  and  entails  no  discredit  in  either 
cm;  but  it  appears  that  most  of  his  writings  were  directed  to  some  topic  of  public 
olmst,  in  which  he  evinced  greater  leal  for  the  national  welfare  than  for  his  own 
pHTftte  advantage.    The  charge  of  his  being  a  mercenary  writer,  therefore,  is  as  un- 
fottoded  as  it  was  malicious ;  and  being  circulated  for  party  purposes,  can  no  longer 
dmiye.    He  had  a  great  dislike  to  personal  altercations,  and  thought  the  public  ill- 
8Kd  when  concerned  in  such  debates.    Although  few  men  gave  stronger  evidence  of 
moderation,  yet  even  this  was  turned  to  his  disadvantage ;  for  such  was  the  violence  of 
tbe  times,  that  no  man  was  safe  in  his  reputation  who  had  not  the  prevailing  appetite 
for  extremes. 

"Perhaps  few  writers  obtained  distinction  in  so  many  walks  of  literature,  and  still 
kwtt  who  deserved  it  so  well.    In  one  department  only  can  he  be  said  to  have  fiuled. 
It  will  now  be  scarcely  believed  that  De  Foe  took  his  station  with  the  poets  of  his  day ; 
Tet  there  were  many  who  read  and  admired  his  verses.    This  might  be  partly  owing  to 
tlie  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  his  subjects.    The  readers  of 
poesy,  however,  will  find  little  to  gratify  them  in  De  Foe,  beyond  propriety  of  sentiment, 
kromeis  of  satire,  and  benevolence  of  design ;  and  these,  probably,  compensated  with 
tlie  Tolgar  for  a  want  of  harmony.    *  Considered  as  a  poet,'  says  Gibber,  *  Daniel  De 
foe  18  not  so  eminent  as  in  a  political  light.    He  has  taken  no  pains  in  versification  ; 
Ui  ideas  are  masculine,  his  expressions  coarse,  and  his  numbers  generally  rough.    He 
seems  rather  to  have  studied  to  speak  truth  by  probing  wounds  to  the  bottom,  than,  by 
RBbelfishing  his  versification,  to  give  a  more  elegant  keenness.    Tlus,  however,  seems  to 
bre  proceeded  more  from  carelessness  in  that  particular  than  want  of  ability.    Poetr^ 
lu  (u  from  being  the  talent  of  De  Foe.    He  wrote  with  more  perspicuity  and  strength 
ia  prose ;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  as  well  as  any  man  the  civil  constitution  of 
tile  kingdom,  which  indeed  was  his  ol|ief  study.'  *    With  the  exception  of  the  *  Truc- 
Bon  Englishman,'  in  which  are  some  tasteful  and  even  elegant  lines,  his  poetry  would 
icireely  rescue  bis  name  from  oblivion.    The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this 
poem  was  written,  its  political  allusions,  and  its  caustic  satire,  rendered  it  a  favourite 
^h  the  public  long  after  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  and  raised  a  durable  memorial 
totke  aathor.    From  his  perseverance  in  composing  verses,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
*u  enamoured  with  the  occupation,  And  thought  better  of  them  than  has  fallen  to  the 
judgment  of  posterity.    That  he  had  a  relish  for  poetry,  although  his  ear  was  not  formed 
far  music,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  criticisms  upon  the  poets  of  his  time,  of  whom  he 
^  but  a  mean  opinion,  and  his  judgment  was  probably  correct.  From  Diyden  to  Pope, 
^We  wss  a  dearth  of  English  poets.    Do  Foe  aocounts  for  it  by  'the  drums  and 
^f^mpets  of  war,  together  with  the  more  terrible  clamours  of  the  street  mobs,  and 

^  the  ef  ceteras  of  parties  ;  and  I  am  told,'  says  he,  *  they  can  never  make  any  music 
Mace.' 

'^  Ai  a  political  writer,  De  Foe  takes  a  much  higher  rank.    Possessed  of  an  acute 


•  abber*i  *  Lives  of  thePoets,'  vol  lr« 
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intellect,  great  keenness  of  wit>  exemplaiy  penereninoey  and  a  coolness  not  to  be  priH 
Yoked,  nature  bad  qualified  bim  in  a  bigh  degree  for  a  disputant* 

**  To  an  aeourate  acquaintance  witb  tbe  bistory  of  mankind  generally,  and  of  tbe 
Britisb  constitution  in  particular,  be  united  sound  opinions  upon  goreniment ;  and  tbe 
rational  exercise  of  bis  powers  enabled  bim  to  detect  tbe  sopbisms  inrented  by  cunning 
or  mistaken  men,  to  enslaye  tbe  world  and  encircle  it  witb  ignoraaoe.  la  discuasing  a 
subject  of  sucb  bigb  importance,  be  brings  leaniing  and  eloqneneey  zoasons  profoundly, 
and  batters  down  tbe  props  of  bis  opponents  witb  seriousness  or  ridionle,  as  best  suited 
tbe  occasion.  To  strengtb  and.  perspicuity  of  aignment»  and  skill  in  its  arrangement, 
be  unites  candour  and  fairness,  and  lets  bis  adyersary  know  tbat  be  is  not  to  be  driren 
from  bis  point  by  sopbistry  on  tbe  one  band,  or  by  railing  on  ibe  otber.  Relying  solely 
upon  argument  for  a  rational  conyiction,  be  strips  it  of  its  disguises,  and  recommends 
liberty  to  tbe  world  as  a  sacred  deposit,  wortby  of  a  divine  original^  and  rising  superior 
to  tbe  pretences  to  power.  *  He  tbat  won't  figbt  for  it  is  a  fool ;  be  tbat  denies  it  to 
otbers  must  be  a  knaTe.'  Tbe  effects  of  tyranny,  as  tbey  bad  passed  under  bis  own 
review,  bad  given  bim  a  just  abborrenee  of  a  lawless  government ;  be  tberefore  rejoiced 
in  tbe  revolution  settlement,  and  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  its  bero.  De  Foe's  labours 
in  tbe  cause  of  liberty  bave  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Amongst  tbe  political 
writers  wbo  tben  abounded,  no  one  contributed  more  largely,  nor  more  effectually,  to  tbe 
overtbrew  of  tbose  absurd  tenets  wbicb  were  oberisbed  under  tbe  Stuarts,  and  perti- 
naciously adbered  to  by  tbe  statesmen  and  priests  of  bis  day.  It  is  to  bis  credit  tbat 
be  employed  bis  great  talents  in  forcing  tbe  strengbolds  of  despotism  and  priestcraft, 
and  in  ai»«i«tfng  to  relieve  bis  countrymen  from  ibeir  oppressive  influence.  His  political 
tracts  abound  in  useful  infbrmation,  and  are  replete  witb  solid  arguments  in  defence  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty.  He  tbat  would  write,  or  even  study,  witb  accuracy,  tbe  bis- 
toiy  of  tbat  period  of  fermentation,  alarm,  and  suspicion,  in  tbe  public  mind  of  England, 
cannot  bope  for  success  in  bis  researebes,  unless  be  bas  patience  to  go  over  tbe  fugitive 
pieces  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  In  many  of  tbem  be  will  find  more  amusement  tban  tLeir 
subjects  migbt  lead  bim  to  expect — ^in  all  of  tbem  be  will  at  least  find  traces  of  a  genuine 
and  masculine  Englisb  intellect,  and  a  power  of  language  wbicb  be  will  seek  for  in  vain 
among  tbe  &r  greater  mass  of  miscellaneous  politics,  eitber  of  tbat  or  of  any  otber  period 
of  our  bistory. 

*^  De  Foe  treated  largely  upon  trade,  botb  in  bis  *  Reviews,'  and  in  some  sepa»te 
publications ;  and  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  be  bandied  it  sbows  deep  and  uncommon  pene- 
tration, knowledge  as  various  as  extensive,  and  a  judgment  at  once  discerning  and  pro- 
found. Intimately  acquainted  witb  tbe  power  and  resources  of  bis  own  country,  be  was 
desirous  of  seeing  tbem  rendered  still  more  available  by  beating  out  new  patbs  to  enter- 
prise and  wealtb.  No  man  understood  better  tbe  principles  of  commerce,  its  relative 
bearings,  and  its  practical  details ;  no  man  argued  upon  tbe  subject  more  wisely,  or 
possessed  greater  skill  in  detecting  tbe  errors  and  combating  tbe  prejudices  with  whicb 
it  was  surrounded.  It  is  to  tbe  credit  of  De  Foe  tbat  be  argued  tbe  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  contended  against  monopolies,  at  a  time  wben  tbe  current  of  opinion  waa  set 
strong  tbe  otber  way.  His  acquaintance  witb  foreign  countries,  tbeir  produce,  their 
manners,  and  tbeir  government,  gave  bim  great  advantage  in  discussing  tbe  subject,  and 
sbows  no  less  tbe  extent  of  bis  reading  tban  bis  good  sense  in  its  application.  Notwith- 
standing later  treatises  upon  tbe  subject  of  commerce,  De  Foe's  speculations  may  still  be 
perused  witb  advantage. 

'^  Of  bis  talent  for  executing  tbe  lighter  narrative,  De  Foe  exhibits  favourable  speci- 
mens in  tbe  ^  History  of  tbe  Flague  *  and  tbe  ^  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.'  But  bis  qualifica- 
tions for  a  grave  historian  were  fully  exemplified  in  bis  *  History  of  tbe  Union,'  which  dis- 
plays a  keen,  penetrating,  and  eneigetio  mind,  tuned  to  investigation,  and  capable  of 
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difleriminftiing  the  nioeties  of  a  great  political  question.  It  ia  minutey  even  to  excess ; 
but  i^^»,  80  fiu-  fri>m  being  a  &alty  is  a  guarantee  for  its  fidelity.  The  reader  will  find 
many  important  remarks  interspersed  tbrongh  the  work,  as  well  as  much  historical 
information,  not  only  as  connected  with  that  great  transaction,  but  as  relating  to  other 
parts  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  ^  his  history  of  the 
intrigues  which  preceded  the  completion  of  this  long-desired  conjunction  of  the  two 
ooims,  must  always  be  read  with  the  most  lively  interest.'* 

**  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  his  writings,  must  be  satisfied  that  De  Foe 
ii  eatitled  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  our  English  moralists.  Whether  he  discusses 
pontics  or  trade,  history  or  manners,  he  converts  it  to  the  noble  purpose  of  informing  the 
jodgment,  or  of  ameliorating  the  heart.  Not  only  his  ^Family  Instructor'  and  his 
'Hdigious  Courtship,'  which  have  for  their  specific  object  the  awakening  mankind  to 
lenouB  reflection,  but  his  writings  generally,  abound  in  prudential  maxims,  enforcing 
some  sentiment  of  practical  importance.    Such  was  his  anxiety  for  reformation,  that  he 

•  nerter  slips  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  hint  or  caution,  or  of  suggesting  some 
rmurk  in  the  way  of  admonition  or  satire,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  (^  vice,  and  the 
iaeolcation  of  moral  principles.  Yet  he  never  goes  out  of  his  way  for  the  purpose,  but 
iogeniously  contrives  the  moral  to  form  a  requisite  part  of  his  discourse.    AH  his  satires 

I  ue  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  of  inviting  man- 
kind to  ihe  regtdation  of  their  habits  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion.   His  prose  writings,  amidst  the  frequent  ruggedness  of  their  style,  are  rich  in  sen- 

ii  ttment,  and  abound  in  sententious  passages,  that  convey  the  soundest  ideas  upon  some 

!  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry.  Whilst  we  respect  his  talents  and 
revere  his  genioa,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  purpose  of  instruction  which  is  the 

|l  end  of  all  his  performances.  Although  politics  first  raised  his  fame,  and  fiction  has  em- 
Ubed  it  with  posterity,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
moralists  of  his  age.  If  Johnson  surpassed  him  in  purity  of  diction,  he  only  equals  him 
in  energy  of  thought  and  propriety  of  sentiment. 

**  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  whether  we  consider  the  originality  of  his  genius,  the  sim- 

plieity  of  his  design,  or  the  utility  of  his  moral,  De  Foe  is  now  universally  acknowledged 

to  stand  in  the  foremost  ground.    That  his  inventive  powers  were  of  the  first  order,  no 

one  can  doubt ;  nor  that  he  possessed  the  art  above  most  other  men,  of  infusing  into 

kis  peilbrmances  all  the  genuine  pathos  of  nature,  without  the  least  apparent  effort  or 

euggeration.     Although  he  is  now  most  known  by  the  first  great  effort  of  his  genius, 

'Robinson  Crusoe,'  yet  in  many  of  his  other  works  he  carries  his  art  to  the  highest  per- 

I  feetion.    In  these  we  discover  the  same  unpretending  sunplioity,  a  like  utility  of  purpose, 

ud  an  underiating  likeness  to  real  life.    However  uninriting  his  subject,  the  attention 

;  ii  insensibly  chained  down  by  the  intense  interest  it  excites,  and  the  reader  is  inspired 

^tli  a  reluctance  to  lay  down  the  story  until  the  whole  is  finished.    Much  critioiBm  has 

'  l)een  employed  to  decipher  the  charm  that  rivets  the  fiiculties,  and  creates  so  much 

I  interest  and  delight.    There  have  been  writers  who  bring  to  their  aid  greater  purity  of 

I  ^Bg^g«)  and  more  attractive  subjects  for  their  discourse  ;  but  how  few  of  them  can  be 

:  r^l  with  the  same  absorbing  attention,  and  firom  which  of  them  can  be  extracted  so 

oncb  nutriment  for  reflection  ?    Whilst,  in  ordinary  eases,  a  single  perusal  is  amply 

Nifficient,  and  often  more  than  can  be  conquered  without  weariness,  we  return  to  the 

I  Ittg«s  of  Be  Foe  with  renewed  delight,  and  read  him  to  the  close  with  an  appetite  that 

i^B^vses  to  be  satiated.    Whether  the  charm  consist  in  the  artificial  structure  of  his  story, 

in  the  minateness  and  quick  transition  of  incidents,  or  in  that  intense  persuasion  of 

^ty  which  everywhere  exists,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  together,  the  effect  is  no 
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leu  certain  than  it  is  Btriking ;  and  howerer  it  may  be  explained,  presents  a  rare  oocor- 
ronce  in  the  history  of  literature.  As  De  Foe  wrote  for  the  common  people,  who  form 
the  most  numerous  class  of  readers,  he  selected  his  subjects  in  accommodation  to  their 
habits  and  ideas  ;  and  his  language  is  the  fittest  in  the  world  to  recommend  them  to 
their  attention.  Let  the  same  stories  be  told  in  the  classical  style  of  our  purest  writers, 
and  they  would  at  once  lose  their  impressiye  attraction;  the  charm  would  be  broken,  and 
they  would  bear  about  the  same  comparison  with  the  great  original  as  Patrick's  *  Parable 
of  the  Pilgrim'  by  the  side  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  is  the  homely,  matter-of-fact 
style  of  Do  Foe,  wholly  firee  from  artificial  ornament  and  unincumbered  by  any  aim  at 
effect,  that  obtains  credit  with  the  reader.  He  is  conscious  of  no  disguise,  nor  is  there 
any  in  &ct ;  for  the  matters  detailed  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  are  related 
exactly  as  they  would  have  occurred  had  they  aotuaDy  taken  place.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  by  a  distinguished  living  writer,  that  *  it  is  the  last  style  which  should  bo 
attempted  by  a  writer  of  inferior  genius  ;  for  though  it  be  possible  to  disguise  mediocrity 
by  fine  writing,  it  appears  in  all  its  native  inanity  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  sim- 
plicity.'* 

"  It  may  call  for  some  surprise  that  De  Foe  should  have  been  so  little  known  as  a 
novelist,  beyond  the  range  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  To  recal  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  his  other  fictions,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  enrich  his  work  with  some  original 
remarks  upon  his  secondary  novels  by  his  early  tnend  Charles  Lamb,  whose  competency 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acquainted 
with  his  genius. 

*'  *  It  has  happened  not  seldom  that  one  work  of  some  author  has  so  transcendently 
surpassed  in  execution  the  rest  of  his  compositions,  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  dismissal  upon  the  latter,  and  to  consign  them  to  total  neglect  and  oblivion. 
It  has  done  wisely  in  this,  not  to  suffer  the  contemplation  of  excellencies  of  a  lower 
standard  to  abate,  or  stand  in  the  way  o^  the  pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  receive  firom  the 
master-piece. 

**  *  Again  it  has  happened,  that  firom  no  inferior  merit  of  execution  in  the  rest,  but 
from  superior  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  some  single  work  shall  hare  been 
suffered  to  eclipse  and  cast  into  shade  the  deserts  of  its  less  fortunate  brethren.  This 
has  been  done  with  more  or  less  injustice  in  the  case  of  the  popular  allegory  of  Bnnyan, 
in  which  the  beautiful  and  scriptural  image  of  a  pilgrim  or  wayfarer  (we  are  all  such 
upon  earth),  addressing  itself  intelligibly  and  feelingly  to  the  bosoms  of  all,  has  silenced, 
and  made  almost  to  be  foigotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarcely  less  tender  beauties  of  the 
*•  Holy  War  made  l^  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,'  of  the  same  author;  a  romance  less  happy 
in  its  subject,  but  surely  well  worthy  of  a  secondary  immortality.  But  in  no  instance 
has  this  excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more  unfidmess  than  against  what  may 
be  termed  the  secondaiy  novels  or  romances  of  De  Foe. 

'' '  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  people  hang  delighted  over  the  '  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  shaD  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the  world  lasts,  how  few 
comparatively  will  bear  to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the 
same  writer — four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior  interest,  except  what  results  from  a  less 
felicitous  choice  of  situation.  'Roxana,'  *  Singleton,'  <Moll  Flanders,'  <  ColonelJack,' 
axe  all  genuine  offspring  of  the  same  father.  They  bear  the  veritable  impress  of  De  Foe. 
An  unpractised  midwife  that  would  not  swear  to  the  nose,  lip,  forehead,  and  eye  of  eveiy 
one  of  them  I  They  are  in  their  way  as  full  of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit  as 
romantic  ;  only  they  want  the  uninhabited  island,  and  the  charm  that  has  bewitched 
the  world,  of  the  striking  solitary  situation. 


I 
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**  *  But  are  there  no  solitudes  out  of  the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  cannot  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  crowds  feel  frightfully  alone  ?  Singleton,  on  the  world  of  waters,  prowling 
about  with  pirates  less  merciful  than  the  creatures  of  any  howling  vrildemess  ;  is  he  not 
alone,  with  the  faces  of  men  ahout  him,  but  without  a  guide  that  can  conduct  him  through 
tbe  mists  of  educational  and  habitual  ignorance,  or  a  fellow-heart  that  can  interpret  to 
liim  the  new-born  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  unpractised  penitence  ?  Ojr  when  the  boy 
Colonel  Jack,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  heart  (the  worst  solitude),  goes  to  hide  his  ill- 
parehased  treasure  in  the  hollow  tree  by  night,  and  miraculously  loses,  and  miraculously 
finds  it  again — whom  hath  he  there  to  sympathise  with  him  7  or  of  what  sort  are  his 

asKxiates? 

^  *  The  narrative  manner  of  De  Foe  has  a  naturalness  about  it,  beyond  that  of  any 
otba*  novel  or  romance  writer.  His  fictions  have  all  the  air  of  true  stories.  It  is  im- 
pQsible  to  believe,  while  you  are  reading  them,  that  a  real  person  is  not  narrating  to 
yen  everywhere  nothing  but  what  really  happened  to  himself.  To  this  the  extreme 
hmdinesi  of  their  style  mainly  contributes.  We  use  the  word  in  its  best  and  heartiest 
sense— that  which  comes  home  to  the  reader.  The  narrators  everywhere  are  chosen  from 
low  Kfe,  or  have  had  their  origin  in  it ;  therefore  they  tell  their  own  tales,  (Mr  Coleridge 
hs  anticipated  us  in  this  remark,)  as  persons  in  their  degree  are  observed  to  do,  with 
infinite  repetition,  and  an  overacted  exactness,  lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded, 
cr  have  forgotten,  some  things  that  had  been  told  before.  Hence  the  emphatic  sentences 
marked  in  the  good  old  (but  deserted)  Italic  type ;  and  hence,  too,  the  frequent  in- 
trrposition  of  the  reminding  old  colloquial  parenthesis,  "  I  say**—"  mind"— and  the  like, 
when  the  story-teller  repeats  what,  to  a  practised  reader,  might  appear  to  have  been 
saffidently  insisted  upon  before  :  which  made  an  ingenious  critic  observe,  that  his  works, 
in  tiius  kind,  were  excellent  reading  for  the  kitchen.  And,  in  truth,  the  heroes  and  he- 
ranes  of  Dc  Foe  can  never  again  hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much  higher  class  of  readers 
than  that  of  the  servant-maid  or  the  sailor.  •  Crusoe'  keeps  its  rank  only  by  tough  pre- 
Kription ;  *  Singleton,'  the  pirate—*  Colonel  Jack,'  the  thief—*  Moll  Flanders,'  both  thief 
and  harlot— *Roxana,'  harlot  and  something  worse— would  be  startling  ingredients  in 
the  bin  of  fere  of  modem  literary  delicacies.  But,  then,  what  pirates,  what  thieves,  and 
what  harlots  is  the  thief,  the  harlot,  and  the  pirate  of  De  Foel  We  would  not  hesitate 
to  gay,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction,  where  the  lives  of  such  characters  are  described, 
is  •milt  and  delinquency  made  less  seductive,  or  the  sufPering  made  more,  closely  to  follow 
the  commission,  or  the  penitence  more  earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the  intervening  flashes 
of  religious  visitation,  upon  the  rude  and  uninstructed  soul,  more  meltingly  and  fearfully 
painted.  They,  in  this,  come  near  to  the  tenderness  of  Bunyan  ;  while  the  livelier  pic- 
tnrca  and  incidents  in  them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding,  tend  to  diminish  that  fas- 
ti'Koasness  to  the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  common  life,  which  an  unrestrained  passion 
for  the  ideal  and  the  sentimentiJ  is  in  danger  of  producing.' 

'^  It  has  been  intimated,  that  Richardson,  who  must  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of 
De  Foe,  may  have  taken  him  for  his  model.  There  is  the  more  reason  to  suppose  this, 
sjs  Dr  Towers,  *  because  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dramatic  form  into  which  De  Foe 
has  thrown  many  parts  of  his  works  of  imagination,  has  been  evidently  imitated  by 
Richardson  in  his  *  Pamela,'  *  Clarissa,*  and  *  Sir  Charles  Grandison.*  Dr  Kippis,  tak- 
ing up  the  same  idea,  observes,  *  Richardson  seems  to  have  learned  from  him  that  mode 
of  delineating  character  and  carrying  on  dialogues,  and  that  minute  discrimination  of  the 
'  drcmnstances  of  events,  in  which  De  Foe  so  eminently  excelled.  I^  in  certain  respects, 
ihe  disciple  rose  above  his  master,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  in  others  he  was  inferior  to 
bim ;  for  his  conversations  are  sometimes  more  tedious  and  diffuse ;  and  his  works, 
though  beantiftil  in  their  kind,  are  not  by  any  means  so  various.  Both  of  these  writers 
bad  a  wonderful  ability  in  drawing  pictures  of  human  nature  and  human  life.    A  carefol 
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perusal  of  the  *  Famfly  Instraetor*  and  the  *  Religioiu  Conrtohip/  would  paxtioiilarly 
tend  to  show  the  resemblance  between  De  Foe  and  Riohardflon.'  Bat  whatever  like- 
ness ma  J  be  traced  between  the  two  writers,  the  diffoseness  of  Richardson  will  ewer  keep 
him  in  the  baek  gronnd ;  whilst  the  yeiy  homeliness  of  De  Foe's  language,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  incidents  as  they  resptet  peraonSy  time,  and  place,  imparts  to  them  i 
witchery,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  gives  him  an  nnriyalled  claim  to  snperiority. 
Dr  Towers  farther  obserres,  that  *  U  Richardson  is  to  be  traced  to  De  Foe,  we  h8?e 
sometimes  thought  that  the  latter  was,  with  regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  somewhat  in- 
debted to  Banyan,  an  aathor  whom  he  most  have  read  in  his  yoath,  and  whose  religions 
principles  are  obvions  in  the  second  yolnme  of  *  Robinson  Crnsoe.'  In  jastification  of 
this  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that  examples  of  the  likeness  may  be  adduced  from '  MoU 
Flanders,'  as  compared  with  Banyan's  *  Grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  Sinners/  and 
it  may  be  also  traced  in  some  of  the  other  writings  of  De  Foe. 

**  If  the  foregoing  estimate  of  De  Foe's  talents  has  not  been  orerstated,"  concludes  Mr 
Wilson,  *'  he  will  deserre  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  enterprising 
writers  of  his  age.  But,  if  we  regard  the  utility  of  his  performances,  he  is  entitled  to  still 
higher  praise.  He  who  aims  to  rescae  mankind  £rom  the  thraldom  of  oppression,  win 
lays  open  the  sources,  and  enforces  the  true  principles  of  knowledge,  yirtue,  and  happi- 
ness, has  no  mean  prstensionB  to  our  regard ;  and  if  the  successful  display  of  hi$ 
talents  be  a  just  foundation  for  fome,  but  few  will  be  disposed  to  withhold  it  from  oar 
author.  His  works  haye  passed  through  more  numerous  editions  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  most  writers ;  no  mean  test,  surely,  of  their  merit.  For,  as  Mr  Chalmers  observes, 
*  He  whose  works  have  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long,  must  be  deemed  a  writer  of 
no  small  estimation  ;  the  people's  verdict  being  the  proper  test  of  what  they  are  the 
proper  judges.*  Amidst  the  taste  for  coUecting  uniform  editions  of  popular  English 
writers,  it  ii  surprising  that  De  Foe  has  not  received  such  a  distinction,  and  it  confers 
some  reproach  upon  the  British  press.  In  spite  of  the  obloquy  cast  upon  him  by  his  coo- 
temporaries,  the  time  is  now  arrived  iriien  he  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most 
useftil,  because  one  of  the  most  instraetiTe,  writers  of  his  day.  If  he  paid  the  tax  of 
censure  for  his  celebrity,  it  was  in  a  cause  that  will  be  approved  by  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous." 

Mr  Chalmers's  eritleism  npon  the  genius  and  writings  of  De  Foe  is  as  follows :— "  The 
time  is  come  when  De  Foe  most  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  is  one  d 
the  most  captivating  writers  of  which  this  island  can  boast.  Before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  this  pre-eminence,  he  must  be  conridered  distinctly  as  a  poet,  as  a  novelist^  as  a 
polemic,  as  a  commercial  writer,  and  as  a  grave  historian. 

^  As  a  poet,  we  must  look  to  the  end  of  his  effusions  rather  than  to  his  execution, 
ere  we  can  allow  him  eonsiderable  praise.  To  mollify  national  animosities,  or  to  vindicate 
national  rights,  are  certainly  noble  objects,  which  merit  the  vigour  and  imagination  of 
Milton,  or  the  flow  and  preetsion  of  Pope ;  but  our  author's  energy  runs  into  harshness, 
and  his  sweetness  is  to  be  tasted  in  his  prose  more  than  in  his  poesy*  If  we  regard  tlie 
adventures  of  Crusoe,  like  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  as  a  poem,  his  moral,  his 
incidents,  and  his  language,  must  lift  him  high  on  the  poet's  scale.  His  professed  poems, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  propriety  of  sentiment  or  the  suavity  of  their  numbers,  may 
indeed,  without  much  loss  of  pleasure  or  instruction,  be  resigned  to  those  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  Pope,  poach  in  the  fields  of  obsolete  poetry  for  brilliant  thoughts,  felicities  d 
phrase,  w  for  happy  rhymes. 

^  As  a  novelist,  every  one  will  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank,  who  considers  his 
originality,  his  performance,  and  his  pnrpoee.  *  The  Ship  of  Fools '  had  indeed  tH^en 
launched  in  eariy  times ;  but  who,  like  De  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  reader  to  sea,  in 
order  to  mend  the  heart  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  diowii^  his  readen  the 
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affeeto  of  •drexritj,  or  how  thejr  might  equally  be  called  to  smtain  his  hero's  trials,  as 
dief  tailed  nmnd  the  world  1  But,  without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  haye  any  aalutary  oonaeqnence.  This  he  had  foreseen ;  and  for  this  he  has  pro- 
fidsd  by  giring  his  adTentures  in  a  style  so  pleasing,  because  it  is  simple,  and  so 
istenstiBg,  because  it  is  particular,  that  eveiy  one  Csncies  he  could  write  a  similar  lan- 
gasge«  It  was,  then,  idle  in  Boyer  formerly,  or  in  Smollett  lately,  to  speak  of  De  Foe 
tt  s^cr^F  writer  in  little  eitimation.  The  writings  of  no  author  since  have  run  through 
mm  numeroufl  editions,  and  he  whose  works  hare  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long, 
■ut  be  deemed  a  writer  of  no  sm^dl  estimation  ;  the  people's  yerdict  being  the  proper 
tart  of  what  they  are  the  proper  judges. 

^  As  a  polemic,  I  fear  we  must  regard  our  author  with  less  kindness,  though  it  must 
;  kiwoUected  that  he  lived  during  a  contentious  period,  when  two  parties  distracted  the 
artioB,  and  writers  indulged  in  great  asperities.  But,  in  opposition  to  reproach,  let  it 
bt  erer  remembered,  that  he  defended  freedom  without  anarchy ;  that  he  supported 
tdention  without  libertinism ;  that  he  pleaded  for  moderation  even  amidst  violence. 
WiA  scuteneaa  of  intelleet,  with  keenness  of  wit,  with  archness  of  diction,  and  perti- 
oieity  of  design,  it  must  be  allowed  that  nature  had  qualified,  in  a  high  degree,  De  Foe 
fcradupntant.  His  polemical  treatises,  whatever  might  have  been  their  attractions 
OMe,  may  now  be  deUvered  without  reserve  to  those  who  delight  in  polemical  reading. 
De  Foe,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  party  writer ;  but  were  not  Swift  and  Prior,  Steele 
aad  Addison,  Halifez  and  Bolingbroke,  party  writers  ?  De  Foe  being  a  party  writer 
QpoD  settled  principles,  did  not  chai^  with  the  change  of  parties  ;  Addison  and  Steele, 
hior  sad  SifHft,  connected  as  they  were  with  persons,  changed  their  note  as  persons 
ven  elevated  or  depressed. 

"As  a  eommerbial  writer,  De  Foe  is  feiily  entitled  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
raong  his  contemporaries,  whatever  may  be  their  performances  or  their  feme.  Little 
1 1  voald  be  his  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  he  wrote  on  commercial  legislation  like  Addison, 
,  vbo,  when  he  touches  on  trade,  sinks  into  imbecility,  without  knowledge  of  feet,  or  power 
I;  ofttgumenl.*  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  De  Foe  as  a  commercial  disquisitor 
I  m  originality  and  depth.  He  has  many  sentiments  with  regard  to  traffic,  which  are 
'  Nsttered  through  his  Reviews,  and  whidi  I  never  read  in  any  other  book.  His  'Giving 
-  hkm  no  Charity'  im  a  oi^ital  performance,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  thoughts 
'  tbont  the  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery,  which  are  either  half  formed  or  half 
I  cxprassed*  Were  we  to  compare  De  Foe  with  D'Avenant,  it  would  be  found  that 
B'Avenant  has  more  detail  from  official  documents ;  that  De  Foe  has  more  feet  from 
wider  inquiry.  D'Avenant  is  more  apt  to  consider  laws  in  their  particular  application  ; 
De  Foe  more  frequently  investigates  commercial  l^slation  in  its  general  effects.  From 
tKe  pnblicata0iis  ct  D'Avenant  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  he  was  not  very  regardful  of 
BMas,  or  very  attentive  to  consequences ;  De  Foe  is  more  correct  in  his  motives,  and 
none  salutary  in  his  ends.  But,  as  a  commercial  prophet,  De  Foe  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Child,  who,  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  conduct  must  finally  be  directed 
^  their  principles,  foretold  the  colonial  revolt.  De  Foe,  allowing  his  prejudices  to 
obsenre  his  sagacity,  reprobated  that  suggestion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more 
rtKnaons  prompter  than  entliusiaam.  Were  we,  however,  to  form  an  opinion,  not  from 
ipeeial  paosgea,  but  from  whole  performances,  we  must  incline  to  De  Foe,  when  com- 
piled with  the  ablest  contemporary :  wa  most  allow  him  the  preference,  on  recollection, 
th^  vrhen  he  writes  on  oommeree  he  seldom  feihi  to  insinuate  some  axiom  of  morals,  or 
to  inculcate  some  precept  of  religion. 


••Seethe  -Prtsent  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Neoesdty  of  an  Augmentation ;'  andieohig 
Conmiereial  Papers  in  the  *  F^holder.' 


— *^^ 
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**  As  an  hiBtoriaiiy  it  will  be  found  that  our  aothor  bad  few  equals  in  the  Eogliah 
language  when  he  wrote.    His  *  Memoin  of  a  Cayalier '  show  bow  well  be  conld  execute  \ 
the  lighter  narratives.    His  'History  of  the  Union'  evinces  that  be  was  equal  to  the  , 
higher  department  of  historic  composition.    This  is  an  account  of  a  single  event,  difficult  i 
indeed  in  its  ezecutioUy  but  beneficial  certainly  in  its  consequences.  With  extraordinary 
skill  and  information  our  author  relates,  not  only  the  event,  but  the  transactions  whicli 
preceded,  and  the  effects  which  followed.    He  is  at  once  learned  and  intelligent.    Con- 
sidering the  factiousness  of  the  age,  bis  candour  is  admirable.    His  moderation  is  exem- 
plary.   And  if  he  spoke  of  James  I  as  a  tyrant,  he  only  exercised  the  prerogatiTe  ! 
which  our  historians  formerly  enjoyed,  of  casting  obloquy  on  an  unfortunate  race, 
in  order  to  supply  deficiency   of  knowledge,   of  elegance,   and   of  style.     In  this 
instance  De  Foe  allowed  bis  prejudice  to  overpower  bis  philosophy.    If  the  language  of 
his  narrative  want  the  dignity  of  the  great  historians  of  the  current  times,  it  has  greater 
facility  ;  if  it  is  not  always  grammatical,  it  is  generally  precise  ;  and  if  it  be  thongbt 
defective  in  strength,  it  must  be  allowed  to  excel  in  sweetness.   Such  are  the  pretensions 
of  De  Foe  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  writers  of  our 
island."  • 

Mr  Haslitt,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,*  remarks : — **  De  Foe  was  too  fond  of 
the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient ;  and  bad  much  too  dry,  bard,  and  concentrated  an 
understanding  of  the  truth,  to  allow  of  any  compromise  with  it  from  courtesy  to  tbe  I 
feelings  or  opinions  of  others.  This  kept  him  in  perpetual  hot  water.  It  was  a 
virtue,  but  carried  to  a  repeated  excess.  It  set  tbe  majority  against  him,  and  torocd 
his  dearest  friends  into  his  bitterest  foes.  If  yon  make  no  concessions  to  the  world,  yon 
must  expect  no  favours  from  it.  Our  author's  blindness  and  simplicity  on  this  head 
amount  to  tbe  dramatic*  >He  went  on  censuring  and  contradicting  all  sects  and  parties, 
setting  them  to  rights,  recommending  peace  to  them,  praying  each  to  give  up  its  darling 
prejudice  and  absurdity ;  and  then  be  wonders  that  *  a  man  of  peace  and  reason,'  like 
himself,  should  be  the  butt  of  universal  contumely  and  hatred.  If  an  individual  differs 
from  you  in  common  with  others,  yon  do  not  so  much  mind  it— 4t  is  the  act  of  a  bo.ly, 
and  implies  no  particular  assumption  of  superior  wisdom  or  virtue  ;  but  if  be  not  only 
differs  from  yon,  but  from  bis  own  side  too,  you  then  can  endure  the  scandal  no  longer, 
but  join  to  hunt  him  down  as  a  prodigy  of  unheard  of  insolence  and  presumption,  and  to 
get  rid  of  him  and  bis  boasted  honesty  and  independence  together.  While,  therefore, 
the  author  of  *  Tbe  Tme-Bom  Englishman,'  <  The  Shortest  Way  with  tbe  Dissenters,' 
and  *  The  Legion  Petition,*  thought  he  was  deserving  well  of  God  and  bis  country,  he 
was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  bis  own  bead.  Nothing  produces  such  antipathy  in  others 
as  a  total  seeming  want  of  sympathy  with  them.  De  Foe  was  urged  on  by  a  straight- 
forwardness and  stuidiness  of  feeling,  which  did  not  permit  him  to  give  up  a  single  iota 
of  bis  convictions  ;  but  it  was  '  stuff  o'  tbe  conscience '  with  him  ;  there  was  nothing  of 
spleen,  malevolence,  or  the  spirit  of  contradiction  in  bis  nature.  Still  we  consider  him 
rather  as  an  acute,  sealous,  and  well*informed  partisan,  than  as  a  general  and  dispas- 
sionate reasoner.  He  was  a  distinguished  polemic,  rather  than  a  philosopher.  Thongh 
he  exorcised  bis  understanding  powerfully  and  variously,  yet  it  was  always  under  the 
guidance  of  a  certain  banner — ^in  support  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  He  was  too  mnch 
in  the  beat  of  tbe  battle — ^too  constantly  occupied  in  attacking  or  defending  one  side  or 
tbe  other,  to  consider  fairly  whether  both  might  not  be  in  the  wrong.  He  asked  himself 
(as  be  was  obliged  to  do  in  bis  own  vindication),  *  Why  am  I  in  the  right  T  and  gave 


*  '*  On  looking  over  the  register  of  books  which  have  been  entered  at  Stiitioncrs*  Hall,  I  ^a' 
surprised  ond  disappointed  to  find  to  few  of  De  Foe's  writings  entered  as  property,  and  his  name 
never  mentioned  as  an  author  or  a  man." 
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admirable  reasons  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  so  ;  but  he  never  thought  of  asking  himself 
the  farther  question,  '  Am  I  in  the  right  or  no  ?'  This  would  have  been  entering  on  a 
new  and  unexplored  tract,  and  might  haye  led  to  no  very  welcome  results.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  :  De  Foe,  though  a  most  strenuous  and  persevering  advocate 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  toleration  to  those  Dissenters  who,  in  his  view,  agreed 
with  the  church  in  the  essential*  of  Christianity,  was,  notwithstanding,  far  from  being 
disposed  to  extend  the  same  indulgence  to  Socinians,  Anabaptists,  or  other  heretical  per- 
eons.  Of  course  he  would  conceive  that  he,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in  concert, 
▼ere  not  criminal  in  excluding  others  from  the  privilege  in  question ;  but  he  did  not 
eoburge  his  views  beyond  this  point,  so  as  to  change  places  with  those  who  entirely 
I  Offered  with  him ;  and  in  this  respect  fell  short  of  the  philosophical  and  liberal  opinions 
of  Locke,  and  even  Toland,  who  placed  toleration  on  the  broad  ground  of  a  general  prin- 
Qple,  whatever  exceptions  might  arise  from  particular  circumstances,  and  urgent  poli- 
j  tical  expediency.  We  should,  therefore,  hudly  be  warranted  in  admitting  De  Foe 
'.  i&to  the  class  <^  pexfectly  free  and  unshackled  speculative  thinkers  ;  though  we  cer- 
I'  Uinly  may  rank  him  among  the  foremost  of  polemical  writers  for  vigour  and  ability  of 
I  execution." 

The  opinion  of  an  able  writer  in  the  '  Retrospective  Review '  upon  the  merits  of 
De  Foe,  are  thus  expressed  in  a  review  of  the  '  Momoirs  of  a  Cavalior :' — "  We  avail 
!  ooiselves  with  some  satisfaction  of  an  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers  an  old 
and  valued  acquaintance,  as  one  whom  they  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  sight 
o^  amidst  the  perplexities  of  life,  and  the  competition  of  more  obtrusive  candidates  for 
their  notice.  For  our  own  part,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  bustle  and  cares  of  middle 
age,  the  mere  mention  of  our  author's  name  falls  upon  us,  as  cool  and  refreshing  as  a 
drop  of  rain  in  the  hot  and  parched  midday ;  for  it  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  it  the 
recollection  of  the  morning  of  our  life~->tho8e  green  and  pleasant  years,  when  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  tho  desert-island  was  perpetually  mingling  with  the  day-dreams  of  our 
imagination.    •    •    • 

**  AUter  a  vain  attempt  to  apply  to  De  Foe  those  laws  of  criticism  which  hold  in 
ordinary  casee^,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  a  phenomenon,  and  to  consider  his 
g>enius  as  something  rare  and  curious,  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  any  class  what- 
ever. Throughout  the  ample  stores  of  fiction,  in  which  our  literature  abounds  more  than 
that  cf  any  other  people,  there  are  no  works  which  at  all  resemble  his,  either  in  the 
design  or  execution.  Without  any  precursor  in  the  strange  and  unwonted  path  he  chose, 
and  without  a  follower,  he  spun  his  web  of  coarse,  but  original  materials,  which  no 
mortal  had  ever  thought  of  using  before ;  and  when  he  had  done  it  seems  as  though  ha 
luid  snapped  the  thread,  and  conveyed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  imitation.  To  have  a 
Bunerous  train  of  followers  is  nsuaUy  considered  as  adding  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer ; 
▼e  deem  it  a  eireumstance  of  peculiar  honour  to  De  Foe  that  he  had  none ;  for,  in 
general,  they  are  the  faults  of  a  great  author,  the  parts  where  he  exaggerates  truth  or 
deviates  from  propriety,  that  become  the  prey  of  the  imitator.  Wherever  he  has  stolen 
a  *  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,'  wherever  the  vigour  andfreshness  of  nature  are  apparent, 
there  he  is  inaccessible  to  imitation.  The  fugitive  charms  which  are  thus  imparted,  the 
Tolatile  and  subtle  spirit  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  the  work,  baffle  and  elude 
the  grasp  of  mere  imitative  genius.  In  the  fictions  of  De  Foe  we  meet  with  nothing 
tbat  IB  artificial,  or  that  does  not  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  The  ingenuity  which  could 
counterfeit  works  of  a  more  elaborate  kind,  and  much  more  highly  as  well  as  curiously 
vrooght,  could  make  nothing  of  a  simplicity  so  naked,  and  a  manner  so  pexfectly  natural. 
The  most  consummate  art  was  unable  to  follow  where  no  vestiges  of  art  were  to  be 
wen,  for  either  none  has  been  employed,  or  its  traces  are  concealed  as  carefully  as 
the  Indian  hides  his  footsteps  from  the  observation  of  his  pursuers ;  since,  to  the  critical 
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eve,  nothing  isviiible  bat  the  eaay  unconstraint  of  natore,  and  the  fearleamess  of 
truth.  Beddeiy  it  mast  be  allowed  that  the  temptation  to  imitate  was  as  small  as 
the  difficnlties  were  many  and  great ;  for  whilst  he  transcribed  from  the  volume  of  life 
with  a  fidelity  and  closeness  that  have  never  been  equaUed,  with  a  singularly  mortified 
taste,  he  ohose  the  plainest  and  least  inviting  pages  of  the  whole  book.  Those  who 
would  imitate  De  Foe  must  copy  from  nature  herself ;  and,  instead  of  dressix^  her  out 
to  advantage,  content  themselves  with  delineating  some  of  her  simplest  and  homeliest 
features. 

« In  the  distribution  of  talents  among  men  of  genius,  two  or  three  are  generally  found 
united  in  the  same  mind,  whilst  not  one  of  them  is  possessed  in  perfection.    But  Nature, 
when  she  made  De  Foe,  seems  to  have  forsaken  her  usual  practice,  and,  iu  a  playful 
mood,  to  have  sent  him  into  the  world  with  one  mighty  talent  for  his  portion,  but  des- 
titute of  almost  every  other.    Amidst  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  more  elevated  passions 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  a  surprising  poverty  of  imagination,  and  a  total  dearth  of 
humour  and  wit,  of  fancy  and  eloquence,  our  admiration,  or  rather  our  wonder,  is  still 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  m  display  of  invention  the  most  unbounded,  and  a  faculty  of 
imitation  the  most  consummate.    His  fictions  are  not  so  much  the  counterfeit  of  some- 
thing existing,  as  they  are  themselves  the  veiy  originals ;  the  creations  of  his  brain  do 
not  wear  the  semblance  only  of  truth,  but  are  absolutely  quickened  with  its  vitality ;  lus 
phantoms,  if  such  we  may  call  them,  steal  not  forth  at  eventide,  apparent  only  when  the 
actual  world  is  obscured  ;  they  walk  abroad  in  the  open  day,  and  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  substantial  forms  and  realities  of  life.    No  unlucky  mischance  or 
awkward  gesture  betrays  the  hand  that  directs  their  motions ;  the  real  author  never  for 
an  instant  obtrudes  himself  into  the  presence  of  his  reader,  the  imaginary  hero  is  the 
only  person  who  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  of  his  existence  we  are  as  weU  convinced  as  i 
we  are  of  our  own.    With  a  confiding  security  in  the  genuineness  of  his  memoirs,  we 
follow  him  over  land  and  sea^  engage  with  him  in  adventures,  sometimes  marvellous, 
always  strange — accompany  him  in  travels  where  human  foot  had  never  penetrated— 
sail  with  him  in  latitudes  where  ship  had  never  been,  along  coasts  that  were  never  laid 
down  in  a  chart ;  and  all  the  time  have  not  the  least  suspicion  that  our  companion  is  a 
mere  shade,  and  that  the  author  who  has  thus  led  us  in  imagination  round  the  world 
never  stirred  from  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote.    Our  fellow  traveller  ia  sometimes  a 
soldier,  but  more  frequently  a  sailor,  who  is  merchant  or  pirate  as  opportunity  dictates, 
and  always  a  logue  ;  but  tins  is  respectable  society.    We  are  sometimes  introduced  into 
company  of  which  an  honest  man  may  well  be  ashamed,  and  then  we  take  a  trip  to  the 
plantations,  or  skulk  in  holes  and  oomers  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  justice.    But  whether 
soldier  or  sailor,  merchant  or  pirate,  thie^  or  what  not,  we,  at  least,  never  suspeot  him  of 
being  an  impostor,  but  give  him  ample  credit  for  having  perpetrated  all  the  rogueries 
which  he  so  deliberately  recounts.    All  that  he  does»  or  says»  or  thinks,  is  in  the  line  of 
his  vocation,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.    His  language  is  always  that  of  the  pLun 
and  unlettered  person  he  professes  himself ;  homely  in  phraseology,— in  expression  rude 
and  inartificial ;  yet  Hke  that  of  one  who  has  received  a  distinct  impressioa  of  objects 
which  he  has  seen,  it  is  often  forcible,  happy,  and  strongly  descriptive.    Generally 
speaking,  in  other  fictitious  narratives,  a  tendency  to  moraliie  oat  of  reason,  or  in  a  vein 
too  elevated  for  the  eharacter  assumed,  or  a  continued  effort  to  be  uniform^  wise  or 
elaborately  witty,  is  almost  sure  to  nnTnftBV"  the  impostor,  and  expose  the  dreaming 
pedant  at  his  desk  ;  or  if  these  oharaoteristio  marks  be  wantmg^  either  the  nairative  is 
inconsistent  with  itself  or  it  contradicts  some  known  and  established  fret,  or  there  is 
some  anachronism,  or  some  other  overt  act  against  tnith  ia  committed,  which  critical 
sagacity  seldom  fails  to  detect  and  punish.    Bat  oor  aathor  is  never  caught  tripping  in 
this  way  ;  he  moraUxes,  to  be  sure^  as  maoh  or  more  than  most  writers,  bat  then  his 
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nAeetknu  are  always  in  the  right  yein :  he  never  steps  iirom  behind  the  curtain  to  figure 

j  awaj  himself  npon  the  stage.    Either  a  yigilanoe  that  was  perpetually  on  the  watoh 

preaerred  him  from  enory  or  he  went  right  by  mere  instinct ;  or  he  so  identified  himself 

I  with  his  imaginary  hero  that  he  beoame,  in  fancy,  the  very  individual  he  was  creating, 

I  and  was  therefore  necessarily  always  in  character.    But,  whatever  vigilance  he  used,  he 

I  has  always  the  art  to  appear  perfectly  unconcerned  ;  there  is  none  of  the  constraint  that 

uaaDy  aecompaniea  a  painful  effort  to  support  imposture ;  his  hero  is  not  stiff  and 

awkward  like  a  puppet,  which  has  no  volnntaiy  motion,  but  moves  freely  and  carelessly 

;  akxDg  the  stage ;  talks  to  ns  in  an  honest,  open,  confidential  sort  of  way ;  lays  his  inmost 

tlioag^ts  and  feelings  open  before  us,  as  before  a  confessor,  without  caution  or  subter- 

V  fqe ;  and  by  never  askmg  our  beliei^  never  seeming  conscious  of  a  possibility  of  its  being 

doied,  &irly  compels  us  to  grant  it. 

^  A  eireumstance  peculiar  to  the  fictions  of  De  Foe,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  give 
thflm  an  air  of  reality,  is,  that  their  subjects  are  not  such  as  are  usually  adopted  by  the 
writers  of  romance.  They  think  it  beneath  them  to  have  aught  to  do  with  anything  but 
great  names  and  high  rank ;  or  if  ever  they  make  a  stoop  from  their  greatness,  it  is  to 
descend  at  once  into  the  veiy  lowest  class  of  men,  whose  rudeness  has  something  in  it  of 
the  picturesque.  Between  the  palace  and  the  hovel  there  is  seldom  an  intermediate 
itsga  for  the  genius  of  romance  to  put  up  at,  and  consequently  we  never  expect  to  meet 
with  the  pains-taking  people  who  inhabit  houses  of  brick,  dealers  in  small  wares,  shop- 
keepen,  and  masters  of  trading  vessels,  straying  through  the  realms  of  fiction.  Now  this 
is  predaely  the  sort  of  company  into  which  De  Foe  introduces  us,  and  their  adventures 
have  more  the  air  of  matters  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  names  and  professions 
Mmnding  so  onromantic  and  common-place.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  his  fictions, 
which  is  still  more  remarkable.  Our  author's  indifference  to  the  fair  sex  is  well  known, 
u  also  that  he  has  fallen  under  their  ban  for  having  presumed  to  show  that  any  story 
ceuld  be  made  interesting  with  which  they  had  nd  concern.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
itale  and  haekneyed  subject,  a  couple  of  lovers  led  through  every  difficulty  and  danger 
the  anihor  could  possibly  contrive  to  throw  in  their  way,  to  be  at  length  crowned 
felicity  and  marriage,  he  shows  us  a  man  struggling  for  the  aoquintion  of  wealth, 
aid  getting  ric^  at  all  events,  by  fiur  means  or  foul.  Of  love,  at  least  the  sentimental 
part  of  it,  he  dearly  has  no  notion  ;  and  marriage,  if  it  happens  to  be  mentioned  at  all, 
is  quite  by  the  way,  purely  incidental  to  the  main  action,  and  never  allowed  to  interrupt 
the  grand  business  of  life.  When  the  hero  has  made  his  fortune,  the  author  lays  down 
his  pen :  the  interest  of  the  story  is  at  an  end. 

**  De  Foe  himseU^  during  the  greater  part  of  his  troubled  life,  laboured  under  pecu- 
niary dtfUenhies,  and^  in  the  end,  is  said  to  have  died  insolvent.  It  would  seem,  l^ere- 
feie,  that  he  was  resolved  to  feast  his  imagination  with  what  he  oould  not  enjoy  in 
nafity ;  and  as  he  felt  the  miseries  of  poverty  in  his  own  person,  and  was  probably  always 
spesnlatJBg  for  the  acquirition  of  wealth,  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  it  the  most 
interesting  pursuit  in  which  his  hero  could  possibly  be  engaged.  Whatever  truth  there 
Bay  be  fai  this,  the  propensity  to  accumulate  ideal  riches  is  everywhere  clearly  evinced. 
If  his  imagination  ever  grows  wanton,  it  is  in  some  dream  of  ideal  wealth ;  if  it  ever 
wirma,  it  is  in  the  recital  of  some  brisk  trade  which  his  hero  is  driving  at  a  profit  of  a 
hundred  per  cent.  With  what  complacency  will  he  enumemte  the  several  articles  of  a 
rich  booty,  no  matter  how  obtained.  How  he  revels  in  the  idea  of  a  stream  that  roUs 
down  sands  of  gold,  or  an  El-Dorado,  where  it  is  to  be  had  for  picking  up,  or  an  oyster- 
bed,  where  every  oyster  contains  a  pearl  of  immense  price !  He  is  never  contented  with 
SBaU  gains,  or  fond  of  imagining  unsuccessful  speculations,  but  delights  in  a  lucky  ad- 
ventiae,  and  enriching  his  hero  with  the  proceeds ;  to^abandon  him,  indeed,  in  poverty, 
to  Idm  as  contrary  to  all  rule  as  any  other  novelist  would  consider  it  to  leave  his 
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principal  personage  nnmarried.  Bat  this  is  a  disposition  altogether  nnheroic,  and 
sayoors  so  little  of  romance,  the  employment  and  porsoits  of  his  fiotitions  heroes  consti- 
tute so  completely  the  business  of  the  class  of  people  from  whom  they  are  taken,  and  the 
arts  and  practices  they  have  recourse  to  are  so  mnch  in  the  way  of  the  world,  that  we 
never  suspect  these  matter-of-fact  personages  of  being  the  nnsubstantial  creatorea  of 
mere  invention. 

**  The  grand  secret  of  his  art,  however,  if  art  it  can  be  called,  and  were  not  rather  an 
instinct,  consLsts  doubtless  of  the  astonishing  minuteness  of  the  details,  and  the  circiun- 
stantial  particularity  with  which  evezything  is  laid  before  as.  It  is  by  this,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  fictitious  narratives  are  distinguishable  from  the  genuine 
memoirs  of  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  relate.  The  facts  in  the  one 
case  may  be  as  probable  as  in  the  other,  the  descriptions  as  vivid  and  striking,  the  style 
as  natural  and  unconstrained ;  still  there  is  an  indefinable  something  which  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  the  former,  though  we  may  not  have  remarked  its  presence  in  the  latter. 
Some  unimportant  particular,  some  minute  circumstance,  which  none  but  he  who  had  seen 
it  with  his  own  eyes  would  have  thought  of  remarking,  will  always  serve,  like  the  scarcely 
discernible  lines  on  a  genuine  note,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  counterfeit. 
The  eye  of  imagination,  however  strong  and  piercing,  cannot  always  pervade  the  whole 
scene,  and  see  everything  distinctly ;  the  more  prominent  features,  indeed,  it  may  deve- 
lope  with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  an  almost  unclouded  vision,  but  all  besidea  is 
either  obscured  with  mist,  or  lost  in  impenetrable  shade  ;  and  he  who  paints  from  the  ideal 
must  consequently  either  leave  these  parts  unfinished,  or  spread  his  colours  at  random. 
It  is  the  singular  merit  of  De  Foe  to  have  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  his  fictitious  narratives  every  characteristic  mark  by  which  we  distingnish 
between  real  and  pretended  adventures.  The  whole  scene  lay  expanded  before  him  in 
the  fulness  of  light  and  life,  and,  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  everything  is  deli- 
neated with  truth  and  accuracy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  light  fall 
advantageously,  or  wink  with  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  the  delusion  complete,  by 
hiding  the  defects  and  softening  down  the  harsh  lines  of  the  representation ;  the  most  pene- 
trating gaze,  aided  by  the  strongest  light,  cannot  detect  the  imposition,  or  distingmsh 
between  the  shade  and  the  substance.  Writers  of  fiction  may,  in  general,  be  said  rather 
to  shadow  forth  than  fully  to  delineate  their  visions,  either  because  they  flit  away  too 
early,  or  are  never  seen  with  sufficient  distinctness ;  like  the  first  discoverers  of  countries, 
they  trace  out  a  few  promontories  on  their  chart,  and  give  a  faint  outline  of  something 
indistinctly  seen.  In  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  De  Foe  could  travel  round  the  world  in 
idea,  seeing  everything  with  the  distinctness  of  natural  vision,  and  noting  eveiything 
with  the  minuteness  of  the  most  accurate  observer.  His  chart  presents  us  not  merely 
with  the  bold  headland,  shooting  forth  into  the  deep,  or  the  clearly  defined  mountain 
that  rises  into  middle  air  behind ;  we  have  the  whole  coast  fully  and  fikirly  traced  out, 
with  the  soundings  of  every  bay,  the  direction  of  every  ontient,  and  the  quarter  of  every 
wind  that  blows. 

*'  The  possession  of  this  marvellous  fiusulty  haa  enabled  him  to  communicate  snch  an 
air  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fictions,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  human  life 
was  ever  before,  or  has  over  since  been,  so  fiiithfully  represented,  and  to  suspect  that 
every  other  author  has,  more  or  less,  exaggerated  or  distorted,  exalted  or  debased,  the 
nature  from  which  he  drew.  It  may  appear  to  savour  somewhat  of  paradox,  but  we 
win  venture  to  affirm  that  De  Foe  was  not  more  indebted  for  this  superiority  to  the 
possession  of  the  single  fiMulty  we  have  mentioned,  than  to  the  want  of  those  other 
powers  by  which  more  highly-gifted  authors  have  been  distinguished.  These  latter  have 
enabled  their  possessors  to  excite  every  emotion  in  their  readers  which  the  human  breast 
is  capable  of  feeling,  but  at  tho  same  time  they  have  ^unfitted  them  to  be  the  hoBtible 
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eopyuts  of  nature,  and  the  faithful  historiaiu  of  human  life.    We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
'  nature  fbnned  the  ground-work  of  their  fictions,  and  supplied  the  elements  of  their 
I  cfasncten,  hot  it  was  nature  wrought  up  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  raised  far  aboye  the 
lerel  of  eommon  life.    In  their  plots,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
!  events  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  any  series  of  years,  we  find  an  assem- 
'  Uage  of  strange  and  diverting  incidents,  such  as  never  occur  in  the  experience  of  one 
man,  or  of  any  given  number  of  men.    The  imaginaiy  persons  who  occupy  the  several 
seenes  of  this  drama  are  not  only  of  much  larger  proportions  than  ordinary  people,  but 
bma  collection  of  curious  and  eccentric  characters,  such  as  were  never  crowded  together 
in  inj  single  stage  of  real  life.    Their  wit,  instead  of  flowing  in  the  scanty  stream  in 
i)iidi  it  really  pervades  the  intercourse  of  feishionable  life,  is  poured  along  in  a  mighty 
tUt,  of  which  the  most  brilliant  society  furnishes  no  example ;  their  dialogue  is  not  the 
coorenation  of  gentlemen,  but  the  combat  of  intellectual  gladiators.    Their  humour  is  a 
Moeentration  of  all  the  humour  of  all  mankind,  and  runs  through  their  works  in  a  vein 
EO  xieh  as  at  every  page  to  excite  the  laugh  that  will  not  be  controlled,  whereas  the  dull 
lad  Ktious  drama  of  the  world  seldom  furnishes  just  occasion  for  even  a  smile.    The 
ptntons,  as  they  at^  portrayed  by  these  writers,  have  an  energy  and  terror  more  than 
mortal ;  and  grief,  in  particular,— an  uninviting  thing  enough  in  the  world  of  real  woe, — 
ii  clothed  with  snch  an  air  of  elegance  and  refinement,  that  it  becomes  a  luxury  in  spite 
rfbct,  and  is  called  the  joy  of  grief,  the  favourite  paradox  of  sickly  poets.    Then  their 
descriptions  of  the  visible  world  have  a  splendour  and  an  illusion  inconsistent  with  the 
iobrietj  of  reality,  and,  instead  of  reminding  the  reader  of  earthly  scenes,  fill  his  imagina- 
tioa  with  the  wonders  of  paradise,  and  the  fabled  glories  of  Elysium.    Then  would  they 
pRsent  us,  not  with  a  chapter  or  two  of  human  life,  but  an  epitome  of  the  whole, 
in  which  every  detail  is  abridged,  and  none  but  the  most  surprising  events  fully  deve- 
loped.   An  that  the  writer's  experience  can  furnish  of  the  curious  and  diverting,  whether 
&et8  or  characters,  gathered  from  every  scene  of  life,  and  from  among  every  class  of  men, 
ii  crowded  into  the  narrative  of  a  few  years,  and  concentrated  on  a  single  stage.    This 
<iaick  suecession  of  incidents,  in  themselves  strange  and  various,  together  with  the  strong 
c<nttnst  produced  by  the  opposition  of  character,  eccentric  or  exaggerated,  produces  an 
effect  delightful  to  the  imagination,  but  no  more  resembling  the  tenonr  of  real  life  than  a 
Ittdflcape,  in  which  the  productions  of  all  climates  and  seasons  should  be  grouped  together, 
vodd  be  like  a  scene  of  the  true  picturesque.    To  delight  and  astonish  are  perhaps  the 
kgitimate  ends  of  fictbn,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  heighten  every  colour,  and 
'  itrengthen  every  shade,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect.    We  will  go  still  further,  and 
&Qow  that  even,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  may  bo  expedient  to  exaggerate  and 
nnheDish,  in  like  manner  as  extreme  cases  are  put  to  demonstrate  truths,  which  escape 
our  obiervation  in  the  course  of  actual  experience.    But  whilst  the  reader,  especially 
the  youthful  one,  is  delighted  and  astonished,  perhaps  instructed  ;  yet  since  the  characters 
*ith  whom  he  converses  in  the  world  of  fiction  are  so  humorous  and  eccentric,  their  wit 
K  briDiant  and  redundant,  the  turns  of  fortune  so  strange  and  unexpected,  he  is  led 
either  to  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  real  Ufe,  or,  if  his  limited  experience  enable 
^  to  coirect  his  judgment,  is  inspired  with  a  premature  and  morbid  distaste  for  its 
;  comparative  languor  and  insipidity. 

1       ^  We  ahall  perhaps  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  actual  comparison,  in  one  or  two 

initaaees,  between  De  Foe  and  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded.    Both  he  and 

Smollett  have  given  us  successful  representations  of  a  sailor's  life,  but  in  a  very  different 

ityle,  and  with  very  different  effect.    De  Foe's  sailor  is  of  the  ordinaiy  description  of 

'  men,  one  out  of  a  thousand,  with  nothing  very  striking  or  characteristic  about  him  ;  the 

,  Kilor  in  Smollett  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  being,  whose  every  action  is  uncouth, 

;  uid  every  expression  ludicrous.    The  one  has  the  usual  marks  of  a  sailor,  but  has  every- 
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thing  else  in  common  with  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  the  other  leema  to  belong  to  »  difieremt 
speciesy  a  creature  formed  and  bred  at  sea,  having  a  set  of  ideasi  and  modes  of  speaking 
and  acting,  pcifectly  distinct  from  those  possessed  by  the  men  who  liye  on  shore.    The 
one  has  merely  the  technical  phrases  and  yices,  the  homeliness  and  simplicity^  peculiar 
to  his  profession  ;  the  other  is  not  so  much  an  individual  character  as  an  absteact  of  the 
humour  of  the  whole  British  navy.    The  one  is  an  every-day  kind  of  person,  whom  we 
have  seen  an  hundred  times  ;  the  other  is  a  most  amusing  but  imaginary  being,  whom 
we  have  never  met  with,  but  in  the  inimitable  pages  of  his  creator.    In  like  manner, 
*  Colonel  Jack'  is  a  common  thief;  one  of  the  multitudes  that  infest  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  every  session  sees  him  hung  at  Tyburn.    But  *  Jonathan  Wild '  ia  a 
compound  of  elaborate  villany,  whom  nature  never  made ;  the  materiab,  indeed,  ahe 
furnished,  but  the  workmanship  is  Fielding's,  and  his  alone.    An  acquaintance  with 
one  or  two  of  the  tribe,  a  slight  study  of  the  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  or  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  office  in  Bow  street,  would  suffice  to  enable  the  inventive  genius  of  De  Foe  to 
delineate  the  features  of  an  ordinary  pickpocket ;  but  the  rogue  of  Fielding  is  the  pro* 
dnetion  of  one  who  had  made  villany  his  study,  and  contemplated  it  in  every  possible 
variety.    He  is  the  quintessence  of  knavery,  and  the  traits  which  went  to  the  oompcH 
sition  of  his  character  were  gathered  from  all  the  numberless  villains  that  had  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Westminster  Justice.    He  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  being  the  most 
striking  figure  of  the  two  when  he  is  so  much  larger  than  life.    But  the  other  is  the  real 
thief  who  picks  our  pockets,  and  then  dives  down  an  obscure  alley  to  elude  pursuit. 
Our  acquaintance,  Captain  Dalgetty  (we  beg  his  pardon  for  introducing  him  in  such 
company),  is,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  an  infinitely  more  amusing  personage  than  any 
cavalier  who  ever  served  in  Flanders  or  elsewhere,  but  it  is  precisely  because  he  is  more 
tt^mnwng  that  WO  losc  our  confidence  in  his  reality.    The  Ritt-Master  is  not  sufficiently 
dull  and  common*place  to  rank  among  the  genuine  productions  of  nature,  and  will 
scarcely,  we  fear,  be  cited  as  historical  authority  by  the  grave  and  the  learned  of  after 
ages,  as  is  understood  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  fat  less  striking  but  more  rational 
cavalier  of  De  Foe.    Not  to  enumerate  unnecessary  examples,  it  appears  to  us  that  their 
authors  have  drawn  their  characters  as  the  ancient  painter  did  his  portrait  of  Helen — 
they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  any  one  particular  figure,  with  the 
ambition  of  producing  merely  a  living  resemblance,  but,  from  materials  which  their  lax^e 
acquaintance  with  the  various  and  most  striking  forms  of  nature  supplied,  have  created 
beings  of  their  own  much  more  remarkable  than  any  that  move  upon  earth,  and  these  they 
have  endowed  as  richly,  and  exalted  as  high  above  the  level  of  common  life,  as  wit,  and 
humour,  and  imagination  enabled  them.    But  in  their  splendid  creations  we  discern  too 
clearly  a  style  different  from  that  of  true  nature,  to  be  deluded  into  a  persuasion  that 
these  are  her  productions ;  and  if  we  ever  work  ourselves  up  to  a  weak  belief  of  what  we 
read,  it  is  only  when  reason  suffers  herself  to  be  hoodwinked,  that  we  may  better  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  fiction.    In  this  respect  De  Foe  may  be  said  to  have  been  strong  in 
his  very  weakness,  and  to  have  triumphed  by  the  absence  of  the  qualities  which  oonsti- 
tnte  the  might  of  those  with  whom  we  have  compared  him.    If  he  has  none  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merits  of  these  authors,  neither  can  he  be  chaiged  with  the  errors  which  grew 
out  of  them  ;  if  he  enjoyed  not  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  transport  and  asto- 
nish  mankind,  he  was  the  better  fitted  to  triumph  over  their  discernment,  and  deceive 
them  more  effectually ;  for,  whilst  the  possession  of  one  extraordinaiy  power  enabled 
him  to  delude  them  into  a  belief  that  his  fictions  were  realities,  he  was  not  tempted  to 
injure  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  by  an  effort  to  improve  npon  the  originaL     His 
imagination,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  contemplated  nothing  but  realities  or  matters 
of  fact,  though  its  visions  were  wonderfally  distinct  and  accurate,  never  risks  breaking 
he  delusion  by  taking  flight,  and  soaring  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  breathing  men. 


Other  the  judgment  feined  it  in  with  so  strong  a  hand,  as  to  compel  it  to  go  soberly 
on  foot,  or  miture  had  not  provided  it  wings  wherewith  to  fly.  He  had  no  treacherous 
fiuey  to  miilead  him  by  spreading  false  colours  and  gay  illusions  on  the  objects  he  was 
about  to  represent,  and  cheat  him  into  a  belief  that  he  was  drawing  from  the  actual,, 
wbea  he  was  disclosing  only  some  vision  of  an  ideal  world.  His  was  not  a  melancholy 
sool,  which  looked  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  nor  a  merry  one,  that  sought  and  found 
oocsdon  for  a  langh  in  every  event  of  life ;  it  was  neither  gloomy  nor  gay,  but  had  a 
fiflrtof  eheeHhl  aedateness  which  prevented  him  from  being  too  sombre  or  too  brilliant 
for  tndi.  In  short,  he  beheld  nothing  but  what  was,  and  saw  everything  just  as  it  was. 
He  eoold  not  be  more  bonntifdl  to  the  creatures  of  his  invention  than  nature  had  been  to 
Urn,  and  not  being  eminently  gifted  with  wit  and  humour  himself,  he  was  safe  from  the 
toptatioa  of  making  his  imaginary  persons  more  witty  and  humorous  than  would 
btrc  been  eonsiatent  with  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  their  characters.  So  for  was 
&e  firom  eolooiing  his  scenes  too  highly,  or  flattering  his  subjects  by  the  force  of  imagi- 
Htion,  that  he  seems,  if  anything,  to  be  less  careful  to  heighten  her  realities  than  ex- 
poM  lier  deformities.  Neither  was  he  anxious  to  select  such  scenes  for  the  purpose  of 
Rpmsentation  as  combined  the  greatest  number  of  picturesque  and  striking  forms,  but 
contented  himadf  with  the  most  ordinary  portion  of  the  common  field  of  men  and 
nuumen.  It  is  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  more  scrupulous  or  more  ambi- 
tiom  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  for  most  commonly  his  inimitable  skill  is  lavished  on 
objects  which  hardly  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  representation.  But  he  was  a  painter 
after  the  Flemiah  fiishion,  took  every  line  and  feature  with  laborious  accuracy,  and  if 
he  did  but  produce  a  staring  likeness,  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  what  the  thing 
Teprawnted  was.  Yet,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  artist,  and 
m  tliat,  in  particular,  by  which  De  Foe  is  popularly  known,  the  design  is  as  well 
chosen  as  the  conduct  of  the  story  is  admirable.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  in 
^'hieh  the  idea  of  that  most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all  fictions  was  conceived ;  and  if 
the  perusal  of  any  woric  deserves  to  be  accounted  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,  we  knew  of 
Booe  tbat  is  better  entitled,  from  the  interest  it  creates,  and  the  irresistible  hold  it  takes 

00  the  imagination,  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  one.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
iti  loenes  and  incidents  remain  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  colours  ever  fresh  and  enduring, 
Hhe  flome  kmg-remembered  scene  of  youth ;  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no  fresher  images 
htaiih  it  from  onr  recollection.  That  island,  placed  **  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main," 
uid  remote  trout  the  track  of  human  wanderings,  remains  to  the  last  the  greenest  spot  in 
KKmory.  At  whatever  distance  of  time,  the  scene  expands  before  us  as  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  when  we  first  beheld  it :  we  still  see  its  green  savannahs  and  silent  woods, 
iriueh  mortal  footstep  had  never  disturbed  ;  its  birds  of  strange  wing,  that  had  never 
heud  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  its  goats  browsing  securely  in  the  vale,  or  peeping  over  the 
heights,  in  alaim  at  the  first  sight  of  man.  We  can  yet  follow  its  forlorn  inhabitant  on 
tiptoe  with  fluspended  breath,  prying  curiously  into  every  recess,  glancing  fearfully  at 
^erj  shade,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  then  look  forth  with  him  npon  the  lone  and 
hoisterous  ocean  with  the  sickening  feelings  of  an  exile  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  human 
Qttereonrse.  Our  sympathy  is  more  truly  engaged  by  the  poor  shipwrecked  mariner, 
te  by  the  great*  the  lovely,  and  the  illustrious  of  the  earth.  We  find  a  more  effectual 
^om  in  his  homely  reflections  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  discourses  of  the 

1  IfiVBed  and  the  eloquent.  The  interest  with  which  we  converse  with  him  in  the  retire- 
QM&t  cf  hia  cave,  or  go  abroad  with  him  on  the  business  of  the  day,  is  as  various  and 
powerfid  ae  the  means  by  which  it  is  kept  up  are  simple  and  inartificial.  So  true  is  every 
^^  to  natore,  and  such  reality  is  there  in  every  particular,  that  the  slightest  circum- 
'^^  creates  a  sensation,  and  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  or  shoe  Ls  the  source  of  more  genuine 

I  ^^''w  than  all  the  strange  sights  and  odd  noises  in  the  romances  of  Mrs  Radcliffe." 


The  witter  cC  ibid  Biogmpliieal  Pn£Me  to  CadeU'a  Edition  of  *  Robinaoii  Cnuoe, 
has  these  remarlu : — **  The  first  thing  that  most  strike  eveiy  one  who  compares  De  Foe 
with  anj  other  writer  of  fictitious  nairatiyey  is  the  nneqoalled,  intense  reality  which  he 
throws  aronnd  every  part  of  his  fiction.  With  such  exquisite  powers  of  £uicy  and  of 
wit  as  he  possessed,  no  one  erer  had  the  same  command  over  ^«"T^^f  iq  m^  ita^ 
powers,  wherever  it  was  fit  they  should  be  nsed,  without  suffering  the  pleasure  of  employ- 
ing them  to  lead  into  unnecessary  ornament.  He  never  describes  anything  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  description ;  everything  is  strictly  subservient  to  the  main  matter  in 
hand ;  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  serve  the  true  and  main  purpose  of  the  stoiy ;  nothing 
added  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  powers  of  the  writer.  Above  all,  in  three  of 
his  novels,  where  the  chief  personage  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story,  it  is  wondeiful 
what  superiority  this  part  of  his  skill  gives  De  Foe,  even  over  authors  of  much  higher  i 
powers,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  himself.  Others  may  invent  incidents  of  a  more 
happy  nature,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  De  Foe  that,  let  Ins  incidents  be  as  common-place  ' 
as  may  be,  we  read  them  at  the  full  stretch  of  interest ;  simply  because,  for  the  moment, 
the  irresistible  belief  is  upon  us  that  these  things  really  occurred  exactly  as  they  are  set  ' 
down  in  the  book  before  us.  Nobody  ever  skips  over  a  page  or  two  in  one  of  his  tales,  i 
because  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  and  suspects  that  the  story  will  be  just  as  intelligible 
without  what  he  is  passing  over  as  with  it.  We  are  bound  to  the  page  by  the  grave 
character  of  the  history,  at  the  same  time  that  we  read  it  with  the  delight  of  happiest 
fiction^  Every  thought  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  hero  is  set  down,  and  we 
feel  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  candour  in  refusing  to  see  what  it  was ;  we  are  gained 
over  to  his  side,  even  if  he  be  a  villain,  by  the  honesty  with  which  he  lets  us  into  the 
secrets  of  his  inmost  heart.  The  nature  that  is  so  communicative  cannot  be  entirelj 
depraved ;  the  charm  of  frankness  and  confidence  overcomes  and  subdues  us.  The 
reader  is  made  the  father  confessor  of  him  that  addresses  him,  and  it  would  be  a  bresch 
of  duty  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anything  he  has  to  say. 

**  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  decide  by  what  particular  art  De  Foe  has  con- 
tinued to  make  his  stories  so  muck  more  real  in  their  aspect  than  any  other  novelist ;  the 
chief  secret,  perhaps,  is  nothing  but  his  delight  in  giving  ali  the  details  of  the  action  or 
course  of  thought  he  is  engaged  in.  Other  writers  give  us  the  main  points,  and  please 
us  by  the  opportunity  they  afford  us  of  filling  up  the  interstices  by  die  exercise  of  oar 
own  imaginations  for  ourselves.  Such  is  not  the  way  of  De  Foe  ;  he  must  be  allowed  to 
tell  you  all,  or  he  will  tell  you  nothmg.  He  stops  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  horrors 
of  the  plague  to  give  a  long  account  of  some  old  woman  stealing  beaver  hats  out  of  s 
warehouse  ;  a  trifling  matter  surely,  and  not  worthy  for  itself  of  being  told  among  the 
mass  of  black  thoughts  and  doings  to  which  the  moral  corruption  of  the  pestilence  gave 
rise.  But  then  how  completely  this  trifling  circumstance  establishes  in  our  minds  the 
eonviction  that  we  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of  a  true  and  authentic  eye-witness ;  not 
of  one  that  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  and  is  employing  his  imagination  to 
body  forth  a  picture  of  which  the  outline  only  had  been  supplied  by  his  memory,  bat  of 
one  that  had  walked  the  streets  of  London  during  the  awful  visitation,  with  all  his  per- 
sonal feelings  and  interests  alive  in  his  mind ;  surveying  the  dreary,  calamity-struck 
city,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ;  but  still  remembering  his  own  ooncenu, 
and  watching,  like  a  careful  brother,  over  the  safety  of  his  absent  brother's  store-shop. 
When  the  author  of  <  Tom  Jones,'  or  *  Roderick  Random,'  or  <  Gil  Bias,'  introduces 
one  of  his  characters,  and  gives  you  a  full  description  of  his  person  and  attire,  it  is 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  us  ;  when  the  author  of  <  Waverley '  and  *  Ivanhoe' 
does  so,  it  is  from  the  delight  he  feels  in  communicating  the  vivacity  of  his  own  imaeiva- 
tion  to  us,  and  bestowing  the  freshness  of  things  seen  on  the  phantoms  of  days  gone  by. 
When  De  Foe  does  the  same  thing,  it  is  because  the  nature  of  the  person  in  whose  mouth 
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he  pats  the  deaeriptioii,  is  such  as  to  make  that  an  essential  part  of  Ms  communication » 
we  should  rather  say  of  her  communication,  for  he  commonly  takes  care  to  put  such 
details  into  the  mouth  of  a  female.  Roxana,  the  vain,  beauttful,  high-dressed  Roxana, 
oerer  mentions  ^  heau  or  a  holle,  hut  she  must  tell  us  the  colour  of  his  breeches  or  the 
pattern  of  her  petticoat.  The  coarser  mind  of  Moll  Flanders  was  neyer  caught  by  such 
trifles  as  these ;  but  she  dwells  on  the  full  muscular  outline  of  her  Lancashire  husband's  leg, 
»ad  fills  half  a  dozen  ]>ages  with  an  account  of  the  £st  dishes  they  had  at  their  wedding 
upper  at  the  inn.  Robinson  Crusoe  enumerates  every  naU  he  put  into  his  cabin  ;  but  then 
whatever  Robinson  Crusoe  had  was  the  work  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  who  can  wonder 
at  the  pride  of  his  detail  ?  The  only  novelist  that  ever  rivalled  De  Foe  in  this  point  of 
,  lai  ttt  was  Richardson,  but  that  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which  Richardson  is  the 
iaiutor  of  De  Foe. 

**  It  is  not,  however,  by  his  circumstantiality  and  spirit  of  minute  detail  alone  that 
De  Foe  gives  this  unequalled  effect  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fiction.  These  are  the 
first  tilings  that  strike  the  reader's  fimoy ;  but  on  laying  down  any  one  of  his  works,  it  is 
fdt  irresistibly  that  the  essence  of  the  charm  lies  in  something  far  deeper  than  these. 
All  other  novelists,  compared  with  him,  are  more  or  less  painters  of  the  ideal  in  human 
life ;  we  do  not  mean  of  the  beau  ideal,  for  that  many  of  them  totally  despise  as  well  as 
he,  but  of  its  ideal  of  excitement.  He  paints  not  only  the  minute  items  of  human  life 
and  action  exactly  as  they  are,  but  its  whole  scope  and  tenor  also  is  viewed  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  by  him  alone,  exactly  as  it  is.  Others  carry  their  heroes  and  heroines 
through  an  varieties  of  fortune,  but  they  continue  everything  in  order  to  make  the 
mterest  progressive,  and  the  last  scene  is  always  intended  to  be  the  exquisitely  interest- 
ing catastrophe  of  a  throughout  interesting  tale.  De  Foe,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
iJtows  himself  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  prosaic  part  of  existence  is  far  greater  than 
the  poetic  ;  that  mountains  are  ever  succeeded  and  separated  by  valleys  ;  that  the  most 
romantic  avenue  offcen  conducts  into  a  dull  and  level  wideness  of  plain ;  and  that  the 
most  picturesque  of  rivers  expands  into  the  tameness  of  utility  before  it  melts  into  the 
»Q  equalizing  sea.  Instead,  therefore,  of  labouring  to  heighten  the  interest  of  one  scene 
ahove  that  whilh  has  gone  before,  he  is  contented  to  make  both  natural ;  and  never 
fean,  if  they  be  so,  but  that  both  will  be  sufficiently  interesting.  His  lovers  are  not 
always  married,  nor  do  his  duellists  always  escape.  The  same  laws  by  which  men 
and  things  are  governed  in  the  world,  govern  them  in  his  representations  of  the i world ; 
an  unforeseen  storm  sinks  the  fairest  vessel  into  the  sea,  with  her  equipment ;  absence 
cools  the  most  ardent  lovers ;  time  consoles  the  most  despairing  mourners ;  the  son- 
neteer bums  his  sonnets,  and  learns  to  laugh  at  himself;  and  the  widow's  heart  is 
nisde  to  sing  aloud  for  joy.    His  women  are  never  angels,  nor  his  misers  sentimental. 

**  The  writings  of  De  Foe  are  valuable  on  many  accounts,  but  for  nothing  so  much 
u  for  the  inright  they  give  us  into  the  true  character  and  habits  of  the  English  people, 
at  exemplified  in  walks  of  life  little  understood  or  far  less  happily  represented  by  the 
other  novelists  and  painters  of  manners  our  island  has  produced.  Without  reading  and 
itndjing  the  '  Religious  Courtship'  in  particular,  the  *  Complete  English  Tradesman,' 
u>d  the  *  Family  Instructor,'  no  man  can  hope  to  understand  thoroughly  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  countrymen.  There  cannot  be  a  more  perfectly 
utionsl  writer  than  De  Foe-— every  thought  of  his,  every  word,  eveiy  image  is  intensely 
^B^ith ;  there  is  not  one  page  in  his  works  that  does  not  remind  one  the  author  was 
iMm  in  London,  and  lived  in  the  days  of  King  William  and  Qneen  Anne.  The  homely 
^nay  in  which  he  looks  at  everything — the  sagacious  scorn  with  which  he  regards  all 
pretences  of  the  fine  and  the  romantic — his  thorough-going,  citizen-like,  substantial 
perception  of  the  prudent  and  the  seemly — his  broad,  buffeting  style  of  sarcasm-^his 
<Wp,  nneere,  masculine  pathos— everything  about  him,  and  his  *^  round,  unvarnished 
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talesy"  reminds  us  that  he  was  an  English  tradesman,  ahd  makes  ns  honour  the  name  of 
an  English  tradesman  for  the  sake  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  When  he  walks  forth  into  the 
country  (and  fbw  of  his  works  are  more  delightful  than  his  tours  through  England  and 
Scotland),  he  carries  all  the  prejudices  of  the  city  life  along  with  him,  and  describes 
whateyer  he  sees  exactly  as  he  might  have  done  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  next  door 
neighbour  after  returning  from  an  actual  trip  in  the  way  of  business.  London,  and 
London  alone,  he  describes  with  all  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  a  lover.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  her  was  centred  his  idea  of  all  human  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  he  was  mistaken  ?  Whig  and  Dissenter  as  he  was,  no  man  loved  and 
rerereneed  all  the  old  institutions  of  hii  country,  more  fervently  than  Daniel.  He 
triumphs  in  describing  the  superior  pomp  and  dignity  with  which  the  majesty  of 
England  was  surrounded  at  Whitehall,  and  half  foigets  his  puritanism  beneath  the 
vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

**  De  Foe's  love  for  the  sea,  and  the  affairs  of  the  sea,  was  another  strong  and  pre- 
vailing part  of  his  character  as  an  Englishman ;  and  it  is  traceable  more  or  less  in 
almost  all  his  writings.  Trade  was  his  original  destination,  and  he  understood  it 
thoroughly  in  all  its  branches  ;  his  study  of  the  trade  of  his  countiy  had  filled  him  with 
a  magnificent  sense  of  her  ocean  greatness,  and  no  man  could  have  conceived  some  of 
the  subUme  meditations  of  Robinson  Crusoe  but  a  citisen  of  the  Queen  of  Ides.  It  is 
now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  that  book  was  written,  and  who  shall  say  how 
many  young  hearts  have  in  that  time  been  smitten  by  its  means  with  their  first  love 
for  the  element  of  their  countiy*s  pride?  Every  English  lad  that  reads  *  Robinson 
Crusoe '  has  his  little  canoe  and  his  mimic  ship,  and  so  long  as  the  British  Jack 
sweeps  the  sea,  the  youngest  boy  that  rocks  upon  the  mast  will  exhibit  there  the  useful- 
neas  of  those  lessons  of  resolution  and  contempt  of  danger  which  he  owes  to  *  Robinson 
Crusoe.*  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  chief  value  and  the  chief  merit  of  this  performance 
are  to  be  found.  The  happy  imagination  of  the  incidents  of  the  mariner's  life,  and  the 
profound  knowledge  of  man's  nature  which  is  exhibited  in  the  workings  of  his  solitary 
soul,— «ven  these  would  be  comparatively  nothing,  were  it  not  for  the  rich  moral  aim  to 
which  they  are  made  subservient.  The  superiority  of  man  to  all  extemal^evils,  his  desti- 
nation to  contend  with  difficulties,  and  his  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  his  pious  humility 
in  overcoming  them,--these  are  the  ideas  which  this,  the  most  moral  of  all  romances, 
throughout  displays  and  inculcates.  How  happy  that  the  book,  which,  as  Dr  Johnson 
says,  *'  nobody  ever  laid  down  without  wishing  it  longer,"  ia  not  only  the  most  charming 
of  books,  but  the  most  instructive." 

The  following  criticism  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  worthily  conclude  this  por- 
tion of  the  work.  ^  The  fertility  of  De  Foe  was  astonishing.  He  wrote  on  all  occa- 
sions and  on  all  subjects,  and  seemingly  had  little  time  for  preparation  upon  the  subject 
in  hand,  but  treated  it  from  the  stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading  and 
such  hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  npon 
him.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  he  possessed  a  powerfol  memory  to  furnish 
him  with  materials,  and  a  no  less  copious  vein  of  imagination  to  weave  them  up  into  a 
web  of  his  own,  and  supply  the  rich  embroidery  which  in  reality  constitutes  their  chief 
value.  His  language  is  genuine  English,  often  simple  even  to  vulgarity,  but  always  so 
distinctly  impressive  that  its  very  vulgarity  has  an  efficacy  in  giving  an  air  of  truth  or 
probability  to  the  facts  and  sentiments  it  conveys.  Exclusive  of  politics,  De  Foe's 
studies  led  chiefly  to  those  popular  narratives  which  are  the  amusement  of  children  and 
of  the  lower  classes  ;  those  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited  remote  countries  ;  of 
voyagers  who  have  made  discoveries  of  new  lands  and  strange  nations  ;  of  pirates  and 
buccaneers  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  their  desperate  adventures  cm  the  ocean. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  a  passage  in  his  *  Review,'  that  he  was  acquainted  vrith 
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Dampier,  a  manner^  wliose  scientifie  skill  iit  his  profeBrioB  and  power  of  literaiy  oompo- 
ntion  vere  at  tliat  time  rarely  fonnd  in  tliat  profession,  especially  among  those  rough 
son*  of  the  ocean  who  acknowledged  no  peace  heyond  the  line,  and  had  as  natural  an 
enmity  to  a  South- American  Spaniard  as  a  greyhound  to  a  hare,  and  who^  thougn  distin- 
guished hy  the  somewhat  mUder  term  of  buccaneer,  were  little  better  than  absolute 
pirates.    The  English  government,  it  is  well  known,  were  not,  however,  very  active  in 
destroying  this  class  of  adventurers,  while  they  confined  their  depredations  to  the  Dutch 
and  Spaniards,  and  indeed  seldom  disturbed  them  if  ^ey  returned  from  their  roving  life, 
and  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  gains.    The  courage  of  these  men,  the  wonderful 
liiks  which  they  incuired,  their  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  romantic  countries  through 
vtich  they  travelled,  seem  to  have  had  infinite  charms  Ibr  De  Foe.    All  his  works  on 
Hob  topic  are  entertaining  in  the  hightet  degree,  and  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  with 
wiuch  he  personates  the  character  of  a  buccaneering  adventurer.    De  Foe's  general 
I  acquaintance  with  nautical  affurs  has  not  been  doubted,  as  he  is  said  never  to  misapply 
tlie  vuions  sea  phrases,  or  show  an  ignorance  unbecoming  the  character  under  which  he 
wrote.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  familiar  with  foreign  countries,  their  produce,  their 
msnners,  and  govenunent,  and  whatever  rendered  it  easy  or  difficult  to  enter  into  trade 
with  them.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Purchases  *  Pilgrim,'  Hakluyt's  *  Voyages,' 
sod  the  other  ancient  authorities,  had  been  curiously  examined  by  him,  as  well  as  those 
<tf  his  friend  Dampier,  of  Wafer,  and  others  who  had  been  in  the  South  Seas,  whether  as 
piirateers,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  t^on  the  account, 

"  Shylock  observes,  there  are  land  thieves  and  water  thieves ;  and  as  De  Foe  was 
fiuniliar  with  the  latter,  so  he  was  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  and 
deTices  of  the  former.  We  are  afraid  we  must  impute  to  his  long  imprisonment  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  thieves  and  mendicants,  their 
aets  of  plunder,  concealmettt,  and  escape.  But  whatever  way  he  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  low  life,  De  Foe  certainly  possessed  it  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  applied  it  in 
the  composition  of  several  works  of  fiction  in  the  style  termed  by  the  Spaniards  Gusto 
PiearetcOf  of  which  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  master.  This  class  of  fictitious  narrative 
may  be  termed  the  Romance  of  Roguery,  the  subjects  being  the  adventures  of  thieves, 
rog^aes,  vagabonds,  swindlers,  viragoes,  and  courtesans.  The  strange  and  blackguard 
seeoes  which  De  Foe  describes  are  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  *  Gipsy  Boys '  of  Murillo, 
which  are  so  justly  admired  as  being,  in  truth  of  conception  and  spirit  of  execution,  the 
rery  ckefd'eeumre  of  art,  however  low  and  loathsome  the  originals  frvm  which  they  were 
taken.  | 

^  A  third  species  of  composition,  to  which  the  author's  active  and  vigorous  genius  was 
peculiarly  adapted,  was  the  account  of  great  national  convulsions,  whether  by  war,  or  by 
the  pestilence,  or  the  tempest.  These  were  tales  which  are  sure,  when  even  moderately 
well  told,  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  which,  narrated  with  that  impression  of  reaUty 
which  De  ^oe  knew  so  well  how  to  convey,  make  the  hair  bristle  and  the  skin  creep.  In  ' 
this  manner  he  has  written  the  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  which  have  been  often  read  and 
quoted  as  a  real  production  of  a  real  personage.  Bom  himself  almost  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  De  Foe  must  have  known  many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
ciTil  turmoils  of  1642-6,  to  which  the  period  of  these  meinoirs  refers.  He  must  have 
liTed  among  them  at  that  age  when  boys,  such  as  we  conceive  De  Foe  must  necessarily 
hare  been,  cling  to  the  knees  of  those  who  can  tell  them  of  the  darings  and  the  dangers 
of  their  youth,  at  a  period  when  their  own  passions  and  views  of  pressing  forward  in  life 
have  not  begun  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  and  while  they  are  still  pleased  to  listen  to 
the  adventures  which  others  have  encountered,  on  that  stage  which  they  themselves  have 
not  yet  entered  upon.  The  *  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier'  have  certainly  been  enriched  with 
■onie  such  anecdotes  as  were  likely  to  fire  De  Foe's  active  and  poweif ul  imagination,  and 
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bint  to  him  in  what  oolovn  the  labject  ought  to  be  treated.  The  contrast,  for  instance, 
between  the  soldiers  of  the  celebrated  Tilly  and  those  of  the  illostrious  Gnstayns 
Adolphns  almost  seems  too  minutely  drawn  to  have  been  execnted  from  anything  short 
of  ocular  testimony.  But  De  Foe's  genius  has  shown,  in  this  and  other  instances,  how 
completely  he  could  assume  the  character  he  describes. 

*^  Another  species  of  composition,  for  which  this  multifarious  author  showed  a  strong 
predilection,  was  that  upon  theuigy,  magic,  ghost-seeing,  witchcraft,  and  the  occult 
sciences.    De  Foe  dwells  on  such  subjects  with  so  much  unction  as  to  leaye  as  little 
doubt  that  he  was  to  a  certain  point  a  believer  in  something  resembling  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  we  shall  in  future 
inhabit.    He  is  particulariy  strong  on  the  subject  of  iMcret  forebodings,  mysterious  im- 
pressions, bodements  of  good  or  evil,  which  arise  in  our  own  mind,  but  which  yet  seem 
impressed  there  by  some  external  agent,  and  not  to  arise  from  the  course  of  our  natural 
reflections.    *    •    *    The  general  charm  attached  to  the  romances  of  De  Foe  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unequalled  dexterity  with  which  he  has  gi\ren  an  appearance 
of  RSALiTT  to  the  incidents  which  he  narrates.     Eyen  De  Foe*s  deficiencies  in  style, 
his  homeliness  of  language,  his  rusticity  of  thought,  expressire  of  what  is  called  the 
Craua  Minerva^  seem  to  claim  credit  for  him  as  one  who  speaks  the  truth,  the  rather 
that  we  suppose  he  wants  the  skill  to  conceal  or  disguise  it.    It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  De  Foe  could  hare  changed  his  colloquial,  circuitous,  and  periphrastic  style  for 
any  other,  whether  more  coarse  or  more  elegant.    We  have  little  doubt  it  was  con- 
nected with  his  nature,  and  the  particular  turn  of  his  thoughts  and  ordinary  expressions, 
and  that  he  did  not  succeed  so  much  by  writing  in  an  assumed  manner,  as  by  giving  fall 
scope  to  his  own.    The  air  of  writing  with  all  the  plausibility  of  truth  must,  in  almost 
every  case,  have  its  own  peculiar  value  ;  as  we  admire  the  paintings  of  some  Flemish 
artists,  where,  though  the  subjects  drawn  are  mean  and  disagreeable,  and  such  as  in 
nature  we  would  not  wish  to  study  or  look  close  upon,  yet  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
represented  by  the  painter  gives  an  interest  to  the  imitation  upon  canvass  which  the 
original  entirely  wants.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  power  of  exact  and  cireum- 
stantial  delineation  is  applied  to  objects  which  we  are  anxiously  desireus  to  see  in  their 
proper  shape  and  colours,  we  have  a  double  source  of  pleasure,  both  in  the  art  of  the 
painter  and  in  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  subject  represented.    Thus  the  style  of 
probability  with  which  De  Foe  invested  his  narratives  was  perhaps  ill-bestowed,  or 
rather  wasted,  upon  some  of  the  works  which  he  thought  proper  to  produce  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  talent  throwi  an  air  of  truth  about  the  delightful  histoiy  of 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  we  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  to  have  united  with 
so  extraordinary  a  situation  as  is  assigned  to  the  hero.    All  the  usual  scaffolding  and 
machinery  employed  in  composing  fictitious  history  are  carefully  discarded.    The  early 
incidents  of  the  tale,  which  in  ordinary  works  of  invention  are  usually  thronin  out  as  pegs 
to  hang  the  condusion  upon,  are  in  this  work  only  touched  upon,  and  suffered  to  drop  oat 
of  sight.    Robinson,  for  example,  never  hears  anything  more  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
enters  Lockhart's  Dragoons  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  who,  in  any  common 
romance,  would  certainly  have  appeared  before  the  conclusion.    We  lose  sight  at  once 
and  for  ever  of  the  interesting  Xury ;  and  the  whole  earlier  adventures  of  our  voyager 
vanish,  not  to  be  recalled  to  our  recollection  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  story.    His 
&ther — ^the  good  old  merehant  of  Hull — all  the  other  persons  who  have  been  originally 
active  in  the  drama,  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  appear  not  again.    This  is  not  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  romance,  where  the  author,  however  luxuriant  his  invention,  does  not 
willingly  quit  possession  of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  till  they  have  rendered  him 
some  services  upon  the  scene  ;  whereas  in  common  life  it  rarely  happens  that  our  early 
acquaintances  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  our  future  life."  { 
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De  Foe  was  twice  married  ;  the  name  of  his  fint  wife  was  Maiy,  that  of  his  second 
Susuuah,  but  their  maiden  names  are  not  known.  In  1706  he  appears  to  hare  had  seyen 
cbiMren,  hot  of  these  one,  Martha^  died  in  1707  at  Hackney,  and  was  carried  oat  of  the 
parish  to  be  bmied,  probably  in  Bonhill  Fields,  the  common  receptacle  for  Dissenters. 
The  other  liz  children  sonriyed  their  &ther.  The  eldest,  Daniel,  who  married  early  in 
life,  and  had  seyeral  ohUdren,  emigrated  to  Carolina  between  the  years  1725  and  1730, 
ind  died  there  at  an  adyanced  age.  De  Foe's  second  son,  Bernard  (or,  as  Mr  Chalmers 
caUs  him,  Benjamin)  assumed,  for  some  reason  or  other  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
the  name  of  Norton,  and  followed  lus  fiftther's  profession  of  a  writer.  He  is  introduced 
in  the  '  Dnneiad '  as 

**  Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ottma  tprong, 
Blen'd  with  his  father's  front  and  mother's  tongue.'** 

The  imputation  rests  upon  no  better  eyidence  than  this,  and  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  nothing  more  than  a  random  shot  of  the  petulant  poet,  who  spared  no  man  in  his 
anger.  This  Norton  De  Foe,  however,  appears  to  haye  been  a  yery  inferior  scribe.  He 
succeeded  Ridpath,  who  died  in  1726,  as  editor  of  *  The  Flying  Post,'  and  is,  besides, 
anthor  of  'A  Compleat  English  Dictionary,  by  B.  N.  De  Foe,  Gent.,  17S5  ;'  ^  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Orange  ;'  and  '  The  Life  of  Alderman  Barber.' 

De  Foe's  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Langley ;  Hannah, 
the  second  daughter,  remained  single,  and  after  her  father's  death,  went  to  reside  at 
Winbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  As  she  liyed  upon  her  own  property,  which  after- 
wards passed  to  a  nephew,  it  may  be  concluded  that  De  Foe's  daughters  succeeded  in 
recoTering  their  estates  out  of  the  hands  of  their  brother.  From  a  document  in  the  hands 
rf  )Ir  Upcott,  it  seems  that  Hannah  De  Foe  was  possessed  of  property  in  the  books  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  during  her  father's  lifetime.  She  died  25th  April,  1759,  and 
was  buried  at  Winbome.t  Henrietta,  the  third  daughter,  married  Mr  John  Boston,  of 
Mach-Hadham,  a  man  of  good  fiunily  and  estate  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  excise  at  Winbome,  and  died  there.  His  widow  died  March  5, 
1760,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  yault  with  her  husband  and  sister.  Sophia,  De  Foe's 
Tonngest  daughter,  married  Mr  Henry  jt)aker,  tne  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  and 
^jing  4th  January,  1762,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary-le-Strand.  Her 
hitthand  departed  this  life  25th  Noyember,  1774,  in  his  77th  year.  Their  son,  Dayid 
Engine,  so  named  after  his  godfather,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  the  author  of '  The  Com- 
panion to  the  Playhouse.'  A  great  grandson  of  De  Foe  (it  is  not  known  from  which  of 
oar  snthor^s  sons  he  was  descended)  was  hanged  at  Tybunn,  Jan.  2, 1771,  for  a  highway 
robbery,  and  a  brother  of  his,  named  Daniel,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  ran 
avaj  and  went  to  sea.  He  afterwards  became  cook  on  board  the  Savage  sloop  of  war, 
and  was  living  in  that  employment  in  1787.    The  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  a 

*  Pope  had  collected  this  scandal  from  Savage,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  bis  '  Author  to  be 
Ut'^**  Had  it  not  been  an  honester  livelihood  for  Mr  Norton  (Daniel  De  Foe's  son  of  love  by  a 
•^  who  vended  oysters)  to  have  dealt  In  a  fish-market,  than  to  be  dealing  out  the  dialect  of 
K&iBgigate  In  •  The  Flying  Post'  '* 

t  The  late  Mr  Duncan,  formerly  Dissenting  minister  at  Winbome,  drew  up  a  history  of  his 
clmrch,  in  which  he  says — '*  The  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe  was  here  frequently."  He  adds —  I 
**  Um  in  possession  of  two  manuicript  volumes  of  Daniel  Do  Foe's ;  one  is  corrected  for  the  press, 
with  a  dedication.  He  wrote  a  neat,  fair  hand.  He  entitles  the  booli  thus :  '  Historical  Collections ;  j 
or.  Memoirs  of  Payuiges  collected  from  several  Authors.  1682.*  I  thinli  it  would  he  well  if  it  were  | 
psUiahed.  1  have  also  some  original  poems  of  his  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  was  truly  a  great  i 
man,  lad  I  much  wonder  that  he  is  so  little  known  in  the  world  at  this  day,  either  by  men  of 
Inters,  politics,  or  religion ;  for  he  certainly  had  his  share  of  all  these,  particularly  the  two  latter. 
Mr  WlL^on  adds,  that  he  had  made  careful  inquiry  for  these  MSS.,  but  without  success. 
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coirespondent  of  '  The  Gentleman's  Magaaney'  Edward  Herbert»  wbo,  in  T^^^rg  o 
Do  Foe,  says  i^^**  His  grandson  (great  grandson)  is  at  this  time  oodk  to  the  gentlnna 
of  the  gun-room  of  the  Savage  sloop  of  war.  Having  heen  lately  singeoa  ef  one  of  hi 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  eoast  of  Sootland,  and  hnsiness  requiring  me  on  hoard  thai  Tssad 
I  casnally  heard  a  Daniel  De  Foe  mentioned  among  the  seamen.  The  name  being  • 
familiar  to  me,  I  inquired,  from  motiTes  of  cnrioiity,  eonoeming  his  family*  He  told  mi 
his  father  was  a  eaUeo-printer  in  London,  who  had  (ailed  in  business ;  that  his  grsnd 
father  had  written  <  Robinson  Crusoe,*  *  The  Tme-Bom  TSngliAmaii/  ^e.  I  felt  myseU 
much  affected  when  I  saw  the  desoendaot  of  so  ingenious  a  man  in  so  uiiwortiiy  a  sitna 
tion,  and,  making  the  cireumstanoe  known,  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  th< 
gentlemen  on  board."  From  this  branch  descends  the  present  representatiye  of  the 
family  of  De  Foe,  a  respectable  carpenter  and  packing-case  maker,  in  Bed&rd  street. 
Coyent  g^arden. 


THE  END, 
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ALMOfT  AS  SOOM  AS  BORN.-r-NICKNAMBD  BY   MT 

R19I,    COLONBL    JACK. CHARACTERS   OF   THB 

TBIU  JACKS— >COLONBI,  JACK,  CAPTAIN  JAQK, 
AVD  HAJOB  JACK. — IfURSB  DIB8,  AND  WB  ABB 
TCBHBD    LOOSB    UPON    THB    WORLD.  —  CAPTAIK 

'      aCK     FLOOOBD      POB  .   ROOUBRT.  —  WB      PICK 

I      roCKBTS. 

'  Snmo  my  life  has  beeo  lach  a  chequer  work 
of  oatore,  and  that  I  am  able  now  to  took  back 
BpQBitfrom  a  safer  distance  than  is  ordinarily 
the  &te  of  the  clan  to  which  I  once  belonged,  I 
tbink  oiy  history  may  find  a  place  in  the  worid, 
«  weD  BS  some,  which  I  see  are  every  day  read 
«ith  piessnre,  though  they  have  in  them  nothing 
BdiTettinfffOr  inatnictfaig,  at  I  believe  nune  wffi 
apportohe.  ^. 

My  original  may  be  as  high  as  an^mdy's  for 
ngbt  I  know,  for  my  mother  kept  very  good 
coapsay,  bat  that  part  belongs  to  her  story  more 
thai  to  mine ;  all  I  know  of  it  is  by  oral  tradition. 
My  none  told  me  my  mother  was  a  gentlewoman, 
that  my  fether  was  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  (my 
onne)  had  a  good  piece  of  money  given  her  to 
take  oe  off  Us  hands,  and  deliver  him  and  my 
aother  from  the  importunities  that  osually  attend 
the  nnfortune  of  having  a  child  to  keep,  that 

I  should  Dot  be  seen  or  heard  a£ 

I     My  fether,  it  seems,  gave  my  nune  something 

I  Bore  tlian  was  agreed  for,  At  mv  mother's  re- 

1  9^aky  upon  her  solemn  promise  tnat  she  would 
ue  me  weD,  and  let  me  be  put  to  scImm)!  ;  and 
^vged  her,  that  if  I  Kved  to  come  to  any  big- 
Btsi,  capable  -to  understand  the  meaning  of  it, 

,  ^  dwokl  always  take  care  to  bid  me  remember 
^  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  all 
^  education  he  would  desire  of  her  for  me ; 

i;  khe  did  not  doiibt,  he  said,  but  that  some  time 

"  ^r^ther,  the  very  hint  would  inspire  me  with 
tkngfats  suitable  to  my  birth,  and  that  I  would 
B>>tttDly  act  like  a  gentleman,  if  I  believed  my- 

,  tdftobeso.  '^ 

But  my  disasters  were  not  directed  to  an  end 

,  Matmi  as  they  began.  It  is  very  seldom 'that 
the  qnfiortunate  are  so  but  for  a  day ;  as  the 
great  rise  by  degrees  of  greatness  to  the  pitch 
^  glory  i^  which  thev  shine,  so  the  miserable 
■nk  to  the  depth  of  their  misery  by  a  continued 
loiss  of  disa^er,  and  are  long  in  tlie  tortures 
ud  sgooiss  of  their  (^stressed  droumstaoees, 


before  a  turn  of  fortune,  If  ever  such  a  thing 
happens  to  them,  gives  them  a  prospect  of  de- 
liverance. 

My  nurse  was  as  honest  to  the  engagement  she 
had  entered  into  es  could  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  employment,  and  particularly  as  honest  as 
her  circumstances  would  give  her  leave  to  be ; 
for  she  bred  me  up  very  csrefully  with  her  own 
son,  and  with  another  son  of  shame  like  me,  who 
she  had  taken  upon  the  same  terms. 

My  name  was  John,  as  she  told  me,  but  neither 
she  or  I  knew  anything  of  a  surname  that  be- 
longed to  me ;  so  I  was  left  to  call  myself  BIr 
Anything,  what  I  pleased,  as  fortune  and  better 
drcumstanoes  should  give  occasion. 

It  happened  that  her  own  son  (for  she  had  a 
little  boy  of  her  own,  about  one  year  older  than  I) 
was  called  John  too ;  and  about  two  years  alter 
she  took  another  son  of  shame,  as  I  called  it 
above,  to  keep  as  she  did  me,  and  his  naaae  was 
John  too. 

As  we  were  all  Johns,  we  were  all  Jacks,  and 
soon  came  to  be  colled  so ;  for  at  that  part  of  the 
town  where  we  had  our  breediag,  viz.  near 
Goodman's  iields,  the  Johns  are  generally  called 
Jack ;  but  my  nurse,  who  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tinguish her  own  son  a  little  from  the  rest,  would 
have  him  called  captain,  because,  forsooth,  he  was 
the  eldest 

I  was  provoked  at  having  this  boy  called  cap- 
tain, and  I  cried,  and  told  my  nurse  I  would  be 
called  captain ;  for  she  tdd  me  I  was  a  gentle* 
man,  and  I  would  be  a  captain,  that  1  would ;  the 
good  woman,  to  keep  the  peace,  told  me,  ay,  ay, 
I  was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
above  a  captain,  for  I  should  be  a  colonel,  and  that 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  a  captain ;  for,  my 
dear,  says  she,  every  tarpawlin,  if  he  gets  but  to 
be  lieutenant  of  a  press  smack,  is  called  captain, 
but  colonels  are  soldiers,  and  none  but  gentle- 
men are  ever  made  colonels ;  besides,  sajrs  she, 
I  have  known  colonels  come  to  be  lords  and  ge- 
nerals, though  they  wese  bastards  at  first,  and 
therefore  you  shall  be  called  ooloneL 

Well,  (  was  hushed  indeed  with  this  for  the 
present,  but  not  thoroughly  pleased,  till  a  little 
while  after  I  heard  her  tell  her  own  boy  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  must  call  me 
colonel ;  at  which  her  boy  foil  a  crying,  and  he 
wouki  be  called  coIoneL  That  part  pleased  me 
to  the  life»  that  he  should  cry  to  be  called  colonel, 
for  then  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  above  a  oap- 
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tain;  so  univeraany  is  ambitioo  seated  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  not  a  beggar*boy  but  has  his 
share  of  it. 

So  here  was  Colonel  Jock  and  Captain  Jack : 
as  for  the  third  boy,  he  was  only  plain  Jack  for 
some  years  after,  till  he  came  to  preferment  by 
the  m'erit  of  his  birth,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 
place. 

We  were  hopeful  boys  all  three  of  us,  and 
promised  very  early,  by  many  repeated  circum- 
stances of  our  lives,  that  we  would  all  be  rogues ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  say,  if  what  I  have  heiuxl  of 
my  nurse's  character  be  true,  but  the  honest 
woman  did  what  she  could  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  tell  you  much  more  of  our  story,  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  eive  you  something  of 
our  several  characters,  as  1  have  gathered  them 
up  in  mv  memory  as  far  back  as  I  can  recover 
things,  either  of  myself,  or  my  brother  Jacks,  and 
they  shall  be  brief  and  impartial. 

Captain  Jack  was  the  eldest  of  us  all,  by  a 
whole  year.  He  was  a  squat,  big,  strong-made 
boy,  and  promised  to  be  stout  when  grown  up  to 
be  aman,  but  not  to  be  talL  His  temper  was  sly, 
•ulleB,  reserved,  malicious,  revengeftd ;  and  withal, 
ho  was  brutish,  bloody,  and  cruel  in  his  disposi- 
tion; he  was  as  to  manners  a  mere  boor,  or  down, 
of  a  carman-like  breed;  sharp  as  a  street-bred 
boy  must  be,  but  ignorant  and  unteachable  from 
a  chikL  He  had  much  the  nature  of  a  bull  doff, 
bold  and  desperate,  but  not  {'Xierotts  at  all ;  ul 
the  schoolmistresaes  ««  went  to  oould  never 
make  him  learn,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  make  him 
know  liis  letters;  and,  as  if  he  was  bom  a  thief, 
he  would  steal  everything  that  came  near  him, 
even  as  soon  almost  as  he  oould  speak;  and  that, 
not  from  his  mother  only,  but  from  anybodv  else, 
snd  from  us  too  that  were  his  brethren  awl  com- 
panions. He  was  an  original  rogue,  for  he  would 
do  the  foulest  and  most  vfllanous  things,  even  by 
his  own  inclination ;  he  had  no  taste  or  sense  of 
being  honest,  no,  not,  I  say,  to  his  brother  rogues, 
which  is  what  other  thieves  make  a  point  of  iKmour 
of;  I  mean  that  of  being  honest  to  one  another. 

The  other,  that  is  to  say  the  youngest  of  us 
Johns,  was  called  Miyor  Jack,  by  the  aoddent 
following ;  the  lady  that  had  deposited  him  with 
our  nurse  had  owned  to  her  that  it  was  a  major  of 
the  guards  that  was  the  lather  of  the  child;  but 
that  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  name,  and  that 
was  enough.  So  he  was  at  first  called  John  the 
'  Mbjot,  and  afterwards  the  Major,  and  at  last, 
when  we  came  to  rove  together,  Miyor  Jack, 
accordittg  to  the  rest,  for  his  nadie  was  John,  as 
I  have  observed  already. 

Major  Jack  was  a  merry,  facetious,  pleasant 
boy,  had  a  good  share  of  mit,  especially  off-hand 
wit,  as  they  call  it{  was  foil  of  jests  and  good 
humour,  and,  as  I  often  sakl,  had  somethii^  at  a 
gentleman  in  him.  He  had  a  tme  manly  courage, 
feared  nothing,  and  could  look  death  In  the  foce 
without  any  hesitation ;  and  yet,  if  he  liad  the 
advantage,  was  tlie  most  generous  and  most  com- 
passionate creature  alive.  He  had  native  princi- 
ples of  gallantiT  kk  him,  without  anythnig  of  the 
brutal  or  terrible  part  that  the  captain  had ;  and 
in  a  word,  he  wanted  nothing  but  nonesty  to  have 
made  him  an  eioeilent  man.  He  had  learned  to 
read,  as  I  had  done ;  and  as  he  talked  very  well, 
•0  he  wrote  good  Most,   and  vary  handwittel 


language,  as  yon  wUl  see  In  the  process  of  hu 
story. 

As  for  your  humble  servant.  Colonel  Jack,  bo 
was  a  poor  unhappy  tractable  dog,  willing  enough, 
and  capable  too,  to  learn  anything,  if  he  had  had 
any  but  the  devil  for  his  schoolmaster ;  he  set  out 
into  the  world  so  early,  that  when  he  began  to  do 
evil,  he  understood  nothing  of  the  wickedness  of 
it,  nor  ^hat  he  had  to  expect  for  it  I  remember 
\ety  well  that  when  I  was  once  carried  before  a 
justice  for  a  theft  which  indeed  I  was  not  guilty 
of,  and  defended  myself  by  argument,  proviog  the 
mistakes  of  mv  accusers,  and  how  they  contra. 
dieted  themselves,  the  justice  told  me  it  was 
a  pity  I  had  not  been  better  employed,  for  I  was 
oertiunly  better  taught ;  in  which,  however,  his 
worship  was  mistaken,  for  I  had  never  been  taught 
anything  but  to  be  a  thief;  except,  as  I  said,  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  was  all,  before  I  was  ten 
years  old;  but  I  had  a  natmv!  talent  of  taOuDg, 
and  could  say  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  most 
people  that  had  been  taught  much  more  than  L 

I  passed  among  my  comrades  for  a  bold,  reso- 
lute boy,  and  one  that  durst  fight  anything ;  but 
I  had  a  different  opinion  of  myself,  and  therefore 
shunned  fighting  as  much  as  I  could,  though 
sometimes  i  ventured,  loo,  and  came  off  well, 
being  very  strong  made,  and  nimble  withal.  How- 
ever, I  many  times  brought  myaelf  off  with  my 
tongue,  where  my  hands  would  oot  be  sufficient  ^ 
and  this,  as  well  after  I  was  a  man  as  while  1  was 
ahoy. 

I  was  wary  and  dexterous  at  my  trade,  and  was 
not  so  often  catched  as  my  fellow  rogues,  1  mean 
while  I  was  a  boy,  and  never,  alter  1  came  to  be 
a  man,  no,  not  once  for  twenty-six  years,  being 
so  old  in  the  trade^  and  still  unhanged,  as  you  shall 
hear. 

As  for  my  person,  while  I  was  a  dirty  glass- 
bottle-house  boy,  sleeping  in  the  ashes,  and  deal- 
ing always  in  tlie  street  dnrt,  it  cannot  be  expected 
but  that  I  looked  like  what  I  was,  and  so  we  did 
all ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  black  your  shoes  your 
honour,  a  beggar  boy,  a  blackguard  boy,  or  what 
you  please,  despicaUe,  and  miserable  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  yet  I  remember,  the  people  would 
say  of  me  that  boy  has  a  good  face,  if  he  was 
washed  and  well  ^ssed  he  would  be  a  good, 
pretty  boy ;  do  but  look  what  eyes  he  has,  what 
a  pleasant  smiling  countenance;  it  is  a  pity!  I 
wonder  what  the  rogue*s  father  and  mother  were  ? 
and  the  like  ;  then  they  would  call  me  and  ask 
me  my  name,  and  I  would  teU  them  my  oame 
was  Jack.  But  what's  your  siraame^  sirrah  ?  says 
they ;  I  don*t  know,  says  L  Who  is  ydor  father 
and  mother?  I  have  none,  said  I.  what,  and 
never  had  you  any  ?  said  they ;  No,  says  I»  not 
that  I  know  Ot  Then  they  would  shake  their 
heads,  and  cry^Poor  boy  1  and  *tts  a  pity,  and  the 
like;  and  so  let  me  go.  But  I  laid  up  aU  these 
^higs  in  my  heart 

I  was  almost  ten  years  old,  the  captain  eleven, 
and  the  major  about  eight,  when  the  good  woman, 
my  nurse,  died.  Her  husband  was  a  seaman,  sod 
had  been  drowned  a  Uttle  before  hi  the  CHoveet- 
ter  frigate,  one  of  the  kmg*s  ships  which  was  cast 
away  gohig  to  Scotland  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
hi  &e  time  of  King  Charles  II ;  and  the  honest 
woman  dying  very  poor,  the  parish  was  obliged  to 
bury  her;  when  the  three  young  Jacks  attended 
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her  corpce,  and  I,  the  colonel  (tbtwmtSi  passed  for 
ber  awD  children)  was  chief  mourner,  the  Piiim'n, 
whowasthe  eldest  son,  going  hack  very  sick. 

The  good  woman  hehig  dead,  we,  the  three 
JadLg,  were  turned  looae  to  the  world.  As  to 
the  parish  providuig  for  us,  we  dM  not  trouble 
oonelves  much  about  that ;  we  rambled  about  all 
three  together,  and  the  people  in  Rosemary  lane 
and  RatcfiflT,  and  that  way,  knowing  us  pretty  wei), 
we  got  victuals  easDy  enough,  and  witliout  much 
begging. 

For  my  particttlar  part,  I  got  some  reputation 
(br  a  mighty  ctvil,  honest  boy ;  for  if  I  was  sent  of 
ID  errand  I  always  did  it  punctually  and  carefhily, 
Md  made  haste  back  agidn ;  and  if  I  was  trusted 
vith  anything  I  never  touched  it  to  diminish  it,  but 
iside  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to  what- 
ever was  committed  to  me,  though  I  was  as  arrant 
1  thief  as  any  of  them  in  all  other  cases. 

In  like  case,  some  of  the  poorer  shop-keepers 
would  often  leave  me  at  their  door  to  look  after 
tlKir  shops  while  they  went  up  to  dinner,  or  they 
went  over  the  way  to  an  ale-house,  and  the  like, 
snd  I  ahrays  did  it  freely  and  cheerJfiiUy,  and  with 
the  utmost  honesty. 

Captain  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  a  surly,  ill- 
looking  rough  boy,  had  not  a  word  in  his  mouth 
that  savoured  either  of  good  manners  or  good 
humour ;  he  would  say  Yes,  and  No,  just  as  he 
was  asked  a  question,  and  that  was  all ;  but  no- 
body got  anyttiing  from  him  that  was  obliging  in 
the  least  If  he  was  sent  of  an  errand  he  would 
forget  half  of  it,  and  it  may  be,  go  to  play,  if  he 
met  any  boys,  and  never  go  at  all ;  or,  if  he  went, 
never  come  back  with  an  answer  -,  which  was  such 
a  regardless,  disobliging  way,  that  nobody  had  a 
good  word  for  him,  and  everybody  said  he  had  the 
Tery  look  of  a  rogue,  and  woidd  come  to  be  hanged. 
In  a  word,  he  got  nothing  of  anybody  for  good 
win,  but  was  as  it  were  obliged  to  turn  thief,  for  the 
mere  necessity  of  bread  to  eat ;  for  if  he  begged 
be  did  it  with  so  ill  a  tone,  rather  Uke  bidding  folks 
give  him  victuids  than  entreating  them,  that  one 
man,  of  whom  he  had  something  given,  and  knew 
faim,  told  him  one  day.  Captain  Jack,  says  he,  thou 
art  but  an  awkward,  ugly  sort  of  a  beggar  now 
Ihou  art  a  boy ;  I  doubt  thou  wilt  be  fitter  to  ask 
a  nan  for  his  purse,  than  for  a  penny,  when  thou 
comest  to  be  a  man. 

The  major  was  a  merry,  thoughtless  feUow, 
slways  cheeHnl ;  whether  he  had  any  victuals  or 
no,  he  never  complained ;  and  he  recommended 
himaelf  so  well  by  his  good  carriage,  that  the 
neighbours  loved  him,  and  he  got  victuals  enough 
one  where  or  other.  Thus  we  all  made  shift, 
though  we  were  so  Httle,  to  keep  from  starving ; 
and  as  for  lodging,  we  lay  in  the  summer-time 
about  the  watch-houses,  and  on  bulk-heads,  and 
ihop-doors,  where  we  were  known ;  as  for  a  bed, 
we  knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  it  for  many 
years  after  my  nurse  died ;  and  in  winter  we  got 
mto  the  ash-holes,  and  neaHng  arches  in  the  glass- 
house, called  D^w*s  Glass-house,  in  Rosemary 
lane,  or  at  another  glass-house  in  Ratcliff  highway. 

In  this  manner  we  lived  for  some  years ;  and 
here  we  felled  not  to  fall  among  a  gang  of  naked, 
ragzed  roppies  like  ourselves,  wicked  as  the  devil 
couud  desire  to  have  them  be  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  ripe  for  all  the  other  parts  of  misdiief  that 
soited  them  at  they  advanced  in  years. 


I  remember  that  one  cold  winter  night  we  were 
disturbed  in  our  rest  with  a  constable  and  his 
isaitli,  crying  out  for  one  Wry- neck,  who  It  seems 
had  done  some  roguery,  and  required  a  hue  and 
cry  of  that  kind ;  and  the  watch  were  informed  he 
was  to  be  found  among  Hie  beggar  boys  under  the 
nealing-arohes  in  the  glass-house. 

The  alarm  being  given,  we  were  awakened  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  with — Come  out  here,  ye 
crew  tSf  young  devUs,  come  out  and  show  your- 
selves; so  we  were  all  produced,  some  came  out 
rubbing  their  eyes  and  scratching  their  heads, 
and  others  were  dragged  out ;  and  I  think  there 
was  about  seventeen  of  us  in  all,  but  Wry-neck, 
as  they  called  him,  was  not  amoBg  them.  H  seems 
this  was  a  good  big  boy  that  used  to  be  among 
the  inhabitanta  of  that  place,  and  had  haaa  con- 
cerned in  a  robbery  the  night  before,  In  which  hii 
comrade,  who  was  taken,  in  hopes  of  fl<M**p»pg 
punishment,  bad  discovered  him,  and  informed 
where  he  usually  harboured ;  but  he  was  aware, 
it  seems,  and  had  secured  himself  at  least  for  that 
time.  So  we  were  allowed  to  return  to  our  wann 
apartment  among  the  coal-aahes,  where  I  slept 
many  a  cold  winter  night ;  nay,  I  may  say,  many 
a  winter — as  sound,  and  as  comfortably  as  ever  I 
did  since,  though  in  better  lodgings. 

In  this  manner  of  living  we  went  on  a  good 
while,  I  believe  two  years,  and  neither  did,  or 
meant,  any  harm,  we  generally  went  all  three 
together,  for,  in  short,  the  captain,  for  want  of 
address,  and  for  something  disagreeable  in  him, 
would  have  starved  if  we  had  not  kept  him  with 
us.  As  we  were  always  together  we  were  gen^ 
rally  knownrby  the  name  of  the  three  Jacks;  but 
Colonel  Jack  had  always  the  preference,  upon 
many  accounts.  The  major,  as  I  have  said,  was 
merry  and  pleasant,  but  the  colonel  always  held 
talk  with  the  better  sort, — I  mean  the  better  sort 
of  those  that  would  converse  with  a  beggar  boy. 
In  this  way  of  talk  I  was  always  upon  the  inquiry, 
asking  questions  of  things  done  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private ;  particularly,  I  loved  to  talk  with 
seamen  and  sdkUenTabout  the  war,  and  about  the 
great  sea-fights,  or  battles  on  shore,  that  any^of 
them  had  been  in ;  and,  as  I  never  forgot  anything 
they  told  me,  I  could  soon,  that  is  to  say  in  a  few 
years,  give  almost  as  good  an  account  of  the 
Dutch  war,  and  of  the  fights  at  sea,  the  battles 
in  Flanders,  the  taking  of  Maastricht,  and  the 
like,  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  there ;  and 
this  made  those  old  soldiers  and  tars  love  to  talt 
with  me  too,  and  to  tell  me  all  the  stories  they 
could  think  o(  and  that  not  only  of  the  wars  then 
going  on,  but  also  of  the  wars  in  Oliver's  time, 
the  death  of  Ring  Charles  I  and  the  like. 

By  this  means,  young  as  I  was,  I  waa  a  kind 
of  an  historian ;  and  though  I  had  read  no  books, 
and  never  had  any  books  to  read,  yet  I  could  give 
a  tolerable  account  of  what  had  bean  done,  ai^  of 
what  was  then  a  doing  in  the  world,  espedally  in 
those  things  that  our  own  people  were  concerned 
in.  I  knew  the  names  of  eveiy  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  who  commanded  them  too,  and  all  this  before 
I  was  14  years  old,  or  but  very  soon  after. 

Captain  Jack  in  this  time  fell  into  bad  com> 
pany,  and  went  away  from  us,  and  it  was  a  good 
while  bofore  we  ever  heard  tale  or  tidings  of 
him,  till  about  half  a  year  I  think,  or  tliereabouts, 
I  understood  he  was  got  among  a  gang  of  kid- 


Happen,  as  they  were  then  caUed,  beiqg  a  sort  of 
wicked  fellows  that  used  to  spirit  people's  children 
away ;  that  is,  snatch  them  up  in  the  dark,  and, 
stopping  their  mouths,  carry  them  to  houses 
where  they  had  rogues  ready  to  receive  thei^,  and 
so  cany  them  on  board  of  ships  bound  to  Virginia, 
and  sell  them. 

This  was  a  trade  that  horrid  Jack,  for  so  I 
called  him  when  we  were  grown  up,  was  very  fit 
for,  especially  the  violent  part ;  for  if  a  little  diUd 
got  into  his  dutches  he  would  stop  the  breath 
of  it,  instead  of  stopping  its  -mouth,  and  never 
troubled  his  head  with  the  child's  being  almost 
strangled,  so  he  did  but  keep  it  from  making  a 
no&M.  There  was,  it  seems,  some  villanous  thing 
done  by  this  gang  about  that  time,  whether  a 
child  was  murdered  among  them,  or  a  child  other- 
wise abased ;  but  it  seems  it  was  a  child  of  an 
eminent  dtisen^  and  the  parent  somehow  or  other 
got  a  scent  of  the  thing,  so  that  they  recovered 
their  child,  though  in  a  sad  condition,  and  almost 
killed.  I  was  too  vounff,  and  it  was  too  long  ago 
for  me  to  remember  the  whole  story,  but  they 
were  all  taken  up  and  lent  to  Newgate,  and  Cap- 
tain Jack  among  the  rest,  though  he  was  but 
youngf  for  he  was  not  then  much  above  thirteen 
years  old. 

What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  rogues 
of  that  gang  I  cannot  tell  now,  but  the  captain, 
being  but  a  lad,  was  ordered  to  bo  three  times 
som^y  whipt  at  Bridewdl ;  my  lord  mayor,  or 
the  recorder,  teUing  him  it  was  done  in  pity  to 
him,  to  keep  him  from  the  gallows,  not  forgetting 
to  tell  him  that  behadjs  hanging  look,  and  bid  him 
have  a  eare  on  that  very  account ;  so  remarkable 
was  the  eaptain*s  oountenance,  even  so  young, 
and  which  he  heard  of  afterwards  on  manv  occa- 
sions. When  he  was  in  Bridewell  I  heard  of  his 
misfortune,  and  the  major  and  I  went  to  see  him, 
for  this  was  the  ilrst  news  we  beard  of  what  be- 
came of  him. 

The  very  day  that  we  went  he  was  called  out 
to  be  corrected,  as  they  called  it,  according  to  his 
sentence ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  done  soundly, 
so  indeed  they  were  true  to  the  sentence ;  for 
the  alderman,  who  was  the  president  of  Bridewell, 
and  who,  I  think,  they  called  Sir  William  Turner, 
held  preaching  to  him  about  how  young  he  was, 
and  what  pity  it  was  such  a  youth  should  come 
to  be  hanged,  and  a  great  deal  more,  how  he 
should  take  warning  by  it,  aud  how  wicked  a  thing 
It  was  that  they  should  steal  away  poor  innocent 
children,  and  the  like;  and  all  thi»  while  the 
man,  with  a  blue  badge  on,  lashed  him  most  un- 
mercifully, for  he  was  not  to  leave  off  till  Sir  Wil- 
liam knocked  with  a  little  hammer  on  the  table. 

The  poor  captain  stamped  and  danced,  and 
roared  out  like  a  mad  boy ;  and  I  must  confess 
I  was  frightened  almost  to  death ;  for  though  I 
oottM  not  come  near  enough,  being  but  a  poor 
boy,  to  see  how  he  was  huidled,  yet  I  saw  him 
afterwards,  with  his  back  all  wealed  with  the 
lashes,  and  in  several  places  bloody,  and  thought 
1  should  have  died  with  the  sight  of  it ;  but  I 
^rew  better  acquainted  with  those  things  after- 
wards. 

I  did  What  I  could  to  comfort  the  poor  captain 
when  1  got  leave  to  come  to  him.  But  the  worst 
was  not  over  with  him,  for  he  was  to  have  two 
more  such  whippings  before  they  had  done  with 


him;  and  indeed  they  scourged  bun  so  severely, 
that  they  made  him  sick  of  the  kidnapping  trade 
for  a  great  while ;  but  he  fell  in  amoog  them 
again,  and  kept  among  them  as  long  as  that  trade 
lasted,  for  it  ceased  in  a  iiew  years  afterwards. 

The  mijor  and  I,  though  very  young,  had  leo- 
sible  impressions  made  upon  us  for  some  time  by 
the  severe  usage  of  the  captain,  and  it  might  be 
very  well  said,  we  were  corrected  as  well  as  he, 
though  not  concerned  in  the  crime ;  but  it  was 
within  the  year  that  the  major,  a  good  conditioned, 
easy  boy,  was  wheedled  away  by  a  couple  of  youi^ 
rogues  that  frequented  the  glass-house  apart- 
ments, to  take  a  walk  with  them,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  it ;  the  gentlemen  were  very  well 
matched,  the  major  was  about  twelve  yean  old, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  two  that  led  him  out  was 
not  above  fourteen ;  the  business  was  to  go  to 
Bartholomew  fair — ^was,  in  short,  to  pick  po^ets. 

The  miyor  knew  nothing  of  the  trade,  and 
therefore  was  to  do  nothing ;  but  they  promised 
him  a  share  for  all  that,  as  if  he  had  been  as 
expert  as  themselves ;  so  away  they  went.  The 
two  dexterous  young  rogues  managed  it  so  well, 
that  about  eight  o'dock  at  night  they  came  back 
to  our  dustv  quarters  at  the  glass-house,  and  sit. 
tin^  them  down  in  a  comer,  they  began  to  share 
their  roofl  by  the  light  of  the  glass-house  fire; 
the  nmor  lugged  out  the  goods,  for  as  fiist  as  they 
made  any  purchase  they^  unloaded  themselves 
and  gave  all  to  him,  that  if  they  had  becai  taken, 
nothhig  might  be  found  about  them. 

It  was  a  devilish  lucky  day  to  them,  the  devil 
certainly  assisting  them  to  find  their  prey,  that 
he  might  draw  in  a  younff  gamester,  and  encou- 
rage hun  to  the  undertakmg,  who  had  been  made 
backward  before  by  the  nusfortune  of  Uie  cap- 
tain. The  list  of  their  purchase  the  first  night  was 
as  follows: — 

1.  A  white  handkerchief  from  a  country 
wench,  as  she  was  staring  up  at  a  jack-pud- 
ding ;  there  was  Ss.  6d.  and  a  row  of  pins  tied 
up  in  one  end  of  it. 

2.  A  coloured  handkerchief,  out  of  a  young 
country  fdlow's  pocket  as  he  was  buying  a  China 
orange. 

Su  A  ribbon  purse  with   1  Is.  Sd.  and  a  sOrer 
thimble  in  it,  out  of  a  young  woman's  pocket,  just 
as  a  fellow  offered  to  pick  her  up. 
N.B.  She  missed  her  purse  presently,  but  not 
seeing  the  thief,  charged  the  noon  with  it 
that  would  have  picked  her  up,  and  cried 
out — **  A  pick-pocket  r*  and  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  but  being  known  in  the 
street  he  got  off  with  great  difficulty. 
4.  A  knife  and  fork  that  a  couple  of  boys  had 
just  bought,  and  were  going  home  with ;  the 
young  rogue  that  took  it  got  it  within  the  minute 
after  the  boy  had  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

6b  A  little  silver  box  with  7s.  in  it,  all  in  small 
silver.  Id.  2d.  Sd.  4d.  pieces. 
N.B.  This  it  seems  a  maid  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  to  pay  at  her  going  into  the  booth  to 
see  a  show,  and  the  little  rogue  got  his  hand 
in  and  fetched  it  off  just  as  she  put  it  up  again. 
6b  Another  silk  handkerchief  out  a  gontlemao's 
pocket 
7.  Another. 

a  A  jointed  baby  and  a  littfe  looking-glass, 
stolen  off  a  toy-seller's  stall  in  the  lair. 


Afl  tfan  ctfgo  to  be  brought  home  dear  fai  one 
afteinooQ,  or  eveniiif  ratl^r,  and  by  only  two 
little  rognei  lo  yoting,  wai,  it  mast  be  confessed, 
extnordiiiary;  and  the  mi^or  was  eleraied  tlie 
next  day  to  a  8tran|[^  degree. 

He  came  Tery  early  to  me,  who  lay  not  hr 
from  him,  and  said  to  me,  **  Colonel  Jack,  I  want  to 
spnk  wHh  yon."    •'Well,**  said  I,  "  what  do  you 
ayr    **  Nay,*  said  he,  "  it  is  business  of  oonse- 
qnsoee,  I  cannot  talk  here  ;**  so  we  walked  out ; 
u  MOD  as  we  were  come  oat  into  a  narrow  lane 
\if  the  giass-house,  look  here,  says  he,  and  pulls 
o8t  hb  Utile  band  almost  full  of  money. 
I    I  was  surfnised  at  the  sight,  when  he  puts  it 
\  ipigiain,  and  bringing  his  hand  out,  **  Here,**  says 
^^  be,  *  yoQ  shall  have  some  of  it,"  and  gives  me 

laxpenoe,  and  a  shilling's-worth  of  the  small 
aNer  pieces.  This  was  very  welcome  to  me,  who, 
as  much  as  I  was  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  much 
I  a  I  thought  of  myself  upon  that  account,  never 
iadi  ihiUmg  of  money  together  befote  in -all  my 
'  &fe,Qot  that  1  could  call  my  own. 
Jl  I  was  veiT  earnest  then  to  know  how  he  came 
I  bjr  this  wealth,  for  he  had  for  his  share  7s.  6d. 
'  in  fflooey,  the  sflver  thimble,  and  a  syk  handker- 
chief, which  was,  in  short,  an  estate  to  htm  that 
Qerer  had,  as  I  said  of  myself,  a  shUUng  together 
iohtslife. 

"Aod  what  wiD  yon  do  with  it  now.  Jack?** 
snd  L"  "I  do?**  says  he;  *«the  first  thing  I  do,. 
in  go  mto  Rag  fiiir  and  buy  me  a  pair  of  shoes 
aod  stockings.**  •*  That*s  right,**  says  I,  *«  and  so 
mO  I  too  ;**  so  away  we  went  together,  and  we 
boaght  eaidi  cf  us  a  pair  of  Rag  fiilr  stockings  in 
the  first  pbce  for  5a. ;  not  5d.  a  pair,  but  6d. 
together,  and  good  stockings  they  weie,  too, 
oracfa  above  our  wear,  I  assure  you. 

We  found  it  more  difficult  to  fit  ourselves  with 
Ages ;  but  at  last,  having  looked  a  great  while  be- 
fore  we  could  find  any  good  enough  for  us,  we 
found  a  shop  very  well  stored,  and  of  these  we 
boaght  two  pairs  for  siiteen-pence. 

We  put  them  on  immediately  to  our  great 
nmibrt,  for  we  had  neither  of  us  had  anv  stock, 
iogs  to  our  legs  that  had  any  feet  to  them  for 
1  loo;  time :  I  found  myself  so  refreshed  with 
baviog  a  pair  of  warm  stockings  on,  and  a  pair  of 
^  shoes;  things,  I  say,  which  1  had  not  been  ac- 
(H^ainted  with  a  great  while,  that  I  began  to  call 
to  iBT  mind  my  being  a  gentleman,  and  now  I 
t^^t  it  began  to  come  to  pass :  when  we  had 
tbus  fitted  ourselves,  I  said,  -  Hark  ye.  Major 
Jack,  you  and  I  never  had  any  money  in  our  lives 
beibre,  and  we  never  had  a  good  dinner  in  all  our 
^ ;  what  if  we  should  go  somewhere  and  get 
»<«De  victuals?  I  am  very  hungry.** 

"  So  we  win  then,**  says  the  major,  *M  am  bun- 
3?  too:**  so  we  went  to  a  boflingcook*B  in  Rose- 
i*?  lane,  where  we  treated  ourselves  nobly, 
^  as  I  ttioaght  with  myself  we  began  to  live 
•&e  gentlemen,  for  we  had  three-pennyworth 
^  boOed  beef,  two  pennyworth  of  pnd<Kng,  a 
l^iBM  brick  (as  they  call  it,  or  IoaO>  and  a 
*We  pmt  of  strong  beer,  which  was  7d.  in  all. 

N.B.  We  had  each  of  us  a  good  mess  of  cfaarm- 
»^  beef-broth  into  the  bargain ;  and,  which 
cheered  my  heart  wondeifblly,  all  the  while  we 
^ere  at  (&mer  the  maid  and  the  boy  in  the  house, 
e^ery  time  they  passed  by  the  open  box  where 
*eiat8tom'dfamer,  woukl  look  ia,  and  cry,  *«  Gen- 


tlemen, do  you  call  ?**  and  "Do  ye  call,  gentle* 
men  ?**  I  say  this  was  as  good  to  me  as  all  my 
dinner. 

Not  the  best  housekeeper  in  Stepney  parish, 
not  ray  lord  mayor  of  London,  no,  not  the  great- 
est man  on  earth  could  be  more  happy  in  their 
own  imagination,  and  with  less  mixture  of  grief 
or  reflection,  than  I  was  at  this  new  piece  of 
felicity ;  though  mine  was  but  a  small  part  of  it, 
for  Major  Jack  had  an  estate  compared  to  me,  as 
I  had  an  estate  compared  to  what  I  had  before : 
in  a  word,  nothing  but  an  utter  ignorance  of 
greater  felicitv,  which  was  my  case,  could  make 
anybody  think  himself  so  exalted  as  I  did,  though 
I  had  no  share  Of  this  booty  but  18d. 

That  night  the  major  and  I  triumphed  in  our 
new  enjoyment,  and  slept  with  an  undisturbed 
repose  in  the  usual  place,  surrounded  with  the 
warmth  of  the  gtass-house  fires  above,  which  was 
a  ftill  amends  for  all  the  ashes  and  dnders  which 
we  rolled  in  below. 

Those  who  know  the  position  of  the  glass- 
houses, and  the  arches  where  they  neal  the  bot- 
tles after  they  are  made,  know  that  those  placea 
where  the  ashes  are  cast,  and  where  the  poor  boys 
lie,  are  cavities  in  the  brick-work,  perfettiy  close^ 
except  at  the  entrance,  and  consequently  warm 
as  the  dressing-room  of  a  bagnio,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  feel  any  cold  there,  were  it  in 
Greenland,  or  Nova  Zembla,  and  that  therefore 
the  boys  lie  not  only  safe,  but  very  comfort id>ly, 
the  ashes  excepted,  which  are  no  giievanoe  at  all 
to  them. 

The  next  day  the  major  and  his  comrades  went 
abroad  again,  and  were  still  successful ;  nor  did 
any  disaster  attend  them  for  I  know  not  how 
many  months;  and,  by  frequent  imitation  and 
direction.  Major  Jack  became  as  dexterous  a- 
pick-pocket  as  any  of  them,  and  went  on  through 
a  long  variety  of  fortunes,  too  long  to  enter  upon 
now,  because  I  am  hastening  to  my  own  story, 
which  at  present  is  the  main  thing  I  have  to  aet 
down. 

The  major  foiled  not  to  let  me  see  every  day 
the  effects  of.  his  new  prosperity,  and  waa  so 
bountiful  as  frequently  to  throw  me  a  tester, 
sometimes  a, shilling ;  and  I  might  perceive  that 
he  began  to  have  clothes  on  his  back,  to  leave 
the  ash-hole,  having  gotten  a  society  lodging  (of 
which  I  may  give  an  explanation  by  itse&  on 
another  occasion)  and  which  was  more,  he  took 
upon  him  to  wear  a  shirt,  which  waa  what  neither 
he  nor  I  had  ventured  to  do  for  Uiree  years  before 
and  upward. 

But  I  observed  all  this  while,  that  though  Ma- 
jor Jack  was  so  prosperous,  and  had  thriven  so 
well,  and  notwithstanding  be  was  very  kind,  and 
even  generous  to  me,  in  giving  me  money  upon 
many  occasions,  yet  be  never  hiviied  me  to  enter 
myself  into  the  society,  or  to  embark  with  him^ 
whereby  I  might  have  been  made  as  happy  as  he ; 
no,  nor  did  he  recommend  the  employment  to 
meat  all. 

I  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  being  thus 
reserved  to  me ;  I  had  learned  from  him  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  biuiness  was  picking  of  pockets,  and 
I  fancied,  that  though  the  ingenuity  of  the  trade 
consisted  very  much  in  sleight-of-hand,  a  good  ad- 
dress, and  being  very  nimble,  yet  that  it  was  not 
at  all  dilBcult  to  learn ;  and  especially  I  thought 


I 


the  opportimitles  were  eo  many,  the  ooantry 
people  that  oome  to  London  so  foMish,  lo  gaping, 
and  80  engaged  in  looking  about  them,  that  It 
was  a  trade  with  no  great  haxard  annexed  to  it, 
and  might  be  easily  learned,  if  I  did  bat  know  in 
general  the  manner  of  it,  and  how  they  went 
about  it. 


CHAPTER  IL 

I  GBT  ACQUAINTED  WITH  ONK  OP  TBI  MOST  NOTID 
P1CKP0CKST8  IN  TOWN — WK  STEAL  A  LETTER 
CASE  PULL  OP  BILLS — DRXADPULLT  DI8TEE88EO 
HOW  TO   DISPOSE  OP    MT   SHAEE  OP   THE  BOOTT 

HT  COMBAOE   PB0P08BS  I   SHALL  BETUEN  THE 

BILLS   AND    GET    THE    BEWAEO    PBOMISEO — PEO> 
CEBDIN08  TRBBEUPON. 

The  subtle  devil,  never  absent  from  his  busbeia, 
but  ready  at  all  occasions  to  encourage  his  ser- 
vants, removed  all  these  difficulties,  and  brought 
me  into  an  intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  ex- 
qiUsite  divers,  or  pick-pockets,  in  the  town ;  and 
Uib  our  intimacy  was  of  no  less  a  kind  than  that, 
as  I  had  an  inclination  to  be  as  wicked  as  any  of 
them,  he  was  for  taking  care  that  I  should  not  be 
disappointed. 

He  was  above  the  little  fellows  who  went  about 
iteiding  trifles  and  baubles  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
and  ran  the  risque  of  being  mobbed  for  9b.  or  4s. 
His  aim  was  at  higher  things,  even  at  no  less  than 
oonsiderable  sums  of  money,  and  bills  for  more. 

He  solicited  me  earnestly  to  go  and  take  a 
walk  with  him  as  above,  adding,  that  after  he  had 
shown  me  my  trade  a  little,  he  would  let  me  be 
as  wicked  as  I  would ;  that  is,  as  he  expressed 
it,  that  after  he  had  made  mo  capable,  I  should 
set  up  for  myself,  if  I  pleased,  and  he  would  only 
wish  me  good  luck. 

Accordingly,  as  M^jor  Jack  went  with  his  gen- 
tleman, only  to  see  the  manner,  and  receive  the 
purchase,  and  yet  come  in  for  a  share  ;  so  he  told 
me,  if  he  had  success,  I  should  have  my  share  as 
much  as  if  I  had  been  principal ;  and  this  be  as- 
sured me  was  a  custom  of  the  trade^  in  order  to 
encourage  young  beginners,  and  bring  them  into 
the  trade  with  courage,  for  that  notmof^.was  to 
be  done  if  a  man  had  not  the  heart  of  the  lion. 

I  hesitated  at  the  matter  a  great  while,  object- 
ing the  basard,  and  telling  the  story  of  Captain 
Jack  my  elder  brother,  as  I  might  call  him: 
^  Well,  colonel,**  says  he,  "  I  find  you  are  faint- 
hearted, and  to  be  iSsint-heart^  is  indeed  to  be 
unfit  for  our  trade,  for  nothing  but  a  bold  heart 
can  go  through  stitch  with  this  work  ;  but,  how- 
ever, as  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do,  so  there 
is  no  risque  for  you  to  run  in  these  things  the  first 
time.  If  I  am  taken,"  savs  he,  ''  you  having 
nothinff  to  do  in  it,  they  will  let  you  go  free;  for 
it  shall  easily  be  made  appear,  that  whatever  I 
have  done,  you  had  no  hand  in  it** 

Upon  those  persuasions  I  ventured  out  with 
him ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  new  friend  was  a 
thief  of  qualitv,  and  a  pick-pocket  above  the  ordi- 
nary  rank,  and  that  aimed  higher  abundantly  than 
my  brother  Jack.  He  was  a  bigger  boy  than  I  a 
greaX  deal;  for  though  1  was  now  near  fifteen 
years  old,  I  was  not  big  of  my  age,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to 
it  I  I  knew  indeed  what  at  first  I  did  not,  for  it 
was  a  good  while  bolbra  I  understood  the  thing 


as  an  offence :  I  looked  on  pl<dLing  pockets  as  s 
trade,  and  thought  I  was  to  go  apprentioe  to  it ; 
it  Is  true,  this  was  when  I  was  young  in  the  lo- 
dety,  as  well  as  younger  in  years,  but  even  now 
I  understood  it  to  be  only  a  thing  for  which,  if 
we  were  catched,  we  ran  the  risque  of  being 
ducked  or  pompcid,  which  we  call  soaking,  and 
then  all  was  over ;  and  we  made  nothing  Jt  hav- 
ing our  rags  wetted  a  little ;  but  I  never  under- 
stood, till  a  great  while  after,  that  the  crime  was 
capital,  and  that  we  mi^t  be  sent  to  Newgate  for 
it,  tin  a  great  fellow,  umost  a  man,  one  of  our 
yodety,  was  hanged  for  it ;  and  then  I  was  terri- 
bly frightened,  as  yon  shall  hear  b^and  by. 

Well,  upon  the  persuasions  of  this  lad,  i  walked 
out  with  him ;  a  poor  innocent  boy,  and  (as  I  re- 
member my  very  thoughts  perfectly  well)  I  bad 
no  evil  in  my  intentions ;  I  had  never  stolen  any 
thing  in  my  life :  and  if  a  goldsmith  had  left  me 
in  his  shop,  with  heaps  of  money  strewed  all 
round  me,  ted  bade  me  look  after  It,  1  should 
not  have  touched  it,  I  was  so  honest ;  but  the 
subtle  tempter  baited  his  hook  for  me,  as  I  was  a 
child,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  childishness,  for 
I  never  took  this  picking  of  pockets  to  be  dis- 
honesty, but,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  looked  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  trade  that  I  was  to  be  bred  up  to, 
and  so  I  entered  upon  it,  till  I  became  hardened 
in  it  beycmd  the  power  of  retreating ;  and  thus  1 
was  made  a  thief  involuntarily,  and  went  on  a 
length  that  few  boys  do,  without  commg  to  the 
common  period  of  that  kind  of  life,  I  mean  to  the 
transport-ship,  or  to  the  gallows. 

The  first  day  I  went  iSbroad  with  my  new  in- 
structor, he  carried  me  directly  into  the  city,  and 
as  we  went  first  to  the  water-side,  he  led  me  into 
thelotiff-room  at  the  Custom-house ;  we  were  but 
a  couple  of  ragged  bovs  at  best,  but  1  was  mach 
the  worse :  my  leader  had  a  hat  on,  a  shirt,  and  a 
neckdoth ;  as  for  me,  1  had  neither  of  the  three, 
nor  had  I  spoiled  my  manners  so  much  as  to 
have  a  hat  on  my  head  since  mv  nurse  died,  which 
was  now  some  years.  His  orders  to  me  were  to 
keep  always  in  sight,  and  near  him,  but  not  close 
to  him,  nor  to  take  any  notice  of  him  at  any  time 
till  he  came  to  me ;  sind  if  any  hurly  buriy  hap- 
pened, I  should  by  no  means  know  him,  or  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

I  observed  my  orders  to  a  tittle.  Whfle  he 
peered  into  every  corner,  and  had  his  eye  upon 
everybody,  I  kept  my  eye  directly  upon  him,  but 
went  alwajrs  at  a  distance,  and  on  tne  other  side 
of  the  long-room,  looking  as  it  were  for  pins,  and 
picking  them  up  out  of  the  dust  as  I  could  find 
them,  and  then  sticking  them  on  my  sleeve,  where 
I  had  at  last  got  forty  or  fifty  good  pins ;  but  still 
my  eye  was  upon  my  comrade,  who,  i  observed, 
was  very  busy  among  the  crowds  of  people  thst 
stood  at  the  bowd,  dobag  busmess  with  the  officers, 
who  pass  the  entries,  and  make  the  oooquets,  &c. 

At  length  he  comes  over  to  me,  and  stooping  ss 
if  he  would  take  up  a  |^  dose  to  me,  he  pat 
something  into  my  hand,  and  said,  '*  Put  that  op, 
and  follow  me  down  stairs  quickly.**  He  did  not 
run,  but  shuffled  along  apace  through  the  crowd, 
and  went  down,  not  the  great  stairs  which  we 
came  in  at,  but  a  little  narrow  stair-case  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long-room ;  I  followed,  and  he 
found  I  (fid,  and  so  went  on,  not  stopping  below 
as  I  expected,  nor  qwaking  one  word  to  me,  till 


tfaroogfa  mnumerable  nairow  passagesi  allej^s,  and 
darl  wsy,  we  were  got  up  into  Fenchurch  street, 
ad  throng  Bflliter  lane  into  Leadenhall  street, 
nd  from  raenee  into  Leadenhall  market. 

ft  wm  not  a  meat-market  day,  ao  we  had  room 
to  at  down  upon  one  of  the  butchers*  staUs,  and 
be  bid  me  hig  out  What  he  had  given  me  was  a 
Ihtls  leather  letter-case,  with  a  French  almanack 
stsck  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  a  great  many  pqiers 
in  it  of  several  kinds. 

We  looked  them  over,  and  found  there  were 
Kfenl  Tahiable  bills  in  it,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
ehiqge,  end  other  notes,  things  I  did  not  under- 
tfand ;  bat  among  the  rest  was  a  goldsmith's  note, 
asbeeaDed  It,  of  one  Sir  Stephen  Evans,  for 

I  9001,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  at  demand; 
bada  this,  there  was  another  nbte  for  1221 10s., 
io^i  goIdsmith*S  bill  too,  but  I  forget  the  name ; 
tim  was  a  bill  or  two  also  written  in  French, 
vUeh  neither  of  us  understood,  but  which  it 
tena  were  things  of  value,  being  called  foreign 
bills  aoeepted. 

Tbe  rogue,  my  naaster,  knew  what  belonged  to 
UKfoUaaith's  bills  well  enough,  and  I  observed, 
when  he  resd  the  bfll  of  Sir  Stephen,  he  said, "  This 

II  too  b%  for  me  to  meddle  with  ;**  but  when  he 
ctae  to  the  bill  122.  10s.,  he  said  to  me,  **  This 
viB  do,  eome  hither.  Jack ;"  so  away  he  runs  to 
liombard  street,  and  I  after  him,  huddling  the 
other  Dapers  into  the  letter-case.  As  he  went 
alosjr,  be  inquired  the  name  out  immediately,  and 
veot  directly  to  tbe  shop,  put  on  a  good  grave 
ooosteoanoe,  and  had  the  money  paid  him  with- 
oQt aoy  stop  or  question  asked;  I  stood  on  the 
other  side  the  way  looking  about  the  street,  as 
not  St  all  concerned  with  anybody  that  way,  but 
obitrved,  that  when  he  presented  the  bill,  he 
ptilfd  oat  the  letter-case,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
BCTtfaaDt'S  boy,  acqaainted  with  bnsfaiessy  and 
bad  other  bills  about  him. 

They  paid  him  the  money  in  gold,  and  he  made 
barte  eoough  in  telling  it  over,  and  came  away, 
psoing  by  me,  and  going  into  niree-Klng  court, 
» the  other  ride  of  the  way ;  when  we  crossed 
bick  into  Clement's  lane,  made  the  best  of  our 
njto  Cole- harbour  at  the  water-skle,  and  got 
•  anOer  for  a  penny  to  carry  us  over  the  water 
to  6t  Mary-Over'a  stairs,  where  we  landed,  and 
were  afe  enough. 

Here  he  turns  to  m6 ;  <'  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he, 
**  I  bdieve  you  are  a  lucky  boy ;  this  is  a  good 
job ;  well  go  away  to  St  George's  fieMs  and  share 
Mr  booty.**  Away  we  went  to  the  fields,  and 
sttiogdown  in  the  grass,  far  enough  out  of  the 
P«th,  he  pulled  out  the  money—'*  Look  here, 
^i"  says  he :  "  did  you  ever  see  the  like  before 
•.w  Ufer— « Noi  never,"  says  I ;  and  added 
^  mnooently,  **  must  we  have  it  all  ?*'— "  We 
[1^  itr  says  he;  "who  should  have  it?** — 
"^Ity,**  says  I,  **  must  the  man  have  none  of  it 
^that  lost  H?'*_««He  have  it  agidnr  says 


yoQ  ukl  was  too  big  for  you." 

He  laughed  at  me.  «  You  are  but  a  little  boy,** 
^5«  he,  •«  that's  true ;  but  i  thought  you  had  not 
b€«n  Nch  a  cbiU  neither ;"  so  he  mighty  gravely 
«pWin;d  the  thiog  to  me  thus:— "that  the  bill 
or  Sir  Stephen  £nuia  was  a  gnat  biU  for  aODi;, 


and  If  I,"  says  he,  "that  am  but  a  poor  lad,  should 
venture  to  go  for  the  money,  they  will  presently 
say,  how  should  I  come  bv  such  a  bill,  and  that 
1  certainly  found  it  or  stole  it ;  so  they  will  stop 
me,"  says  he ;  "  and  take  it  away  from  me,  and  it 
may  bring  me  into  trouble  for  it,  too ;  so,"  says 
he,  "  I  did  say  it  was  too  big  for  me  to  meddle 
with,  and  that  I  would  let  the  man  have  it  again, 
if  I  could  tell  how ;  but  for  the  money,  Jack,  the 
money  that  we  have  got,  I  warrant  you  he  should 
have  none  of  that ;  besides,"  says  he,  "  who  ever 
he  be  that  has  lost  this  letter-case — ^to  be  sure, 
as  soon  as  he  missed  it,  he  would  run  to  a  gold- 
smith and  give  notice — ^that  if  anybody  came  for 
the  money  they  would  be  stopped,  but  I  am  too 
old  for  him  there,"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "and  what  will  you  do  with 
the  bill,  will  you  Uirow  it  away  ?  If  you  do,  some- 
body else  will  find  it,"  savs  i ;  "and  they  will  go 
and  take  the  money." — "  No,  no,"  says  he ;  "then 
they  will  be  stopped  and  examined,  as  I  tell  you 
I  should  be."  I  did  not  know  well  what  all  this 
meant,  so  I  talked  no  more  about  that ;  but  we 
fell  to  handling  the  money.  As  for  me,  I  had 
never  seen  so  much  together  In  all  my  life,  nor 
did  I  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  it,  and 
once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bid  him  keep  it  for 
me,  which  would  have  been  done  like  a  child  in- 
deed, for,  to  be  sure,  I  had  never  heard  a  word 
more  of  it^  though  nothing  had  befallen  him. 

However,  as  I  happened  to  hold  my  tongue  as 
to  that  port,  he  shared  the  money  very  honestlv 
with  me ;  only  at  the  end  he  told  me  that  though 
it  was  true  he  promised  me  half,  yet  as  it  was 
the  first  time,  and  I  had  done  nothing  but  look 
en,  so  he  thought  it  was  very  well  if  I  took  a 
little  less  than  he  did ;  so  he  divided  tbe  money, 

which  was  121  10s.  into  two  exact  parts,  \iz 

62.  5s.  in  each  part ;  then  he  took  U  5s,  from 
my  part,  and  told  me  I  should  give  him  that  for 
hansel.  *S  Well,"  says  I,  "  take  it  then,  for  I  think 
yon  deser^-e  it  all ;"  so,  however,  I  took  up  the 
rest ;  "  and  what  ^all  I  do  with  this  now,"  says  I, 
"for  I  have  nowhere  to  put  it?" — **  Why,  faave'vou 

no  pockets?"  says  he "  Yes,"  says  I,  "  but  they 

are  full  of  holes."  I  have  often  thought  since  that, 
and  with  some  mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more 
wealth  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  for  lodging 
I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide  my 
monev  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  niU  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  In  the  world 
that  1  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lay  it  up  for 
me ;  for  being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they 
would  presently  say  1  had  robbed  somebody,  and 
perhaps  lay  hold  of  me,  and  my  money  would 
be  my  crime,  as  they  say  it  often  is  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  now,  as  I  was  fiill  of  wealth,  be- 
hold I  was  fiiU  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to  secure 
my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me  so 
long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  was  to  me  all  that  night.  I  carried  it  in  my 
hand  a  good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  Ms., 
and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that 
14s.  was  more  difficult  to  carry  than  the  four 
guineas.  At  last  I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  one 
of  my  shoes,  and  put  the  four  guineas  into  that ; 
but  after  I  had  gone  awhile,  my  shoe  hurt  me  so 
I  could  not  go,  so  1  was  fidn  to  sit  down  again, 


and  take  It  oat  of  my  ihoe,  and  carry  H  In  ray 
hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  the  street, 
and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  all  together,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  sinoe 
heard  people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of 
nioneyjthat  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wiah  I  had  it  in 
a  foul  clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ; 
for  it  was  firnl,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  say- 
ing, but  it  served  me  tul  I  came  to  a  convenient 
place,  and  then  I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth 
in  the  kennel,  and  so  then  put  my  money  in 
again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging 
in  the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to 
sleep,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let 
any  of  the  black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I 
should  have  been  smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it, 
or  robbed  of  it,  or  some  trick  or  other  put  upon 
me  for  it;  so  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  lay  with 
it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  but 
then  sleep  went  from  ray  eyes.  Oh,  the  weight 
of  human  care  1  I,  a  poor  b^cgar  boy,  could  not 
sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  money  to  keep, 
who,  before  that,  could  have  slept  upon  a  heap 
of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  tiiat  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  wUle, 
then  drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came 
into  my  head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream 
of  the  money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell 
that  I  had  money ;  which  if  I  should  do,  and  one 
of  the  rogues  should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it 
out  of  my  bosom,  and  of  my  hand  too,  without 
waking  me ;  and  after  that  thought  1  could  not 
sleep  a  wink  more ;  so  I  passed  that  night  over 
in  care  and  anxiety  enough,  and  this,  I  may  safely 
say,  was  the  first  night's  rest  that  I  lost  by  the 
cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitfhlness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day 'I  got  out  of  the  hole  we 
lay  in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards 
Stepney,  and  there  I  mnsed  and  considered  what 
I  should  do  with  this  money,  and  many  a  time 
I  wished  that  I  had  not  had  it ;  for,  alter  all  my 
ruminating  upon  it,  and  what  course  I  should 
take  with  it,  or  where  I  should  put  it,  I  could  not 
hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or  any  possible  method 
to  secure  it,  and  it  perplexed  me  so,  that  at  last, 
as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and  cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the 
same ;  I  had  the  money  sttll,  and  what  to  do  with 
It  I  could  not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head 
that  !  would  look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and 
see  to  hide  it  there  till  I  should  have  oceasion  for 
it.  Big  with  this  discovery,  as  I  then  tiiought 
it,  I  b^an  to  look  about  me  for  a  tree;  but 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields  about  Stepney 
or  MOe  end  that  looked  fit  for  my  purpose ;  and 
if  there  were  any  that  I  began  to  look  narrowly 
at,  the  fields  were  so  fiill  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anythmg  there,  and 
I  thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  md  that 
two  men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

This  drove  me  farther  off,  and  I  crossed  the 
road  at  MOe  end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
went  down  a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind 


Beggar's  at  Bethnal  green.  When  I  came  atttile 
way  in  the  lane  I  found  a  foot-path  over  thi 
fields,  and  in  those  fteldi  several  trees  Ibr  mj 
turn,  as  i  thought ;  at  last,  one  tree  had  a  little 
hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my  reach,  aad  I 
climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when  i  caoM 
there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  fouid,  as  I  thought, 
a  place  very  fit ;  so  I  placed  my  treasare  there, 
and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it ;  but,  be- 
hold, putting  my  hand  in  again,  to  lay  it  more 
commodious^,  as  I  thought,  ol  a  ioddea  it 
slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was 
hollow,  and  my  little  parcel  was  ftllen  in  quite 
out  of  my  reach,  and  bow  far  it  might  go  in  I 
knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my  money  was 
quite  gone,  irrecoverably  lost ;  there  conM  be  no 
room  so  much  aa  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again,  fiw 
*twas  a  vast'great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  s 
fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  wayi 
to  keep  my  money,  but  I  must  come  thus  fcr  to 
throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it : 
well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  bat 
no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or  any  end  of  thehole 
or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick  of  the  tree,  and  throit 
it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was  one ;  then  I  cried, 
nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a  passion;  then 
I  got  down  the  tree  again,  then  up  again,  and 
thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched  my 
arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and'  cried  all  the  while 
most  violently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had 
not  so  much  as  a  haU^ienny  of  it  left  for  a  hsif- 
penny  roll,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried 
again :  then  I  came  awav  in  despair,  crying  sad 
roaring  like  a  little  boy  that  had  been  whipped ; 
then  iwent  back  again  to  the  tree,  and  up  the 
tree  again,  and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree  I  hap- 
pened to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  1 
went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
also ;  and,  behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place 
in  the  side  of  it  dose  to  the  grotmd,  as  old  hollow 
trees  often  have ;  and  looking  into  the  open  place, 
to  my  inexpressible  joy  there  lay  my  money  and 
my  Ihien  rag,  all  wrapped  up  just  as  I  had  put  H 
into  tiie  hole :  for  the  tree  being  hollow  all  the 
way  ap,  there  had  been  some  moss  or  light  stoff^ 
which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  Imow  wu 
not  firm,  that  had  given  way  when  It  eame  to  drop 
out  of  my  hand,  and  so  It  bad  dipped  quite  down 
at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  chad, 
for  I  hoUo'd  quite  out  alond  when  I  saw  It ;  then 
I  ran  to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  andkiued 
the  dirty  rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and 
jumped  about,  ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to 
the  other,  and,  in  short,  I  knew  not  what,  moch 
less  do  I  know  now  what  I  did,  thouc^  I  shall 
never  forget  the  thfaig,  either  what  aifaiklnggrier 
It  was  to  mv  heart  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  It, 
or  what  a  flood  of  Joy  overwhelmed  me  when  I 
had  got  it  again. 

Whfle  I  was  in  the  first  traMport  of  my  joy, 
as  I  have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what 
I  did ;  but  when  that  was  over  I  sat  down, 
opened  the  fbnl  dout  the  money  was  in,  looked 
at  it,  told  it,  found  It  was  aO  there,  and  then  I 
fell  a  cryfaig  as  violently  as  I  did  before^  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it. 


■  It  woikt  tire  the  reader  flhonki  I  dweU  on  aU 
the  little  hojhAi  trioks  that  I  played,  in  tbeeca- 
taff  of  my  joy  and  satisfaction,  when  I  had  found 
nj  moaey,  to  I  break  off  here :  joy  is  as  extra* 
vigaot  as  grief;  and  ance  I  have  been  a  man,  I 
bite  often  thougbt,  that  had  such  a  thing  befallen 
a  map,  to  to  have  lost  all  he  had,  and  not  have  a 
bit  of  bread  to  eat,  and  then  so  strangely  to  find 
it  agsia,  after  having  given  it  so  effectually  over, 
—1  ny,  bad  it  been  so  with  a  man,  it  might 
hiTe  hazarded  hia  using  some  violenoe  upon  hhn- 

Wdl,  I  came  away  with  my  money,  and  having 
taken  sixpence  out  of  it,  before  I  made  it  up 
a|BB,  I  went  to  a  chandler's  shop  in  Mile  end, 
I,  udbooght  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a  haupennv- worth 
I  of  Aeese,end8at  down  at  the  door  after  I  bought 
i;BMi  ate  it  very  heartily,  and  begged  some  beer 
todriak  with  it,  which  the  good  woman  gave  me 
»H7  freely. 

I  Away  I  went  then  for  the  town,  to  see  if  I 
coold  find  any  of  mv  companions,  and  resolved  I 
voald  try  no  more  hollow  trees  for  my  treasure. 
Ai  1  esne  along  Whitechapel  I  came  by  a  bro- 
ker's diop,  over  against  the  church,  where  they 
soUoUdoches,  fi>r  I  had  nothing  on  but  the 
"ont  of  rags;  so  I  stopped  at  the  shop,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  clothes  which  hung  at  the 
door. 

"Well,  yomg  gentleman,*'  says  a  man  that 
stood  at  the  door,  '*yon  look  wi^uUy,  do  you 
see  saytbing  you  like,  and  will  your  pocket  com* 
pM  a  good  coat  now,  for  yon  look  as  if  you  be- 
iooged  to  the  ragged  regiment?"  IwasaffW>nted 
at  the  fellow.  *<  What's  thai  to  you,"  says  I, 
"hovngged  lam?  if  1  had  seen  anything  I 
iiked,  I  have  money  to  pay  for  it;  but  i  can  go 
vliere  I  shan't  be  hufied  at  for  looking." 

While  I  said  this  proUy  boldly  to  the  follow, 
MDcs  a  woman  out,  '*  What  ails  you,"  says  she 
to  the  man,  *'  to  buUy  away  our  customers  so?  a 
poor  boy's  money  is  as  good  as  mv  lord  mayor's ; 
^  poor  people  did  not  buy  old  clothes,  what 
would  become  of  our  business?"  and  then  tum- 
iagtone,  •«  Come  hither,  child,"  saya  she,  *•  if 
tiioa  hast  a  mind  to  anytfaing  I  hove,  you  shant 
be  hectored  by  htm ;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy,  I 
smre  you,*  saya  she,  to  another  woman  that  waa 
hf  ihk  tnne  come  to  her.  '*  Ay,"  savs  the  other, 
'  10  be  is,  a  verv-weH  kwkuig  child,  if  he  was 
elcia  snd  weQ  dressed,  and  may  be  as  good  a 
ratleman'a  son*  for  anything  we  know,  as  any  of 
tboie  thai  are  wdl  dressed:  eome,  my  dear," 
ttytibe,  *'te]l  me  what  is  it  you  would  have?" 
1^  pleased  me  mightily  to  hear  her  ttiXk  of  my 
boBg  a  gestleBaan's  son,  and  it  brought  former 
(hags  to  mind;  but  when  she  talked  of  my  being 
M  dean,  and  in  rags,  then  I  cried. 

She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything 
^  I  wanted;  I  told  her  no^  all  the  clothes  I 
i>v  there  were  too  big  for  me.  **  Gome,  childt" 
i>r>>bc,  «  I  have  two  things  here  that  wOl  fit 
?on,  sod  I  am  sure  yon  want  them  both ;  that 
ill  Snt,  a  little  hat,  and  there,"  says  she  (tossmg 
it  to  me),  "  111  give  you  that  for  nothing;  and 
beie  is  a  good  warm  pair  of  breeches;  Idaresay," 
nji  she,  **  they  will  fit  you,  and  they  are  very 
tight  and  good;  and,"  says  she,  '*if  you  should 
ercr  eone  te  have  so  much  money  that  vou  dent 
kaow  what  to  do  with  it,  here  are  excellent  good 


pockets,"  says  she,  *'  and  a  little  fob  to  put  year 
gold  in,  or  your  watch  in,  when  you  get  it." 

It  struck  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy,  that  I 
should  have  a  place  to  ^ut  my  money  in,  and 
need  not  go  to  hide  it  again  in  a  hoUow  tree,  that 
I  was  ready  to  snatch  the  breeches  out  of  her 
hands,  and  wondered  that  I  should  be  such  a  fool 
never  to  think  of  buying  me  a  pair  of  breeches 
before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocket  to  put  my 
money  in,  and  not  carry  it  about  two  days  together 
in  my  hand,  and  in  my  shoe,  and  1  knew  not 
how;  so,  in  a  word,  I  gave  her  2t,  for  the  breeches, 
and  went  over  into  the  church-yard  and  put  them 
on,  nut  my  monejr  into  my  new  pockets*  and  was 
as  pleased  as  a  prince  is  with  his  coach  and  sis 
horses.  I  thanked  the  good  woman  too  for  the 
hat,  and  told  her  I  would  come  again  when  I  got 
more  moqey,  and  buy  some  other  thii^  I  wanted, 
and  so  I  came  away. 

I  was  hut  a  boy  tia  true,  but  I  thought  myself 
a  man  now  I  had  got  a  pocket  to  put  my  money 
in,  and  I  went  directly  to  find  out  my  companion, 
by  whose  means  I  got  it ;  but  I  was  frighted  out 
of  my  wits  when  I  heard  that  he  was  carried  to 
Bridewell ;  I  made  no  ouestion  but  it  waa  for  the 
letter-oase,  and  that  I  should  be  carried  there 
too ;  and  then  my  poor  brother  Captain  Jaok'i 
case  came  into  my  bead,  and  that  I  should  be 
whipped  there  as  cruelly  as  he  was,  and  I  was  in 
such  a  fright  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

But  in  the  afternoon  I  met  him ;  he  had  been 
carried  to  Bridewell,  it  seems,  upon  that  very 
aflOiir,  but  was  got  out  again ;  the  case  was  thus: 
having  had  such  good  luck  at  the  Custom*house 
the  day  before,  he  takes  his  walk  thither  again, 
and  as  he  was  in  the  long-room,  gaping  and  staring 
abont  him,  a  fellow  lays  bold  of  iJm,  and  calls  to 
one  of  the  dierks  that  sat  behind,  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  same  young  rogue  that  I  told  you  I 
saw  loitering  about  t'other  day,  when  the  gentle- 
man lost  his  letter-case  and  his  goldsmith's  bills; 
I  dare  say  it  was  he  that  stole  them."  Imm^ 
diately  the  whole  crowd  of  people  gathered  about 
the  boy,  and  charged  him  pomt  blank ;  but  he 
was  too  well  used  to  such  things  to  be  frighted 
into  a  confession  of  what  he  knew  they  could  not 

I>rove,  for  he  had  nothing  about  him  belonging  to 
t,  nor  had  any  money,  but  sixpence  and  a  fow 
dirty  farthings^ 

They  threatened  him,  and  puUed,  and  hauled 
him,  till  they  almost  pulled  the  dothes  off  hla 
back,  and  the  oommisdoners  examined  him;  hot 
all  was  one,  he  would  own  nothing,  but  said  he 
wdked  up  trough  the  room  only  to  see  the  place, 
both  then  and  the  time  before,  for  he  had  owned 
he  was  there  before ;  so  as  tiiere  was  no  pioef 
against  him  of  any  foct,  no,  nor  of  any  circum* 
stancea  relating  to  the  letter-caae,  tiiey  were 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  go;  however,  thev  made 
a  show  of  canving  him  to  Bridewell,  and  they  did 
carry  him  to  the  gate  to  see  if  they  could  make 
him  confess  anything;  but  he  would  confess  no* 
thing,  and  they  had  no  mittmnia;  so  they  duist 
not  carry  hini  mto  the  house,  nor  would  the  peo. 
pie  have  recdved  him,  I  suppose,  if  they  bad, 
they  baring  no  warrant  for  putting  him  in  prison. 
Well,  when  they  could  get  nothing  out  ef  him, 
they  carried  him  mto  an  alehouse,  and  there  they 
told  him  that  the  letter-oase  had  bills  in  it  of  a 
very  great  value,  that  they  would  be  of  no  oaato 


the  Togw  that  had  them,  bat  they  would  be  of 
infinite  damaoe  to  the  gentleman  that  had  lott 
ibem ;  and  that  he  hadleft  word  with  the  derk, 
whom  the  man  that  stopped  thii  boy  had  called  to, 
and  who  was  there  with  him,  that  he  would  give 
SOL  to  any  one  that  would  bring  them  again,  and 
give  all  the  security  that  could  be  desired,  that 
he  would  give  them  no  trouble,  whoever  it  was. 

He  was  just  come  from  out  of  their  hands 
when  I  met  with  him,  and  so  he  told  me  all  the 
story ;  **  But,"  savs  he,  "  I  would  confess  nothing, 
and  so  I  got  off,  and  am  come  away  clear." 
"  Well,**  says  I,  **  and  what  will  you  do  with  the 
letter-case  and  the  bills,  will  not  you  let  the  poor 
man  have  his  bills  again  ?**  "  No,  not  I,"  says  he, 
'*  I  won't  trust  them  ;  what  care  I  for  their  bills  ?** 
It  came  into  my  head,  as  young  as  I  was,  that  it 
was  a  sad  thing  indeed  to  take  a  man*s  bills  away 
for  so  much  money,  and  not  have  any  advantage 
by  it  either;  ibr  I  concluded  that  the  gentleman 
who  owned  the  bills  must  lose  all  the  money,  and 
it  was  strange  he  should  keep  the  bills  and  make 
a  gentleman  lose  so  much  money  for  nothing.  I 
remember  that  I  ruminated  very  much  about  it, 
and,  though  I  did  not  understand  it  very  well,  yet 
it  lay  upon  my  mind,  and  I  said  every  now  and 
then  to  him,  **  Do  let  the  gentleman  have  his 
bills  again,  do,  pray  do  ;**  and  so  I  teazed  him 
with  do,  and  pray  do,  till  at  last  I  cried  about 
them ;  he  said,  *^  What,  would  you  have  me  be 
found  out  and  sent  to  Bridewell,  and  be  whipped, 
as  your  brother  Captain  Jack  was?*'  I  said, 
**  No,  I  would  not  have  you  whipped,  but  I  would 
have  the  man  have  his  bills,  for  tbey  will  do  you 
no  good,  but  the  gentleman  will  be  undone  it  may 
be ;  «nd  then,**  I  added  again,  **  Do  let  him  have 
them;** he  snapped  me  short,  **  Why,*'  says  he, 
'*  how  shall  I  get  them  to  him  1  Who  dare  carry 
them  ?  I  dare  not,  to  be  sure,  for  they  will  stop 
me,  and  bring  the  goldsmith  to  see  if  he  does  not 
know  me,  and  that  I  received  the  money,  and  so 
they  will  prove  the  robbery,  and  I  shall  be  hanged ; 
would  you  have  me  be  hanged,  Jack  ?** 

I  was  silenced  a  good  while  with  that,  for  when 
he  said,  **  would  you  have  me  be  hanged.  Jack  ?** 
I  had  no  more  to  say ;  but  one  day  after  this,  he 
called  to  me,  "  Colonel  Jack,**  says  he,  **  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  how  the  gentleman  shaih  have 
his  bills  again  ;  and  you  and  I  shall  get  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  it,  if  yon  will  be  honest  to  me, 
as  I  was  to  you.**— '* Indeed,**  says  I,  ** Robin,"  that 
was  his  name,  **  I  will  be  verjr  honest ;  let  me 
know  how  it  is,  for  I  would  fiun  have  hfan  have 
his  bais.*' 

**  Why,**  says  he,  «<  thev  told  me,  that  he  had 
left  word  at  the  clerk's  place  in  the  long-room, 
that  he  would  give  90^  to  any  one  that  had  the 
bnis,  and  would  restore  them,  and  would  ask  no 
questions.  Now,  if  you  will  go,  Hke  a  poor  inno- 
cent boy,  as  you  are,  into  the  long-room,  and 
speak  to  the  derk,  it  may  do :  tell  him,  if  the 
gentleman  will  do  as  he  promised,  you  believe 
you  can  tell  him  who  has  it;  and  if  they  are  dvil 
to  you,  and  willing  to  be  as  good  as  thdr  words, 
you  shall  have  the  letter-case,  and  give  it  them.'* 
I  told  him,  **Ay,  I  would  go  with  all  my 
heart.**— «  But,  Colonel  Jack,**  says  he,  "  what  if 
they  should  take  hold  of  you,  and  threaten  to 
have  you  whipped,  wont  you  discover  me  to 
them  ?**—«*  No,**  says  I,  *'if  they  would  whip  me  I 


to  death  I  won't"—*'  Wdl,  then,"  says  he, 
**  there's  the  letter-ease,  do  you  go."  So  he  gare 
me  directions  how  to  act,  and  what  to  say ;  but 
I  would  not  take  the  letter-case  with  me,  least 
they  should  prove  £>lse«  and  take  hold  of  me, 
thinking  to  find  it  upon  me,  and  so  charge  me 
with  the  fact ;  so  I  left  it  with  him,  and  the  next 
morning  I  went  to  the  Custonuhouse,  as  was 
agreed ;  what  my  directions  were,  will,  to  avoid 
repetition,  appear  in  what  happened ;  it  was  an 
errand  of  too  much  consequence  indeed  to  be  eQ« 
trusted  to  a  l>oy,  not  only  so  young  as  I  was,  but 
so  little  of  a  rogue  as  I  was  yet  arrived  to  the  de- 
gree of. 

Two  things  I  was  partlculariy  armed  with, 
which  I  resolved  upon : — 1.  That  the  man  should 
have  his  bills  again ;  for  it  seemed  a  horrible  thing 
to  me  that  he  ahould  be  made  to  lose  his  money, 
which  I  supposed  he  must,  purely  because  we 
would  not  carry  the  letter-case  home. — 2.  That 
whatever  happened  to  me  I  was  never  to  tell  the 
name  of  my  comrade,  Robin,  who  had  been  the 
prindpal ;  with  these  two  pieces  of  honesty,  for 
such  they  were  both  in  themselves,  and  with  a 
manly  heart,  though  a  boy's  head,  I  went  up  into 
the  long-room  in  the  Custom-house  the  next  day. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  the  thin; 
was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  just  where  he  had 
sat  before,  and  it  run  in  my  head  that  he  had  sat 
there  ever  since ;  but  I  knew  no  l>etter ;  lo  I 
went  up  and  stood  just  at  that  side  of  the  writing 
board  that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the  room,  and 
which  I  was  but  just  tall  enough  to  lay  my  anns 
upon. 

While  I  stood  there  one  thrust  me  this  way, 
and  another  thrust  me  that  way,  and  the  man 
that  sat  behind  began  to  look  at  me ;  at  last  he 
called  out  to  me — "  What  does  that  boy  do  there  ? 
get  yon  gone,  sirrah ;  are  vou  one  of  the  mgues 
that  stde  the  gentleman's  letter-case  on  Monday 
last  ?"  Tiien  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  gentleman 
that  was  doing  businew  with  him,  and  goes  on 
thus : — **  Here  was  Mr  —  had  a  very  unlucky 
chance  on  Monday  last,  did  not  you  hc»ir  of  it  ?" 
—''No,  not  1,**  says  the  gentleman.--"  Why, 
standing  just  there,  where  you  do,"  says  he, 
**  making  his  entries,  he  pulled  out  his  letter-case, 
and  laid  it  down,  as  he  says,  but  just  at  his  hand, 
while  he  reached  over  to  the  standish  there  for  a 
penftil  of  ink,  and  somebody  stole  away  his  letter- 
case." 

"  His  letter-ease  r  says  t'other;  **  what— and 
was  there  any  bills  in  it  ?" 

«* Ay,"  savs  he ;  "  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Evansls 
note  in  it  for  9002.,  and  another  floldsmith's  bill 
for  about  12L  ;  and,  which  is  still  worse  for  the 
gentleman,  he  had  two  foreign  accepted  bills  in 
it  for  a  great  sum,  I  knpw  not  how  muoh,  I  think 
one  was  a  French  bill  for  1,200  crowns.** 

*<  And  who  could  it  be?**  says  the  gentleman. 

**  Nobody  knows,**  says  he ;  **  but  one  of  our 
room-keepers  says  he  saw  a  couple  of  young 
rogues  like  that,"  pointing  at  me,  **  hanging  about 
here,  and  that  on  a  sodden  they  were  both 
gone." 

" Villains r  says  he  again;  "why,  what  can 
they  do  with  them,  they  wiU  be  of  no  use  to 
them  ?  I  suppose  he  went  immediately  and  gave 
notice  to  prevent  the  payment.** 

Yes,"  says  the  eleit,  **he  did;  but  the  rogues 
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veretoo  nimble  ftir  hun  with  the  little  bill  of  1^ 
odd  DMMiey ;  they  went  and  got  the  money  for 
that,  bat  all  the  rest  are  stopped ;  howeverj  'tis 
an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for  want  of  his 

"  why,  he  should  pnblish  a  reward  for  the  en- 
oooragement  of  those  that  have  them  to  brinr 
them  again ;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  them,  I 
wsmnt  yon.** 

"  He  haa  posted  it  np  at  the  door  that  he  will 
give  aOL  for  them." 

*  Ay,  bat  he  should  add  that  he  will  promise 
sot  to  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to  the  person 
thst  brings  them.* 

*  He  l»8  done  that  too,*  says  he ;  **  bat  I  fear 
Chn  «on*t  trust  themselves  to  be  honest,  for  fear 
Ivihoiild  break  his  word.** 

*  Why,  it  is  tnn,  he  may  break  his  word  in 
tint  case,  but  no  man  should  do  so ;  for  then  no 
ragne  will  venture  to  bring  home  anything  that 
■  itolen,  and  so  he  would  do  an  injury  to  others 
After  him." 

"  I  durst  pawn  my  life  for  him  he  would  seoni 
if 
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Thts  for  they  discoursed  of  it,  and  then  went  oflT 
to  something  else;  I  heard  it  all,  but  did  not 
know  what  to  do  a  great  while;  but  at  last, 
witching  &e  gentleman  that  went  away,  when 
be  was  gone,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
htm,  intending  to  have  broke  it  to  him,  but  he 
went  hastily  into  a  room  or  two,  full  of  people,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  and  when  I  went 
to  fellow,  the  door-keepers  turned  me  back,  and 
told  me  I  must  not  go  in  there ;  so  I  went  back 
ind  iMtered  about  near  the  man  that  sat  behind 
the  board,  and  hung  about  there  till  I  fomid  tiie 
dock  struck  twelve,  and  the  room  began  to  be 
thin  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  sat  there  writing, 
bot  nobody  stood  at  the  board  before  Um,  as 
there  had  all  the  rest  of  the  morning ;  then  I 
csBie  a  little  nearer  and  stood  dose  to  the  board 
a  I  did  before ;  when,  looking  up  from  his  paper, 
«ai  seeing  me,  says  he  to  me— **  You  have  been 
up  and  down  there  all  this  morning,  sirrah,  what 
ds  you  want?  you  have  some  business  that  is  not 
tery  good,  I  doubt** 

*>  No,  I  han%"  said  L 

"  No  ?  it  is  well  If  you  hant,**  savs  he ;  **  pray 
vhat  business  can  you  have  in  ue  long-room, 
>ir ;  yon  are  no  meni^ant  V 

"  1  would  speak  with  you,**  said  L 

"  With  me,**  says  he,  **  what  have  you  to  say 
tome?* 

**  I  have  something  to  say,**  said  I,  '^  if  you 
win  do  me  no  Iiarm  flblr  it." 

**  I  do  thee  harm,  diQd ;  what  harm  should  I 
<lo  theer  and  spoke  vexy  kindly. 


-  Wont  you  mdeed,  sir  ?**  said  L 
"  No,  not  I,  child ;  I'll  do  thee  no  harm ;  what 
is  it  ?  do  you  know  anything  of  the  gentleman's 
letter-case  ?** 

I  answered,  but  spoke  sofUy,  that  he  oould  not 
hear  me ;  so  he  gets  over  presently  into  the  seat 
next  him,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  made  to 
come  out,  and  bade  me  come  in  to  him ;  and  I 
did. 

Then  he  asked  me  again,  if  I  knew  anythiqg 
of  the  letter-case. 

I  spoke  softly  again,  and  said,  folks  would  hear 
him. 

Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  asked  me 
again. 

I  told  him,  I  believed  I  did ;  but  that,  indeed, 
I  had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in  stealing  it,  but  it 
was  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  that  would 
have  burnt  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me;  and  that 
I  heard  him  say,  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  again,  and  give  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  them. 

**  I  did  say  so,  chOd,**  said  he,  '*  and  if  you  can 
get  them  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a  good  reward, 
no  less  than  SOL  as  he  has  promised.** 

**  But  you  saki  too,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  just 
now,**  said  I,  **  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 
bring  them  into  any  harm  that  should  bring 
them.** 

**  No,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  I  will  pass 
toy  word  for  it.** 

Bot.—"  Nor  shan*t  they  make  me  bring  other 
people  into  trouble?'* 

Obnt. — **  No,  you  ^hall  not  be  asked  the  name 
of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are.** 

Bot **  I  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  would  fain 

have  the  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and  indeed  I 
did  not  take  them  away,  nor  I  han*t  got  them. 

Gbnt. — **  But  can  you  tell  how  the  gentleman 
shall  have  them  ?** 

Bot. — **  If  I  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  them 
to  you  to-morrow  morning.'* 
Obnt. — **  Can  you  not  do  it  to-night  ?** 
Bot. — **  I  bdieve  I  may,  if  I  knew  where  to 
come." 
Gbnt. — **  Come  to  my  house,  chOd.** 
Bot. — **  I  don't  know  where  you  Uve.'* 
Gbnt.— '**Go  along  with  me  now,  and  you 
shall  see.**    So  he  carried  me  up  into  Tower 
street,  and  showed  roe  his  house,  and  ordered  mc 
to  come'  there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ;   which 
accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case  with 
me. 

When  I  came  the  gentleman  asked  me,  if  1 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it. 
"  It  is  not  a  book,**  said  L 
**  No,  the  letter-case,  that*s  all  one,**  says  he. 
"  You  promised  me,"  said  I,  *'  you  would  not 
hurt  me,**  and  cried. 

**  Doat  be  afraid,  child,**  says  he,  '*  I  win  not 
hurt  thee,  poor  boy ;  nobody  shall  hurt  thee.** 
••  Here  it  is,**  said  I,  and  pulled  it  out. 
He  then  brought  in  another  gentleman,  who  it 
seems  owned  the  letter-case,  and  asked  Mm,  "  If 
that  was  it  ?**  and  he  said,  '*  Yes.*' 
Then  he  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it? 
I  told  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one  gone, 
but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest 
**  Why  do  you  believe  so  ?"  says  he. 
*<  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe  stole 


them,  lay  they  were  too  big  for  hfan  to  meiUBe 
with." 

The  geotleiDan  then,  that  owned  them,  said, 
«« Where  ig  the  boy  r 

Then  the  other  gentleman  pot  in,  and  said, 
**  No,  you  must  not  ask  him  that ;  I  paned  my 
word  that  yon  ihoold  not,  and  that  heabonklnot 
be  obliged  to  tell  it  to  anybody." 

"  Well,  child,"  lays  he,  «  you  will  let  us  lee  the 
letter-case  opened,  and  wheUier  the  bills  are  in  it  ?" 

«  Yes,"  says  L 

Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  **  How  many 
bills  were  there  in  it?" 

••  Only  three,"  says  he,  •^besides  the  bOl  of 
122L  lOs. ;  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Evans's  note  for 
aOOL  and  two  foreign  bills." 

•*  Well,  then,  if  they  are  hi  the  letter-caae,  the 
boy  shall  have  dOL  shaU  he  not?"— •<  Yes,"  says 
the  gentleman,  "  he  shall  have  it  freely." 

**  Come,  then,  child,"  says  he,  **  let  me  open  it." 

So  I  gave  it  him,  and  be  opened  it,  and  there 
were  all  three  bills,  and  several  other  papers,  fiur 
and  safe,  nothing  defiiced  or  diminished,  and  the 
gentleman  said,  "  All  is  right." 

Then  said  the  first  man,  **  Then  I  am  secarity 
to  the  poor  boy  for  the  money :" — **  Well,  but," 
says  the  gentleman,  **  the  rogues  have  got  the 
m  10s. ;  they  ought  to  reckon  that  as  part  of 
the  aOH"  Had  he  asked  me  I  should  have  con- 
sented to  it  at  first  word ;  but  the  first  man  stood 
my  friend.  **  Nay,"  says  he,  "  it  was  since  yon 
knew  that  the  12^  10s.  was  received  that  you 
offered  3021  for  the  other  bills,  and  puUished  it  by 
the  crier,  and  posted  it  up  at  the  Custom-house 
door,  and  I  promised  him  the  SOL  this  morning." 
They  argued  long,  and  I  thought  would  have 
quarrelled  about  it. 

However,  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little,  and 
the  gentleman  gave  me  25L  in  good  guineas. 
When  he  gave  it  me  he  bade  me  hold  out  my 
hand,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it^was  right? 
I  mid  I  did  not  know,  but  I  belie^-ed  it  was: 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  can't  you  tell  it?"  I  told  him 
"  no ;  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my  lifb,  nor 
I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money."—"  Why," 
says  he,  "  don*t  you  know  that  thejf  are  guineas  ? 
*'  No,"  I  told  him,  **  I  did  not  know  how  much  a 
flTuioea  was." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  he,  ••  did  you  tell  me 
you  believed  it  was  right?"— I  to(d  him,  •*  Be- 
cause  1  believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong." 

*'  Poor  child,"  says  he,  **  thou  knowest  little  of 
the  world,  indeed ;  what  art  thou  ?" 

'*  I  am  a  poor  boy,"  says  I,  and  cried. 

**  What  is  your  name,"  says  he, — **  but  hold,  I 
foTgtIt,"  said  he;  **  I  promised  I  would  not  ask 
your  name,  so  you  need  not  tell  me." 

**  My  name  is  Jack,"  said  L 

*'  Why,  have  yon  no  simame  ?"  said  he. 

"What  is  that?"  said  I. 

**  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack,"  says 
he,  "hantyou?" 

**  Yes,"  says  f,  •*  they  call  me  Cokmel  Jack." 

**  But  have  you  no  other  name  ?" 

«  No,"  said  I. 

"  How  came  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jade, 
pray?" 

"  They  say,*  said  I,  **  my  latber*s  name  was 
CotoneL" 


**  Is  your  fother  or  mother  alive?"  ssU  he. 

**  No.**  said  I,  •^  my  lather  is  dead" 

**  Where  is  your  mother  then  ?"  said  he; 

**  I  never  had  e'er  a  mother,"  said  L 

This  made  him  laugh.  **  What,"  saki  he,  **  bad 
yon  never  a  mother,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  had  a  nurse,*'  said  I,  **  but  she  was  not  mj 
mother." 

"  Wen,"  says  he  to  the  gentleman,  '*  I  dare  say 
this  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole  your  bills. 

'*  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,"  ssid  I,  and 
cried  again. 

**  No,  no.  chOd,"  said  he;  <*  we  dofl*t  beUeve 
yon  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,"  says  he,  to 
the  other  gentleman,  **  and  yet  very  ignorant  and 
honest ;  'tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be  takeo 
of  him,  and  something  done  for  him ;  let  us  t^ 
a  little  more  with  him."  So  they  sal  down  and 
drank  wine,  and  gave  me  some^  and  then  the  first 
gentleman  talked  to  me  again. 

"  Well,"  says  he;  "what  wilt  thou  do  with  thu 
money  now  thou  hast  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  aud  L 

"  Where  wiU  you  put  it?"  said  he. 

"  In  my  pocket,"  said  L 

"  In  your  pocket,"  said  he ;  **  is  your  pocket 
whole  ?  shant  you  lose  it  ?" 

«  Yes,"  said  I,  "  my  pocket  is  whole." 

"And  where  will  you  put  ft  when  you  get 
home?" 

"  I  have  no  home,*  said  I ;  and  cried  agsin. 

"  Poor  childr  said  he;  "tiien  what  dost  thou 
do  for  thy  living?" 

"I  go  of  errands," said  I,  '•for  «e  ibiks  in 
Rosemary  lane." 

"  And  what  dost  tiion  do  for  ft  lodgmg  at 
night?" 

"  I  he  at  the  glass-house,"  said  I,  "  it  night " 

"  How,  lie  at  the  gfatts-house  1  have  th^  any 
beds  there  ?"  says  he^ 

*'  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,"  said  I,  *'as 
I  remember." 

"  Why,"  says  he ;  "  what  do  yon  lie  on  at  the 
glass-house  ?" 

"  The  ground,"  says  I ;  "  and  sometimes  a  little 
straw,  or  upon  the  warm  ashes." 

Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  bflls  said, 
"  This  poor  diiki  is  enough  to  make  a  man  weep 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  himself--4ie  puts  tears  into  my  eyes ;"  "  and 
into  mine  too,"  says  the  other. 

"  Well,  but  hark  ye,  Jack,"  says  the  first  gentle- 
man ;  "  do  they  give  you  no  money  when  they 
send  you  of  errands  ?" 

"  They  give  me  victnals,"  said  I;  "and  that's 
better." 

"  But  what,"  says  he,  "  do  you  do  for  ckrthcs?' 

"  They  give  me  sometimes  old  things,"  said  I; 
"  such  as  Uiey  have  to  spare." 

"  Why,  you  have  never  a  shirt  on,  I  beUeve," 
said  he;  "  have  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  bad  a  shirt,"  said  I,  "since  my 
nurse  died." 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  ?"  said  he. 

"  Six  winters,  when  thi&is  out,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  how  old  are  vou  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  can't  tdl,"  said  I.' 

"  Well,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "  now  you  have 
this  money,  won't  you  buy  some  dotto,  snd  a 
shirt  with  some  of  it?" 
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"  Yoi'*  nid  I ;  **  I  would  bay  tome  clothes.** 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest ?** 

"  I  cut  teU,**  said  I ;  and  cried. 

"Vliat  dD*ft  cry  for.  Jack?"  said  he. 

**  I  am  afraid,**  said  I ;  and  cried  stilL 

<*  What  Bit  afraid  of?*' 

" Thnr  will  know  I  have  money." 

•'Wed,  and  what  then?** 

"Then  I  nust  sleep  no  more  hi  the  warm  ^ass- 
boose,  sad  I  shall  be  starved  with  cold.  They 
vil  take  away  my  money." 

"  fiot  why  must  you  sleep  there  no  more  7* 

Use  the  sentlenien  observed  to  one  another, 

hov  oataFslly  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend  those 

tbathave  money.  **  1  warrant  you,"  says  the  clerfc, 

, "  iba  this  poor  boy  had  no  money,  he  slept  all 

I-  oifiitiD  the  straw,  or  on  the  warm  ashes  in  the 

Ij  r!»hooae  as  soundly  and  as  void  of  care  as  it 

^  "nU  be  possible  for  any  creature  to  do;  but  now, 

a  BOB  as  he  has  gotten  money,  the  care  of 

'  pRKniqg  it  bringa  tears  into  his  eyes»  and  fear 

I  i»o  hb  hsait." 

TVf  aaked  me  a  great  many  Questions  more ; 
iovlsdi  I  answered  in  my  chfldidi  way  as  weB  as 
leooU,  but  so  as  pleased  them  well  enoqgh;  at 
Uit  I  was  going  away  with  a  heavy  pocket,  and  I 
umre  you  not  a  light  heart,  for  I  was  so  ft%hted 
witbhsriag  so  asmm  money,  that  I  knew  not  what 
ioUie  csith  to  do  with  myself;  I  went  away, 
bowever,  and  walked  a  little  way,  but  I  could  not 
tei]  vfasl  to  do ;  so,  after  rambling  two  hours  or 
'iwretbeitt,  I  went  baok  again,  ami  sat  down  at 
^  geotieBian*s  door,  and  there  I  cried  as  long  as 
i  hid  say  moisture  in  my  head  to  make  tears  of, 
(«t  wver  knocked  at  the  door. 

I  had  not  sat  long,  I  suppose,  but  somebody 
bdcQgiDgto  the  family  got  knowledge  of  it,  and  a 
Badcaaie  and  talked  to  me,  but  1  said  little  to 
W.  only  cried  still ;  at  length  it  came  to  the  gen- 
(^nsm's  ears.  As  for  the  merchant  he  was  gone. 
^l«i  the  gentleman  heard  of  me,'  he  call^  me 
^aod began  to  talk  with  me  again,  and  asked 
Bwidistlataklfor? 

Itold  him  I  had  not  staid  there  all  that  whfle, 
^  I  had  bean  gone  a  great  whOe,  and  was  come 

**  WaD,"  Bays  he,  **  but  what  did  you  come  again 

fcrr 

"  I  cant  ten,"  says  I. 

**  ADd  what  do  you  cry  so  for,**  said  he;  *'  I  hope 
TOO  have  not  lost  your  money,  have  you  ?*' 

**  NV  I  toM  him, '*  I  had  not  lost  it  yet,  but  I 
vaiafraid  I  should.** 

**  And  does  that  make  you  cry?**  says  he. 

I  totd  him  Yea,  for  I  knew  Ishould  not  be  able 
^  keep  it,  but  they  would  cheat  me  of  it,  or  they 
tvttid  kOi  me,  and  take  it  away  from  me  too. 

*They,*says  he,  *'  who  ?  what  sort  of  gangs  of 
PH^ art  thou  with?** 

I  told  htm  they  were  all  boys,  but  very  wicked 
^;  "*  thieves  and  pick  pockets,"  said  I,  "  such  as 

^  this  letter-case,,  a  sad  pack,  I  cant  id>ide 

theBL" 

''Wdl,  Jack,  said  he,  "what  shall  be  done  for 

^?    Will  yoQ  leave  it  with  me,  shaU  I  keep  H 
■ryea?" 

,**  Tcs,**  sakl  I,  •«  with  bQ  my  heart,  if  you 

pfeasBL- 

** Come  then,"  says  he,  '*give  it  me ;  and  that 
?^  Bty  be  sure  Uiat  I  have  it,  and  yon  ahail 


have  it  honestly  again,  1*11  give  you  a  bill  for  it, 
and  for  the  interest  of  it,  and  that  you  may  keep 
safe  enough.  Nay,*'  added  he,  "  and  if  you  lose 
it,  or  anybody  takes  it  fit>m  you,  none  shaU  re- 
ceive the  money  but  yourself,  or  any  part  of  it.'* 

I  presently  pulled  out  ail  the  money,  and  gave 
it  to  him,  only  keeping  about  15s.  for  myseu  to 
buy  some  doUies ;  and  thus  ended  the  conference 
between  us  on  the  first  occasion,  at  least  for  the 
first  time.  Having  thus  secured  my  money  to 
my  fuU  satisfiiction,  I  was  then  penectly  easy, 
and  acoordingly  the  sad  thoughts  that  aflUcted 
my  mind  before  began  to  vanish  away. 

This  was  enough  to  let  any  one  see  how  all  the 
sorrows  and  anxieties  of  men's  lives  come  about ; 
how  they  rise  from  their  restless  pushmg  at  get- 
ting of  money,  and  the  restless  cares  of  keeping 
it  when  they  have  got  It  I  that  had  nothing, 
and  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  have  had  any 
thing,  knew  nothing  of  the  care,  either  of  getting 
or  (^  keeping  it ;  I  wanted  nothing,  who  wanted 
everything;  I  had  no  care,  no  concern  about 
where  1  should  get  my  victuals,  or  how  I  should 
lodge ;  I  knew  not  what  money  was,  or  what  to 
do  with  it ;  and  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to 
sleep  till  I  had  money  to  keep,  and  was  afraid  of 
losing  it. 

I  had,  without  doubt,  an  opportunity  at  this 
time,  if  I  had  not  been  too  foolish,  and  too  much 
a  chUd  to  speak  for  myself;  I  had  an  opportunity, 
I  say,  to  have  got  into  his  service,  or  perhaps  to 
be  under  some  of  the  care  and  ooooem  of  these 
gentlemen ;  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of 
doing  something  for  me,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  innocence  of  my  talk  to  them,  as  well  as  at 
the  misery  (as  they  thought  It)  of  my  condition. 

But  I  acted,  indeed,  like  a  child,  and  leaving 
my  money,  as  I  have  said,  I  never  went  near 
them  for  several  years  after.  Mliat  course  I  took, 
and  what  befel  me  in  that  interval,  has  so  much 
variety  in  it,  and  carries  so  much  instruction  in 
it,  that  it  requires  an  account  of  it  by  itself. 

The  first  happy  chance  that  ofiered  itself  to  me 
in  the  world  was  now  over ;  I  had  got  money,  but 
I  neither  knew  the  value  of  it,  nor  the  use  of  it ; 
the  way  of  living  I  had  begun  was  so  natural  to 
me,  I  had  no  notion  of  bettering  It ;  I  had  not  so 
much  as  any  desire  of  buying  me  any  clothes,  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  shirt,  and  much  less  had  I  any 
thought  of  getting  anv  other  lodging  than  that  in 
the  glass-house,  ioA  loitering  about  the  streets, 
as  I  had  done :  for  I  knew  no  good,  and  had  tasted 
no  evil :  that  is  to  say,  the  life  I  hadled  being  not 
evfl  in  my  account. 

In  this  state  of  innocence  I  returned  to  my 
really  miserable  life,  so  it  was  in  itself,  and  was 
only  not  so  to  me,  because  I  did  not  understand 
how  to  judge  of  it,  and  had  known  no  better. 

My  comrade  that  gave  me  back  the  bills,  and 
who,  if  I  had  not  prised  him,  designed  never  to 
have  restored  them,  never  aaked  me  what  I  had 
piven  me,  but  told  me  if  they  |ave  me  anything 
it  should  be  my  own ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  would 
not  run  the  venture  of  being  seen  In  the  restoring 
Uiem,  I  deserved  the  rewaitl  If  there  was  any ; 
neither  did  he  trouble  his  head  with  inquiring 
what  I  had,  or  whether  I  had  anything  or  no ; 
so  my  tittle  to  what  I  had  got  was  dear. 

I  went  now  up  and  down  just  as  I  did  before ; 
I  had  money  hideed  in  my  pocket,  but  I  let  no- 
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body  know  it ;  I  went  of  errands  cheerftilly  as  be- 
fore, and  accepted  of  wbat  anybody  gave  me/' 
witb  as  much  thankfulness  as  ever;    the  only, 
differende  that  I  made  with  mvself  was,  that  if  I , 
was  hungry,  and  nobodjr  employecl  me  or  gave^ 
me  anything  to  eat,  I  did  not  beg  from  door  to 
door,  as  I  did  at  first,  but  went  to  a  boQing  house, 
as  I  said  once  before,  and  got  a  mesa  of  broth 
and  a  V^ece  of  bread,  price  a  half^nny ;  very  sel- 
dom any  meat,  or  if  I  treated  myself,  it  was  a 
halfpenny- worth  of  cheese ;  all  which  expense  did 
not  amount  to  above  2(2.  or  &/.  a-week ;    for, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  I 
waa  extremely  frugal,  and  I  had  not  disposed  of 
any  of  the  gidneas  which  I  had  at  first,  neither, 
as  I  said  to  the  Custom-house  gentleman,  could 
I  tell  what  a  guinea  was  made  of,  or  wbat  it  was 
worth. 

After  I  had  been  a  month  thus,  and  had  done 
nothing,  my  comrade,  as  I  called  him,  came  to 
me  one  morning,  **  Colonel  Jack,**  says  be,  **  when 
shall  you  and  f  take  a  walk  again?"  **  When  you 
will,'*  sud  I.  "  Have  you  got  no  bnifaiesB  yet  V 
says  he.  **  No,**  says  I ;— and  so  one  thing  bring- 
ing in  another,  he  told  me  I  was  a  fortunate 
wretch,  and  he  believed  I  would  be  so  again ;  but 
that  he  must  make  a  new  baigain  with  me  now ; 
for,  says  he,  *'  Colonel,  the  first  time  we  always 
let  a  raw  brother  come  in  for  fiill  share  to  encou- 
rage him,  but  afterwards,  except  it  be  when  he 
puts  hfanMlf  forward  well,  and  runs  equal  hasard, 
ne  stands  to  courtesy ;  but  as  we  are  gentlemen, 
we  i^ways  do  very  honourable  by  one  another ; 
and  if  yon  are  wiUing  to  trust  it,  or  leave  it  to  me, 
I  shall  do  handsomely  by  you,  that  you  may  de- 
pend upon.*'  I  told  him  I  was  not  able  to  do 
anything,  that  was  certain,  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  and  therefore  I  could  not  expect  to  get 
anything,  but  I  would  do  as  he  bade  me ;  so  wc 
walked  abroad  together. 

We  went  no  more  to  the  Custom-house,  it  was 
too  bold  a  venture ;  besides  1  did  not  care  to 
show  mjrself  again,  especiallv  with  him  in  com- 
pany ;  but  we  went  directly  to  the  Exchange, 
and  we  hankered  about  in  Castle  alley,  and  in 
Swithin*B  alley,  and  at  the  coflbe-house  doors. 
It  was  a  very  unlucky  day,  for  we  got  nothing  all 
day  but  two  or  three  haDdkerclwfi^  and  came 
home  to  the  old  lodgings  at  the  glass-house ;  nor 
had  I  anything  to  eat  or  drink  all  day  but  a  piece 
of  bread  which  he  gave  me,  and  some  water  at 
the  conduit  at  the  Exchange  gate.  So  when  he 
was  gone  from  me,  for  he  did  not  lie  in  the  glass- 
house as  I  did,  I  went  to  my  old  broth-house  for 
my  usual  bait,  and  refreshed  mvself  and  the  next 
day  early  went  to  meet  him  agam,  as  be  appointed 
me. 

Being  eariy  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  walk 
to  BflUngsgate,  when  It  seems  two  sorts  of  people 
make  a  great  crowd  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  at 
that  time  a«year  rather  before  day-Hgfat ;  that  is 
to  say,  crimps  and  the  masters  of  coal  ships,  who 
they  call  collier-masters ;  and  secondly,  fishmon- 
gers, fish- sellers,  and  buyers  of  fish. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  people  that  he  had  his 
eye  upon.  So  he  g^ves  me  my  orders,  which  was 
thus  :  '*  Go  you,**  says  he,  **  into  all  the  ale-houses, 
as  we  go  along,  and  observe  where  any  people 
are  telling  of  money ;  and  when  you  find  any, 
come  and  tell  me.    So  he  stood  at  the  door,  and 


I  went  into  the  houses.  As  the  oo&ier-masters 
generally  sell  their  coals  at  the  gate,  as  they  call 
it,  so  they  generally  receive  theb-  money  in  those 
ale-houses ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  1  brought 
him  word  of  several.  Upon  tfcos  he  went  in,  and 
made  his  observations,  but  found  noUung  to  his 
purpose ;  at  length  I  brought  him  word  that 
there  was  a  man  in  such  a  house  who  had  re. 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  money  of  somebodr,  I  be- 
lieved of  several  people,  and  that  it  lay  idl  upon 
the  table  in  heaps,  and  he  was  very  busy  writing 
dovm  the  sums,  and  putting  it  up  in  several  ba^! 

^  Is  he?**  says  he,  •*  I'U  warrant  him  1  wiil 
have  some  of  it  ;**  and  in  he  goes.  He  walka  up 
and  down  the  house,  which  had  several  open 
tables  and  boxes  in  it,  and  be  Hstoied  to  bear, 
if  he  could,  what  the  man*8  name  was,  and  he 
heard  somebody  eafl  him  Cullum,  or  some  such 
name.  Then  he  watches  his  opportunity,  and 
steps  up  to  him,  and  tells  him  a  tong  story  that 
there  were  two  gentlemen  at  the  Gun-tavem,  seat 
him  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  tell  him  tbey  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him. 

The  coIHer-master  had  his  money  lying  before 
him,  just  as  I  had  told  him,  and  had  two  or  three 
small  payments  of  money,  which  he  had  put  up 
in  little  black  dirty  bags,  and  lay  by  theniMlves: 
and  as  it  was  hardly  broad  day,  he  found  means, 
in  delivering  his  message,  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
one  of  those  bags,  and  carry  it  off  periiectly  un- 
discovered. 

When  he  had  got  it,  he  came  out  to  m^  who 
stood  but  at  the  door,  and  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve,  **  Run,  Jack,**  savs  he,  **  for  our  lives  :*  and 
away  he  scours  and  I  after  him,  never  retting,  or 
scarce  looking  about  me,  till  we  got  quite  up  into  l 
Fenchurch  street,  through  Lime  street,  into  Lead- 
enhall  street,  down  St  Mary  axe,  to  London 
wall,  then  through  Bishopsgate  street,  and  down 
Old  Bedlam  into  Moorfields.  By  this  time  «e 
were  neither  of  us  able  to  run  very  fost,  nor  need 
we  have  gone  so  iSar,  for  I  never  found  that  anj- 
body  pursued  us.  When  we  got  into  Moorfields, 
and  began  to  take  breath,  I  asked  him,  wbat  it 
was  frighted  him  so?  **  Fright  me,  you  fool' 
says  he,  **  I  have  got  a  devilish  great  bag  of 
money.**  •«  A  bagi**  said  I,  "  Ay,  ay,*  said  be, 
"  let  us  get  out  into  the  fields  where  nobody  can 
see  us,  and  I'll  show  it  you.**  So  away  he  had 
me  through  Long  alley,  and  cross  Hog  lane,  aod 
HoUoway  lane,  into  the  middle  of  the  great 
field,  which,  since  that,  has  been  called  the  Far- 
thing Pye-house  fields.  There  we  would  ha«e 
aat  down,  but  it  was  all  full  of  water ;  so  we  went 
on,  crossed  the  road  at  Anniseed  Cleer,  and  went 
into  the  field  where  now  the  great  hospital  stands ; 
and  finding  a  bye  place,  we  sat  down,  and  he 
pulls  out  the  bag.  **  Thou  art  a  lucky  boy, 
Jack,**  says  he,  « thou  deservedst  a  good  share  of 
this  job  truly,  for  it  b  all  along  of  thv  Indiy 
news.**  So  he  pours  it  all  out  faito  my  hat,  for. 
as  I  told  yon,  I  now  wore  a  hat 

How  he  did  to  whip  away  such  a  bag  of  money 
from  any  man  that  was  awake  and  In  ml  ^^^^ 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  a* great  deal  in  it. 
and  among  it  a  paper  full  by  itself.  When  the 
paper  dropt  out  of  the  bag,  **  Hold,**  says  ho, 
"  that  is  gold  I**  and  began  to  crow  and  hollow 
like  a  mad  boy.  But  thera  he  was  baulked,  for 
it  was  a  paper  of  old  thirteenpenoe  halfpenny 


pieces,  half  and  quarter  pieces,  with  ninepeoees, 

aflti  loarpenoe  hcJfpennies,  all  old  cfooked  money, 

Scotch  and  Irish  coia;  so  be  was  disappointed  in 

Uufc :  but,  as  it  was,  there  was  about  111  or  18^ 

in  the  hag,  as  I  understood  by  him ;  for  I  could 

'    not  tell  money,  not  L 

'       Well,  he  parted  this  money  into  three ;  that  is 

I   to  say,  into  three  shares,  two  for  himself,  and  one 

fi»r  mc,  and  asked  if  I  was  content  ?   I  told  him 

'   tes,  I  had  reason  to  be  contented ;  besides,  it  was 

i   to  modi  money  added  to  that  I  had  left  of  kus 

fotmer  adventure,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 

with  it,  or  with  myself,  while  I  had  so  much  about 

i      Tills  was  a  moat  exquisite  fellow  for  a  thief; 

V  tor  he  had  the  greatest  dexterity  at  oonveying 

I   8a]^timig  Away,  that  he  scarce  ever  pitched  upon 

ojthing  in  lus  eye,  but  he  carried  it  off  with  his 

kiods,  and  never,  that  I  know  of,  missed  his  aim, 

or  was  caught  in  the  heL 

He  was  an  eminent  pick-pocket,  and  very  dex- 
tEToos  at  ladies'  gold  watches ;  but  he  generally 
I  podMd  higher,  at  such  desperate  things  as  theae; 
sod  he  came  off  the  cleanest,  «nd  with  &e  greatest 
tueoesB  imaginable ;  and  It  was  in  these  kinds  of 
the  wicked  art  of  thkvhig  that  I  became  his 
scholar. 

As  we  were  now  so  rich,  he  would  not  let  me 
lie  any  longer  in  the  glass-house,  or  go  naked  and 
ragged,  as  I  had  done ;  but  obliged  me  to  buy  two 
darts,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  great  coat ;  for  a  great 
coat  was  more  for  our  purpose  In  the  business  we 
were  upon  than  any  other.  So  I  clothed  myself 
ss  be  directed,  and  he  took  me  a  lodging  in  the 
uate  house  with  him,  and  we  lodged  together  in 
a  little  garret  fit  for  our  quality. 

Sooo  after  this  we  walked  out  again,  and  then 
we  tried  our  fortune  In  the  places  by  the  Ex* 
diange  a  second  time.  Here  we  began  to  act 
Mparately,  and  I  undertook  to  walk  by  myself; 
aad  the  int  thing  1  did  accurately,  was  a  trick  1 
(Jajed  that  required  some  skill  for  a  new  beginner, 
ibr  I  had  never  seen  any  business  of  that  kind 
done  before,  I  saw  two  gentlemen  mighty  eager 
>B  talk,  and  one  pulled  out  a  pocket-bcK>k  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  sUpt  it  into  his  coat-pocket 
again,  and  then  out  it  came  again,  and  papers 
were  taken  out,  and  others  were  put  in ;  and  Uien 
in  it  went  again,  and  so  several  times ;  the  man 
being  still  warmly  engaged  with  another  man,  and 
two  or  three  others  standing  hard  by  them.  The 
,  last  time  he  put  his  pocket-book  Into  his  pocket, 
be  nngfat  be  said  to  throw  it  in,  rather  than  put 
it  in  with  his  hand,  and  the  book  lay  end-way, 
Rstn^  upon  some  other  book,  or  something  elie 
D  hb  pocket ;  so  that  it  did  not  go  quite  down, 
but  one  CDtner  of  it  was  seen  above-bis  pocket 

This  careless  wray  of  men  putting  their  pocket- 
books  into  a  coat-pocket,  wmch  Is  so  easily  dived 
itto  by  the  least  boy  that  has  been  used  to  the 
tnde,  can  never  be  too  much  blamed ;  the  gen- 
tleiaen  are  in  great  hurries,  their  heads  and 
tbooghts  entirely  taken  np,  and  it  is  impossible 
thej  ihouM  be  guarded  enough  against  such  little 
bawk'fti^yed  creatures  as  we  were ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  either  never  to  put  their  pocket  books 
'     op  at  all,  or  to  put  them  np  more  secure,  or  to 
I    pot  ootUng  of  ^ue  Into  them.     I  happened  to 
I,    be  Just  opposite  to  this  gentleman  in  that  thev 
jl   Gsa  Swithin's  alley »  or  ttiat  alley  rather  which 

l' 


is  between  Swithin*s  alley  and  the  Exchange,  just 
fay  a  passage  that  goes  out  of  the  alley  into  the 
Exchange ;  when  seemg  the  book  pass  and  repass 
into  the  pocket,  and  out  of  the  pocket  as  above, 
it  came  immediately  into  my  head,  certainly  I 
might  get  that  pocket-book  out  if  1  were  nimble, 
and  I  warrant  Will  would  have  it,  if  he  saw  it  go 
and  come  to  and  again  as  I  did;  but  when  I  saw 
it  hang  by  the  way,  as  I  have  said;  dbw  it  is 
mine,  said  I  to  myself,  and  crossing  the  alley,  I 
brushed  smoothly,  but  closely  by  the  man,  with 
my  hand  down  flat  to  my  own  side,  and  taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  comer  that  appeared,  the  book 
came  so  light  into  my  hand,  it  was  impossible  the 
gentleman  should  feel  the  least  motion,  or  any- 
body else  see  me  take  it  away.  I  went  directly 
forward  into  the  broad  place  on  the  north  side  at 
the  Exchange,  then  scoured  down  Bartholomew 
lane,  so  into  Tokenhouse  yard,  into  the  alleys 
which  pass  throu^  from  thence  to  London  wail, 
so  through  Moorgate,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass 
in  the  second  of  the  quarters  of  Moorfieldi^  to- 
wards the  middle  field ;  which  was  the  place  that 
Will  and  I  had  appointed  to  meet  at  if  either  of 
us  got  any  booty.  When  I  came  thither.  Will 
was  not  come,  but  I  saw  him  a-ooming  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  Will  came  to  me,  I  asked  him  what 
booty  he  had  gotten  ?  He  looked  pale,  and,  as  I 
thought,  frighted ;  but  he  retumeo,  **  I  have  got 
nothing,  not  I ;  but  you  lucky  young  dog,**  says 
he,  *'  what  have  yon  got  ?  Have  not  you  got  the 
gentleman's  pocketbook  in  8within*s  aJley  ?" 
"  Yes,**  says  I,  and  laughed  at  him ;  **  why,  bow 
did  you  know  it  ?**  "  Know  it  T  says  he,  "  why,  the 
gentleman  is  raving  and  half  distracted;  he 
stamps  and  cries,  and  tears  his  very  clothes ;  he 
says  he  is  utterly  undone  and  ruined,  and  the  folks 
in  the  alley  say  there  is  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  poun&  in  it ;  what  can  be  in  it  ?'*  says 
Will ;  **  come,  let  us  see.** 

Well,  we  lay  close  in  the  grass  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarter,  so  that  nobody  minded  us ;  and  so 
we  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  there  was  a  great 
many  bills  and  notes  under  men's  hands ;  some 
goldsmiths*,  and  some  belonging  to  insurance 
offices,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  like ;  but  that 
which  was,  it  seems,  worth  all  the  rest,  was,  that 
In  one  of  the  folds  of  the  cover  of  the  book,  where 
there  was  a  case  with  several  partitions,  there  was 
a  paper  full  of  loose  diamonds.  The  man,  as  we 
understood  afterward,  was  a  Jew,  who  dealt  in 
such  goods,  and  who  indeed  ought  to  have  taken 
more  care  of  the  keeping  of  them* 

Now  was  this  booty  too  great  even  for  Will 
himself  to  manage ;  for  though  by  this  time  I  was 
come  to  understand  things  better  than  I  did  for- 
merly, when  I  knew  not  what  belonged  to  money, 
yet  will  was  better  skilled  by  far  ui  those  things 
than  L  But  this  puszled  him  too,  as  wdl  as  me. 
Now  were  we  something  like  the  cock  in  the 
fiible ;  for  all  these  hills,  and  I  think  there  was 
one  bill  of  Sir  Henrv  Fumess*s  for  1200/.,  and 
all  these  diamonds,  wiiich  were  worth  about  15GL 
as  they  said ;  I  say,  all  these  things  were  of  no 
value  to  us,  one  httle  purse  of  goUl  would  have 
been  better  to  us  than  all  of  it  "  But  come,** 
says  Will,  "let  us  look  over  the  bills  for  a  Uttie 
one.'* 

We  looked  over  all  the  bills^  and,  among  them. 
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we  ibuDd  a  Ull  under  a  man't  hand  for  9221 ; 
**  Come,"  nys  Will,  **  let  us  go  and  inquire  where 
this  man  lives. "  So  we  went  into  the  dtr  again, 
and  Will  went  to  the  post-house,  and  asked  there ; 
they  told  him  he  lived  at  Temple  har :  •*  WeU,** 
says  Will, "  I  will  venture;  111  go  and  receive  the 
money ;  it  may  bo  he  has  not  remembered  to  send 
to  Mtop  the  payment  there." 

But  ttfeame  into  his  thoughts  to  take  viother 
course ;  '*  Come,"  says  Will,  «*  FU  go  back  to  the 
aUey,  and  see  if  I  can  hear  anything  of  wb  jt  has 
happened,  for  I  bdieve  the  hurry  is  not  over  yet" 
It  seems  the  man  who  lost  the  book  waa  oaxried 
into  the  King's  Head  tavern,  at  the  end  of  that 
alley,  and  agreat  crowd  was  about  the  door. 

Away  goes  Will,  and  watches  and  waits  about 
the  place;  and  then,  seeing  several  people  to- 
gether, for  they  were  not  all  dispersed,  he  asks 
one  or  two  what  was  the  matter ;  they  tell  him  a 
long  story  of  a  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  pocket- 
bodL,  with  a  great  bag  of  diamonds  in  it,  and  Ulls 
for  a  great  raanv  thousand  pounds,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  and  that  they  had  been  just  crying  it, 
and  had  offered  IQOL  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  and  restore  it. 

**  I  wish,"  said  be,  to  one  of  them  that  parleyed 
with  him,  **  I  did  but  know  who  has  it,  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  could  help  him  to  it  again ;  does  he 
remember  nothing  of  anybody,  boy,  or  fellow,  that 
was  near  him  ?  if  he  could  but  describe  him,  it 
might  do."  Somebody  that  overhesffd  him  was 
so  forward  to  assist  the  poor  gentleman,  that  they 
went  up  and  let  him  know  wh^t  a  young  follow, 
meaning  WtSl,  had  been  talking  at  the  door ;  and 
down  comes  another  gentleman  from  him,  and, 
taKing  WiU  aside,  asked  him  what  he  had  said 
about  it  ?  WiU  was  a  grave  sort  of  a  young  man, 
that,  though  he  waa  an  old  soldier  at  the  trade, 
had  yet  nothing  of  it  in  his  countenance ;  and  he 
answcired,  that  he  was  concened  in  business 
where  a  great  many  of  the  gangs  of  little  pick- 
pockets haunted,  and  if  he  had  but  the  least  de- 
scription of  the  person  they  suspected,  he  durst 
say  ne  oould  find  him  out,  and  might  perhaps  get 
the  things  again  for  him.  Upon  this,  he  desired 
him  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  gentleman,  which 
he  did  accordingly ;  and  there,  he  said,  he  sat 
leaning  his  head  back  to  the  chair,  pale  asadoth ; 
disconsolate  to  a  strange  degree,  and,  as  WXi 
described  him,  just  like  one  under  a  sentence. 

When  they  came  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
seen  no  boy,  or  shabby  fellow,  lurking  near  where 
he  stood,  or  passing,  or  repassing,  and  the  Uke, 
he  answered,  '*  No,  not  any ;  neither  could  he 
remember  that  anybody  had  come  near  him.* 
••  Then,"  said  Will,  *•  it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  them  out  However,"  said 
Will,  **  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  will  put 
myself  am<Kig  those  rogues,  though,"  says  he,  **  I 
care  not  for  being  seen  among  Uiem ;  but  I  will 
put  in  among  them,  and  if  it  be  in  any  of  those 
gangs,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  hear  something 
of  it" 

They  asked  him  then.  If  he  had  heard  what 
terms  the  gentleman  had  offered  So  have  it  re- 
stored ;  he  answered,  "  No,"  (though  he  had  been 
told  at  the  door) ;  they  answered,  he  had  offered 
lOOL  •<  That  is  too  much,"  says  Will,  •'  but  if 
you  please  to  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  either  get  it 
for  foa  for  less  than  that,  or  not  be  able  to  get  it 


for  yon  at  aU."  Then  the  losing  gentleman  said  to 
one  of  the  other,  "  Tell  him,  that  if  he  can  get  it 
lower,  the  overplus  shall  be  to  himself."  William 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  the  gentleman 
such  a  service,  and  woukl  leave  the  reward  to 
himself.  '*  Well,  young  man,"  says  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  **  whatever  you  appoint  to  the  young 
artist  that  has  done  this  roguery,  (for  I  wairant 
he  is  an  artist,  let  it  be  who  it  wfll),  be  shall  be 
paid,  if  it  be  within  the  lOCML,  and  the  goutleman 
is  willing  to  give  you  60L  beaklea  for  your  pains." 
••  Truly,  rir,*  says  Will,  very  gravely,  "  it  was 
by  mere  chance,  that  coming  by  toe  door  and  see. 
inff  the  crowd,  I  asked  what  the  matter  was;  bat 
if  1  should  be  instrumental  to  get  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  his  pocket-book,  and  the  things  in  it 
again,  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  nor  am  I  so  rich  nei- 
ther, sir,  but  SOL  is  very  well  worth  my  while 
too."  llien  he  took  directiona  who  to  come  to, 
and  who  to  give  his  account  to,  if  he  leaned  any- 
thing, and  the  like. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WILL  axTuaifs  tbb  pocket-book  akd  obtaiki 

TUB  BBWABD — WB  BOB  All  OLDKNIOHT  IN  8MIT&- 
FIBLO  OP  A  BAO  OP  MONKT — OTHBB  ADVBMTOSSS, 
IN  ALL  OP  WHICH  WB  ABB  SVCGKSSPUL— TBB  NO- 
TION OP  MT  BBIMO  AOBNTLBHAN,  WHICH  I ALWATS 
BNTBBTAIIf,  KBBPS  MB  PBOM  BWBABINO,  DUNI- 
INO,  AND  SUCH  UKB  VICES — WILL  SBDUCB8  MS 
TO  BECOMB  BIQHWATMAN — ADVBNTDBBS  ON  TBI 
BOAD. 

Will  stayed  so  long,  that,  as  he  andl  agreed,  I 
went  home,  and  he  did  not  come  to  me  till  night ; 
for  we  had  considered  before,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  come  from  them  directly  to  me,  lest 
thev  should  follow  him  and  apprehend  me.  If  he 
haci  made  no  advances  towards  a  treaty,  he  would 
have  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  aa  we  agreed ; 
but  staying  late,  we  met  at  our  night  rendexvous, 
which  was  in  Rosemary  lane. 

When  he  came,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
discourse,  and  particularly  what  a  coostematioo 
the  gentleman  was  in  who  lost  the  pocket-book, 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  we  should  get  a 
good  round  sum  for  the  recovery  of  it 

We  consulted  all  the  evening  about  it,  and  con- 
duded  he  should  let  them  hear  nothing  of  them 
the  neat  day  at  all,  and  that  the  third  day  he 
should  go,  but  should  make  no  diaoovery,  onij 
that  he  had  got  a  scent  of  it,  and  that  he  believed 
he  should  have  it,  and  make  it  appear  as  difficnit 
as  possible,  and  to  start  as  many  objections  as  he 
could.  Accordingly,  the  third  day  after  he  met 
with  the  gentleman,  who  he  found  had  been  an- 
easy  at  his  long  stay,  and  told  him,  they  were 
afiraid  that  he  only  flattered  them  to  get  free  from 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  too  easy  In  letting 
him  go  without  a  farther  examination. 

He  todk  upon  him  to  be  very  gra\'e  with  them, 
and  told  them,  that  if  that  was  what  he  was  like 
to  have  for  being  so  free,  as  to  tell  them  he  thonght 
he  might  serve  them,  they  might  see  that  they  had 
wronged  him,  and  were  mistoken  by  his  coming 
again  to  them ;  that  If  they  thought  they  coald 
do  any  thing  by  examining  him,  they  might  go 
about  it,  if  they  pleased,  now ;  that  aJI  be  had  to 
say  to  them  was,  that  he  knew  where  some  of  the 
young  rogues  haunted,  who  were  ftmous  for  such 
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things,  and  tliat  by  some  inquiries,  offering  them 
monfv,  and  the  like,  he  believed  they  would  bej 
brought  to  betray  one  another,  and  that  so  hc| 
I   might  pick  it  out  for  them  ;  and  this  he  would  say ; 

I  before  a  justice  of  peace,  if  they  thought  fit :  and 
'  then  all  that  he  had  to  say  farther  to  them  was, 
'l  to  tell  them,  he  had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  their  ser- 
i   vice,  and  had  got  nothing,  but  to  be  suspected  for 

II  his  pains;  and  that  after  that  he  had  done,  and 
I  they  might  seek  their  goods  where  they  could  find 

tbem. 
They  began  to  listen  a  little  upon  that,  and 

I  asked  him  if  be  could  give  them  any  hopes  of 

['  rvcorering  their  loss ;  he  told  them  that  he  was 

(,  Qoi  afraid  to  tell  them  that  he  believed  he  had 

,  beard  some  news  of  them,  and  that  what  he  had 
deoe,  had  prevented  all  the  bills  being  burnt, 
'j»k  and  all ;  but  that  now  he  ought  not  to  be 
ttked  any  more  questions  till  they  should  be 
pWsed  to  answer  him  a  question  or  two.  They 
toid  him  they  would  give  him  any  satisfaction 

,  tbey  could,  and  bid  him  tell  what  he  desired. 
•*  Why,  air,"  says  he,  •*  how  can  you  expect  any 

I  thief  that  had  robbed  you  to  such  a  considerable 
Taioe  as  this,  would  come  and  put  himself  into 
joor  hands,  confess  he  had  your  goods,  and  re- 

I  6iore  them  to  you,  if  you  did  not  give  them  assu- 
rance that  you  will  not  only  give  them- the  reward 
you  agreed  to,  but  also  give  assurance  that  they 
thsl\  not  be  stopped,  questioned,  or  called  to  ac- 

I  count  before  a  magistrate  ?** 

\     Xheyaaid  they  would  give  all  possible  assu. 

,  ranee  of  it ;  *•  Nay,**  says  he,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  assurance  you  are  able  to  give ;  for  when  a 
poor  fellow  is  in  your  clutches,  and  has  shown 
you  your  goods,  you  may  seize  upon  him  for  a 

i;  thief,  and  It  is  plain  he  must  be  so ;  then  you  go, 
take  away  your  goods,  send  him  to  prison,  and 
what  amends  can  he  have  of  you  afterward  ?** 
They  were  entirely  confounded  with  the  diffi- 

'  colty;  they  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  get  the 
things  into  his  hands,  and  they  would  pay  him 
the  money  before  he  let  them  go  out  of  his  hand, 

;  •2fld  he  should  go  away  half  an  hour  before  they 

'i  went  out  of  the  room. 

**  No,  gentlemen,**  says  he,  "  that  won't  do  now. 

j   If  you  had  talked  so  before  you  had  talked  of 

I  apprehending  mc  for  nothing,  I  should  have  taken 

'  vour  words ;  but  now  it  is  plain  you  have  had 
such  a  thought  in  your  heads,  and  how  can  I,  or 

,  aoT  one  else,  be  assured  of  safety?** 

I     NVcU,  they  thought  of  a  great  many  particulars, 

,  but  nothing  would  do ;  at  length  the  other  people 
who  were  present  put  in,  that  they  should  give 
security  to  him,  by  a  bond  of  1000/.,  that  they 
would  not  give  the  person  any  trouble  whatso- 
^er.  He  pretended  they  could  not  be  bound, 
aor  could  their  obligation  be  of  any  value,  and 
that  their  own  goods  being  once  seen,  they  might 

'  idle  them ;  and  what  would  It  signify,  said  he, 
to  put  a  poor  pickpocket  to  sue  for  his  reward  ? 
They  could  not  tell  what  to  say ;  but  told  him, 
that  he  should  take  the  things  of  the  boy,  if  it 
was  a  boy ;  and  they  would  be  bound  to  pay  him 
the  money  promised.     He  laughed  at  them,  and 

,   laid,  **  No,  gentlemen,  as  I  am  not  the  thief,  so 

'    I  shall  be  very  loth  to  put  myself  in  the  thiefs 
Jiead,  and  lie  at  your  mercy.** 
They  told  him  they  knew  not  what  to  do  then, 

I  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  he  would  not  trust 


them  at  all.  He  said,  he  was  very  willing  to  trust 
them,  and  to  serve  them ;  but  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  be  ruined  and  charged  with  the 
theft,  for  endeavouring  to  serve  them. 

They  then  offered  to  give  it  him  under  their 
hands,  that  they  did  not  iu  the  least  suspect  him ; 
that  they  would  never  charge  him  with  anything 
about  it ;  that  they  acknowledged  he  went  about 
to  inquire  alter  the  goods  at  their  request ;  and 
that  if  he  produced  them,  they  would  pay  him  so 
much  money,  at  or  before  the  delivery  of  them, 
without  obliging  him  to  name  or  produce  that 
person  he  had  them  from. 

Upon  this  writing,  signed  by  three  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  and  by  the  person  in  particular 
who  lost  the  things,  the  young  gentleman  told 
them,  he  would  go  and  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
pocket-book,  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Then  he  desired  that  they  would  in  writing,  be- 
forehand, give  him  a  particular  of  all  the  several 
things  that  were  in  the  book ;  that  he  might  not 
have  it  said,  when  he  produced  it,  that  there  was 
not  all ;  and  he  would  have  the  said  writing  sealed 
up,  and  he  would  make  the  book  be  sealed  up 
when  it  was  given  to  him.  This  they  agreed  to ; 
and  the  gentleman  accordingly  drew  up  a  parti- 
cular  of  all  the  bills  that  he  remembered,  as  he 
said,  was  in  the  book ;  and  also  of  the  diamonds, 
as  follows : 

One  bill  under  Sir  Henry  Fumess's  hand  for 
1,200/: 

One  bill  under  Sir  Charles  Duncomb*s  hand 
for  eOOL;  250/.  indorsed  off.— 550/. 

One  bill  under  the  hand  of  J.  Tassell,  gold- 
smith, 1651 

One  bill  of  Sir  FVancis  ChUd,  SQL 

One  bill  of  one  Stewart,  that  kept  a  wager- 
office  and  insurance,  d50L 

A  paper  containing  thirty-seven  loose  diamonds, 
value  about  250/. 

A  little  paper,  containing  three  large  rough 
diamonds,  and  one  large  one  polished  and  cut, 
value  IS5L 

For  all  these  things  they  promised,  first,  to  give 
him  whatever  he  agreed  with  the  thief  to  give 
him,  not  exceeding  50/.,  and  to  give  him  50/.  more 
for  himself  for  procuring  them. 

Now  he  had  his  cue,  and  now  he  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  honestly  the  whole  story  as  above  *. 
so  I  delivered  him  the  book,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  was  reasonable  we  should  take  the 
full  sum ;  because  he  would  seem  to  have  dono 
them  some  service,  and  so  make  them  the  easier. 
All  this  I  agreed  to ;  so  'he  went  the  next  day 
to  the  place,  and  the  gentlemen  met  him  very 
punctually. 

He  told  them  at  the  first  word,  he  had  done 
their  work,  and,  as  he  hoped,  to  their  minds ;  and 
told  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diamonds,  he 
could  have  got  all  for  10/1,  but  that  the  diamonds 
had  shone  so  bri|?ht  in  the  boy's  imagination^  that 
he  talked  of  running  away  to  France  or  HoUand, 
and  living  there  all  his  days  like  a  gentleman ;  at 
which  they  laughed.  "  However,  gentlemen,*  said 
he,  "  here  is  the  book  ;**  and  so  pulled  it  out,  wrapt 
up  in  a  dirty  piece  of  a  coloured  handkerchief,  us 
black  as  the  street  could  make  it,  and  scaled  with 
a  piece  of  sorry  wax,  and  the  impression  of  a  for- 
thmg  for  a  seal. 

Upon  this  the  note  being  also  unsealed,  at  the 


same  time  he  pulled  open  the  dirty  rag,  and  showed 
the  gentleman  hit  pocket-book ;  at  whioh  be  was 
so  over-sorprised  with  joy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
preparatory  discourse,  that  he  was  fain  to  call  for 
a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  to  drink,  to  keep  him 
from  fainting. 

The  book  being  opened,  the  paper  of  diamonds 
was  first  taken  out,  and  thpre  they  were  every 
one,  only  the  little  paper  was  by  itself,  and  the 
rough  diamonds  that  were  in  it  were  loose  among 
the  rest ;  but  he  owned  they  were  all  there  safe. 

Then  the  bills  were  called  over,  one  by  one, 
and  they  found  one  bill  for  BOL  more  than  the ; 
account  mentioned ;  besides  several  papers  which 
wore  not  for  money,  though  of  consequence  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  acknowledged  that  all  was  very 
honestly  returned :  "  And  now,  young  man,"  said 
they,  "  you  shall  see  we  will  deal  as  honestly  by 
you  ;*'and  so,  in  the  first  place,  they  gave  him 
SOL  for  himself,  and  then  they  told  out  the  50L 
for  me. 

He  took  the  5021  for  himself  and  put  it  up  in 
his  pocket,  wrapping  it  in  paper,  it  being  all  in 
gold :  then  he  b<mi  to  tell  over  the  o^er  M. ; 
but  when  he  told  out  dOL,  '*  Hold,  gentlemen,** 
says  he,  **  as  I  have  acted  fturly  for  vou,  so  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  say  I  do  not  do  so  to  the 
end.  I  have  taken  dOL,  and  for  so  much  I  agreed 
with  the  boy ;  and  so  there  is  20L  of  your  money 
again." 

They  stood  looking  one  at  another  a  good 
while,  as  surprised  at  the  honesty  of  it ;  for  till 
that  time  they  were  not  quite  without  a  secret 
suspicion  that  he  was  the  thief,  but  that  piece  of 
policy  cleared  up  his  reputation  to  them.  The 
gentleman  that  had  got  fiis  bills,  said  softly  to  one 
of  them,  "  Give  it  him  all  ;**  but  the  other  said, 
(softly  too,)  **  No,  no ;  as  long  as  he  has  got  it 
abated,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  SOL  you  have 
given  him,  tis  very  well ;  let  it  go  as  it  is."  This 
was  not  spoke  so  softly  but  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
*'  No,**  too ;  **  I  am  very  well  satisfied ;  I  am  glad 
I  have  got  them  for  you  ;**  and  so  they  began  to 
part. 

But  just  before  they  were  going  away,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  to  him,  '*  Young  man,  come, 
you  see  we  are  just  to  you,  and  have  done  fairly, 
as  you  have  also,  and  we  will  not  desire  you  to 
tell  us  who  this  cunning  fellow  is  that  got  such  a 
prize  from  this  gentleman;  but  as  you  have 
talked  with  him,  pr*ythee,  can  you  tell  us  nothing 
of  how  he, did  it,  that  we  may  beware  of  such 
sparks  again  ?** 

"  Su-,"  says  Will,  •«  when  I  shall  tell  you  what 
they  say,  and  how  the  puiicular  case  stood,  the 
gentleman  would  blame  himself  more  than  any- 
body else,  or  as  much  at  least.  The  young  rogue 
that  catched  this  prize  was  out,  it  seems,  with  a 
comrade,  who  is  a  nimble  experienced  pickpocket 
as  most  in  London,  but  at  that  time  the  artist 
was  somewhere  at  a  distance,  and  this  boy  never 
had  picked  a  pocket  in  his  life  before ;  but,  he 
says,  lie  stood  over  against  the  passage  into  the 
Exchange,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  gentleman 
stood  just  bv  the  passage;  that  he  was  very 
earnest  in  talking  with  some  other  gentlemen,  and 
often  pulled  out  this  book  and  opened  it,  and  took 
papers  out,  and  put  others  in,  and  returned  it 
into  his  coat-pocket ;  that  the  last  timp  it  hitched 
at  the  pocket^hole,  or  stopt  at  something  that 


was  in  the  pocket,  and  hung  a  little  out,  which 
the  boy,  who  had  watched  it  a  good  while,  per. 
ceiving,  he  passes  by  close  to  the  gentleman,  and 
carried  it  smoothly  off,  without  the  gentleman's 
perceiving  it  at  all.** 

He  went  on,  and  said,  "  *Tt8  very  strange  gen- 
tlemen should  put  pocket-books  which  have  such 
things  in  them  into  those  loose  pockets,  and  in  so 
careless  a  manner.**  "  That's  very  true," saj-s  Ihe 
gentleman ;  and  so,  with  some  other  discourse  of 
no  great  signification,  he  came  away  to  me. 

We  were  now  so  rich  that  we  scarce  knew  what 
to  do  wilh  our  monev ;  at  least  I  did  not,  for  I 
had  no  relations,  no  mend,  nowhere  to  put  any 
thing  I  had  but  in  my  pocket ;  as  for  will,  he 
had  a  poor  mother,  but  wicked  as  himself,  and  hp 
made  her  rich,  and  glad  with  his  good  success. 

We  divided  this  iMoty  equally ;  for,  though  the 
gaining  it  was  mine,  yet  the  improving  of  it  was 
his,  and  his  management  brought  the  money ;  for 
neither  he  nor  I  could  have  made  anything  propor- 
tionable of  the  thing  any  other  wav.  As  for  the 
bills,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  but  unless  they 
had  been  carried  that  minute  to  the  goldsmith's 
for  the  money,  he  would  have  come  with  notice  to 
stop  the  payment,  and  perhaps  have  come  while 
the  money  was  receiving,  and  have  taken  hold  of 
the  person.  And  then  as  to  the  diamonds,  there 
bad  been  no  offering  them  to  sale  by  us  poor  boys 
to  anybody,  but  those  who  were  our  known  re- 
ceivers, and  they  would  have  given  us  nothing  for 
them  compared  to  what  they  were  worth ;  for,  as 
I  understood  afterwards,  those  who  made  a  trade 
of  buying  stolen  goods,  took  care  to  have  false 
weights,  and  cheat  the  poor  devil  that  stole  them, 
at  least  one  ounce  in  three. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  made  the  best  of  it  many 
ways  besides.  I  had  a  strange  kind  of  unin- 
structed  conscience  at  that  time ;  for,  though  I 
made  no  scruple  of  getting  anything  in  this  man- 
ner from  anybody,  yet  I  coukl  not  bear  destroying 
thefr  bills  and  papers,  which  were  things  that 
would  do  them  a  fifreat  deal  of  hart,  and  do  me  no 
good ;  and  I  was  so  tormented  about  it  ihat  I 
could  not  rest  night  or  day  till  1  made  the  people 
easy  from  whom  the  things  were  taken. 

I  was  now  rich,  so  that  1  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  my  money,  or  with  myself.  I  had  lived  so 
near  and  so  close,  that  although,  as  I  said,  I  did 
now  and  then  lay  out  2d.  or  Sd.  for  mere  hunger, 
yet  I  had  so  many  people,  who,  as  I  said,  employed 
me,  and  who  gave  me  victuals,  and  sometimes 
clothes,  that  in  a  whole  year  I  had  not  quite  spent 
the  I5e.  which  I  had  saved  of  the  custom-house 
gentleman's  money ;  and  I  had  the  four  gumeas, 
which  was  of  the  first  booty  t>efore  that,  still  in 
my  pocket — I  mean  the  money  that  I  let  fall  into 
the  tree. 

But  now  I  began  to  look  higher :  and  though 
Will  and  I  went  abroad  several  times  together, 
yet,  when  small  things  offered,  as  handkerchiefs 
and  such  trifles,  we  would  not  meddle  with  them, 
not  caring  to  run  the  risk  for  small  matters.  It 
fell  out  one  day  that,  as  we  were  strolling  about 
in  West  Sraithfield  on  a  Friday,  there  happened 
to  be  an  ancient  country  gentleman  in  the  mar- 
ket selling  some  very  large  bullocks;  it  srems 
they  came  out  of  Sussex.  His  worship,  for  so  they 
called  him,  had  received  the  money  for  these  bul- 
locks at  a  tavern,  whose  sign  I  forget  now,  and 
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some  of  it  in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  in  his 
band,  he  waa  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  cough- 
ifa^,  and  stands  to  cough,  resting  his  hand  with 
the  bag  of  money  in  it  upon  the  bulk-head  of  a 
shop  jtist  by  the  Cloyster  gate  in  Smithfield,  that 
is  to  say,  within  three  or  four  doors  of  it ;  we  were 
both  just  behind  him.  Says  Will  to  me,  "  Stand 
ready  ;**  upon  this  he  makes  an  artificial  stumble, 
and  iaOs  with  his  head  just  against  the  old  gentle- 
nuD  in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  coughing, 
readv  to  be  strangled,  and  quite  spent  for  want  of 
brraih. 

The  TioIeQce  of  tho  blow  beat  the  old  gentle- 
man quite  down ;  the  bag  of  money  did  not  imme- 
diately fly  oat  of  his  hand,  but  I  ran  to  get  hold 
(f  it,  and  gave  it  a  quick  snatch,  pulled  it  clean 
&«ay,  and  ran  like  the  wind  down  the  Cloysters 
iiith  it ;  turned  on  the  left  band,  as  soon  as  I  was 
throogh,  and  cut  into  Little  Britain,  so  into  Bar- 
dnlomew  close,  then  cross  Aldersgate  street, 
tkrough  Paul's  alley  into  Red  cross  street,  and 
ao  cross  all  the  streets,  through  innumerable 
afle}!,  and  never  stopped  till  1  got  into  the  second 
qoairter  of  Moor  fields,  our  old  agreed  rendezvous. 

WiA,  in  the  meantime,  fell  down  with  the  old 
gentleman,  but  soon  got  up ;  the  old  knight,  for 
sQch  it  seems  he  was,  was  frightened  with  the  fall, 
and  his  breath  so  stopped  with  his  cough,  that  he 
could  not  recover  himself  to  speak  till  some  time ; 
during  which  nimble  Will  was  got  up  again,  and 
walkd  off;  nor  could  he  call  out,  stop  thief,  or 
tdl  anybody  he  had  lost  anything  for  a  good 
while;  but,  coughing  vehemently,  and  looking 
mi,  till  he  was  almost  black  in  the  face,  he  cried, 

"Thero Hegh,  hegli,  hegh,  the  rogues — ^hegh 

—have  got — ^h<^h,  hegh,  begh,  hegh,  hcgh,  hegh,** 
—then  he  would  get  a  little  breath,  and  at  it 
again :  **  the  rogues — ^hegh,  hcgh ;"  and,  after  a 
gn^t  many  heghs  and  rogues,  he  brought  it  out, 
— •*  have  got  away  my  bag  of  money  T 

All  this  while  the  people  understood  nothing  of 
tbe  matter ;  and  as  for  the  rogues  indeed,  they 
had  time  enough  to  get  clear  away,  and  in  about 
an  hour  Will  came  to  the  rendezvous  ;  there  we 
ut  down  in  the  grass  again,  and  turned  out  the 
no&ey,  which  proved  to  be  eight  guineas,  and 
^  12hl  in  silver,  so  that  it  made  just  14/.  together. 
T^  we  shared  upon  the  spot,  and  went  to  work 
the  same  day  for  more ;  but  whether  it  was,  that, 
being  flashed  with  our  success,  we  were  not  so 
wgilant,  or  that  no  other  opportunity  offered,  I 
^ow  not,  but  we  got  nothing  more  that  night, 
Qor  80  much  as  anything  offered  itself  for  an 
attempt 

We  took  many  walks  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
^ther,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 
and  several  small  hits  we  made ;  but  we  were  so 
flushed  with  our  success,  that  truly  wo  were 
above  meddling  with  trifles,  as  I  said  before,  no, 
&ot  such  things  that  others  would  have  been 
6^d(tf;  nothing  but  pocket-books,  letter-cases, 
or  sums  of  money  would  move  us. 

The  next  adventure  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 
^'oang,  in  a  court,  which  goes  out  of  Gracechurch 
'trwt  into  Lombard  street,  where  the  Quakers* 
""iwting-houseis ;  there  was  a  young  fellow,  who, 
M  we  leaned  afterward,  was  a  woollen  drapcr*8 
*Pprenticc  in  Gracechurch  street ;  it  seems  he 
had  been  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
very  eoDSiderable,  and  he  comes  to  a  goldsmith's 


shop  in  Lombard  street  with  it ;  paid  in  the  most 
of  it  there ;  insomuch  that  it  grew  dark,  and  the 
goldsmith  began  to  be  shutting  in  shop,  and 
candles  to  be  lighted ;  we  watched  him  in  there, 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  to  see 
what  he  did.  When  he  had  paid  in  all  the  money 
he  intended,  he  stayed  still  some  time  longer  to 
take  notes,  as  I  supposed,  for  what  he  had  paid, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  still  darker  than  before ; 
at  last  he  comes  out  of  the  shop  with  stUI  a  pretty 
large  bag  under  his  arm,  and  walks  over  into  the 
court,  which  was  then  very  dark ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  a  boarded  entry,  and  farther,  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  threshold ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  his  foot  over  -the  threshold,  he  was  to  turn  on 
his  left  hand  into  Gracechurch  street. 

"  Keep  up,*'  says  Will  to  me,  "be  nimble;"  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  so,  he  flies  at  the  young 
man,  and  gives  him  such  a  violent  thrust,  that 
pushed  him  forward  with  too  great  a  force  for  him 
to  stand ;  and,  a&  he  strove  to  recover,  the  thresh- 
old took  his  feet,  and  he  fell  forward  into  the 
other  part  of  the  court,  as  if  he  had  flown  in  the 
air,  with  his  head  lying  towards  the  Quakers* 
meeting-house.  Istood  ready,  and  presently  felt 
out  the  bag  of  money,  which  I  heanl  fall,  for  it 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  he  having  his  life  to  save, 
not  his  money.  I  went  forward  with  the  money, 
and  Win,  that  threw  him  down,  finding  I  had  it, 
ran  backward,  and  as  I  made  along  Fenchurch 
street.  Will  overtook  me,  and  we  scoured  home 
together.  The  poor  young  man  was  hurt  a  little 
with  the  fall,  and  reported  to  his  master,  as  we 
heard  afterward,  that  he  was  knocked  down, 
which  was  not  true,  for  neither  Will  nor  I  had  any 
stick  in  our  hands ;  but  the  master  of  the  youth 
was,  it  seems,  so  very  thankful  that  his  young 
man  was  not  knocked  down  before  he  paid  the 
jirest  of  the  money  (which  was  above  100/.  more) 
to  the  goldsmith,'  who  was  Sir  John  Sweetapple, 
that  he  made  no  great  noise  at  the  loss  he  had ; 
and,  as  we  heard  afterward,  only  warned  his 
'prentice  to  be  more  careful,  and  come  no  more 
through  such  places  in  the  dark ;  whereas  the 
man  had  really  no  such  deliverance  as  he 
imagined,  for  we  saw  him  before,  when  he  had 
all  the  money  about  him ;  but  it  was  no  time  of 
day  for  such  work  as  we  had  to  do,  so  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  before. 

This  booty  amounted  to  29/.  16s.,  which  was  14/. 
ISs.  a-piece,  and  added  exceedingly  to  my  store, 
which  began  now  to  be  very  much  too*  big  for  my 
management ;  and  indeed  1  began  to  be  now  full 
of  care  for  the  preservation  of  what  I  had  got :  I 
wanted  a  trusty  friend  to  commit  it  to,  but  where 
was  such  a  one  to  be  found  by  a  poor  bov,  bred 
up  among  thieves?  If  I  should  have  let  any 
honest  body  know  that  I  had  so  much  money, 
they  would  have  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it,  and 
would  have  been  afraid  to  take  it  into  their  hands, 
lest,  I  being  some  time  or  other  catched  in  my 
rogueries,  they  should  be  counted  the  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  encouragers  of  a  thief. 

We  had,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
many  other  successful  enterprizes,  some  or  one 
kind,  some  of  another,  and  were  never  so  much 
as  in  danger  of  being  apprehended ;  but  my  com- 
panion Will,  who  was  now  grown  a  man,  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  fell  into  quito 
another  vein  of  wickedness,  getting  acquainted 
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Pitchforki,  aod  the  third,  a  waterman,  with  a 
boat-hook  stafl^  to  ^ruard  them.  We  would  have 
steered  clear  of  them,  and  cared  not  to  have 
them  see  U9,  if  we  could  help  it ;  but  they  did  see 
us,  and  cried,  *'  Who  comes  there?**  and  we  an- 
swered, **  Friends  ;**  and  so  they  went  on,  to  our 
great  satisfaction. 

•     CHAPTER  V. 

MT  NEW  PftOPBSSTON  TBRT  HATIPOL  TO  MB — WILL 
IS  IN  ORBAT  DANOEB  OP  BBINO  TAKEN  POB  A 
HOUSEBBBAKING  AT  ROUN8LOW — ^HB  LBAVBS  BIS 
PLUNDKR  DNDBB  MT  BED — I  MEET  WITH  BIM  BT 
ACCIDENT,  AND  BBCBIVE  HIS  DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO 

DISPOSE  OP  THE  STOLEN  GOODS 1  MEBT  CAPTAIN 

JACK,  WHO  INP0RM8  ME  WILL  IS  COMMITTED  TO 
NEWGATE — I  PAT  A  VISIT  TO  MT  OLD  PRIEND 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER — CONVERSA- 
TION WITH  HIM — I  AM  APPBEHBNDED  —  COK8E- 
gUENCES  THRRBOP. 

When  we  came  to  Chelsea,  it  seems  we  had 
other  work  to  do,  which  I  had  not  been  made 
privy  to ;  and  this  was  a  house  to  be  robbed. 
They  had  some  intelligence,  it  seems,  with  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  who  was  of  their  gans ;  this 
rogue  was  a  waiting-man,  or  footman,  and  he  had 
a  watch- word  to  let  them  in  by ;  but  this  fellow, 
not  for  want  of  being  a  villain,  but  by  getting 
drunk,  and  not  minding  his  part  of  the  work,  dis- 
appointed us ;  for  he  had  promised  to  rise  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  let  us  all  in,  but, 
being  very  drunk,  and  not  come  in  at  eleven 
o'clock,  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  shut  out, 
and  the  doors  locked  up,  and  charged  the  other 
servants  not  to  let  him  in  upon  any  terms  what- 
soever. 

We  came  about  the  house  at  one  o'clock  to 
make  our  observations,  intending  to  go  and  lie 
under  Beaufort  House  wall  till  the  dock  struck 
two,  and  then  to  come  again  ;  but,  behold,  when 
we  came  to  the  house,  there  lay  the  fellow  at  the 
door  fast  asleep,  and  very  drunk.  Will,  who  I 
found  was  the  leader  In  all  these  things,  waked 
the  fellow,  who,  as  he  had  had  about  two  hours* 
sleep,  was  a  little  come  to  himself,  and  told  them 
the  misfortune,  as  he  called  it,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  in.  Thev  had  some  instruments  about 
them  by  which  they  could  have  broken  in  by 
force,  but  Will  considered  that  as  it  was  but 
waiting  till  another  time,  and  they  should  be  let 
in  quietly,  they  resolved  to  give  it  over  for  that 
time. 

But  this  was  a  happy  drunken  bout  for  the 
family,  for  the  fellow  (laving  let  fall  some  words 
in  his  drink  (for  he  was  a  saucv  one  as  well  as  a 
drunken  one),  and  talked  oddly,  as  that  it  had 
been  better  they  had  let  him  in,  and  he  would 
make  them  pay  dear  for  it,  or  some  such  thing, 
the  master,  hearing  of  it,  turned  him  away  in  the 
morning,  and  never  let  him  come  into  his  house 
again ;  so,  I  say,  it  was  a  happy  drunkenness  to 
the  family,  for  it  saved  them  from  being  robbed, 
and  perhaps  murdered,  for  they  were  a  cursed 
bloody  crew,  and,  as  I  found,  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all,  whereof  three  of  them  made  it 
their  business  to  get  into  gentlemen's  services, 
and  so  to  opon  doors  in  the  night,  and  let  Che 
other  rogues  in  noon  them  to  rob  and  destroy 
them. 


I  ramUed  this  whole  night  with  them.  They 
went  from  Chelsea,  bemg  disappointed  there  as 
above,  to  Kensington ;  there  they  broke  into  a 
brewhouse  and  washhouse,  and  by  that  means 
into  an  out-kitchen  of  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
they  unhanged  a  small  copper  and  brought  it  oflT, 
and  stole  about  a  hundred  weight  of  pewter,  and 
went  dear  off  with  that  too ;  and,  every  one  going 
their  own  byeways,  they  found  means  to  get  safe 
to  their  several  receptacles  where  they  used  to 
dbpose  of  such  things. 

We  lay  still  the  next  day  and  shared  the  effects 
stolen  that  night,  of  which  my  share  came  to 
8il  19s.  The  copper  and  pewter  being  weighed 
and  cast  up,  a  person  was  at  hand  to  take  it  as 
money  at  about  half  value,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Will  and  I  came  away  together.  Will  was  mighty 
ftill  of  the  success  we  had  had,  and  how  we  might 
be  sure  of  the  like  this  way  every  day.  But  he 
observed  that  I  did  not  seem  so  elevated  at  the 
success  of  that  night's  ramble  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  also  that  I  did  not  take  any  great  notice  of 
the  expectations  he  was  in  of  what  was  to  come, 
yet  I  had  said  little  to  him  at  that  time. 

But  my  heart  was  lull  of  the  poor  woman's 
case  at  Kentish  Town,  and  I  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  find  her  out  and  give  her  her  money.  With 
the  abhorrence  that  filled  my  mind  at  the  cruelty 
of  that  act  there  necessarily  followed  a  little  dis- 
taste for  the  thing  itself;  and  now  it  came  into 
my  head  with  a  double  force  that  this  was  the 
high  road  to  the  devil,  and  that  certainly  this  was 
not  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Will  and  I  parted  for  that  time,  but  next  morn- 
ing we  met  a^dn,  and  Will  was  mighty  brisk  and 
merry.  "  And  now.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  *'  we 
shall  be  rich  very  quickly."  *•  WeU,"  aaya  I, 
**and  what  shall  we  do  when  we  are  rich?" 
**  Do,"  sayB  he,  "  we  wfll  buy  a  couple  of  good 
horses,  and  go  further  afield."  **  MThat  do  you 
mean  by  further  afield  ?"  says  I.  **  Why,"  says 
he,  **  we  will  take  the  highway  like  gentlemen, 
and  then  we  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  money  in- 
deed." "  Well,"  says  I,  "  what  then  ?"  ••  Why, 
then,"  says  he,  *'  we  shall  live  like  gentksmen." 

•*  But,  Wm,"  says  I,  *«  if  we  get  a  great  deal 
of  money,  shant  we  leave  this  trade  off,  and  sit 
down  and  be  safe  and  quiet  ?"       ^ 

**  Ay,"  says  Will,  **  when  we  Mve  got  a  great 
estate  we  shall  be  willing  to  lay  it  down."  "  But 
where,"  says  I,  "shall  we  be  before  that  time 
comes  if  we  thoiild  drive  on  this  cursed  kind  of 
trade?" 

*<  Prithee  never  think  of  that,"  says  Will ;  "  if 
oa  think  of  those  things  you  will  never  be  fit  to 

a  gentleman.*  He  touched  roe  there,  indeed, 
for  it  ran  much  in  my  mind  still  that  I  waa  to  be 
a  gentleman,  and  it  made  me  dumb  for  awhile ; 
but  I  came  to  myself  after  a  little  whUe,  and  I 
said  to  him,  pretty  tartly,  "  Mfliy,  Will,  do  you 
call  this  way  of  living  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ?* 

••  Why,"  says  Will,  "  why  not  ?" 

**  Why,"  says  I,  **  was  it  like  a  gentleman  for 
me  to  take  that  22s.  from  a  poor  ancient  woman, 
when  she  begged  of  me  upon  her  knees  not  to 
take  it,  and  told  me  it  was  all  she  had  in  the  worid 
to  buy  her  bread  for  herself  and  a  sick  child 
which  she  had  at  home  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  be 
so  cruel  if  you  hod  not  stood  by  and  made  me  do 
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H ;  whf ,  I  cried  at  doiDg  it  as  much  af  the  poor 
woman  did,  though  I  did  not  let  you  see  me.** 

**  You  fool  you,"  says  Will,  "you  will  never  be 
fit  ibr  oar  business,  indeed,  if  you  mind  such 
things  as  those ;  I  shall  bring  you  oiT  those  things 
qoidUy.  Why,  if  you  will  l^  fit  for  business,  you 
must  learn  to  fight  when  they  resist,  and  cut  their 
Uiroats  when  they  submit ;  you  must  learn  to  stop 
their  breath,  that  they  may  beg  and  pray  no 
more.  What  signifies  pity  ?  Prithee  who  will  pity 
oj  when  we  come  to  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I  warrant 
yoQ  that  whining  old  woman  that  begged  so 
beartfly  for  her  2&  would  let  you  and  I  beg  upon 
oar  knees,  and  would  not  save  our  lives  by  not 
coming  in  for  an  evidence  against  us ;  did  you 
ever  see  any  of  them  cry  when  they  see  gentle- 
KD  go  to  the  gallows  ?** 

"  Well,  Will,-  says  I,  «  you  had  better  let  ns 
keep  to  the  business  we  were  in  before ;  there 
were  no  such  cruel  doings  in  that,  and  yet  we  got 
more  money  by  it  than  I  believe  we  shall  get  at 
tba" 

**No,  no,**  says  Wfll^  "you  are  a  fool;  you 
(toD*t  know  what  fine  things  we  shall  do  in  a  little 
wttk.** 

Upon  this  discourse  we  parted  for  that  time ; 
but  1  resolved  with  myself  that  I  woold  never  be 
concerned  with  him  that  way  any  more.  The 
troth  is,  they  were  such  a  dreadful  gang,  such 
horrid,  barbaroua  villains,  that  even  that  little 
vfaQe  that  I  was  among  them  my  very  blood  ran 
eoid  in  my  veins  at  what  f  heard,  particularly  the 
cantinaed  raving  and  damning  one  another  and 
themselves  at  every  word  they  spoke ;  and  then 
the  horrid  resolutions  of  murder  and  cutting 
throats  which  I  perceived  was  in  their  minds  upon 
any  occasion  that  should  present.  This  appeared 
first  fai  their  discourse  upon  the  disappointment 
they  met  vrith  at  Chelsea,  where  the  two  rogues 
that  were  with  us,  ay,  and  Will  too,  damned  and 
nged  that  they  could  not  get  into  the  house,  and 
swore  they  would  have  cut  the  gentleman's  throat 
if  they  had  got  in,  and  shook  hands,  damning  and 
coning  themselves  if  they  did  not  murder  the 
whole  fiunily  aa  soon  as  Tom  (that  was  the  man- 
Krraat)  could  get  an  opportunity  to  let  them  in. 
Two  days  alter  this  Win  came  to  my  lodging ; 
for  I  hul  now  got  a  room  by  myselt  had  bought 
me  tolerable  ^>od  clothes  and  some  shirts,  and 
began  to  look  ake  other  folks ;  but,  as  it  happened, 
I  was  abroad  upon  the  scout  in  another  way,  for, 
though  I  was  not  hardened  enough  for  so  black  a 
villam  as  Will  would  have  had  me  be,  yet  1  had  not 
imved  to  any  principle  sufficient  to  keep  me  from 
&  life,  in  its  degree  wicked  enough,  which  tended 
to  the  same  destruction,  though  not  in  so  violent 
od  precipitant  degrees.  I  had  his  message  de- 
livered to  me,  which  was  to  meet  him  the  next 
evening  at  such  a  place,  and,  as  I  came  in  time 
enough  to  go,  I  went  to  the  place,  but  resolved 
bi-ibrehand  that  I  would  not  go  any  more  with 
him  among  the  gang. 

However,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  missed 
Dim,  for  he  did  not  come  at  all  to  the  place,  but 
n«?t  with  the  gang  at  another  place,  they  having 
H^t  for  hhn  in  haste  upon  the  notice  of  some 
booty ;  and  so  they  went  all  away  together.  This 
*M  a  summons,  it  seems,  from  one  of  the  crea- 
tures which  they  bad  abroad  in  a  family  where  an 
opportunity  ofibred  them  to  commit  a  notorious 


robbery  down  almost  as  far  as  Honnslow,  and 
where  they  wounded  a  gentleman's  gardener  so 
that  I  think  he  died,  and  robbed  the  house  of  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  and  plate. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  clean  carried,  nor 
did  they  get  in  so  easy,  but  by  the  resistance  they 
met  with,  th^  neighbours  were  all  alarmed,  and 
the  gentlemen  rogues  were  pursued,  and  being  at 
London  with  the  booty,  one  of  them  was  taken ; 
Will,  a  dexterous  fellow,  and  head  of  the  gang, 
made  his  escape,  and  though  in  his  clothes,  with 
a  great  weight  about  him,  of  both  money  and 
plate,  plunged  into  the  Thames,  and  swam  over 
where  there  was  no  path  or  road  leading  to  the 
river,  so  that  nobody  suspected  any  one*s  going 
that  way.  Being  got  over,  he  nuide  his  way,  wet 
as  he  was,  into  some  woods  adjacent,  and,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  not  far  firom  Chertsey,  and 
stayed  lurking  about  in  the  woods  or  fields  there- 
about, till  his  clothes  were  dry;  then,  in  the 
night,  got  down  to  Kinnton,  and  so  to  Mortlake, 
where  he  got  a  boat  to  London. 

He  knew  not  that  one  of  his  comrades  was 
taken ;  only  he  knew  that  they  were  all  so  closely 
pursued  that  they  were  obliged  to  disperse,  and 
every  one  to  shift  for  himseff.  He  happened  to 
come  home  in  the  evening,  as  good  luck  then 
directed  him,  just  after  search  had  been  made 
for  him  by  the  constables ;  his  companion,  who 
was  taken,  having,  upon  promise  of  favour,  and 
of  saving  him  from  the  gallows,,  discovered  his 
companions,  and  Will,  among  the  rest,  as  the 
principal  party  in  the  whole  undertaking. 

Will  got  notice  of  this  just  time  enough  to  run 
for  it,  and  not  to  be  taken ;  and  away  he  came  to 
look  for  me ;  but,  as  my  good  fate  still  directed, 
I  was  not  at  home  neither.  However,  he  left  all 
his  booty  at  my  lodging,  and  hid  it  in  an  old  coat 
that  lay  under  my  bed(fing,  and  left  word  that  my 
brother  Will  had  been  there,  and  had  left  his 
coat,  that  he  borrowed  of  me,  and  that  it  was  im- 
der  my  bed. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  went  up  to 
go  to  bed  ;  and,  finding  the  parcel,  was  perfectly 
frighted  to  see,  wrapped  up  in  it,  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  plate  and  money,  and  yet  knew 
nothing  of  brother  WQl,  as  he  called  himself,  nor 
did  I  hear  of  him  for  three  or  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  I  heard,  by  great  acci- 
dent, that  Will,  who  used  to  be  seen  with  me,  and 
who  called  me  brother,  was  taken,  and  would  be 
hanged.  Next  day  a  poor  man,  a  shoemaker, 
that  used  formerly  to  have  a  kindness  for  me,  and 
to  send  me  of  errands,  and  gave  me  sometimes 
some  victuals,  seeing  me  accidentally  in  Rosemary 
lane,  going  by  him,  clasped  me  fast  hold  by  the 
arm :  "  Hark  ye,  young  man,**  says  he,  "  have  I 
caught  you  ?**  and  he  hauled  me  along  as  if  I  had 
been  a  thief  apprehended,  and  he  the  constable. 
"  Hark  ye,  Colonel  Jack,**  says  he  again,  "  come 
along  with  me,  I  must  speak  with  yout  What, 
are  you  got  into  this  gang  too  ?  What,  are  you 
turned  housebreaker?  Come,  1*11  have  you  hang- 
ed, to  be  sure.'* 

These  were  dreadful  words  to  me,  who,  though 
not  guilty  of  the  particular  thing  in  question,  yet 
was  frighted  heartily  before,  and  did  not  know 
what  I  might  be  charged  with  by  Will,  if  he  was 
taken,  as  1  had  heard  that  very  morning  he  was. 
With  these  words  the  shoemaker  began  to  h^ 
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and  drag  me  along  aa  he  used  to  do  when  I  waa 
a  boy. 

However,  recovering  my  spirits,  and  provoked 
to  the  highest  degree,  I  said  to  him,  "  What  do 

you  mean,  Mr ?    Let  me  alone,  or  vou  will 

oblige  me  to  make  you  do  it  ;**  and  with  that  I 
stopped  short,  and  soon  let  him  se«  I  was  a  little 
too  big  to  be  hauled  about  as  I  used  to  be  when 
I  ran  of  his  errands,  and  made  a  motion  with  my 
other  hand  as  if  I  would  strike  him  in  the  face. 

'*  How,  Jack  r  says  he,  "  will  you  strike  me? 
Will  you  strike  your  old  friend  ?"  and  then  he  let 
go  my  arm,  and  laughed.  "  Well,  but  hark  ye. 
Colonel,"  says  he,  **  I  am  in  earnest,  I  hear  bad 
news  of  you  ;  they  say  you  are  gotten  into  bad 
company,  and  that  this  Will  calls  you  brother ;  he 
is  a  great  villain,  and  I  hear  he  is  charged  with  a 
bloody  robbery,  and  will  be  hanged  if  he  is  taken. 
I  hope  you  arc  not  concerned  with  him ;  if  you 
are,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  for  yourself  for 
the  constable  and  the  headborough  are  after  him 
to-day,  and  if  he  can  lay  anything  to  you,  he  will 
do  it,  you  may  be  sure ;  he  viU  certainly  hang 
you  to  save  himself." 

This  was  kind,  and  I  thanked  him ;  but  told 
him  this  was  a  thing  too  serious,  and  that  had  too 
much  weight  in  it  to  be  jested  with,  as  he  had 
done  before;  and  that  some  ignorant  stranger 
might  have  seized  upon  me  as  a  person  guilty, 
who  had  no  farther  concern  in  it  than  just  koow- 
ing  the  man,  and  so  I  might  have  been  brought 
into  trouble  for  nothing;  at  least  people  might 
have  thought  I  was  among  them,  whether  I  was 
or  no,  and  it  would  have  rendered  me  suspected, 
though  I  was  innocent. 

He  acknowledged  that ;  told  me  he  was  but  in 
jest,  and  that  he  talked  to  me  just  as  he  used  to 
do.  "  However,  Colonel,**  says  he,  "  I  won't  jest 
any  more  with  you  in  a  thing  of  such  a  dangerous 
consequence ;  1  only  advise  you  to  keep  the  fel- 
low company  no  more.** 

I  thanked  him,  and  went  away,  but  in  the 
greatest  perplexity  imaginable;  and  now,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  myself,  or  with  the  little 
Ol-gotten  wealth  which  I  had,  I  went  musing  and 
alone  into  the  fields  towards  Stepney,  my  usual 
walk,  and  there  began  to  consider  what  to  do ; 
and  as  this  creature  had  left  his  prize  in  my  garret, 
I  began  to  think,  that  if  he  should  be  taken,  and 
should  confess,  and  send  the  officers  to  search 
there  for  the  goods,  and  they  should  find  them, 
I  should  be  un£>ne,  and  should  be  taken  up  for  a 
confederate :  whereas  1  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  had  no  hand  in  it. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  and  In  great  per- 
plexity, I  heard  somebody  hollo  to  me ;  and,  look- 
ing about,  I  saw  Will  running  after  me.  I  knew 
not  what  to  think  at  first ;  but  seeing  him  alone, 
was  the  more  encouraged,  and  I  stood  still  for 
him.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  said  to  him, 
••  What  is  the  matter,  Will  ?•*— "  Matter  r  says 
Will,  **  matter  enough ;  I  am  undone.  When  was 
you  at  homo  ?** 

**  I  saw  what  you  left  there,"*  fliys  I :  **  what  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  where  got  you  all  that  ?  Is 
that  vour  t^ing  undone  ?" 

'*  Ay,**  says  Will,  **  I  am  undone  for  all  that, 
for  the  officers  are  after  me,  and  I  am  a  dead  dog 
if  I  am  taken,  for  George  is  in  custody,  and  he 


has  peached  me  and  all  the  others  to  save  his 
life." 

**  Life  r  savs  I,  **  why,  should  you  lose  your  life 
if  they  should  take  you?  Pray  what  would  they 
do  to  you  ?** 

"  Do  to  me  r*  says  he,  "  they  would  hang  me 
if  the  king  had  ne*er  another  Soulier  in  his  guards ; 
I  shall  certainly  be  hanged  as  I  am  now  uive." 

Tills  frighted  me  terribly,  and  I  said,**Xnd 
what  will  you  do  then  ?** — **  Nay,**  says  he,  **  I 
know  not ;  I  would  get  out  of  the  nation,  if  I 
knew  how ;  but  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  those 
things,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do.  not  L  Advise 
me.  Jack,**  says  he,  **  prithee  tell  me  whither 
j  shaJl  I  go ;  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  sea." 

*•  You  talk  of  going  away,"  says  1 ;  **  what  will 
you  do  with  all  you  have  hid  in  my  garret ;  it 
must  not  lie  there,"  said  I ;  *'  for  if  I  should  be 
taken  up  for  it,  and  it  be  found  to  be  the  money 
you  stole,  I  shall  be  ruined." 

**  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  it,  not  I,"  9«\'i 
Will;  "I'll  be  gone;  do  you  take  it,  if  you  wiil, 
and  do  what  you  will  with  it ;  I  must  fly,  and  I 
cannot  take  it  with  roe." — **  I  won't  have  it,  not  I," 
says  I  to  him ;  **  1*11  go  and  fetch  it  to  you  if  you 
wUl  take  it,"  says  I,  **  but  I  wont  meddle  with  it ; 
besides,  there  is  plate;  what  shall  I  do  with 
plate  ?"  said  I ;  "  if  I  should  ofller  to  sell  it  any- 
where,"  said  I,  "  they  will  stop  me.** 

•*  As  for  that,"  says  Will,  «*  I  could  sell  it  weD 
enough  if  I  had  it,  but  I  must  not  be  seen  any- 
where among  my  old  acquaintance,  for  I  am 
blown,  and  they  will  all  betray  me ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  where  you  shall  go  and  sell  it  if  you  wiU,  and 
they  will  ask  you  no  questions,  if  you  give  them 
the  word  that  I  will  give  you."  So  he  gave  me 
the  word,  and  directions  to  a  pawnbroker,  near 
Cloth  fair;  the  word  was  *  Good  tower  standard.' 
Having  these  instructions,  he  said  to  me,  **  Colonel 
Jack,  I  am  sure  yon  wont  betray  me ;  and  I  pro- 
mise you,  if  I  am  taken,  and  should  be  hai^^ 
I  won't  name  you ;  I  will  go  to  sach  a  bouse 
(naming  a  house  at  Bromley,  by  Bow,  where  be 
and  I  had  often  been,)  and  there,**  says  he,  "  TU 
stay  till  it  is  dark  ;  at  night  I  will  come  near  the 
streets,  and  I  will  lie  under  such  a  haystack  all 
night  (a  place  we  both  knew  also  very  well) ; 
and  if  you  cannot  finish  to  come  to  me  there,  I 
will  go  back  to  Bow." 

I  went  back  and  took  the  caiigd^  went  to  the 
place  by  Goth  fair,  and  gave  the  word,  *  Good 
tower  standard  ;*  and,  without  any  words,  they 
took  the  plate,  weighed  it,  and  paid  me  after  the 
rate  of  2s.  per  ounce  for  it;  so  I  came  away, 
and  went  to  meet  him ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
meet  him  at  the  first  place ;  but  I  went  to  the  hay- 
stack, and  there  I  found  him  fast  asleep. 

I  delivered  him  his  cargo;  what  it  really 
amounted  to  I  knew  not,  for  I  never  told  it; 
but  I  went  home  to  my  quarters  very  late  and 
tired ;  I  went  to  sleep  at  first,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing I  was  so  weary,  I  slept  little  or  none  for 
several  hours;  at  last,  being  overcome  with 
sleep,  I  dropped,  but  was  immediately  roused 
I'  with  noise  of  people  knocking  at  the  door,  as  if 
l'  they  would  beat  it  down,  and  crying  and  calling 
out  to  the  people  of  the  house,  "  Rise  and  let  in 
the  constable  here,  we  come  for  your  lodger  in  the 
garret. 

I  was  frighted  to  the  last  degree,  and  started 
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Dp  in  my  bed,;  but  when  I  was  awake,  1  heard 
00  Doise  at  all,  bat  of  two  watchmen  thumping 
iX  the  doon  with  their  itaves,  and  giving  the 
hoar  past  three  o'clock,  and  a  rainy  wet  morning, 
for  such  it  was.  i  was  very  glad  when  I  found  it 
vas  but  a  dream,  and  went  to  bed  again,  but  was 
M^u  roused  a  second  time  with  the  same,  very 
««3)e  noise  and  words-,  then,  being  sooner 
snaked  than  I  was  before,  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  r&n  to  the  window,  and  found  it  was  just  an 
biurmore,  and  the  watchmen  were  come  about 
*^t  four  o'clock,  and  they  went  away  again  very 
^T>dy ;  80  I  lay  me  down  again,  and  slept  the 
n.<:  of  the  night  quietly  enough. 

1  laid  00  stress  upon  the  thing  called  a  dream, 
wber  till  now  did  I  understand  that  dreams 
wmof  any  importance ;  but  getting  up  the  next 
^.  acd  going  out  with  a  resolution  to  meet 
Krbrr  >VilI,  who  should  I  meet  but  my  former 
ifother,  Captain  Jack :  when  he  saw  me,  he  came 
df^  to  me  in  his  blunt  way,  and  says,  "  Do  you 
hftf  the  news?"   •*  No,  not  I,*  said  I;  *•  what 
cnri?**  *'  Your  old  comrade  and  teacher  is  taken 
tins  monung  and  carried  to  Newgate.**    **  How,** 
«n  I,  •*  this  morning?"    ••  Yes,**  says  he,  "  this 
icoming  si  four  o'clock.     He  is  charged  with  a 
Mibberyand  murder  somewhere  beyond  Brent- 
ford; sad  that  which  is  worse,  is,  that  he  is 
iapeached  by  one  of  the  gang,  who,  to  save  his 
own  life,  has  turned  evidence ;  and  therefore  you 
W  best  consider,**  says  the  Captain,  **  what  you 
love  to  do."    ••  What  I  have  to  do?"  says  I; 
"and  what  do  you  mean  by  that?**     "  Nay, 
Colonel,"  says  he,   "  don*t  be  angry ;  you  know 
i<$t  if  you  are  not  in  dibiger ;  I  am  glad  of  it, 
(nt  I  doubt  not  but  you  were  with  them.**    *<  No, 
^  i,"  said  I,  again ;  *'  I  assure  you  I  was  not" 
"Telt,"  says  he,  **  but  if  you  were  not  with  them 
1^  bout,  you  have  been  with  them  at  other 
(SMS;  and  'twill  be  all  one."    '*  Not  I,"  says  I, 
''jn  are  quite  mistaken ;  I  am  none  of  their 
^;  they  are  above  my  quality."    With  such, 
•R(}  a  little  more  talk  of  that  kind,  we  parted,  and 
CaptaJD  Jack  went  away;  but,  as  he  went,  I  ob- 
^^^  he  shook  his  head,  seemed  to  have  more 
^cern  upon  him  than  he  could  be  supposed  to 
^t  mereiy  on  my  account,  of  which  we  shall 
W  more  very  quickly. 

I  «as  extremely  alarmed  when  I  heard  Will 
^  in  Newgate,  and,  had  1  known  where  to  have 
f'Q'*,  would  certainly  have  fled  as  far  as  legs 
"ruld  have  carried  ine ;  my  very  joints  trembled, 
*^  I  wu  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ;  and  all 
'^•a  evening  and  that  night  following,  I  was  in 
•^  uttermost  consternation ;  my  head  ran  upon 
^ih'nf:  but  Newrate  and  the  gallows,  and  being 
-"'^'cd ;  which,  I  said,  I  deserved,  if  it  were  for 
f^in;  but  taking  that  two-and-twcnty  shillings 
"» the  poor  old  nurse. 

^  fir^t  thing  my  perplexed  thoughts  allowed 
■^  to  take  care  of  was  my  money.  This  indeed 
'  ^  in  a  little  ocmpass,  and  I  carried  it  generally 
^>  ahnut  me.  I  had  got  together,  as  you  will 
r'rroKe  hythe  past  account,  above  sixty  pounds, 
^^  i  spent  nothing,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I 
fcnrw  not ;  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I 
»«tdd  po  to  my  benefactor,  the  clerk  at  the 
^mrtm-hoose,  if  he  was  to  be  found,  and  sec  if 
1  ronld  get  him  to  take  the  rest  of  my  money : 
tbe  only  business  was  to  make  a  plausft)le  story 


to  him,  that  he  might  not  wonder  how  I  came  by 
BO  much  money. 

But  my  invention  quickly  supplied  that  want ; 
there  was  a  suit  of  clothes  at  one  of  our  houses 
of  rendezvous,  which  was  left  there  for  any  of  the 
gang  to  put  on,  upon  particular  occasions,  as  a 
disguise :  this  was  a  green  livery,  laced  with 
pink- coloured  galloon,  and  lined  with  the  same; 
an  edged  hat,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  whip.  I  went 
and  dressed  myself  up  in  this  livery,  and  went  to 
my  gentleman,  to  his  house  in  Tower  street,  and 
there  I  found  him  m  health,  and  well,  just  the 
same  honest  gentleman  as  ever. 

He  stared  at  me  when  first  I  came  to  him,  for  I 
met  him  just  at  his  door ;  I  say  he  stared  at  me, 
and  seeing  me  bow  and  bow  to  him  several  times, 
with  my  laced  hat  under  my  arm  ;  at  last,  not 
knowing  me  in  the  least,  says  he  to  me,  "  Dost 
thou  wont  to  speak  with  me,  young  man?**  and 
I  said,  **  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  your  worship  ( I  had 
learnt  some  manner  now  )  docs  not  know  me  ; 
I  am  the  poor  boy  Jack."  He  looked  hard  at  me, 
and  then  recollecting  roe  presently,  says  he, 
"  Who,  Colonel  Jack  1  why,  where  hast  thou  been 
all  this  while  ?  why,  'tis  five  or  six  years  since  I 
saw  you."  **  *Tls  above  six  years,  and  please 
your  worship,"  says  I. 

"  Well,  and  where  hast  thou  been  aU  this 
while  ?"  says  he. 

**  I  have  been  In  the  country,  sir,"  says  I,  "  at 
service.** 

"  Well,  Colonel  Jack,  says  he,  "  you  give  long 
credit ;  what's  the  reason  you  han't  fctc^hed  your 
money  all  this  while,  nor  the  interest  ?  Why,  you 
will  grow  so  rich  in  time  by  the  interest  of  your 
money,  you  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it.*' 

To  that  I  said  nothing,  but  bowed  and  scraped 
a  great  many  times.  *'  Well,  come.  Colonel  Jack," 
said  he,  *'  come  in,  and  I  will  give  you  your 
money,  and  the  interest  of  it  too." 

I  cringed,  and  bowed,  and  told  him  I  did  not 
come  to  him  for  mv  money ;  for  I  had  had  a  good 
place  or  two,  and  I  did  not  want  my  money. 

•*  Well,  Colonel  Jack,**  said  he,  "  and  who  do 
you  live  with  ?" 

**  Sir  Jonathan  Loxham,"  said  I,  "  sir,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  please  your  worship."  This 
was  a  name  I  had  heard  of,  but  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  gentleman,  or  of  the  county. 

**  Well,"  My«  he,  "  but  won't  you  have  your 
monev.  Jack  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  if  your  worship  would  please, 
for  I  have  had  a  good  place." 

**  If  I  would  please  to  do  what,  prithee  ?  Your 
money  is  ready,  I  tell  thee." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  but  I  have  had  a  good 
place." 

"  Well,  and  what  dost  thou  mean,  Jack  ?  I  do 
not  understand  thee.** 

**  Why,  and  please  your  worship,  my  old  master. 
Sir  Jonathan's  father,  left  me  90/.  when  he  died, 
and  a  suit  of  mourning,  and —  '* 

"  And  what,  prithee.  Jack,  what,  hast  thou 
brought  me  more  money  ?"  For  then  he  began 
to  understand  whet  1  meant. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  •*  and  your  worship  would 
be  so  good  to  take  it,  and  put  it  all  together ;  I 
have  saved  some  too  out  of  my  wages." 

I  told  you.  Jack,"  .says  he,  "  you  would  be 
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rich ;  and  how  miioh  hast  thou  saved?  oomc,  let 
me  see  it." 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  puUcd  it  out,  and  he 
was  coQteDt  to  take  it,  giving  me  his  note,  with 
interest,  for  the  whole  sum,  which  amounted  to 
ninety-four  pounds ;  that  is  to  say, 
25^  The  first  money. 
9^  For  six  ^ears*  interest 
GOL  Now  paid  him. 


I  came  away  exceeding  joyful,  made  him  abun. 
donee  of  bows  and  scrapes,  and  went  immediately 
to  shift  my  clothes  again,  with  a  resolution  to 
run  away  from  London,  and  see  it  no  more  for  a 
great  while ;  but  I  was  surprised  the  very  next 
morning,  when,  going  cross  Rosemary  lane,  by 
the  end  of  the  place  which  is  called  Rag  fair,  I 
heard  one  call  Jack,  he  had  said  something  be- 
fore, which  I  did  not  hear,  but  upon  hearing  the 
name  Jack,  I  looked  about  me,  immediately  saw 
three  men,  and  after  them  a  constable  coming 
towards  me  with  great  fury.  I  was  in  a  great 
surprise,  and  started  to  run,  but  one  of  them 
clapped  in  upon  me,  and  got  hold  of  me,  and  in 
a  moment  the  rest  surrounded  me,  and  I  was 
taken.  I  asked'  them  what  they  wanted,  and 
what  I  had  done  ?  They  told  me  it  was  no  place 
to  talk  of  that  there;  but  showed  me  their 
warrant,  and  bade  me  read  it,  and  I  should  know 
the  rest  when  I  came  before  the  justice ;  so  they 
hurried  me  away. 

1  took  the  warrant,  but,  to  my  great  afllictioa, 
I  could  know  notliing  by  that,  for  I  could  not 
read ;  so  I  desired  them  to  read  It,  and  they  read 
it,  that  they  were  to  apprehend  a  known  thief, 
that  went  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  Jacks 
of  Rag  fair ;  for  that  he  was  charged  upon  oath 
with  having  been  a  party  in  a  notorious  robberjr, 
burglary,  and  murder,  committed  so  and  io^  m 
such  a  place,  and  on  such  a  day. 

it  was  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  deny  it,  or  to 
say  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  that  was  none  of  their 
business  they  said ;  that  must  be  disputed,  they 
told  me,  before  the  justice,  where  I  would  find 
that  it  was  sworn  positively  against  me,  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  might  be  better  satisfied 

I  had  no  remedy  but  patience ;  and,  as  my 
heart  was  full  of  terror  and  guilt,  so  I  was  ready 
to  die  with  the  weight  of  it  as  they  carried  me 
along ;  for  as  I  very  well  knew  that  I  was  guilty 
of  the  first  day's  work,  though  I  was  not  of  the 
last ;  so  I  did  no^  doubt  but  I  should  be  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  then  I  took  it  for  granted  I  must 
be  hanged;  for  to  go  to  Newgate,  and  to  be 
hanged,  were  to  me  as  things  which  necessarily 
followed  one  another. 

But  I  had  a  sharp  conflict  to  go  through  be* 
fore  it  came  tpthat  part;  and  that  was  before  the 
justice ;  where,  when  I  was  come,  and  the  con- 
stable brought  me  in,  the  justice  asked  me  my 
name ;  "  but  hold,*'  says  he,  **  young  man,  before 
I  ask  you  your  ^ame,  let  me  do  you  justice ;  you 
are  not  bound  to  answer  till  your  accusers 
come ;"  so,  turning  to  the  constable,  be  asked  for 
his  warrant. 

**  Well,**  says  the  justice,  "  you  have  brought 
this  young  man  here  by  virtue  of  this  warrant ; 
is  this  young  man  the  person  for  whom  this  war- 
rant is  granted  ?** 


Gm.  **  I  believe  lo^  and  please  your  worship." 

Just,  **  Believe  so  I  Why,  are  yon  not  sure 
ofit?" 

Crm.  **  An*t  please  your  worship,  the  people 
said  so  where  I  took  him." 

JusL  "  It  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  warrant; 
it  is  to  apprehend  a  young  man  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  Jack,  but  no  surname,  only  that  it  is  said 
he  is  called  Captain  Jack,  or  some  other  such 
name.  Now,  young  man,  pray  is  your  name  Gap* 
tain  Jack,  or  are  you  usually  called  so?** 

I  presently  found  that  the  men  who  took  me 
knew  nothing  of  me,  and  the  constable  had  taken 
me  up  by  hearsay ;  so  I  took  heart  and  told  the 
justice  that  I  thought,  with  submission,  that  it 
was  not  the  present  question  what  my  name  was, 
but  what  Uiese  men,  or  any  one  else,  bad  to  lay 
to  my  charge ;  whether  I  was  the  person  whom  the 
warrant  empowered  them  to  apprehend  or  no? 

He  smiled ;  "  *Tis  very  true,  young  man,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  very  true ;  and  on  my  word,  if  they 
have  taken  you  up,  and  do  not  know  you,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  charge  you,  they  will  be  mis> 
taken  to  their  own  damage.** 

Then  1  told  his  worship,  I  hoped  I  should  not 
be  obliged  to  tell  my  name  till  my  accuser  vu 
brought  to  charge  me,  and  then  I  should  not  con- 
ceal my  name. 

*'  It  is  but  reason,"  said  his  worship.  ^'Mr 
Constable,*'  turning  to  the  officers,  "  are  yon  sure 
this  is  the  person  that  is  intended  in  your  war- 
rant ?  If  you  are  not,  you  must  fetch  the  perwn 
that  accuses  him,  and  on  whose  oath  the  warnnt 
was  granted.*'  They  used  many  words  to  insi- 
nuate that  I  was  the  person,  and  that  I  knew  it 
well  enough,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  teS 
my  name. 

I  insisted  on  the  unreasonableness  of  it,  and 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  accuse  myself; 
and  the  justice  told  them  in  so  many  words  that 
he  could  not  force  me  to  it ;  that  I  mi^ht  do  it  if 
I  would,  indeed ;  "  but  you  see,**  says  the  justice, 
**  he  understood  too  weU  to  be  imposed  upon  ia 
that  case  :**  so  that,  in  short,  after  an  hour's  de- 
bating before  his  worship,  in  which  time  I  pleaded 
against  four  of  them,  the  justice  told  them  they 
must  produce  the  accuser,  or  he  must  discharge 
me. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  at  this,  and  argued 
with  the  more  vigour  for  myself;  at  length  the 
aocoser  was  brought,  fettered  as  be  was,  from  the 
gaol,  and  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  him,  and  found 
that  I  knew  him  not ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  one  of  the  two  rogues  that  I  went  out  witb 
that  night  that  we  robb«i  the  poor  old  woman. 

When  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  room, 
he  was  set  right  against  me. 

'*  Do  you  know  this  young  man  ?*'  sAp  the 
justice. 

"  No,  sir,"  says  the  prisoner,  "  I  never  sawbim 
in  my  life." 

.  «*  Hum  r  says  the  justice,  "  did  not  you  charp 
one  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Jack,  or  Captain 
Jack,  as  concerned  in  the  robbery  and  murder 
which  you  are  ia  custody  for  ?" 

PrU  "  Yes,  an't  please  your  worship,"  says  the 
prisoner. 
Just.  **  And  is  this  the  man,  or  is  he  not?" 

Pris,  "This  is  not  the  man,  sir ;  Inevcr  saw 
this  man  before.** 
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"  Very  good,  Mr  Constable,"  says  the  justice ; 
"  vhat  maft  we  do  now  ?** 

"  I  am  surpriwd,"  says  the  constable ;  '*  I  was 
at  luch  a  house,"  naming  the  house,  **  and  this 
TQQDg  man  went  by;  the  people  cried  out, 
'  Vun's  Jack,  that's  your  man,*  and  these  people 
na  Bfi^r  him,  and  apprehended  him." 

'^  Well,"  says  the  justice, "  and  have  these  peo- 
1^  anything  to  say  to  him ;  can  they  prove  that 
be  s  the  person  ?*  • 

Ooe  said  **  No,**  and  the  other  said  *'  No ;"  and, 
in  short,  they  all  said  "  No."—*'  Why,  then,"  said 
the  josdoe,  *'  what  can  be  done  ?  The  voung  man 
osst  be  discharged ;  and  I  must  teU  you,  Mr 
C(iBsUbIe,  and  you  gentlemen  that  have  brought 
biahilher,  be  may  give  you  trouble,  if  he  thinks 
&t>fBr  your  being  so  rash ;  but  look  you,  young 
BOi'iays  the  justice,  "  you  have  no  great  damage 
daeeyoa,  and  the  constable,  though  he  has  been 
B^takeo,  had  no  ill  design  but  to  be  faithful  to 
i)i>oiEce ;  I  think  you  may  pass  it  by." 

I  tdd  his  worship,  1  would  readily  pass  it  by  at 
la  direction ;  but  1  thought  the  constable  and 
tix  rat  ooold  do  no  less  than  to  go  back  to  the 
piiace  where  they  had  insulted  me,  and  declare 
{Kiblidj  there  that  I  was  honourably  acquitted, 
■ad  that  I  was  not  the  man.  This  his  worship 
iaid  was  very  reasonable,  and  the  constable  and 
bis  assistants  promised  to  do  it,  and  so  we  came 
^  away  good  firienda,  and  I  was  cleared  with 
trimphi 

NoTL— This  was  the  time  that,  as  I  mentioned 
ibore,  the  justice  talked  to  me,  and  told  me  I  was 
k<ni  to  better  things,  and  that,  by  my  well  mana- 
pa?  of  my  own  defence,  he  did  not  question  but 
I  iisd  been  well  educated ;  and  that  he  was  sorry 
IfbaM  fiill  into  such  a  niisfortune  as  this,  which 
^boped,  however,  would  be  no  dishonour  to  me, 
^  I  was  so  handsomely  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  VL 

I  nilT  WILL,  MT  TUTOR  IN  WICKEDNESS,  IN  NBW- 
^n-.HB  IS  SZECtnrED — CAPTAIN  JACK  FR0P0SK8 
TO  MI  TO  FLT  INTO  SCOTLAND — I  RETURN  THE 
foot  OLD  WOMAN   TBE   MONEY   I   HAD   PORMERLY 

tOBBED  HEE  OF CAPTAIN   JACK  AND  I  SET   OUT 

W  OCR  JODENBT     NORTH — THE    CAPTAIN'S    EO- 
GtEUIS,    AND     VARIOUS    ADVENTURES     ON    THE 

TiotoH  faU  worship  was  mistaken  in  the  matter 
^By  education,  yet  it  had  this  good  effect  upon 
<*»  Uat  I  resolved,  if  possible,  I  would  learn  to 
^  and  wi^  that  I  would  not  be  such  an  un- 
'^e  creature  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  read 
^'"vra&t,  and  see  whether  I  waa  the  person  to 
^*{>prefaended  or  not. 

w  there  was  something  more  in  all  this  than 
"k  I  have  taken  notice  of ;  for,  in  a  word,  it  ap- 
Kated  pUkdy  that  my  brother,  Capt.  Jack,  who 
"^the  forwardness  to  put  it  to  me,  **  Whether  I 
*2s  amoQg  them  or  no  ?"  when  in  truth  he  was 
(here  himself,  had  the  only  reason  to  be  afraid 
^  Ui  fly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  advised  me 
to  ibia  for  myself. 

As  this  pr^Msitly  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  so 
I  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  and  find  him  out, 
aod  give  hhn  notice  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  being  now  confident  of  my 
<)VD  salety,  I  had  no  more  concern  upon  my  mind 


about  myself;  but  now  I  began  to  be  anxious  Ibr 
poor  Will,  my  master  and  tutor  in  wickedness, 
who  was  now  fast  by  the  heels  in  Newgate,  while 
I  was  happily  at  liberty,  and  I  wanted  very  much 
to  ffo  and  see  him,  and  accordingly  did  so. 

f  found  him  in  a  sad  condition,  laden  with  heavy 
irons,  and  having  himself  no  prospect  or  hope  of 
escaping.  He  told  me  he  should  die,  but  bid  me 
be  easy,  for,  as  it  would  do  him  no  good  to  accuse 
me,  who  never  was  out  with  any  of  them  but  that 
once,  so  I  might  depend  upon  it  he  would  not 
bring  me  into  the  trouble ;  as  for  the  rogue  who 
had  betrayed  them  all,  he  was  not  able  to  hurt  me, 
for  I  might  be  satisfied  he  had  never  seen  me  in 
his  life.  "  But,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  *•  I  wUl 
tell  you  who  was  with  us,  and  that  is  your  brother 
the  captain,  and  the  villain  has  certainly  named 
him  ;  and,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  if  you  can  give 
him  timely  notice  of  it,  do,  that  he  may  make  his 
escape." 

He  said  a  great  many  things  to  warn  me  of  fol- 
lowing  the  steps  he  had  led  me.  "  I  was  far  out. 
Jack,"  said  he,  "  when  I  told  you  to  be  a  noto* 
rious  thief  was  to  live  like  a  gentleman."  He 
chiefly  discovered  his  concern  Uiat  they  had,  aa 
he  feared,  killed  the  gentleman's  gardener,  and 
that  be  in  particular  had  given  him  a  wound  in 
ihe  neck  of  which  he  was  Aasd  he  would  die. 

He  had  a  great  sum  of  money  in  gold  about  him, 
being  the  same  that  I  had  carried  back  to  him  at 
the  haystack,  and  he  had  concealed  it  so  well  that 
those  that  took  him  had  not  found  it,  and  he  gave 
me  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  carry  to  his  mother, 
which  1  very  honestly  delivered,  and  came  away 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  since, 
for  he  was  executed  in  about  three  weeks'  time 
oiler,  being  condemned  that  very  next  sessions, 

I  bad  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  find  the  captain, 
who,  though  not  without  some  trouble,  I  at  last 
got  news  of,  and  told  him  the  whole  story,  and 
how  I  had  been  taken  up  for  him  by  mistake,  and 
was  come  ofi*,  but  that  the  warrant  was  still  out 
for  him,  and  very  strict  search  after  him.  I  say, 
telling  him  all  this,  he  presently  discovered  by  his 
surprise  that  he  was  guilty,  and,  after  a  few  words 
more,  told  me  plamly  it  was  all  true,  that  he  was 
in  the  robbery,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest  part 
of  the  booty  in  keeping,  but  what  to  do  with  it  or 
himself  he  did  not  know,  and  wanted  me  to  tell 
him,  which  I  was  very  unfit  to  do,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  world.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  a 
mind  to  fly  into  Scotland,  which  was  easy  to  be 
done,  and  asked  me  if  [  would  go  with  him.  I 
told  him  I  would  with  all  my  heart  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  bear  the  charge.  He  had  the  trade 
still  in  his  eyes  by  his  answer.  **  I  warrant  you," 
says  hci  "we  will  make  the  journey  pay  our 
charge."  **  I  dare  not  think  of  going  any  more 
upon  the  adventure,"  says  I ;  **  besides,  if  we  meet 
with  any  misfortune  out  of  our  knowledge  we 
shall  never  get  out  of  it,  wc  shall  be  undone.** 
"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  find  no  mercy  here  if 
they  can  catch  us,  and  they  can  do  no  worse 
abroad ;  I  am  for  venturing  at  all  events." 

**  Well,  but  captain,"  says  I,  "  have  you  hus- 
banded your  time  so  ill  that  you  have  no  money 
to  supply  you  in  such  a  time  as  this  ?"  **  I  have 
very  little,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  for  I  have  had  bad 
luck  lately."  But  he  lied,  for  he  had  a  great 
shore  of  the  booty  they  had  got  at  their  last  ad- 
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venture,  ai  above ;  and,  as  the  rest  oomplaiiied, 
he  and  Will  had  got  almost  allof  it,  and  kept  the 
rest  oot  of  their  shares,  which  made  them  the 
willinger  to  discover  them. 

However  as  it  was,  he  owned  he  had  about  S2IL 
in  money,  and  something  that  would  yield  money ; 
I  suppose  it  was  plate ;  but  he  would  not  tell  me 
what  it  was  oi  where  it  was,  but  he  said  he  durst 
not  go  to  fetch  it,  for  he  should  be  betrayed  and 
seiz^  so  he  would  venture  without  it  **  Sure,** 
says  he,  **  we  shall  come  back  again  some  time  or 
other." 

I  honestly  produced  all  the  money  I  had,  which 
was  16L  and  some  odd  shillings.  **  Now,**  says  I, 
"  if  we  are  good  husbands,  and  travel  frugally, 
this  will  carry  us  quite  out  of  danger  ;**  for  we 
had  both  been  assured  that  when  we  went  oot  of 
Enffland  we  should  be  both  safe,  and  nobody 
could  hurt  us  though  they  had  known  us ;  but  we 
neither  of  us  thought  it  was  so  many  weary  steps 
to  Scotland  as  we  ftnind  it 

I  speak  of  myself  as  in  the  same  circumstances 
of  danger  with  brother  Jack ;  but  it  was  only 
thus,  I  was  in  as  much  fear  as  he,  but  not  in 
quite  as  much  danger. 

f  cannot  omit,  that,  in  the  interval  of  these 
things,  and  a  few  days  before  I  carried  my  monev 
to  the  gentleman  in  Tower  street,  I  took  a  walk 
all  alone  into  the  fields  in  order  to  go  to  Kentish 
Town  and  do  justice  to  the  poor  old  nurse ;  it 
happened  that  before  I  was  aware  I  crossed  a 
Beld  that  came  to  the  very  spot  where  I  robbed 
the  poor  old  woman  and  the  maid,  or  where,  I 
should  say,  Will  made  me  rob  them.  My  heart 
had  reproached  me  many  a  time  with  that  cruel 
action,  and  many  a  time  I  had  promised  to  myself 
that  I  would  find  a  way  to  make  her  satisfitction 
and  restore  her  money,  and  that  day  I  had  set 
apart  for  the  work,  but  was  a  little  surprised  that 
I  came  so  suddenly  upon  the  unhappy  spot 

The  place  brought  to  my  mind  the  villany  I 
had  committed  there,  and  something  struck  me 
with  a  kind  of  wish,  I  cannot  say  prayer,  for  I 
knew  not  what  that  meant  that  I  might  leave  off 
that  cursed  trade ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  **  O,  that 
1  had  some  trade  to  live  by ;  I  would  never  rob 
no  more,  ibr  sure  *tis  a  wicked,  abominable 
thing." 

Here,  indeed,  I  felt  the  loss  of  what  just  parents 
do,  and  ought  to  do,  by  all  their  children ;  I  mean 
being  bred  to  some  trade  or  employment ;  and  I 
wept  many  times  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
what  to  turn  my  hand  to,  though  I  resolved  to 
leave  off  the  wicked  course  I  was  in. 

But  to  return  to  my  journey.  I  asked  my 
way  to  Kentish  Town,  and  it  happened  to  be  of  a 

EH>r  woman  that  said  she  Hved  there ;  upon  which 
tciligence  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  a  woman  that 
lived  there,  whose  name  was  Smith.  She  an- 
swered, yes,  very  well ;  that  she  was  not  a  settled 
inhabitant,  only  a  lodger  in  the  town,  but  that  she 
was  an  honest  poor,  industrious  woman,  and,  by 
her  labour  and  pains,  mmntained  a  diseased  hus- 
band that  had  been  unable  to  help  himself  some 
years. 

**  What  a  villain  have  I  been,"  said  I  to  myself^ 
**  that  I  should  rob  such  a  poor  woman  as  this, 
and  add  grief  and  tears  to  her  misery,  and  to  the 
sorrows  of  her  house  T  This  quickened  my  reso- 
lution to  restore  her  money,  and  not  only  so,  but 


I  resolved  I  woukl  give  her  something  over  a^i  I 
above  her  loss ;  so  I  went  forward,  and,  by  th** 
direction  I  had  received,  found  her  lodging  with 
very  little  trouble ;  then,  asking  for  the  woman, 
she  came  to  the  door  immediately,  for  she  heard 
me  ask  for  her  bv  her  name  of  a  fittle  girl  that 
came  first  to  the  door.  I  presently  spoke  to  her. 
"Dame,"  said  T,  *'was  not  vou  robbed  aboata 
year  ago,  as  you  was  coming  home  from  London, 
about  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield  r  "  Yes,  ind(-d 
I  was,"  says  she,  **  and  sadly  frightened  Into  the 
bargain."  **  And  how  much  did  you  lose?"  said 
L  « Indeed,"  says  she,  **  I  lost  all  the  money  I 
had  in  the  world ;  I  am  sure  I  worked  hvd  for'it, 
it  was  money  for  keeping  a  nurse  child  that  I  had 
then,  and  I  had  been  at  London  to  receive  it" 
"  But  how  much  was  it,  dame  ?"  said  L  "  \^'hv,* 
says  she,  ''it  was  22i.  and  6|d. ;  Sis.  I  had 
been  to  fetch,  and  the  odd  money  was  my  own 
before." 

**  Well,  look  yon,  good  woman,  what  will  rov 
say  if  I  should  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  yoor 
money  again?  for  1  believe  the  fellow  that  took  it 
is  fiist  enough  now,  and  perhaps  I  may  do  yoa  a 
kindness  in  it,  and  for  that  I  came  to  see  yoa." 
"  O  dear  P  says  the  old  woman,  **  I  understand 
you,  but  indeed  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man's  fiire 
again,  for  it  was  dark ;  and,  besides,  I  would  m 
hong  the  poor  wretch  for  my  money ;  let  him  tire 
and  repent."  •«  That  is  very  kind,"  sayi  I,  **  niorp 
than  he  deserves  from  vou ;  but  you  need  not  b-e 
concerned  about  that  lor  he  will  be  hanged  nhc- 
ther  you  appear  against  him  or  not :  but  arc  yoa 
willing  to  have  your  money  again  that  you  lost?* 
'*  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  woman,  **  I  should  he 
p^ad  of  that,  for  I  have  not  been  so  hard  put  to  it 
for  money  a  great  while  as  I  am  now ;  I  ha\e 
much  ado  to  find  us  bread  to  eat  though  I  work 
hard  early  and  late."  And  witli  that  she  cried 

I  thouf^ht  it  would  have  broke  my  very  heart, 
to  think  haw  this  poor  crMiture  worked,  and  wm 
a  slave  at  near  threescore,  and  that  I,  a  yoiiojr 
fellow  of  hardly  twenty,  should  rob  her  of  her 
bread  to  support  my  idleness  and  wicked  life :  ani 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  in  spite  of  all  niy 
struggling  to  prevent  it  and  the  woman  perceived 
it  too.  **  Poor  woman,**  said  I,  **  *tis  a  sad  thine 
such  creatures  as  these  should  plunder  and  strip 
such  a  poor  object  as  thou  artf  Well,  heisr.t 
leisure  now  to  repent  it,  I  assure  you."  *'  I  per- 
ceive, sir,"  savs  she,  *'  you  are  very  compassionati? 
indeed ;  I  wish  he  may  improve  the  time  God  has 
spared  him,  and  that  he  may  repent  and  1  pray 
God  give  him  repentance ;  whoever  he  is,  1  for- 
give him,  whether  he  can  make  me  rccompeiKt 
or  not,  and  I  pray  God  forgive  him ;  I  wont  do 
him  any  prejudice,  not  I ;"  and  with  that  »he 
went  on  praying  for  me.  **  Well,  dame,  cone 
hither  to  me,"  says  I ;  and  with  that  I  put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  she  came  to  me. 
**  Hold  up  your  nand,"  said  I,  which  she  did,  and 
I  told  her  nine  hidf-crowns  into  her  hand: 
**  there,  dame,"  said  I,  **  is  your  2^  6d.  you  lost ; 
I  assure  you,  dame,"  said  I,  '*  I  have  been  the 
chief  instrument  to  get  it  of  hira  for  you ;  for, 
ever  since  he  told  me  the  story  of  it  amon;;  th.3 
rest  of  his  wicked  exploits,  I  never  gave  him  hhv 
rest  tin  I  made  him  promise  to  make  restitution." 
AH  the  while  I  held  her  hand  and  put  the  mont^y 
into  it,  I  looked  in  her  face,  and  1  perceived  b'Y 
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colour  come  and  go,  and  that  she  was  under  the 
greatest  surprise  of  joy  imaginable. 

**  Well,  God  bless  him/  says  she,  "  and  spare 

him  from  the  disaster  be  is  afraid  of,  if  it  be  his 

Trill;  for  sure,  this  is  an  act  of  so  much  justice, 

and  so  booeat,  that  I  never  expected  the  like.** 

She  ran  00  a  great  while  so,  and  wept  for  him, 

iben  I  told  her  I  doubted  there  was  no  room  to 

expect  his  life.     "  Well,"  says  she,  '*  then  pray 

God  give  him  repentance,  and  bring  him  to  hea- 

res,  for  sure  he  must  have  something  that  is  good 

I  St  the  bottom ;  he  has  a  principle  of  honesty  at 

tbe  bottom  to  be  sure,  however  he  may  have  been 

broagbt  into  bad  courses  by  bad  company,  or  evil 

eumple,  or  other  temptations :  but  l  dare  say  he 

,  vSl  be  brought  to  repentance  one  time  or  other  , 

I,  btfothedies."  I 

AQ  this  touched  me  nearer  than  she  imagined ; 

^  I  las  the  man  that  she  prayed  for  iSU  this 

t&,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  in  my 
i«rt  I  said  Amen  to  it ;  for  I  was  sensible  that 
I  had  done  one  of  the  vilest  actions  in  the  world, 
ioattackmg  a  poor  creature  in  such  a  condition, 
aad  DGt  llstemng  to  her  entreaties,  when  she 
bt^ed  so  heartily  for  that  little  money  we  took 
iomher. 

h  a  word,  the  good  woman  so  moved  me  with 
'  ber  charitable  prayers,  that  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  again  for  her ;  "  Dame,'*  said  I,  "  you  are 
ucbaritoble  in  your  petitions  for  this  miserable 
<7«atQre,  that  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  thing 
i&ore  which  I  will  do  for  him,  whether  he  ordered 
i&«  or  not ;  and  that  is,  to  ask  you  forgiveness 
for  the  thief  in  robbing  you ;  for  it  was  an  offence, 
>Bd  a  trespass  against  you,  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  yoQ ;  and  therefore  I  ask  vour  pardon  for  him : 
vi  you  smcerely  and  heartily  forgive  him,  dame  ? 
1  do  desve  it  of  you  ;*'  and  with  that  I  stood  up, 
^  with  my  hat  off,  asked  her  pardon.  **  O  I 
«,'  says  she,  "  do  not  stand  up,  and  with  your 
Ita^off  to  me !  I  am  a  poor  woman ;  I  forgive  him, 
^  all  that  were  with  him ;  for  there  was  one  or 
iixw  with  him ;  I  forgive  them  with  all  my  heart, 
lad  I  piay  God  to  forgive  them." 

"  Well,  dame,  then,**  said  I,  *'  to  make  you 
"OIK  recompence  for  your  charity,  there  is  some- 
t^og  for  you  more  than  your  loss,"  and  with  that 
I  fave  her  a  crown  more. 

Tbeo  I  asked  her  who  that  was  who  was  robbed 
I  ^  her?  She  said  it  was  a  servant  maid  that 
^ved  then  in  the  town,  but  she  was  gone  from  her 
place,  and  she  did  not  know  where  she  lived  now. 
"  WeD,  daroe,"  says  I,  "  if  ever  you  do  hear  of 
^,  let  her  leave  word  where  she  may  be  found ; 
^  if  I  live  to  come  and  see  you  again,  I  will  get 
^  BMjQey  of  him  for  her  too :  I  think  that  was 
^'tt  little,  was  it  ?"  "  No,"  says  she,  "  it  was  but 
^  6d.  ".which  I  knew  as  well  as  she.  "  WeQ," 
H*>I,  "dame,  inquire  her  out  if  you  have  an 
(fportonity ;"  so  she  promised  me  she  would,  and 
nay  I  came. 

"^  tatis&ctioQ  this  gave  me  was  very  much ; 
bvt  then  a  natural  consequence  attended  it,  which 
^H  me  with  reflection  afterwards ;  and  this  was, 
ijiBt,  by  the  same  rule,  I  ought  to  make  restitn* 
fwo  to  all  thai  I  had  wronged,  in  the  like  man. 
^'i  and  what  could  I  do  as  to  that?  To  this  I 
^oew  Dot  what  to  say,  and  so  the  thought  in  time 
wore  off;  for,  in  short,  it  was  impossible  to  be 
me:  I  had  jiot  ability,  neither  did  I  know  any 


of  the  people  whom  I  had  so  injured ;  and  that 
satisfying  me  for  the  present,  1  let  it  drop. 

I  come  now  to  my  journey  with  Captain  Jack, 
my  supposed  brother.  We  set  out  from  London 
on  foot,  and  travelled  the  first  day  to  Ware,  for 
we  had  learnt  so  much  of  our  road  that  the  way 
lay  through  that  town ;  we  were  weary  enough 
the  first  day,  having  not  been  used  at  all  to  tra- 
velling ;  but  we  made  shift  to  walk  once  up  and 
down  the  town  after  we  came  into  it 

I  soon  found  that  his  walking  out  to  see  the 
town  was  not  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  viewing 
the  place,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  anything  of 
that  kind ;  but  to  see  if  he  could  light  of  any 
purchase,  for  he  was  so  natural  a  thief,  that  he 
could  see  nothing  on  the  road,  but  it  occurred  to 
him  how  easOy  that  might  be  taken,  and  how 
cleverly  this  ought  be  carried  off,  and  the  like. 

Nothing  offered  in  Ware  to  his  mind,  it  not 
being  market  day ;  and  as  for  me,  though  I  made 
no  great  scruple  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
.cost  of  his  roguery,  yet  I  resolved  not  to  enter 
upon  anything,  as  they  called  it,  nor  to  take  the 
least  thing  from  anybody. 

When  the  captain  found  me  resolved  upon  the 
negative,  he  asked  me  how  I  thought  to  travel  ? 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  himself,  that  was 
sure  to  be  hanged  if  he  was  taken,  how  small 
soever  the  crime  was  that  he  should  be  taken 
for.  **  How  can  that  be  ?"  says  he;  "  they  don't 
know  me  in  the  country.'*  "  Ay,"  says  I,  **  but 
do  you  think  they  do  not  send  up  word  to  New- 
gate  as  soon  as  any  thief  is  taken  in  the  country, 
and  so  inquire  who  is  escaped  from  them,  or  who 
is  fled,  so  that  they  may  be  stopped  ?  Assure  your- 
self," says  I,  "  the  jaiilorB  correspond  with  one 
another  with  the  greatest  exactness  imaginable ; 
and  if  you  were  taken  here  but  for  stealing  a 
basket  of  eggs,  you  shall  have  yotur  accuser  sent 
down  to  see  if  he  knows  you." 

This  terrified  him  a  little  for  a  while,  and  kept 
him  honest  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  it  was  but 
for  a  few  days  indeed,  for  he  played  a  great  many 
rogue's  tricks  without  me,  til!  at  last  he  came  to 
his  end  without  me  too,  though  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  order : 
but  as  these  exploits  are  no  part  of  my  story,  but 
of  his,  whose  life  and  exploits  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume  larger  than  this  by  itself,  so  I 
shall  omit  everything  but  what  I  was  particularly 
concerned  in  during  this  tedious  journey. 

From  Ware  we  travelled  to  Cambridge,  though 
that  was  not  our  direct  road ;  the  occasion  was 
this :  in  our  way,  going  through  a  village  called 
Puckeridge,  we  baited  at  an  inn,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Falcon,  and  while  we  were  there,  a  country, 
man  comes  to  the  inn,  and  hangs  his  horse  at  the 
door,  while  he  goes  in  to  drink ;  we  sat  in  the 
gate-way,  having  called  for  a  mug  of  beer,  and 
drank  it  up:  we  had  been  talking  with  the 
ostler  about  the  way  to  Scotland,  and  he  had 
bid  us  ask  the  road  to  Royston ;  "  but,"  says  he; 
"  there  is  a  turning  just  here  a  little  farther,  you 
must  not  go  that  way,  for  that  goes  to  Cam- 
bridge." 

We  had  paid  for  our  beer,  and  sat  at  the  door 
only  to  rest  us,  when  on  the  sudden  comes  a 
gentleman's  coach  to  the  door,  and  three  or  four 
horsemen;  the  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard,  and 
the  ostler  was  obliged  to  go  in  with  them;  says 


he  to  the  captam,  **  Young  man,  pray  take  hold 
of  the  hone  (meaning  the  eoantryman's  horse  I 
mentioned  above),  and  take  him  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  coach  may  come  up.**  He  did  so,  aiKi 
beckoned  me  to  follow  him ;  we  walked  together 
to  the  turning :  says  he  to  me,  "  Do  you  step  be- 
fore and  turn  up  the  lane,  111  overtake  you  ;**  so 
I  went  on  up  the  lane,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  got  up  upon  the  horse  and  at  my  heels. 
**  Come,  get  up,**  says  he ;  *'  we  will  have  a  lift, 
if  we  don*t  get  the  horse  by  the  bargain.* 

I  made  no  difficulty  to  get  up  behind  him,  and 
away  we  went  at  a  good  round  rate,  it  being  a 
good  strong  horse.  We  lost  no  time  for  an  hour's 
riding  and  more,  by  which  time  we  thought  we 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  being  pursued ;  and  as 
the  countryman,  when  he  should  miss  his  horse, 
would  hear  that  we  inquired  the  way  to  Royston, 
be  would  certainly  pursue  us  that  way,  and  not 
towards  Cambridge.  We  went  easier  after  the 
firat  hour's  riding,  and,  coming  throi^  a  town  or 
two,  we  alighted  by  turns,  and  did  not  ride  doublei 
through  the  villages. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  captain  to 
pass  by  anything  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  on, 
and  not  take  it,  so  now,  having  a  horse  to  carry 
It  off  too,  the  temptation  was  the  stronger.  Going 
through  a  village  where  a  good  housewife  of  the 
house  had  been  washing,  uid  hung  her  clothes 
out  upon  a  hedge  neat  the  road,  he  could  not 
help  it,  but  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  good  shirts, 
that  were  about  half  dry,  and  overtook  me  upon 
the  spur,  for  I  walked  on  before;  I  immediately 
got  up  behind,  and  away  we  galloned  together  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  well  go.  In  this  part  of 
our  expedition,  his  good  luck,  or  mine,  carried  us 
quite  out  of  the  road ;  and  having  seen  none  to 
ask  the  way  of,  we  lost  ourselves,  and  wandered 
I  know  not  how  many  miles  to  the  right  hand, 
till,  partly  by  that  means,  and  partly  by  the  oc- 
casion following,  we  came  quite  into  the  coach 
road  to  Cambridge,  from  London,  by  Bishop- 
Sbtriitford.  The  particular  occasion  that  made 
me  wander  on  was  thus;  the  country  was  all 
open  oom-fields,  no  enclosures;  when,  being  upon 
a  little  rising  ground,  I  bade  Mm  stop  the  horse, 
for  I  would  get  down,  and  walk  a  little  to  ease 
nv  legs,  being  tired  with  riding  so  long  behind 
without  stirrups;  when  I  was  down,  and  looked 
a  little  about  me,  I  saw  plainly  the  great  white 
road,  which  we  should  have  gone,  at  near  two 
miles  from  us. 

On  a  sudden,  looking  a  little  back  to  my  left 
upon  that  road,  I  saw  four  or  five  horsemen 
riding  full  speed,  some  a  good  way  before  the 
other,  and  hurrying  on,  as  people  in  a  full  pursuit. 

It  immediately  struck  me.  **  Ha !  brother  Jack," 
says  I,  "  get  off  the  horse  this  moment,  and  nik 
why  afterwards;**  so  he  jumps  off.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?**  says  he.  **  The  matter  P*  says  I ;  "  look 
yonder ;  it  is  well  we  have  lost  our  way ;  do  you 
see  how  they  ride?  they  are  pursuing  us,  you  may 
depend  upon  it;  either,**  says  I,  "yon  are  pur- 
sued from  the  last  village  for  the  two  shirts,  or 
from  Puckeridge  for  the  horse.'*  He  had  so  much 
presence  of  mind,  that,  without  my  mentioning 
It  to  him,  he  puts  back  the  horse  behind  a  great 
white  thorn-bush,  which  grew  just  by  him ;  so 
they  could  by  no  means  see  the  horse,  which,  we 
being  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  might  other- 


wise have  done,  and  so  have  pursued  that  way  at 
a  venture. 

But  as  it  was  fanpossQ>1e  for  them  to  see  the 
horse,  so  was  it  as  impossible  for  them  to  see  us 
at  that  distance,  who  sat  down  on  the  ground  to 
look  at  them  the  more  securely. 

The  road  winding  about,  we'saw  them  &  great 
way,  and  they  rode  as  fast  as  they  could  make 
their  horses  go.  When  we  found  they  were  gone 
quite  out  of  sight,  we  mounted,  and  mad«  the 
best  of  our  way  also ;  and  indeed,  though  we 
were  two  upon  one  horse,  yet  we  abated  no  speed 
where  the  way  would  admit  of  it,  not  inquiring 
of  anybody  the  way  to  an^'where,  till,  after  about 
two  hours*  riding,  we  came  to  a  town,  which,  upon 
inquiry,  they  oilled  Chesterford ;  and  hvre  we 
stopped,  and  asked  not  our  way  to  any  place,  bnt 
whither  that  road  went,  and  were  told  it  was  the 
coach  road  to  Cambridge;  also  that  it  was  the 
way  to  Newmarket,  to  St  Edmund'^bory,  to 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  to  Lynn  and  to'  EIr, 
and  the  like. 

We  stayed  here  agood  while,  believing  onndm 
secure;  and  afterwards,  towards  evening,  west 
forward  to  a  place  called  Boum-bridge,  when 
the  road  to  Cambridge  turns  away  oat  of  the 
road  to  Newmarket,  and  where  there  are  but  two 
houses  only,  both  of  them  being  inns.  Here  the 
captain  says  to  me,  *'  Hark  ye,  you  see  we  are 
pursued  towards  Cambridge,  and  shall  be  stopped 
if  we  go  thither ;  now  Newmarket  is  but  ten 
miles  off,  and  there  we  may  be  safe,  and  perhdpi 
get  an  opportunity  to  do  some  bn^ess." 

*•  Look  ye.  Jack,**  said  I,  '*  talk  no  more  of 
doing  business,  for  I  will  not  join  with  you  m 
anything  of  that  kind ;  I  would  fun  get  you  to 
Scotland  before  you  get  a  halter  about  yoar 
neck ;  I  will  not  have  you  hanged  in  England,  if 
I  can  help  it,  and  therefore  I  won't  go  to  New- 
market, unless  you  promise  me  to  take  no  fal« 
steps  there."  «•  Well,"  says  he,  "  if  I  must  not, 
then  I  won*t ;  but  I  hope  you  wSl  let  us  get  od- 
other  horse,  won*t  you,  that  we  may  tiave) 
faster  ?**  •*  No,*'  says  I,  "  I  won't  agree  to  that : 
but  if  you  will  let  me  send  this  horse  back  feirir, 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  shall  hire  horses  after- 
wards for  (me  stage  or  two,  and  then  take  tbeo 
as  far  as  we  please ;  it  is  only  sending  a  letter  to 
the  owner  to  send  for  him,  and  then,  if  we  are 
stopped,  it  can  do  us  but  little  hurt'* 

**  You  are  a  wary,  politic  gentleman,"  say*  the 
captain,  **but,  I  say,  we  are  better  as  we  ««: 
for  we  are  out  of  all  danger  of  being  stopp*^ 
on  the  way,  after  we  are  gone  from  this  place.' 

We  had  not  paricyed  thus  long,  but,  tims^ 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  came  a  man  to  tV 
other  inn  door — for,  as  I  said  above,  there  tar  t«" 
inns  at  that  place. — and  called  for  a  poi  of  beer, 
but  the  people  were  all  in  bed,  and  would  mit 
rise ;  he  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  two  id 
lows  come  that  way  upon  one  horse :  the  mao 
said  he  had,  that  they  went  by  in  the  afternoon, 
and  asked  the  way  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
stop  only  to  drink  one  mug.  **  O  T  savs  be, 
"  are  they  gone  to  Cambridge  ?  Then  rU  be 
with  them  quickly.**  I  was  awake  in  a  littiC 
garret  of  the  next  inn,  where  we  lodged ;  and 
hearing  the  fellow  call  at  the  door,  got  op,  and 
went  to  the  window,  having  some  uneasiness  it 
every  noise  I  heard ;  and  by  that  means  heard 
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the  whole  story.  Now,  the  case  is  plain,  our 
boar  was  not  come,  our  fate  had  determined 
other  things  for  us,  and  we  were  to  be  reserved 
for  it;  the  matter  was  thus :  when  we  first  came 
to  Bourn  bH4ge,  we  called  at  the  first  house, 
aad  uk«2  the  way  to  Cambridge,  drank  a  mug 
of  bc«r,  and  went  on,  and  they  might  see  us 
ran  off  to  go  the  way  they  directed ;  but,  night 
(tmnf  00,  ind  we  being  very  weary,  we  thought 
ve  should  not  find  the  way ;  and  we  came  back 
ia  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  went  into  the 
other  hoase,  being  the  first  as  we  came  back,  as 
that,  where  we  cidled  before,  was  the  first  as  we 
«wt  forward. 

Yoa  may  be  assured  I  was  alarmed  now,  as 
iniffd  I  had  reason  to  be :  the  captain  was  in 
bed,  and  fast  asleep,  but  I  waked  him,  and 
i^ittd  him  with  a  noise  that  frightened  him 
iM^h.  **  Rise,  Jack,"  said  I ;  "  we  are  both 
raDed;  they  are  come  after  us  hither."  Indeed, 
fvas  wrong  to  terrify  him  at  that  rate  ;  for  he 
ftarted,  and  jumpt  out  of  bed,  and  ran  directly 
to  the  window,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  and, 
not  quite  awake,  was  just  going  to  jump  out  of 
theniodow,  but  I  laid  hddof  him.  '*  What  are 
Vn  going  to  do?"  aays  L  **  I  won*t  be  taken," 
»n  he :  "  let  me  alone :  where  are  they  ?" 

This  was  dl  confusion ;  and  he  was  so  out  of 
bioeeif  wHh  the  fvigrht,  and  being  overcome  with 
^p,  that  I  had  much  to  do  to  prevent  his 
.mmpiog  out  of  the  window :  however,  I  held 
^  fast,  and  thoroughly  wakened  him,  and 
'^  all  was  well  again,  and  he  was  presently 
imposed. 

Then  1  told  him  the  story,  and  we  sat  toge- 
^  apoo  the  bed-side,  considering  what  we 
ii»ild  do :  upon  the  whole,  as  the  fiellow  that 
^3d  was  apparently  gone  to  Cambridge,  we 
M  Dothiflg  to  fear,  but  to  be  quiet  till  day- 
^^  and  then  to  mount  and  be  gone. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  day  peeped  we  were  up ; 
ud  having  happily  inlbrmed  ourselves  of  the  road 
^  other  house,  and  being  told  that  the  road  to 
Unbridge  turned  off  on  the  left  hand,  and  that 
^  road  to  Newmarket  lay  straight  forward ;  I 
»▼«  having  learnt  this,  the  captain  told  me  he 
*«dd  widk  away  on  foot  towards  Newmarket ; 
nd  M,  when  I  came  to  go  out,  I  should  appear 
^  t  angle  traveller ;  and  accordingly  he  went 
OQt  immediately,  and  away  he  walked,  and  he 
travelled  so  hard  that,  when  I  came  to  follow,  1 
tboQgfat  oDce  that  he  had  dropped  me,  for  though 
I  rode  hard,  1  got  no  sight  of  him  for  an  hour ; 
u  itogth,  having  passed  the  great  bank  called 
<^devil'ft.ditch,  1  found  him,  and  took  him  up 
^^<hiiHl  me,  and  we  rode  double  till  we  came  al- 
^t  to  the  end  of  Newmarket  town.  Just  at  the 
^j^  house  in  the  town,  stood  a  horse  at  a  door, 
jwaait  was  at  Puckeridge.  "  Now,"  says  Jack, 
'^  the  horse  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
^<Mdd  have  him,  as  sure  as  we  had  the  other  at 
nukeridge;"  but  it  would  not  do,  so  he  got 
^^  and  walked  through  the  town  on  the  right 
««  ride  of  the  way. 

He  had  not  got  half  through  the  town,  but  the 
°<^.  having  somehow  or  other  got  loose,  came 
fflHting  gently  on  by  himself,  and  nobody  follow- 
log  him ;  the  captain,  an  okl  soldier  at  such  work, 
jf***  as  the  horse  was  got  a  pretty  way  before 
oiiB,  tad  that  be  saw  noMy  followed,  sets  up  a 


I  run  after  the  horse ;  and  the  horse  hearing  him 
,  follow,  ran  the  faster;  then  the  captain  calls  out, 
**  Stop  the  horse  T  and  by  this  time  the  horse  was 
got  almost  to  the  farther  end  of  the  town ;  the 
people  of  the  house  where  he  stood  not  missing 
him  all  the  while. 

Upon  his  calling  out,  -  Stop  the  horse  I"  the 
poor  people  of  the  town,  such  as  were  neit  at 
hand,  ran  from  both  sides  the  way,  and  stopped 
the  horse  for  him  as  readily  as  could  be,  and  held 
him  for  him  till  he  came  up;  he  very  gravely 
comes  up  to  the  horse,  hits  him  a  blow  or  two, 
and  calls  him  dog  for  running  away ;  gives  the 
man  2d.  that  catched  him  for  him,  mounts,  and 
awfl^  he  comes  after  me. 

Inis  was  the  oddest  adventure  that  could  have 
happened,  for  the  horse  stole  the  captain,  the 
captain  did  not  steal  the  horse.  When  he  camo 
up  to  me,  "  Now,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  what 
say  you  to  good  luck  ?  would  you  have  had  mo 
refuse  the  horse,  when  he  came  so  civilly  to  ask 
me  to  ride?" 

**  No,  no,"  said  I ;  '*  you  have  got  this  horse  by 
your  vrit,  not  by  design  ;  and  you  mav  go  now,  I 
think ;  you  are  in  a  safer  condition  than  I  am,  if 
we  are  taken." 

I1)e  next  question  was,  what  xoad  we  should 
take?  here  were  four  wavs  before  us,  and  we 
were  alike  strangers  to  them  all ;  first  on  the 
right  hand,  and  at  a  kittle  mile  from  the  town,  a 
great  road  went  off  to  St  Edmund's-bury ;  straight 
on,  but  inclining  afterwards  to  the  right,  lay  the 
great  road  to  Barton-mills  and  Thetford,  and  so 
to  Norwich ;  and  full  before  us  lay  a  great  road 
also  to  Brandon  and  Lynn  -,  and  on  the  left  lay  a 
less  road  to  the  city  of  Ely,  and  into  the  Fens. 

In  short,  as  we  knew  not  which  road  to  take, 
nor  which  way  to  get  into  the  great  north  road, 
which  we  had  left,  so  we,  by  mere  unguided 
chance,  took  the  way  to  Brandon,  and  so  to 
Lynn :  at  Brand,  or  Brandon,  we  were  told,  that 
passing  over  at  a  place  called  Downham-bridge, 
we  might  cross  the  fen  country  to  Wisbeach ; 
and  from  thence  go  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nyne  to  Peterborough,  and  from  thence  to  Stam- 
ford, where  we  were  in  the  northern  road  again: 
and  likewise,  that  at  Lynn  we  might  go  by  the 
washes  into  Lincolnshire,  and  so  might  travel 
north.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  was  my  rule, 
that,  when  we  inquired  the  way  to  any  particular 
place,  to  be  sure  we  never  took  the  road,  but 
some  other,  which  the  accidental  discourse  we 
might  have  should  bring  in;  and  thus  we  did 
here ;  for,  having  chiefly  asked  our  way  into  the 
northern  road,  we  resolved  to  go  directly  for 
Lynn.  .^_^ 

CHAPTER  VIL 

rURTBEa  ADVBHTURBB — TBERB  IS  NO  PRBVBNTINO 
MT  COMRADE  PROM  EXERCI8IN0  BIS  TRADE  OP  A 
TRIRP — WE  WITNESS  A  WBIPPING   IN   EDINBURGH 

^TRB  CAPTAIN  TAKES  FRENCH  LBAVE-^I  RETURN 

MT  HORSE  TO   THE   PERSON  PROM   WHOM   IT   WAS 

STOLEN  —  LEARN    TO    READ    AND    WRITE 1    AM 

HIRED   AND   CHEATED  BT   A    SCOTTISH   MASTER 

MEET  WITH  THB  CAPTAIN  AGAIN — I  BNLIST  POR 
A  SOLDIEE-^WB  DESERT — ADVENTURES  THERE- 
UPON. 

We  arrived  here  very  easy  and  safe ;  and,  while 
we  were  considering  of  what  way  we  should  travel 
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next,  we  found  we  were  got  to  a  point,  and  that 
there  was  no  way  now  left  but  that  by  the  washes 
into  Lincolnshire,  and  that  was  represented  as 
very  dangerous ;  so  an  opportunity  offering  of  a 
man  that  was  travelling  over  the  fens,  we  took 
him  for  our  guide,  and  went  with  him  to  Spalding, 
and  from  thence  to  a  town  called  Deeping,  and  so 
to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire. 

This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  it  was 
market-day  when  we  came  to  it ;  so  we  put  in  at 
a  little  house  at  the  hither  end  of  the  town,  and 
walked  into  the  town. 

Here  it  was  not  possible  to  restrain  my  captain 
from  playing  his  feats  of  art,  and  my  heart  ached 
for  l\im ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  with  him,  for 
be  would  not  promise  to  leave  off,  and  I  was  so 
terribly  concerned  at  the  apprehension  of  his 
venturous  humour,  that  I  would  not  so  much  as 
stir  out  of  my  lodging ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  per- 
suade him.  He  went  into  the  market,  add  found 
a  mountebank  there,  which  was  what  he  wanted. 
How  be  picked  two  pockets  there  in  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  brought  to  our  quarters  a  piece 
of  new  hoUand  of  eight  or  nine  ells,  a  piece  of 
stuff,  and  played  three  or  four  pranks  more  in  less 
than  two  hours ;  and  how  afterwards  he  robbed  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  yet  came  off  clear ;  all  this 
I  say,  as  aibove,  belongs  to  his  story,  not  mine. 

I  scolded  heartily  at  him  when  he  came  back, 
and  told  him  he  would  certainly  ruin  himself,  and 
me  too,  before  be  left  off,  and  threatened  in  so 
many  words  that  I  would  leave  him  and  go  back, 
and  carry  the  horse  to  Puckeridge,  where  we 
borrowed  it,  and  so  go  to  London  by  myself. 

He  promised  amendment ;  but  as  we  resolved 
(now  we  were  in  the  great  road)  to  travel  by 
night,  so  it  being  not  }et  night,  he  gives  me  the 
slip  again,  and  was  not  gone  half  an  hour  but  be 
comes  back  with  a  gold  watch  in  his  hand^ 
•*  Come,**  says  he,  "why  an't  you  ready?  I  am 
ready  to  go  as  soon  as  you  wul  ;**  and  with  that 
he  pulls  out  the  gold  watch.  I  was  amazed  at 
sucn  a  thing  as  that  in  a  country  town ;  but  it 
seems  there  were  prayers  at  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  evening,  and  he,  placing  himself  as  the 
occasion  directed,  found  the  way  to  be  so  near  a 
lady  as  to  get  it  from  her  side,  and  walked  off 
with  it  unperceived. 

The  same  night  we  went  away  by  moonlight, 
after  having  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  watch 
cried,  and  ten  guineas  offered  for  it  again;  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  ten  guineas  instead 
of  the  watch,  but  durst  not  venture  to  carry  it 
home.  *'  Well,**  says  I,  "  you  are  afraid,  and  in- 
deed  you  have  reason;  give  it  me,  I  will  venture 
to  carry  it  again  ;*'  but  he  would  not  let  me,  but 
told  me  that,  when  we  came  into  Scotland,  we 
might  sell  any  thing  there  without  danger ;  which 
was  true  indeed,  for  there  they  asked  us  no 
questions. 

We  set  out,  as  I  said,  in  the  evening  by  moon- 
light, and  travelled  hard,  the  road  being  very  plain 
and  large,  till  we  came  to  Grantham,  by  which 
time  it  was  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  all  the 
town,  as  it  were,  dead  asleep ;  so  we  went  on  for 
Newark,  which  we  reached  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  there  we  lay  down  and  slept  most 
of  the  day ;  and  by  this  sleeping  so  continually  in 
the  day-time,  I  kept  him  from  doing  a  great  deal 
of  mischief,  which  he  would  otherwise  luve  done. 


From  Newark  we  took  advice  of  one  that  was 
accidentally  comparing  the  roads,  aad  we  con. 
eluded  that  the  road  by  Nottingham  would  be  tho 
best  for  us ;  so  we  turned  out  of  the  great  road, 
and  went  up  the  side  of  the  Trout  to  Nottinz- 
ham  :  here  he  played  bis  pranks  again  in  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  imaginable  to 
me  that  he  was  not  surprised,  and  yet  he  can^e 
off  clear;  and  now  he  had  got  so  many  bulky 
goods  that  he  bought  him  a  portmanteau  to  carry 
them  in.  Ir  was  in  vain  for  me  to  offer  to  re< 
strain  him  any  more,  so  after  this  be  went  on  hii 
own  way. 

At  Nottingham,  1  say,  he  had  such  success  as 
made  us  the  hastier  to  be  going  than  otherwise 
we  should  have  been,  lest  we  Should  have  been 
baulked  and  should  be  laid  hold  of;  from  thence 
we  left  the  road,  which  leads  to  the  north  ofraio, 
went  away  by  Mansfield  into  Scarsdale,  in  York- 
shire. 

I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  my  own  story  with 
his  pranks ;  they  very  well  merit  to  be  told  by 
themselves,  but  I  shaU  observe  only  what  relate* 
to  our  journey.  In  a  word,  I  dragged  him  aloog 
as  fast  as  I  could,  till  I  came  to  Leeds  in  York- 
shire. Here,  though  it  be  a  laiige  and  populnuj 
town,  yet  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  neiihcr 
had  he  any  success  at  Wakefield;  and  be  lulu 
me,  in  short,  that  the  north-cotmtrv  people  were 
certainly  all  thieves.  "  Why  so?''said  I;  "the 
people  seem  to  be  just  as  other  people  arc/— 
"  No,  no,"  say3  he, "  they  have  their  eyes  soaboat 
them,  and  are  all  so  sharp,  they  look  upon  every- 
body that  comes  near  them  to  be  a  pickpocket, 
or  else  they  would  never  stand  so  upon  thrir 
guard ;  and  then  again,"  says  he,  "  they  are  ^ 
poor,  there  is  but  little  to  be  got ;  and  I  an 
afraid,*'  says  he,  **  tlie  farther  we  go  north  »* 
shall  find  it  worse.**—"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  (^o 
you  infer  from  thence  ?** — "  I  argue  from  thena*." 
says  he, "  that  we  shall  do  nothing  there,  and  I  h.)(l 
as  good  go  back  into  the  south  and  be  hanged,  as 
into  the  north  to  be  starved." 

Well,  we  came  at  length  to  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  Here,  on  a  market  day,  was  a  great  throiu: 
of  people,  and  several  of  the  town*s-people  fcim 
to  market  to  buy  provisions ;  and  here  he  played 
his  pranks,  cheated  a  shopkeeper  of  lo/l  or  iol 
in  goods,  and  got  clear  away  with  them :  stole  a 
horse,  and  sold  that  he  came  upon,  and  played  so 
many  pranks,  thati  was  quite  frightened  for  hin ; 
I  say  for  him,  for  I  was  not  concerned  for  ntystlf. 
haWng  never  stirred  out  of  the  house  where  I 
lodged,  at  least  not  with  him,  nor  without  somr<v 
other  with  me  beionging  to  tho  inn,  that  migb^ 
give  an  account  of  me* 

Nor  did  I  use  this  caution  in  vain,  for  he  IW 
made  himself  so  public  by  his  rogueries,  that  be 
was  waylaid  everywhere  to  be  taken,  and  had  be 
not  artfully  first  'given  out,  that  he  was  come 
from  Scotland,  and  was  going  towards  London. 
inquiring  that  road  and  the  like,  which  aniused 
his  pursuers  for  the  first  day,  he  had  been  taken, 
and  in  all  probability  had  been  hanged  there,  bat 
by  that  artifice  he  got  half  a  day's  time  of  thetn ; 
and  yet,  as  it  was,  he  was  put  so  to  it,  that  he 
was  fain  to  plunge,  horse  and  all,  into  the  river 
Tweed  and  swim  over,  and  thereby  made  !«« 
escape.  It  was  true  that  he  was  before  upon 
SooU  groond  (as  they  called  it),  and  cstase- 
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qoentlfUiey  had  no  power  to  have  carried  him 
off  if  anybody  bad  opposed  them ;  yet,  us  they 
were  ID  B  full  chaie  after  him,  oould  they  have 
cone  up  with  bixn,  they  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  the  rest,  and  they  oould  but  have  delivered  him 
up  if  they  had  been  questioned  about  it.  How- 
ever, as  he  got  over  the  Tweed,  and  was  landed 
safe,  they  oould  neither  follow  him,  the  water 
betof?  too  high  at  the  usual  place  of  going  over, 
Qor  eoold  they  have  attempted  to  have  brought 
bin  away  if  they  had  taken  him :  the  place  where 
be  took  the  river  was  where  there  is  a  ford  below 
Keleo^  but  the  water  being  up,  the  ford  was  not 
pauable,  and  he  had  no  time  to  go  to  the  ferry- 
bMt,  which  is  about  a  furlong  off,  opposite  to 
tketown.     ■ 

Having  thus  made  his  escape,  he  went  to 
Kdso,  where  he  had  appointed  me  to  come  after 
him. 

I  ibDowed  with  a  heavy  heart,  expecting  every 
boor  to  meet  him  upon  the  road,  in  the  custody 
of  the  constables,  a[nd  such  people,  or  td  hear  of 
bin  in  the  gaol ;  but  when  I  came  to  a  place  on 
the  border,  called  WoUer-haugh-head,  there  I  un- 
<ientood  how  he  had  been  chased,  and  how  he 
had  made  his  escape. 

^en  I  came  to  Kelso,  he  was  easy  enough  to 
be  found ;  for  his  having  desperately  swam  the 
Tveed,  a  rapid  and  large  river,  made  him  much 
talked  of,  though  it  seems  they  had  not  heard  of 
the  occasion  of  it,  nor  anything  of  his  character ; 
for  be  had  wit  enough  to  conceal  all  that,  and  live 
as  retired  as  he  comd  till  I  came  to  him. 

1  was  not  so  much  rejoiced  at  his  safety  as  I 
vas  provoked  at  his  conduct ;  and  the  more,  for 
t^  I  could  not  find  he  had  yet  the  least  notion 
of  his  having  been  void  of  common  sense  with  re- 
ject to  his  circamstances,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
vhat  he  promised  me.  However,  as  there  was 
iM)  beating  nnythmg  into  his  head  by  words,  I 
oBiy  told  him,  that  I  was  glad  he  was  at  last  got- 
ten into  a  place  of  safety,  and  I  asked  him  then 
how  be  intended  to  manage  himself  in  that  coun- 
ty? He  said  io  a  few  words,  he  did  not  know 
.yet,  he  doubted  the  people  were  very  poor;  but 
if  they  had  any  money,  be  was  resolved  to  have 
■omeof  it 

**  But  do  yoa  know  too,"  says  I,  "  that  they 
ve  the  severest  people  upon  criminals  of  your 
M  in  the  world  7"  He  md  not  value  that,  he 
iaid,  in  his  blunt  short  way,  he  would  venture  it ; 
<ipoQ  this  I  told  him  that,  seeing  it  was  so,  and 
he  woald  run  such  ventures,  1  would  take  my 

I  leave  of  him.  and  be  gone  back  to  England.  He 
*<ni6d  sullen,  or  rather  it  was  the  roughness  of 
his  nntractable  disposition ;  he  said  I  might  do 
vhat  I  would,  he  would  do  as  he  found  opportu- 

,  Bity ;  however,  we  did  not  part  immediately,  but 
^eot  on  towards  the  capital  dty ;  on  the  road  we 
^oaoA  too  much  poverty,  and  too  few  people,  to 
ghe  him  room  to  expect  any  advantage  in  his 
^y ;  and  though  he  had  his  eyes  about  him  as 
*harp  as  a  hawk,  yet  he  saw  plainly  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done ;  for  as  to  the  men,  they  did 
^  seem  to  have  much  money  about  them ;  and 
ibrthe women,  their  dress  was  such,  that  had 
1^  any  money,  or  indeed  any  pockets,  it  was 
utpoanble  to  come  at  them ;  for,  wearing  large 
?*>>ds  about  them,  nnd  down  to  their  knees,  they 


were  wrapped  tip  so  close,   that  there  was  no 
coming  to  make  the  least  attempt  of  that  kind. 

Kelso  was  indeed  a  good  town,  and  had  abun« 
dance  of  people  in  it ;  and  yet,  though  he  staid 
one  Sunday  there,  and  saw  the  church,  which  is 
very  large,  and  thronged  with  people ;  yet,  as  he 
told  me,  there  was  not  one  woman  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  church  with  any  other  dress  than  a  plaid, 
except  in  two  pews,  which  belonged  to  some  noble- 
men, and  who,  when  they  came  out,  were  so  sur- 
rounded with  footmen  and  servants,  that  there  was 
no  coming  near  them,  any  more  than  there  was 
any  coming  near  the  king  surrounded  by  bis 
guards,      i 

We  set  out  therefore  with  this  discouragement, 
which  I  was  secretlv  glad  of,  and  went  forward 
for  Edinburgh.  All  the  way  thither  we  went 
through  no  considerable  town,  and  it  was  but 
very  coarse  travelling  for  us,  who  were  strangers ; 
for  we  met  with  waters  which  were  very  dan- 
gerous to  pass,  by  reason  of  hasty  rains,  at  a 
place  called  Lauderdale,  and  where  my  captain 
was  really  in  danger  of  drownmg,  his  horse  being 
driven  down  by  the  stream,  and  fell  under  him, 
by  which  he  wetted  and  spoiled  his  stolen  goods, 
that  he  brought  from  Newcastle,  and  which  he 
had  kept  dry  strangely,  by  holding  them  up  in 
his  arms,  when  he  swam  the  Tweed ;  but  here  it 
wanted  but  little,  that  he  and  his  horse  had  been 
lost,  not  so  much  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  as 
the  fury  of  the  current ;  but  he  had  a  proverb  in 
his  favour,  and  he  got  out  of  the  water,  though 
with  difficulty  enough,  not  being  bom  to  be 
drowned,  as  I  shall  observe  afterwards  in  its 
place. 

We  came  to  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  from 
Kelso,  havuiff  stopped  at  an  inn  one  whole  day, 
at  a  place  called  Soutra-hill,  to  dry  our  goods  and 
refresh  ourselves.  We  were  oddly  saluted  at 
Edinburgh,  the  next  day  after  we  came  thither ; 
my  captain  having  a  desire  to  walk,  and  look 
about  him,  asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  the 
town?  I  told  him  yes;  so  we  went  out,  and 
coming  through  a  gate,  that  they  call  the  Nether- 
bow,  into  the  great  High  street,  which  went  up 
to  the  Cross,  we  were  surprised  to  see  it  thronged 
with  an  infinite  number  of  people :  Ay  (says  my 
captain)  this  will  do ;  however,  as  I  had  made 
him  promise  to  make  no  adventures  that  day, 
oUierwise  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  out  with  him, 
so  I  held  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  would  not  let 
him  stir  from  me. 

Then  we  came  up  to  the  Max^et-cross,  and 
there,  besides  the  great  number  of  people  who 
passed  and  repassed,  we  saw  a  great  parade,  or 
idnd  of  meeting,  like  an  Exchange  of  gentlemen, 
of  ^1  ranks  and  qualities,  and  this  encouraged 
my  captain  agam,  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
that  sight. 

It  was  while  we  were  looking  and  wondering  at 
what  we  saw  here  that  we  were  surprised  with  a 
sight  which  we  little  expected.  We  observed  the 
people  running  on  a  sudden,  as  to  see  some 
strange  thing  just  coming  along,  and  strange  it 
was,  indeed ;  for  we  saw  two  men  naked  fh>m  the 
waist  upwards  run  by  us  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and 
we  imagined  nothmg  but  that  it  was  two  men 
running  a  race  for  some  mightv  wager.  On  a 
sudden  we  found  two  long  small  ropes  or  lines, 
which  hong  down  at  flnt,  pulled  strait,  and  the 
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two  TBcera  stopped,  and  stood  still  ooe  close  by 
the  other.  We  could  not  imagine  what  this 
meant ;  but  the  reader  may  judge  at  our  surprise 
when  we  found  a  man  follow  after  who  had  the 
ends  of  both  those  lines  in  his  hands,  and  who» 
when  he  came  up  to  them,  gare  each  of  them  two 
frightful  Inshes  with  a  wire-whip,  or  lash,  which 
he  held  in  the  other  hand;  imd  then  the  two 
poor  naked  wretches  run  on  again  to  the  length 
of  their  line  or  tether,  where  they  waited  for  the 
like  salutation ;  and  in  this  manner  they  danced  | 
the  length  of  the  whole  street,  which  is  about  half 
s  mile. 

This  was  a  dark  prospect  to  my  captain,  and 
put  him  in  mind,  not  only  of  what  he  was  to  ex- 
pect if  he  made  a  slip  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
m  this  place,  but  also  of  what  he  had  suffered 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  at  the  famous  place  called 
Bridewell. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for,  as  we  saw  the  execu- 
tion, so  we  were  curious  to  examine  into  the 
erime  too;  and  we  asked  a  young  fellmrwho 
stood  near  us  what  the  two  men  had  done  for 
which  they  suffered  that  punishment  ?  The  fel- 
low,  an  unhappy  ill-natured  Scotchman,  per- 
ceived by  our  speech  that  we  were  Englishmen, 
and  by  our  question  that  we  were  strangers,  told 
us,  with  a  malicious  wit,  that  they  were  two  Eng- 
lishmen, and  that  they  were  whipped  so  for  pick- 
ing pockets  and  other  petty  thieyeries,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  to  be  sent  away  over  the 
border  into  England. 

Now  this  was  every  word  of  it  false,  and  was 
only  formed  by  his  nimble  invention  to  insult  us 
as  Englishmen ;  for,  when  we  inquired  further, 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  were  thus  scourged 
for  the  usual  offences  for  which  we  give  the  Uke 
punishment  in  England ;  and  the  man  who  held 
the  line  and  scourged  them  was  the  city  hang- 
man, who,  by  the  way,  is  there  an  of&oer  of  note, 
has  a  constant  salary,  and  is  a  man  of  substance ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  most  dexterous  fellow  in 
his  office,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  of  his 
employment. 

Thii  sight,  however,  was  very  shocking  to  us ; 
and  my  captain  turned  to  me ;  *'  Come,**  says  he, 
''  let  us  go  away ;  I  won*t  stay  here  any  longer." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  but  did  not  think 
be  had  meant  or  intended  what  he  said ;  how- 
•ever,  we  went  back  to  our  quarters,  and  kept 
pretty  much  within,  only  that  in  the  evenings  we 
walked  about.  But  even  then  my  captain  found 
no  employment,  no  encouragement ;  two  or  three 
times,  indeed,  he  made  a  prize  of  some  mercery 
and  millinery  goods ;  but  when  he  had  them  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  them,  so  that,  in  short, 
ha  was  forced  to  be  honest,  in  spite  of  his  good 
wiH  to  be  otherwise. 

We  remained  here  about  a  month ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  my  captain  was  gone,  horse  and  all,  and 
I  knew  nothing  what  was  become  of  him,  nor  did 
I  ever  see  or  hear  of  him  for  eighteen  months 
after,  nor  dkl  he  so  much  as  leave  the  least  notice 
for  me  either  whither  he  was  gone  or  whether  he 
would  return  to  Edinburgh  again  or  no. 

I  took  his  leaving  me  veir  heinously,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  With  myself,  being  a  stranger  in 
the  place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  money 
abated  apace  too.  I  had  for  the  most  part  of  this 
time  my  horse  upon  my  own  hands  to  aeep ;  and. 


as  horses  yield  but  a  sorry  price  in  Scotland,  I 
found  no  opportunity  to  make  much  of  him ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  had  a  secret  resoIutioD,  if  I 
had  gone  back  to  England,  to  have  restored  him 
to  the  owner  at  Puckeridge,  by  Ware ;  and  so  I 
should  have  wronged  him  of  nothing,  but  of  the 
use  of  him  for  so  long  a  time.  But  I  found  an 
occasion  to  answer  all  my  designs  about  the  bone 
to  advantage. 

There  came  a  man  to  the  stabler  (so  they  call 
the  people  at  Edinburgh  that  take  in  horses  to 
keep)  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  hear  of  any 
return  horses  for  EngUuid.  My  landlord  (so  we 
called  him)  came  bluntly  to  me  one  day,  and 
asked  me  if  my  horse  was  my  own.  It  was  an 
odd  question,  as  my  circumstances  stood,  and 
puzzled  me  at  first,'and  I  asked  why,  and  what 
was  the  matter.  **  Because,"  says  lie,  **  if  it  be 
a  hired  horse  in  England,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
Englishmen  who  come  to  Scotland,  I  could  help 
you  to  send  it  back,  and  get  you  somethiog  for 
riding.**    So  he  expressed  himself. 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  occasion ;  and,  in  short, 
took  security  there  of  the  person  for  delivering 
the  horse  safe  and  sound,  and  had  158.  sterling 
for  the  riding  hiuL  Upon  this  agreement  I  gave 
order  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  Falcon  at  Pucke- 
ridge, and  where  I  heard,  many  years  after,  thai 
he  was  honestly  left,  and  that  the  owner  had  him 
again,  but  had  nothing  for  the  loan  of  him. 

Being  thus  eased  of  the  expense  of  my  bone, 
and  having  nothing  at  all  to  do,  I  began  to  con- 
sider with  myself  what  would  become  of  noe,  and 
what  I  could  turn  my  hand  to :  I  had  not  much 
diminished  my  stock  of  money,  for  though  I  was 
all  the  way  so  wary,  that  I  would  not  join  with  my 
captain  in  his  desperate  attempts,  yet  I  mode  no 
scruple  to  live  at  his  expense,  which,  as  I  came 
out  of  England  only  to  keep  him  company,  had 
been  but  just,  had  i  not  known  that  all  he  hiui  to 
spend  upon  me  was  what  he  robbed  honest  people 
Of,  and  that  I  was  all  that  while  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods ;  but  I  was  not  come  so  far  then  as 
to  scruple  that  part  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  not  so  anxious  about 
my  moncv  running  low,  because  I  knew  what  a 
reserve  I  had  made  at  London ;  but  still  I  was  very 
willing  to  have  engaged  in  any  honest  employment 
for  a  Gvelihood;  for  I  was  sick  indeed  of  the  wan- 
dering life  which  I  had  led,  and  was  resolved  to 
thieve  no  more ;  but  then  two  or  three  things. 
which  I  had  offered  me,  1  lost,  because  I  could  not 
write  or  read. 

This  afflicted  me  a  great  whOe  very  much;  but 
the  stabler,  as  I  have  called  htm,  delivered  me 
fh>m  my  anxiety  that  way,  by  bringing  me  to  an 
honest,  but  poor  young  man,  who  undertook  to 
teach  me  both  to  write  and  read,  and  in  a  little 
time  too,  and  for  a  smidl  expense,  if  I  would  take 
pains  at  it  I  promised  all  possible  diligence,  and 
to  work  I  went  with  it,  but  found  the  writing 
much  more  difficult  to  me  than  the  reading. 

However,  in  half  a  year's  time,  or  thereabouts, 
I  could  read  and  write  too,  tolerably  well,  inso- 
much that  I  began  to  think  I  was  now  fit  for  bu- 
siness ;  and  I  got  by  it  into  the  service  of  a  certain 
officer  of  the  customs,  who  employed  me  for  a 
time,  but  as  he  set  roe  to  do  littJe  but  pass  and 
repass  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  with  the 
acoompts  which  he  kept  for  the  fermen  of  tlM 
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coitOBU  ttM%  leaving  me  to  live  at  my  own  ez- 
peose  till  my  wages  ^ould  be  due,  I  run  out  the 
little  mooey  I  had  left,  in  clothes  and  subsistence, 
and  a  little  before  the  year%  end,  when  I  was  to 
have  12L  English  money,  truly  my  master  was 
turned  out  of  his  place ;  and,  whidi  was  worse, 
bsTiog  been  charged  with  some  misapplications, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  England,  and  so  we 
that  were  servants,  for  there  were  three  of  ua» 
vere  left  to  shift  for  ourselves. 

This  was  a  hard  case  for  me  in  a  strange  place, 
and  I  was  reduced  by  it  to  the  hist  extremity.  I 
D^t  have  gone  for  England,  an  English  ship 
bong  there,  the  master  of  which  proffered  me  to 
give  me  my  passage  (upon  telling  him  my  dis- 
tress) and  to  take  my  word  for  the  payment  of 
lOs.  when  I  came  there ;  but  my  captain  appeared 
jost  then  under  new  circumstances,  which  obliged 
Iwn  Dot  to  go  away,  and  I  was  loth  to  leave  him ; 
it  seems  we  were  yet  farther  to  take  our  &te  toge- 
ther. 

I  have  mentioned  that  he  left  roe,  and  that  1 
lav  him  no  more  for  eighteen  months :  his  rambles 
aod  adventures  were  many  in  that  time  ;  he  went 
to  Glaigow,  played  some  remarkable  pranks  there, 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  the  gallows,  got 
orer  to  Ireland,  wandered  about  there,  turned  ra- 
parce,  and  did  some  villanous  things  there,  and 
escaped  from  Londonderry,  over  to  the  HigfaJands 
in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  about  a  month  be- 
fore I  was  left  destitute  at  Leith,  by  my  master, 
behold!  my  noble  Captain  Jack  came  in  there,  on 
board  the  ferry-boat  from  Fife,  being,  after  all  ad- 
Teotnres  and  successes,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  foot  soldier,  in  a  body  of  recruits  raised  in  the 
north  for  the  regiment  of  Douglas. 

After  my  disaster,  being  reduced  almost  as  low 
ts  my  captain,  I  found  no  better  shift  before  me, 
It  least  for  the  present,  than  to  enter  myself  a 
soldier  too ;  and  thus  we  were  ranked  together, 
with  each  of  us  a  musquet  upon  our  shoulders, 
md,  I  confess,  that  thing  did  not  sit  so  ill  upon  me 
u  I  thought  at  first  it  would  have  done;  for, 
thoug^  I  fared  hard,  and  lodged  ill  (for  the  last 
specially  is  the  iSEUe  of  poor  soldiers  in  that  part 
of  the  wortd),  yet  to  me,  that  had  been  used  to 
lodge  on  the  ashes  in  the  glass-house,  this  was  no 
great  matter ;  I  had  a  secret  satisfaction  at  being 
aow  under  no  Hecessitv  of  stealing,  and  living  in 
fear  of  a  prison,  and  of  the  lash  of  the  hangman ; 
a  thing  which,  from  the  time  I  saw  it  in  Edin- 
bnrgh,  was  so  terrible  to  me,  that  I  could  not 
thiidi  of  it  without  horror;  and  it  was  an  inex- 
pfeaable  ease  to  my  mind  that  I  was  now  in  a 
certain  way  of  living,  which  was  honest,  and  which 
I  rould  say,  was  not  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

Whatever  was  my  satisfaction  in  that  part,  yet 
other  drcnmstances  did  not  equaOy  concur  to 
iBakc  this  life  suit  me;  for  afler  we  had  been 
«hout  sis  months  in  this  figure,  we  were  informed 
that  the  recruits  were  all  to  march  for  England, 
and  to  be  shipped  off  at  Newcastle,  or  at  Hull,  to 
join  the  regiment,  which  was  then  in  Flanders. 

I  should  tell  yon,  that,  before  this,  I  was  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  I 
took  the  exercise  so  naturally,  that  the  sergeant 
ilttt  taught  us  to  handle  our  arms,  seeing  me  so 
fndy  at  it,  asked  me  if  I  had  never  carried  arms 
bcHwe :  I  told  him  no ;  at  which  he  swore,  though 
jestmg,  they  call  yon  colonel,  says  he,  and  1  be- 


lieve you  will  be  a  colonel,  or  you  must  be  some 
coloners  bastard,  or  you  would  never  handle  your 
arms  as  you  do,  at  once  or  twice  showing.** 

This  pleased  me  extremely,  and  encouraged  me, 
and  I  was  mightily  taken  with  the  life  of  a  soldier ; 
but  when  the  captain  came  and  told  me  the  news, 
that  we  were  to  march  for  England,  and  to  be 
shipped  off  for  Flanders  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1  was  surprised  very  much,  and  new  thoughts  be- 
gan to  come  in  my  mind ;  as,  first,  my  captain*s 
condition  was  particular,  for  he  durst  not  appear 
publicly  at  Newcastle,  as  he  must  have  done  if  he 
had  marched  with  the  battalion  (for  they  were  a 
body  of  above  400,  and  therefore  called  themselves 
a  battalion,  though  they  wero  but  recruits,  and 
belonged  to  the  several  companies  abroad),  I  say, 
he  must  have  marched  with  them,  and  been  pub- 
licly seen,  in  which  case  he  would  have  been  ap- 
prehended, and  delivered  up ;  in  the  next  place,  I 
remembered  that  I  had  almost  100/.  in  money  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  have  been  asked  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  regiment,  which  of  them  would  go 
to  Flanders  a  private  sentinel  if  tbey  had  lOOI. 
in  their  pockets,  I  believe  none  of  them  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative ;  lOOi.  being  at  that  time 
sufficient  to  buy  colours  in  any  new  regiment, 
though  not  in  that  regiment,  which  was  on  an  old 
establishment :  this  whetted  my  ambition,  and  I 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  being  a  gentleman  officer, 
as  well  as  a  gentleman  soldier. 

These  two*  circumstances  concurring,  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  and  very  unwilling  in  my 
thoughts  to  go  over  a  poor  musqueteer  into  Flan- 
ders, to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  tune  of 
Ss.  6d.  a  week :  while  I  was  daily  musing  on  the 
circumstances  of  being  sent  away,  as  above,*  and 
considering  what  to  do,  my  captain  comes  to  me 
one  evening ;  "  Hark  ye,  Jack,**  says  he,  "  I  must 
speak  with  you ;  let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  fields  a 
little  out  from  the  houses.**  We  were  quartered 
at  a  place  called  Park-end,  near  the  town  of 
Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  river 
Tweed,  the  nearest  way. 

We  walked  together  here,  and  talked  seriously 
upon  the  matter;  the  captain  told  me  how  his 
case  stood,  and  that  he  durst  not  march  with  the 
battalion  into  Newcastle;  that  if  he  did,  he 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  tried  for  his 
life,  and  that  I  knew  as  well  as  he.  "  I  could  go  pri- 
vately to  NewcastJe,"  says  he,  "and  go  through  the 
town  well  enough,  but  to  go  publicly  is  to  run  into 
the jawsof  destruction."— ♦'  Well,*'  says  I,  "that  is 
very  true,  but  what  will  you  do  ?** — "  Do  P*  says 
he,  '*  do  you  think  I  am  so  bound  by  honour,  as 
a  gentleman  soldier,  that  I  will  be  hanged  for 
them  ?  No,  no,**  says  he,  "  I  am  resolved  to  be  gone, 
and  I  would  have  you  go  with  us." — "  What  do 
you  mean  by  us?*'  said  I. — "NMiy,  here  is  an- 
other honest  fellow,  an  Englishman  also,**  says 
he,  **  that  is  resolved  to  desert  too,  and  he  has 
been  a  long  while  in  the  ser\ace,  and  says  he 
knows  how  we  shall  be  used  abroad,  and  he  will 
not  go  to  Flanders,'*  says  he,  "  not  he." 

"Why,**  says  I,  "  you  will  be  shot  to  death  for 
deserters  if  you  arc  taken,  and  they  will  send  out 
scouts  for  you  in  the  morning  all  over  the  coun- 
try, so  that  you  will  certainly  fall  into  their 
hands.'* — "  As  for  that,"  says  he,  "  my  comrade 
is  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  the  way,  and  has 
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undertaken  to  bring  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
before  they  can  come  up  with  us,  and  when  we 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  they  cant 
take  us  up.** 

"  And  when  would  you  go  away  ?'*  says  I. 

•«  This  minute,"  says  he  ;  **  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
*ti8  a  fine  moon  shming  night.** 

«  I  have  none  of  my  baggage/*  says  I ;  "  let 
me  go  back  and  fetch  my  Unen,  and  other 
things." 

"  Your  linen  is  not  much,  I  suppose,"  says  he, 
*'  and  we  ihaU  easily  get  more  in  England  the  old 
way.** 

"  No,**  says  I,  **  no  more  of  your  old  ways ;  it 
has  been  owing  to  those  old  ways  that  we  are  now 
in  such  a  strait." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  be,  "  the  old  ways  are  bet- 
ter than  this  starving  life  of  a  gentleman,  as  we 
call  it** 

"  But,**  says  I,  **  we  have  no  money  in  our 
pockets,  how  shall  we  travel  ?" 

"  I  have  a  little,**  says  the  captain ;"  enough  to 
help  us  on  to  Newcastle,  and  if  we  can  get  none 
by  the  way,  we  will  get  some  collier  ship  to  take 
us  in,  and  carry  us  to  London  by  sea." 

**  I  like  that  the  best  of  nil  the  measures  you 
have  laid  yet,'*  said  I;  and  so  I  consented  to  go, 
and  went  off  with  him  immediately.  The  cun- 
ning rogue  having  lodged  his  comrade  a  mile  off 
under  the  hills,  had  dragged  me  bv  talking  with 
him  by  litde  and  little  that  way,  till  just  when  I 
consented,  he  was  in  sight,  and  he  said,  '*  Look, 
there*s  my  comrade  r*  whom  I  knew  presently, 
having  seen  him  among  the  men. 

Being  thus  gotten  under  the  hills,  and  a  mile 
off  the  way,  and  the  day  just  shut  in,  we  kept  on 
apace,  resolving,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  pursuers  before  they  should  miss 
us,  or  know  anything  of  our  being  gone. 

We  plied  our  time  so  well,  and  travelled  so 
bard,  that  bv  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
at  a  little  village,  whose  name  I  forget ;  but  they 
told  us  that  we  were  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  that  as  soon  as  we  should  be  over 
the  river  wo  were  on  English  ground. 

We  refreshed  a  little  here,  but  marched  on 
with  but  little  stay ;  however  it  was  half  an  hour 
past  eight  in  the  morning  before  we  reached  the 
Tweed,  so  it  was  at  least  twelve  miles,  when  they 
told  us  it  was  but  eight  Here  we  overtook  two 
more  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  deserted 
from  Haddington,  where  another  part  of  the  re- 
cruits were  quartered. 

These  were  Scotchmen,  and  very  poor,  having 
not  one  penny  in  thetr  pockets ;  and  had  no  more 
when  they  made  their  escape  but  8b.  between 
them ;  and  when  they  saw  us,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  of  the  same  regiment,  they  took  us  to  be 
pursuers,  and  that  we  came  to  lay  hold  of  them ; 
upon  which  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  having 
the  regiment  swords  on,  as  we  had  also,  but  none 
of  the  mounting  or  clothing ;  for  we  were  not  to 
receive  the  clothing  till  we  came  to  the  regiment 
in  Flanders. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  made  them  under- 
stand that  we  were  in  the  same  circumstances 
with  themselves,  and  so  we  soon  became  one  com- 
pany ;  and  i^er  resting  some  time  on  the  English 
side  of  the  river  (for  we  were  heartily  tired,  and 
the  others  were  as  much  fatigued  as  we  were),  I 


say,  after  resting  awhile,  we  set  forward  towards 
Newcastle,  whither  we  resolved  to  go  to  get  our 
passage  by  sea  to  London ;  for  we  had  not  money 
to  hold  us  out  any  farther. 

Our  money  was  ebbed  very  low ;  for,  though  I 
had  one  piece  of  gold  in  my  pocket,  which  1  kept 
reserved  for  the  last  eitremity,  yet  it  was  but 
half-a-guinea,  and  my  captain  had  borne  all  our 
charges  as  far  as  his  money  would  go,  so  that 
when  we  came  to  Newcastle,  we  had  but  six- 
pence left  in  all  to  hefp  ourselves,  and  the  two 
Scots  had  begged  their  way  all  along  the  road. 

We  contrived  to  come  into  Newcastieinthe  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  even  then  we  durst  not  ven- 
ture  into  the  public  part  of  the  town,  but  made 
down  towards  the  river,  something  below  the 
town,  where  some  glass-houses  stand :  here  we 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  ourselves ;  but,  guided 
by  our  fiite,  we  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  went  into  an  alehouse,  sat  down,  and  called 
for  a  pint  of  beer. 

The  house  was  kept  by  a  woman  only,  that  is 
to  say,  we  saw  no  other ;  and,  as  she  appeared 
very  frank,  and  entertained  us  cheerfully,  we  at 
last  told  our  condition,  and  asked  her  if  she  could 
not  help  us  to  some  kind  master  of  a  collier,  that 
would  give  us  a  passage  to  London  bv  sea.  The 
subtle  devil,  who  immediately  found  us  proper 
fish  for  her  hook,  gave  us  the  kindest  words  in 
the  world,  and  told  us  she  was  heartily  sorry  she 
had  not  seen  us  one  day  sooner ;  that  there  was 
a  collier  master,  of  her  particular  acquaintance, 
that  went  away  but  with  the  morning  tide,  that 
the  ship  was  fallen  down  to  Shields,  but  she  be- 
lieved was  hardly  over  the  bar  yet,  and  she  would 
send  to  his  house  and  see  if  he  was  gone  on 
board,  for  sometimes  the  masters  do  not  go  away 
till  a  tide  after  the  ship,  and  she  was  sure,  if  he 
was  not  gone,  she  could  prevail  on  him  to  take 
us  all  in ;  but  then  she  was  afraid  we  must  go  on 
board  immediately,  the  same  night. 

We  begged  her  to  send  to  his  house,  for  we 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  if  she  could  oblige  him 
to  take  us  on  board,  we  did  not  care  what  time  of 
night  it  waB(  for,  as  we  had  no  money,  we  had 
no  lodging*  and  we  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  on 

We  looked  upon  this  as  a  mf|^ty  favour,  that 
she  sent  to  the  ma8ter*s  house,  and  to  our  greater 
joy  she  brought  us  word  about  an  hour  after,  that 
he  was  not  gone,  and  was  at  a  tavern  in  the  town, 
whither  his  boy  had  been  to  fetch  him ;  and  that 
he  had  sent  word  he  would  call  there  in  the  way 
home. 

This  was  all  in  our  favour,  and  we  were  ex- 
tremely  pleased  with  it  About  an  hour  after, 
the  landlady  being  in  the  room  with  us,  her  maid 
brings  us  word  the  master  was  below ;  so  down 
she  goes  to  him,  telling  us  she  would  go  and  tell 
him  our  case,  and  see  to  persuade  him  to  take  us 
all  on  board.  After  some  time  she  comes  up 
with  him,  and  brings  him  into  the  room  to  w : 
"  Where  are  these  honest  gentlemen  soldiers, 
says  he,  « that  are  in  such  distress  ?"  We  ^ood 
all  up  and  paid  our  respects  to  him.  "  well, 
gentlemen,  and  is  all  your  money  spent?" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  one  of  our  company.  **  and 
we  shall  be  infinitcJy  obliged  to  you,  sir,  if  joo 
will  give  us  a  passage  J  we  shall  be  very  wiUwg 
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to  do  anythiog  we  can  in  the  ship,  though  we  are 
not  seamen." 

**  Wh?,"  lays  he,  "  were  none  of  you  ever  at  sea 
in  your  lives  ? 

**  No^*  says  we,  "  not  one  of  us." 

**  You  win  be  ttble  to  do  me  no  service  then,** 
ays  he,  **  for  you  will  be  all  sick.  Well,  however,** 
ays h^  ■'for  my  good  landlady's  sake  here.  111 
do  it ;  but  are  you  all  ready  to  go  on  board,  for  I 
go  00  board  this  very  night?** 

'^  Yes,  nr,**  says  we  ajphi,  "  we  are  ready  to 
go  tbii  minute.** 

"  No,  no,"  says  he  very  kindly,  "  well  drink 
together ;  come,  landladv,"  says  he,  *'  make  these 
booest  gentlemen  a  sneaker  of  punch." 

We  looked  at  one  another,  for  we  knew  we  had 
BO  money,  and  he  perceived  it ;  **  Come,  come,*' 
ap  he,  '^  doD*t  be  concerned  at  your  having  no 
Dooey ;  my  landlady  here  and  I  never  part  with 
dry  lips.  Come,  good  wife,'*  says  he,  **  make  the 
punch  as  I  bid  vou.** 

We  thanked  him,  and  said,  '*  God  bless  you, 
ooble  captain,**  a  hundred  times  over,  being  over- 
K>yed  with  such  good  1  uck.  WhiHe  we  were  drink- 
ing the  punch  he  calls  the  landlady ;  *'  Come,** 
nays  he,  **  Vl\  step  home  and  take  my  things,  and 
Iwl  them  good-bye,  and  order  the  boat  to  come 
at  high  water  and  take  me  up  here ;  and  pray, 
good  wife,"  says  he,  '*get  me  something  for  sup- 
per;  sore,  if  lean  give  these  honest  men  their 
paiisage,  I  may  give  them  a  bit  of  victuals  too ;  it 
may  he  they  ha*nt  had  much  for  dinner." 

With  this  away  he  went,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  beard  the  Jaick  agoing,  and  one  of  us  going 
down  stairs  for  a  spy,  brought  us  word  there  was 
agoorl  leg  of  mutton  at  the  fire :  in  le^s  than  an 
boar  our  captain  came  agun,  and  came  up  to  us, 
aad  blamed  us  that  we  had  not  drank  all  the 
runch  out;  "  Come,"  says  he,"  don't  be  bashful , 
when  that  is  out  we  can  have  another ;  when  I 
in  obliging  poor  men,  I  love  to  do  it  handsomely. " 

We  drank  on,  and  drank  the  punch  out,  and 
more  was  brought  up,  and  he  pushed  it  about 
apQce;  and  theo  came  up  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  we  eat  heartily,  being  told 
wvenJ  times  that  we  should  pay  nothing ;  after 
supper  was  done,  he  bids  my  landlady  ask  if  the 
bo«u  was  come  ?  And  she  broucrht  word  no,  it 
was  not  high  water  by  a  good  deal.  *No,**  says 
he!  **WeU,  then,  give  us  some  more  punch." 
So  more  punch  was  brought  in,  and,  as  was  after- 
wards confessed,  something  was  put  into  it,  or 
more  brandy  than  ordinary,  that  bv  the  time  the 
punch  was  drunk  out  we  were  aU  very  drunk, 
and,  as  for  roe,  I  was  asleep. 

About  the  time  that  was  out  we  were  told  the 
boat  was  come ;  so  we  tumbled  out,  almost  over 
one  another,  into  the  boat,  and  away  we  went,  and 
oar  captain  with  us  in  the  boat.  Most  of  us, 
if  not  all,  fell  asleep,  till  after  some  time,  though 
bow  mudi,  or  how  far  going  we  knew  not,  the 
boat  stopped,  and  we  were  waked  and  told  we 
vere  at  the  ship's  side,  which  was  true ;  and  with 
much  help,  and  holding  us  for  fear  we  should  fall 
over-board,  we  were  aSi  gotten  into  the  ship ;  all 
I  remember  of  it  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  we 
«ere  on  board  our  captain,  as  we  called  him, 
called  out  thus ;  **  Here,  boatswain,  take  care  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  give  them  good  cabins,  and 
let  thera  turn  in  and  go  to  sleep,  for  they  are 


very  weary  ;**  and  so  indeed  we  were,  and  very 
drunk  too,  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  drank 
any  punch  in  my  life. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

WB  All  KinNAPPBO,  AND  CARRIBD  ON  BOARD  SHIP 
nv  A  VIRGINIA  CAPTAIN — ^MAKB  TRR  COAST  OP 
VIRGINIA  IN  92  DATS — CAPTAIN  JACK  MARKS  BIS 
ESCAPE — A  PKKP  INTO  PUTrRlTT — I  AM  SOLD 
ALONG  WITH  TBB  OTHERS  TO  A  RICH  PLANTBIU— 
MT  MASTER  HOLDS  A  LONG  CONVERSATION  WITH 
ME,  AND  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  MT  GOOD  BKBAVIOITR 
PUTS  MB  IN  A  PLACE  OP  TRUST. 

Well,  care  was  taken  of  us  according  to  order, 
and  we  were  put  into  very  good  cabins,  where  we 
were  sure  to  go  immediately  to  sleep.  In  the 
meantime  the  ship,  which  waa  indeed  just  ready 
to  go,  and  only  on  notice  given  had  come  to  an 
anchor  for  us  at  Shields,  weighed,  stood  over  the 
bar,  and  went  off  to  sea ;  and  when  we  waked, 
and  began  to  peep  abroad,  which  was  not  till  near 
noon  the  next  day,  we  found  ourselves  a  great 
way  at  sea,  the  land  in  sight  indeed,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  and  all  going  merrily  on  for  Lon- 
don,  as  we  understood  it ;  we  were  very  well  used 
and  well  satisfied  with  our  condition  for  about 
three  days,  when  we  began  to  inquire  whether 
we  were  not  almost  come,  and  how  much  longer 
it  would  be  before  we  should  come  into  the  river. 

•*  What  river?"  says  one  of  the  men.  «*  Why, 
the  Thames,"  says  my  Captain  Jack,  •*  The 
Thames  t"  says  the  seaman,  "  what  do  yon  mean 
by  that  ?  What,  ha*n*t  you  had  time  enough  to 
be  sober  yet  ?"  So  captain  Jack  said  no  more,  but 
looked  about  him  like  a  fool ;  when  awhile  after 
some  other  of  us  asked  the  like  question,  and 
the  seaman,  who  knew  qothing  of  the  cheat, 
began  to  smell  a  trick ;  and  turning  to  the  other 
Englishman  that  came  with  us,  <'  Pray,"  says  he, 
"  where  do  you  fancy  you  are  going,  that  you  ask 
so  often  about  it?" — "  Why  to  London,"  says  he, 
"where  should  we  be  going?  We  agreed  with 
the  captain  to  carry  us  to  London.** 

"  Not  with  the  captain,"  says  he ;  "  I  dare  say, 
poor  men,  you  are  all  cheated,  and  I  thought  so 
when  I  saw  you  come  aboard  with  that  kidnap- 
ping rogue  Gillhnan ;  poor  men  !**  adds  he,  "you 
are  all  betrayed ;  why,  you  are  going  to  ^rginia, 
and  the  ship  is  bound  to  Virginia.** 

The  Englishman  falls  a  storming  and  raving 
like  a  madman,  and  we  gathering  round  him,  let 
any  man  guess,  if  they  can,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise,  and  how  we  were  confounded  when  we 
were  told  how  it  was ;  in  short,  we  drew  our 
swords,  nod  began  to  lay  about  us,  and  made  such 
a  noise  and  hurry  in  the  ship  that  at  last  the  sea- 
men were  obliged  to  call  out  for  help.  The  captain 
commanded  us  to  be  disarmed  in  the  first  place, 
which  was  not,  however,  done  without  giving  and 
receiving  some  wounds,  and  afterwards  he  caused 
ua  to  be  brought  to  him  into  the  great  cabin. 

Here  he  talked  calmly  to  us,  that  he  was  reaDy 
vcjpy  sorry  for  what  had  befallen  us  ;  that  he  per- 
ceived we  had  been  trepanned,  and  that  the  fel- 
low who  had  brought  us  on  board  was  a  rogue 
that  was  employed  by  a  sort  of  wicked  merchants 
not  unlike  himsc;lf ;  that  he  supposed  he  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  captain  of  the  ship,  and 
asked  us  if  it  was  not  so  ?     We  told  him  yes,  and 
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'  K4>v  'i-iu  I  !a.\,c  k.'>'v<uK  uf  vunehn,  and  how 
^1.  '^.w-.  \>  .K  4.Uh-ii -^  It^HUtf  C4UEi|UTelurMme 
Ukk^L^.  ,>4  sh  ,k>.-L\>   (<■  «^'f  ^  pdssriLjE^  to  London, 

1...1    .■ s  i>a.< -ur'i-'''' •■> ''■uTTUito  London 

lit •  ^i.>,  uhl  tiK-  Lke,  33  a  related  tbove. 

Ik  iv.u  '.u  V  Aaaton  mrrj  for  it,  wd  hehul 
U>'  tbkiU  .uil :  OM  n  wiu  OMI  of  hit  psweT  (o  help 
tUt  .UK.  U'(  lukiHiH  iirn  pUinljr  wbut  our  condition 
!>.»,  iuikwl>.  lliMt  ««  ireni  put  on  baud  hii  ihip 
«.  K'l  kuMo  lu  ba  tMivertd  at  Maijkod  to  inch 
»  uhuk  latkiui  Itr  uoted  to  lU  i  but  that,  ho<r- 
vkt'i.  >l'  •«  WMiUI  ba  *iui«t  and  orderly  m the  ship, 
Iw  nuulil  WW  u*  wall  ia  tha  pauage,  tad  take 
v\uv>  uv  iluMiU  b»  nied  well  when  ive  came  there, 
whI  ib^  hu  wuukl  do  anything  for  us  that  lay  . 
til*  )»»k'r  1  but  If  ne  were  unruly  and  refractory. 
Mw  ivukl  uot  expect  but  he  must  take  luch  mea- 
■urva  u  tu  obli^ie  ui  to  be  latitQed  ;  and  that,  in 
■hvrl,  wu  mutt  bo  tiaad-cuSed,  carried  doa 
tufwu  the  decki  and  kept  ai  priaoDen,  for : 
Ml  builaui  to  take  can  tluU  no  diaturbance 
Inuat  bo  la  the  ihip. 

My  oaptiin  raved  like  a  madman,  iiTar«  al 
the  uapliun,  told  him  he  would  not  fail  to  cut  hi: 
'  throat  either  on  board,  or  a^ihore,  whenever  h( 
'  Mnie  within  hi>  reach ;  and  that  if  he  could  not 
du  II  DOW  he  would  do  it  after  he  came  to  Eog- 
1  again,  if  ever  he  durit  *bow  hit  face  there 
main  I  for  he  mizbt  depend  upon  it  if  he  wai 
oarrled  away  to  Virginia  be  tbould  End  hit  way 
lo  England  egaiu ;  that  if  it  woi  twenty  y«an 
Kftar  he  would  have  «atiifaclion  of  him.    "  Well. 

Cing  man,"  layi  the  captoui  imiling,  ^*  *tu  very 
icitly  aold,  and  then  I  muit  take  core  ol 
while  I  have  you  here,  and  afterwards  1 
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k  boldly,  "  I'll  pay  you  hom 
or  Other. " — "  I  muat'venture  that,  young 
My*  he.  atiU  calmly,  "  but  for  the  preieni  you  and 
I  muit  talk  a  little ;  to  he  bid*  the  bootiwoiD, 
who  itood  near  him,  lecure  him,  which  he  did ; 
I  ipoke  to  him  to  be  eaiy  and  patient,  and  that 
the  captain  bad  no  hand  In  our  miifortune. 

*'  No  hand  In  it  I  d — n  him,"  said  he  aloud,  "  do 
fou  think.be  ii  not  confederoto  in  Ihii  villany! 
would  any  bonen  man  receive  innocent  people 
on  board  bis  ship,  and  not  inquire  oftbeircircum- 
ttaitce*,  but  can?  them  away  and  not  speak  to 
"lem?  and  now  he  knows  bow  barbarouily  we 
re  treated,  why  doe*  ho  not  set  ua  on  ahore 
af;din?  t  tell  you  hell  a  villain,  and  none  but 
lum  1  why  docs  he  not  complete  hli  villoay  and 
■der  us,  and  then  he  will  be  free  from  our  re- 
ge  ?  but  nothing  else  ihall  ever  deliver  bim 
from  my  bands,  but  sending  ni  to  the  d — I,  or 
going  thither  himself  i  and  I  am  honester  In  tell- 
ing Mm  so  fairly,  than  he  has  been  to  me,  and 


re  than 


I.  I  say,  a  little  shocked  at  his 
br  he  talked  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  fire, 
itbout  any  diiorder  In  his  temper ;  in- 
't,  for  I  never  had  beard 


1,  andn 


icb  to  the  purpose  in 
say,  a  little  ahacked 


le  captain  was,   1 

ever,  he  talked 

old  him,  "  Look  ye,  young  man, 

he  more  because  I  am  sensible  your 

y  hard,  and  yet  I  cannot  allow  your 

7  me  ngillier,  and  yon  oblige  me  by 


I  thai  to  be  severer  with  you  than  I  iateuH: 
however,  1  will  do  nothing  lo  you  but  what  jour 
threatening  my  life  make*  necenary."  The 
boatsivain  called  out  to  have  bim  to  (be  gcerc  as 
they  called  it,  and  to  have  him  taste  the  eal^: 
nine-tails ;  all  which  were  terms  we  did  not  un- 
derctand  till  afterwards,  when  we  were  told  be 
should  have  been  whipped  and  pickled,  fcr  tliry 

I  said  it  was  not  to  be  suffered ;  but  ttte  captain 
said,  "  No,  no,  the  ycuog  man  has  been  rcall; 

.  injurcil.  and  hax  rean  to  be  very  much  pro- 

'  voked ;  but  I  have  not  injured  bim.*  says  he ; 
and  then  be  protested  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  thit 
be  was  put  on  bonrd,  and  weolao,  bytbeOTDen' 
agent,  and  for  their  account ;  (bat  it  wai  Imt 


profit  to  him  ai  commander,  bnt  they  were  Blna)i 
put  on  board  by  tbe  owners,  and  that  it  was  nose 
of  his  buiineu  to  inquire  about  them ;  and,  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  it,  but  wat 
very  much  troubled  at  so  base  a  thing,  and  thit 
he  would  not  be  instrumental  to  carry  ui  onay 
against  our  wilii,  it  tbo  wind  and  the  wcaltitr 
would  permit,  he  would  let  us  on  shore  igiin. 
though,  OS  it  blowcd  (hen.  the  wind  being  at  soulb- 
wei(,  and  a  hard  gale,  and  that  they  were  aJieadf 
as  Tor  as  the  Orkneys,  it  was  impossible. 

But  the  captain  was  the  same  man  ;  be  totd 
him  that,  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  woolil.  he 
ought  not  to  carry  us  away  against  our  conEeots; 
his  pretences  of  his  owners  and  the 
saying  of  nothing  to  him,  for  it  was  tic, 
(he  captain,  that  carried  us  away,  and  (bat  ithit- 
cvcr  ro^ue(n'paiineduaonbaard(nonhc  kneriT) 
he  oURbt  no  more  to  carry  us  away  than  murder  us; 

id  that  he  demanded  to  be  set  on  shore,  or  else 

!,  the  captain,  wai  a  thief  and  a  murderer. 

The  captain  continued  mild  atilt ;  and  thea  I 
,  It  in  with  an  Brgumen(,  that  had  like  (o  bavr 
brought  us  all  back,  if  the  weather  had  not  reall.t 
hindered  it ;  which,  when  I  came  to  understanl 
sea  aflairs  better,  I  found  was  indeed  lo,  and  that 
it  had  been  impossible.  I  told  the  captain  Ihit 
I  was  sorry  that  my  brother  wai  so  warm,  but 
that  our  usagewasvJUanous,  which  hccouidnot 
deny :  then  I  took  up  tbe  air  of  what  my  habit 
did  not  agree  with  :  I  told  bim  that  we  were 
□ot  people  to  be  told  for  staves,  that  though  ■( 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  drcumiUncF  thil 
obliged  us  to  conceal  ourselves,  baring  disguised 
ounelvea  to  get  out  of  the  army,  as  being  not 
willing  to  go  into  Flanders,  vet  that  we  wm 
men  ^tubatanee,  and  able  lo  dischai^  ounelTcs 
from  the  service  when  it  came  to  that;  and.  to 
convince  him  of  it,  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
sufBcIent  security,  to  pay  20/.  a-plcce  for  mf 
brother  and  mytelfj  and  In  as  ihort  time  is  we 
could  send  from  the  place  he  should  pot  in  (o 
Loudon,  and  receive  a  return !  and,  tosbowlhat 
I  was  able  to  do  it,  I  pulled  out  my  bill  for  9^- 
from  the  gentleman  of  the  custom-house,  and 
who,  to  ray  infinite  satiafcctioB,  he  knew  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  bill.  He  was  aatonished  at  this, 
and  lifting  up  bis  bands,  "  By  what  witchcnR,' 
says  he,  "  were  you  brought  hither  T 

"  As  to  that,"  says  1,  "  we  have  told  you  (he 
story,  and  wo  add  nothing  to  It ;  but  we  insist 
upcn  it,  that  you  will  do  this  justice  to  ut  now." 
"  Wen, "  says  be,  "  I  am  very  sorry  ftr  it,  bul  1 


cuiDot  aosirer  putting  back  the  ihip ;  neither,  if 
I  could,**  sap  be,  **  ia  it  practicable  to  be  done.*' 

While  this  discourse  lasted  the  two  Scotch- 
jom  and  the  other  Englishman  were  silent ;  but 
ti  I  seemed  to  acquiesce,  the  Scotchmen  began 
to  talk  to  the  aame  purpose,  which  I  need  not 
repeat,  and  had  not  mentioned,  but  for  a  merry 
pusage  that  followed.  After  the  Scotchmen 
had  said  all  they  oould,  and  the  captain  still  told 
them  th^y  must  submit, — **  And  will  you  then 
carry  us  to  Vijginia  ?**  «  Yes,"  says  the  captain. 
'*  And  win  we  be  sold,"  says  the  Scotchman, 
**  when  we  come  there?**  **  Yes,'*  says  the  cap- 
tain. **  Why  then,  sir,**  says  the  Scotchman, 
"  the  devU  will  have  you  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
bargain."  "  Say  you  so,**  says  the  captain  smiling ; 
"  wdQ,  well,  let  the  devil  and  I  alone  to  agree 
iboat  that :  do  you  be  quiet,  and  behave  civilly 
as  you  should  do,  and  you  shall  be  used  as  kindly, 
both  hera  and  tiiere  too,  as  I  can.**  The  poor 
Scotchmen  could  say  little  to  it,  nor  I,  nor  any 
(^  us;  for  we  saw  there >waa  no  remedy,  but  to 
leave  the  devil  and  the  ci^tain  to  agree  among 
themselves,  as  the  captain  had  said,  as  to  the 
honesty  of  it. 

Thus,  in  short,  we  were  all,  I  say,  obliged  to 
acquiesce  but  my  captain,  who  was  so  much  the 
more  obstinate  when  he  found  that  I  had  a  fund 
to  make  soch  an  offer  upon,  nor  could  all  my 
pemuutons  prevail  with  him :  the  captain  of  the 
ship  and  he  bad  many  pleaaant  dialogues  about 
this  in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  in  which  Jack 
never  treated  him  with  any  language  but  that  of 
kidnapper  and  villain,  nor  talked  of  anything  but 
of  takfaig  hia  revenge  of  him ;  but  I  omit  that 
part,  though  very  diverting,  aa  being  no  part  of 
my  own  atory. 

In  short,  tlie  wind  continued  to  blow  hard, 
though  very  fair,  till,  as  the  seamen  said,  we 
were  paat  the  lalands  on  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  that  we  began  to  steer  away  westerly  (which 
leame  to  understand  since),  as  there  was  no  land 
any  way  for  many  hundred  leaguea,  so  we  had 
DO  reinedy  but  patience,  and  to  be  easy  as  we 
could;  only  my  surly  Captain  Jack  continued  the 
lame  man  aU  the  way. 

We  had  a  very  good  voyage,  no  storms  all  the 
way,  and  a  northerly  wind  almost  twenty  days 
togiHher ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  made  the  capes 
of  ^rginia  in  two  and  thirty  days,  from  the  day 
ve  steered  west,  aa  I  have  said,  which  was  in  the 
latitude  of  60  degrees,  90  minutes,  being  to  the 
north  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  they 
laid  waa  a  very  quick  paasage. 

Nothing  material  happened  to  me  during  the 
^oy*K«t  and  indeed,  wnen  I  came  there,  I  was 
obliged  to  act  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that 
nothing  very  material  oould  present  itself. 

When  we  came  ashore,  which  waa  in  a  great 
river,  which  they  call  Potomack,  the  captain 
9tked  us,  but  me  more  particularly,  whether  I 
had  anything  to.  propose  to  him  now?  Jack 
answered  **  Yes,  I  nave  sometlung  to  propose  to 
yon,  captain ;  that  is,  that  I  have  promised  vou 
to  cnt  your  throat,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  be 
M  good  as  my  word.**  "  Well,  well,**  says  the 
captain,  «•  if  I  can't  help  it,  you  shall  ;**  so  he 
^wned  away  to  me.  I  understood  him  very  well 
what  be  meant;  but  I  was  now  out  of  the  reach 
of  say  lelicf ;  and  as  for  my  note,  it  was  now  but 


a  bit  of  paper  of  no  value,  for  nobody  coi^d 
receive  it  but  myself.  I  saw  no  remedy,  and  ao 
talked  coldly  to  him  of  it  as  of  a  thing  I  was  in- 
different about ;  and  indeed  I  was  grown  indiffe- 
rent, for  I  considered  aU  the  way  on  the  voyage, 
that  as  I  was  bred  a  vagabond,  had  been  a  pick- 
pocket and  a  soldier,  and  was  run  from  my 
colours,  and  that  I  had  no  settled  abode  in  the 
world,  nor  any  employ  to  get  anything  by,  except 
that  wicked  one  I  was  bred  to,  which  had  the 
gallows  at  the  heels  of  it,  I  did  not  see  but  that 
this  service  might  be  as  well  to  me  as  other  busi- 
ness ;  and  this  I  was  particularly  satisfied  with, 
when  they  told  me,  that  after  I  had  served  out 
the  five  years*  servitude  I  should  have  the 
courtesy  of  the  country  (as  they  called  it),  that 
is,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  cultivate  and 
plant  for  myself.  So  that  now  I  was  like  to  be 
brought  up  to  something  by  which  I  might  live, 
without  tiiat  wretched  tmng  called  stealing, 
which  my  very  soul'  abhorred,  and  which  I  had 
given  over,  as  I  have  said,  ever  since  that  wicked 
time  that  I  robbed  the  poor  widow  of  Kentish 
Town. 

In  tills  mind  I  was  when  I  arrived  at  Viiginia ; 
and  so,  when  the  captain  inquired  of  roe  what  I 
intended  to  db,  and  whether  I  bad  anything  to 
propose  (that  is  to  say,  he  meant  whether  I  would 
give  him  my  bill,  which  he  wanted  to  be  fingering 
very  much),  1  answered  coldly,  *'  My  bill  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me  now,  for  nobody  would  advance 
anything  upon  it ;  only  this  I  would  say  to  him, 
that,  if  he  would  carry  me  and  Captain  Jack  back 
to  England,  and  to  London  again,  1  would  pay  him 
the  20/.  off  my  bill  for  each  of  us.  This  he  had 
no  mind  to ;  "  For  as  to  vour  brother,*'  says  he, 
"  I  would  not  take  him  mto  my  ship  for  twice 
20L  ;  he  is  such  a  hardened,  desperate  villain," 
says  he,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  carry  hifn  in 
irons  as  I  brought  him  hither.  ** 

Thus  we  parted  with  our  captain,  or  kidnapper, 
call  him  as  you  wilL  We  were  then  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  to  whom  we  were  consigned,  who 
again  disposed  of  us  as  thev  thought  fit,  and  in  a 
few  daprs  we  were  separated. 

As  ror  my  Captain  Jack,  to  make  short  of  the 
story,  that  desperate  rogue  had  the  good  luck  to 
have  a  very  easy,  good  'master,  whose  business 
and  good  humour  he  abused  very  much ;  and,  in 
particular,  took  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with 
a  boat,  which  his  master  entrusted  him  and 
another  with,  to  carry  some  provisions  down  the 
river  to  another  plantation  which  he  had  there.' 
This  boat  and  provisions  they  ran  away  with,  and 
sailed  north  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  (as  they 
call  it),  and  into  a  river  called  Susquehanna,  and 
there,  quitting  the  boat,  they  wandered  through 
the  woods,  till  they  came  into  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  they  made  shift  to  get  passage  to  New 
England,  and  from  thence  home ;  where,  falling 
in  among  his  old  companions,  and  to  the  old 
trade,  he  was  at  length  taken  and  hanged,  about 
a  month  before  I  came  to  London,  which  was 
near  twenty  years  afterward. 

My  part  was  harder  at  the  beginning,  though 
better  at  the  latter  end ;  I  was  (fisposed  of  (that 
is  to  say,  sold)  to  a  rich  planter,  whose  name 
waa  Smith,  and  with  me  the  other  Englishman, 
who  was  my  fellow-deserter,  that  Jack  brought  to 
me  when  we  went  off  from  Dunbar. 
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We  were  now  feUow-Bervants*  and  it  wai  our 
lot  to  be  carried  up  a  nnall  river  or  creek,  which 
falls  into  Potomack  liver,  aboot  eight  miles  from 
itke  great  river.  Here  we  were  brought  to  the 
plantation,  and  put  in  among  about  fifty  servants, 
as  well  negroes,  as  others ;  and  being  delivered  to 
tile  head  man,  or  director  or  manager  of  the  plan- 
tation, he  took  care  to  let  us  know  that  we  must 
expect  to  work,  and  very  hard  too ;  for  it  was  for 
that  purpose  his  master  bought  servants,  and  for 
no  other.  I  told  him,  very  submissivdy,  that 
since  it  was  our  misfortune  to  come  into  such  a 
miserable  condition  as  we  were  in,  we  expected 
no  other ;  only  wc  desired  we  might  be  showed 
our  business,  and  be  allowed  to  learn  it  gradually, 
since  he  might  be  sure  we  had  not  been  used  to 
labour ;  and,  I  added,  that  when  he  knew  parti- 
cularly by  what  methods  we  were  brought  and 
betrayed  into  such  a  condition,  he  would  perhaps 
see  cause  at  least  to  show  us  that  favour,  if  not 
more.  This  I  spoke  with  such  a  moving  tone  as 
gave  him  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  our  story,  which  I  gave  him  at  lai^,  a  little 
more  to  our  advantage,  too,  than  ordinary. 

Thb  story,  as  I  hoped  it  would,  did  move  him 
to  a  sort  of  tenderness ;  but  yet  he  told  us  that 
his  master's  business  must  be  done,  and  that  he 
expected  we  must  work  as  above ;  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  that  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. Accordingly  to  work  we  went ;  and  indeed 
we  had  three  hard  things  attending  us ;  namely, 
we  worked  hard,  lodged  hard,  ai^  fared  hard. 
The  first  I  had  been  on  utter  stranger  to,  the  last 
I  could  shift  well  enough  with. 

During  this  scene  ^  life  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  my  past  hours,  and  upon  what  I  had  done  hi 
the  world ;  and  though  I  had  no  great  capacity 
of  making  a  dear  judgment,  and  very  little  re- 
flection from  conscience,  yet  it  made  some  im- 
pression upon  me ;  and,  particnlarly,  that  I  was 
brought  into  this  miserable  condition  of  a  slave, 
by  some  strange  directing  power,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  wickedness  of  my  younger  years ;  and  this 
thought  was  increased  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion :  the  master,  whose  service  I  was  now  en- 
gaged in,  was  a  man  of  substance  and  figure  in 
the  country,  and  had  abundance  of  servants,  as 
wen  negroes  as  English ;  in  all,  I  think,  he  had 
near  two  hundred,  and  among  so  many,  as  some 
grew  every  year  infirm  and  unable  to  work,  others 
went  off  upon  their  time  being  expired,  and  others 
died ;  and  by  these  and  other  accidents  the  num- 
ber would  diminish  if  they  wete  not  often  re- 
cruited and  filled,  and  this  obliged  him  to  buy 
mere  eveiy  year. 

It  happened  while  I  was  here  that  a  ship 
arrived  fhrai  London  with  several  servants,  and 
among  the  rest  were  seventeen  transported  folons, 
some  burnt  in  the  hand,  others  not;  eight  of 
whom  my  nuister  bought  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  warrant  for  their  transportation  respectively, 
some  for  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  term  of  years.' 

Our  master  was  a  great  man  in  the  country, 
and  a  justice  of  peace,  though  he  seldom  came 
down  to  the  plantation  where  I  was ;  yet,  as  the 
new  servants  were  brought  on  shore,  and  deli- 
vered at  our  plantation,  his  worship  came  thither, 
in  a  kind  of  state,  to  see  and  receive  them.  \Vhen 
they  were  brought  before  him,  I  was  called,  among 
other  servants,  as  a  kind  of  guard,  to  take  them 


into  custody,  after  he  had  seen  them,  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  worii.  They  were  brought  by 
a  guard  of  seamen  from  the  ship,  aad  the  second 
mate  of  the  ship  came  with  them,  and  delivered 
them  to  our  master,  with  the  warrant  for  their 
transportation,  as  above. 

When  his  worship  had  read  over  the  wananti, 
he  called  them  over  by  their  names,  one  by  one, 
and  having  let  them  know,  by  his  reading  the 
warrants  over  again  to  each  man  respectively, 
that  he  knew  for  what*  offences  they  were  trans- 
ported, he  talked  to  every  one  separately  very 
gravely ;  let  them  know  bow  much  favour  they 
had  received  in  being  saved  from  the  galloirs, 
which  the  law  had  appointed  for  their  crimes ; 
that  they  were  not  sentenced  to  be  transported, 
but  to  be  hanged,  and  that  transportation  wss 
granted  them  upon  their  own  request  and  humble 
petition. 

Then  he  laid  before  them,  that  thef  ought  to 
look  upon  the  life  they  were  just  agoing  to  enter 
upon  as  just  beginning  the  world  aMtai ;  that  if 
they  thought  fit  to  be  diligent  and  sober,  they 
would  (after  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  serve 
was  expired)  be  encouraged  by  the  constitutiea 
of  the  country  to  settle  and  plant  for  themsekes; 
and  that  even  he  himself  would  be  so  kind  to 
them,  that,  if  he  lived  to  see  any  of  them  $er\'e 
their  time  faithfiiUy  out,  it  was  his  custom  to 
assist  his  servants  in  order  to  their  aettUng  in  that 
country,  according  as  their  behaviour  might  merit 
from  him ;  and  they  would  see  and  know  several 
planters  round  about  them,  who  now  were  in  very 
good  circumstances,  and  wlio  fonneriy  were  only 
his  servants  in  the  same  condition  with  them,  and 
came  from  the  same  place  (that  is  to  sav),  New- 
gate ;  and  some  of  them  had  the  mark  of  it  io 
their  bands,  but  were  now  very  honest  men,  and 
lived  in  venr  good  repnte. 

Among  the  rest  of  nls  new  servants  he  came  to 
a  young  fellow  not  above  seventeen  or  ekfatees 
years  <^  age,  and  his  warrant  mentioned  that  he 
was,  though  a  young  man,  yet  an  old  ofl^eoder; 
that  he  had  been  several  times  condemned,  but 
had  been  respited  or  pardoned,  but  stiU  he  coo- 
tinued  an  incorrigible  pickpocket ;  that  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  now  transported,  was  for  pick- 
ing a  merchant's  pocket-book,  or  letter-case,  out 
of  his  pocket,  in  which  were  bills  of  exchange  for 
a  very  great  sum  of  money ;  that  he  had  after- 
wards received  the  money  upon  some  of  the  bills ; 
but  that  going  to  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-street 
with  another  bill,  and  having  demanded  the  money, 
he  was  stopped,  notice  ha^ng  been  given  of  the 
loss  of  them ;  that  he  was  condemn^  to  die  for 
the  felony,  and  being  so  well  known  for  an  old 
offender,  had  certainly  died,  but  the  merchant, 
upon  his  earnest  application,  had  obtained  that 
he  should  be  transported,  on  condition  that  be 
restored  all  the  rest  of  his  bills,  which  be  had 
done  accordingly. 

Our  master  talked  a  long  time  to  this  yomig 
fellow ;  mentioned,  with  some  surprise,  that  he  lo 
young  should  have  followed  such  a  wicked  trade 
so  long  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  an  oM  ofltodcr 
at  so  young  an  age ;  and  that  he  should  be  styled 
incorrigible,  which  Is  to  signily  that,  notwith- 
standing his  being  whipt  two  or  three  thnes,  and 
several  times  punished  by  imprisonmeut,  and  once 
burnt  fai  the  hand,  yet  nothing  would  do  him  any 
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good,  bat  thai  be  was  still  the  iune.  He  talked 
mi^bty  religiously  to  this  boy,  and  told  him,  God 
bttl  Dot  only  spared  him  firom  the  gallows,  but 
M  DOW  mercifully  delivered  him  from  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  oommittiog  the  same  sin  again,  and  put 
it  into  hit  power  to  Ure  an  honest  life,  which  per- 
haps he  knew  not  how  to  do  before ;  and  though 
lome  pert  of  h»  life  now  might  be  laborious,  yet 
he  oogfat  to  look  on  it  to  be  no  more  than  being 
pot  out  apprentice  to  an  honest  trade,  in  which, 
vlim  he  came  out  of  his  time,  he  might  be  able 
to  set  op  for  himself,  and  live  honestly. 

Then  he  told  him  that,  while  he  was  a  servant, 
be  would  have  no  opportunity  to  be  dishonest,  so 
Then  be  came  to  be  for  himself  he  would  have  no 
teaptation  to  it ;  and  so,  after  a  great  many  other 
Usd  tbix^  said  to  hnn  and  the  rest,  they  were 


I  was  exceedingly  moved  at  this  discourse  of 
cor  master*!,  as  anybody  would  judge  I  must  be, 
when  it  was  direct^  to  such  a  young  rogue,  bom 
I  thief  and  bred  op  a  pickpocket,  like  myself ;  for 
i  tboQght  all  my  master  said  was  spoken  to  me, 
lod  fiooietimes  it  came  into  my  head,  that  sore 
nj  master  was  some  extraordinary  man,  and  he 
knew  ail  things  that  ever  I  had  done  in  my  life. 

Bat  1  was  surprised  to  the  last  degree,  when 
m  master,  dismissing  all  the  rest  of  us  servants, 
poioted  at  me,  and  speaking  to  hb  head  clerk, 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  bring  that  young  fellow  hither 
tome." 

I  tud  been  near  a  year  in  the  work,  and  I  had 
plied  it  60  well,  that  the  clerk,  or  head  man,  either 
flattered  me,  or  did  really  believe  that  I  behaved 
very  well :  but  I  was  teirribly  frightened  to  hear 
myself  called  out  aloud,  just  as  they  used  to  call  for 
nch  as  had  done  some  misdemeanor,  and  were 
to  be  lashed,  or  otherwise  corrected. 

1  came  in  like  a  malefoctor  indeed,  and  thought 
IldoJied  like  one  just  taken  in  the  fact,  and  car- 
ned  before  the  justice ;  and  indeed,  when  I  came 
io,  for  I  was  carried  into  an  inner  room,  or  por- 
i^ur,  in  the  house  to  him ;  his  discourse  to  the 
'^t  was  in  a  large  baD,  where  he  sat  in  a  seat 
^e  a  lord  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a  petty  king 
upon  his  throne. 

Wbea  I  came  in,  I  say,  he  ordered  his  man  to 
^draw,  and  I  standing  half  naked  and  bare- 
bi-adcd,  with  my  hangh,  or  hoe,  in  mv  hand  (the 
(icstore  and  figure  I  was  in  at  my  work),  near  the 
<2(«r,  he  bade  me  lay  down  my  hoe,  and  come  near- 
er; then  he  began  to  look  a  little  less  stem  and 
tmibie  than  I  fimded  lum  to  look  before,  or,  per- 
^p«,  both  his  countenance  then  and  before  might 
^1  to  my  imagination,  <tiffering  from  what  they 
^fHy  were ;  for  we  do  not  always  judge  those 
things  by  the  real  temper  of  the  person,  but  by 
^  measure  of  our  apprehensions. 

**  Hark  ye,  young  man,  how  old  are  you  ?**  says 
By  master,  and  so  our  dialogue  began. 

Jatk  **  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  know." 

MagL  •*  What  is  your  name  ?** 

•^oci  **  They  call  me  Colonel  here,  but  my 
i^ame  is  Jack,  an*t  please  your  worship." 

Mast.  **  But  pr'ythee  what  is  thy  name  ?*' 

Jack,  "Jack-* 

Mast,  "  MThat  I  is  thy  Christian  name,  then, 
Colooel,  and  thy  simame  Jack  ?" 

Jack.  *•  Traly,  sir,  to  tell  your  honour  the  troth, 
I  know  little  or  nothing  of  myself  nor  what  my 


trae  name  is ;  but  thus  I  have  been  called  ever 
since  I  remember ;  which  is  my  Christian  name, 
or  which  my  siraame,  or  whether  I  was  ever 
christened  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.** 

Mast,  **  Wen,  however,  that's  honestly  an- 
swered. Pray,  how  came  you  hither,  and  on  what 
account  are  you  made  a  servant  here  ?** 

*Fack,  **  I  wish  your  honour  could  have  patience 
with  me  to  hear  ihe  whole  story ;  it  is  the  hardest 
and  most  unjust  tiling  that  ever  came  before 
you." 

'  Maai,  *'  Say  you  so?  tell  it  me  at  large  then ; 
I'll  hear  it,  I  promise  that,  if  it  be  an  hour  long." 
This  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  at  my  being 
a  soldier,  and  being  persuaded  to  desert  at  Dun- 
bar, and  gave  him  all  the  particulars,  as  they  are 
related  above,  to  the  time  of  my  coming  on  snore, 
and  the  captain  talking  to  me  about  my  bill  after 
I  arrived  here.  He  held  up  his  hands  several 
times  as  I  went  on,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of 
the  usage  I  had  met  with  at  Newcastle,  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  master  of  the  ship ; "  For," 
said  he,  '*  that  captain,  for  all  his  smooth  words, 
must  be  a  rogue. "  So  I  told  him  his  name,  and  the 
name  of  the  ship,  and  he  took  it  down  in  his 
book,  and  then  we  went  on. 

Mast  '*  But  pray  answer  me  honestly,  too,  to 
another  question ;  what  was  it  made  you  so  much 
concerned  at  my  talking  to  the  boy  there,  the 
pickpocket?** 

Jack,  **  Ant  please  your  honour,  it  moved  me 
to  hear  you  talk  so  kindly  to  a  poor  slave." 
Mast,  **  And  was  that  all ;  speak  truly  now  ?** 
Jack,  **  No,  indeed,  but  a  secret  wish  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  you  that  were  so  good  to 
such  a  creature  as  that,  could  but  one  way  or 
other  know  my  case,  and  that  if  you  did,  you 
would  certainly  pity  me,  and  do  something  for 
me.** 

Mast,  **  Well,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his 
case  that  hit  with  your  own,  that  made  you  so 
affected  with  it,  for  I  saw  tears  come  from  vour 
eyes,  and  it  was  that  made  me  call  to  speak  to 
you." 

Jack,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been  a  wicked  Idle 
boy,  and  was  left  desolate  in  the  world ;  but  that 
boy  is  a  thief,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  I 
never  was  before  a  court  of  justice  in  my  life." 

Mast.  "  W^ell,  I  won*t  examme  you  too  far; 
if  you  were  never  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
are  not  a  criminal  transported,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  inquire  of  you.  You  have  been  ill 
used,  that*s  certain,  and  was  it  that  that  affected 
you?** 

Jack,  **  Yes,  Indeed,  please  your  honour :"  (we 
all  called  him  his  honour  or  his  worship.) 

Mast.  "  Well,  now  I  do  know  your  case,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  You  speak  of  a  bill  of  94L  of 
which  you  would  have  given  the  captain  40/.  for 
your  liberty ;  have  you  that  bill  in  your  keeping 
still?" 

Jack.  **  Yes,  su-,  here  it  is."  (I  pulled  it  out  of 
the  waistband  of  my  drawers,  where  I  always 
found  means  to  preserve  it,  wrapped  op  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  pinned  to  the  waistband,  and 
yet  almost  worn  out  too  with  often  pinning  and 
removing,  so  I  gave  it  to  him  to  read,  and  he 
read  it. ) 

Mast.  "  And  is  this  gentleman  in  being  thai 
gave  you  the  bill  ?" 
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Jack.  **  Yes,  sir,  he  was  aHv«,  and  m  good 
health,  when  I  came  from  London,  which  you 
may  see  by  the  date  of  the  bill,  for  I  came  away 
the  next  day.** 

Mast,  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  was  willing  to  get  this  bill  of  yon,  when 
you  came  on  shore  here.*' 

Jack.  **  I  would  have  given  it  into  his  posses- 
sion, if  he  would  have  carried  me  and  my  brother 
back  again  to  England,  and  have  taken  what  he 
asked  for  us  out  of  it.** 

Mast  "  Ay,  but  he  knew  better  than  that  too ; 
he  knew,  if  he  had  any  friends  there,  they  would 
cull  him  to  an  account  for  what  he  had  done ;  but 
I  wonder  he  did  not  take  it  from  you  while  you 
were  at  sea,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force." 

Jack.  **  He  did  not  attempt  that  indeed.** 

Mast  "  Well,  young  man,  I  have  a  mind  to 
try  if  I  con  do  you  any  service  in  this  case.  On 
my  word,  if  the  money  can  be  paid,  and  you  can 
get  it  safe  over,  I  might  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
be  a  better  man,  than  your  master,  if  you  will  be 
honest  and  diligent" 

Jack.  **  As  I  behave  myself  in  your  service, 
sir,  you  will,  I  hope,  judge  of  the  rest.** 

Ma8t.  **  But  perhaps  you  hanker  alter  return- 
ing to  England.** 

Jack.  **  Np,  indeed,  sir,  if  I  can  but  get  my 
bread  honestly  here.  1  have  no  mind  to  go  to 
England,  for  I  know  not  how  to  get  my  bread 
there ;  if  I  had,  I  had  not  listed  for  a  soldier." 

Matt.  "  Well,  but  I  must  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  that  part  hereafter ;  for  'tis  indeed 
something  strange  that  you  should  list  for  a  sol- 
dier when  you  had  94^  in  your  pocket'* 

Jack.  *'  I  shall  give  your  worship  as  particular 
account  of  that  as  I  have  of  the  other  part  of  my 
life,  if  you  please,  but  *tis  very  long.** 

AfasL  '*  Well,  we  will  have  that  another  time ; 
but  to  the  case  in  hand;  are  you  wUHng  {  should 
send  to  anybody  at  London,  to  talk  with  that 
gentleman  that  gave  you  the  bill ;  not  to  take  the 
money  of  him,  but  to  ask  him  only  whether  he 
has  so  much  money  of  yours  in  his  hands  ?  and 
whether  he  will  port  with  it  when  you  shall  give 
order,  and  send  the  bill,  or  a  duplicate  of  it? 
that  is,*'  says  he,  "  the  copy ;"  and  it  was  well  he 
did  say  so,  for  I  did  not  understand  the  word 
duplicate  at  all. 

Jack.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  will  give  you  the  bill  itself, 
if  you  please,  I  can  trust  it  with  you,  though  I 
could  not  with  him.'* 

MoBi.  "  No,  no,  younir  man,  I  wont  take  it 
from  you.** 

Jack.  "  I  wish  your  worship  would  please  to 
keep  it  for  me,  for,  if  I  should  lose  it,  tnen  I  am 
quite  undone.** 

Ma9L  **  I  will  keep  it  for  you.  Jack,  if  you 
will,  but  then  you  shall  have  a  note  under  my 
hand,  signifying  that  I  have  it,  and  will  return  it 
you  upon  demand,  which  will  be  as  safie  to  you 
as  the  bill ;  I  won't  take  it  else.** 

So  I  gave  my  master  the  bill,  and  he  gave  me 
his  note  for  it ;  and  he  was  a  faithful  steward  for 
me,  as  you  will  hear  in  its  place.  After  this  con- 
ference I  was  dismissed,  and  went  to  my  work, 
but,  ^x>ut  two  hours  after,  the  steward,  or  the 
overseer  of  the  plantation,  came  riding  by,  and, 
coming  up  to  me  as  1  was  at  work,  pulled  a 
bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  calling  me  to  him. 


gave  me  a  dram  of  mm ;  when,  in  good  manners, 
I  had  taken  but  a  little  sup,  he  heU  it  oat  to  me 
again  and  bade  me  take  another,  and  spoke  won- 
drous civilly  to  me,  quite  otherwise  than  he  uied 
to  do. 

This  encouraged  me  and  heartened  me  very 
much ;  but  yet  I  had  no  particular  view  of  any. 
thing,  or  which  way  I  should  have  any  reliet 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  we  were  all  goiog  out 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  the  overseer  called 
me  to  him  again,  and  gave  me  a  dram  and  agood 
piece  of  bread,  and  bade  me  come  off  from  m\ 
work  about  one  o'clock,  and  come  to  him  to  the 
house,  for  he  must  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  I  came,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  ordinary  habit  of  a  poor  half-naked  slave. 
'*  Come  hither,  young  man,"  says  he,  *'and  give 
me  your  hoe.**  When  I  gave  it  him,  **  Weil," 
says  he,  "  you  are  to  work  no  more  in  this  plan. 
tation." 

I  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  I  was  frightened 
'*  What  have  1  done,  sir,**  said  I,  "and  whither 
am  I  to  be  sent  away  ?** 

'*  Nay,  nay,"  says  he,  and  looked  very  plea- 
santly ;  "  do  not  be  frightened,  'tis  for  your  good, 
'tis  not  to  hurt  you ;  f  am  ordered  to  make  m 
overseer  of  you,  and  you  shall  be  a  slave  no 
longer." 

**  Alas  r  says  I  to  him,  "  I  an  overseer !  1  m 
in  no  condition  for  it  I  have  no  clothes  to  pot 
on,  no  linen,  nothing  to  help  myself." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  '*  you  may  be  better 
used  than  you  are  aware  of;  come  hither  with 
me.^  So  he  led  me  into  a  vast  great  warefaoosc, 
or  rather  set  of  warehouses,  one  within  another, 
and  calling  the  warehouse-keeper,  **  Here,"  says 
he,  "you  must  clothe  this  man,  and  give  hiin 
everything  necessary,  upon  the  foot  of  number 
five,  and  give  the  bill  to  me ;  our  master  hxi 
ordered  me  to  allow  it  in  the  acoompt  of  the  west 
plantation.**  That  was,  it  seems,  Uie  plaatatioD 
where  I  was  to  go. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  STUMBLE  AT  THB  THRS8H0LD  OP  MT  NEW  omci 
— I  STUDY  TO  RENDER  THB  NEGROES  OBEDIENT 
WITHOUT  PUNISHMENT,  AND  SUCCEED — OUR  MAS- 
TER   VISITS    THE    PLANTATION OONVKR5ATI0!' 

WITH  HIM — I  OAIN   HIS   GOOD   GRACES  MOaS  AND 
MORE — FIDELITY  OF  A  NEGRO. 

Accordingly,  the  warehouse-keeper  carried  me 
into  an  inner  warehouse,  where  were  several  suits 
of  clothes  oi  the  sort  his  orders  mentioned,  whieh 
were  plain,  but  good  sort  of  clothes,  ready  made, 
being  of  a  good  broad-cloth,  about  1  Is.  a  }'ard  in 
England,  and  with  this  he  gave  me  three  good 
shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes,  stockings  and  gloves,  t 
hat,  six  neckcloths,  and,  in  short,  everytfaing  I 
could  want ;  and  when  he  had  looked  eveiything 
out,  and  fitted  them,  he  lets  me  into  a  little  room 
by  itself.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  go  in  there  a  slave, 
and  come  out  a  gentleman ;"  and  with  that  car- 
ried ever}'thing  into  the  room,  and,  shutting  the 
door,  bid  me  put  them  on,  which  I  did  most  will- 
ingly ;  and  now  you  may  believe  that  I  began  to 
hope  for  something  better  than  ordinary. 

In  a  little  whOe  after  this  came  the  overseer. 
and  gave  me  joy  of  my  new  clothes,  and  told  me 
I  must  go  with  him ;  so  I  was  carried  to  soother 
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plantation,  larger  than  that  where  I  worked  be- 
f«w,  &Dd  where  there  were  two  overseers,   or 

4rks,  one  withiD  doors  and  two  without.     This 

•'  w»s  removed  to  another  plantation,  and  I  was 

<i  there  in  his  room  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 

M  ithout  doors,  and  my  business  was  to  look 

!  ^  sf>n'ants  and  negroes,  and  take  care  that 

:  their  business,  provide  their  food,  and, 

■t.  .nfh  ETovem  and  direct  them. 

'  ■>  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  in  my 

. ! Its  at  this  advancement,  and  it  is  impossible 

~  me  to  express  the  joy  of  mv  mind  upon  this 
•  <  d<«ioti ;  but  there  came  a  dif&culty  upon  me 
'it  shocked  me  so  violently,  and  went  so  against 
ny  very  nature,  that  I  really  had  almost  forfeited 
ray  place  about  it,  and,  in  all  appearance,  the 
Cirour  of  our  master,  who  had  been  so  generoas 
tome;  and  this  was,  that  when  I  entered  upon 
my  office,  I  hod  a  horse  given  me,  and  a  long 
bone-whip,  like  what  we  coll  in  England  a  hunt- 
ia^-whip.  The  horse  was  to  ride  up  and  down 
all  over  the  plantation  to  see  the  servants  and 
onrroes  did  their  work,  and  the  plantation  being 
.'0  large,  it  could  not  be  done  on  foot,  at  least  so 
often  and  so  eiTectaally  as  was  required ;  and  the 
horse-whip  was  given  me  to  correct  and  lash  the 
^res  and  servants  when  they  proved  negligent 
or  qoarrclsome,  or,  in  short,  were  guilty  of  any 
offcooe.  This  part  turned  the  very  blood  within 
my  veins,  and  I  could  not  think  of  it  with  any 
ttrmper,  that  I,  who  was  but  yesterday  a  servant 
or  slave  like  them,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
sane  lash,  should  lift  up  my  hand  to  the  cruel  work 
nfaich  was  mv  terror  but  the  day  before.  This, 
I  say,  I  could  not  do ;  insomuch  that  the  negroes 
perceived  it,  and  I  had  soon  so  much  contempt 
upon  my  authority  that  we  were  all  in  disorder. 

The  ingratitude  of  their  return  for  the  com- 
passion I  showed  them  provoked  me,  I  confess, 
saA  a  little  hardened  my  heart ;  and  I  began  with 
the  negroes,  two  of  whom  I  was  obliged  to  cor- 
T^  and  I  thought  I  did  it  most  cruelly ;  but 
after  1  lashed  them  till  every  blow  I  struck  them 
hart  myself,  and  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  the  work, 
the  rof^es  laughed  at  me,  and  one  of  them  had 
the  hnpudence  to  say  behind  my  back,  that,  if  he 
bad  the  whipping  of  me,  he  woiild  show  me  better 
how  to  whip  a  negro. 

Wen,  however,  I  had  no  power  to  do  it  in  such 
a  barharous  manner  as  I  found  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  done,  and  the  defect  began  to  be  a  de- 
triment to  our  master's  business,  and  now  I  began 
indeed  to  see  that  the  cruelty  so  much  talked  of 
csed  in  Virginia  and  Borbadoes  and  other  colo- 
ur's, in  whipping  the  negro  slaves,  was  not  so 
DQcb  owing  to  the  tyranny  and  passion  and 
ertielty  of  the  English  as  had  been  reported ;  the 
En^ish  not  being  accounted  to  be  of  a  cruel  dis- 
po^tion,  and  really  are  not  so;  but  that  it  is 
<wing  to  the  brutality  and  obstinate  temper  of  the 
nqrroes,  who  cannot  be  managed  by  kindness  and 
coartesy,  but  must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
beaten  with  scorpions,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it, 
wh!  must  be  used  as  they  do  use  them,  or  they 
would  rise  and  murder  all  their  masters,  which, 
their  numbers  considered,  would  not  be  hard  for 
them  to  do  if  they  had  arms  and  ammunition 
whaMe  to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  their  nature. 

But  I  began  to  see  at  the  same  time  that  this 
onital  temper  of  the  negroes  was  not  rightly  ma- 


naged ;  that  they  did  not  take  the  best  course 
with  them  to  make  them  sensible  either  of  mercy 
or  punishment ;  and  it  was  evident  to  mo  that 
even  the  worst  of  those  tempers  might  be  brought 
to  a  compliance  without  the  lash,  or,  at  least, 
without  so  much  of  it  as  they  generally  inflicted. 

Our  master  was  really  a  man  of  humanity  him- 
self,  and  was  sometimes  so  full  of  tenderness  that 
he  would  forbid  the  severities  of  his  overseers  and 
stewards ;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  and  was 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  his 
upper  servants ;  yet  he  would  often  bid  them  be 
merciful,  and  bid  them  consider  the  difference  of 
the  constitution  of  the  bodies  of  the  negroes; 
some  being  l^ss  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  their 
punishment  than  others,  and  some  of  them  less 
obstinate  too  than  others. 

However,  somebody  was  so  officious  as  to  in- 
form him  against  me  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
let  him  know  that  I  neglected  his  affairs,  and 
that  the  servants  were  under  no  government ;  by 
which  means  his  plantation  was  not  duly  managed, 
and  that  all  things  were  in  disorder. 

This  was  a  heavy  charge  for  a  young  overseer, 
and  his  honour  came  like  a  iudge,  with  all  his 
attendants,  to  look  into  things,  and  hear  the 
cause.  However,  he  was  so  just  to  me,  as  that, 
before  he  censured  me,  he  resolved  to  hear  me 
i\illy,  and  that  not  only  publicly  but  in  private 
too ;  and  the  last  part  of  this  was  my  particular 
good  fortune ;  for  as  he  had  formerly  allowed  me 
to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  so  1  had  the  like 
freedom  now,  and  had  full  liberty  to  explain  and 
defend  myself. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  complaint  against  me 
till  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth ;  nor  anything 
of  his  coming  till  I  saw  him  in  the  very  planta- 
tion, viewing  his  work,  and  viewing  the  several 
pieces  of  ground  that  were  ordered  to  be  new 
planted;  and  after  he  had  rode  all  round,  and 
seen  things  in  the  condition  which  they  were  to 
be  seen  in ;  how  everything  was  in  its  due  order, 
and  the  servants  and  negroes  were  all  at  work, 
and  everything  appearing  to  his  mind,  he  went 
into  the  house. 

As  I  saw  him  come  up  the  walks  I  ran  towards 
him,  and  made  my  homage,  and  gave  him  my 
humble  thanks  for  the  gomfaiess  he  had  showed 
me,  in  taking  me  from  the  miserable  condition  I 
was  in  before,  and  employing  and  entrusting  me 
in  his  business ;  and  he  looked  pleasant  enough, 
though  he  did  not  say  much  at  first,  and  I 
attended  him  through  the  whole  plantation,  gave 
him  an  account  of  everything  as  he  went  along, 
answered  all  his  objections  and  inquiries  every- 
where  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not 
expect,  and,  as  he  acknowledged  afterwards, 
everything  was  very  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  was  an  overseer,  as  I  observed,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  plantation,  who  was,  though  not 
over  me,  yet  in  a  work  superior  to  mine ;  for  his 
business  was  to  see  the  tobacco  packed  up,  and 
deliver  it  cither  on  board  the  sloops,  or  other- 
wise, OS  our  master  ordered,  and  to  receive  , 
English  ffoods  from  the  grand  warehouse,  which 
was  at  the  other  plantation,  because  that  was  , 
nearest  the  water  side ;  and,  in  short,  to  keep 
the  accompts. 

This  overseer,  an  honest  and  upright  man, 
made  no  complaint  to  him  of  his  business  being 


neglected,  as  above,  or  of  anything  like  it,  though 
he  inquired  of  him  about  it,  and  that  very  strictly 
too. 

I  should  have  said,  that  as  he  rode  over  the 
plantation,  he  came  in  his  round  to  the  place 
where  the  servants  were  usually  corrected,  when 
they  had  done  any  fault;  and  there  stood  two 
negroes,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  as  it 
were  under  sentence ;  and  when  he  came  near 
them,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  made  pitiful 
signs  to  him  for  mercy.  **  Alas !  alas  r  says  he, 
turning  to  me,  **  why  did  you  bring  me  this  way  ? 
I  do  not  love  such  sights,  what  must  I  do  now? 
I  must  pardon  them ;  prithee,  what  have  they 
done  ?"  I  told  him  tlie  particular  offences  which 
they  were  brought  to  the  place  for;  one  had 
stolen  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  had  made  himself 
drunk  with  it,  and  when  he  was  drunk,  had  done 
a  great  many  mad  things,  and  had  attempted  to 
knock  one  d  the  white  servant's  brains  out  with 
a  handspike ;  but  that  the  white  man  had 
avoided  the  blow,  and,  striking  up  the  negro's 
heels,  had  seized  him,  and  brought  him  prisoner 
thither,  where  he  had  lain  all  night ;  and  that  I 
had  told  him  he  was  to  be  whippy  that  day,  and 
the  next  three  days,  twice  every  day. 

^  And  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?**  says  lus 
honour,  *'  why  you  would  kill  the  poor  wretch  ; 
and  80,  besides  the  blood  which  you  would  have 
to  answer  for,  you  would  lose  me  a  lusty  man 
negro,  which  cost  me  at  least  dOL  or  46l  and 
bring  a  reproach  upon  my  whole  plantation ;  nay, 
and  more  than  that,  some  of  them  in  revenge 
would  murder  me,  if  ever  it  was  in  their  power." 

"  Sir,**  says  I,  "  if  those  fellows  are  not  kept  J 
under  by  violence,  I  believe  you  are  satisfied 
nothing  is  to  be  done  with  them ;  and  it  is  re. 
ported,  in  your  works,  that  I  have  been  rather 
their  jest  than  their  terror,  for  want  of  using 
them  as  they  deserve ;  and  I  was  resolved,  how 
much  soever  it  is  against  my  own  disposition, 
that  your  service  should  not  suffer  for  my  un- 
seasonable forbearance ;  and  therefore,  if  I  had 
scourged  him  to  death — ** — "  Hold,"  says  he, "  no, 
no,  by  no  means,  no  such  severity  in  my  bounds ; 
remember,  young  man,  you  were  once  a  servant, 
deal  as  you  would  acknowledge  it  would  be  just 
to  deal  with  you  in  his  case,  and  mingle  alwa>'s 
some  mercy ;  I  desire  it,  and  let  the  consequence 
of  being  too  gentle  be  placed  to  my  account** 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire,  and  the 
more,  because  what  passed  was  in  public,  and 
several,  both  negroes  and  white  servants,  as  well 
as  the  particular  persons  who  had  accused  me, 
heard  it  all,  though  I  did  not  know  it.  "  A  cruel 
dog  of  an  overseer,'*  says  one  of  the  white  ser- 
vants behind,  "  he  would  have  whipped  poor 
bullet-head  (so  they  called  the  negro  that  was  to 
be  punished)  to  death,  if  his  honour  had  not 
happened  to  come  to-day." 

However,  I  urged  the  notorious  crime  this  fel- 
low was  guilty  of,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
such  forbearance,  from  the  refractory  and  incor- 
rigible temper  of  the  negroes,  and  pressed  a  little 
the  necessity  of  making  examples ;  but  he  said, 
"  Well,  well,  do  it  the  next  time,  but  not  now  ;** 
so  I  said  no  more. 

The  other  fellow's  crime  was  trifling  compared 
with  this ;  and  the  master  went  forwaurd,  talking 
of  it  to  me,  and  I  following  him,  till  we  came  to  I 


the  house ;  when,  after  he  had  been  sat  down  a 
while,  he  called  me  to  him ;  and,  not  suffering 
my  accusers  to  come  near,  till  he  had  heard  m) 
defence,  he  b^an  with  me  thus. 

Mast.  **  Hark  ye,  young  man,  I  must  have 
some  discourse  with  you.  Your  conduct  is  com- 
plained of  since  I  set  you  over  this  plantation ; 
1  thought  your  sense  of  the  obligation  I  had  laid 
on  you  would  have  secured  your  diltgeoce  and 
faithfulness  to  me." 

JacL  **  1  am  very  sorry  any  oomplaint  should 
be  made  of  me,  because  the  obligati(«n  I  am  under 
to  your  honour  (and  which  I  freely  confess)  does 
bind  me  to  your  interest  in  the  strongest  minneT 
imaginable ;  and,  however  I  may  have  niist.ikcD 
my  business,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  willingly 
neglected  it" 

Most,  "  Well,  I  shall  not  condemn  you  with- 
out hearing  you,  and  therefore  I  called  you  io 
now  to  tell  you  of  it" 

Jack,  "  I  humbly  thank  your  honour ;  I  have 
but  one  petition  more,  and  that  is,  that  I  may 
know  my  accusation;  and,  if  you  please,  my 
accusers." 

Matt.  "  The  first  you  shall,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  talking  to  you  in  private;  and  if 
there  is  any  need  of  a  further  hearing,  you  ^hall 
know  your  accusers  too.  What  yon  are  charged 
with  is  just  contrar)'  to  what  appeared  to  me 
just  now,  and  therefore  you  and  I  must  come  to 
a  new  understanding  about  it,  for  I  thought  I 
was  too  cunning  for  you,  and  now  I  think  you 
have  been  too  cunning  for  me.*' 

Jack.  **  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  be  offended 
that  I  do  not  fully  understand  you." 

Mast.  "  I  believe  you  do  not ;  come,  tell  me 
honestly,  did  you  really  intend  to  whip  the  poor 
negro  twice  a  day  for  four  days  together,  that  is 
to  say,  to  whip  him  to  death,  for  that  would  have 
been  the  English  of  it,  and  the  end  of  it!" 

Jack.  "  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  guess,  sir,  I 
believe  I  know  the  charge  that  is  brought  against 
mo ;  and  that  your  honour  has  been  told,  that  i 
have  been  too  gentle  with  the  negroes,  as  well  as 
with  other  servants ;  and  that  when  they  dosaned 
to  be  used  with  the  ac^customed  severity  of  the 
country,  I  have  not  given  them  half  eoougb; 
and  that  by  this  means  they  are  careless  of  your 
business,  and  that  your  plantation  is  not  well 
looked  after,  and  the  like." 

Mast.  ^  Weil,  you  guess  right ;  go  on." 

Jack.  **  The  first  part  of  the  chaige  I  confess, 
but  the  last  I  deny ;  and  appeal  to  your  honour's 
strictest  examination  into  every  part  of  it." 

Mast.  "  If  the  last  part  could  be  true,  I  would 
be  glad  the  first  were :  for  it  would  be  an  infinite 
satisfaction  to  me  that,  mv  buoness  not  being 
neglected  nor  our  safety  endangered,  those  poor 
wretches  could  be  used  with  more  humanity ;  for 
cruelty  is  the  aversion  of  my  nature,  and  it  is  the 
only  uncomfortable  thing  that  attends  me  in  all 
my  prosperity." 

Jack.  "  I  freely  acknowledge,  sir,  that  at  fir^ 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  myself  to  that 
terrible  work.  How  could  I,  that  was  but  just 
come  out  of  the  terror  of  it  myself^  and  had  but 
the  day  before  been  a  poor,  naked,  miserable  ser- 
vant myself,  and  might  be  to-morrow  reduced  to 
the  same  condition  again ;  how  oould  I  use  this 
(showing  a  horsewhip)  terrible  weapon  on  the 
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naked  flesh  of  my  feUow-servanto  as  well  as  fel- 
low creatures?  At  least,  sir,  when  my  daty 
made  it  absolutely  necessary,  I  could  not  do  it 
KJtboat  the  utmost  horror.  1  beseech  you  par- 
doo  me  if  I  have  such  a  tenderness  in  my  nature, 
that  though  I  might  be  fit  to  be  your  servant,  I 
am  ineapable  of  being  an  executioner,  having 
been  so  offender  myself.** 

MqmL  **  Well,  but  how  then  can  my  business 
be  done ;  and  how  will  this  terrible  obstinacy  of 
the  negroes,  who,  they  teO  me,  can  be  no  other- 
vtfc  governed,  be  kept  from  neglect  of  their  work, 
or  even  insolence  and  rebellion  ?** 

Jotk.  "  This  brings  me,  sir,  to  the  latter  part 
of  my  defence ;  and  here  I  hope  your  honouf  will 
w  pleased  to  call  my  accusers,  or  that  you  will 
^Te  yourself  the  trouble  of  taking  the  exactest 
fiev  of  your  plantation,  and  see,  or  let  them  show 
TOO,  if  anything  is  neglected,  if  your  business  has 
ioflered  in  an^iing,  or  if  your  negroes  or  other 
servants  are  under  less  government  than  they 
nere  before;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  luive  found 
out  that  happy  secret  to  have  good  order  kept, 
the  business  <k  the  plantation  done,  and  that  with 
diligence  and  dispatch,  and  that  the  negroes  are 
kept  in  awe,  the  natural  temper  of  them  sub- 
jeeted,  and  the  safety  and  peace  of  your  family 
ietmred,  as  well  by  gentle  means  as  by  rough,  by 
moderate  correction  as  by  t«)rture  and  barbarity, 
by  a  due  awe  of  just  discipline  as  by  the  horror  of 
innflerable  torments,  I  nope  your  honour  will 
Qot  lay  that  sin  to  my  charge.** 

Mat  **  No,  indeed ;  you  would  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable manager  that  ever  I  employed ;  but  how 
then  does  this  consist  w'<h  the  cruel  sentence  you 
bad  passed  on  the  poor  fellow  that  is  in  your  con- 
<)emoed  hole  yonder,  who  was  to  be  whipped 
e^  times  in  fonr  days? 

Jack,  **  Very  well,  sir;  first,  sir,  he  remains 
Doder  the  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  punishment 
» severe  as  no  negro  ever  had  before ;  this  fellow, 
vith  your  leave,  I  intended  to  release  to-morrow 
^itbo'ut  any  whipping  at  all,  alter  talking  to  him 
n  my  way  about  his  offence,  and  raising  in  his 
mind  a  sense  of  the  value  of  pardon ;  and  if  this 
nukes  him  a  better  servant  than  the  severest 
tt!upping  win  do,  then  I  presume  you  would 
aHow  I  have  gain«l  a  point.** 

Matt  **  Ay,  bnt  what  if  it  should  not  be  so? 
for  these  fellows  have  no  sense  of  gratitude." 

Jack.  "That  is,  sir,  because  they  are  never 
pardoned ;  if  they  offend,  they  never  know  what 
mere}'  is,  and  what  then  have  they  to  be  grate- 
folfor?* 

MasL  **  Thou  art  in  the  right  indeed ;  where 
there  is  no  mercy  shown,  there  is  no  obligation 
laid  upon  them.** 

Jack.  **  Besides,  sir,  if  they  have  at  any  time 
^<^  let  go,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  are  not 
t&Id  what  the  case  is ;  they  take  no  pains  with 
tlion  to  imprint  principles  of  gratitude  on  their 
minda,  to  tell  them  what  kindness  is  shown  them, 
uhI  vhat  they  are  indebted  for  it,  and  wliat  they 
migbt  gain  in  the  end  by  it** 

Most  **  But  do  you  think  such  usaxe  would 
do  ?  Would  it  make  any  impression  ?  You  per- 
suade yourself  it  would,  but  vou  see  *tis  against 
d»e  received  notion  of  the  whole  country. ** 

JoA.  **  Tliere  are,  it  may  be,  public  and  na- 


tional mistakes  and  errors  in  conduct,  and  this 
is  one." 

Matt,  '*  Have  you  tried  it  ?  You  cannot  say  it 
is  a  mistake  till  you  have  tried  and  proved  it  to 
be  so.** 

Jack.  '*  Your  whole  plantation  is  a  proof  of  it. 
This  very  fellow  had  never  acted  as  he  did  if  he 
had  not  gotten  rum  in  his  head,  and  been  out  of 
the  government  of  himself ;  so  that  indeed  adl  the 
offence  I  ought  to  have  punished  him  for  had 
been  that  of  stealing  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  drinking 
it  all  up;  in  which  case,. like  Noah,  he  did  not 
know  the  strength  of  it,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his 
head  he  was  a  roadman,  he  was  as  one  raging 
and  distracted ;  so  that,  for  all  the  rest,  he  de- 
served pity  rather  than  punishment.'* 

Mast.  "  Thou  art  right,  certainly  right,  nnd 
thou  wilt  be  a  rare  fellow  if  thou  canst  bring 
these  notions  into  practice :  I  wish  you  had  tried 
it  upon  any  one  particular  negro,  that  I  might 
see  an  example ;  i  would  give  SOOL  it  eould  be 
brought  to  bear.** 

Jack.  *'  I  desire  nothing,  tpr,  but  your  favour 
and  the  advantage  of  obliging  you ;  I  will  show 
you  an  example  of  it  among  your  own  negroes, 
and  all  the  plantation  will  acknowledge  it.** 

Mast.  "  You  make  my  very  heart  glad  within 
me.  Jack ;  if  you  can  bring  this  to  pass,  I  here 
give  you  my  word  Til  not  only  give  you  your  own 
freedom,  but  make  a  man  of  you  for  this  world  as 
long  as  you  live.'* 

L^pon  this  I  bowed  to  him  very  respectfully, 
and  told  him  the  following  story.  There  is  a 
negro,  sir,  in  your  plantation,  who  has  been  your 
servant  several  years  before  I  came;  he  did  a 
fault  that  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself, 
but  perhaps  would  have  been  worse  if  they  had 
indeed  gone  further,  and  I  had  him  brought  into 
the  usual  place  and  tied  him  by  the  thumbs  for 
correction,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  be 
whipped  and  pickled  in  a  dreadful  manner.  After 
I  had  made  proper  impressions  on  his  mind  of  the 
terror  of  his  punishment,  and  found  that  he  was 
sufficiently  humbled  by  it,  I  went  into  the  house 
and  caused  him  to  be  brought  out,  just  as  they  do 
when  they  go  to  correct  the  negroes  on  such 
occasions :  when  he  was  stripped  and  tied  up,  he 
had  two  lashes  given  him  that  were  indeed  very 
cruel  ones,  and  1  called  to  them  to  hold.  "  Hold,** 
said  I  to  the  two  men  that  had  just  begun  to  lay 
on  upon  the  poor  fellow,  "  hold,**  said  I ;  **  let  me 
talk  to  him.** 

So  he  was  taken  down.  Then  I  began  and 
represented  to  him  how  kind  you,  that  were  his 
great  master,*  had  been  to  him ;  that  )ou  had 
never  done  him  any  harm,  that  you  had  used 
him  gently,  and  he  had  never  been  brought  to 
this  punishment  in  so  many  years,  though  he  had 
done  some  faults  before ;  that  this  was  a  notorious 
offence,  for  he  had  stolen  some  rum,  and  made 
himself  and  two  other  negroes  drunk-mnd,f  and 
had  abused  two  women  negroes  who  had  hus- 


*  So  the  npgroes  call  thn  owner  of  the  iJantationy 
or  at  least  so  they  called  him,  because  he  was  a 
grpot  man  in  the  country,  having  three  or  four  large 
plantations. 

■f  To  be  drunk  in  a  negro  is  to  be  mad ;  for  when 
they  ^et  rum  they  are  worse  than  raving,  and  fit  to 
do  any  manner  of  mischiefi 
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bands  in  our  master's  service,  but  in  another 
plantation;  and  played  several  pranks,  and  for 
this  I  had  appointed  him  this  punishment 

He  shook  his  head,  and  made  signs  that  he  was 
tnycluse  torfee,  as  he  called  it.  '*  And  wh&t  will 
you  say  or  do,"  said  I,  *'  if  I  should  prevaQ  with 
the  great  master  to  pardon  yon  ?  I  nave  a  mind 
to  go  and  see  if  I  can  beg  for  you.**  He  told  me 
he  would  lie  down,  let  me  kill  him ;  **  me  will," 
says  he,  "  run,  go,  fetch,  bring  for  you  as  long  as 
me  live.**  Thu  was  the  opportunity  I  had  a 
mind  to  have,  to  try  whether,  as  negroes  have  all 
the  other  faculties  of  reasonable  creatures,  they 
haid  not  also  some  sense  of  kindness,  some  prin- 
ciples of  natural  generosity,  which,  in  short,  is 
the  foundation  of  gratitude ;  for  gratitude  is  the 
product  of  generous  principles. 

**  You  please  me  with  the  beginning  of  this 
story,"  says  he ;  "I  hope  you  have  carried  it  on.** 

"  Yes,  sir,**  says  I,  "  it  has  been  carried  on 
farther  perhaps  than  you  imagine,  or  will  think 
has  been  possible  in  such  a  case.** 

But  I  was  not  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  the 
merit  to  myself.  "  No,  no,**  said  I,  "  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  or  run  for  me,  you  must  do  all  that  for 
our  great  master,  for  it  will  be  from  him  entirely 
that  you  will  be  pardoned,  if  you  are  pardoned 
at  all,  for  your  offence  is  against  him ;  and  what 
will  you  say,  will  you  be  grateful  to  him,  and  run, 
go,  fetch,  bring,  for  him  as  long  as  you  live,  as 
you  have  said  you  would  for  me  ?** 

"  Yes,  indeed,**  says  he,  "  and  wMchee  do^  mucAes 
do,  for  you  too  (he  would  not  leave  me  out) ;  you 
ask  him  for  me.** 

Well,  I  put  off  all  his  promised  gratitude  to 
me  from  myself^  as  was  my  duty,  and  placed  it  to 
your  account;  told  him  I  knew  you  was  muchee 

food,  muckee  pitiful,  and  I  would  persuade  you  if 
could ;  and  so  told  him  I  would  go  to  you, 
and  ho  should  bo  whipped  no  more  till  I  came 
again.  "  But,  hark  ye,  Mouchat,**  says  1  (that  was 
the  negro's  name),  *'  thev  tell  me  when  I  came 
hither,  that  there  is  no  showing  kindness  to  any 
of  vou  negroes ;  that  when  we  spare  you  from 
whipping,  you  laugh  at  us,  and  are  the  worse.** 

Ho  looked  very  serious  at  me,  and  said,  **  O 
that  no  BO ;  the  masters  say  so,  but  no  be  so,  no 
be  so,  indcede,  indeede,**  and  so  we  parleyed. — 

Jaidt.  *'  Why  do  they  say  so  then?  To  be 
sure  they  have  tried  you  all.** 

Negro,  "  No,  no,  they  no  try,  they  say  so,  but 
no  try." 

Jack,  **  I  hear  them  all  say  so.** 

Nepro,  **  Me  tell  you  the  true ;  they  have  no 
mercie,  they  beat  us  cruel,  all  cruel,  they  never 
have  show  mercie.  How  can  they  tell  we  be  no 
better  ?•• 

Jack.  **  What !  do  they  never  spare  ?** 

Negro.  "  Master,  me  speakee  the  true ;  they 
never  give  mercie,  they  always  whippee,  lashee, 
knockee  down,  all  cruel :  n^ro  be  muchee 
better  man,  do  muchee  better  work,  but  they  tell 
us  no  mercie.** 

Jack.  "  But,  what,  do  they  never  show  any 
mercy  ?** 

Negro.  "  No  never,  no  never;  all  whippee,  all 
whlnpee,  cruel,  worse  than  they  whippee  de 
horse,  whippee  de  dog.** 

Jack.  "  But  would  they  be  better  if  they  did  ?** 

Negro.  **  Yes,  yes,  negro  be  muchee  better  if 


they  be  mercie ;  when  they  be  whippee,  whippee, 
negro  muchee  cry,  mucheo  hate,  would  kill  if 
they  had  de  gun ;  but  when  they  maltee  de 
mercie,  then  negro  tell  the  great  tankee,  and 
love  to  worke,  and  do  muchee  worke,  and  be- 
cause be  good  master  to  them." 

Jack.  **  They  say  no,  you  would  laugh  at  tbem, 
and  mock  when  they  show  mercy.** 
>     Negro.  "  How  1    they  say  when  they  show 
'  mercie ;  they  never  show  mercie,  me  never  see 
I  them  show  one  mercie  since  me  live." 
t      **  Now,  sir,"  said  I,  **  if  this  be  so,  reaHy  they 
^go,   I  dare  say,  contrary  to  vour  incfinatioo; 
for  I  sec  you  are  but  too  fiill  of  pity  for  the 
miserable ;  I  saw  it  in  my  own  case ;  and  upon 
a  presumpdon  that  you  had  rather  have  yoar 
work  done  from  a  prindplo  of  love  than  fesr, 
without  making  your  servants  bleed  for  even- 
trifle,  if  it  were  possible, — I  say,  upon  this  pre- 
sumption, I  dealt  with  this  Mouchat  as  you  shall 
hear." 

MagL  **  I  have  never  met  with  anythmg  of 
this  kind  since  I  have  been  a  planter,  which  ii 
now  above  40  years.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
stonr ;  go  on ;  I  expect  a  pleasant  condusioa ' 

Jack,  **  The  conclusion,  sir,  will  be,  I  believe, 
as  much  to  your  satisfaction  as  the  beginning ;  for 
it  every  way  answered  my  expectation,  and  will 
yours  also ;  and  show  you  how  you  might  be  faitb- 
fully  served  if  you  pleased,  for  tis  oertam  you  are 
not  so  served  now." 

MatL  **  No,  indeed;  they  serve  me,  bat  jnst  as 
they  do  the  devil,  Ibr  fear  I  should  hurt  them ; 
but  *tis  contrary  to  an  ingenuous  spirit  to  delight 
in  such  service ;  I  abhor  it,  if  I  could  but  know 
how  to  get  any  other." 

Jack,  **  It  is  easy,  sir,  to  show  vou  tbst  you 
may  be  served  upon  better  principles,  and  con- 
sequently be  better  served,  and  more  to  your 
satisfaction ;  and  I  dare  undertake  to  convince 
you  of  it" 

Mast.  "  Well,  go  on  with  the  story." 

Jack.  **  After  I  had  talked  thus  to  him,  I  said. 
**  Well,  Mouchat,  I  shall  see  how  you  will  bo 
afterward,  if  I  can  get  our  great  master  to  be 
merciful  to  you  at  this  time." 

Negro.  '*  Yes,  you  shall  see,  yon  muchee  see, 
mudiee  see." 

Upon  this,  I  caHed  for  my  horse,  and  went 
from  him,  and  made  as  if  I  rode  away  to  yon, 
who,  they  told  me,  was  in  the  next  plantatioo. 
and  having  staved  four  or  five  hours,  I  came  back 
and  talked  to  him  again ;  told  him  that  I  had 
waited  on  you,  and  that  you  had  heard  of  hi$ 
offence,  was  highly  provoked,  and  had  resol\*ed 
to  cause  him  to  be  severely  punished  for  ao  ex- 
ample to  all  the  negroes  in  the  plantation ;  but 
that  I  had  told  you  how  penitrnt  he  was,  sndhow 
good  he  would  be  if  you  would  pardon  him,  and 
had  at  last  prevailed  on  you:  that  you  had 
told  me  what  all  people  said  of  the  negroof ;  hovr. 
that  to  show  them  mercy,  was  to  make  them  tlilnk 
you  were  never  in  earnest  with  them,  and  that  you 
did  but  trifle  and  play  with  them.  However, 
that  I  had  told  you  what  he  had  said  of  hivaseli, 
and  that  it  was  not  true  of  the  negroes,  and  that 
the  white  men  said  it,  but  that  they  could  oot 
know,  because  they  did  never  show  any  mere;, 
and  therefore  had  never  tried :  that  I  had  per- 
suaded you  to  show  mercy,  to  try  whether  kind- 
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nets  woald  preraQ  as  much  as  cruelty.  "And  now, 
MoQchat,'*  said  I,  "  you  will  be  let  go ;  pray  let 
onr  great  master  see  that  I  have  said  true."  So  I 
ordered  biro  to  be  untied,  gave  him  a  dram  of 
rum  out  of  my  pocket  bottle,  and  ordered  them 
to  give  him  some  victuals. 

Vihm  the  fellow  was  let  loose,  he  came  to  mc, 
and  kneeled  down  to  me,  and  took  hold  of  my 
legs  and  of  my  feet,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
ground,  and  sobbed  and  cried  like  a  child  that 
had  be«^n  corrected,  but  could  not  speak  for  his 
Hfe;  and  thus  he  continued  a  long  time.  I 
would  have  taken  him  up,  but  he  could  not  rise; 
but  I  cried  as  fast  as  he,  for  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  poor  wretch  lie  on  the  ground  to  me,  that 
was  but  a  servant  the  other  &y  like  hims^.  At 
last,  bat  not  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  made 
bim  get  up,  and  then  he  spoke.  "  Me  muchee 
know  good  great  roaster,  muchee  good  you 
master.  No  negro  unthankfol,  me  die  for  them, 
do  me  so  muchee  kind." 

I  dismissed  him  then,  and  bid  him  go  to  his 
wife,  (for  he  was  married,)  and  not  work  that 
afternoon ;  but,  as  he  was  going  away,  I  called 
Urn  again,  and  talked  thus  to  him. 

*•  Now,  Mouchat,"  says  I,  "  you  see  the  white 
men  can  show  mercy ;  now  you  must  tell  all  the 
negroes  what  has  been  reported  of  them,  that 
they  regard  nothing  but  the  whip ;  that  if  they 
are  used  gently  they  are  the  worse,  not  the  better ; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  white  men 
show  them  no  mercy ;  and  convince  them  that 
they  would  be  much  better  treated,  and  used 
kindlier,  if  they  would  shew  themselves  as  grate- 
fii!  for  khid  usage  as  humble  after  torment; 
and  see  if  you  can  work  on  them.** 

**  Me  go,  me  go,**  says  he,  "  me  muchee  talk  to 
tbem ;  they  be  muchee  glaid  as  me  be,  and  do 
{reat  woik,  to  be  used  khid  by  de  great  master.** 

Mast  **  WeU,  but  now,  what  testimony  have 
you  of  this  gratitude  you  speak  of?  Have  you  seen 
any  alteration  among  them  ?" 

Jack.  **  I  come  next  to  that  part,  sir.  About  a 
month  after  this,  I  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
abroad  in  the  plantation  that  I  had  offended  you, 
the  great  master,  and  that  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  plantation,  and  was  to  be  hanged.  Your 
honour  knows  that  some  time  ago  you  sent  me 
upon  your  particular  business  into  Potuxent  river, 
where  I  was  absent  twelve  days,  then  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  have  this  report  spread  about 
UDoog  tibe  negroes  to  see  how  it  would  work. 

Matt  **^Whatl  to  see  how  Mouchat  would 
take  it  ?- 

JadL  Yes,  shr;  and  it  made  a  discovery,  in- 
deed. The  poor  fellow  did  not  believe  it  pre- 
sently, but,  finding  I  was  still  absent,  he  went  to 
the  head  derk,  and  standing  at  hte  door,  said 
nothing,  but  looked  like  a  fool  of  ten  years  old. 
After  some  time  the  upper  overseer  came  out, 
and,  leefaig  him  stand  there,  at  first  said  nothing, 
soppoong  he  had  been  sent  of  some  errand ;  but 
olttervtng  him  to  stand  stock  still,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  same  posture  and  place,  during  the 
time  that  be  had  passed  and  repassed  two  or  three 
^es,  be  stops  short  the  last  time  of  his  coming 
by.  **  What  do  you  want,"  says  he  to  him,  **  that 
yott  stand  idle  here  so  long?" 

"*  Ble  speakee,  me  tell  something,"  says  he. 

Then  the  overseer  thought  some  discovery  was 


at  hand,  and  began  to  listen  to  him.  "  What 
would  you  tell  me  ?"  says  he. 

"  Me  tell  ?  Pray,**  says  he,  "  where  be  de  other 
master?" 

He  meant  he  would  ask  where  he  was.  **  What 
other  master  do  you  mean?"  says  the  clerk. 
*'  What,  do  you  want  to  speak  with  the  great 
master  ?  He  can*t  be  spoke  by  vou.  Pray,  what 
is  your  business ;  cannot  you  teU  it  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  no,  me  no  speakee,  the  great  master,  jkhe 
other  master,"  says  Mouchat. 

**  What,  the  colonel?"  says  the  clerk. 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  colonel,*'  says  he. 

"  Mrhy,  don't  you  know  that  he  is  to  be  hanged 
to>morrow,*'  says  the  clerk,  "  for  making  the  great 
master  angry?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  says  Mouchat,  "me  know,  me 
know ;  but  me  want  speak,  me  tell  something." 

*'  Well,  what  would  you  say  ?"  says  the  clerk. 

*<  O I  me  no  let  him  makee  de  great  master 
angry ;"  with  that  he  kneeled  down  to  the  clerk. 

♦«  What  ails  you?"  says  the  clerk,  "  I  tell  you 
he  must  be  hanged." 

*'  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  no  hang  de  master ;  me 
kneel. for  him  to  great  master." 

«*  You  kneel  for  him  P*  says  the  clerk ;  "  what, 
do  you  think  the  great  master  will  mind  you  ? 
He  has  made  the  great  master  angry,  and  roust 
be  hanged,  I  tell  you ;  what  signifies  your  beg- 

gteg?" 
Negro,  "  O !  me  pray,  me  pray  the  great  master 

for  him." 

Ckrk.  '*  Why,  what  ails  you,  that  you  would 
pray  for  him  ?" 

ffegro,  "  O  t  he  beggee  the  great  master  for  me, 
now  me  beggee  for  him ;  the  great  master  muchee 
good,  muchee  good ;  he  pardon  me  when  the  other 
master  b^;gce  me,  now  he  pardon  him  when  me 
beggee  for  him  again." 

Clerk.  "  No,  no,  your  begging  won't  do.  Will 
you  be  banged  for  him  ?  If  you  do  that,  some- 
thing may  be.** 

Negro.  **  Yes,  yes,  me  be  hang  for  de  poor  mas- 
ter that  beggee  for  me :  Mouchat  shall  hong,  the 
great  master  shall  hangee  me,  whippee  me,  any- 
thing to  save  the  poor  master  that  beggee  me ; 
yes,  ves,  indeed.*' 

clerk.  "  Are  you  in  earnest,  Mouchat?" 

Negro,  "  Yes,  indeed ;  me  tellee  de  true,  the 
great  master  shall  know  me  tellee  de  true,  for  he 
shall  see  the  white  man  hangee  me  Mouchat ; 
poor  negro  Mouchat  will  be  han^oe,  be  whippee, 
anything  for  the  poor  master  that  beggee  for  me." 

With  this  the  poor  fellow  cried  most  pitifully, 
and  there  was  no  room  to  question  his  being  m 
earnest ;  when  on  a  sudden  T  appeared,  for  I  was 
fetched  to  see  all  this  transaction.  I  was  not  in 
the  house  at  first,  but  was  just  come  home  from 
the  business  you  sent  me  of,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
indeed  neither  the  clerk  nor  I  could  bear  it  any 
longer ;  so  he  came  out  to  me, — "  Go  to  him," 
says  he ;  "  you  have  made  an  example  that  will 
never  be  forgot,  that  a  negro  can  be  grateful ;  go 
to  him,"  adds  he,  "for  1  can  talk  to  him  no 
longer."  So  I  appeared,  and  spoke  to  him  pre- 
sently, and  let  him  see  tliat  I  was  at  liberty ;  but 
to  hear  how  the  poor,  fellow  behaved  your  honour 
cannot  but  bo  pleased. 

Mast  "Prithee  go  on,  I  am  pleased  with  it  all; 
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'tis  all  a  new  scene  of  negro  life  to  me,  and  very 
moving.** 

Jack.  "  For  a  good  while  he  stood  as  if  he  had 
been  thunderstruck  and  stupid;  but,  looking 
steadily  at  roe,  though  not  speaking  a  word,  at 
lost  he  mutters  to  himself,  with  a  kind  of  a  laugh, 
— "  Ay,  ay,**  says  he,  **  Mouchat  see,  Mouchat  no 
see ;  me  wakee,  me  no  wakee ;  no  hangee,  no 
hangee ;  he  live  truly,  very  live  ;**  and  then  on  a 
sudden  he  runs  to  me,  snatches  me  away  as  if  I 
had  been  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  takes  me  up 
upon  his  back,  and  runs  away  with  me,  till  I  was 
fain  to  cry  out  to  him  to  stop ;  then  he  sets  me 
down,  and  looks  at  me  again,  then  falls  a  dancing 
about  me,  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched,  just  as 
you  have  seen  them  do  about  their  wives  and 
children  when  they  are  merry. 

Well,  then  be  began  to  talk  with  me,  and  told 
me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  how  I  was  to  be 
hanged.  *'  Well,**  says  I,  "  Mouchat,  and  would 
you  have  been  satisfied  to  be  hanged  to  save 
me  ?*  **  Yes,  yes,'*  says  he,  **  be  truly  hangee  to 
beggee  you.** 

^'  But  why  do  you  love  me  so  well,  Mouchat?** 
said  L 

'*  Did  you  no  beggee  me,**  he  says,  *'at  the 
great  master  ?  You  savee  me,  make  great  master 
muchee  good,  muchee  kind,  no  whippee  me ;  me 
no  foreet ;  me  be  whipped,  be  hanged,  that  you 
no  be  hanged ;  me  die  that  you  no  die ;  me  no  let 
any  bad  be  with  you  all  while  that  me  live.** 

Now,  sir,  your  honour  may  judge  whether  kind- 
ness, well  managed,  would  not  obUoe  these  peo- 
ple as  well  as  cruelty ;  and  whether  there  are 
principles  of  gratitude  in  them  or  no. 

MomL  "  But  what,  then,  can  be  the  reason 
that  we  never  believed  it  to  be  so  before  ?** 

Jack.  **  Truly,  sir,  I  fear  that  .Mouchat  gave 
the  true  reason.'* 

MatL  "  What  was  that,  pray  ?  that  we  were 
too  cruel  ?" 

Jack.  "  That  they  never  had  any  mercy  showed 
them ;  that  they  never  tried  them  whether  they 
would  be  grateful  or  no ;  that  if  tibey  did  a  fault, 
they  were  never  spared,  but  punisned  with  the 
utmost  cruelty ;  so  that  they  bad  no  passion,  no 
affection  to  act  upon,  but  that  of  fear,  which  ne- 
cessarily brought  hatred  with  it ;  but  that,  if  they 
were  used  with  compassion,  they  would  serve  with 
affection  as  well  as  other  servants :  nature  is  the 
same,  and  reason  governs  m  just  proportions  in 
all  creatures ;  but,  having  never  oeen  let  taste 
what  mere  v  is,  they  know  not  how  to  act  from  a 
principle  or  lov^.** 

MaaL  "  I  am  convinced  it  b  so ;  but  now,  pray 
tell  me,  how  did  you  put  this  m  practice  with  the 
poor  negroes  now  in  bonds  yonder,  when  you 
passed  such  a  cruel  sentence  upon  them,  ttiat 
they  should  be  whipped  twice  a-oay  for  four  days 
together ;  was  that  showing  mercy  T* 

Jack,  "  My  method  was  just  the  same ;  and  if 

you  please  to  inquire  of  Mr ,  your  other 

servant,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  so ;  for 
we  offreed  upon  the  same  measures  as  I  took 
with  Mouchat ;  namely,  first  to  put  them  into 
the  utmost  horror  and  apprehensions  of  the 
crudest  punishment  that  they  ever  heard  of,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  their  pardon,  which 
was  to  come  as  from  yourself,  but  not  without 
our  great  intercession ;  then  I  was  to  aiigue  with 


them,  and  work  upon  their  reason,  to  make  the 
mercy  that  was  showed  them  sink  deep  into  their 
minds,  and  give  lasting  impressions;  explain 
the  meaning  of  gratitude  to  them,  and  the  nature 
of  an  obIi<?ation,  and  the  like,  as  I  had  done  with 
Mouchat." 

Mast.  "  I  am  answered ;  your  method  is  cer- 
tainly right,  and  I  desire  you  may  go  on  with  it; 
for  I  desire  nothing  on  this  side  heaven  more 
than  to  have  all  my  neg^es  serve  me  from  prin- 
ciples of  gratitude  for  my  kindness  to  them  -.  I 
abhor  to  be  feared  like  a  lion,  like  a  tyrant ;  it 
is  a  violence  upon  nature  every  wav,  and  is  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  worid  to  a  gene- 
rous mind.** 

Jack,  '*  But,  sir,  I  am  doubtful  that  yoa  msy 
not  believe  that  I  intended  to  act  thus  with 
those  poor  fellows;  I  beseech  you  to  tend  for 

Mr ,  that  he  may  tell  you  what  we  had 

agreed  on,  before  I  speak  with  him.** 

Mast  **  What  reason  have  I  to  doubt  that?* 

Jack,  **  I  hope  you  have  not ;  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  you  should  think  me  capable  of  exe- 
cuting such  a  sentence  as  you  have  heard  me 
own  I  had  passed  on  them,  and  there  can  be  do 
way  effectually  to  clear  it  up  but  this.** 

Mast  "  Well,  seeing  you  put  so  much  weight 
upon  it,  he  shall  be  called  for." 

He  was  acoordlngly  called,  and  being  ordered 
by  the  master  to  tell  the  measures  that  were 
concerted  between  us  for  the  punishment  or 
management  of  those  negroes,  he  gave  it  just  as 
I  had  done  before. 

Jack.  "  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  not  onlv  sa- 
tisfied of  the  truth  of  the  account  I  gave,  relating 
to  the  method  we  had  agreed  on ;  but  of  its 
being  so  proper,  and  so  lUkely  to  answer  your 
end.* 

MatL  **lam  ftilly  satisfied,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  that  it  answers  the  end ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me, 
nothing  has  so  much  robbed  me  of  the  comfort  of  i 
all  my  fortunes,  as  the  crueltv  used,  in  my  name, 
on  the  bodies  of  those  poor  slaves.** 

Jack.  **  It  is  certainly  wrong,  sir ;  it  is  not 
only  wrong,  as  it  is  barbarous  and  cruel,  but  it  is  i 
wrong  too,  as  it  is  the  worst  way  of  maoiging 
and  of  having  your  business  done.** 

MatL  "  It  is  my  aversion,  it  fills  my  very  soul 
with  horror;  I  b^eve,  if  I  should  come  by  while  i| 
they  were  using  those  cruelties  on  the  poor 
creatures,  I  should  either  sink  down  at  the  sight 
of  it,  or  fly  into  a  rage,  and  kill  the  fellow  that 
did  it,  though  it  is  done  too  by  my  own  autho- 
rity." 

Jack,  **  But,  sir,  I  dare  say  I  shall  convince 
you  also  that  it  is  wrong  in  respect  of  interest ; 
and  that  your  business  shall  be  better  discharged, 
and  your  plantations  better  ordered,  and  more 
work  done  by  the  negroes,  who  shall  be  engaged 
by  mercy  and  lenity,  than  by  those  who  are 
driven  and  dragged  by  the  whips  and  the  chains 
of  a  merciless  tormentor.** 

MatL  "I  think  the  nature  crf'the  thing  speaks 
for  itself;  doubtless  it  should  be  so,  and  I  bsre 
often  thought  it  would  be  so,  and  a  thoussod 
tunes  wished  it  might  be  so ;  but  aU  my  English 
people  pretended  otherwise,  and  that  it  is  im- 
le  to  bring  the  negroes  to  any  sense  of 
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khidacsB,  and  conwquentiy  not  to  any  obedience 
of  lore.  •* 

Jack  "  It  may  be  true,  air,  that  there  may  be 
fooad  here  and  there  a  negro  of  a  senseless, 
liupid,  sordid  dispoai^n,  perfectly  untractable, 
indmale,  and  incapable  erf*  due  impressions ;  es- 
pedalijr  incapable  of  the  generosity  of  principle 
wiiidi  I  am  speaking  of.  You  know  very  well, 
itr,  there  are  such  among  the  Christians,  as  well 
as  oniODg  the  nmoes ;  whence  else  came  the 
Eagiisb  proTerb,  That  if  you  save  a  thief  from 
the  gaIIow8»  he  shall  be  the  first  to  cot  your 
throat  But,  sir,  if  such  a  refractory,  indocile 
felloir  comes  in  our  way,  he  must  be  dealt  with, 
first,  by  the  smooth  ways  to  try  him,  then  by  the 
Tiolent  way  to  break  his  temper,  as  they  break  a 
iiorse;  and,  if  nothing  will  do^  such  a  wretch 
iboold  be  sold  oft,  and  others  bought  in  his 
room ;  for  the  peace  of  the  plantation  should  not 
be  broken  for  oee  devilish  tempered  fellow :  and 
if  this  was  done,  I  doubt  not  you  would  have  all 
your  plantatioa  carried  on,  and  your  work  done, 
and  not  a  negro  or  a  servant  upon  it,  but  what 
would  not  only  work  for  you,  but  even  die  for 
yoQ,  if  there  was  an  occasion  for  it,  as  you  see 
thii  Door  Houchat  would  have  done  for  me.** 

MomL  **  Well,  go  on  widi  your  measures,  and 
msT  yott  succeed ;  111  promise  you  I  will  fully 
make  yon  amends  for  it ;  I  long  to  have  these 
cmelties  out  of  tise,  in  my  plantation  especiidly ; 
•I  Ibr  others,  let  them  do  as  they  will.** 


CHAPTER  X. 

MTIUBTSa  OrVBS  MB  MT  LIBERTY,  AND  PUTS  MB 
INTO  A  rLANTATION  POR  MTSBLP — PROCBBDINGS 
AS  A  PLANTBB — I  OBT  MT  BILL  CASHED  IN  LON- 
DOM,  AND  A  SORTED  PARCEL  OP  OOODS  SBNT  OUT 
roi  ITS  AMOUNT — ^TBB  GREATEST  PART  OP  THEM 
AtK  LOST  AT  TBB  MOUTH  OP  THE  BAT— REPLEC* 
TICKS. 

Oui  master  being  gone,  I  went  to  the  prison- 
ers, snd,  first,  I  aufiered  them  to  be  told  that  the 
I  great  master  bad  been  there,  and  that  he  had 
been  inclined  to  pardon  them,  till  he  knew  what 
thdr  crime  was;  but  then  he^d  it  was  so 
great  a  fault  that  it  must  be  punished.  Besides, 
the  man  that  talked  to  them  told  them  that  the 
great  master  said  that  he  knew  if  he  had  par- 
doned them  they  would  but  be  the  worse,  for  that 
the  negroes  were  never  thankliil  for  being  spared, 
md  that  there  were  no  other  wajrs  to  mSke  them 
obedient  but  by  severity. 

One  of  the  poor  fellows,  more  sensible  thonthe 
other,  answered,  if  any  n^ro  be  badder  Ibr  being 
kindly  used,  they  should  be  whipped  till  they 
were  muchee  better;  but  that  he  never  knew 
that,  for  that  he  never  knew  the  negro  be  kindly 
flsei 

Thia  was  the  same  thing  as  the  other  had 
said,  and,  indeed,  was  but  too  true,  for  the  over- 
Keri  really  knew  no  such  thing  as  mercy ;  and 
that  notion,  of  the  negroes  being  no  other  way  to 
^  governed  but  by  cruelty,  had  been  the  occa- 
iioo  that  no  other  method  was  ever  tried  among 
them. 

Again,  if  a  slack  hand  had  at  any  time  been 
bekl  upon  them,  it  had  not  been  done  with  dis- 
cretion, or  as  a  point  of  mercy,  and  managed 
vHh  tile  assistance  of  argument  to  convince  the 
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negroes  of  the  nature  and  reason  of  it,  and  to 
show  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  return  for 
it ;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  effect  of  negligence, 
Ql  conduct,  and  want  of  application  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  plantation ;  and  then  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  negroes  took  the  advantage  of  it. 

Well,  I  carried  on  the  affair  with  these  two 
negroes,  just  as  I  did  with  Mouchat,  so  I  need 
not  repeat  the  particulars;  and  they  were  de- 
livered with  infinite  acknowledgments  and  thai^s, 
even  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  joy  usual  in 
those  people  on  such  occasions ;  and  such  was 
the  gratitude  of  those  two  pardoned  fellows,  that 
they  were  the  most  faithful  and  most  diligent 
servants  ever  after  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
plantation,  Mouchat  excepted. 

In  this  manner  I  carried  on  the  plantation 
folly  to  his  satisfaction ;  and  before  a  year  more 
was  expired,  there  was  scarce  any  such  thing  as 
correction  known  in  the  plantation,  except  upon 
a  few  boys,  who  were  incapable  of  the  impres- 
sions that  good  usage  would  have  made,  even 
upon  them  too,  till  they  had  lived  to  know  the 
difference. 

ft  was  some  time  after  this  conference  that 
our  great  master,  as  we  called  him,  sent  for  me 
again  to  his  dwelling-house,  and  told  me  he  had 
had  an  answer  from  England  from  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  written  about  my  bill.  I  was  a 
little  afraid  that  he  was  going  to  ask  me  leave  to 
send  it  to  London ;  but  he  did  not  say  anythhig 
like  that,  but  told  me  that  his  friend  had  been 
with  the  gentleman,  and  that  he  owned  the  bill, 
and  that  he  had  all  the  money  in  his  hand  that 
the  bill  had  mentioned;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
mised the  young  man  that  had  given  him  the 
money  (meaning  me)  not  to  pay  the  money  to 
anybody  but  himself,  though  they  should  bring 
the  bill ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  I  did  not 
know  who  might  get  the  bill  away  from  me. 

"  But  now.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  as  you 
wrote  him  an  account  where  you  was,  and  by 
what  wicked  arts  you  were  trepanned,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  have  your  liberty  till 
vou  could  get  the  money ;  my  friend  at  London 
has  written  to  me,  that,  upon  making  out  a  due 
copy  of  the  bill  here,  attested  bjr  a  notary,  and 
sent  to  him,  and  your  obligatum  likewise  at- 
tested,  whereby  you  oblige  yourself  to  deliver  the 
oriffinal  to  his  oixler,  after  the  money  is  paid,  he 
wUT  pay  the  money.** 

I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  do  whatever  his 
honour  directed ;  and  so  the  proper  copies  were 
drawn,  as  I  had  been  told  were  required. 

"  But  now,  what  will  you  do  with  this  money. 
Jack?'*  says  he,  smiling;  "will  you  buy  your 
liberty  of  me,  and  go  to  planting  ?'* 

I  was  too  cunning  for  him  now  indeed,  for  I 
remembered  what  he  had  promised  me ;  and  I 
bad  too  much  knowledge  of  the  honesty  of  his 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness  he  had  for 
me,  to  doubt  his  being  as  good  as  his  word ;  so 
I  turned  all  this  talk  of  his  upon  him  another 
way.  I  knew  that  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  my  liberty  and  go  to  planting,  it  was  to  try 
if  I  would  leave  him  ;  so  I  said,  "  As  to  buying 
ray  liberty,  sir,  that  is  to  say  going  out  of  your 
service,  I  had  much  rather  buy  more  time  in 
your  service,  and  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I  havo 
but  two  years  to  serve." 
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"  Come,  oome.  Colonel,"  Myi  he,  **  don*! 
flatter  me ;  I  love  plain  dealing ;  liberty  is  pre- 
cious to  everybody :  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have 
Soar  money  brougnt  over,  you  shall  have  your 
bertv  to  begin  for  yourself,  and  I  wUl  take  care 
you  shall  be  well  used  by  the  country,  and  get 
you  a  good  plantation." 

I  still  insisted  that  I  would  not  quit  his  service 
for  the  best  plantation  in  Maryland :  that  he  had 
'been  so  good  to  me,  and  I  believed  I  was  so  usefiil 
to  him,  that  I  could  not  think  of  it ;  and  at  last 
I  added,  I  hoped  he  could  not  beUeve  but  I  had 
as  much  mtttude  as  a  negro. 

He  smfled,  and  said  he  would  not  be  served 
upon  .those  terms ;  that  he  did  not  forget  what  he 
had  promised,  nor  what  1  had  done  in  his  planta- 
tion ;  >and  that  he  was  resolved  in  the  first  place 
to  give  me  my  liberty :  so  he  pulls  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  throws  it  to  me :  "  There,"  says  he, 

there's  a  oertiflcate  of  your  coming  on  shore,  and 
being  sold  to  me  for  five  years,  of  which  you  have 
Uved  three  .with  me,  and  now  you  are  your  own 
master"  .1  bowed,  and  told  him  that  I  was  sure. 
If  I  was  my  own  master,  I  would  be  his  servant  as 
long  as  he4»oald  accept  of  my  service ;  and  now 
we  strained  courtesies,  and  he  tokl  me  I  diould  be 
his  servant  still ;  but  it  should  be  on  two  condi- 
tions, Ist,  that  he  would  give  me  SOL  a  year  and 
my  board,  fi>r  mv  managing  the  plantation  I  was 
thien  employed  m ;  «ikC  SSly,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  would  procure  me  n  new  plantation  to 
begin  upon  for  my  own  account ;  "  For,  Colonel 
Jack,"  says  he,  smiling,  **  though  you  are  but  a 
young  man,  yet  *tis  time  you  were  doing  some- 
thing for  yoursdd" 

I  answered,  that  I  could  do  little  at  a  plantation 
for  myself,  unless  I  neglected  his  business,  which 
'I  was  resolved  not  to  do  on  any  terms  whatever ; 
but  that  I  would  serve  him  bitMblly,  if  he  would 
accept  of  me,  as  long  as  he  UvwL  "  So  you  shall," 
says  he  again-,  ''and  serve  yourself  too."  And 
thus  we  parted  for  that  time. 

Here  I  am  to  observe  in  the  genend,  to  avoid 
dwelUag  too  long  upon  a  story,  that  as  the  two 
negroes,  who  I  oelivered  Irom  punishment,  were 
«ver  after  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  poor 
^lows  in  the  whole  plantation,  as  above^  escept 
Mouohat»  of  whom  I  shall  speak  more  by  and  by, 
10  they  not  only  were  grateftil  themselves  wr 
their  good  usage,  but  they  influenoed  the  whole 
plantation :  so  that  the  gende  usage  and  lenity, 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  had  athousand 
'times  more  Jaflueoee  upon  them,  to  make  them 
dllkent,  than  all  the  biows  and  kicks,  whippings, 
and-other  tortures  could  have,  which  they  had 
'i>een  used  to,  and  now  the  plantation  was  ftunous 
for  it ;  so  that  -several  other  planters  began  to  do 
<^e  same,  though  I  cannot  say  it  was  with  the 
aame  success,  whioh  might  be  for  want  of  taking 
|>ains  with  them,  and  working  upon  their  passions 
inarightmanner.  ft  appeared  that  negroes  were 
to  be  reasoned  into  things  as  well  as  other  peo^e, 
and  it  was  by  thus  managing  their  reason  tnat 
most  of  the  work  was  done. 

However,  as  it  was,  the  plantations  in  Maiyland 
were  the  better  for  this  undertaking,  and  they 
are  to  this  day  less  eruel  and  barbarous  to  fhtir 
negroes  than  they  are  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica ; 
and  *tis  observed  the  negroes  are  not  in  these 
colonies  so  desperate,  nether  do  they  so  often 


run  away,  or  so  often  plot  misdrief  againit  their 
master,  as  they  do  in  tnose. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it,  that,lf  posriUe, 
posteritv  might  be  persuaded  to  try  gentler  me* 
thods  with  those  miserable  creatures,  and  to  om 
them  with  humanity;  assuring  them,  that  if  they 
did  so,  adding  the  common  prudence  that  every 
particular  case  would  direct  them  to  for  itsdf, 
the  negroes  would  do  thefar  work  foithfoDy  sod 
cheerftilly ;  they  would  not  find  any  of  that  re- 
fntetottaeu  and  suUettness  in  their  temper, 
that  they  pretend  now  to  oomo^n  of;  bat  they 
would  be  the  same  as  their  Christisn  lervanti, 
except  tliat  they  would  be  the  more  thankful,  and 
humble,  and  laborious,  of  the  two. 

I  continued  in  this  station  between  five  and  rix 
years  aiter  this,  and  in  all  that  time  we  had  not 
one  negro  whipped,  except,  as  I  observed  beibre, 
now  and  then  an  unlucky  boy,  and  that  only  for 
trifles.  I  cannot  say  but  we  mid  some  ffl-natared, 
ungovernable  negroes ;  but  if  at  any  time  such 
oflTended  they  were  pcu^ioned  the  flnt  time,  in  the 
manner  as  above ;  and  the  second  time  were  or- 
dered  to  be  turned  out  of  the  plantatioD ;  and 
this  was  remarkable,  that  they  would  tormeDt 
themselves  at  the  apprehension  of  being  tuned 
away,  more  bv  a  great  deal  than  if  they  had  been 
to  be  whipped,  for  then  thrv  were  only  sullen  and 
heavy ;  nay,  at  length  we  found  the  lear  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  plantation  had  as  much  effect 
to  reform  them,  that  is  to  say,  make  them  more 
diligent  than  any  torture  would  have  done ;  and 
the  reason  was  evident,  namely,  because  in  oar 

Shmtetion  they  were  used  like  men,  in  the  othen 
kedogs. 

My  master  owned  the  satisfaction  he  took  in 
this  blessed  change,  as  he  called  it,  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  and  as  he  was  so  engaged,  by  seeing  the 
negroes  grateftil,  he  showed  the  same  principle  oi 
gratitude  to  those  that  served  him,  as  he  boked 
for  in  those  that  he  served ;  and  particnlariy  to 
me,  and  so  i  come  briefly  to  that  port.  The  fint 
thing  he  did  after  giving  me  my  nberty,  as  shove, 
and  making  me  an  allowance,  was  to  get  the 
country  bounty  to  me,  that  is  to  sav,  a  qoantlty 
of  land  to  begin  and  plant  ibr  myself. 

But  this  he  managed  a  way  by  himself ;  and,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  took  up,  that  is,  purcJiased  in 
my  name,  about  tlu-ee  hundred  acres  of  land,  b  a 
more  convenient  place  than  it  would  have  other- 
wise been  allotted  me ;  and  this  he  did  by  his  m- 
terest  with  the  lord  proprietor ;.  so  that  I  had  an 
extent  of  ground  marked  out  to  me,  not  next,  but 
very  near  one  of  his  own  plantations.  When  I 
made  my  acknowledgment  for  this  to  him,  he  toM 
me  plolnly,  that  I  was  not  beholden  to  him  for  it 
at  au  ;  for  he  did  it  that  I  might  not  be  obliged 
to  negleet  his  business  for  the  carryiur  on  my 
own,  and  on  that  account  he  would  not  reckon  to 
me  vriut  money  ho  paid,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  not  a 
very  great  sum ;  I  think  about  40L  or  SOL 

Thus  he  very  generously  gave  me  my  liberty, 
advanced  this  money  for  me,  pot  me  into  a  plan- 
tation for  myself^  and  gave  me  20L  a  year  wages 
for  looking  after  one  of  his  own  plantations. 

'*  But,  Cotonel,"  says  he  to  me,  "givinff  yea 
this  plantetion  is  nothing  at  all  to  you,  ITI  cto  not 
assist  you  to  support  it  and  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
therefore  I  will  give  you  credit  for  whatever  is 
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mcdftil  Co  yoa  for  the  carrying  it  on ;  such  as 
took,  provtaoiis  for  lenranti,  and  some  servants 
to  hepn ;  material!  to  bnfld  out-houtes,  and  con- 
venienciei  of  all  sorta  for  the  plantation,  and  to 
boy  bogi,  eows,  boraea  for  stock,  and  the  like,  and 
rU  take  it  out  of  yoor  carao,  which  will  come  from 
London,  for  the  money  of  your  biU.** 

This  was  highly  obliging  and  very  kind,  and  the 
more  to^  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  In  order  to 
tUs,  be  sent  two  servants  of  his  own,  who  were 
cirpeators ;  n  for  timber,  boards,  planks,  and  all 
sorts  of  sudi  thmgs,  in  a  country  almost  all  made 
sf  WMd,  they  could  not  be  wanting :  these  run 
am  «|»  a  little  wooden  house  in  less  than  three 
weekl*  tnn»»  whara  I  had  three  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
SB  oat-house,  and  two  large  sheds  at  a  distance 
from  tlie  house,  for  iloi^houses,  almost  like 
banu,  with  stables  at  the  end  of  them ;  and  thus 
I  was  set  up  in  the  world,  and,  in  short,  removed 
by  the  degrees  that  yon  have  heard,  from  a  pick- 
pocket toa  kidnapped  miserable  slave  in  Viigima 
(for  Maryland  is  Viigioia,  speaking  of  them  at 
a  distance) ;  then  from  a  slave  to  a  bead  officer 
or  overwer  of  daves,  and  from  thence  to  amaster 
pisnter. 

I  had  now,  as  above,  a  house,  a  stable,  two 
warehouses,  and  800  acres  of  land ;  but,  as  we 
sayi  bare  walla  make  giddy  hussies,  so  I  had 
neitlier  axe  nor  hatchet  to  cut  down  the  trees ; 
hone  nor  hog,  nor  cow  to  put  upon  the  land ;  not 
a  hoe,  or  a  spade,  to  break  ground,  nor  a  pair 
of  hands,  but  my  own,  to  go  to  work  upon  it 

But  heaven  and  kind  masten  make  up  all  those 
things  to  a  diligent  servant;  and  I  mention  it, 
because  people  who  are  either  transported,  or 
otherwise  tr^ianned  into  those  places,  are  gene- 
nBj  thought  to  be  rendered  miserable,  and  un- 
^aat  I  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  1  would  encourage 
them,  upon  my  own  experience,  to  depend  upon 
U,  that  if  their  own  diligence  in  the  time  of  service 
gains  them  bat  a  good  character,  which  it  will 
certainly  do  if  they  can  deserve  it,  there  is  not 
the  poorest  and  most  despicable  felon  that  ever 
went  over,  hot  may,  after  his  time  is  served* 
begin  for  himself,  and  may  in  time  be  sure  of 
ninng  a  good  plantation. 

For  example,  I  will  now  take  a  man  in  the 
meanest  circumstances  of  a  servant,  who  has 
KTved  out  his  five  or  seven  years  (suppose  a 
transported  wretch  for  seven  years):  the  custom 
of  the  place  was  then  (what  it  is  since  I  know 
not)  that  on  his  master's  certifying  that  he  had 
lerved  his  time  out  faithfully,  he  had  fifty  acres 
ofland  allotted  him  for  planting,  and  on  this  plan 
he  begins. 

Some  had  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  three  hogs 
given,  or  ratiber  lent  them,  as  a  stock  for  the  land, 
which  they  made  an  allowance  for  at  a  certain 
time  and  rate. 

Custom  has  made  it  a  trade  to  give  credit  to 
inch  beginnera  as  these,  for  tools,  clothes-oalls, 
iron-worii,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their 
p^ting;  and  which  the  persons,  so  giving  credit 
to  them,  are  to  be  paid  for,  out  of  the  crop  of 
tobacco  which  they  shall  plant ;  nor  Is  it  in  the 
d(.btor*s  power  to  defraud  the  creditor  of  pay. 
Bcot  in  that  manner ;  and  as  tobacco  is  their 
coin,  as  well  as  their  product,  so  all  things  are  to 
be  purchased  at  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco, 
the  price  being  so  rated. 


Thus  the  naked  planter  has  credit  at  his  be- 
ginning, and  immediately  goes  to  work  to  cure 
the  land  and  plant  tobacco ;  and  from  this  little 
beginning  have  some  of  the  most  cousiderfd>le 
planters  in  Virginia,  and  in  Maryland  also,  rniscd 
themselves;  namely,  from  being  without  a  hat, 
or  a  shoe,  to  estates  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  in  this  method,  I  may  add,  no  dili. 
gent  man  ever  miscarried,  if  he  had  health  to 
work,  and  was  a  good  man;  for  he  every 
year  increases  a  little,  and  every  year  adding 
more  land  and  planting  more  tobacco,  which  is 
real  monev,  he  must  gradually  increase  in  sub- 
stance, till  at  length  he  gets  enough  to  buy  ne- 
groes and  other  servants,  and  then  never  works 
himself  any  more. 

In  a  woni,  every  Newgate  wretch,  every  des- 
perate forlorn  creature,  the  most  despicable  ruined 
man  in  the  world,  has  here  a  fidr  opportunity  put 
into  his  hands  to  begin  the  worid  again,  and 
that  upon  a  footing  of  certain  gain,  and  in  a  me- 
thod exactly  honest;  with  a  reputation  that 
no6iing  past  will  have  any  efibct  upon :  and  in- 
numereMa  people  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
worst  drcumstancea  in  the  world,  namely,  from 
the  cells  in  Newgate. 

But  1  return  to  my  own  story :  I  was  now  a 
planter,  and  encouraged  by  a  kind  benefactor ; 
for,  that  I  naight  not  ba  wholly  taken  up  with  my 
new  plantation,  he  gave  me  freely,  and  without 
any  consideration,  my  grateful  negro  Mouchat. 
He  told  me  it  was  a  debt  due  to  the  afiection  that 
poor  creature  had  always  had  for  me;  and  so 
indeed  it  was,  for  as  the  feUow  would  once  have 
been  hanged  for  me,  so  now,  and  to  his  last,  he 
loved  me  so  much,  that  it  was  apparent  he  did 
evervthing  with  pleasure  that  he  did  for  mei 
and  he  was  so  overcome  of  joy  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  my  negro,  that  the  people  in  the 
plantation  really  thought  it  would  turn  his  bead) 
and  that  the  fellow  would  go  distracted. 

Besides  this,  he  sent  me  two  servants  more,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  these  he  put  to  my  ao> 
count,  as  above.  Mouchat  and  these  two  fell 
immediately  to  work  for  me ;  and  they  began  with 
about  two  acres  of  land,  which  had  but  little  tim- 
ber on  it  at  first,  and  most  of  that  was  cut  down 
by  the  two  carpenters  who  buQt  my  house,  or 
shed  rather,  for  so  it  should  be  called. 

These  two  acres  I  got  in  good  forwardness,  and 
most  of  it  well  planted  with  tobacco;  though 
some  of  it  we  were  obliged  to  plant  with  garden- 
stuff  for  food ;  -such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cab- 
bages, pease,  beans,  &c. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  had  so 
bountiful  a  master,  who  helped  me  out  in  every 
case ;  for  in  this  very  first  year  I  received  a  terri- 
ble blow ;  for  my  bilh  as  I  have  observedt  having 
been  copied,  and  attested  in  form,  and  sent  to 
London,  my  kind  frien<f  and  custom-house  gen- 
tleman paid  me  the  money ;  and  the  merchant  at 
London,  by  my  good  master's  direction,  had  laid 
it  all  out  in  a  sorted  cargo  of  goods  for  me,  such 
as  would  have  made  a  man  of  me  all  at  once ;  but, 
to  my  inexpressible  terror  and  surprise,  the  ship 
was  lost,  and  that  just  at  the  entrance  into  the 
capes,  that  is  to  say,  the  moutb  of  the  bav ;  some 
of  the  goods  were  recovered,  but  spoiled,  and  in 
short,  nothing  but  the  nails,  tools,  and  iron-work, 
were  good  for  anything ;  and  though  the  value 
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of  them  was  pretty  oonsidcrable  in  proportion  to 
the  rest,  yet  my  loss  was  irrepambly  great,  and, 
indeed,  the  greatness  of  the  loss  consisted  in  its 
being  irreparable. 

I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  first  news  of 
the  loss,  knowing  that  I  was  in  debt  to  my 
patron  or  master  so  much,  that  it  must  be  seve- 
ral years  before  I  should  recover  it ;  and  as  he 
brought  me  the  bad  news  himself,  he  perceived 
my  disorder,  that  is  to  say,  he  saw  I  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  a  kind  of  amazement,  and 
to  indeed  I  was,  because  I  was  so  much  in  debt ; 
but  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  me .  "  Come,'*  says  he, 
"  be  not  so  discouraged,  you  may  make  up  this 
loss."  *'  No,  sir,**  says  I,  "that  never  can  be, 
for  it  is  my  sill,  and  I  never  shall  be  out  of  debC** 
^  Well  but,*'  says  he,  **  you  have  no  creditor, 
however,  but  me ;  and  now  remember,  I  once 
told  you  I  would  make  a  man  of  you,  and  I  will 
not  disappoint  you  for  this  disaster.** 

I  thanked  him,  and  did  it  with  more  cere- 
mony and  respect  than  ever,  because  I  thought 
myself  more  under  the  hatches  than  I  was 
before.  But  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he 
did  not  baulk  me  in  the  least  of  anything  I 
wanted ;  and  as  I  had  more  iron-work  saved  out 
of  the  ship,  in  proportion,  than  I  wanted,  I  sup- 

Elied  him  with  some  part  of  it,  and  took  up  some 
nen  and  cloths,  and  other  necessaries,  from  him 
in  exchange. 

And  now  I  began  to  increase  visibly.  I  had  a 
large  quantity  of  land  cured,  that  is,  lineed  from 
timber ;  and  a  very  good  crop  of  tobacco  in  view, 
and  I  got  three  servants  more,  and  one  negro ; 
so  that  I  had  five  white  servants,  and  two 
negroes,  and  with  this  my  afTairs  went  very  well 
on. 

The  first  year,  indeed,  I  took  my  wages,  or 
salary  (that  is  to  say)  of  SOL  a  year,  because  I 
wanted  it  very  much ;  but  the  second  and  third 
years  I  resolved  not  to  take  it,  on  any  account 
whatsoever,  but  to  leave  it  in  my  benefactor's 
hands,  to  clear  off  the  debt  I  had  contracted. 

And  now  I  must  impose  a  short  digression  on 
the  reader,  to  note,  that,  notwithstanSng  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  roost  wretched  education,  yet 
now,  when  I  began  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say, 
in  the  world,  and  to  be  arrived  to  an  independent 
state,  and  to  foresee,  that  1  might  be  something 
considerable  in  time ;  I  say,  now  I  found  different 
sentiments  of  things  taking  place  in  my  mind ; 
and,  first,  I  had  a  solid  principle  of  justice  and 
honesty,  and  a  secret  horror  at  things  past, 
when  I  looked  back  upon  my  former  life :  that 
original  something,  I  knew  not  what,  that  used 
formerly  to  check  me  in  the  first  meannesses  of  my 
vouth,  and  used  to  dictate  to  me,  when  I  was 
but  a  child,  that  I  was  to  be  a  gentleman,  con- 
tinued to  operate  upon  me  now,  in  a  manner 
I  cannot  describe ;  and  F  continually  remembered 
the  words  of  the  ancient  glass-maker,  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  reproved  for  swearing,  that  to 
be  a  gentleman,  was  to  be  an  honest  man ;  that 
without  honesty,  human  nature  was  sunk  and 
degenerated;  the  gentleman  lost  all  the  dignity 
of  his  birth,  and  placed  himself  even  below  an 
honest  beggar.  These  principles  growing  upon 
my  mind  in  the  present  cireumstances  I  was  in, 
gave  me  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I  can  give  no 
description  of;  it  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  me. 


that  I  was  now  like  to  be,  not  only  aman,  but  an 
honest  man;  and  it  yieldeid  me  a  greater  pleasure, 
that  I  was  ransomed  from  being  a  vagabond,  a 
thief,  and  a  criminal,  as  I  had  been  from  a  child, 
than  that  I  was  delivered  from  slavery,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  a  Viq^inia  sold  servant :  I  had 
notion  enough  in  my  mind  of  the  hardships  of 
'.  the  servant,  or  slave,  because  I  had  felt  it,  and 
worked  through  it ;  I  remembered  it  as  a  state 
of  labour  and  servitude,  hardship  and  soffering. 
But  the  other  shocked  my  very  nature,  chilled 
my  blood,  and  turned  the  vonr  soul  within  me ; 
the  thought  of  it  was  like  reflections  upon  hell 
and  the  (hmined  spirits ;  it  struck  me  with  horror, 
it  was  odious  and  frightful  to  look  back  on,  and 
it  gave  me  a  kind  of  a  fit,  a  convulsion  or  nervous 
diMrder,  that  was  veiy  uneasy  to  me. 

But  to  look  forward,  to  reflect  how  things  were 
changed,  how  happy  I  was,  that  I  could  live  by 
my  own  endeavours,  and  was  no  more  under  the 
necessity  of  being  a  villain,  and  of  getting  my 
bread  at  my  own  hasard,  and  the  ruin  of  honest 
fiuniKes;  this  had  in  it  something  more  than 
oommoiUy  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and,  in  par- 
Ucular,  it  had  a  pleasure  that  till  then  I  had 
known  nothing  of:  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  be 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  evil  to  procure  that 
subsistence  which  I  could  not  support  the  want 
of,  to  be  obliged  to  run  the  venture  of  the  gallows 
rather  than  the  venture  of  starving,  and  to  be 
always  wicked  for  fear  of  want. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  serious  religious 
reflections,  or  that  these  things  proceeded  yet 
from  the  uneasiness  of  conscience,  but  from  mere 
reasonings  with  myself,  and  from  being  arrived 
to  a  capacity  of  making  a  right  judgment  of 
things  more  than  before ;  yet  I  own  I  had  such 
an  abhorrence  of  the  wicked  life  I  had  led,  that 
I  was  secretly  easy,  and  had  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  the  disaster  that  was  upon  me  about  the  ship, 
and  that,  though  it  was  a  loss,  I  could  not  bat 
be  glad  that  those  ill-gotten  goods  were  gone, 
and  that  I  had  lost  what  I  had  stolen;  for  J 
looked  on  it  as  none  of  mine,  and  that  it  would 
be  fire  in  my  flax  if  I  should  mingle  it  with  what 
I  had  now,  which  was  come  honestly  by,  and  was 
(as  it  were)  sent  from  heaven  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  my  prosperity,  which  the  other  would  be 
only  as  a  moth  to  consume. 

At  the  same  time  my  thoughts  dictated  to  me, 
that  though  this  was  the  foundation  of  my  new 
life,  yet  that  this  was  not  the  superstructure,  and 
that  I  might  still  be  bom  for  greater  things  than 
these ;  that  it  was  honesty  and  virtue  alone  that 
made  men  rich  and  great,  and  gave  them  a  fame, 
as  well  as  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  that  there- 
fore I  was  to  lay  my  foundation  in  these,  and 
expect  what  might  follow  in  time. 

To  help  these  thoughts,  as  I  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  when  I  was  in  Scotland,  so  I 
began  now  to  love  books,  and  particularly  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  some  very  considerable 
ones ;  such  as  Livy*s  Roman  history,  the  history 
of  the  Turks,  the  English  history  of  Speed,  and 
others ;  the  history  of  the  Low  Country  wars,  the 
history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  history  of  the  Spaniards'  conquest  of 
Mexico,  with  several  others,  some  of  which  I 
bought  at  a  planter*s  house,  who  was  lately  dead, 
and  bis  goods  sold,  and  others  I  borrowed* 
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I  considered  my  present  state  of  life  to  be  my 
mere  youth,  though  I  was  now  above  thirty  yean 
old,  because  in  my  youth  I  had  learned  notliing ; 
and  if  my  daily  business,  which  was  now  great, 
would  have  permitted,  I  would  have  been  content 
to  have  gone  to  school ;  however,  fate,  that  had 
jet  something  else  in  store  for  me,  threw  an 
opportunity  into  my  hand;  namely,  a  clever 
fellow,  that  came  over  a  transported  felon  from 
Bristol,  and  fell  into  my  hands  for  a  servant.  He 
bad  led  a  loose  life,  that  he  acknowledged,  and 
being  driven  t«  extremities,  took  to  the  highway, 
for  which,  had  he  been  taken,  he  would  have 
been  hanged;  but  felling  into  some  low-prised 
rogueries  afterwards,  for  want  of  opportumty  for 
worse,  was  catched,  condenmed,  and  transported, 
and,  as  he  said,  was  glad  he  came  off  so. 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  I  perceiving 
it,  asked  him  one  time,  if  he  could  give  a  method 
how  I  might  learn  the  Latin  tongue  ?  He  said, 
snuiingly,  yes,  be  could  teach  it  me  in  three 
months,  if  I  would  let  him  have  books,  or  even 
without  books,  if  he  had  time.  I  told  him  a  book 
would  become  his  hands  better  than  a  hoe  ;  and 
if  he  could  pronaise  to  make  me  but  understand 
Latin  enough  to  read  it,  and  understand  other 
langusges  by  it,  I  woidd  ease  him  of  the  labour, 
which  I  was  now  obliged  to  put  him  to,  especially 
if  I  was  assured  that  he  was  fit  to  receive  that 
favour  of  a  kind  master.  In  short,  I  made  him 
to  me,  what  my  benefactor  made  me  to  him,  and 
from  him  I  gained  a  fund  of  knowledge,  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  the  rate  of  a  slave,  which  was 
what  I  paid  for  it :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

^th  these  thoughts  I  went  cheerfully  about 
my  work.  As  I  nad  now  five  servants,  my 
plantation  went  on,  though  gently,  yet  safely, 
and  increased  gradually,  though  slowly ;  but  the 
third  year,  wiUi  the  assistance  of  my  old  bene- 
fitctor,  I  purchased  two  negroes  more,  so  that 
now  I  han  seven  servants ;  and  havixiff  cured  land 
iuffident  for  supply  of  their  food,  f  was  at  no 
difficulty  to  maintain  them ;  so  that  my  planta- 
tion b^an  now  to  enlarge  itself;  and  as  I  lived 
without  any  personal  expense,  but  was  maintained 
at  my  old  great  master's,  as  we  call  him;  and  at 
hit  charge,  with  30/.  a  year  besides,  so  all  my 
gain  was  laid  ap  for  increase. 
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TEER TAXES  ANOTHER  ENGLISH  SHIP— ACCOUNT 
or  HER  CAROO. 

ht  this  posture  I  went  on  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  very  successful  in  my  plantation,  and 
had  gotten,  by  means  of  my  master's  favour, 
who  now  I  caHed  my  fHend,  a  correspondent 
in  London,  with  whom  I  traded,  shipped  over 
my  tobacco  to  bim,  and  received  European  goods 
in  return,  such  as  I  wanted  to  carry  on  my  plan- 
tation, and  sufficient  to  sell  to  others  also. 

In  this  interval,  my  good  friend  and  bene- 
ibctor  died,  and  I  was  left  very  disconsolate  on 
aceoont  of  my  los8»  for  it  was  indeed  a  great  loss 


to  me ;  he  had  been  a  father  to  me,  and  I  was 
like  a  forsaken  stranger  without  him,  though  I 
knew  the  country  and  the  trade  too,  well  enough, 
and  had  for  some  time  chiefly  carried  on  his 
whole  business  for  him ;  yet  I  seemed  now  at 
a  loss;  my  councillor  and  my  chief  supporter 
was  gone,  and  I  had  no  confidant  to  communi- 
cate with  on  all  occasions,  as  formerly;  but 
there  was  no  remedv.  I  was  however  in  a  better 
condition  to  stand  alone  than  ever ;  I  had  a  very 
large  plantation,  and  near  seventy  negroes,  and 
other  servants :  In  a  word,  I  was  grown  really 
rich,  considering  my  first  circumstances,  that 
began,  as  I  may  say,  with  nothing :  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  nothing  of  stock,  but  I  had  a  great 
beginning,  for  I  had  such  a  man's  friendship  and 
support  m  my  beginning,  that  indeed  I  needed 
no  other  stock,  and  if  I  had  had  SOOL  to  have 
begun  with,  and  not  the  assistance,  advice,  and 
countenance  of  such  a  man,  I  had  not  been  in  a 
better  condition;  but  he  promised  to  ma^e  a 
man  of  me,  and  so  he  did,  and  in  one  respect,  (I 
may  say)  I  merited  it  of  him  ;  fbr  I  brought  hts 
plantation  into  such  order,  and  the  government 
of  his  negroes  into  such  a  regulation,  that  if  he 
had  given  500/.  to  have  had  it  done,  he  would 
have  thought  his  money  well  bestowed  ;  his  work 
was  always  in  order,  going  forward  to  his  mind, 
every  thing  was  in  a  thrivmg  posture,  his  ser- 
vants all  loved  him,  even  negroes  and  all,  and 
yet  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cruel  punish- 
ment, or  severities,  known  among  them. 

In  my  own  plantation  it  was  Uie  same  thing ; 
I  wrought  SQ  upon  the  reason  and  the  affections 
of  my  negroes,  that  they  served  me  cheerflally, 
and,  by  consequence,  faithfully  and  diligently; 
when  in  mv  neighbour's  plantation,  there  was 
not  a  week  hardly  passed  without  such  horrible 
outcries,  roarings  and  yellings  of  the  servants, 
either  under  torture,  or  in  fear  of  it,  that  their 
negroes  would,  in  discourse  with  ours,  wish  them- 
selves dead,  and  gone,  (as  it  seems  they  believed 
they  should  after  death)  into  their  own  country. 

u  I  met  with  a  sullen  stupid  fellow,  as  some- 
times it  was  unavoidable,  I  sdways  parted  with 
him,  and  sold  him  off;  for  I  would  not  keep  any 
that  sense  of  kind  usage  would  not  oblige ;  but  I 
seldom  met  with  such  bad  ones ;  for,  by  talking 
to  them  in  a  plain  reasoning  way,  I  found  the 
temper  of  the  roughest  of  them  would  break  and 
soften ;  the  sense  of  their  own  interest  would  pre- 
vail with  them  at  first  or  last ;  and  if  it  had  not, 
the  contrary  temper  was  so  general  among  my 
people,  that  their  own  fellows  and  countrymen 
would  be  against  them,  and  that  served  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  as  soon  as  any  other  thing ;  and 
this,  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while,  will 
easily  find  (viz.)  that  having  prevailed  effectually 
over' one  leading  man  among  them  to  be  tract- 
able, and  pleased,  and  grateful,  he  shall  make 
them  all  like  him,  and  that  in  a  little  while,  with 
more  ease  than  can  be  imagined. 

I  was  now  a  planter,  and  also  a  student ;  my 
pedagogue,  I  mentioned  above  was  very  diligent, 
and  proved  an  extraordinary  man  indeed;  he 
taught  me  not  only  with  application,  but  with 
admirable  judgment  in  the  teaching  part ;  for  I 
have  seen  it  in  many  instances  since  that  time, 
that  every  good  scholar  is  not  fitted  for  a  school- 
master,  and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  quite 


different  from  that  of  knowing  the  language 
taught. 

But  this  man  had  both,  and  proved  of  great 
use  to  me,  and  I  found  reason,  m  the  worth  of 
the  person,  to  be  very  kind  to  him,  the  circum- 
stances considered.  I  once  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  him  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  who  must 
have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  great  advan- 
tages  to  have  advanced  him  in  the  world,  should 
be  capable  of  &lling  into  such  miserable  circum- 
stances as  he  was  in,  when  he  came  over?  F  used 
some  caution  in  entering  upon  an  inquiry,  whi^ 
(as  I  said)  might  not  be  pleasant  to  him  to  re- 
late; but  that  I  would  make  him  amends,  by 
telling  him  that  if  he  desired  not  to  enter  into  it 
with  me,  I  would  readily  excuse  him,  and  would 
not  take  it  ill  at  all.  This  I  did,  because  to  a  man 
under  such  afilictions,  one  should  always  be  ten- 
der, and  not  put  them  upon  relating  any  thing  of 
themselves,  which  is  grievous  to  them,  or  wUch 
they  had  rather  was  concealed. 

But  he  told  me,  that  it  was  true,  that  to  look 
back  upon  his  past  life  was  indeed  renovate  dob- 
rem ;  but  that  such  mortifications  were  now  use- 
ful to  him,  to  help  forward  that  repentance  which 
he  hoped  he  was  sincerely  entered  upon ;  and 
that  though  it  was  with  horror  he  looked  back 
upon  misspent  time,  and  ill-applied  gifts,  which  a 
bountiful  Creator  had  blessed  him  with,  and 
spared  to  him  for  a  better  improvement;  yet 
he  thought  he  ought  to  load  himself  with  as 
much  of  the  shame,  as  it  pleased  God  to  make 
his  lot,  since  he  had  already  loaded  himself  with 
the  guilt  in  a  shameless  manner ;  till  God  (he 
still  hoped  in  mercy  to  him)  had  cut  him  short, 
and  brought  him  to  public  disgrace,  though  he 
could  not  say  he  had  been  brought  to  justice,, 
for  then  he  had  been  sent  into  eternity  in  de- 
spair, and  not  been  sent  to  Virginia,  to  repent  of 
the  wickedest  life  that  ever  man  lived. — He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  I  found  his  speech  in- 
terrupted by  a  passionate  struggle  within,  be- 
tween his  grief  and  bis  tears. 

I  took  no  more  notice  of  it,  than  to  tell  him, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  asked  him  about  it,  but 
that  it  was  my  curiosity.  When  I  saw  that  ig- 
norant,  untaught,  untractable  creatures  come 
into  misery  and  shame,  I  made  no  inquiry  after 
their  affairs ;  but  when  1  saw  men  of  parts  and 
learning  take  such  steps,  I  concluded  it  must  be 
occasioned  by  something  exceeding  wicked.  So 
indeed,  (said  he)  the  judge  said  tome  when  I 
begged  mercy  of  him  in  Latin ;  he  told  me,  that 
when  a  man,  furnished  with  such  learning,  falls 
into  such  crimes,  he  is  more  inexcusable  than 
other  men ;  because  his  learning  recommending 
him,  he  could  not  want  advantages,  and  bad  the 
less  temptation  to  crimes. 

"  But,  sir,**  said  he,  **  I  believe  my  case  was 
what  I  find  is  the  case  of  most  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  that  to  be  reduced  to  ne- 
cessity is  to  be  wicked ;  for  necessity  is  not  only 
the  temptation,  but  is  such  a  temptation  as 
human  nature  is  not  empowerd  to  resist.  How 
good  then,**  says  he,  '*  is  that  God,  which  takes 
from  you,  sir,  the  temptation,  by  taking  away  the 
necessity  ?" 

I  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said 
(knowing  it  by  my  own  case)  that  I  could  not 
enter  any  farther  upon  the  discourse;   but  he 
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went  on  vo.antarilv.  **  This,  sir,**  says  be,  **  1 
am  so  sensible  of,  that  I  think  the  ease  I  am  now 
reduced  to  much  less  miserable  than  the  life 
which  I  lived  before,  because  I  am  defivered 
from  the  horrid  necessity  of  doing  such  ill 
things,  which  was  my  niin  and  disaster  then, 
even  for  my  bread,  and  am  not  now  obliged  to 
ravish  my  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  others  by 
violence  and  disorder;  but  am  fed,  though  I  am 
made  to  earn  it,  by  the  hard  labour  of  my  hands, 
and  I  thank  God  for  the  difference."  He  pansed 
here,  but  went  on  thus: 

"  How  much  is  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Virginia  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  most  prosperous  thief 
fn  the  worid !  Here  I  live  miserable,  but  honest ; 
suffer  wrong,  but  do  no  wrong ;  my  body  is  pu- 
nished, but  my  conscience  is  not  loaded ;  and,  as 
I  used  to  say,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  look  in, 
but  I  would  begin  when  I  had  some  recess,  some 
time  to  spare,  now  God  has  found  me  leisure  to 
repent."  He  run  on  in  this  manner  a  great 
while,  givlne  thanks,  I  believe  most  heartily,  for 
his  being  delivered  from  the  wretched  life  he  had 
lived,  though  his  misery  were  to  be  tenfold  as 
much  as  it  was. 

I  was  sincerelv  touched  with  his  discourse  on 
this  subject ;  I  nad  known  so  much  of  the  real 
difference  of  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but  be 
affected  with  it,  though  till  now,  I  confess,  I  knew 
little  of  the  religious  part  I  had  been  an  offender 
as  well  as  he,  though  not  altogether  in  the  same 
degree,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  the  penitence; 
neither  had  I  looked  back  upon  any  thing  as  a 
crime,  but  as  a  life  dishonourable,  and  not  like  a 
gentleman,  which  run  much  in  my  thoughts,  as  I 
have  several  times  mentioned. 

"  Well,  but  now,**  says  I,  "  you  talk  penitently 
and  I  hope  you  are  sincere ;  but  what  would  be 
your  case,  if  you  were  delivered  from  the  miser- 
able condition  of  a  slave  sold  for  money,  which 
you  are  now  in  ?  Should  you  not,  think  you,  be 
the  same  man  ?** 

«*  Blessed  be  (^od,"  says  he,  **  that  if  I  thought 
I  should,  I  would  sincerely  pray  that  I  might  not 
be  delivered,  and  that  I  might  for  ever  be  a  slave 
rather  than  a  sinner.** 

'*  Well  but,"  says  I,  "  suppose  you  to  be  under 
the'same  necessity,  in  the  same  starving  condition, 
should  you  not  tike  the  same  course  ?** 

He  replied  very  sharply,  "  That  shows  us  the 
need  we  have  of  the  petition  in  the  JLiord*i 
prayer,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; '  and  of 
Solomon*8  or  Hagar's  prayer,  '  Give  me  not  po- 
verty, least  I  steaL"  I  should  ever  beg  of  God 
not  to  be  left  to  such  snares  as  human  nature 
cannot  resist.  But  I  have  some  hope,  that  I 
should  venture  to  starve,  rather  than  to  steal ; 
but  I  also  beg  to  be  delivered  from  the  danger, 
because  I  know  not  my  own  strength." 

This  was  honestly  spoken,  indeed;  and  there 
really  were  such  visible  tokens  of  sincerity  in  all 
his  (uscourse,  that  I  could  not  suspect  him.  Oa 
some  of  our  discourses  on  this  subject,  he  pulled 
out  a  little  dirty  paper  book,  in  which  he  hod 
wrote  down  such  a  prayer  in  verse,  as  I  doubt 
few  Christians  in  the  worid  could  subscribe  to ; 
and  I  cannot  but  record  it,  because  I  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it  In  my  life :  the  lines  are  as 
follow: 
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hard  I  whatntrer  Mrrowa  rack  my  brant. 
Tin  criiM  raaovn  too.  Wt  me  flad  bo  raot; 
Hovdark  toe'or  my  titam,  or  ■harp  my  mIb, 
01  Ictoottraobl— crara,  aBdiiaramidn. 
For  Jons*  nko  ramoro  not  my  diotraoi, 
TBI  froe  trimnphoBt  grace  ■kail  rapoowm 
Ike  racaat  tfbraoofrom  vkeaoo  my  oino  depart, 
Aad  make  a  williiic  cBOliTe  ofmy  keait; 
Tm  grace  oompfetdy  ■hiU  my  aool  ■ubdue, 
Tby  QoaqmMt  full,  and  my  vAjmatian  trae. 


There  were  more  lines  on  the  same  subject,  but 
these  were  the  beginning;  and  these  touching  me 
aa  lensibly,  I  have  remembered  them  distinctly 
ever  BDce,  and  have,  I  believe,  repeated  them  to 
myself  a  thousand  times. 

I  pressed  him  no  more,  you  may  be  sure,  after 
an  sBSwer  so  very  particn)ar  and  aflfecting  as  this 
wai ;  it  was  easy  to  see  the  man  was  a  sincere 
peniteot,  not  sorrowing  fbr  the  punishment  he 
wsBuffering  und^  s  for  his  condition  was  no  part 
of  his  sfHii^oo,  be  was  rather  thankAil  for  it,  as 
above:  but  his  oonoem  was  a  feeling  and  aflecting 
seue  of  the  wicked  and  abominable  life  he  had 
H  the  abhorred  crimes  he  had  committed,  both 
against  God  and  man,  and  the  little  sense  he  had 
had  of  the  condition  he  was  in,  and  that  even  tOI 
be  csme  to  tfie  place  where  he  now  was. 

J  saked  him  if  he  had  no  reflection  of  this  kind 
after  or  before  his  sentence?  He  told  me,  New- 
gate (for  flie  prison  at  Bristol  is  called  so,  it 
aeems,  as  well  as  that  at  London)  was  a  place 
tbat  aeldom  made  penitents,  but  often  made  vil- 
buna  worse,  till  they  learnt  to  defy  God  and  devO. 
But  that,  however,  he  could  look  back  with  this 
atinikctioo,  that  he  could  say,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether insensible  of  it,  even  then ;  but  nothing 
tbat  amounted  to  a  thorough  serious  looking-up 
to  heaven:  that  he  often  indeed  looked  in,  and 
reflected  upon  his  past  misspent  life,  even  before 
be  was  in  prison,  when  the  intervals  of  his  wicked 
practices  gave  some  time  for  reflection,  and  he 
wooki  aometimea  say  to  himself,  whither  am  I 
going?  to  what  will  all  these  things  bring  me 
at  but?  and  where  will  they  end?  sin  and  shame 
follow  one  another,  and  I  shall  certainly  come  to 
tbe  gallows ;  then  said  he,  I  would  strike  upon 
my  breast,  and  say,  O  wicked  wretch  !  when  wilt 
thoo  repent?  and  would  answer  myself  as 
often.  Never  t  never  1  never  I  except  it  be  in  a 
gaol,  or  at  a  gibbet. 

**  llien,'*  said  he,  T  would  weep  and  sigh, 
and  look  Imck  a  little  upon  my  wretched  Ufc, 
the  history  of  which  would  make  the  world 
amsxed ;  but,  alas  I  the  prospect  was  so  dark, 
and  it  filled  me  with  so  much  terror,  that  I 
coobl  not  bear  it :  then  I  would  fly  to  wine  and 
oofflpany  for  relief;  that  wme  brought  on  excess, 
and  that  company  being  always  wicked  like  my- 
uiS,  brought  on  temptation,  and  then  oil  reflection 
vanished,  and  I  was  the  same  devil  as  before." 

He  apoke  tins  with  so  much  affection,  that  his 
fiux  was  ever  smQing  when  he  talked  of  it,  and 
yet  bis  eyes  had  tears  standing  in  them,  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  the  time  ;  for  he  had  a  de- 
ngfatftd  sorrow,  if  that  be  a  proper  expression  In 
speaking  of  it 

This  was  a  strange  relation  to  me,  and  began 
to  afl^  nte  after  a  manner  that  I  did  not  under- 
ftand.  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  it,  and  yet  it 
always  left  a  kind  of  a  dead  lump  behind  it  upon 
my  heart,  which  I  eould  give  no  reason  for,  nor 
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imagine  to  what  it  tended.  I  had  a  heaviness  on 
my  soul,  without  being  able  to  describe  it,  or  to 
say  what  ailed  me. 

Well,  he  went  on  with  his  relation.  "  After 
this,"  says  he,  "  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  justice 
for  a  trifle,  a  piece  of  sport  in  our  crime ;  and  I, 
that  for  a  hundred  robberies,  as  well  on  the  high- 
way as  otherwise,  the  particulars  of  which  would 
fill  a  book  to  give  an  account  of,  ought,  (when- 
ever I  was  tsiken)  to  be  hanged  in  chains,  and 
who,  if  it  had  been  public,  could  not  have  failed 
of  having  twenty  people  come  in  against  me,  was 
privately  hurried  into  a  country  gaol,  under  a 
wrong  name ;  tried  for  a  small  fiust,  within  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  in  which  I  was  not  principally 
guilty,  and  by  this  means  obtained  the  favour  of 
behig  transported." 

'*  And  what  think  you,**  said  he,  *'  has  most 
sensibly  affected  me,  and  brought  on  the  blessctl 
change  that,  I  hope  I  may  say,  God  has  wrought 
in  my  soul  ?  not  the  greatness  of  my  crimes,  but 
the  wonders  of  that  merdftil  Provmence,  which 
when  it  has  mercy  in  store  for  a  man,  often  brings 
him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and  misery 
for  lesser  sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  see 
how  they  are  spared  from  the  punishment 
due  to  them,  for  the  greater  guilt  which  they 
know  lies  upon  them ;  do  you  think,  that  when  I 
received  the  grant  of  transportation,  I  could  be 
insensible  what  a  miracle  of  divine  goodness 
such  a  thing  must  be,  to  one  who  had  so  many 
ways  deserved  to  be  banged,  and  must  infallibly 
have  died,  if  my  true  name  had  been  known,  or 
if  the  least  notice  had  been  given  that  it  was 
such  a  notorious  wretch  as  I  that  was  in  cust^Kiv  ? 
There  began  the  first  motive  of  repentance ;  for 
certainly  the  goodness  of  our  g^reat  Creator  in 
sparing  us,  when  we  forfeit  our  lives  to  his  justice, 
and  hb  merciful  bringing  us  out  of  the  miseries 
which  we  plunge  ourselves  into,  when  we  have 
no  way  to  extricate  ourselves;  his  bringing 
those  very  miseries  to  be  the  means  of  our  de- 
liverance, and  working  good  to  us  out  of  evil, 
when  we  are  working  the  very  evil  out  of  his 
good:  I  say,  these  things  are  certainlv  the 
strongest  motives  to  repentance  that  are  m  the 
world ;  and  the  sparing  thieves  from  the  gallows, 
makes  more  penitents  than  the  gallows  itself. 

"  It  is  true,**  continued  he,  <*that  the  terror  of 
punishment  works  strongly  upon  the  mind:  in 
view  of  death,  men  are  filled  with  horror  of  soul, 
and  immediately  they  call  that  repentance,  whidi 
I  doubt  is  too  often  mistaken,  being  only  a  kind 
of  anguish  in  the  soul,  which  bre^  a  grief  for 
the  punishment  that  is  to  be  sufTered ;  an  amaze- 
ment founded  upon  the  dreadful  view  of  what  is 
to  follow :  but  the  sense  of  mercy  is  quite  ano- 
ther thing ;  this  seizes  all  the  passions,  and  all 
the  aflTections,  and  works  a  sincere  unfe^ined  ab- 
horrence of  the  crime,  as  a  crime ;  as  an  offence 
against  our  Benefoctor,  as  an  act  of  baseness  and 
ingratitude  to  him  who  has  given  us  life,  and  all 
the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  who  has 
conquered  us  by  continuing  to  do  us  good,  when 
he  has  been  provoked  to  destroy  us. 

**  This,  sir,**  says  he,  "  has  been  the  fountain 
of  that  repentance  which  I  so  much  rejoiGo  hi ; 
this  is  the  delightful  sorrow,**  says  he,  **  that  I 
spoke  of  just  now ;  and  this  makes  smiles  sit  on 
my  face,  while  tears  run  from  my  eyes,  a  Joy 
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that  I  cannot  otherwise  express,  than  by  telling  ( 
you,  sir,  that  I  never  Uvea  a  happy  day  since  I 
came  to  an  age  of  acting  in  the  wond,  till  I  landed 
in  this  count^,  and  worked  in  your  plantation, 
naked  and  hungry,  weary  and  fidnt,  oppressed 
with  cold  in  one  season,  and  heat  in  the  other ; 
then  I  began  to  see  into  my  own  ways,  and  see 
the  difference  between  the  hardships  of  the  body, 
and  the  torment  of  the  mind.  Beforei  I  revelled 
in  fullness,  and  here  I  struggled  with  hard  fkre ; 
then  I  wallowed  in  sloth  and  voluptuous  ease ; 
here  I  laboured  till  nature  sometimes  was  just 
sinking  under  the  load ;  but  with  this  difference 
in  the  felicity  of  either  case,  namely,  that  there 
I  had  a  hell  in  my  soul,  was  filled  with  horror  and 
confusion,  was  a  daUy  terror  to  myself,  and  al- 
ways expected  a  miserable  end ;  whereas  here  I 
had  a  blessed  calm  of  soul,  an  emblem  and  fore- 
runner of  heaven,  thankful  and  bumble,  adoring 
that  mercy  that  had  snatched  me  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  devil ;  these  took  up  my  thoughts,  and 
made  my  most  weary  hours  pleasant  to  me,  my 
labour  light,  and  my  heart  cheerful ;  I  never  lay 
down  on  my  hard  lodging,  but  I  praised  God 
with  the  greatest  excess  of  affection,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  the  condemned  hole,  and  that  I 
was  delivered  from  the  death  I  had  deserved ; 
but  that  it  was  not  Shooter's  hUl,  that  I  was  not 
still  a  robber,^  a  terror  to  just  and  honest  men, 
a  plunderer  of  the  innocent  and  the  poor,  a  thief, 
and  a  villain,  that  ought  to  be  rooted  out  from 
the  earth,  for  the  safety  of  others ;  but  that  I  was 
delivered  from  the  horrid  temptation  of  sinning, 
to  support  my  luxury,  and  making  one  vice 
necessary  to  another ;  and  this,  I  bear  witness,  is 
sufficient  to  sweeten  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and 
make  any  man  be  thankftil  for  Virginia,  or  a 
worse  place,  if  that  can  be.** 

He  then  entertained  me  with  an  opinion  of  his, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  face  of  heaven  and 
hell  to  bo  disclosed  and  laid  open,  and  that  men 
could  be  made  capable  of  seeing  distinctly  and 
separately,  the  joys  and  glory  and  utmost  felicity 
of  one,  and  the  horrors  A  the  other,  and  to  make 
a  judgment  of  both  according  to  the  power  of 
human  reasoning,  the  first  would  have  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  effect  to  reform  the  world 
than  the  latter:  but  this  we  had  further  dis- 
courses about  on  many  occasions. 

If  it  should  be  inquired,  how  I  was  capable  of 
hearing  aAl  this,  and  having  no  Impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  by  it,  especially  when  it  so  many 
ways  suited  my  own  case,  and  the  condition  of 
the  former  part  of  my  life,  I  shall  answer  that 
presently  by  itself :  however,  I  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  him,  for  he  had  quite  other  notions  of  me 
than  I  had  of  myself;  nor  did  I,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  enter  into  any  confidence  with  him  on 
my  own  story,  only  that  I  took  sometimes  the 
occasion  to  let  him  know,  that  I  did  not  come 
over  to  Virginia  in  the  capacity  of  a  criminal,  or 
that  I  was  not  transported ;  which,  considering 
how  many  of  the  inhabitants  there  were  so,  who 
then  lived  in  good  circumstances,  was  necdfiil 
enough  to  be  done. 

But  as  to  myself,  it  was  enough  that  I  was  in 
condition  now ;  'twas  no  matter  to  anybody  what 
I  had  been ;  and  as  it  was  ffrown  pretty  much 
out  of  memory  from  what  original  disaster  I  came 
into  the  country,  or  that  I  was  ever  a  servant, 


otherwise  than  voluntary,   and  that  it  was  no 
business  of  mine  to  expose  myself,  so  I  kept  that 

})art  close;  but  for  aU  that,  it  was  impos^le 
or  me  to  conceal  the  disorder  I  was  in,  as  often 
as  he  talked  of  these  things.  I  had  hitherto  gone 
on  upon  a  notion  of  things  founded  only  in  their 
appearance,  as  theyaff)ected  me  with  good  or 
evu,  esteeming  the  happy  and  unhappy  part  of 
life  to  be  those  that  gave  me  ease  or  sorrow, 
without  regarding,  or  indeed  much  anderstanding, 
how  &r  those  turns  of  life  were  influenoed  by  i& 
Giver  of  Life :  or  howfiir  they  were  aU  directed 
bv  a  sovereign  God  that  governs  the  world,  and 
aU  the  creatures  He  had  made. 

As  I  had  no  education  but  as  yoa  have  heard, 
so  I  had  had  no  instruction,  no  knowledge  of 
religion,  or  indeed  of  the  meaniog  of  it;  and 
though  I  was  now  in  a  kind  of  seareh  after  reli- 
gion,  it  was  a  mere  looking,  as  it  were,  into  the 
world  to  see  what  kind  of  a  thing,  or  place,  it 
was,  and  what  had  been  done  in  it ;  but  as  to 
him  that  made  it,  there  had  truly  been  scarce  a 
creature  among  all  that  he  had  made,  with  souls 
in  them,  that  was  so  entirely  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  I  was,  and  made  so  little  inquiry 
about  it 

But  the  serious,  affectionate  discourse  of  this 
young  man  began  to  have  differerent  effects  upon 
me,  and  I  b^an  to  say  to  myself,  this  man's 
reflections  are  certainly  very  just;  but  what  a 
creature  am  I,  and  what  have  I  been  doing?  I 
that  never  once  did  this  in  all  my  life ;  that  never 
said  so  much  as  God,  I  thank  thee,  for  all  that  I 
have  been  saved  from,  or  all  that  I  have  been 
brought  to  in  this  world ;  and  yet  my  life  bss 
been  as  full  of  variety,  and  I  have  been  ss 
miraculously  delivered  from  dangers  and  mis- 
chiefs, and  as  many  of  them,  as  ever  he  has ;  and 
if  it  has  all  been  brought  to  pass  by  an  invisible 
hand  in  mercy  to  me,  what  have  I  been  doing? 
and  where  have  I  lived?  that  I  only  should  be 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  unthankful  of  all  God's 
creatures ! 

This  indeed  began  to  grow  upon  me,  and  made 
me  very  melancholy ;  but  as  to  religion,  I  under- 
stood so  little  about  it,  that  if  I  had  resolved  upon 
any  such  thing  as  a  new  course  of  life,  or  to  set 
about  a  religious  change,  I  knew  not  at  which 
end  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

One  dav  it  happened  that  my  tutor,  for  so  I 
alwavs  called  him,  had  the  Bible  m  his  hand,  and 
was  looking  in  it,  as  he  generallv  did  man^  times 
a  day,  though  I  knew  not  for  what.  Seemg  the 
Bible,  I  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  went  to  look 
into  it,  which  I  had  done  so  little  before,  that  I 
think  I  might  safely  say,  I  had  never  read  a  chap- 
ter in  it  all  m v  life ;  he  was  talking  of  the  Bible 
then  as  a  book  onlv,  and  where  be  had  it,  and 
how  he  brought  it  to  Virginia,  and  in  some 
ecstasy  he  took  and  kissed  it ;  **  this  blessed  book !" 
says  he,  "  this  was  all  the  treasure  I  brought 
from  out  England  with  me,  and  a  oomfortJ>le 
treasure  it  has  been  to  me,'*  added  he ;  "  I  would 
not  have  been  without  it  in  my  sorrows  for  any 
other  treasure  in  the  world,**  aind  so  he  went  on 
atlarga 

I  that  had  no  notion  of  what  he  meant,  only, 
as  I  have  said  above,  some  young  infant  thoughts 
about  the  works  of  Providence  in  the  worid,  and 
its  mereiful  dealings  with  me,  took  the  book  out 
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I  of  bis  hand,  and  went  to  look  ihto  it,  and  the 
book  opened  at  the  Acts,  xxvi,  v.  28,  where  Felix 

'   sa^-s  to  St  Paul,  '  Almost  thou  penuadest  me  to 

I  be'  a  Christian. '  *'  I  think,**  says  I,  "  here's  a 
line  bits  me  to  a  tittle,  upon  the  long  account  you 

*  ha?e  given  of  yourself,  and  I  must  say  them  to 
yon,  as  the  governor  here  said  ;**  and  so  I  read 
the  words  to  him.  He  blushed  at  the  text,  and 
retoros,  "  I  could  answer  you  in  the  very  words 
tbe  apostle  returned  to  hun  in  the  next  verse, 
*  Iwookl  thou  wert  both,  I  wish  almost,  and 
altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds.*' 

I  was  now  more  than  90  years  old  by  my  own 
tcooont,  and,  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
keep  a  reckoning  of  my  age,  who  had  nobody 
left  that  ever  knew  my  beginning ;  I  was,  I  say, 
above  90  years  old,  and  had  gone  through  some 
^-ariety  in  Uie  world;  but  as  I  was  perfectly 
abandoned  in  my  infancy,  and  utterly  without 
instniction  in  my  youth,  so  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  everything  that  was  worthy  the  name  of  religion 
io  the  world,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that 
eter  any  notion  of  Religious  things  entered  into 
nybeart  I  was  surprised  at  this  man*8  talk,  and 
that  several  ways,  particularly,  he   talked   so 

I  Mogly  of  his  past  circumstances,  and  they  were 
80  like  my  own,  that  erery  time  he  made  a  reli- 
giooi  niference  from  his  own  condition,  and 
argued  from  one  condition  of  his  to  another,  it 
struck  into  my  thoughts  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun, 
that  I  had  certainly  as  much  to  be  thankful  for, 

'  ud  to  repent  of,  as  he  had,  except  only  that  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  better  things  to  be  thankful 
for,  which  he  had ;  but,  in  return  for  tliat,  I  was 
delivered  and  set  up  in  the  world,  made  a  master, 
aiMl  easy,  and  was  in  good  circumstances,  being 
raised  from  the  very  same  low  distressed  condi- 
tion as  lie  was  in,  I  mean  a  sold  servant ;  but 
that  he  remained  so  still,  so  that  if  his  sin  had 
been  greater  than  mine,  so  his  distress  was  still 
greater. 

This  article  of  gratitude  struck  deep  and  lay 
heavy  upon  my  mind ;  I  remembered  that  I  was 
gnteiiil  to  the  last  degree  to  my  old  master,  who 
bad  raised  me  from  my  low  condition,  and  that  I 
loved  the  very  name  of  him,  or,  as  might  be  said, 
the  very  ground  he  trod  on ;  but  I  had  not  so 
iDQcfa  as  once  thought  of  any  higher  obligation, 
DO,  nor  so  much  as,  like  the  Pharisee,  had  said, 
;'  One  God  I  thank  thee,**  to  him,  for  all  the 
infloenee  which  his  providence  must  have  had  in 
nv  whole  affair. 

It  occorred  to  me  presently,  that  if  none  of  all 
thefte  thtnga  befal  us  without  the  direction  of  a 
Divine  Power,  as  mv  new  instructor  had  told  me 
>t  large,  and  that  God  had  ordered  every  thing, 
the  most  minute  and  least  transaction  of  life,  in- 
Mmoch  "  that  not  a  hair  of  our  head  shall  fall  to 

I  the  ground  without  his  permission:'*  I  say,  it 

I  occorred  to  me,  that  I  had  been*  a  most  unthank- 
^  dog  to  that  Providence  that  had  done  so  much 
for  me ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  reflection 
was  immediately  this,  how  justly  may  that  power, 
*^  <iisobliged,  take  away  again  his  wool  and  his 
fljx  with  which  I  am  now  clothed,  and  reduce 
Q>e  to  tlie  misery  of  my  first  circumstances. 

This  perplexeid  me  much,  and  I  was  very  pen- 
«i^e  and  sad ;  in  which,  however,  my  new  in- 
■tnictor  was  a  constant  comforter  to  me,  and  I 
Warned  every  day  something  or  other  from  him ; 


upon  which  I  told  him  one  morning,  that  I  thought 
be  must  leave  off  teaching  me  JUitin,  and  teach 
me  religion. 

He  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty  of  his 
being  incapable  of  informing  me  of  anything  that 
I  did  not  know,  and  propoMd  to  me  to  read  the 
scriptures  every  day,  as  the  sure  and  only  Aind  of 
instruction.  I  answered  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
eunuch  to  St  Philip,  when  the  apostle  asked  him 
if  he  understood  what  he  read  ?  **  How  can  1,  un- 
less some  one  guide  me  ?** 

We  talked  frequently  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  found  so  much  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  sin- 
cere convert,  that  I  can  speak  of  him  as  no  other 
in  all  I  have  to  say  of  him.  However,  I  cannot 
say  my  thoughts  were  yet  ripened  for  an  opera- 
tion of  that  kind;  I  bad  some  uneasiness  about 
my  past  life,  and  I  lived  now,  and  had  done  so 
before  I  knew  him,  a  very  regular,  sober  life, 
always  taken  up  in  my  business,  and  running  into 
no  excesses ;  but  as  to  commencing  penitent,  as 
this  man  had  done,  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  con- 
victions upon  me  sufficient  to  bring  it  on,  nor 
had  I  a  fund  of  religious  knowledge  to  support 
me  in  it ;  so  it  wore  off  again  gradually,  as  sudi 
things  generally  do,  where  the  first  imprrasions 
are  not  deep  enough. 

In  the  meantime,  as  he  read  over  long  lectures 
of  his  own  disasters  to  me,  and  applied  them  all 
seriously  to  me,  so  our  discourse  was  alwm  very 
solid  and  weighty,  and  we  had  nothing  of  levity 
between  us,  even  when  we  were  not  concerned  in 
religious  discourses.  He  read  history  to  me ;  and, 
where  books  were  wanting,  he  gave  me  ideas  of 
those  things  which  had  not  been  recorded  by  our 
modem  histories,  or  at  least,  that  our  number  of 
books  would  not  reach.  By  these  things  he  raised 
an  unquenchable  thirst  in  me  after  seeing  some- 
thing that  was  doing  in  the  world;  and  the  more, 
because  all  the  world  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  the  great  war  wherein  the  French 
king  might  be  said  to  be  engaged  with  and  against 
all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

Now,  1  looked  upon  myself  as  one  buried  alive 
in  a  remote  nart  of  the  world,  where  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  and  hear  but  a  little  of  what  was 
seen,  and  that  little  not  till  at  least  half  a  year 
after  it  was  done,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  old  reproach  often  came  In 
the  way,  namely,  that  even  this  was  not  yet  the 
life  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  true  that  this  was  much  nearer  to  it 
than  that  of  a  pickpocket,  and  still  nearer  than 
that  of  a  sold  slave ;  but,  in  short,  this  would 
not  do,  and  I  could  receive  no  satisfaction  in  it. 
I  had  now  a  second  plantation,  a  very  consider- 
abld  one,  and  it  went  forward  very  well ;  I  had 
on  it  almost  100  servants  already  of  sundry  sorts, 
and  an  overseer,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason 
to  say  I  might  depend  upon,  and  but  that  I  had 
a  third  in  embryo,  and  newly  b^pin,  I  had  no- 
thing to  hinder  me  from  going  where  I  pleased. 

However,  I  now  began  to  frame  my  thoughts 
for  a  voyage  to  England ;  resolving  then  to  act  as 
I  should  see  cause,  but  with  a  secret  resolution  to 
see  more  of  the  world  if  possible,  and  realize  those 
things  to  my  mind  which  I  had  hitherto  only  en- 
tertained remote  ideas  of,  by  the  help  of  books. 

Accordingly  I  pushed  forward  the  settlement  of 
my  third  pkmtatlon,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  be  hi  a 


posture  either  to  be  let  to  a  tenant,  orleftfaitniit 
with  an  oveiieer,  as  I  should  find  occasion. 

Had  I  resolved  to  leave  It  to  an  overseer  or 
steward,  no  man  in  the  world  could  have  been  fit 
for  it  like  my  tutor;  but  I  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  him,  who  wss  the  cause  of  my  desire  of 
travelling,  and  who  I  conclnded  to  make  my  part- 
ner in  my  travels. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  before  I  could  get 
things  in  order,  fit  for  my  leaving  the  country ;  in 
this  time  I  delivered  my  tutor  from  his  bondage, 
and  would  have  given  him  his  liberty,  but,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
empower  dim  to  go  to  England  till  his  time  was 
expired,  according  to  the  certificate  of  his  trans- 
portation, which  was  registered :  lo  I  made  him 
one  of  my  overseers,  and  thereby  raised  him 
gradually  to  a  prospect  of  living  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  like  steps,  that  my  good 
benefactor  raised  me,  only  that  I  did  not  assbt 
him  to  enter  upon  planting  for  himself  as  I  was 
assisted,  neither  was  I  upon  the  spot  to  do  it; 
but  this  man*s  diligence  and  honest  application, 
even  unassisted,  delivered  himself,  any  fiuther, 
than,  as  I  say,  by  making  him  an  overseer,  which 
WHS  only  a  present  ease  and  deliverance  to  him 
from  the  hard  labour  and  fare  which  he  endured 
as  a  servant 

However,  In  this  trust  he  behaved  so  falthfolly 
and  so  diligently,  that  it  recommended  him  in  the 
country ;  and,  when  I  came  back,  I  found  him  in 
circumstances  very  different  from  what  I  left  him 
In,  besides  his  being  my  principal  manager  for  nesr 
twenty  years,  as  you  shisll  hc»r  in  its  place. 

I  mention  these  things  the  more  at  large,  that 
if  anv  unhappy  wretch,  who  may  have  the  disaster 
to  ful  into  such  circumstances  as  these  may  come 
to  see  this  account,  they  may  learn  the  foUowing 
short  lessons  from  these  examples : 

I.  That  Virghda,  and  a  state  of  transportation, 
may  be  the  happiest  place  and  condition  they  were 
ever  in  for  this  life,  as,  by  a  sincere  repentance, 
and  a  diligent  application  to  the  business  they  are 
put  to,  tiMsy  are  effectually  delivered  from  a  life 
of  flagrant  wickedness,  and  put  in  a  perfect  new 
condition.  In  which  they  have  no  temptation  to 
the  crimes  they  formernr  committed,  sjid  have  a 
prospect  of  advantage  for  the  foture. 

IL  That  In  Virginia,  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  creature,  after  his  time  of  servitude  is 
expired.  If  he  will  but  apply  himself  with  diligence 
and  industry  to  the  business  of  the  country,  is 
sure  (life  and  health  supposed)  both  of  living 
well  and  growing  rich. 

As  this  is  a  foundation  which  the  most  unfor- 
tunate wretch  alive  Is  entitled  to,  a  transported 
felon  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  huipler  man  than 
the  most  prosperous  untaken  thia  m  the  nation ; 
nor  are  those  poor  young  people  so  much  in  the 
wrong  as  some  imagine  them  to  be,  that  go  volun- 
tarfly  over  to  those  countries ;  «id,  in  order  to 
get  themselves  carried  over,  and  placed  there, 
freely  bind  themselves  there;  especially  if  the 
persons  Into  whose  hands  they  foil,  do  anything 
ttonestly  by  them;  for,  as  it  Is  to  be  supposed 
that  those  poor  people  knew  not  what  coarse  to 
take  before,  or  had  miscarried  in  their  conduct 
before,  here  thev  are  sure  to  be  immediately 
provided  for,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  thefr 
time,  to  be  put  in  aconditlon  to  provide  for  them- 


selves.   But  I  return  to  my  own  story,  iriudi 
now  begins  a  new  scene. 

I  was  now  making  provision  for  my  goiag  to 
England,  after  having  settled  my  pIsBtation  in 
such  hands  as  was  fiuhr  to  mv  satisfoetioQ.  Mt 
first  work  was  to  furnish  myself  with  sochs  itoa 
of  goods  and  money  as  might  be  sufflcientfor 
mv  occasions  abroad,  and  particnlsilv  night 
allow  me  to  make  large  returns  to  Msryfond,  for 
the  use  and  supply  of  all  my  plantation;  but 
when  I  came  to  look  nearer  into  the  voyage,  it 
oocurrsd  to  me  that  It  would  not  be  prodnt  to 
put  my  cargo  iJl  on  board  the  same  ship  that  I 
went  in ;  so  I  shipped  at  several  times  500  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  In  several  ships  for  England, 
givlnff  notice  to  my  correspondent  in  Loodoo 
that  I  would  embark  about  such  a  time,  to  oom 
over  myself^  and  ordering  him  to  ensure  for  a 
considerable  sum,  proportioned  to  the  valoe  of 
my  carvOb 

About  two  months  after  tUs  I  left  the  plsee 
and  embarked  for  England,  hi  a  stout  ship,  Miry- 
faig  24  guns,  and  i£out  000  hogsheads  of  tc 
baocoi  anid  we  left  the  capes  of  virgiDia  on  the 
1st  of  August  We  had  a  very  sour  and  rough 
voyage  for  the  first  fortnight,  though  it  was  in  a 
season  so  generally  noted  for  good  weather. 

After  we  had  been  about  aeven  days  at  sea, 
having  the  wind  most  part  of  the  time  blowing 
very  hard  at  west,  or  between  the  west  snd  north- 
west, by  which  we  were  carried  a  great  way  for- 
ther  to  the  eastward  than  they  usually^  in  their 
course  for  England,  we  met  with  a  ranous  tem- 
pest, which  hdd  us  five  days,  blowing  most  of 
the  time  excessive  hard,  and  by  which  we  were 
obliged  to  run  away  afore  the  wind,  as  the  aeamen 
call  It,  whereaoever  it  was  our  lot  to  go.  By  this 
storm  our  ship  was  greatly  damagec^  and  some 
leaks  we  had,  but  not  so  bad  but  that,  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  seamen,  they  were  stopped :  how- 
ever the  captain,  after  having  beaten  up  again  as 
well  aa  he  could  against  the  weather,  and  the  sea 

Sling  very  high,  at  length  ho  resolved  to  go  away 
r  the  Bermudas^ 

I  was  not  seaman  enough  to  understand  what 
the  reason  of  their  disputes  was,  but  in  their 
running  for  the  Islands,  It  seems  they  overshot 
the  latitude,  and  could  never  reach  the  islands  of 
Bermudas  again ;  the  master  and  the  mate  dif- 
fered to  an  extremity  about  this,  their  redLonings 
being  more  than  usually  wide  of  ooe  another,  the 
storm  having  driven  tnem  a  little  out  of  their 
knowledge.  The  master  befaig  a  positive  msn, 
Insulted  the  mate  about  it,  and  threatened  to  ex- 
pose him  for  It  when  he  came  to  England ;  the 
mate  was  an  excellent  sea  artist,  and  an  expe- 
rienced sailor,  but  withal  a  modest  man;  sod 
though  he  inaisted  upon  hla  being  right,  did  it  in 
respMTtful  terms,  and  as  It  became  htm ;  but  after 
aeveral  daya*  dispute,  when  the  weather  came  to 
abate,  and  the  heavens  to  dear  up,  that  they 
could  take  theur  observations  and  know  where 
they  were.  It  appeared  that  the  mate's  account 
was  riffht,  and  tne  captain  was  mistaken,  for  they 
were  Uien  In  the  latitude  of  99  degrees,  and  quite 
out  of  the  wake  of  the  Bermudas. 

The  mate  made  no  indecent  use  of  the  disco- 
very at  all,  and  the  captain  being  convinced,  car- 
ried it  civilly  to  hfan,  and  so  the  heats  were  over 
among  them;  but  the  next  question  was,  what 
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the^  gboald  do  next?  Some  were  for  going  one 
vay,  some  another,  bat  all  agreed  they  were  not 
io  ii  ooGdiiioo  to  go  on  the  direct  courae  for  Eng- 
hnd,  uolea  they  ooold  have  a  loatherly  or  louta- 
west  wud,  whid\  had  not  been  our  hie  ainoe  we 
came  to  tea. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  resoWed  by  consent  to 
steer  airay  to  the  Claries,  wfaidi  was  the  nearest 
bod  thej  could  mak'e,  except  the  Cape  de  Verd 
blands,  which  were  too  much  to  the  southward 
tor  iti»  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

Upon  this  they  stood  away  N.  B.,  and  the  wind 
hm^  itiO  westerly,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
vest,  wo  made  good  way,  and  in  about  15  days 
sail  we  made  the  Pfco  Teneriire,  being  a  mon- 
stiDtti  hiU  in  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  Here 
we  refreshod  ourselves,  got  f re^  water,  and  some 
fresh  proviaons,  and  plenty  of  exoeOent  wine,  but 
DO  harbour  to  run  into  to  take  care  of  the  ship, 
which  was  leaky  and  tender,  having  had  so  mudi 
very  bsd  weather ;  so  we  were  ol^ed  to  do  as 
wdl  as  we  could  and  put  to  sen  again,  after  riding 
at  the  Canaries  four  days  only. 

Prom  the  Canaries  we  had  tolerable  weather 
and  a  smooth  sea,  till  we  came  into  the  sound- 
mgi,  so  they  call  the  month  of  the  British  Chan- 
H  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  N.  and 
N.W.  obtised  us  to  keep  a  lar^r  offing,  as  the 
seaaen  cafi  it,  at  our  entrance  mto  the  Channel, 
when,  behold  1  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  a  French 
cndxer  or  privateer  of  26  guns  app^kred,  and 
crowded  after  us  with  all  the  sau  they  could 
lub.  Id  short,  oar  captain  exchanged  a  broad- 
side or  two  with  them,  which  was  terrible  work 
to  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  such  before,  the 
Preachman*s  guns  having  raked  us,  and  killed  and 
voonded  bx  of  our  best  men. 

lodiort,  after  a  fight  long  enough  to  show  us 
that  if  we  would  not  be  takea,  we  must  resolve 
tA  link  by  her  side,  for  there  was  no  room  to  ex- 
pect ddiverance,  and  a  fight  long  enough  to  save 
the  master's  credit,  we  were  taken,  and  the  ship 
carried  away  to  St  MaIo*s. 

I  was  not  mudi  concerned  for  the  loss  I  had 
io  the  ship,  because  I  knew  I  had  sufficient  in 
the  world  somewhere  or  other;  but  as  I  was 
efftictoally  stripped  of  everything  I  had  about  me, 
w)  even  almost  my  clothes  from  mv  back,  I  was 
|o  but  a  very  indifferent  condition ;  but  somebody 
infonned  the  captain  of  the  privateer  that  I  was 
f  passenger  and  a  merchant ;  ne  called  for  me  and 
Quired  mto  mv  dreumstances,  and  coming  to 
hear  from  myself  bow  I  had  been  used,  obliged 
the  teamen  to  give  me  a  coat  and  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes,  which  they  had  taken  of  me,  and  himself 
^ve  me  a  mominr  gown  of  his  own,  to  wear 
*^  I  was  in  his  ship,  and,  to  give  him  his  due, 
treated  me  very  well. 

I  had,  however,  besides  my  being  taken,  the 
mortification  to  be  detained  on  board  the  cruiser, 
aad  seeing  the  ahip  I  was  in  manned  with  French- 
BK9,  and  sent  away,  as  above,  for  St  Male's ;  and 
this  was  a  great  mortification  to  me  afterwards, 
when,  being  brought  into  St  Male's,  I  heard  that 
ottr  ship  was  retaken,  in  her  passage  to  St  Malo's, 
bjr  in  Eqgiiih  man-of-war,  and  carried  to  Ports- 
nonth. 

When  our  ship  was  sent  away,  the  Rover 
^niiti  abroad  a^ln  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
•or  lome  time,  but  met  with  no  purchase ;  at  last 


thejr  made  a  saU,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  their 
nation,  and  one  of  their  own  trade,  from  whom 
they  learned  (the  news  having  been  carried  to 
England  thai  some  French  privateers  lay  off  and 
on  in  the  soundings)  that  three  English  men-of- 
war  were  come  out  firam  Plymouth,  on  purpose  to 
cruise  in  the  Channel,  and  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  us.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the 
Fk«nchman,  a  bold  brave  fellow,  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  his  worii,  steers  away  N.  E.  for  St 
Geoige's  Channel,  and  in  the  latitude  of  48  and  a 
half,  unhappily  enough,  meets  with  a  large  and 
rich  English  uiip,  bound  home  from  Jamaica;  it 
was  in  &e  grey  of  the  morning,  and  very  dear, 
when  a  man  on  the  round- top  cned  out,  A  la  voile, 
a  sail  I  was  in  hopes,  indeed,  it  had  been  the 
English  man-of-war,  and,  by  the  hurry  and  clat- 
ter thev  were  in  to  get  all  ready  for  a  fight,  I 
concluaed  it  was  so,  and  got  out  of  my  hammock, 
for  I  had  no  cabin  to  lie  in,  that  I  might  see  what 
it  was ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  hopes  were 
vain,  and  it  was  on  the  wronf  side ;  for  that  be- 
ing on  onr  larboard  bow,  the  ship  lyinr  then 
northward  to  make  the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  the 
time  I  was  turned  out,  I  could  perceive  they  had 
all  their  sails  bent  and  fuU,  having  begun  to  chace, 
and  making  great  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  the  ship  saw  them  too,  and  knew  what 
they  were,  and  to  avoid  them  stretched  away,  with 
all  the  canvass  they  could  lay  on,  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  run  in  Uiere  for  harbour. 

Our  privateer,  it  was  plain,  infinitely  outsailed 
her,  running  two  feet  for  her  one,  and  towards 
evening  came  up  with  them ;  had  they  been  able 
to  have  held  it  but  six  hours  longer,  th^  would 
have  got  into  Limerick  river,  or  somewheriB  under 
shore,  so  that  we  should  not  have  ventured  upon 
them ;  but  we  came  up  with  them,  and  the  can- 
tain,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  bravely 
brought  to  and  prepared  to  fight.  She  was  a  ship 
of  80  guns,  but  deep  fai  the  sea,  cumbered  be- 
tween decks  with  goods,  and  could  not  run  out 
her  lower  deck  guns,  the  sea  also  going  pretty 
high,  though  at  last  she  ventured  to  op^  her 
gun-room  ports,  and  fire  with  three  guns  on  a 
side ;  but  her  worst  fate  was,  she  sailed  heavy, 
being  deep  loaden.  and  the  Frenchnun  had  run 
up  by  her  side,  and  poured  in  his  broadside,  and 
was  soon  ready  ngtin\  however,  as  she  was  well 
manned  too,  and  that  the  English  sailors  bestirred 
themselves,  they  gave  us  their  broadskles,  too, 
very  nimbly  and  heartily,  and  I  found  the  French- 
man had  a  great  many  men  killed  at  the  first 
brush ;  but  the  next  was  worse,  for  the  English 
ship,  though  she  did  not  sail  so  well  as  the 
Frenchman,  was  a  bigger  ship,  and  strong  built, 
and  as  we  (the  Frenca)  bore  down  upon  them 
again,  the  English  run  boldly  on  boara  us,  and 
lud  thwart  our  hause,  lashing  themselves  fast  to 
us ;  then  it  was  that  the  English  captain  run  out 
Us  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  indeed  tore  the  French- 
man so  that,  had  he  held  it,  the  privateer  would 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  Frenchmen, 
with  admirable  readiness,  indeed^  and  courage, 
the  captain  appearing  everywhere  wiUi  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  bestirred  themselves,  and  loosing 
themseh'es  from  the  English  ship,  thrusting  her 
off  with  booms,  and  pouring  their  small  shot  so 
thick,  that  the  other  could  not  appear  upon  deck : 
i  I  say,  clearing  themselves  thus,  they  came  to  Ua 
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a  broadside  of  each  other,  when,  by  long  firing, 
the  EngliBh  ship  was  at  length  disabled,  her 
mizemnast  and  bowsprit  shot  away,  and,  which 
was  worst  of  all,  her  captain  liilled ;  so  that,  after 
a  fight  which  held  all  night  (for  they  fought  in 
the  dark)  and  part  of  the  next  day,  they  were 
obliged  to  strike. 

I  was  civilly  desired  by  the  FVench  caotain  to 
go  down  into  the  hold  while  the  fight  held,  and, 
bi^sides  the  drility  of  it,  I  found  he  was  not  willing 
I  should  be  upon  deck,  perhaps  he  thought  I 
mfght  have  some  opportunity  to  do  hurt,  though 
I  know  not  how  it  could  be:  however,  I  was 
very  ready  to  ffo  down,  for  I  had  no  mind  to  be 
killed,  espedalTy  by  my  own  friends ;  so  I  went 
down  and  sat  by  the  suigeon,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find,  that  the  &tt  broad-side  the  Eng- 
lish firod,  seven  wounded  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  surgeon,  and  33  more  afterward; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  English  lay  thwart  their 
bow ;  and  after  they  cleared  themselves,  theie 
were  about  11  more;  so  that  they  had  51  men 
wounded,  and  about  22  killed ;  the  Englishman 
had  18  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
was  the  captain. 

The  French  captain,  however,  triumphed  in 
this  prise,  for  it  was  an  exceeding  ridi  ship, 
having  abundance  of  silver  on  board;  and  after 
the  ship  was  taken,  and  they  had  plundered  all 
the  great  osbin  afforded,  which  was  very  oon- 
sidenble,  the  mate  promised  the  captain,  that,  if 
he  would  give  him  his  liberty,  he  would  discover 
6,000  pieces  of  eight  to  him  privately,  whidi  none 
of  the  men  should  know  of.  The  captain  engaged, 
and  gave  it  under  his  hand  to  set  him  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore:  accordingly,  in 
the  night,  after  all  was  either  turned  in,  as  they 
call  it,  or  employed  on  the  duty  of  the  watch, 
the  captain  and  the  mate  of  the  price  went  on 
board,  and  having  faxthftiUy  discovered  the  money, 
which  lay  in  a  place  made  on  purpose  to  conceal 
it,  the  captain  resolved  to  let  it  lie  till  they 
arrived,  and  then  he  conveyed  It  on  shore  for  his 
own  use  ;  so  that  the  owners,  nor  the  seamen, 
ever  came  to  any  share  of  it,  which  by  the  way 
was  a  firaud  in  the  captain.  But  the  mate  paid 
his  ransom  bv  the  discovery,  and  the  ca|iain 
gave  him  his  hberty  very  punctually,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  200  pieces  t>f  eight  to  carry  him  to 
England,  and  to  make  good  hb  losses. 

when  ho  had  made  this  prize,  the  captain 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  now  to  get  sa&  to 
France  with  her ;  for  she  was  a  ship  sufildent  to 
enrich  all  his  men,  and  his  owners  also.  The 
account  of  her  cargo,  by  the  captain's  books*  of 
which  I  took  a  copy,  was  in  generals 

250  Hogsheads  of  sugar. 
187  Smaller  casks  of  sugar. 
176  Barrels  of  indigo. 
28  Casks  of  pimento. 
42  Bags  of  cotton  wool. 
80  Cwt.  of  elephants*  teeth. 
60  Small  casks  of  rum. 
18^000  Pieces  of  eight,  besides  the  6,000 
concealed. 

Several  parcels  of  drugs,  tortoise-shell,  sweet- 
meats, called  succads,  chocolate,  lime-juice,  and 
other  things  of  considerable  value. 

This  was  a  terrible  loss  among  the  English 


merchants,  and  a  noUe  booty  for  the  rogues  tkat 
took  it ;  but  as  it  was  In  open  war,  and  by  far 
fighting,  as  they  call  it,  there  was  no  objection  to 
be  made  against  them,  and,  to  give  them  tbcir 
due,  they  fought  bravely  for  it 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

WB  LAND  AT  BOUaDBAITZ,  ift  raANCB — 1  OBT  tlO 
OP  MT  CAPTAIN  WrrUOVT  PATINO  ZANSOM,  AND 
ARRIVE  AT  OHtNT,  WBBRI  I  JOIN  TBS  AtMT^ 
PROCBBOINOS  TBBRZ — ^I  ARRIVS  IN  LONDON,  AND 
BEAR  NBW8  OP  MAJOR  JACK — ^1  PALL  IN  LOTS— 
MT  MI8TRBS8*S  ARTS  TO  ENTRAP  MB  INTO  MATH- 
MONT — I  MARRT,  AND  RBPBNT  IT. 

Thb  captain  was  not  so  bold  as  to  meet  the 
English  men-of>war  before,  but  be  was  as  wary 
now;  for,  having  a  prize  of  such  value  in  hu 
hands,  he  was  resolved  not  to  lose  her  again,  if 
he  could  help  it ;  so  he  stood  away  to  the  soatb- 
ward,  and  that  so  for,  thai  I  once  thought  be  wai 
resolved  to  go  Into  the  Strelghts,  and  home  bj 
Marseilles.  But  havh^  sailed  to  the  latitude  of 
45, 3  qrs.  or  thereabouU,  he  steered  awajr  east, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  earned 
us  all  into  the  river  of  Bourdeauz,  where,  oo 
notice  of  his  arrival  with  such  a  prise,  hii  ownen 
or  principals  came  overland  to  see  him,  and 
where  they  consulted  what  to  do  with  her;  the 
money  they  secured  to  be  sure,  and  some  of  the 
cargo ;  but  the  ships  sailed  afterwanb  along  the 
coast  to  St  Malo,  taking  the  opportunity  of  wme 
n«nch  men-of-war,  wUch  were  cruizing  oo  the 
coast,  to  be  their  convoy  as  fiir  as  Usbant 

Here  the  captain  rewarded  and  dismined  the 
English  mate,  as  I  have  said,  who  got  a  pacnge 
from  thence  to  Dieppe  by  sea,  and  after  tkat  into 
England,  by  the  nelp  of  a  passport,  through 
Flanders  to  Ostend ;  the  captain,  it  seems,  the 
more  vrillingly  shipped  him  off,  that  he  might  not 
discover  to  others  what  he  had  discovered  to  him. 

I  was  now  at  Bourdeauz,  in  France,  and  the 
captain  asked  me  one  morning  what  I  intended 
to  do?  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first, bat  he 
soon  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I  was  now 
either  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  as  ao 
English  prisoner,  and  so  be  carried  to  Dinsnt,  in 
Britanny,  or  to  find  means  to  have  myself  ex- 
chanced,  or  to  pay  my  ransom,  and  this  rassosi 
he  told  me  at  first  was  900  crowns. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  desired  he  woold 
ffive  me  time  to  write  to  England  to  my  friends; 
for  that  1  hada  cargo  of  goods  sent  to  them  hjm 
from  Virginia,  but  I  did  not  know  but  it  might 
have  follen  into  such  hands  as  his  were^  and  if  it 
was,  I  knew  not  what  would  be  my  fate.  He 
readfly  granted  that,  so  I  wrote  by  the  post,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  in  answer  to  it,  to  hear 
that  the  ship  I  was  taken  in  had  been  retaken,  i 
and  carried  Into  Portsmouth,  which  I  doubted 
would  have  made  my  new  master  more  s^iet, 
and  perhaps  insolent,  but  he  nid  nothing  of  it  te 
me,  nor  I  to  him,  though,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, he  had  advice  of  it  before.  i 

However,  this  was  a  help  to  me,  and  senred  to 
more  than  pay  my  ransom  to  the  captain ;  and 
my  correspondent  In  London  hearing  of  my  being 
alive,  and  at  Bourdeauz,  immediately  sent  me  a  i 
letter  of  credit  upon  an  English  merchant  at 
Bourdeauz  for  whatever  I  might  have  occasioo 
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'  (or.  As  soon  as  I  received  this,  I  went  to  the 
.  merchant,  who  honoared  the  letter  of  credit,  and 
toM  mc,  I  should  have  what  money  I  pleased. 
But  as  I,  who  was  before  a  mere  stranger  in  the 
place,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  had 
Dov,  as  it  were,  a  friend  to  commanicate  my 
aSain  to,  and  consult  with ;  as  soon  as  I  told 
him  mv  case,  **  Hold,**  says  he,  "  if  that  be  your 
cioe,  1  may  perhaps  find  a  way  to  get  you  off 
witltont  a  ransom.'* 

Tliere  was,  it  seems,  a  ship  hound  home  to 
Fnace  from  Martinico,  taken  on  Cape  Finisterre, 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  and  a  merchant  of 
Rochdle  being  a  passenger,  was  taken  on  board, 
ud  brought  into  Plymouth.  This  man  had 
nude  great  solicitation  by  Ids  friends  to  be  ex- 
changed, pleading  poverty,  and  that  he  was 
uoable  to  pay  any  ransom,  my  friend  told  me 
something  of  it,  but  not  much,  only  bade  me  not 
be  too  forward  to  pay  any  money  to  the  captain, 
but  pretend  I  could  not  hear  from  England. 
Thii  I  did,  tm  the  captain  appeared  impatient 

After  some  time,  the  captain  told  me  I  had 
iB«d  him  iU;  that  I  had  made  him  expect  a 
ransom,  and  he  had  treated  me  courteously,  and 
be«n  at  expence  to  subsist  me,  and  that  I  held 
hiffl  m  suspense,  but  that,  in  short,  if  I  did  not 
procure  the  money,  he  would  send  me  to  Dinant 
ta  ten  days,  to  he  there  as  the  king's  prisoner 
till  I  should  be  exchanged.  My  merchant  gave 
DK  mjcoe,  and  by  his  direction  I  answered,  I 
*u  very  sendble  of  his  civility,  and  sorry  he 
iboold  lose  what  expences  he  had  been  at ;  but 
tht  1  found  my  friends  forgot  me,  and  what  to 
do  I  did  not  know,  and  that,  rather  than  impose 
apoohim,  I  must  submit  to  go  to  Dmant,  or  wnere 
be  thooght  fit  to  send  me ;  but  that  if  ever  I  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  and  came  into  England,  I 
vnikl  not  &il  to  reimburse  him  what  expence  he 
bid  been  at  for  my  subsistence ;  and  so,  in  short, 
lude  my  case  very  bad  in  all  my  discourse.  He 
^book  his  bead,  and  said  little,  but  the  next  day 
<^tered  me  in  the  list  of  English  prisoners,  to  be 
^  the  king's  charge,  as  appomted  by  the  in- 
tffidant  of  the  place,  and  to  be  sent  away  into 


I  was  then  out  of  tne  captain's  power,  and  Im- 
B^^^diately  the  merchant,  with  two  others,  who 
vere  friends  to  the  merchant  prisoner  at  Ply- 
°>outh,  went  to  the  intendant,  and  gained  an 
Mer  for  the  ex<diAnge,  and  my  friend  giving 
f^onity  for  my  being  forthcoming,  in  case  the 
other  was  not  delivered,  I  had  my  liberty  im- 
Q'^'fiateiy,  and  went  home  with  him  to  his  house. 

Thus  we  bilked  the  captain  of  his  ransom 
BKney ;  but,  however,  my  friend  went  to  hhn, 
ud  Siting  him  know  that  I  was  exchanged  by 
^  pvemor*s  order,  paid  him  whatever  he  could 
tty  he  was  in  disburse  on  my  account ;  and  it 
*u  not  then  m  the  captain's  ix>wer  to  object,  or 
to  claim  anything  for  a  ransom. 

Igot  passage  from  hence  to  Dunkirk,  onboard 
A  f'rench  veeel ;  and,  having  a  certificate  of  an 
exchanged  prisoner  from  the  intendant  at 
Rc^ardeaux,  I  had  a  passport  given  me,  to  go 
^io  the  Spanish  Netnerlands,  and  so  whither  I 
pleased. 

Accordmgly  I  came  to  Ghent,  in  April , 

jQst  as  the  armies  were  going  to  take  the  field ; 
I  had  no  dislike  to  the  business  of  the  army,  but 


I  thought  I  was  a  little  above  it  now,  and  had 
other  things  to  look  to ;  for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
nobody  went  into  the  field  but  those  that  could 
not  live  at  home :  and  yet  I  resolved  to  see  the 
manner  of  it  a  little  too ;  so  having  made  an 
acquaintance  with  an  English  officer,  quartered 
at  Ghent,  I  told  him  my  intention,  and  he  invited 
me  to  ffo  with  him,  and  offered  me  his  protection 
as  a  volunteer,  that  I  should  quarter  with  him  in 
his  tent,  and  live  as  I  would,  and  either  carry 
arms  or  not,  as  I  saw  occasion. 

The  campaign  was  none  of  the  hardest  that 
had  been,  or  were  like  to  be ;  so  that  I  had  the 
diversion  of  seeing  the  service,  as  it  was  proper 
to  call  it,  without  much  hazard ;  indeed,  I  did 
not  see  any  considerable  action,  for  there  was  not 
much  fighting  that  campaign ;  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  cause  on  either  side,  I  knew  nothing  of  it, 
nor  had  I  suffered  any  of  (he  disputes  about  it  to 
enter  into  my  thoughts.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
had  been  made  king  of  England,  and  the  English 
troops  were  all  on  his  side ;  and  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  swearing  and  damning  for  king  William, 
among  the  soldiers ;  but  as  for  fighting,  I  observed 
the  French  beat  them  several  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  regiment  my  friend  belonged  to,  was 
surrounded  in  a  village  where  they  were  posted, 
I  knew  not  upon  what  occasion,  and  all  taken 
prisoners.  But  by  great  good  hap,  I  being  not 
in  service,  and  so  not  in  command,  was  strolled 
away  that  day  to  see  the  country  about ;  for  it 
was'my  delight  to  see  the  strong  towns,  and  ob- 
serve the  beauty  of  their  fortifications ;  and  while 
I  diverted  myself  thus,  I  had  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  not  being  taken  by  the  French  for  that 
time. 

When  I  came  back  I  found  the  enemy  possessed 
of  the  town,  but  as  I  was  no  soldier  tney  did  me 
no  harm,  and  having  my  French  passport  in  my 
pocket,  they  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  Nieuport, 
where  I  took  the  packet-boat,  and  came  over  to 
England,  landing  at  Deal  instead  of  Dover,  the 
weather  forcing  us  into  the  Downs,  and  thus  my 
short  campaign  ended,  and  this  was  my  second 
essay  at  the  trade  of  soldiering. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  very  weU  re- 
ceived by  my  friend  to  whom  I  had  consigned  my 
effects,  and  I  found  myself  in  very  good  circum- 
stances ;  for  all  my  goods,  which,  as  above,  by 
several  ships,  I  had  consigned  to  him,  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  my  overseers  that  I  had  left  behind 
had  shipped  at  several  times  400hhdB.  of  tobacco 
to  my  correspondent  in  my  absence,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  my  plantation,  or  part  of  it,  for  the  time 
of  my  being  abroad ;  so  that  I  had  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  my  factor's  hands,  200  hhds.  of 
tobacco  besides  left  in  hand,  not  sold. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  entirely  to  conceal 
myself  from  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  me  be- 
fore, and  this  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do,  for  I  was  grown  out  of  everybody's  know- 
ledge, and  most  of  those  I  had  known  were  grown 
out  of  mine.  My  captain,  who  went  with  me,  or, 
rather,  who  carried  me  away,  I  found  by  inquiring 
at  the  proper  place,  had  been  rambling  about  the 
world,  came  to  London,  fell  into  his  own  trade, 
which  he  could  not  forbear,  and,  growing  an  emi- 
nent highwayman,  had  maide  his  exit  at  the  gal- 
lows, after  a  life  of  fourteen  years  most  exquisite 
I  and  successful  rogueries,  the  particulars  of  which 
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woold  make  (ts  I  obterred)  an  admirable  hbtory. 
My  other  brother  Jack,  wbooi  I  called  Major,  fol- 
lowed the  Ifte  wicked  trade,  bat  waa  a  man  of 
more  gallantry  and  generoaity,  and  having  eom- 
mitted  innumerable  depredations  upon  mankind, 
yet  had  always  so  much  dexterity  as  to  bring  him- 
self oiT,  tm  at  length  he  was  laid  fast  in  Newgate, 
and  loaded  with  urons,  and  would  certafaily  have 

Ene  tlie  same  way  as  the  captain,  but  he  was  so 
zterous  a  rogue  that  no  gaol,  no  tetters,  would 
hold  him ;  and  he,  with  two  more,  found  means 
to  knock  off  their  irons,  worked  their  way  through 
the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  let  themselves  down  on 
the  outside  hi  the  night ;  so  escaping,  they  Ibund 
means  to  get  into  France,  where  he  followed  the 
same  trade,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
grew  ftunous  by  the  name  of  Anthony,  and  had 
the  honour,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  who  he 
had  taught  the  English  way  of  robbing  generously 
(as  they  called  it)  without  murdering  or  wound- 
ing, or  ill-using  those  they  robbed,  I  say,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel  at  the 
Gr^ve  hi  Pkris. 

AH  these  things  I  found  means  to  be  ftiOy  in- 
formed of,  and  to  have  a  long  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  conduct  from  some  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
whom  I  got  the  knowledge  of  without  letting 
them  so  much  as  guess  at  who  I  was  or  upon 
what  account  I  inquired. 

I  was  now  at  the  height  of  my  good  fortune ; 
indeed,  I  was  in  very  good  circumstances,  and 
being  of  a  frugal  temper  from  the  beginning,  I 
saved  things  together  as  they  came,  and  yet  lived 
very  well  too ;  particularly  1  had  the  reputation 
of  a  very  considerable  merchant,  and  one  that 
came  over  vastly  rich  from  Virginia ;  and  as  I 
frequently  bought  supplies  for  my  several  families 
and  plantations  there,  as  they  wrote  to  me  for 
them,  so  I  passed,  I  say,  for  a  great  merchant. 

I  lived  single,  indeed,  and  hi  lodgings,  but  I 
began  to  be  very  well  known,  and  though  I  had 
subscribed  my  name  only  Jock  to  my  particular 
correspondent,  yet  the  FVench,  among  whom  I 
lived  near  a  year  (as  I  have  said),  not  under- 
standing  what  Jack  meant,  called  me  Monsieur 
Jaoque,  and  Colond  Jacques,  and  so  gradually 
Cotooel  Jaoque ;  so  I  waacalledin  the  certificate 
of  exchanging  me  with  the  other  prisoner,  so  that 
I  went  so  also  into  Flanders;  upon  which,  and 
seeing  my  certificate  of  exchange  (as  above),  I 
was  called  Colond  Jacques  in  England  bv  my 
fnend  whom  I  called  correspondent ;  and  thus  I 
passed  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
was  infinitely  fond  of  having  everyb<»dy  take  me 
for  a  Frenchman ;  and,  as  I  spokl  French  very 
Well,  having  learned  it  by  continuing  so  long 
among  them,  so  I  went  constantly  to  the  French 
church  in  London,  and  spoke  French  npon  all 
occasions,  as  much  as  I  could ;  and,  to  complete 
the  appearance  of  it,  I  got  me  a  Frendi  servant 
to  do  my  business,  I  mean  as  to  my  merchandise, 
which  only  consisted  in  receiving  and  disposing  of 
tobacco,  of  which  I  had  about  600  to  600  hhds. 
a  year  from  mv  own  plantations,  and  in  supplying 
my  people  with  necessaries  as  they  wanted  them. 

In  this  private  condition  I  continued  about  two 
years  more,  when  the  devil,  owing  me  a  spleen 
ever  since  I  refused  being  a  thief,  paid  me  home. 


with  my  interest,  by  laying  a  snare  in  my  wiy« 
which  had  almost  ruined  me. 

There  dwelt  a  lady  in  the  house  oppoatetothe 
house  I  lodged  in,  who  made  an  extraordinaiy 
figure,  indeed ;  she  went  very  weU  drened,  and 
was  a  most  beautlAil  person ;  she  wai  wdl  bred» 
sung  admirably  fine,  and  sometimes  I  ooold  htat 
her  very  distinctly,  the  houses  being  over  sgaisit 
one  another,  in  a  narrow  court,  not  much  unlike 
Three  king  court  in  Lombard  street 

This  lady  put  herself  so  often  in  mv  wsj  that 
I  could  not  in  good  manners  forbear  tauag  notice 
of  her,  and  ffiving  her  the  ceremony  of  my  bat 
when  I  saw  her  at  the  window,  or  at  the  door, 
or  when  I  passed  her  in  the  court,  so  that  we 
became  ahnost  acquainted  at  a  distance :  Some* 
times  she  also  visited  at  the  house  I  lodged  at, 
and  it  was  generally  contrived  that  I  shoaid  be 
introduced  when  she  came,  and  thus  by  degreei 
we  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  often 
conversed  together  in  the  fanofly,  but  alwsys  is 
public,  at  least  for  a  great  while. 

I  was  a  mere  boy  in  the  aiBkir  of  love,  and 
knew  the  least  of  what  belonged  to  a  woman  of 
any  man  in  Europe  of  my  age ;  the  thoughts  of 
a  wife,  much  less  of  a  mistress,  had  never  lo  much 
as  taken  the  least  hold  of  my  head,  and  I  bad  bees 
till  now  as  periectlv  unacquainted  with  the  wx, 
and  as  unconcerned  about  them  as  I  was  when  t 
was  ten  years  old,  and  lay  in  a  heap  of  ashtt  at 
a  glass-house 

But  I  know  not  by  what  witchcraft  fai  the  con- 
versation of  this  woman,  and  her  singling  me  oot 
upon  several  occasions,  I  b^an  to  be  ensoared, 
I  anew  not  how,  or  to  what  end ;  and  was  oo  a 
sudden  so  embarrassed  in  my  thoughts  about  her. 
that,  like  a  charm,  she  had  me  always  in  her 
circle ;  if  she  had  not  been  one  of  the  lubtlest 
women  on  earth,  she  could  never  have  brought 
me  to  have  given  myself  the  least  trouble  aboot 
her ;  but  I  was  drawn  in  by  the  magic  of  agenios 
capable  to  deceive  a  more  wary  capacity  than 
mine,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  her. 

She  attacked  me  without  ceasing  with  the  fiIi^ 
ness  of  her  conduct,  and  with  arts,  which  were 
impossible  to  be  inefl'ectual ;  she  was  ever,  as  it 
were,  in  my  view,  often  in  my  company,  and  yet 
kept  herrelf  so  on  the  reserve,  so  surrounded  conti- 
nually with  obstructions,  that  for  several  months 
after  she  could  perceive  I  sought  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  her,  she  rendered  it  impoisible,  nor 
could  I  ever  break  In  upon  her,  sne  kept  her 
guard  so  welL 

This  rigid  behaviour  was  the  greatest  mystery 
that  could  be,  considering,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  never  declined  my  sedns  hor,  or  cooTeroDi: 
with  me  in  public ;  but  she  neld  it  on,  the  took 
care  never  to  sit  next  me,  that  I  might  il^  do 
paper  into  her  hand,  or  speak  softly  (o  her ;  she 
aept  somebody  or  other  always  between,  that  1 
could  never  come  up  to  her ;  and  thus,  ^  if  sbe 
was  resolved  really  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me,  she  held  me  at  the  bay  several  montbi. 

All  this  while  nothing  was  more  certain  than 
that  she  intended  to  have  me,  if  she  could  catch, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  kind  of  a  catch,  for  she  nu- 
naged  all  by  art,  and  drew  me  in  by  the  moft  re- 
solute backwardness,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  be  deceived  by  it ;  on  the  other  hao<l. 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  a  woman  despicable, 
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neither  was  dw  poor,  or  in  a  ooodition  that 
ahooJd  raquire  m  mnch  art  to  draw  any  man  in ; 
bat  thedwat  waa  really  on  my  aide,  for  ahe  was 
uobappOy  toM  that  I  waa  vastly  rich,  a  great 
Bierciiiiat,  and  that  she  would  live  like  a  queen, 
which  I  waa  not  at  all  inatramental  in  putting 
Bpw  her,  neither  did  I  know  that  ahe  went  upon 
(hstnotiva 

She  was  too  caonftog  fo  let  me  petaeive  how 

tuj  ibe  waa  to  be  had;  on  the  contrary,  ahe  ran 

•II  the  haiarda  of  bringing  me  to  nc^ect  her 

entirely,  that  one  would  think  any  woman  in  the 

world  oookl  do ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  since 

bow  it  was  possible  it  should  fail  of  making  me 

perfectly  averw  to  her ;  for  as  I  had  a  perfect  in- 

diSereooa  Im-  the  whole  sex,  and  never  till  then 

entertained  any  notion  of  them,  they  were  no 

BBore  to  me  than  a  picture  haaghig  up  against  a 

wiIL 

Am  we  eon  versed  ii«ely  together  in  public,  so 

I  ibe  took  a  great  many  occasions  to  rally  the  men, 

ud  the  weakness  thqr  were  guil^  ci,  in  letting 

'  the  womett  insult  them  as  they  did ;  she  thought 

if  the  men  had  not  been  Ibols,  marria^  had  been 

oflly  tmties  of  peace  between  two  neighbours,  or 

I  aOiuoef  oflfenaive  or  defensive,  which  must  neces- 

'  wrilyhave  been  carried  on  sometimes  by  inter- 

fiewi  and  personal  treaties,  but  oftener  by  am- 

I  banadon,  agenta,  and  emiaaariea  on  both  atdea ; 

bat  that  the  women  had  outwitted  us,  and  brought 

.'  US  upon  our  knees,  and  made  ua  feline  after  them 

I  ud  lower  ourselves,  so  as  we  could  never  pretend 

i  to  gafai  our  cQuali^  again. 

I  told  her  I  thought  it  was  a  decency  to  the 

^i£a  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  denying  a 

,1  little  that  they  might  be  courted,  and  that  I 

tboold  not  like  a  woman  the  worse  for  denying 

I  ne.    **}  expect  it,  madam,"  says  I,  "  when  I  wait 

'  oojroo  to-morrow,**  intimaUng  that  I  intended  it 

,  "  Yoa  •han't  be  deceived,  sir,'*  says  she,  "  for  1*11 

deny  now  before  yon  ask  me  the  question.** 

I  was  daahed  ao  effectually  with  so  malicious, 

M  deriliah  an  answer,  that  I  returned  with  a  little 

^oOeonesi,  **  I  shant  trespaas  upon  you  yet,  ma^ 

I  dam,  lod  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  offend  you 

vbeo  I  do." 

**  It  ii  the  greatest  token  of  your  respect,  sir,** 
ttT*  ike,  **  that  you  are  able  to  bestow  upon  me, 
iod  the  most  agreeable  too,  except  one,  which  I 
win  not  be  out  of  hopea  of  obtaimng  of  you  in  a 
BtUe  thoe.** 

**  What  ia  in  my  power  to  oblige  yon  in,  ma- 
dun,**  saki  I,  **you  may  command  me  in  at  any 
^  especially  the  way  we  are  talUng  of.**  This 
1  ipoke  atiU  widi  a  resentment  very  sincere. 

**  It  is  only,  shr,  that  you  would  promise  to 
bate  me  with  as  much  sincerity  aa  I  will  endea- 
Toor  to  make  you  a  auitahle  return.** 

**  I  granted  that  requeat,  madam,  seven  years 
b(^  you  asked  it,**  said  1,  "for  I  heartily  hated 
^  whole  sex,  and  scarce  know  how  I  came  to 
>bate  that  good  diapoaition  in  compliment  to 
yonr  converaatiQO ;  but  I  aasure  you  that  abate- 
not  is  ao  little  that  ft  doea  no  hyury  to  your 
prapoaaL** 

**  Thoe^  some  myatery  in  that,  indeed,  sur,** 

«udibe,*'fiir  I  desired  to  aarist  your  aversion  to 

^(NBcn  in  a  more  particular  manner,  and  hoped 

>  It  ihoald  never  abate  under  my  management** 

We  ndd  a  thousand  ill-natured  thfaigs  after  this, 


but  she  outdid  me,  for  she  had  such  a  stock  of 
bitterness  upon  her  tongue  as  no  woman  ever 
went  beyond  her,  and  yet  all  this  while  she  was 
the  pleasantest  and  most  obfa'ging  creature  in 
every  part  of  our  conversation  tlmt  could  possibly 
be,  uid  meant  not  one  word  of  what  she  said,  no, 
not  a  word.  But  I  must  confess  it  no  way  an- 
swered her  end,  for  it  really  cooled  all  my  thoughts 
of  her ;  and  I,  that  had  lived  in  so  perfect  an  in* 
diflbrency  to  the  sex  all  my  days,  was  easily  re- 
turned to  that  condition  again,  and  began  to  grow 
very  cold  and  negligent  Si  my  uaual  respects  to 
her  upon  all  occasions. 

She  soon  found  die  had  gone  too  far  with  me  i 
and,  in  short,  that  she  was  extremely  out  in  her 
politics  s  that  she  had  to  do  with  one  that  was 
not  listed  yet  among  the  whining  sort  of  lovers, 
and  knew  not  what  it  waa  to  adore  a  mistress  in 
order  to  abuse  her ;  and  that  it  waa  not  with  me, 
aa  it  was  with  the  usual  sort  of  men  in  love,  that 
are  wanned  by  the  cold  and  rise  in  their  passions 
as  the  ladies  &il  in  thehr  returns ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  found  that  it  was  quite  altered ;  I  was  civO ' 
to  her  aa  before,  but  not  so  forward ;  when  I  saw 
her  at  her  chamber  window  I  did  not  throw  mine 
open,  as  I  usually  had  done,  to  talk  with  her  $ 
vmen  she  sung  in  the  parlour,  whore  I  could 
easily  hear  it,  I  did  not  listen ;  when  she  visited 
at  the  house  where  I  lodged  I  did  not  alwaya 
come  down,  or  if  I  did,  I  had  business  which 
obliged  me  to  go  abroad ;  and  yet  all  this  while, 
when  I  did  come  into  her  company,  I  was  as  inti- 
mate as  ever. 

I  could  easily  see  that  this  madded  her  to  the 
heart,  and  that  she  was  perplexed  to  tbe  last 
degree,  for  she  found  that  she  had  aH  her  game 
to  play  over  again  ;  that  so  absolute  a  reserved- 
ness,  even  to  rudeness  and  ill-manners,  was  a 
little  too  much ;  but  she  was  a  mere  posture  mis- 
tress in  love,  and  could  put  herself  into  what 
shapes  she  pleased. 

She  was  too  wise  to  show  a  fondness  or  for- 
wardness that  looked  like  khidness;  she  knew 
that  was  the  meanest  and  last  step  a  woman  can 
take,  and  lays  her  under  the  foot  of  the  man  she 
pretends  to ;  but  she  was  not  come  to  that  neither. 
This  cameleon  put  on  another  colour,  turned  on 
a  sudden  the  gravest,  soberest,  majestic  madam, 
so  that  any  one  would  have  thought  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  age  in  one  week  from  two-and-twenty 
to  fifty,  and  this  she  carried  on  with  so  much 
government  of  herself  that  it  did  not  in  the  least 
look  like  art ;,  but  it  it  was  a  representation  of 
nature  only,  it  was  so  like  nature  itself,  that  no- 
body living  can  be  able  to  distinguish ;  she  sung 
verv  often  in  her  pariour,  as  well  by  herself  as 
with  two  young  ladies  who  came  often  to  seo 
her ;  I  could  see  by  their  books,  and  her  guitar  in 
her  hand,  that  ahe  was  singing,  but  she  never 
opened  the  window  as  she  was  wont  to  do.  Upon 
my  coming  to  my  window  die  kept  her  own  al- 
ways shut ;  or  if  it  was  open,  she  would  be  sitting 
at  work  and  not  look  up,  it  may  be,  once  in  htS 
an  hour. 

If  she  saw  me  by  accident  all  thia  while,  ahe 
would  smUe  and  speak  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  but 
it  was  but  a  word  or  two,  and  so  make  her  honours 
and  be  gone ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  conversed  juat 
aa  we  diid  after  I  had  been  there  a  week. 

She  tired  me  quite  out  at  this  work ;  for  though 
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I  began  the  strangeness  indeed,  yet  I  did  not  de- 
■ign  the  carrying  it  on  so  far ;  but  she  held  it  to 
the  last,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  she  began  it 
She  came  to  the  house  where  I  lodged  as  usual, 
and  we  were  often  together,  supped  together, 

E laved  at  cards  together,  danced  together ;  for 
I  France  I  accompUshed  myself  with  everything 
that  was  needful,  to  make  me  what  I  believed 
myself  to  be  oven  from  a  boy,  I  mean  a  gentle- 
man ;  I  say  we  conversed  together,  as  above,  but 
she  was  so  perfectly  another  thing  to  what  she 
used  to  be  in  every  part  of  her  conversation,  that 
it  presently  occurred' to  me  that  her  former  beha- 
viour  was  a  kind  of  a  rant  or  fit ;  that  either  it 
was  the  effect  of  some  extraordinary  levity  that 
had  come  upon  her,  or  that  it  was  done  to  mimic 
the  co<|uets  of  the  town,  believing  it  might  take 
with  me,  who  she  thought  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
that  it  was  what  I  loved ;  but  her  new  gravity 
was  her  real  natural  temper,  and  indeed  it  be- 
came her  so  much  better,  or,  as  I  should  say,  she 
acted  it  so  well,  that  it  really  brought  me  back  to 
have,  not  as  much  only,  but  more  mind  to  her, 
than  ever  I  had  before. 

However  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  disco- 
vered myself,  and  I  staid  indeed  to  find  out,  if 
poidbie,  whether  this  change  was  real  or  counter- 
feit ;  for  I  could  not  easily  believe  it  was  possible 
the  gay  humour  she  used  to  appear  in  could  be  a 
oounterfeit ;  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  year  and 
almost  a  quarter  that  I  came  to  any  resolution 
in  my  thoughts  about  her,  when,  on  a  mere  acci- 
dent, we  came  to  a  little  conversation  together. 

She  came  to  visit  at  our  house  as  uauS,  and  it 
happened  aU  the  ladies  were  gone  abroad ;  but, 
as  it  fell  out,  I  was  in  the  passage,  or  entry  of 
the  house,  going  towards  the  stairs,  when  she 
knocked  at  the  door ;  so  stepping  back,  I  opened 
the  door,  and  she,  without  any  ceremony,  came 
in,  and  ran  forward  into  the  parlour,  supposing 
the  women  had  been  there.  I  went  in  after  her, 
as  I  could  do  no  less,  because  she  did  not  know 
that  the  family  was  abroad. 

Upon  my  coming  in,  she  asked  for  the  ladies. 
I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  came  to  visit  me  now,  for 
that  the  ladies  were  all  gone  abroad.  *'  Are 
they  ?"  said  she,  as  if  surprised  (though  I  under- 
stood afterwards  she  knew  it  before,  as  also  that 
I  was  at  home),  and  then  rises  up  to  be  gone. 
"  No,  madam,*  said  I,  '*  pray  do  not  go ;  when 
ladies  come  to  visit  me,  I  ao  not  use  to  tire  them 
of  my  company  eo  soon.**  "  That's  as  ill-natured," 
says  she,  "  as  you  could  possibly  t^dk  ;  pray  don*t 

?retend  I  came  to  visit  you ;  I  am  satisfied  who 
came  to  visit,  and  satisfied  that  yon  know  it.** 
"  Yes,  madam,**  said  I,  **  but  if  I  happen  to  be 
all  of  the  family  that's  left  at  home,  then  you  came 
to  visit  me.** 

*'  I  never  receive  visits  from  those  that  I  hate,*' 
says  she. 

"  You  have  me  there  indeed,"  said  I,  "but  you 
never  gave  me  leave  to  tell  you  why  I  hated  you ; 
1  hated  you  because  you  would  never  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  I  loved  you ;  sure,  you 
took  me  for  some  frightftil  creature,  that  you 
would  never  come  near  enough,  so  much  as  to 
let  me  whisper  to  you  that  I  love  you." 

**  I  never  care  to  hear  anything  so  disagree- 
able," says  she,  **  though  it  be  spoken  ever  so 
softly." 


We  rallied  thus  for  an  hour;  in  short,  she 
showed  the  abundance  of  her  wit,  and  I  an 
abundant  deficiency  of  mine ;  for  tliough  Uiree 
or  four  times  she  provoked  me  to  the  last  degree,  i 
so  that  once  I  was  going  to  tell  her  I  had  enough 
of  her  company,  and,  if  she  i^eased,  I  would  wait 
upon  her  to  the  door,  yet  she  had  always  so  moch 
witchcraft  on  her  tongue,  that  she  brought  her- 
self  off  a^ain ;  till,  to  make  the  story  £ort,  we 
came  at  last  to  talk  seriously  on  both  sides  about 
matrimony,  and  she  heard  me  freely  propose  it, 
and  answered  me  directly  upon  manv  occasions. 
For  example,  she  told  me  I  would  carry  her 
away  to  France,  or  to  Virginia,  and  that  she 
could  not  think  of  leaving  England,  her  nalive 
country ;  I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  did  not  take  me 
for  a  kidnapper.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  tdl  her 
how  I  had  been  kidiULpped  myselt  She  said  no, 
but  the  consequence  of  my  aflairsi,  which  were,  it 
seems,  mostly  abroad,  might  <^Bge  me  to  go,  and 
she  could  never  think  of  marrying  any  man  that 
she  could  not  be  content  to  go  all  over  the  woiid 
with,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  himself.  Thb  was 
handsomely  expressed  ind^ ;  I  made  her  easy 
in  that  point,  and  thus  we  began  the  grand 
parley,  which  indeed  she  drew  me  into  with  the 
utmost  art  and  subtllty,  such  as  was  peculiar  to 
herself  but  was  infinitely  her  advantage  in  our 
treating  of  marriage:  for  she  made  me  effectualljr 
court  her,  though  at  the  same  time  in  her  design 
she  courted  me  with  the  utmott  skill,  and  sncfa 
skill  it  was,  that  her  design  was  perfectly  im- 
penetrable to  the  last  moment 

In  short,  we  came  nearer  and  nearer  cvcrj 
time  we  met,  and  after  one  casual  visit  more,  in 
which  1  had  the  mighty  favour  of  talking  with 
her  alone,  I  then  waited  on  her  every  day  at  her 
own  house,  or  lodgings  rather,  and  so  w?  set 
about  the  work  to  a  purpose,  and  in  about  a 
month  we  gave  the  world  the  slip,  and  were  pri- 
vately married,  to  avoid  ceremony  and  the  pwhc 
inconvenience  of  a  wedding. 

We  soon  found  a  house  proper  for  our  dwell- 
ing, and  so  went  to  housekeepmff :  we  had  not 
been  long  together,  but  1  found  mat  gay  temper 
of  my  wife  returned,  and  she  threw  off  the  mask 
of  her  gravity  and  good  conduct,  that  I  bad  so 
long  fancied  was  her  mere  natural  disposition, 
and  now,  having  no  more  occasion  for  disguises, 
she  resolved  to  seem  notliing  but  what  reiuly  she 
was,  a  wild,  untamed  colt,  perfectly  loose,  and  , 
careless  to  conceal  any  part»  no,  not  the  worst  of 
her  conduct 

She  carried  on  this  air  of  levity  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  I  could  not  but  be  diisaatisfied  at  the 
expense  of  it,  for  she  kept  company  Uiat  1  did 
not  like,  lived  beyond  what  I  could  support,  sod 
sometimes  lost  at  play  more  than  I  eared  to  pay : 
upon  which,  one  day,  I  took  occasion  to  mention 
it  but  lightly ;  and  said  to  her,  by  way  of  rail- 
lery, that  we  lived  merrily,  for  as  long  as  it 
would  last;  she  turned  very  short  upon  me. 
•*  What  do  you  mean  ?•*  says  she ;  "  why,  you  do 
not  pretend  to  be  uneasy,  do  ye?" — •*  No,  no. 
madam,  not  I,  by  no  means ;  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  you  know,"  said  I,  **  to  inquire  what  my  i 
wife  spends,  or  whether  she  sprads  more  than  I  | 
can  afford,  or  less ;  I  only  desire  the  fiavour  to  , 
know,  as  near  as  you  can  guess,  how  long  you 


wfli  please  to  take  to  diapotcb  me,  for  I  would 
Dot  be  too  long  a  dying." 

**  I  do  not  luiow  what  yoa  talk  of,"  says  she ; 
*'you  may  die  as  leisurely,  or  as  hastily  as  you 
please,  when  your  time  comes ;  I  an*t  a  going  to 
kiD  yco,  as  I  know  of.** 

"hut  yoa  are  a  going  to  starve  me,  madam,** 
aid  I,  "  and  hunger  is  as  leisurely  a  death  as 
breaking  upon  the  wheel.** 

*  I  starve  you  I  Why,  are  not  you  a  great 
Virginia  merchant,  aud  did  not  f  bring  you 
liSOOL?  What  would  you  have?  Sure,  you  can 
maintain  a  wife  out  of  that,  caa*t  you  ?** 

**  Yes,  madam,"  says  I,  "  I  could  maintain  a 
wife,  bat  not  a  gamester,  though  you  had  brought 
me  IJ5Q0L  a-yeor;  no  estate  is  big  enough  for  a 
boxanddiee.** 

She  took  fire  at  that,  and  flew  out  in  a  passion, 
and,  after  a  gtesi  many  bitter  words,  tola  me,  in 
■bort,  that  she  saw  no  oocaaion  to  alter  her  con- 
doct ;  and  as  for  my  not  maintaining  her,  when  1 
coold  not  "rnftf**^'"  her  longer  she  would  find  some 
way  or  other  to  maintain  herself. 

Some  time  after  the  first  rattle  of  this  kind  she 
Toochsafed  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  pleased 
to  be  with  child ;  I  was  at  first  glad  of  it,  in  hopes 
it  would  help  to  abate  her  madness ;  but  it  waa 
all  one,  and  her  being  with  child  only  added  to 
the  rest,  for  she  made  such  preparations  for  her 
tjiog-in,  and  the  other  appendices  of  a  child's 
being  bom,  that,  in  short,  I  found  she  would  be 
downright  distracted ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  to 
tefi  her  one  day  that  she  would  soon  bring  herself 
and  me  to  destruction,  and  entreated  her  to  con- 
sider that  such  figures  as  those  were  quite  above 
ui,  and  out  of  our  drcle ;  and,  in  short,  that  I 
neither  could  nor  would  allow  such  expenses; 
that,  at  this  rate,  two  or  three  children  would 
effectually  mln  me,  and  that  I  desired  her  to  con- 
lida-  what  she  was  dofaig. 

She  told  me,  with  an  air  of  disdain,  that  it  was 
none  of  her  business  to  consider  anything  of  that 
matter ;  that  if  I  could  not  allow  it,  she  would 
sQow  it  herself,  and  I  might  do  my  worst 

I  begged  her  to  consider  things  for  all  that,  and 
not  drive  me  to  extremities ;  that  I  married  her  to 
k)ve  and  cherish  her,  and  use  her  as  a  good  wife 
ought  to  be  used,  but  not  to  be  ruined  and  un- 
done by  her.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  mollify 
ber,  nor  any  argument  persuade  her  to  modera- 
tion,  but  withal  she  took  it  so  hemoualv  that  I 
should  pretend  to  restrain  her  that  she  told  me  in 
10  many  words  she  would  drop  her  burthen  with 
me,  and  then,  if  I  did  not  like  it,  she  would  take 
care  of  herself,  she  would  not  live  with  roe  an 
hour;  for  she  would  not  be  restrained,  not  she, 
4Cd  talked  a  long  while  at  that  rate. 

I  told  her,  as  to  her  child,  which  she  called  her 
borthen,  it  should  be  no  burthen  to  mc,  as  to  the 
rest,  she  might  do  as  she  pleased ;  it  might  how- 
efer  do  me  this  favour,  that  I  should  have  no  more 
l}ing».in  at  the  rate  of  196^  at  a  time,  as  I  found 
she  intended  it  should  be  now.  She  told  me  she 
could  not  tell  that ;  if  she  had  no  more  by  me, 
she  hoped  she  should  by  somebody  else.  "  Say 
TOD  ao,  madam?**  said  I,  'Hhen  they  that  get 
them  shall  keep  them."  She  did  not  know  that 
neither,  she  said,  and  so  turned  it  off  jeering,  and, 
ss  it  were,  laughing  at  me. 

This  last  discoorse  nettled  me,  I  must  confess. 


and  the  more,  because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  very  often,  till,  in  short,  we  began  at  length 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  about  parting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  criminal  than  the  seve- 
ral discourses  we  had  upon  this  subject ;  she  de- 
manded a  separate  mamtenanoe,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, at  the  rate  of  900^  a  veor,  and  I  demanded 
seeurity  of  her  that  she  snould  not  run  me  in 
debt;  she  demanded  the  keeping  of  the  child, 
with  an  allowance  of  100/.  a  year  for  that,  and  1 
demanded  that  I  should  be  secured  from  being 
charged  for  keeping  any  she  might  have  by  some 
body  else,  as  she  had  threatened  me. 

In  the  interval,  and  during  these  contests,  she 
dropped  her  burthen  (as  she  called  it)  and  brought 
me  a  son,  a  very  fine  child. 

She  was  content,  during  her  lying-in,  to  abate 
a  little,  though  it  was  but  a  very  little  indeed,  of 
the  great  expense  she  had  intended ;  and,  with 
some  difficulty  and  persuasion,  was  content  with 
a  suit  of  child-bed  linen  of  15L  instead  of  one  she 
hod  intended  of  threescore ;  and  this  she  magni- 
fied as  a  particular  testimony  of  her  condescen- 
sion, and  a  yielding  to  my  avaricious  temper,  as 
she  called  it. 

But  after  she  was  up  again,  it  was  the  same 
thing,  and  she  went  on  with  her  humour  to  that 
d^^ee,  that  in  a  little  time  she  began  to  carry  it 
on  to  other  excesses,  and  to  have  akort  of  fellows 
come  to  visit  her,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  once, 
in  particular,  staid  abroad  all  night.  The  next 
day,  when  she  came  home,  she  began  to  cry  out 
first ;  told  me  where  (as  she  said)  she  lay,  and 
that  the  occasion  was  a  christening,  where  the 
company  had  a  feast,  and  staid  too  late;  that 
if  I  was  dissatisfied,  I  might  inform  myself  there 
of  all  the  particulars,  where  she  lay,  and  tlie  like. 
I  told  her  coldly,  "  Madam,  you  do  well  to  sug- 
gest my  being  dissaUsfied,  for  you  may  be  sure  I 
am,  and  you  could  expect  no  other ;  as  to  going 
to  your  haunts  to  inform  myself,  that  is  not  my 
business ;  it  is  your  business  to  bring  testimonies 
of  your  behaviour,  and  to  prove  where  you  lay, 
and  in  what  company ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  lay  out  of  your  own  house,  without  your  hus- 
band's knowledge  or  consent,  and  before  you  and 
I  converse  again  I  must  have  some  satisfaction  of 
the  particulars. 

She  answered,  with  all  her  heart,  she  was  as 
indifferent  as  I,  and  since  I  took  so  ill  her  lying  at 
a  friend's  house  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  what  she  would 
have  me  expect,  and  what  she  would  have  the 
liberty  to  do  when  she  thought  fit. 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  I,  **  if  I  must  expect  what 
I  cannot  allow,  you  must  expect  I  shall  shut  my 
doors  by  day  against  those  that  keep  out  of  them 
at  night** 

She  would  try  me,  she  said,  very  speedily,  and 
if  I  shut  the  doors  against  her  she  would  find  a 
way  to  make  me  open  them. 

'*  Well,  madam,**  says  I,  "  you  threaten  mo 
hard,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  consider  before 
you  take  such  measures,  for  I  shall  be  as  good  as 
my  word.  However,  it  was  not  long  thot  we 
could  live  together  upon  these  terms';  for  I  found 
very  quickly  what  company  she  kept,  and  that 
she  took  a  course  which  I  ought  not  to  bear ;  so 
1  began  the  separation  first,  and  refused  her  my 
bed:   we  had  indeed  refrained  all  converse  as 
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The  constable,  too,  reproved  me  in  his  turn ; 
but  I  snid  to  him,  **  Mr  Constable,  do  not  you 
think  I  am  sufficiently  provoked  ?  Can  any  man 
bear  such  things  as  these  ?  I  desire  to  know  who 
this  man  is,  and  who  sent  him  hither?** 

**  I  am,**  says  he,  "  a  gentleman,  and  come  with 
a  6tU  to  him  for  money,  and  he  refuses  to  pay 
it.** — **  WeU,'*  says  the  constable  very  prudently, 
**  that  is  none  of  my  business,  I  am  no  justice  of 
peace  to  bear  the  cause,  be  that  among  your- 
selves, but  keep  your  hands  off  one  another,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  I  desire ;  and  therefore,  sir,*' 
says  the  constable  to  him,  '*  if  I  may  advise  you, 
seeing  he  will  not  pay  the  bill,  and  that  must  be 
decided  between  you  as  the  law  directs,  I  would 
have  you  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  go  quietly 
away." 

He  mode  many  impertinent  harangues  about 
the  bill,  and  insisted  that  it  was  drawn  by  my 
own  wife ;  I  said  angrily,  then  it  was  drawn  by  a 

w ;  he  bullied  me  upon  that,  told  me  I  durst 

not  tell  him  so  anywhere  else ;  so  I  answered,  I 

would  very  soon  publish  her  for  a  w to  all  the 

world,  and  cry  her  down,  and  thus  we  scolded  for 
near  half  an  hour,  for  I  took  courage  when  the 
constable  was  there,  for  I  knew  tluit  he  would 
keep  us  from  fighting,  which  indeed  I  had  no  mind 
to,  and  BO  at  length  I  got  rid  of  him. 

I  was  heartily  vexed  at  this  rencontre,  and  the 
more  because  I  had  been  found  out  in  my  lodg- 
ing, which  I  thought  I  had  effectually  concealed ; 
how(<ver  I  rcsolvcMi  to  remove  the  next  day,  and 
In  the  meantime  I  kept  within  doors  all  that  day 
till  the  evening,  and  then  I  went  out  in  order  not 
to  return  thither  any  more. 

Being  come  out  into  Gfaeechurch  street,  I  ob- 
served a  man  follow  me,  with  one  of  his  legs  tied 
up  in  a  string,  and  hopping  along  with  the  other, 
and  two  crutches ;  he  begged  for  a  farthing,  but 
I  inclining  not  to  give  him  anything,  the  fellow 
followed  me  still  till  I  came  to  a  court,  when  I 
answered  hastily  to  him,  "  I  have  nothing  for  you. 
Pray  do  not  be  so  troublesome  /*  with  wUdi  words 
he  knocked  me  down  with  his  crutches. 

Being  stunned  with  the  blow,  I  knew  nothing 
what  was  done  to  me  afterwards ;  but  coming  to 
nvsekf  again,  I  found  I  was  wounded  very  fnght- 
fiuly  in  several  places,  and  that  among  the  rest 
my  nose  was  slit  upwards,  one  of  my  ears  almost 
cut  off,  and  a  great  cut  with  a  sword  on  the  side 
of  the  forehead,  also;  a  stab  hi  the  body,  though 
not  dangerous. 

Who  had  been  near  me,  or  struck  me,  besides 
the  cripple  that  struck  me  with  his  crutch  I  knew 
not,  nor  do  I  know  to  this  hour,  but  I  was  terribly 
wounded,  and  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground  some 
time,  till  coming  to  mysetf  I  got  strength  to  cry 
out  for  help,  and  people  coming  about  mc,  I  got 
some  hands  to  carry  mc  to  my  lodoing,  where  I 
lay  by  it  more  than  two  months  before  I  was  well 
enough  to  go  out  of  doors,  and  when  I  (Ud  go  out 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  waited  for  by 
some  rogdes,  who  watched  an  opportunity  to  re- 
peat the  injury  I  had  met  with  before. 

This  made  me  very  uneasy,  and  I  resolved  to 
get  mjrself  out  of  danger  if  possible,  and  to  go  over 
to  France,  or  home,  as  I  called  it,  to  Virginia ; 
so  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  villains  and  assassina- 
tions, for  every  time  I  stirred  out  here,  I  thought 
I  went  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  therefore,  as  be- 


fore, I  went  out  at  night,  thinking  to  be  con- 
cealed, so  now  I  never  went  out  but  in  open  day 
that  I  might  be  safe,  and  never  without  one  or 
two  servants  to  be  my  life-guard. 

But  I  must  do  mv  wife  a  piece  of  justice  here 
too,  and  that  was,  that  hearing  of  what  had  be- 
fallen me,  she  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which  she 
treated  me  more  decently  than  she  had  been  wont 
to  do ;  she  said  she  was  verv  sorry  to  hear  how 
I  had  been  used,  and  the  rather  because  she  on- 
dcrstood  it  was  on  presenting  her  bill  to  me ;  she 
said  she  hoped  I  could  not  in  my  worst  disposi- 
tions think  so  hardly  of  her  as  to  believe  it  was 
done  bv  her  knowledge  or  consent,  much  less  by 
her  order  or  direction ;  that  she  abhorred  such 
things,  and  protested,  if  she  had  the  least  know- 
ledge or  so  much  as  a  guess  at  the  vOlains  con- 
cerned, she  would  discover  them  to  me  s  she  let 
me  know  the  person's  name  to  whom  she  gave  tbe 
bill,  and  where  he  lived,  and  left  it  to  me  to  oblige 
hfan  to  discover  the  person  who  had  brought  it, 
and  used  me  so  HI,  and  wished  I  might  finid  him 
and  bring  him  to  justioe,  and  have  hSn  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

I  took  this  so  kind]  V  of  my  wife,  that  I  think  in 
my  conscience  had  she  come  after  it  herself,  to 
see  how  I  did,  I  had  certainly  taken  her  again ; 
but  she  satisfied  herself  with  the  civility  of  another 
Iett|r,  and  desiring  me  to  let  her  know  as  often  ss 
I  could  how  I  was,  adding  that  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely to  her  satisfaction  to  hear  I  was  recovered 
of  the  hurt  I  had  received,  and  tliat  he  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn  who  had  done  it. 

She  used  some  expressions,  ugnifying,  as  I  un- 
derstood them,  her  affliction  at  our  parting,  and 
her  continued  respect  for  me,  but  did  not  make 
any  motion  towairds  returning;  then  she  used 
some  arguments  to  move  me  to  pay  her  bills,  in- 
timating that  she  had  brot^ht  me  a  large  for- 
tune, and  now  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  which 
was  very  severe. 

I  wrote  her  an  answer  to  this  letter,  though  I 
had  not  to  the  other,  letting  her  know  how  I  had 
been  used ;  that  I  was  satisfied  upon  her  letter 
that  she  had  no  hand  in  it,  that  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  treat  me  so,  who  had  never  injured 
her,  used  any  violence  with  her,  or  been  the 
cause  or  desire  of  our  parting ;  that,  as  to  her 
bill,  she  could  not  but  know  how  much  her  ex- 
pensive way  of  living  had  straitened  and  reduced 
me,  and  would,  if  continued,  have  ruined  me ; 
that  she  had,  in  less  than  three  years,  spent  more 
than  as  much  as  she  brought  to  me,  and  would 
not  abate  her  expensive  way,  though  calmly  en- 
treated by  me  with  protestations  that  I  could  not 
support  so  great  an  expense,  but  chose  rather  to 
break  up  her  family  and  go  from  me,  than  to  re- 
strain herself  to  reasonable  limits,  though  I  used 
no  violence  with  her,  but  entreaties  and  earnest 
persuasions,  backed  with  good  reason ;  letting  her 
know  how  my  estate  was,  and  convincing  her  that 
it  must  reduce  us  to  poverty  at  last ;  that,  how- 
ever, if  she  would  recal  her  bill,  I  would  send  her 
30^,  which  was  the  sum  mentioned  in  her  bUI, 
and,  according  to  my  ability,  would  not  let  her 
want,  if  she  pleased  to  live  within  due  bounds ; 
but  then  I  let  her  know  also  that  I  had  a  very 
bad  account  of  her  conduct,  and  that  she  kept 
company  with  a  scandalous  fellow,  whom  I  named 
to  her ;  'that  I  was  loth  to  believe  such  things  of 


her,  but  that,  to  put  an  entire  end  to  the  report,  i 
and  restore  her  reputation,  I  let  her  know  that . 
still,  after  all  I  haa  heard,  if  she  would  resolve  to  | 
live  without  restraints,  within   the   reasonable; 
boDods  of  my  capacity,  and  treat  me  with  the 
Hiroe  ilindncss,  affection,  and  tenderness  as   1* 
always  had  treated  her,  and  ever  would,  I  was| 
willing  to  recdve  her  again,  and  would  forget  all 
that  was  past ;  but  that,  if  she  declined  me  now, 
it  would  DC  for  ever ;  for  if  she  did  not  accept 
my  offer,  I  was  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer, 
where  I  had  been  so  ill-treated  on  many  occa- 
sioiis,  but  was  preparing  to  go  into  my  own 
country,  where  I  would  spend  my  days  in  quiet, 
Rod  in  a  retreat  from  the  world. 

She  did  not  give  such  an  answer  to  this  as  I 
expected;  for  though  she  thanked  me  for  the 
90L,  yet  she  insisted  upon  her  justification  in  all 
other  points ;  and,  though  she  did  not  refuse  to 
retnrn  to  me»  yet  she  did  not  sajf  she  accepted  it, 
sod,  in  short,  said  little  or  notMng  to  it,  only  a 
kind  of  claim  to  a  reparation  of  her  injured  repu- 
tation and  the  like. 

This  gave  me  some  surprise  at  first,  for  I 
thought,  indeed,  any  woman  m  her  dreumstances 
wouM  have  been  very  willing  to  have  pot  an  end 
to  sH  her  miseries,  and  to  the  reproach  which  was 
upon  her,  by  a  reconciliation ;  especially,  cynsi' 
dering  she  subsisted  at  that  time  but  very  meanly. 
But  there  was  a  particular  reason  which  pro- 
vented  her  retam,  and  which  she  could  not  plead 
to  in  her  letter,  yet  was  a  good  reason  against 
accepting  an  offer  which  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  glad  of,  and  this  was,  that,  as  I  have 
Bwntiooed  above,  she  had  fiillen  into  bad  com- 
pany,  and  bad  prostituted  her  virtue  to  some  of 
her  flatterers,  and,  in  short,  was  with  child ;  so 
that  she  durst  not  venture  to  accept  my  offer. 

However,  as  I  observed  above,  she  did  not  ab- 
toiotely  refuse  it,  intending  (as  I  understood  after- 
wards) to  keep  the  treaty  of  it  on  foot  till  she 
coold  drop  her  burthen,  as  she  called  it  before ; 
and,  having  been  delivered  privately,  have  ac- 
cepted my  proposal  afterwards ;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  the  most  prudent  step  she  coold  take,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  die  only  step  she  had  left  to  take. 
Bat  I  was  too  many  for  her  here  too,  my  intelli- 
gence about  ber  was  too  good  for  her  to  conceal 
such  an  aflSiir  from  me,  unless  she  had  g^ne  away 
before  she  was  visibtv  big,  and  unless  she  had 
gone  further  off  too  tnan  she  did,  for  I  had  an 
account  to  a  tittle  of  the  time  when,  and  place 
where,  and  the  creature  of  which  she  was  deli- 
Teres,  and  then  my  offers  of  taking  her  again 
were  at  an  end,  though  she  wrote  me  several 
penttrat  letters,  acknowledging  her  crime,  and 
begging  me  to  forgive  her;  but  my  spirit  was 
above  all  that  now,  nor  could  I  ever  bear  the 
thoughts  of  hei  after  that,  but  pursued  a  divorce, 
and  accordingly  obtained  it,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

Things  being  at  this  pass,  Iresolved,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  to  go  over  to  France,  after  I  had 
received  my  effects  from  Vii^rjiua,  and  accordingly 
I  camo  to  Dunkirk  in  the  year  1700,  and  hero  I 
fen  bto  company  with  some  Irish  pfficers  of  the 
regiment  of  uillon,  who,  bv  little  and  little,  en- 
tered roe  into  the  army,  and,  by  the  help  of  Lieu- 
ieaant  General  Connor,  an  Irishman,  and  some 


money,  I  obtained  a  company  in  his  regiment 
and  so  went  into  the  army  directly. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  new  circum- 
stances, and  now  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  I  was 
come  to  what  I  was  bom  to,  and  that  I  had  never 
till  now  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Our  regiment,  after  I  had  been  some  time  in  it, 
was  commanded  into  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  actions  that  I  was  in,  was  the  famous 
attack  upon  Cremona,  in  the  Milanese,  where  the 
Germans  being  privately,  and  by  treachery,  let 
into  the  town  in  the  night  through  a  kind  of  com- 
mon  sewer,  surprised  the  town,  and  got  possession 
of  the  ereatcst  part  of  it,  surprising  Uie  Mareschal 
Ouke  de  Villcroy,  and  taking  him  prisoner  as  he 
came  out  of  his  quarters,  and  beating  the  few 
French  troops  which  were  left  in  the  citadel; 
but  were  in  the  middle  of  their  victory  so  boldly 
and  resolutely  attacked  by  two  Irish  regiments, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
river  Po,  and  who  kept  possession  of  the  water- 
gate,  or  Po  gate,  of  the  town,  by  which  the  Ger- 
man reinforcements  should  have  come  in,  that, 
after  a  most  desperate  fight,  the  Germans  had 
their  victory  wrung  out  of  their  hands,  and  not 
being  able  to  breidL  through  us  to  let  in  their 
friends,  were  obliged  at  length  to  quit  the  town 
again,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  those  Irish  regi- 
ments,  and  indeed  of  their  whole  nation,  and  for 
which  we  had  a  very  handsome  compliment  from 
the  King  of  France. 

I  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  too,  that  I  was  not  thai 
cowardly  low-spirited  wretch  that  I  was  when 
the  fellow  bullied  me  in  my  lodging  about  the 
bin  of  SOI. ;  had  he  attacked  me  now,  though  in 
the  very  same  condition,  I  should,  naked  and 
unarmed  as  I  was,  have  flown  in  the  &ce  of  him, 
and  trampled  him  under  my  feet;  but  men 
never  know  themselves  till  they  are  tried,  and 
courage  is  acquired  by  time  and  experience  of 
things. 

Philip  de  Comincs  tells  us,  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Montlheri,  the  Count  de  Charolois, 
who  till  then  had  an  utter  aversion  to  war,  and 
abhorred  it,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  it, 
was  so  changed  by  the  glory  he  obtained  In  that 
action,  and  by  the  flattery  of  those  about  lum, 
that  afterwards  the  army  was  his  mistress,  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  war  his  chief  delight ;  it  is 
too  great  an  example  for  me  to  bring  in  my  own 
case,  but  so  it  was,  that  they  flattered  me  so 
with  my  bravery,  as  they  called  it,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  action,  that  I  fancied  myself  brave, 
whether  I  was  so  or  not,  and  the  pride  of  it 
made  me  bold  and  daring  to  the  last  degree  on 
all  occasions;  but  what  added  to  it  was,  that 
somebody  gave  a  particular  account  to  the  court 
of  my  being  instrumental  to  the  saving  the  city, 
and  the  whole  Cremonese,  by  my  extraordinary 
defence  of  the  Po  sate,  and  by  my  managing 
that  defence  after  the  licutenant^colonel,  who 
commanded  the  party  where  I  was  posted,  was 
killed ;  upon  which  the  king  sent  mo  a  public 
testimony  of  his  accepting  my  service,  and  sent 
me  a  brevet  to  be  a  Ueutcnant-colonel,  and  the 
next  courier  brought  me  actually  a  comnussion 

for  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regiment  of . 

I  was  in  several  skirmishes  and  petty  encoun- 
ters before  this,  by  which  I  gained  the  roputa- 
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tion  of  a  good  officer,  but  I  happened  to  be  in 
some  particular  posts  too,  by  which  I  got  some- 
what that  I  liked  much  better,  and  that  was  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Our  regiment  was  sent  from  France  to  Italy 
by  sea ;  we  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  landed  at 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  marched 
from  thence  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  At  the  first 
town  we  were  sent  to  take  possession  of,  which 
was  Alexandria,  the  citizens  rose  upon  our  men 
in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  drove  the  whole 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men, 
that  is,  French,  and  soldiers  in  the  French 
serrice,  quite  out  of  the  town. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  burgher*s  house,  just  by 
one  of  the  ports,  with  eight  of  my  men  and  a 
servant,  where,  calling  a  short  council  with  my 
men,  we  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  house  we 
were  in,  whatever  it  cost,  till  we  received  orders 
to  quit  it  from  the  commanding  officer :  upon 
this,  when  I  saw  our  men  could  not  stand  their 
ground  in  the  street,  being  pressed  hard  by  the 
citizens,  I  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  family,  and 
kept  the  house  as  a  castle,  which  I  was  governor 
in ;  and  as  the  house  joined  to  the  city  gate,  I 
resolved  to  maintain  it,  so  as  to  be  the  last  that 
should  quit  the  place,  my  own  retreat  being 
tecured  by  being  so  near  the  port 

Having  thus  emptied  the  house  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, we  made  no  scruple  of  filling  our  pockets 
with  whatever  we  coula  find  there ;  In  a  word, 
we  left  nothing  we  could  carry  away,  among 
which  it  came  to  my  lot  to  dip  into  the  bur. 
gher's  cabinet,  whose  house  it  was  where  we 
were,  and  there  I  took  about  the  quantity  of 
two  hundred  pistoles  in  money  and  plate,  and 
other  things  of  value.  There  was  great  com- 
plaint made  to  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  then 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  of  this  violence ;  but 
as  the  repulse  the  citizens  gave  us  was  contrary 
to  his  order,  and  to  the  general  design  of  the 
prince,  who  was  then  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
king  Philip,  the  citizens  could  obtain  nothing, 
and  I  found,  that  if  we  had  plundered  the  whole 
city,  it  would  have  been  the  saiuo  thing ;  for  the 
governor  had  orders  to  take  our  regiment  in, 
and  it  was  an  act  of  open  rebelhon  to  resist  us  as 
they  did :  however,  we  had  orders  not  to  fire 
upon  the  burghers,  unless  constrained  to  it  by 
evident  necessity,  and  we  rather  chose  to  quit 
the  place  as  we  did,  than  dispute  it  with  a  dea- 
perate  body  of  fellows,  who  wanted  no  advantage 
of  us  except  only  that  of  having  possession  of 
two  bastions,  and  one  port  of  our  retreat ;  first, 
they  were  treble  our  number,  for  the  burghers, 
being  joined  by  seven  companies  of  the  regular 
troops,  made  up  above  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  besides  rabble,  which  were  many  more, 
whereas  we  were  about  eight  hundred  in  all; 
they  also  had  the  citadel,  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  so  that  we  could  have  made  nothing  of 
it,  if  we  had  attacked  them ;  but  they  submitted 
three  or  four  days  after  to  other  forces,  the 
soldiers  within  turning  uoon  them,  and  taking 
t)ie  citadel  from  them. 

After  this,  we  lay  still  in  quarters  eight  months, 
for  the  prince  having  secured  the  whole  Mila- 
nese for  king  Philip,  and  no  enemy  appearing 
for  some  time,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive 
tho  auxiliary  troops  of  France;   and  as  they 


came,  extend  himself  every  way  as  he  could,  b 
order  to  koop  the  imperialists  (who  wore  pro. 
paring  to  foil  into  Italy  with  a  great  army)  ns 
much  at  a  distance  as  possible,  which  he  did, 
by  taking  possession  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  snd 
of  most  of  the  towns  on  that  side,  as  far  bs  the 
lake  De  la  Garda  and  the  river  Adige. 

We  lay  in  Mantua  some  time,  but  were  after, 
wards  dirawn  out,  by  order  of  tb«  Count  de 
Tesae,  (afterwards  Marshal  of  Frsnoe,)  to  Ibrai 
the  French  anay»  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  de 
Venddme,  who  was  to  command  In  chief.  Here 
we  had  a  severe  campaign,  auio  1701,  bav  g 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  an  armv  of  forty 
thousand  Germans,  all  old  soldiers,  to  deal  with; 
and  though  the  French  army  was  more  nume- 
rous  than  the  enemy  by  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  yet,  being  on  the  defensive,  and  having 
so  manv  posts  to  cover,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  army,  would  attack  us,  it  obliged  the 
French  to  keep  thdr  troops  so  divided,  and  so 
remote  from  one  another,  that  the  Germans 
pushed  on  their  design  with  great  success,  ns 
the  histories  of  those  times  more  fully  relate 

I  was  at  the  action  at  Carpi,  July  1701,  where 
we  were  worsted  by  the  Germans  indeed,  were 
forced  to  quit  our  encampment,  and  give  up  to 
the  prince  the  whole  river  of  Adigc*  and  where 
our  regiment  sustained  some  baa;  but  the 
enemies  got  little  by  us,  and  Moniienr  Catinat, 
who  commanded  at  that  time,  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  the  next  day  in  sight  of  the  German 
army,  and  gave  them  a  defiance,  bat  they  would 
not  stir,  though  we  offered  them  battle  two 
days  together ;  for,  having  gained  the  passage 
over  the  Adige,  by  our  (quitting  Rivoli,  which 
was  then  useless  to  us,  theur  bunneaa  was  done. 

Finding  they  declined  a  decislvo  action,  oar 
generals  pressed  them  in  their  quarters^  and 
made  them  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  they 
gained,  and  at  length,  in  the  September  follow- 
ing, we  attacked  them  in  their  entrenched  posts 
of  Chiar.  Here  we  broke  into  the  very  heart  d 
their  camp,  where  we  made  a  very  terrible 
slaughter ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  among 
our  genenUs,  or  defect  in  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  the  brigade  of  Normandy  and  our  Irish 
brigade,  who  hiSl  so  bravely  entered  the  German 
entrenchments,  were  not  supported  as  we  shoukl 
have  been,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  whole  German  armv,  and  at 
last  to  quit  the  advantage  we  had  gained,  and 
that  not  without  loss;  but,  being  timely  rein- 
forced by  a  great  body  of  horse,  the  enemy  were 
in  their  turn  beaten  off  too,  and  driven  back  into 
their  very  camp :  the  Germans  boasted  of  having 
a  great  victory  here,  and  indeed  in  repulsing  us 
after  we  had  gained  their  camp :  thev  had  the 
advantage,  but  had  Mondeur  de  Tesse  suc- 
coured us  in  time,  as  old  Catinat  said  he  ought 
to  have  done,  with  twelve  thousand  foot  wldch 
he  had  with  him,  that  day's  action  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  Prince  Eugene  must  have 
been  elad  to  have  gone  bark  to  Oennany  in 
more  haste  than  he  came,  if,  perhaps,  we  had 
not  cut  him  short  by  the  way. 

But  the  fate  of  things  went  nnother  way,  and 
the  Germans  continu^  all  that  campaign  to 
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pooh  forward  and  advance  one  pott  after  another, 
tm  they  beat  um  quite  out  of  the  Milanese. 

The' latter  part  of  thii  campaign  we  made 
oolf  a  party  war,  the  French,  according  to  their 
volatile  temper,  being  every  day  abroad,  either 
foraging  or  tiirprishig  the  enemy's  foragers,  plun- 
dering or  eirenmventing  the  plunders  of  the 
other  side;  but  they  very  onen  came  short 
home ;  for  the  Germans  had  the  better  of  them 

00  several  occasions,  and  indeed  so  many  lost 
their  Uvet  upon  these  petty  encounters,  that 

1  think,  including  those  who  died  of  distempers 
gotten  by  hard  service,  and  bad  quarters,  lying 
in  the  field  even  till  the  middle  of  December, 
among  rivers  and  bogs,  in  a  country  so  lull  of 
canala  and  rivers,  as  that  part  of  lUuy  is  known 
to  be,  I  say,  we  lost  more  men,  and  so  did  the 
enemy  also,  than  would  have  been  lost  in  a 
general  decisive  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  give  him  his  due, 
pressed  earnestly  to  pot  it  to  a  day,  and  come  to 
a  bttUle  with  Prince  Eugene ;  but  th%  Duke  de 
Villeroy,  Monsieur  Catinat,  and  the  Count  de 
Tease,  were  all  against  it,  and  the  principal  rea- 
son was,  that  they  knew  the  weakness  of  the 
troops  who  had  suffered  so  much  on  so  many 
occasions,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  give 
battle  to  the  Germans ;  so  after,  as  I  say,  about 
three  months  harassing  one  another  with  partiea, 
we  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Before  we  marched  out  of  the  field,  our  regU 
fltient,  with  a  detachment  of  dragoons  of  600,  and 
about  250  horse,  went  out  with  a  design  to  in- 
tercept Prince  Commercy,  a  general  of  note  under 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  the  detachment  was 
intended  to  be  only  horse  and  dragoons;  but 
because  it  was  the  imperialists'  good  luck  to  beat 
inany  of  our  parties,  and,  as  was  given  out, 
mmj  more  than  we  beat  of  theirs ;  and  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  prince,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer of  good  note  among  them,  would  not  go 
abroaii  but  in  very  little  company,  the  Irish  re- 
giment of  foot  was  ordered  to  be  added,  that  if 
possible,  they  might  meet  with  their  match. 

I  was  commanded,  about  two  hours  before,  to 
pass  about  200  foot  and  SO  dragoons  at  a  small 
wood,  where  our  general  had  intelligence  that  that 
prince  would  post  some  men  to  secure  his  pas- 
sage, which  accordingly  I  did ;  but  Count  Tesse, 
not  thinking  our  party  strong  enough,  had 
marehed  huaMdf  with  1000  horse  and  800  grena^ 
diers  to  support  ua,  and  it  was  very  well  he  did 
so^  for  Pr&ce  Commercy  having  intelligence  of 
the  first  partv,  came  forward  sooner  than  they 
expected,  and  fell  upon  them,  and  had  entirely 
rooted  them  had  not  the  count  (hearing  the 
firing)  advanced  with  the  thousand  horse  he  had, 
with  sudi  expedition  as  to  support  his  men  in 
the  very  beat  d  the  action,  by  which  means  the 
Germans  were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire ;  but 
the  prince  made  a  pretty  good  retreat,  and,  after 
the  action,  came  on  to  the  wood  where  I  was 
posted,  but  the  surprise  of  hts  defeat  had  pre- 
vented hb  sending  a  detachment  to  secure  the 
pan  at  the  wood,  as  he  Intended. 

The  Count  de  Tesse,  understanding  that  we 
were  sent  (as  above)  to  the  wood,  followed  them 
dese  at  the  beds  to  prevent  our  being  cut  off, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  that  we  should  give  them' 
any  check  at  the  wood,  to  foil  in  and  have  ano- 


ther brush  with  them ;  it  was  near  night  before 
they  came  to  the  wood,  by  which  means  they 
could  not  discern  our  number ;  but  when  they 
came  up  to  the  wood  50  dragoons  advanced  to 
diMOver  the  pass  and  see  if  all  was  clear ;  these 
we  suffered  to  pass  a  great  way  into  the  defile  or 
lane  that  went  through  the  wood,  and  then  clapping 
in  between  them  and  the  entrance,  cut  off  their 
retreat  so  effectually,  that  when  they  discovered 
us  imd  fired,  they  were  instantly  surrounded  and 
cut  in  pieces ;  the  officers  who  commanded  them 
and  eight  dragoons  only  being  made  prisoners. 

This  made  the  prince  halt,  not  knowing  what 
the  case  was,  or  how  strong  we  were;  and,  to 
get  better  intelligence,  sent  s£o  horse  to  surround 
or  skirt  the  wood  and  beat  up  our  quarter,  and 
in  the  interim,  the  Count  de  Tesse  appeared  in 
his  rear :  we  found  the  strait  he  was  in  by  the 
noise  of  our  own  troops  at  a  distance,  so  we  re- 
solved to  engage  the  200  horse  immediately ; 
accordingly,  our  little  troop  of  horse  drew  up  in 
the  entrance  of  the  lane  and  offered  to  skirmish, 
and  our  foot  lying  behind  the  hedge,  which  went 
round  the  wood,  stood  ready  to  act  as  occasion 
should  offer;  the  horse  being  attacked,  gave 
way,  and  retired  into  the  lane;  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  too  old  for  us  there ;  they  contented 
themselves  to  push  us  to  the  entrance^  but  would 
not  be  drawn  into  a  narrow  pass  without  know- 
ing whether  the  hedges  were  lined  or  no. 

But  the  prince  finding  the  French  in  his  rear, 
and  not  being  strong  enough  to  engage  again, 
resolved  to  force  his  way  through,  and  com- 
manded his  dragoons  to  alight,  and  enter  the 
wood  to  clear  the  hedges  on  either  side  the  lane, 
that  he  might  pass  with  his  cavalrv ;  this  they 
did  so  vigorously,  and  were  so  much  too  strong 
for  us,  that  though  we  made  good  our  ground  a 
long  time,  yet  our  men  were  alroost  half  of  them 
cut  in  pieces.  However,  we  gave  time  to  the 
French  cavalry  to  come  up,  and  to  fall  on  the 
prince's  troops,  and  cut  them  off  and  take  a  great 
many  prisoners,  and  then  retreated  in  our  turn, 
opening  a  gap  for  our  own  horse  to  break  in ; 
900  of  the  dragoons  were  killed  and  200  of  them 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  first  heat  of  this  action,  a  Gennan  oflS- 
cer  of  dragoons,  well  followed,  had  knocked  down 
three  men  that  stood  next  me ;  and  offering  me 
quarter,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  gave  him 
my  sword,  for  our  men  were  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  their  post,  and  shifting  every  one  as  they 
could ;  but  the  scale  was  turned,  for  our  cavalry 
breaking  in  (as  above),  the  dragoons  went  to 
wreck,  and  the  officer  who  had  me  prisoner, 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  We  are  lost.**  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  serve  hhn  ?  *<  Stand  stUI  a  little,** 
says  he ;  for  his  men  fought  most  desperately 
indeed,  but  about  200  French  horse  appearing  in 
his  rear  too,  he  said  to  me  in  French,  **  I  will  be 
your  prisoner,**  and  returning  me  my  sword,  gave 
me  also  his  own ;  a  dragoon  that  stood  near  lum 
was  just  going  to  do  thtfttio,  when  he  was  shot 
dead,  and  the  horse  coming  up,  the  field  was 
cleared  in  an  instant;  but  Prince  Commercy 
went  off  with  the  rest  oif  his  party,  and  was  pur- 
sued no  farther. 

There  were  16  or  17  of  our  men  released,  as 
I  was,  from  being  taken,  but  they  had  not  the 
lock  I  had,  to  take  the  officer  that  had  them  in 
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tloD  of  a  good  officer,  but  I  happened  to  be  in 
some  particular  posts  too,  by  which  I  got  some- 
what  that  I  liked  much  better,  and  that  was  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Our  regiment  was  sent  from  France  to  Italy 
by  sea ;  we  embarked  at  Toulon,  and  landed  at 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Genoaf  and  marched 
from  thence  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  At  the  first 
town  we  were  sent  to  take  possession  of,  which 
was  Alexandria*  the  citizens  rose  upon  our  men 
in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  drove  the  whole 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men, 
that  is,  French,  and  soldiers  In  the  French 
serrice,  quite  out  of  the  town. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  burgher's  house,  just  by 
one  of  the  ports,  with  eight  of  my  men  and  a 
servant,  where,  colling  a  short  council  with  my 
men,  we  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  house  we 
were  in,  whatever  it  cost,  till  we  received  orders 
to  quit  it  from  the  commanding  officer :  upon 
this,  when  I  saw  our  men  could  not  stand  their 
ground  in  the  street,  being  pressed  hard  by  the 
citizens,  I  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  family,  and 
kept  the  house  as  a  castle,  which  I  was  governor 
in ;  and  as  the  house  joined  to  the  dty  gate,  I 
resolved  to  maintain  it,  so  as  to  be  the  last  that 
should  quit  the  place,  my  own  retreat  being 
secured  by  being  so  near  the  port 

Having  thus  emptied  the  house  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, we  made  no  scruple  of  filling  our  pockets 
with  whatever  we  could  find  there ;  in  a  word, 
we  left  nothing  we  could  carry  away,  among 
which  it  came  to  my  lot  to  dip  into  the  bur- 
gher's  cabinet,  whose  house  it  was  where  we 
were,  and  there  I  took  about  the  quantity  of 
two  hundred  pistoles  in  money  and  plate,  and 
other  things  of  value.  There  was  great  com- 
plaint made  to  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  then 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  of  this  violence ;  but 
as  the  repulse  the  citizens  gave  us  was  contrary 
to  his  order,  and  to  the  general  design  of  the 
prince,  who  was  then  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
Ling  Philip,  the  citizens  could  obtain  nothing, 
and  I  found,  that  if  we  had  plundered  the  whole 
city,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing ;  for  the 
governor  had  orders  to  take  our  regiment  in, 
and  it  was  an  act  of  open  rebelhon  to  resist  us  as 
they  did :  however,  we  had  orders  not  to  fire 
upon  the  burghers,  unless  constrained  to  it  by 
evident  necessity,  and  we  rather  chose  to  quit 
the  place  as  we  did,  than  dispute  it  with  a  des- 
perate body  of  fellows,  who  wanted  no  advantage 
of  us  except  only  that  of  having  possession  of 
two  bastions,  and  one  port  of  our  retreat ;  first, 
they  were  treble  our  number,  for  the  burghers, 
being  joined  by  seven  companies  of  the  regular 
troops,  made  up  above  one  thousand  six  hundred 
men,  besides  rabble,  which  were  many  more, 
whereas  we  were  about  eight  hundred  in  all; 
they  also  had  the  citadel,  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  so  that  we  could  have  made  nothing  of 
it,  if  we  had  attacked  them ;  but  they  submitted 
three  or  four  days  after  to  other  forces,  the 
soldiers  within  turning  uDon  them,  and  taking 
Qie  citadel  from  them. 

After  this,  we  lay  still  in  quarters  eight  months, 
for  the  prince  having  secured  the  whole  Mila- 
npse  for  king  Philip,  and  no  enemy  appearing 
for  some  time,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive 
tho  auxiliary  troops  of  France;   and  as  they 


came,  extend  himself  every  way  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  keep  the  imperialists  (who  were  prr- 
paring  to  fall  into  Italy  with  a  great  army)  as 
much  at  a  distance  as  possible,  which  he  did, 
by  taking  possession  of  the  dty  of  Mantua,  and 
of  most  of  the  towns  on  that  side,  as  far  as  the 
lake  De  la  Garda  and  the  river  Adige. 

We  lay  in  Mantua  some  time,  but  were  after- 
wards dirawn  out,  by  order  of  the  Count  de 
Tease,  (afterwards  Marshal  uf  France,)  to  foim 
the  French  army,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  de 
Vend5me,  who  waa  to  command  in  chief.  Here 
we  had  a  severe  campaign,  omo  1701,  bav  g 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  Germans,  all  old  soldiers,  to  deal  with; 
and  though  the  French  army  was  more  nume- 
rous than  the  enemy  by  twenty-five  thouaaad 
men,  yet,  being  on  the  defensive,  and  having 
so  manv  posts  to  cover,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  army,  would  attack  us,  it  obliged  the 
French  to  keep  their  troops  so  divided,  and  m> 
remote  from  one  another,  that  the  Germans 
pushed  on  their  design  with  great  success,  as 
the  histories  of  those  times  more  fully  relate 

I  was  at  the  action  at  Carpi,  July  1701,  where 
we  were  worsted  by  the  Germans  indiHid,  were 
forced  to  quit  our  encampment,  and  give  up  to 
the  prince  the  whole  river  of  Adigc.  and  where 
our  regiment  sustained  some  losa;  but  the 
enemies  got  little  by  us,  and  Monsieur  Catinat, 
who  commanded  at  that  time,  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle  the  next  day  in  sight  of  the  German 
army,  and  gave  them  a  defianoe*  but  they  would 
not  stir,  though  we  offered  them  battle  two 
days  together ;  for,  having  gained  the  passage 
over  the  Adige,  by  our  quitting  Rivoli,  which 
was  then  useless  to  us,  their  buaineas  was  done. 

Finding  they  decifaied  a  decisive  action,  our 
generals  pressed  them  in  their  quarters^  and 
made  them  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  they 
gained,  and  at  length,  in  the  September  follow- 
ing, we  attacked  them  in  their  entrenched  posts 
of  Chiar.  Here  we  broke  into  the  very  heart  of 
their  camp,  where  we  made  a  very  terrible 
slaughter ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  among 
our  generals,  or  defect  in  the  execution  of  their 
orders,  the  brigade  of  Normandy  and  our  Irish 
brigade,  who  hid  so  bravely  entered  the  German 
entrenchments,  were  not  supported  as  we  ^onUi 
have  been,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  whole  German  armv,  and  at 
last  to  quit  the  advantage  we  had  gained,  and 
that  not  without  loss;  but,  being  Umely  rein- 
forced by  a  great  body  of  horse,  the  enemy  were 
in  their  turn  beaten  off  too,  and  driven  back  into 
their  very  camp:  the  Germans  boasted  of  having 
a  great  victory  here,  and  indeed  in  repulring  us 
after  we  had  gained  their  camp :  they  had  the 
advantage,  but  had  Monsieur  da  Tessa  suc- 
coured us  in  time,  as  old  Catinat  said  he  ought 
to  have  done,  with  twelve  thousand  foot  which 
he  had  with  him,  that  day*8  action  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  Prince  Eugene  roust  have 
been  glad  to  have  gone  bark  to  Germany  in 
more  haste  than  he  came,  if,  perhaps,  we  had 
not  cut  him  short  by  the  way. 

But  the  fiite  of  things  went  another  way,  and 
the  Germans  continued  all  that  campa^  to 


fleet,  which  was  superior  in  foroe  to  the  French, 
I  nsT  Bay,  that  in  escaping  them  I  escaped  being 
banged. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the   FVench  that 

ibey  overshot  the  port  they  aimed  at,  and  in- 

iSD&ng  for  the  frith  of  Forth,  or,  as  it  is  called, 

he  flith  of  Edinborgh,  the  first  land  they  made 

its  as  fikr  north  as  a  place  called  Montrose, 

Jwre  it  was  not  their  bunness  to  land,  and  so 

i^r  v'cre  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  frith,  and 

»  gotten  to  tlie  entrance  of  it,  and  came  to  an 

ahor  for  the  tide ;  but  this  delay  or  hinderance 

« time  to  the  EngHsh,  under  Sir  George  Byng, 

^  aome  to  the  frith,  and  they  came  to  an  anchor 

as  we  did,  only  waiting  to  go  up  the  frith 

_  ctihe  flood. 

.  id  we  not  orershot  the  port,  as  above,  all 

ifluadnm  had  been  destroyed  in  two  days, 

d  we  could  have  done  had  been  to  have 

g^  into  the  pier  or  haven  at  Leith,  with  the 

"  'Hf  frigates,  and  have,  landed  the  troops  and 

fliRinn ;  bat  we  must  have  set  fire  to  the 

'^^  Jf  war,  for  the  English  squadron  was  not 

'  .-84  hours  behind  us,  or  thereabouts. 


^^^ish  fleet,  and  made  their  escape  with  the 
>^^ttae  ship  only,  which  being  behind  the 
' '  .Jld  not  get  away.  When  we  were  satis- 
'^^  English  left  channg  us,  which  was  not 
-*  bird  night,  when  we  altered  our  course, 
fright  of  them,  we  stood  over  to  the  coast 
U  and  keeping  that  shore  on  board  all 
the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  we  came  to 
again,  and  sent  two  scouts  abroad  to 
.*  "Sttosee  tf  the  sea  was  dear,  and  being 
•  *^iiat  the  enemy  did  not  chase  us,  we 
.  ^  ^h  an  easier  sail,  and  came  all  back 
^  ^nkirk,  and  glad  I  was  to  set  my  foot 
^'jgain;  for  all  the  while  we  were  thus 
'  ;  our  lives,  I  was  under  the  greatest 
^Ifinable,  and  nothing  but  halters  and 
'tt  in  mv  head,  concluding  that  if  I 
•  taken   1  should  certainly  have  been 

'aare  was  now  over,  I  took  my  leave  of 
V  and  d  the  army,  and  made  haste  to 
me  so  unexpectedly  to  Paris,  and  to 
gings,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
4very  relating  to  my  wife  which  was 

0  my  satisfaction ;   for  I  found  her 

1  kept  some  company  that  I  had 
dieve  were  not  such  as  an  honest 
It  to  have  conversed  with,  and  as 
tmper,  by  what  I  had  found  of  her 
V  very  jealous  and  uneasy  about  her ; 

^  t  touched  me  very  nearly,  for  I  began 

ctraordinary  value  for  her,  and  her 

.  '''  4  very  taki^,  especially  after  I  had 

'  '^        Into  France ;  but  having  a  vein  of 
''  '      '  Impossible  to  prevent  her  running 

^^  gs  in  a  town  so  full  of  what  they 
.'    ^        IS  Paris. 

'  '^  1^  r     also  to  think  that  it  should  be  my 
-    ^^f  *   sckold  both  abroad  and  at  home, 

*^'^t^  •  I  would  be  in  such  a  rage  about 
^  i'^'.  *  no  government  of  myself  when 
,  0/^  ^  I  It ;  whole  days,  and,  I  may  say, 

•  '^i^pi^  nights,   I  spent  musing  and 


considering  what  I  should  do  to  her,  and  espe- 
cially what  I  should  do  to  the  villain,  whoever  he 
wa«,  that  had  thus  abused  and  supplanted  me : 
here  indeed  I  committed  murder  more  than  once, 
or  indeed  than  a  hundred  times,  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as  the  devil  is  certainly  ap  apparent 
prompter  to  wickedness,  if  he  is  not  the  first 
mover  of  it  in  our  minds,  he  seised  me  night  and 
day,  with  proposals  to  kill  my  wife. 

This  horrid  project  he  carried  up  so  high,  by 
rnising  fierce  thoughts,  and  fomenting  the  blood 
upon  my  contemplation  of  the  word  cuckold, 
that,  in  short,  I  left  debating  whether  I  should 
murder  her  or  no,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
and  determined;  and  my  thoughts  were  then 
taken  up  only  with  the  management  how  I  should 
kill  her,  and  how  to  make  my  escape  after  I  had 
done  it 

All  this  while  I  had  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  neither  had  I  so  much  as  charged  her 
with  it,  or  let  her  know  I  suspected  her,  other- 
wise than  as  she  might  perceive  it  in  my  conduct 
and  in  the  change  of  my  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  such,  that  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
something  troubled  me,  yet  she  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  me,  but  received  me  very  well,  and  showed 
herself  to  be  glad  of  my  return ;  nor  did  I  find 
she  had  been  extravagant  in  ner  expenses  while 
I  was  abroad;  but  jealousy,  as  the  wise  man 
savs,  is  the  wrath  of  a  man ;  her  being  so  good 
a  housewife  of  what  money  I  had  left  her  gave 
my  distempered  fancy  an  opinion  that  she  had 
been  maintained  by  other  people,  and  so  had  had 
no  occasion  to  spend. 

I  must  confess  she  had  a  difficult  point  here 
upon  her,  though  she  had  been  really  honest ; 
for  as  my  head  was  prepossessed  of  her  dis- 
honesty, if  she  had  been  lavish,  I  should  have 
said  she  had  spent  it  upon  her  gentlemen ;  and 
as  she  had  been  frugaJ,  I  said,  she  had  been 
maintained  by  them :  thus,  I  say,  my  head  was 
distempered;  I  believed  myself  abused,  and 
nothing  could  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  night 
or  day. 

All  this  while,  it  was  not  visibly  broken  out 
between  us ;  but  I  was  so  fiilly  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  it,  that  I  seemed  to  want  no  evidence, 
and  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  everybody 
that  came  near  her,  or  that  she  conversed  with : 
there  was  an  officer  of  the  garde  du  corps,  that 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  a  very  honest 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  quality  ;  I  happened  to 
be  in  a  little  drawing-room  adjoining  to  a  par- 
lour where  my  wife  sat  at  that  time,  and  this 
gentleman  came  into  the  parlour,  which,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  family,  he  might  have  done  with- 
out offence,  but  he  not  knowing  that  1  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  sat  down  and  talked  with  my 
wife ;  I  heard  every  word  they  said,  for  the  door 
between  us  was  open,  nor  could  I  say  that  there 
passed  anything  between  them  but  cursory  dis- 
course ;  they  talked  of  casual  things,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  burgher's  daughter  of  nineteen,  that  had 
been  married  the  week  before  to  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  vastly  rich,  and  about 
thirty-six:  and  of  another,  a  widow  lady  of 
fortune  in  Paris,  that  had  married  her  deceased 
husband's  valet  de  charobrc,  and  of  such  casual 
matters,  that  I  could  find  no  fault  with  her  now 
at  all. 
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\eeping ;  he  liad  been  so  generous  to  me,  as  not 
to  aA  what  money  I  bad  about  me,  though  I 
had  not  much,  if  he  had ;  but  I  lost  by  his  civi. 
lity,  for  then  I  could  not  have  the  assurance  to 
ask  him  for  his  monev,  though  I  understood  he 
had  near  a  hundred  pistoles  about  him;  but 
he  very  handsomely  at  night,  when  we  came 
to  our  tents,  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  pis- 
toles, and  in  return,  I  obtauied  leave  for  him  to 
go  to  Prince  Eugene's  camp  upon  his  parole, 
which  he  did,  and  so  g^t  himself  exchanged. 

It  was  after  this  campaign  that  I  was  quar- 
terfMl  at  Cremona,  when  the  action  happened 
thfire,  of  which  I  have  spoken  already,  and  where 
our  Irisb  regiment  did  such  service  that  they 
saved  the  town  from  being  really  surprised,  and 
indeed  beat  the  Germans  out  again,  after  they 
hod  been  masters  of  three  quarters  of  the  town 
six  hours,  and  by  which  they  gained  a  very 
great  reputation. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

FPftTHBR  OPERATIONS  OP  THB  CAMPAXQN.— X  AM 
QUARTERED  AT  TRENT,  AND  MARRY  MT  LAND- 
LORD'S DAUGHTER. — I  SELL  MT  COMPANY,  AND 
EMBARK  IN  TUB  PRKNCH  FLEET. — PARTICULARS 
OF  THEIR  EXPEDITION. — I  RETURN  UNEXPECTED- 
LY TO  PARIS,  AND  MAKE  A  DI8AGRBEABLB  DIS- 
COVERY RELATING  TO  MY  WIFE. — I  CHALLBMGB 
AND   WOUND   HER  GALLANT. 

But  I  hasten  on  to  my  own  history,  for  I  am  not 
writinff  a  journal  of  the  wars,  in  which  I  had  no 
long  snare. 

The  summer  after  this  our  two  Irisb  regi- 
ments were  drawn  out  into  the  field,  and  had 
many  a  sore  brush  with  the  Germans ;  for  Prince 
Eugene,  a  vigilant  general,  gave  us  little  rest, 
and  gained  many  advantages  by  his  continual 
moving  up  and  down,  harassing  his  own  men 
and  ours  too ;  and  whoever  will  do  the  FVench 
justice,  and  knew  how  they  behaved,  must  ac- 
knowledge they  never  declined  the  Germans, 
but  fought  them  upon  all  occasions,  with  the 
utmost  resolution  and  courage;  and  though  it 
cost  the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  fine 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  yet  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  who  now  commanded,  though 
King  Philip  was  himself  in  the  anny  this  cam- 
paign, mode  the  Prince  of  Savoy  a  full  return 
m  his  own  kind,  and  drove  him  from  post  to 
post,  till  he  was  just  at  the  point  of  auittmg  the 
whole  country  of  Italy ;  all  that  gallant  army 
Prince  Eugene  brought  with  him  into  Italy, 
Dfhich  was  Uie  best  without  doubt,  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  troops,  that  ever  were  there,  laid 
their  bones  in  that  country,  and  many  thousands 
more  after  them ;  till  the  afiairs  of  France  de- 
dining  in  other  places,  they  were  forced  in  their 
turn  to  give  way  to  their  (ate,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  histories  of  those  times,  as  above ;  but  it 
is  none  of  my  business. 

The  part  that  I  bore  in  these  afilUrs  was  but 
short  and  sharp ;  wc  took  the  field  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  1702,  and  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
d6me  oraered  the  whole  army  to  draw  the 
sooner  together,  in  order  to  relieve  the  dty  of 
Mantua,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the  imperial- 
ists. 

Prince  Eugene  was  a  politic,  and  indeed  a  for- 


tunate prince,  and  had  the  year  before  pushed 
our  armv  upon  many  oocasions ;  but  hta  g^ood 
fortune  began  to  fisil  him  a  little  this  year,  for 
our  army  was  not  only  more  numerous  than  bis, 
but  the  duke  was  in  the  field  before  him ;  and 
as  the  prince  had  held  Mantua  ckMcly  blocked 
up  all  the  winter,  the  duke  resdved  to  relieve 
the  town,  cost  what  it  would:  as  I  said,  the 
duke  was  first  in  the  field,  the  prince  was  In  no 
condition  to  prevent  his  raising  the  blockade  by 
force ;  so  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  leaving 
•  several  strong  bodies  of  troops  to  protect  Ber- 
sello,  which  the  Duke  de  Vendftme  threatened, 
and  Borgo- Porte,  where  his  magazine  lay,  he  drew 
all  the  rest  of  his  forces  together,  to  make  head 
against  us ;  by  this  time  the  King  of  Spain  wu 
come  into  the  army,  and  the  Duke  de  Vend6me 
lay,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  near 
Luzara,  which  he  had  resolved  to  atta^,  to 
bring  Prinoe  Eugene  to  a  battle :  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  lay  entrenched  with  twenty  thouaand 
more  at  ^valto,  behind  Mantua,  to  cover  the 
frontiers  of  Milan,  and  there  were  near  twelve 
thousand  in  Mantua  itself;  and  Monsieur  Pra^ 
oontal  lay  with  ten  thousand  men  just  under  the 
cannon  of  one  of  the  forts  which  guard  the 
causeway  which  leads  into  the  city  of  Blantaa : 
so  that  had  all  these  joined,  as  they  eoidd  have 
done  in  a  few  days  mora^  tlie  prince  most  have 
been  put  to  his  shifts,  and  would  have  had  enongh 
to  do  to  have  maintained  himself  in  Italy ;  for 
he  was  master  of  no  one  place  in  the  comitry 
that  could  have  hekl  out  a  formal  siege  of  fifteen 
days,  and  he  knew  all  this  very  well ;  and  there- 
fore, it  seems,  while  the  Duke  of  Vendftme  re* 
solved,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  a  battle^  and 
to  that  end  made  dispodtioas  to  attack  Lusara; 
we  were  surprised  to  find,  the  16th  of  June, 
1702,  the  whole  imperial  army  appeared  in  Ba* 
talia,  and  in  full  march  to  attuk  us. 

As  it  happened,  our  army  was  aO  marching  in 
columns  towards  them,  as  we  had  done  for  two 
days  before,  and  I  should  have  told  yon,  thai 
three  days  before,  the  duke  having  notioe  that 
General  Visconti,  with  three  imperial  regknents 
of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  was  pMted  at 
San- Victoria,  on  the  Tessona;  he  resolved  to 
attack  them,  and  this  design  was  carried  ao 
secretly,  that  while  Monslenr  Visoonti,  though 
our  army  was  three  leagues  another  way,  was 
passing  towards  the  Modenese,  he  found  himself 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  six  thousand  horse  and 
dragoons  of  the  FVeneh  amy:  he  deftasded 
himself  very  bravdy  for  near  an  hour;  when 
being  overpowered,  and  finding  he  should  be 
forc^  into  disorder,  he  sounded  a  retreat ;  but 
the  squadrons  had  not  faced  about  to  make 
their  retreat  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
they  found  themsdves  surrounded  by  a  great 
body  of  infantry,  who  had  entirdy  cot  off  thdr 
retreat,  except  over  the  bridge  of  Tessona,  which 
behig  thronged  with  thdr  baggage,  they  could 
neitlier  get  backward  nor  forward;  so  they 
thrust  ami  tumbled  over  one  another,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  oouki  preserve  no  kind  of 
order;  but  abundance  fell  into  the  river,  and 
were  drowned,  many  were  kOled,  and  more  taken 
prisoners;  so  that,  in  a  woml,  the  whole  thite 
regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  were 
entirely  defeated. 
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Thii  was  a  great  Mow  to  the  prince,  because 
tbey  were  some  of  the  choicest  troops  of  his 
whole  amiy  •.  we  took  about  four  hundred  pri- 
Mmm,  and«Il  thHr  baggage,  which  was  a  very 
ooQiiderable  booty,  and  about  eight  hundred 
hones;  and  no  doubt  these  troops  were  very 
much  wanted  in  the  battle  that  ensued  on  the 
15th,  as  I  haYe  said:  our  army  being  in  full 
mtreh  (as  aboTe)  to  attack  Luxara,  a  party  of 
Gennans  appeared,  being  about  six  hundred 
hone,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  more,  their  whole 
anny  in  order  of  battle. 

Our  anny  formed  immediately,  and  the  duke 
posted  the  regiments  as  they  came  up.  so  much 
to  their  advantage,  that  Prince  Eugene  was 
obliged  to  alter  his  dispositions,  and  had  this 
paitioular  ineonvenienoe  upon  his  hands,  viz.  to 
attack  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  in  all  their 
most  advantalgeous  poets;  whereas,  had  he 
thought  fit  to  have  waited  but  one  day,  we 
ihoaid  have  met  him  half  way;  but  this  was 
owing  to  the  prfale  of  the  German  generals,  and 
their  being  so  opinionated  of  the  goodness  of 
their  troops ;  the  royal  army  was  posted  with 
theJeft  to  the  great  river  Po,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  the  Prince  of  Vaudemonfs  army  lay, 
cannonading^  the  entrenchments  which  the  im- 
periaHats  hful  made  at  Borgo*  Porte ;  and  hearing 
that  there  waa  like  to  be  a  general  battle,  he 
detached  twelve  battalions,  and  about  one 
thousand  horse,  to  reinfoiee  the  royal  army; 
all  whidi,  to  oar  great  encouragement,  had  time 
to  join  the  annv,  while  Prince  Eugene  was 
making  his  new  dispositions  for  the  attack;  and 
yet  it  was  the  coming  of  these  troops  which 
csnsed  Prince  Eugene  to  resolve  to  begin  the 
fight,  expecting  to  have  come  to  an  action  before 
they  could  come  up,  but  he  waa  disappointed  in 
the  reason  of  fighting,  and  yet  was  obliged  to 
fight  too,  which  waa  an  error  in  the  prince,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  retrieve. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  he 
cooki  bring  up  his  whole  Hue  to  engage;  and 
then,  after  having  cannonaded  us  to  no  great 
pQipoae  for  half  an  hour,  his  right,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Commercy,  attacked  our  left 
wing  with  great  fury :  our  men  received  them 
80  well,  and  aeconded  one  another  so  punctually, 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  a  very  great 
daughter,  and  the  IMnce  de  Commercy  being 
(unhappfly  for  them)  killed  in  the  first  onset, 
the  regimenta,  for  want  of  orders,  and  surprised 
with  the  ftJl  of  so  great  a  man,  were  pushed  into 
disorder,  and  one  whole  brigade  was  entirely 
broke. 

But  their  seeond  line  advancing-,  under  General 
Hei1)eville,  restored  things  in  the  first ;  the  bat- 
taUons  rallied»  and  they  came  boldly  on  to  charge 
a  second  time,  and  bdng  seconded  with  new  re- 
inibroeraenta  from  their  main  body,  our  men  had 
their  turn,  and  were  pushed  to  a  canal,  which 
lay  on  their  leit  flank,  between  them  and  the 
P^  behind  which  they  rallied,  and  being  sup- 
ported  by  new  troops,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  they 
foogfat  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
and  with  such  courage  and  skill,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  judge  who  should  have  had  the 
better,  could  they  have  been  able  to  have  fought 
it  out. 

On  the  right  of  the  royal  wnoj  waa  potted  the 


flower  of  the  FVench  cavalry ;  namely,  the  gens- 
d*annee,  the  royal  carabineers,  and  the  queen's 
horse-guards,  with  four  hundred  horse  more, 
and  next  them  the  infantry,  among  which  were, 
our  brigade ;  the  horse  advanced  first  to  charge, 
and  they  carried  all  before  them  sword  in  hand, 
receiving  the  fire  of  two  imperial  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  falling  in 
among  them,  bore  them  down  by  the  strength  of 
their  horses,  putting  them  into  conftislon,  and 
left  so  clear  a  field  for  us  to  follow,  that  the  first 
line  of  our  infantry  stood  drawn  up  upon  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  at  first  possessed. 

fn  this  first  attack' the  Marquis  de  Crequl, 
wno  commanded  the  whole  right  wing,  was 
killed  f  a  loss  which  fblly  balanced  the  death  of 
the  Prince  de  Commercy,  on  the  side  of  tho 
Germans;  after  we  had  thus  pushed  the  ene- 
my*s  cavalry  (as  above),  their  troops,  being 
rallied  by  the  dexterity  of  their  generals,  and 
supported  by  three  imperial  regiments  of  foot, 
came  on  again  to  the  charge  with  such  ftiry  that 
nothing  could  withstand  them;  and  here  two 
battalions  of  our  Irish  regiments  were  put  into 
disorder,  and  abundance  of  our  men  killed ;  and 
here  also  I  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  mus- 
quet-shot,  which  broke  my  left  arm ;  and  that 
was  not  all,  for  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  giant- 
like German  soldier,  who,  when  he  thought  he 
had  killed  me,  set  his  foot  upon  me,  but  was  im- 
mediately shot  dead  by  one  of  my  men,  and  fell 
just  upon  me,  which,  my  arm  being  broken, 
was  a  very  great  mischief  to  me ;  for  the  very 
weight  of  the  fellow,  who  was  almost  as  big  as  a 
horse,  was  such  that  I  was  not  able  to  stir. 

Our  men  were  beaten  back  after  this  from  the 
place  where  they  stood,  and  so  I  was  left  in  poa- 
session  of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  their  pri- 
soner (that  is  to  say,  was  not  found)  till  the 
next  morning,  when  a  party  being  sent,  as  usual, 
with  surgeons  to  look  after  the  wounded  men, 
among  the  dead  found  me,  almost  smothered 
with  the  dead  Germans,  and  others  that  lay 
near  me;  however,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
used  me  with  humanity,  and  the  surgeons  set 
my  arm  very  skilfully  and  well ;  and  after  four 
or  five  days  I  had  liberty  to  t(0  to  Parma  upon 
my  parole. 

Both  the  armies  continued  fighting,  especially 
on  our  left,  till  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impos- 
siUe  to  know  who  they  fired  at,  or  for  the  ge- 
nerals to  see  what  they  did;  so  they  abated 
firing  gradually,  and,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
night  parted  them. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  both  con- 
cealed their  losses  as  much  as  was  possible ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  never  battle  was  fought  with 
greater  bravery  and  obstinacy  than  this  was; 
and  had  there  been  day-light  to  have  fought  it 
out,  doubtless  there  would  have  been  many 
thousand  more  men  killed  on  both  sides. 

All  the  Germans  had  to  entitle  them  to  the 
victory  was,  that  they  made  our  left  retire,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  canal,  and  to  the  high  banks 
or  mounds  on  the  edge  of  the  Po ;  but  they 
had  so  much  advantage  in  the  retreat — ^they 
fired  from  thence  among  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  could  never  be  forced  from  their 
posta. 

The  best  testimony  the  royal  army  had  of  the 
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?ictoT7,  and  which  was  certainly  the  better  of 
tivB  two,  was,  that  two  days  after  the  6ght  they 
attacked  Guastalla,  as  It  were  in  view  of  the 
German  army,  and  forced  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  to  swear  not  to  serve  again  for  six 
months,  which,  they  being  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  was  a  great  Toss  to  the  Germans, 
and  yet  Pnnce  Eugene  did  not  offer  to  relieve  it; 
and  after  that  we  took  several  other  posts  which 
the  imperialists  had  possession  o^  but  were 
obliged  to  quit  them  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French  armv,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  fight 
another  battle  that  year. 

My  campaign  was  now  at  an  end,  and  tboagh 
I  came  off  lame,  I  came  off  much  better  than 
abundance  of  gentlemen ;  for  in  that  •Uoody 
battle  we  had  above  four  hundred  officers  killed 
or  wounded,  whereof  three  were  general  officers. 

The  campaign  hdd  on  till  December,  and  the 
Duke  de  Vend6me  took  Borgo- Forte,  and  several 
other  places,  from  the  Germans,  who,  in  short, 
lost  ground  every  day  in  Italy ;  I  was  a  prisoner 
a  great  while,  and  there  being  no  cartel  settled. 
Prince  Eugene  ordered  the  French  prisoners  to 
i>e  sent  into  Hungary,  which  was  a  cruelty  that 
could  not  be  reasonably  exercised  on  them; 
however,  a  great  many,  by  that  banishment, 
found  means  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Turks, 
by  whom  they  were  kindly  received,  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  took  care  of 
them,  and  shipped  them  back  agam  into  Italy  at 
the  king*8  charge. 

But  the  Duke  de  Vend6me  now  took  so  many 
German  prisoners,  that  Prince  Eugene  was  tired 
of  sending  his  prisoners  to  Hungary,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  at  the  charge  of  bringing  some 
of  them  back  again  whom  he  had  sent  thither, 
and  come  to  agree  to  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  allowed  fbr  a  time  to  go 
to  Paima,  upon  my  parole,  where  I  contino^ 
for  the  recovery  of  my  wound  and  broken  arm, 
forty  days,  and  was  then  obliged  to  render  mvself 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Ferrara,  where 
Prince  Eugene  coming  soon  after,  I  was,  with 
several  otlwr  prisoners  of  war,  sent  away  into 
the  Milanese,  to  be  kept  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoner*. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Trent  that  I  oontinued 
about  eight  months ;  the  man  in  whose  house  I 
quartered  was  exceedingly  dvtl  to  me,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  care  of  me,  and  I  lived  very  easy. 
Here  I  contracted  a  kind  of  familiarity,  perfectly 
undesigned  by  me,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
buigher,  at  whose  house  I  had  lodged,  and  I 
know  not  by  what  fiitality  that  was  upon  me,  I 
was  prevailed  with  afterward  to  marry  her ;  this 
was  a  piece  of  honesty  on  my  side  which  I 
must  acknowledge  1  never  intended  to  be  guilty 
of;  but  the  girl  was  too  cunning  for  me;  for  she 
found  means  to  get  some  wine  into  my  head 
more  than  I  used  to  drink,  and  though  I  was  not 
so  disordered  with  it  but  that  I  knew  very  well 
what  I  did,  yet  in  an  unusual  height  of  good 
humour  I  consented  to  be  married.  This  im- 
politic piece  of  honesty  put  me  to  many  incon- 
veniences, for  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this 
new  clog  which  I  had  loaded  myself  with;  I 
could  neither  stay  with  her,  nor  take  her  with 
me,  so  that  I  was  exceedingly  perplexed. 


The  time  came  hmhi  after  that  I  was  released 
by  the  cartel,  and  so  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
regiment,  which  then  was  In  quarters  in  the  Bfi- 
laneae,  sind  from  thence  I  got  leave  to  go  to 
Paris,  upon  my  promise  to  reiae  some  recruits  in 
England  for  the  Irish  regiments,  by  the  help  of 
my  correspondents  there.  Having  thus  lea*e  to 
go  to  Paris,  I  took  a  passport  fimn  the  enemy^ 
army,  to  go  to  Trent,  and  making  a  long  drenit, 
I  went  back  thither,  and  very  honestly  packed 
up  my  baggage*  wife  and  all,  and  brou^t  her 
away  through  Tyrol,  into  Bavaria,  and  so 
through  Suabia,  and  the  Black  Forest^  iato 
Alsace,  from  thence  I  came  into  Lotraine,  sad 
BO  to  Paris. 

I  had  now  a  secret  design  to  quit  the  war,  for 
I  really  had  had  enough  of  fighting ;  but  H  was 
counted  so  dishonourable  a  tbhw  to  qidt  while 
the  army  was  in  the  field,  that  f  could  not  dis- 
pense with  it ;  but  an  intervening  accident  made 
that  part  easy  to  me:  the  war  was  now  re- 
newed between  France,  and  England,  and  Hol- 
land, just  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  French  king 
meditating  nothing  more  than  bow  to  give  the 
English  a  diversion,  fitted  out  a  strong  sqoadroo 
of  men  of  war  and  frigates,  at  Dunkirk,  on  board 
of  which  he  embarked  a  body  of  troops,  of  about 
six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  bcndes  voluo' 
teen;  and  the  new  king,  as  we  called  faiin, 
though  more  generally  he  was  called  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St  Geoise,  ms  shipped  alo«v  with  them, 
and  all  for  Scotland. 

I  pretended  a  great  deal  of  seal  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  that  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  sell  vy 
company  In  the  Irish  regiment  I  was  in,  and  have 
the  chevalier's  brevet  for  a  colond,  in  case  of 
raistBg  troops  for  him  In  Great  Britain,  aiter 
his  arrival,  I  would  embark  volunteer  and  serve 
at  my  own  expense :  the  latter  gave  ne  a  great 
advantage  with  the  chevalier ;  for  bow  I  was  es- 
teemed as  a  man  of  consideration,  and  one  that 
must  have  a  considerable  Interest  In  my  own 
country;  so  I  obtained  leave  to  aeU  my  com- 
pany, and  having  had  a  good  round  aum  of  monev 
remitted  me  from  London,  by  the  way  of  Holland, 
I  prepared  a  very  handsome  equipage,  and  away 
I  went  to  Dunkirk  to  embark. 

I  was  very  well  received  by  the  chevalier; 
and,  as  he  had  an  account  that  I  was  an  officer 
in  the  Irish  brigade,  and  had  served  in  Italy,  and 
eonsequently  was  an  old  soldier,  all  this  added 
to  the  character  which  I  had  before,  and  made 
me  have  a  great  deal  of  honour  paid  me^  thoogh 
at  the  same  time  I  had  no  particular  attachment 
to  his  person  or  to  his  cause ;  nor  Indeed  did 
I  much  consider  the  cause  of  one  side  or  other ; 


if  I  htA,  I  shonki  hardly  have  risked,  not  my 
Ufe  only,  but  effects  too,  which  were  all,  as  I 
might  say,  from  that  moment,  forfeited  to  the 
English  government,  and  were  too  evidontlr  in 
their  power  to  confiscate  at  their  pleasure. 

However,  having  just  reoeived  a  remittance 
firom  London,  of  900/.  sterling,  and  sold  my  rom- 

fany  in  the  Irish  regiment  for  very  near  as  much, 
was  not  only  insensibly  dnwn  in,  but  was  per- 
fectly volunteer  in  that  dull  cause,  and  away 
I  went  with  them  at  all  hazards ;  it  beloQgs  very 
little  to  my  history  to  give  an  account  of  thst 
fruitless  expedition,  only  to  tell  you,  that,  being 
so  c&oaely  and  effectually  chased  by  the  Eo^flish 
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fleet,  whieh  was  saperior  in  force  to  the  French, 
I  maj  flay,  that  in  escaping  them  I  escaped  being 

h  vas  the  good  fortune  of  the  French  that 
they  overshot  the  port  they  aimed  at,  and  in- 
tending for  the  frith  of  Forth,  or,  as  it  is  caUed, 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  land  they  made 
was  as  far  north  as  a  place  called  Montrose, 
where  it  was  not  their  buiiness  to  land,  and  so 
they  were  obliged  to  come  bade  to  the  frith,  and 
were  gotten  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  came  to  an 
sochor  for  the  tide ;  but  this  delay  or  hinderance 
gave  time  to  the  English,  under  Sir  George  Byng, 
to  come  to  the  frith,  and  they  came  to  an  anchor 
jnst  as  we  did,  only  waiting  to  go  up  the  frith 
with  the  flood. 

Had  we  not  orershot  the  port,  as  above,  all 
our  squadron  had  been  destroyed  in  two  days, 
sad  aU  we  could  have  done  had  been  to  have 
gotten  into  the  pier  or  haven  at  Leith,  with  the 
■nailer  frigates,  and  have,  landed  the  troops  and 
snunonitiim ;  but  we  must  have  set  fire  to  the 
men  of  war,  for  the  English  squadron  was  not 
•bove  24  hours  behind  us,  or  thereabouts. 

Upon  this  surprise  the  French  admiral  set  sail 
from  the  north  point  of  the  frith  where  we  lay, 
and  crowing  away  to  the  north,  got  the  start  of 
Oie  English  fleet,  and  mode  their  escape  with  the 
Ion  of  one  ship  only,  which  being  behind  the 
Vest,  could  not  get  away.  When  we  were  satis- 
fied the  English  left  chasing  us,  which  was  not 
(ill  the  thfrd  night,  when  we  altered  our  course, 
and  lost  sight  of  them,  we  stood  over  to  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  keeping  that  shore  on  board  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  we  came  to 
an  anchor  again,  and  sent  two  scouts  abroad  to 
learn  news,  to  see  if  the  sea  was  dear,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  did  not  chase  us,  we 
kept  on  with  an  easier  sail,  and  came  all  back 
again  to  Dunkirii,  and  glad  I  was  to  set  my  foot 
on  shore  again ;  for  all  the  while  we  were  thus 
flying  for  our  lives,  I  was  under  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  and  nothing  but  halters  and 
gibbets  run  in  my  head,  condudtng  that  if  I 
bad  been  taken  I  should  certainly  have  been 
hanged. 

But  the  care  was  now  over,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  chevalier  and  of  the  army,  and  made  haste  to 
Paris :  I  came  so  unexpectedly  to  Paris,  and  to 
my  own  lodgings,  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
make  a  discovery  relating  to  my  wife  which  was 
not  at  all  to  my  satisfaction ;  for  I  found  her 
ladyship  hod  kept  some  company  that  I  had 
reason  to  bdieve  were  not  such  as  an  honest 
woman  ought  to  have  conversed  with,  and  as 
I  knew  her  temper,  by  what  I  had  found  of  her 
mysdi^  I  grew  very  jealous  and  uneasy  about  her; 
I  must  own  it  touched  me  very  nearly,  for  I  began 
to  have  an  extraordinary  value  for  her,  and  her 
behaviour  was  very  taking,  especially  after  I  had 
brought  her  into  France ;  but  having  a  vein  of 
levity,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  her  running 
into  such  things  in  a  town  so  full  of  what  they 
call  gdlantry  as  Paris. 

It  vexed  me  also  to  think  that  it  should  be  my 
&te  to  be  a  cuckold  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  sometimes  I  would  be  in  such  a  rage  about 
it  that  I  had  no  government  of  myself  when 
I  thought  of  it ;  whole  days,  and,  1  may  say, 
■onetinies  whole  nights,  I  spent  musing  and 


considering  what  I  should  do  to  her,  and  espe- 
cially what  I  should  do  to  the  villain,  whoever  he 
was,  that  had  thus  abused  and  supplanted  me : 
here  indeed  I  committed  murder  more  than  once, 
or  indeed  than  a  hundred  times,  in  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and  as  the  devil  is  certainly  an  apparent 
prompter  to  wickedness,  if  he  is  not  the  first 
mover  of  it  in  our  minds,  he  seized  roe  night  and 
day,  with  proposals  to  kill  my  wife. 

This  horrid  project  he  carried  up  so  high,  by 
raising  fierce  thoughts,  and  fomenting  the  blood 
upon  my  contemplation  of  the  word  cuckold, 
that,  in  short,  I  left  debating  whether  I  should 
murder  her  or  no,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
and  determined;  and  my  thoughts  were  then 
taken  up  only  with  the  management  how  I  should 
kfll  her,  and  how  to  make  my  escape  after  I  had 
done  it. 

All  this  whfle  I  had  no  suflScient  evidence  of 
her  guilt,  neither  had  I  so  much  as  chaxged  her 
with  it,  or  let  her  know  I  suspected  her,  other- 
wise than  as  she  might  perceive  it  in  my  conduct 
and  in  the  change  of  my  behaviour  to  her,  which 
was  such,  that  she  comd  not  but  perceive  that 
something  troubled  me,  yet  she  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  me,  but  received  me  very  well,  and  showed 
herself  to  be  glad  of  my  return ;  nor  did  I  find 
she  had  been  extravagant  in  ner  expenses  while 
I  was  abroad;  but  jealousy,  as  the  wise  man 
says,  is  the  wrath  of  a  man ;  her  being  so  good 
a  nousewife  of  what  money  I  had  left  her  gave 
my  distempered  fancy  an  opinion  that  she  had 
been  maintained  by  other  people,  and  so  had  had 
no  occasion  to  spend. 

I  must  confess  she  had  a  difficult  point  here 
upon  her,  though  she  had  been  really  honest ; 
for  as  my  head  was  prepossessed  of  her  dis- 
honesty, if  she  had  been  lavish,  I  should  have 
said  she  had  spent  it  upon  her  gentlemen ;  and 
as  she  had  been  frugaJ,  I  said,  she  had  been 
maintained  by  them :  thus,  1  sav,  my  head  was 
distempered;  I  believed  myself  abused,  and 
nothing  could  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  night 
or  day. 

All*  this  while,  it  was  not  visibly  broken  out 
between  us;  but  I  was  so  fiilly  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  it,  that  I  seemed  to  want  no  evidence, 
and  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  everybody 
that  came  near  her,  or  that  she  conversed  with  : 
there  was  an  officer  of  the  garde  du  corps,  that 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  us,  a  very  honest 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  quality  ;  I  happened  to 
be  in  a  little  drawing-room  adjoining  to  a  par- 
lour where  my  wife  sat  at  that  time,  and  this 
gentleman  came  into  the  parlour,  which,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  family,  he  might  have  done  with- 
out offence,  but  he  not  knowing  that  I  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  sat  down  and  talked  with  my 
wife ;  I  heard  every  word  they  said,  for  the  door 
between  us  was  open,  nor  could  I  say  that  there 
passed  anything  between  them  but  cursory  dis- 
course ;  they  talked  of  casual  things,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  burgher's  daughter  of  nineteen,  that  had 
been  married  the  week  before  to  an  aidvocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  vastly  rich,  and  about 
thirty-six:  and  of  another,  a  widow  lady  of 
fortune  in  Paris,  that  had  married  her  deceased 
husband's  valet  de  chambre,  and  of  such  casual 
matters,  that  I  could  find  no  fault  with  her  now 
at  all. 
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But  it  fined  my  head  with  jealous  thoughts, 
and  fired  my  temper ;  now  I  fancied  he  used  too 
much  freedom  with  her,  then  that  she  used  too 
much  freedom  to  him,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  breaking  in  upon  them,  and 
ainronting  them  both,  but  1  restrained  myself;  at 
length  he  talked  something  merrily  of  the  lady 
throwing  away  her  maidenhead,  as  I  understood 
it,  upon  an  old  man ;  but  still  it  was  nothing  in- 
decent ;  but  I,  who  was  all  on  fire  already,  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  started  up,  and  came  into 
the  room,  and  catching  at  my  wife's  words,  '*  Say 
von  so,  madam,"  said  I ;  **  was  he  too  old  for 
her?*  and  giving  the  officer  a  look  that  I  fancy 
was  something  Mn  to  the  face  on  the  sign  called 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  within  Aldersgate,  I  went 
out  into  the  street 

The  marquis,  so  he  was  styled,  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  spirit  too,  took  it  as  I  meant  it,  and  fbl- 
lowed  me  in  a  moment,  and  hemm*d  after  me  in 
the  street ;  upon  which  I  stopped,  and  he  came 
up  to  me.  **  Sfa-,**  said  he,  "our  circumstances 
are  very  unhappy  in  France,  that  we  cannot  do 
ourselves  justice  here  without  the  most  severe 
treatment  in  the  world ;  but,  come  on  it  what 
will,  you  must  explain  yourself  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  behaviour  just  now.** 

I  was  a  little  cooled  m  to  the  point  of  my  con- 
duct to  him  in  the  very  few  moments  that  had 
passed,  and  was  very  sensible  that  I  was  wrong  to 
nim,  and  I  said,  therefore,  to  him,  very  fhmkly, 
'*  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman,  whom  I  know  very 
well,  and  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  you ; 
but  I  had  been  disturbed  a  little  about  the  con- 
duct of  my  wife,  and,  were  it  your  own  case, 
what  would  you  have  done  less  ?** 

**  I  am  sorry  for  any  dislike  between  you  and 
your  wife,**  says  he ;  "  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Can  you  charge  me  with  any  indecency  to  her, 
except  my  talking  so  and  so  (at  which  he  re- 
peated the  words]!,  and,  as  I  knew  you  were  In 
the  next  room,  and  heard  every  word,  and  that 
all  the  doors  were  open,  I  thought  no  man  could 
have  taken  amiss  so  innocent  an  expression.** 

'*  I  could  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss  ;**  said 
I,  **  than  as  I  thought  it  implied  a  farther  fami- 
liarity, and  that  you  cannot  expect  should  be 
borne  by  any  man  of  honour;  however,  sir,** 
said  I,  *'  I  spoke  only  to  my  wife ;  I  said  nothing 
to  you,  but  gave  you  my  hat  as  I  passed  you.** 

••  Yes,**  said  he,  "  and  a  look  as  fiill  of  rage 
as  the  devil ;  are  there  no  words  in  such  looks  ?** 

"  I  can  say  nothing  to  that,*^  said  I,  ••  for  I 
cannot  see  my  own  countenance ;  but  my  rage, 
as  yoq  call  it,  was  at  my  wife,  not  at  you." 

"  But  hark  you,  sir,**  said  he  (growing  warm 
as  I  grew  calm),  "  your  anger  at  your  wife  was 
for  her  discourse  with  me,  and  I  think  that  con- 
cerns me  too.  and  I  ought  to  resent  it.** 

*•  I  think  not,  sir,**  said  I ;  "  nor,  had  I  found 
you  in  bed  with  my  wife,  would  I  have  quarrelled 
with  you ;  for  if  my  wife  will  let  you  lie  with  her, 
it  is  she  is  the  oflTender,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
you  ?     You  could  not  lie  .with  her  if  she  was  not 

willing,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  a  w e, 

I  ought  to  punish  her;  but  I  should  have  no 

?uarrel  with  you ;  I  will  lie  with  your  wife  if 
can,  and  then  I  am  even  with  yon.** 
I  spoke  this  all  in  good-humour,  and  in  order 
to  pacify  him.  but  it  would  not  do;  but  be  would 


have  me  give  him  satisfaction,  as  he  called  It. 
I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and 
perhaps  should  find  little  mercy  in  their  course  of 
justice ;  that  it  was  not  my  business  to  fight  anv 
man  in  his  vindicating  his  keeping  coropanv  with 
my  wife,  for  that  the  injurv  was  mine.  In  having 
a  bad  woman  to  deal  with ;  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  thing,  that  after  any  man  should 
have  found  the  way  into  my  bed,  I,  who  am 
injured,  should  go  and  stake  my  life  upon  an 
equal  hasard  ag^nst  the  man  who  has  abused 
me. 

Nothing  would  prevail  with  this  pevvon  to  bo 
quiet  for  all  this ;  out  I  had  affronted  him,  and 
no  satisfaction  oonld  be  made  him  but  that  ai 
the  point  of  the  sword ;  so  we  agreed  to  go  away 
together  to  Lisle  in  Flanders.  I  was  now  soldier 
enough  not  to  be  alhdd  to  look  a  man  in  the 
&ee,  and  as  the  rage  at  my  vrHe  inspired  me  with 
courage,  so  he  let  fell  a  word  that  fired  and  pro- 
voked me  beyond  all  patience ;  fbr,  speaking  or  the 
distrust  I  had  of  my  wife,  he  said,  unless  I  had 
good  information  I  ought  not  to  suspect  my  wife : 
1  told  him,  if  I  had  good  information,  I  should  be 
past  suspicion  ;  be  replied.  If  he  was  the  happy 
man  that  had  so  much  of  her  fiivoor,  he  would 
take  care  then  to  put  me  past  the  suspicion ; 
I  gave  him  as  rough  an  answer  as  he  could 
derire,  and  he  returned  in  French,  noi»  vemms  d 
Ztd^  that  is  to  say,  we  will  talk  further  of  it  at 
Lisle. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  see  the  benefit  either  to 
him  or  me  of  going  so  far  as  Lisle  to  decide  this 

?uarrel,  since  now  I  perceived  he  was  the  man 
wanted,  that  we  might  decide  this  quarrel, 
au  duxmp,  upon  the  spot,  and  whoever  had  the 
fortune  to  fell  the  other,  might  make  his  escape 
to  Lisle,  as  well  afterwards  as  before. 

Thus  we  walked  on,  talking  very  ill-naturedly 
on  both  sides,  and  yet  very  mannerly,  till  we  came 
clear  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  on  the  way  to 
Charenton ;  when,  seeing  the  way  clear,  I  told 
him,  under  those  trees  was  a  very  fit  place  for  ns, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  trees  adjoining  to  Monsieur 

*s  garden  wall ;  so  we  went  thither,  and  fell 

to  won  immediately;   after  some  fencing,  he 
made  a  home  thrust  at  me,  and  run  me.  Into  my 
arm,  a  long  slanting  wound,  but  at  the  same 
time  receiv^  my  point  Into  his  body,  and  soon 
after  fell ;  he  spoke  some  words  before  he  dropped ; 
first,  he  told  me  I  had  killed  him ;  then  he  said, 
he  had  indeed  wronged  me,  and  as  he  knew  it, 
he  ought  not  to  have  fought  me;  he  desired 
I  would  make  my  escape  immediately,  vrhich 
I  did  into  the  city,  but  no  farther,  nobody  as 
I  thought,  having  seen  us  together.      In  the 
afternoon,  about  six  hours  after  the  action,  mes- 
sengers brought  news,  one  on  the  heels  of  ano- 
ther, that  the  marquis  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  carried  into  a  house  at   Charenton ;   that 
account,  saying  he  was  not  dead,  surprised  me 
a  little,  not  doubting  but  that,  concluding  I  had 
made  my  escape,  he  would  own  who  it  was; 
however,   I  discovered  nothing  of  my  oonoem, 
but  going  up  into  my  chamber,  1  took  out  of  a 
cabinet  there  what  money  I  had,  which  indeed 
was  so  much  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  for 
my  expenses;  but  having  an  accepted  bill  fbr 
2,000  livres,  I  walked  sedately  to  a  merchant 
who  knew  me,  and  got  SO  pistoles  of  him  npon  ray 
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bill,  letting  him  know  my  busiDess  called  me  to 
EngUmd  and  I  would  take  the  rest  of  him  when 
he  had  received  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISTIBSS  or  MT  WIPK — I  CAST  HER  OFF,  AND  TAKE 
BOISK  FOR  LORRAINE 1  ARRIVB  SAFELY  IN  LON- 
DON  NBWS   OP    HT   WIFB,    TO    WHOM   I   SEND   A 

SMALL  SOU  OP  MONEY — HER  GALLANT  RECOVERS, 
AND  CLEARS  MT  HANDS  OF  HER — I  MEET  WITH  A 
TOt'NO  WIDOW  IN  A  STAGE  COACH,  WITH  WHOM 
I  FALL  IN  FANCY,  AND  MARRY  WITH  EVERT 
raOSFBCT  OF  HAPPINESS — SHE  TAKES  TO  DRINK- 
INO  AND  DIES. 

Having  furnished  myself  thus,  I  provided  me  a 
horse  for  my  servant,  for  I  had  a  verv  good  one 
of  my  own,  and  once  more  ventured  home  to  my 
lodging,  where  I  heard  again  that  the  marquis 
was  not  dead.  My  wife  all  this  while  covered 
her  concern  for  the  marquis  so  well,  that  she 
gave  me  no  room  to  make  any  remark  upon  her ; 
bat  she  saw  evidently  the  marks  of  rage  and 
deep  resentment  in  my  behaviour  after  some 
little  stay,  and  perceiving  me  making  prcpara- 
tionv  for  a  journey,  she  said  to  me,  "  Are  you 
going  ont  of  town?** — *'  Yes,  madam,**  says  I, 
**  that  you  may  have  room  to  mourn  for  your 
tnend  the  marquis ;"  at  which  she  started,  and 
showed  she  was  indeed  in  a  most  terrible  fright, 
and  making  a  thousand  crosses  about  herself,  with 
a  great  many  calliogs  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
ai^  her  country  saints,  she  burst  out  at  last, 
*'  b  it  possible  I  Are  you  the  man  that  killed 
the  marquis?  Then  you  are  undone,  and 
Itoo.- 

"  You  may,  madam,  be  a  loser  by  the  marquis 
behig  killed,  but  1*11  take  care  to  be  as  tittle  a 
loser  by  you  as  I  can ;  it  is  enough  the  marquis 
has  honestly  confessed  your  guilt,  and  I  have 
done  with  yon  ;**  she  would  have  thrown  herself 
into  my  arms,  protesting  her  innocence,  and  told 
me  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  would  convince 
me  of  her  fidelity  by  such  testimonies  as  I  could 
not  but  be  satisfied  with,  but  I  thrust  her  vio- 
lently from  me;  **  aUez  mfamer*  said  I,  ''go, 
indGuDons  creature,  and  take  from  me  the  neces- 
sity I  should  be  under  if  I  stayed,  of  sending  you 
to  keep  company  with  your  dear  friend  the  mar- 
qtBa.**  I  thrust  her  away  with  such  force,  that 
m  fell  backward  upon  the  floor  and  cried  out 
most  terribly,  and  indeed  she  had  reason,  for  she 
was  very  mudi  hurt 

It  grieved  me  indeed  to  have  thrust  her  away 
with  such  force,  but  yoa  must  consider  me  now 
m  the  circumstances  of  a  man  enraged,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  himself^  fririous  and  mad.  How- 
ever,  I  took  her  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed,  and  calling  up  her  maid,  bid  her  go 
and  take  care  of  her  mistress :  and  going  soon 
after  ont  of  doors,  I  took  horse  and  mode  the 
best  of  my  way,  not  towards  Calais  or  Dunkirk, 
or  towards  Flanders,  whither  it  might  be  sug- 
gested I  was  fled,  and  whither  they  did  pursue 
me  the  same  evening,  but  I  took  the  direct 
road  for  Lorraine,  and  riding  all  night,  and  very 
hard,  1  passed  the  Maine  the  next  day  at  night  at 
Chalons,  and  came  safe  into  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
nine*s  dominions  the  third  day,  where  I  rested 
one  day,  only  to  consider  what  course  to  take, 


for  it  was  still  a  most  difficult  thing  to  pass  any 
way,  but  that  I  should  either  be  in  the  King  of 
France*s  dominions,  or  be  taken  by  the  French 
allies  as  a  subject  of  France ;  but  getting  good 
advice  from  a  priest  at  Bar-le-Duc,  who,  uiough 
I  did  not  tell  him  the  particulars  of  my  case,  yet 
guessed  how  it  was,  it  being,  as  he  said,  very 
usual  for  gentlemen  in  my  circumstances  to  fly 
that  way.  Upon  this  supposition,  this  kind  padn 
got  me  a  church  pass,  that  is  to  say,  he  made  me 

a  purveyor  for  the  abbey  of ,  and,  as  such, 

got  me  a  passport  to  go  to  DeuK-ponta,  which 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Having  such 
authority  there,  and  the  priest's  reeommendatioo 
to  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  place,  I  got  passports 
from  thenoe  in  the  King  of  Sweden's  name  to 
Cologne,  and  then  I  was  thoroughly  safe;  so 
making  my  way  to  the  Netherlands,  without  any 
difficulty  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and  from  thenoe^ 
though  verv  privately,  and  bv  several  names, 
I  came  to  England ;  and  thus  I  got  clear  of  my 
Italian  wife,  w — e  I  should  have  called  her;  for, 
after  I  had  made  her  so  myself,  how  should 
I  expect  any  other  of  her  ? 

Being  arrived  at  London,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
at  Paris,  but  dated  my  letter  from  the  Hague, 
where  I  ordered  him  to  direct  his  answers  s  the 
chief  business  of  my  writing  was,  to  know  if  my 
bill  was  paid  him,  to  inquire  if  any  pursuit  was 
made  after  me,  and  what  other  news  he  had  aboat 
me,  or  my  wife,  and  particularly  how  it  had  fiued 
with  the  marquis. 

I  received  an  answer  in  a  few  days,  importing 
that  he  had  received  the  money  on  my  bill,  which 
he  was  ready  to  pay  as  I  should  direct ;  that  the 
marquis  was  not  aead,  **  but,**  said  he,  "  you  have 
killed  him  another  way,  for  he  has  lost  nis  com- 
mission in  the  guards,  which  was  worth  to  him 
20,000  livres,  and  he  is  yet  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile  ;'*  that  pursuit  was  ordered  after  me  upon 
suspicion ;  that  thev  had  followed  me  to  Amiens, 
on  the  road  to  Dunkhrk,  and  to  Chateau  de  Cam- 
bresis,  on  the  wav  to  Flanders ;  but,  missing  me 
that  way,  had  given  it  over ;  that  the  marquia 
had  been  too  well  Instructed  to  own  that  he  had 
fought  with  me,  but  said  that  he  was  assaulted  on 
the  road,  and,  unless  I  could  be  taken,  he  would 
take  his  trial  and  come  off  for  want  of  proof ;  that 
my  flying  was  a  circumstance  indeed  that  moved 
strongly  against  him,  because  it  was  known  that 
we  had  hi^  some  words  that  day,  and  were  seen 
to  walk  toeether ;  but  that  nothing  being  proved 
on  either  side,  he  would  come  off  with  the  loss  of 
bis  commission,  which,  however,  being  veiy  rich, 
he  could  bear  well  enouglk 

As  to  my  wife,  ho  wrote  me  word  she  was  in- 
consolable, and  had  cried  herself  to  death  almost ; 
but  he  added  (very  ill-natured  indeed),  and 
whether  it  was  for  me,  or  for  the  marquis,  that 
he  could  not  determine ;  he  likewise  told  me  she 
was  in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  verv  low,  so 
that  if  I  did  not  take  some  care  of  her,  she  would 
come  to  be  in  very  great  distress. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  moved  me  indeed, 
for  I  thought,  however  it  was,  I  ought  not  to  let 
her  starve ;  and  besides,  poverty  was  a  tempta* 
tion  which  a  woman  could  not  easily  withstand, 
and  I  ought  not  to  be  the  instrument  to  drive  her 
to  a  horrid  necessity  of  crime,  if  I  could  prevent 
it 
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Upon  this  I  wrote  to  him  again,  to  go  to  her, 
and  taft.  with  her,  and  learn  as  much  as  he  could 
of  her  particular  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  he 
found  sne  was  really  in  want,  and  particularly, 
that  she  did  not  live  a  scandalous  life,  he  should 
give  her  twenty  pistoles,  and  tell  her,  if  she  would 
engage  to  Uve  retired  and  honestly,  she  should 
have  so  much  annuaDy,  which  was  enough  to 
subsist  her. 

She  took  the  first  twenty  ptstoles,  but  bade 
him  tell  me  that  I  bad  wronged  her,  and  unjustly 
charged  her,  and  I  ought  to  do  her  justice ;  and 
I  had  ruined  her  by  exposing  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  had,  having  no  proof  of  my  charge,  or 
ground  for  any  suspicion;  that,  as  to  twenty 
pistoles  a-year,  it  was  a  mean  allowance  to  a  wife 
that  had  travelled  over  the  world  as  she  had  done 
with  me,  and  the  like  *,  and  so  expostulated  with 
him  to  obtain  forty  pistoles  a-year  of  me,  which 
I  consented  to ;  but  she  never  gave  me  the  trouble 
of  paying  above  one  year ;  for,  alter  that,  the 
marquis  was  so  fond  of  her  again,  that  he  took 
her  away  to  himself;  and,  as  my  friend  wrote  me 
word,  had  settled  400  crowns  a-year  on  her,  and 
1  never  heard  any  moro  of  her. 

I  was  now  in  London,  but  was  obliged  to  be 
very  retired,  and  change  my  name,  letting  no- 
body in  the  nation  know  who  I  was,  except  my 
merchant,  bv  whom  I  corresponded  with  my 
people  in  Virginia;  and  particularly,  that  my 
tutor,  who  was  now  become  the  head  manager 
of  my  affairs,  and  was  in  very  good  circumstances 
himself  also  by  my  means,  but  he  deserved  all  I 
did,  or  could  do  for  him,  for  he  was  a  most  faith- 
All  friend,  as  well  as  servant,  as  ever  man  had,  in 
that  country  at  least. 

I  was  not  the  easiest  man  alive  in  the  retired 
solitary  manner  I  now  lived  In ;  and  I  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  text,  that  it  is  not  ffood  for  man 
to  be  alone,  for  I  was  extremely  melancholy  and 
heavy,  and  indeed  knew  not  what  to  do  with  my- 
self, particularly,  because  I  was  under  some  re- 
straint, that  I  was,  too,  afraid  to  go  abroad ;  at 
last  I  resolved  to  go  quite  away,  and  go  to  Vir- 
ginia again,  and  there  live  retired  as  I  could. 

But  when  I  came  to  consider  that  part  more 
narrowly,  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  live 
a  private  life ;  I  had  got  a  wandering  kind  of 
taste,  and  knowledge  of  things  begat  a  desire  of 
Increasing  it,  and  an  exceeding  delight  I  had  in 
it,  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  armies  or  in 
war,  and  did  not  design  ever  to  meddle  with  it 
again  ;  yet  I  could  not  live  in  the  world,  and  not 
inquire  what  was  doing  in  it,  nor  could  I  think 
of  living  in  Viiginia,  where  I  was  to  hear  my 
news  twice  a-year,  and  read  the  public  accounts 
of  what  was  just  then  upon  the  stocks,  as  the 
history  of  things  past 

This  was  my  notion ;  I  was  now  in  my  native 
country,  where  my  circumstances  were  easy; 
and,  though  I  had  ill  luck  abroad,  for  I  brought 
little  money  home  with  me,  yet,  by  a  little  good 
management,  I  might  soon  nave  money  by  me. 
I  had  nobody  to  keep  but  myself,  and  my  plonta- 
tations  in  Virginia  generally  returned  mo  from 
4001  to  600/.  a-year,  one  year  above  7Q0L,  and  to 
go  thither,  I  concluded,  was  to  oe  burled  alive ; 
so  I  put  off  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
settle  somewhere  in  England,  where  I  might  know 
everybody,  and  nobody  know  me.  I  was  not  long 


in  concluding  where  to  pitch,  for,  as  I  spoke  the 
Fkvnch  tongue  perfectly  well,  having  been  m 
many  years  among  them,  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  piass  for  a  Plrenchman ;  so  I  went  to  Canter- 
boiy,  called  myself  an  Englishman  among  the 
French,  and  a  Frenchman  among  the  EngSah; 
and  on  that  score  was  the  more  perfectly  con- 
cealed, going  by  the  name  of  Monslear  Chamot 
with  the  English,  and  Mr  Chsnock  among  the 
French. 

Here  indeed  I  lived  perfectly  incog. ;  I  made 
no  particular  acquaintance  so  as  to  ^  intimate, 
and  yet  I  know  everybody,  and  everybody  knew 
me;  I  discoursed  m  common,  talked  French 
with  the  Walloons,  and  English  with  the  Ei^rhsh; 
lived  retired  and  sober,  and  was  well  enousb  re- 
ceived by  all  sorts  ;  but,  as  I  meddled  wi&  no- 
body's business,  so  nobody  meddled  with  mine; 
I  thought  I  lived  pretty  well 

But  I  was  not  fully  satisfied ;  a  settled  HaSj 
life  was  the  thing  I  loved ;  I  had  made  two  pushes 
at  it  as  you  have  heard,  but  with  ill  success ;  vet 
the  miscarriage  of  what  was  passed  did  not  dis- 
courage me  at  all,  but  I  resolved  to  marry;  I 
looked  out  for  a  woman  as  suitable  as  I  could, 
but  always  found  something  or  other  to  shock  my 
fancy,  except  once  a  gentleman's  daughter  of 
good  fashion,  but  I  met  with  so  many  repuloet  of 
one  kind  or  another,  that  I  was  forced  to  give  it 
over,  and  indee<^  though  I  might  be  said  to  be  a 
lover  in  this  suit,  and  had  managed  myself  so 
well  with  the  young  lady  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
left  but  what  would  soon  have  been  adjusted ; 
yet  her  father  was  so  difficult,  made  so  many 
objections,  was  to-day  not  pleased  one  way,  tO' 
morrow  another,  that  he  would  stand  by  nothing 
that  he  himself  had  proposed,  nor  could  he  ever 
be  brought  to  be  of  the  same  mind  two  days  to- 
gether ;  so  that  we  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
tensions, for  she  would  not  marry  without  her 
father's  consent,  and  I  would  not  steal  her,  and 
so  that  affidr  ended. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  the 
disappointment  of  this,  so  I  left  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury, and  went  to  London  in  the  stage  coach; 
here  I  had  an  odd  scene  presented  as  ever  hap- 
pened of  its  kind. 

There  was  in  the  stage  coach  a  young  woman 
and  her  maid ;  she  was  sitting  in  a  very  melan- 
choly posture,  for  she  was  in  the  coach  before 
me,  and  sighed  most  dreadfhlly  all  the  way,  and 
whenever  her  maid  spoke  to  her,  she  burst  out 
into  tears ;  I  was  not  long  in  the  coach  with  her 
before,  seeing  she  made  such  a  dismal  figure,  I 
offered  to  comfort  her  a  little,  and  inquired  into 
the  occasion  of  her  aflUction,  but  she  would  not 
speak  a  word;  but  her  maid,  with  a  force  cf 
crying  too,  said  her  master  was  dead,  at  which 
wtfhl  the  lady  burst  out  again  into  a  passion  of 
crying,  and,  between  mistress  and  maid,  this  was 
all  I  could  get  for  the  morning  part  of  that  day.* 
When  we  caroe  to  dine,  I  offered  the  lady,  that 
i  seeing,  I  supposed,  she  would  not  dine  with  the 
I  company,  if  she  would  please  to  dine  with  me 
i  I  would  dine  in  a  separate  room,  for  the  rest 
I  of  the  company  ^cn  foreigners:  her  maid 
thiuiked  me  in  her  mistress's  name,  but  her 
mistress  could  eat  nothing,  and  desired  to  be 
private. 

Here,  however,  1  had  some  discourse  with  tbs 
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BBid,  from  whom  I  learned  that  the  lady  was 
wile  to  a  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  outward 
bound  to  somewhere  in  the  Streights,  I  think  it 
was  to  Zonte  and  Venice ;  that,  being  gone  no 
ikrther  than  tlie  Downs,  he  was  taken  sick,  and, 
after  about  ten  days*  illness,  had  died  at  Deal ; 
that  his  wife,  hearing  of  his  sickness,  had  gone  to 
Deal  to  see  him,  and  had  come  but  just  time 
enough  to  see  him  die ;  had  stwed  there  to  bury 
him,  and  was  now  coming  to  London  in  a  sad 
diseoDBolate  condition  indeed. 

I  heartily  pitied  the  young  gentlewoman 
indeed,  and  said  some  things  to  her  in  the  coach 
to  let  her  know  I  did  so,  which  she  gave  no 
answer  to,  but,  in  civility,  now  and  then  made 
a  bow,  but  never  gave  me  the  least  opportunity 
to  see  her  face,  or  so  much  as  to  know  whether 
she  bad  a  face  or  no,  much  less  to  g^ess  what 
form  of  a  face  it  was ;  it  was  winter  time,  and 
the  ooaofa  put  up  at  Rochester,  not  going 
through  in  a  day,  as  was  usiud  in  summer ;  and  a 
little  before  we  came  to  Rochester  I  told  the 
lady  I  understood  she  had  eat  nothing  to-day, 
that  such  a  oonne  would  but  make  tier  sick, 
and,  ddng  her  harm,  could  do  her  deceased 
husband  no  good;  and  therefore  1  entreated 
her,  that,  as  I  was  a  stranger,  and  only  offered 
a  civility  to  her,  in  order  to  abate  her  severely 
aflSicting  herself,  she  wonld  yield  so  far  to 
matters  of  ceremony  as  let  us  sup  together  as 
passengers;  for  as  to  the  strangiers,  they  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  custom,  or  to  denre 
it. 

She  bowed,  but  gave  no  answer ;  only  after 
pressing  her  by  arguments,  which  she  could  not 
deny  was  very  dvU  and  kind,  she  returned,  she 
gave  me  thanks,  but  she  could  not  eat  "  Well, 
madam,**  said  t  "  do  but  sit  down,  though  you 
think  you  cannot  eat,  perhaps  you  may  eat  a 
hit ;  indeed  you  must  eat,  or  you  will  destroy 
yourself  at  this  rate  of  living,  and  upon  the  road 
too:  in  a  word,  you  will  be  sick  indeed.**  I 
argued  with  her ;  the  maid  put  in  a  word,  and 
sud,  ^  Do,  madam,  pray  try  to  divert  yourself  a 
little.**  I  pressed  her  again,  and  she  bowed  to  me 
very  respectfully,  but  still  said  no,  and  she  could 
not  eat ;  the  maid  continued  to  importune  her, 
and  said,  **  Dear  madam,  do ;  the  gentleman  is  a 
civil  gentleman,  pray  madam,  do;**  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  said,  *'  My  mistress  will,  sir,  I 
hope  ;**  and  seemed  pleased,  and  indeed  was  so. 

However,  I  went  on  to  persuade  her;  and, 
taking  no  notice  of  what  her  maid  said,  that  I 
was  a  civil  gentleman,  I  told  her,  '*  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  madan" :  but  if  I  thought  you 
were  shy  of  me  on  any  acoount  as  to  civility,  I 
will  send  mv  supper  up  to  you  in  your  chambier, 
and  stay  below  myself.**  She  bowed  then  to  me 
twice*  and  looked  up,  which  was  the  first  time, 
and  said,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  that  kind ;  that 
my  offer  was  so  dvil,  that  she  was  as  much 
auiamed  to  refuse  it  as  she  should  be  ashamed 
to  accept  it,  if  she  was  where  she  was  known ; 
that  she  thought  I  was  not  quite  a  stranger  to 
her,  for  she  had  seen  me  before ;  that  she  would 
accept  my  offer,  so  for  as  to  sit  at  table,  because 
I  desired  it ;  but  she  could  not  promise  me  to  eat, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  would  take  the  other  as  a 
constraint  upon  her,  in  return  to  so  much  kind^ 


She  startled  me  when  she  said  she  had  seen 
me  before,  for  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
her,  nor  did  I  remember  so  much  as  to  have 
heard  of  her  name,  for  I  had  asked  her  name  of 
her  maid  $  and  indeed  it  made  me  almost  repent 
my  compliment,  for  it  was  many  ways  essential 
to  me  not  to  be  known.  However,  I  could  not 
go  back,  and,  besides,  if  I  was  known,  it  was 
essentially  necessary  to  me  to  know  who  it  was 
that  knew  me,  and  by  what  circumstances ;  so  I 
went  on  with  my  compliment. 

We  came  to  the  inn  but  just  before  it  was  dark ; 
I  offered  to  hand  my  widow  out  of  the  coach,  and 
she  could  not  decline  it ;  but  though  her  hoods 
were  not  then  much  over  her  face,  yet,  being 
dark,  I  could  see  little  of  her  then ;  I  waited  on 
her  then  to  the  stair-foot,  and  led  her  up  the  inn 
stairs  to  a  dining-room,  which  the  master  of  the 
house  offered  to  show  us,  as  if  for  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  but  she  declined  going  in  there,  and  said, 
she  desired  rather  to  go  directly  to  her  chamber, 
and,  tummg  to  her  maid,  bade  her  q^eak  to  the 
innkeeper  to  show  her  to  her  lodging-room ;  so 
I  waited  on  her  to  the  door,  and  took  my  leave, 
telling  her  I  would  expect  her  at  supper. 

In  order  to  treat  her  moderately  well,  and  not 
extravagantly,  for  I  had  no  thoughts  of  anything 
farther  than  dvUity,  which  was  the  effect  of  mens 
compassion,  for  the  unhappiness  of  the  most  truly 
disconsolate  woman  that  I  ever  met  with ;  say, 
in  order  to  treat  her  handsomely,  but  not  extra- 
vagantly, I  provided  what  the  house  afforded, 
which  was  a  couple  of  partridges,  and  a  very 
good  dish  of  stewed  oysters ;  they  brought  us  up 
afterward  a  neat's  tongue,  and  a  nam,  that  was 
almost  cut  quite  down ;  but  we  eat  none  of  it,  for 
the  other  was  fully  enough  for  us  both,  and  the 
maid  made  her  supper  of  the  oysters  we  had  left, 
which  were  enough. 

I  mention  this»  because  it  should  appear  I  did 
not  treat  her  as  a  person  1  was  making  any  court 
to,  for  I  had  nothing  of  that  in  my  thoughts ;  but 
merely  in  pity  to  the  poor  woman,  who  I  saw  in 
a  circumstance  that  was  indeed  very  unhappy. 

When  I  gave  her  maid  notice  that  supper  was 
ready,  she  fetched  her  mistress,  coming  in  before 
her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and  Sien  it  was 
that  I  saw  her  face,  and,  being  in  her  dish^ille, 
she  had  no  hoods  over  eyes,  or  black  upon  her 
head,  when  I  was  truly  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  most  beautiftd  faces  upon  earth ;  I  saluted 
her,  and  led  her  to  the  fire  side,  the  table,  though 
spread,  being  too  far  from  the  fire,  the  weather 
being  cold. 

She  was  now  something  sociable,  though  very 
grave,  and  sighed  often  on  account  of  her  ctr- 
oumstances;  but  she  so  handsomely  governed 
her  grief,  yet  so  artfully  made  it  mingle  itself 
with  all  her  discourse,  that  it  added  exceedingly 
to  her  behaviour,  which  was  every  way  most  ex- 
quisitely genteel.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse 
with  her,  and  upon  many  subjects,  and  by  de« 
grees  took  her  name,  that  is  to  say,  from  herself, 
as  I  had  done  before  from  her  maid,  also  the 
place  where  she  lived,  viz.  near  Ratdiff,  or  rather 
Stepney,  where  I  asked  her  leave  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  when  she  thought  fit  to  admit  company, 
which  she  seemed  to  intimate  would  not  be  a 
great  while. 
It  is  a  subject  too  surfeiting  to  entertain  people 
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with  the  beauty  of  a  penoD  they  will  never  see  ; 
let  it  saffioe  to  tell  them  she  was  the  roost  beaa- 
tifttl  creature  of  her  sex  that  I  ever  saw  before  or 
since,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  I  was 
charmed  with  her  the  very  first  moment  I  saw 
her  face ;  her  behaviour  was  likewise  a  beauty 
in  itself,  and  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot 
say  I  can  describe  it. 

The  next  day  she  was  much  more  tree  than 
she  was  the  first  night,  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
versation  as  to  enter  into  particulars  of  things 
on  both  side ;  also  she  gave  me  leave  to  come 
and  see  her  house,  which,  however,  1  did  not  do 
tinder  a  fortni^t,or/thereabouts,  because  I  did  not 
know  how  far  she  would  dispense  with  the  cere- 
mony, which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mourning. 

However,  I  came  as  a  man  that  had  business 
with  her  relating  to  the  ship  her  husband  was 
dead  out  of,  and  the  first  time  I  came  was  admit- 
ted, and,  in  short,  the  first  time  I  came  I  made 
love  to  her ;  she  received  that  proposal  with  dis- 
dain ;  I  cannot  indeed  say  she  treated  me  with 
any  disrespect,  but  she  said  she  abhorred  the 
offer,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  it 

How  I  came  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  her,  I 
scarce  knew  then,  though  it  was  very  much  my 
intention  from  the  first. 

bi  the  me Antime  I  inquired  into  her  circum- 
stances and  her  character,  and  heard  nothing 
but  what  was  very  agreeable  of  them  both ;  and, 
above  all,  I  found  she  had  the  report  of  the  best 
humoured  lady,  and  the  best  bred  of  all  that 
part  of  the  town ;  and  now  I  thought  I  bad 
found  what  I  had  so  often  wished  for  to  make  me 
happy,  and  had  twice  miscarried  in,  and  resolved 
not  to  miss  her,  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain  her. 
It  came  indeed  a  Kttle  faito  my  thoughts,  that  I 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  second  wife  alive, 
who,  though  she  was  false  to  me,  and  a  whore, 
yet  I  was  not  legally  divorced  from  her,  and  that 
she  was  my  wife  for  all  that ;  but  I  soon  got  over 
that  part;  for,  first,  as  she  was  a  whore,  and  the 
marquis  had  confessed  it  to  me,  I  was  divorced 
in  law,  and  I  had  a  power  to  put  her  away  ;  but 
having  had  the  misfortune  of  fighting  a  duel,  and 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  I  could  not 
claim  the  legal  process  which  was  my  right,  and 
therefore  might  condude  myself  as  much  divorced 
as  if  it  had  been  actually  done,  and  so  that  scru- 
ple vanished. 

I  suffered  now  two  months  to  run  without 
pressing  mv  widow  any  more,  only  I  had  kept  a 
strict  watcn  to  find  if  any  one  else  pretended  to 
her ;  at  the  end  of  two  months  1  visited  her 
again,  when  I  found  she  received  me  with  more 
freedom,  and  we  had  no  more  sighs  and  sobs 
about  the  last  husband ;  and  though  she  would 
not  let  me  press  my  former  proposal  so  ihr  as  I 
thought  I  might  have  done,  yet  I  found  I  had 
leave  to  come  again,  and  it  was  the  article  of 
decency  which  she  stood  upon  as  much  as  any 
thing ;  that  I  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
that  my  using  her  so  handsomely  upon  the  road 
had  given  me  a  great  advantage  in  her  favour. 

I  went  on  gradually  with  her,  and  gave  her 
leave  to  stand  off*  for  two  months  more ;  but  then 
I  told  her  the  matter  of  decency,  which  was  but 
a  ceremony,  was  not  to  stand  in  competition  with 
the  matter  of  afllection ;  and.  In  short,  I  could 


not  bear  any  longer  delay ;  but  that,  if  she  thouglit 
fit,  we  might  marnr  privately,  and  to  cut  the 
story  short,  as  I  did  my  courtship,  in  about  five 
months  I  got  her  in  the  mind,  and  we  were  pri- 
vately manied,  and  that  with  so  very  exact  a 
concealment,  that  her  maid,  that  was  so  nistru- 
mental  in  it,  yet  had  no  knowledge  of  it  for  near 
a  month  more. 

I  was  now,  not  only  in  my  imaginatioo,  but  in 
reality,  the  most  happy  creature  in  the  worid,  as 
I  was  infinitely  satisfied  with  my  wife,  who  was 
indeed  the  best  humoured  woman  in  the  world,  a 
most  accomplished,  beautii^il  creature  indeed,per- 
fectly  well-bred,  and  had  not  one  ill  quality  about 
her;  and  this  happiness  continued  without  the 
least  interruption  for  about  six  years. 

But  I,  that  was  to  be  the  most  unhappy  fellow 
alive  in  the  article  of  matrimony,  had  at  last  a 
disappointment  of  the  worst  sort,  even  here ;  I 
had  three  fine  children  by  her,  and  in  her  timo  of 
Iving-in  with  the  last,  she  got  some  cold,  that  she 
md  not  in  a  long  time  get  00";  and,  in  short,  she 
grew  very  sickly.  In  being  so  continually  ill,and  out 
of  order,  she  very  unhappily  got  a  habit  of  drink- 
ing cordials  and  not  liquors ;  drink,  like  the  devil, 
when  it  gets  hold  of  any  one,  though  but  a  little, 
it  goes  on  bv  little  and  little  to  their  destruction ; 
so  in  my  wife,  her  stomach  being  weak  and  faint, 
she  first  took  this  cordial,  then  that,  till,  in  abort, 
she  couM  not  live  without  them,  and  from  a  drop 
to  a  sup»  from  a  sup  to  a  dram,  from  a  dram  to  a 
glass,  and  so  on  to  two,  till  at  last  she  took.  In 
short,  to  what  we  call  drinking. 

As  I  likened  drink  to  the  devil  in  Its  gradual 
possession  of  the  habits  and  person,  so  it  Is  yet 
more  like  the  devil  in  its  encroachment  on  ai, 
where  it  gets  hold  of  our  senses ;  in  short,  ny 
beautiful,  good-humoured,  modest,  well-bred 
wile,  grew  a  beast,  a  slave  to  strong  liquor,  and 
would  be  drunk  at  her  own  table,  nay,  in  her 
own  closet  by  herself,  till,  instead  oLa  well-made, 
fine  shape,  she  was  as  fat  as  on  hosfess ;  her  fine 
face,  bloated  and  blotched,  had  not  so  much  as 
the  ruins  of  the  most  beautiful  person  alive,  no- 
thing remained  but  a  good  eye ;  that  indeed  she 
held  to  the  last :  in  raort,  she  lost  her  beauty, 
her  shape,  her  manners,  and  at  last  her  virtue ; 
and,  giving  herself  up  to  drinking,  killed  herself 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  first  began 
that  cursed  trade,  in  which  time  she  twice  was 
exposed  in  the  roost  scandalous  manner  with  a 
captain  of  a  ship,  who,  Kke  a  villain,  took  the 
advantage  of  her  being  in  drink,  and  not  knowing 
what  she  did ;  but  it  had  this  unhappy  eflTect, 
that,  instead  of  her  being  ashamed,  and  repenUng 
of  it  when  she  came  to  herself,  it  hardened' her 
in  the  crime,  and  she  grew  as  void  of  modesty  at 
last  af  of  sobriety. 

O  I  the  power  of  intemperance,  and  how  it 
encroaches  on  the  best  dispositions  in  the  worid  t 
bow  it  comes  upon  us  grbduoUy  and  insensibly, 
and  what  dismal  effects  it  works  upon  our  morals, 
changing  the  most  virtuous,  regular,  well-in- 
strutted,  and  well-indined  tempers  into  worse 
than  brutal.  That  was  a  good  story,  whether 
real  or  invented,  of  the  devil  tempting  a  young 
man  to  murder  his  father*. — "No,**  he  said, 
<*  that  was  unnatural.**—'*  Wliy,  then,**  says  the 
devil,  "  go  and  lie  with  your  mother.** — ••  No,"* 
says  be,  <*  that  is  abominable *'  Well,  then,"  says 
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the  devil,  *'  if  you  will  do  nothing  else  to  oblige 
me,  go  and  get  drunk. — "  Ay»  ay,^  says  the  fel- 
low, "  I  will  do  that  ;**  so  he  went  and  made  him- 
self drunk-  as  a  swine ;  and  when  he  was  drunk, 
be  murdered  liis  father  and  lay  *iih  his  mother. 

Never  was  a  woman  more  virtuous,  modest, 
chaste,  sober :  she  never  so  much  as  desired  to 
drink  anything  strong ;  it  was  with  the  greatest 
entreaty  that  1  could  prevail  with  her  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  above 
one  or  two  at  a  time ;  even  in  company  she  bad 
no  inclination  to  it ;  not  an  immodest  word  ever 
came  out  of  her  mouth,  nor  would  she  suffer  it  in 
any  one  else  in  her  hearing,  without  resentment 
and  abhorrence;  but  upon  that  weakness  and 
Ulness,  after  her  last  lyine-in  as  above,  the  nnrse 
pressed  her,  whenever  sne  found  herself  faint, 
and  a  sinking  of  her  spirits,  to  take  this  cordial, 
and  that  dxann  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  till  it  be- 
came necessary  even  to  keep  her  alive,  and  gra- 
dually iocreaacd  to  a  habit,  so  that  it  was  no 
knuer  her  physic  but  her  food;  her  appetite 
tank  and  went  quite  away,  and  she  eat  little  or 
nothing,  but  came  at  last  to  such  a  dreadful 
hettht,  that,  as  I  have  said,  she  would  be  drunk 
in  her  own  dressing-room  by  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and,  hk  short,  at  last  was  never 
sober. 

In  tbia  life  of  hellish  ezoeis,  as  t  have  said,  she 
k)st  aU  that  was  before  so  valuable  in  her ;  and  a 
villaio  fif  It  be  proper  to  call  a  man  by  such  a 
Bsmek  wbo  was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  coming 
to  pretend  to  visit  her,  made  her  and  her  maid 
so  dmak  together,  that  he  abused  both.  Let 
any  one  judge  what  was  my  case  now ;  I  that 
for  sik  years  thought  myself  the  happiest  man 
alive,  waa  now  the  roost  miserable  distracted 
creature  :  as  to  my  wife,  I  loved  her  00  well,  and 
was  so  sensible  of  the  disaster  of  her  drinking 
being  the  occasion  of  it  all,  that  I  could  not  re- 
sent it  to  such  a  degree  as  I  had  done  in  her 
predecessor,  but  I  pitied  her  heartily  ;  however, 
I  put  away  all  her  servants,  and  almost  locked 
her  ap,  that  is  to  say,  I  set  new  people  over  her, 
who  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  come  near  her 
without  my  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

I  HUT  AND  FIOHT  BKa  CAPTAIN,  AND  THEASB  BtM 

BIABTILT  NT     WIFB*8     DEATH  BNTBRTAIN 

THOOGBTS  OP  A  POOSTH  WIPK — COURTSHIP  AND 
MABaiAOK  WITH  llY  factor's  DAUOBTBB — SHE 
MAKES  MX  AN  BXCBLLBNT  WIFE,  BUT  DIBS  AT 
THE  END  OP  FOUB  TEARS — I  BETUBN  TO  VIR- 
GINIA, AND  MEfcT  WITH  A  WONDEBFUL  SUBPRISB. 

BcT  what  to  do  with  the  villain  that  had  thus 
abused  both  her  and  me,  that  was  the  question 
that  remained  s  to  fight  him  upon  equal  terms,  I 
thought  was  a  little  hard ;  that,  after  a  man  had 
treated  me  as  he  had  done,  he  deserved  no  lair 
play  for  his  life  ;  so  I  resolved  to  wait  for  him  in 
Stepnej  fields,  and  which  way  he  often  came 
home  pretty  late,  and  pistol  him  in  the  dark,  and, 
if  ponible,  to  let  him  know  what  I  killed  him  for 
before  I  did  it:  but -when  I  came  to  consider  of 
this,  it  shocked  my  temper  too  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple, and  I  could  not  be  a  murderer,  whatever 
m  I  eoold  be»  or  whatever  I  was  provoked  to 


However,  I  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
would  severely  correct  him  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity ; 
for,  hearing  one  morning  that  he  was  walking 
cross  the  fields  from  Stepney  to  Shadwell,  which 
way  I  knew  he  often  went)  I  Waited  for  his  coming 
home  again,  and  fairty  met  himv 

I  had  not  many  words  with  him,  but  to)d  him 
I  had  long  looked  for  him  ;  that  he  knew  the  vil- 
lainy he  had  been  guilty  of  in  my  family,  and  he 
ixmn  not  believe,  aince  he  knew  also  that  I  was 
fully  informed  of  it,  but  that  I  must  be  a  great 
coward  as  well  as  a  cuckold,  or  that  I  wDuld  1^ 
sent  it,  and  that  it  was  now  a  very  proper  titti^ 
to  call  him  to  account  for  it,  and  therefore  bade 
bun,  if  he  durst  show  his  face  to  what  he  had 
done,  and  defend  the  name  of  a  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war,  as  they  said  he  had  been,  to  draw. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  the  things  and  began  to 
parley,  and  would  lessen  the  crime  of  it,  but  I 
told  bun  it  was  net  a  time  to  talk  that  way,  since 
ho  could  not  deny  the  fact  \  and  to  lessen  the 
crime  was  to  lay  it  the  more  upon  the  woman, 
who,  I  was  sure,  if  he  had  not  first  debauched 
with  winei  he  could  never  have  brought  to  the 
rest ;  and,  seeing  he  refused  to  draw,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  my  eane  atone  blow,  and  I  would 
not  strike  him  again  while  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  waited  to  see  him  recovef  a  little,  for  I  saw 
plainly  he  waa  not  killed ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  to  himself  again,  and  then  1  took  him  fast 
by  one  wrist,  and  caned  him  as  severely  as  I  was 
able,  and  as  long  as  I  could  hold  it  for  want  of 
breath,  but  forbore  his  head,  liecause  1  was  re> 
solved  he  should  feei  it ;  in  this  condition  at  last 
he  begged  for  mercy,  ^ut  I  was  deaf  to  all  pity  a 
great  while,  till  he  roared  out  like  a  boy  soundly 
whipped ;  then  I  took  his  sword  from  him«  and 
broke  it  before  his  fece,  and  left  him  on  the  ground, 
giving  him  two  or  three  kicks  on  the  backside, 
and  bade  him  go  and  take  the  law  of  me  if  he 
thought  fit, 

I  had  now  as  much  satisfaction  as  indeed  could 
be  taken  of  a  coward,  and  had  no  more  to  say  to 
him :  but,  as  I  knew  it  would  make  a  great  noise 
about  the  town,  I  immediately  removed  my 
family,  and  that  I  might  be  perfectly  concealed, 
went  into  the  north  of  England,  and  lived  in  a 
little  town  called  -■«  -^  not  for  from  Lancaster, 
where  I  lived  retired,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
for  about  two  years.  My  wife,  though  more  con- 
fined  than  she  used  to  be,  so  kept  up  fh)m  the 
lewd  part  which,  I  believe,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
intemperance,  she  was  truly  ashamed  of  and  ah* 
borred,  yet  retained  the  drinking  part,  which, 
becoming  (aa  I  have  said)  necessary  for  her  sub- 
sistence, she  soon  ruined  her  health,  and,  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  my  removal  into  the  north, 
she  died. 

Thus  I  was  once  more  a  firee  man,  and,  as  one 
would  think,  should  by  this  time  have  been  fully 
satisfied  that  matrimony  was  not  appointed  to  be 
a  state  of  felicity  to  me. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  villain  of  a 
captain,  who  I  had  drubbed  (as  above)  pretended 
to  make  a  great  stir  about  my  assaulting  hiin  on 
the  highway,  and  that  I  had  fallen  upon  him  with 
three  ruffians,  with.an  intent  to  murder  him,  and 
this  began  to  obtain  belief  among  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  I  sent  him  wonl  of  so  much  of  It 
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as  I  had  heaitl,  and  told  him  I  hoped  it  did  not 
come  from  his  own  mouth,  but,  if  it  did,  I  ex- 
pected he  would  pubUcIf  disown  it,  he  himself 
declaring  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  or  else  I  should 
be  forced  to  act  the  same  thing  over  again  till  I 
had  disciplined  him  into  better  manners;  and 
that  he  might  be  assured,  that  If  he  continued  to 
pretend  that  I  had  anybody  with  me  when  I  caned 
him,  I  would  publish  the  whole  story  in  print,  and 
besides  that  would  cane  him  again  whereverl  met 
him,  and,  as  often  as  I  met  him,  till  he  thought  fit 
to  defend  himself  with  his  sword  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

He  gave  me  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  the 
satisfaction  I  had  for  that  was,  that  I  gave  twenty 
or  thirty  copies  of  it  about  among  the  neighbours, 
which  made  it  as  public  as  if  I  had  printed  it 
(that  is,  as  to  his  acquaintance  and  mine)  and 
made  him  so  hissed  at  and  hated,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  into  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  whither  1  did  not  inquire. 

My  wife  being  now  dead,  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  in  the  world,  and  I  grew  so  dis- 
consolate and  discouraged,  that  I  was  next  door 
to  being  distempered,  and  sometimes^  indeed,  I 
thought  myself  a  little  touched  in  the  head.  But 
it  proved  nothing  but  vapours,  and  the  vexation 
of  this  affiiir,  and  in  about  a  year's  time,  or  there- 
abouts, it  wore  off  again. 

I  had  rambled  up  and  down  in  a  most  disoon> 
tented  unsettled  posture  after  this,  I  say,  about  a 
year,  and  then  I  considered  I  had  three  innocent 
children,  and  I  could  take  no  care  of  them,  and 
that  I  must  either  go  away  and  leave  them  to  the 
wide  world,  or  settle  here  and  get  somebody  to 
look  after  them,  and  that  better  a  mother-in-law 
than  no  mother,  for  to  live  such  a  wandering  life 
it  would  not  do ;  so  1  resolved  1  would  marry  as 
anything  offered,  though  it  was  mean,  and  the 
meaner  the  better,  1  conclvided  my  next  wife 
should  be  only  taken  as  an  upper  servant,  that  is 
to  say,  a  nurse  to  my  children,  and  house-keeper 
to  myself,  and  let  her  be  whore  or  honest  woman, 
said  I,  as  she  likes  best,  I  am  resolved  I  will  not 
much  concern  myself  about  that,  for  I  was  now 
one  desperate,  that  valued  not  how  things  went. 

In  this  careless,  and  indeed  rash,  foolish,  hu- 
mour, I  talked  to  myself  thus:  If  I  marry  an 
honest  woman  my  cliildren  will  be  taken  care  of; 
if  she  be  a  slut  and  abuses  me,  as  I  see  every- 
body does,  I  will  kidnap  her  and  send  her  to 
Virginia,  to  my  plantations  there,  and  there  she 
shall  work  hard  enough,  and  fare  hard  enough  to 
keep  her  chaste.  Til  warrant  her. 

I  knew  well  enough  at  first  that  these  were 
mad,  hare-brained  notions,  and  I  thought  no  more 
of  being  serious  in  them  than  I  thought  of  being 
a  man  in  the  moon ;  but  1  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  reasoned  and  talked  to  myself  in 
this  wild  manner  so  long,  that  I  brought  myself 
to  be  seriously  desperate ;  that  is,  to  resolve  upon 
another  marriage,  with  all  the  suppositions  of 
unhappioess  that  could  be  imagined  to  fall  out. 

And  yet  even  this  rash  resolution  of  ray  senses 
did  not  come  presently  to  action,  for  I  was  half 
a  year  after  this  before  I  fixed  upon  anything; 
at  last,  as  he  that  seeks  mischief  shall  certainly 
find  it,  so  it  was  with  me ;  there  happened  to  be 
a  young  or  rather  a  middle-aged  woman  in  the 
next  town,  which  was  but  haS  a  mile  off,  who 


usually  was  at  my  house,  and  among  my  childreD 
every  day,  when  the  weather  was  tolerable ;  and 
though  she  came  but  merely  as  a  neighbour,  and 
to  see  us,  yet  she  was  always  helpful  in  directing 
and  ordering  things  for  them,  and  mighty  handy 
about  them,  as  well  before  itiy  wife  died  as  after. 

Her  father  was  one  that  I  employed  often  to  go 
to  Liverpool,  and  sometimes  to  Whitehaven,  and 
do  business  for  me ;  for  having,  as  it  were,  settled 
myself  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  I  had 
onlered  part  of  my  effects  to  be  shipped,  as  occa- 
sion of  shipping  offered,  to  either  of  those  two 
towns,  to  which  (the  war  continuing  very  sharp) 
it  was  safer  coming,  as  to  privateers,  than  about 
through  the  channel  to  London. 

I  took  a  mighty  fancy  at  last  that  this  girl 
would  answer  my  end,  partioulviy  that  1  saw 
she  was  mighty  useful  among  the  children ;  bo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  children  loved  her  very 
well,  and  I  resolved  to  love  her  too^  flattering 
myself  mightily  that,  as  I  had  msurried  two  gentle- 
women and  one  citizen,  and  they  proved  ail  three 

w s,  I  should  now  find  whi^  I  wanted  in  an 

innocent  country  wench. 

I  took  up  a  world  of  time  in  considering  of  this 
matter;  indeed,  scarce  any  of  my  matches  were 
done  without  very  mature  conaidemtton ;  the 
second  was  the  worst  in  that  article,  but  in  this 
I  thought  of  it,  I  believe,  four  months  most  ten- 
ouslv  before  I  resolved,  and  that  very  prudence 
spoiled  the  whole  thing ;  however,  at  huit  being 
resoved,  1  took  Mrs  Margaret  one  day  as  she 
passed  by  my  parlour-door,  called  her  In,  and 
told  her  I  wanted  to  speak  with  her ;  she  came 
readily  in,  but  blushed  mightily  when  I  bade  her 
sit  down,  for  I  bade  her  sit  down  in  a  chair  just 
by  me. 

1  used  no  great  ceremony  with  her,  but  tdd 
lier  that  I  had  observed  she  had  been  mighty 
kind  to  my  children,  and  was  very  tender  to  them, 
and  that  they  all  loved  her,  and  that  if  she  and  I 
could  agree  about  it,  I  intended  to  make  her  their 
mother,  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  somebody  else ; 
the  giri  sat  still  and  said  never  a  word  till  I  said 
those  words,  *'  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  some- 
body else  ;**  when  she  seemed  stru^ ;  however,  I 
took  no  notice  of  it  other  than  this, — "  Look  ye, 
^ogSTt"  said  I  (so  they  call  them  In  the  country), 
'*  if  you  have  promised  yourself  you  must  tdl 
me ;"  for  we  all  knew  that  a  young  fellow,  a  good 
clergyman's  wicked  son,  had  hung  about  her  a 
great  while,  two  or  three  years,  and  made  love  to 
her,  but  could  never  get  the  girl  in  the  mind,  it 
seems,  to  dave  him. 

She  knew  I  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  there- 
fore, after  her  first  surprise  was  over,  she  told  me 

Mr had,  as  I  knew,  often  come  after  her, 

but  she  had  never  promised  him  anything,  and 
had  for  several  years  refused  him ;  her  fatho* 
always  telling  her  that  he  was  a  wicked  fellow, 
and  that  he  would  be  her  ruin  if  she  had  hinL 

"  Well,  Moggy,  then,"  says  I,  "  what  dost  say 
to  me,  art  thou  free  to  make  me  a  wife?**  She 
blushed  and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
would  not  speak  a  good  while;  but  when  I 
pressed  her  to  tell  me,  she  looked  up  and  said 
she  supposed  I  was  but  jesting  with  her ;  welt,  I 
got  over  that,  and  told  her  I  was  in  very  good 
earnest  with  her,  and  1  took  her  for  a  iober,  ho- 
nest, modest  girl,  and,  as  I  said,  one  that  my 
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loved  migfaty  well,  and  I  was  in  earnest 
if  she  would  give  me  her  consent,  I 
her  my  word  that  I  would  have  her, 
M  be  married  to-morrow  morning, 
again  at  that,  and  smiled  a  little, 
hat  was  too  soon  to  say  yes  ;** 
.a  give  her  some  time  to  consider 
aik  with  her  father  about  it 
t'  she  needed  not  much  time  to  consi- 
st it ;  but,  however,  I  would  give  her  till 
jrrow  morning,  which  was  a  great  while. 
/  this  time  I  had  kissed  Moggy  two  or  three 
times,  tod  she  began  to  be  freer  with  mc ;  and, 
when  I  pre»ed  her  to  marry  me  the  next  mom- 
hif,  she  bnghed,  and  told  me  it  was  not  lucky  to 
be  married  in  her  old  clothes. 

1  stopped  her  mouth  presently  with  that,  and 
told  hfnr  she  should  not  be  married  in  her  old 
dotfaet,  for  I  would  give  her  some  new.  **  Ay, 
it  may  be  afterwards,"  says  Moggy,  and  laughed 
tgain.  **  No,  just  now,"  says  I ;  "  come  along 
with  me,  Moggy  ;**  so  I  carried  her  up  stairs  Into 
ny  wife^  room  that  was,  and  showed  her  a  now 
nonung  gown  of  my  wife's,  that  she  had  never 
wora  above  two  or  three  times,  and  several  other 
fine  things.  '*  Look  you  there.  Moggy,**  says  I, 
**  there  is  a  wedding  gown  for  you ;  give  me  your 
liand  now  that  you  wfil  have  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing; and  as  to  your  fother,  you  know  he  is  gone 
to  Liverpool  on  my  business,  but  I  will  answer 
for  it  he  shall  not  be  angrv  when  he  comes  home 
to  call  hh  master  ton-in-law,  and  I  ask  lijm  no 
portion ;  therefore  give  me  th  v  hand  for  it, 
Bfoggy,"  says  I,  very  merrily  to  her,  and  kissed 
her  again,  and  the  girl  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
mv  ple«Mntly  too,  and  I  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  I  aaaure  you. 

There  lived,  about  three  doors  from  us,  an  an- 
dnt  gentleman  who  passed  for  a  doctor  of  physic, 
but  imo  was  really  a  Romish  priest  in  orders,  as 
there  are  many  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
hi  the  evening  1  sent  to  speak  with  him.  He 
knew  tliat  I  understood  his  profession,  and  that  I 
had  fived  in  popish  countries,  and,  in  a  word,  be- 
Ueved  me  a  Roman  too,  for  I  was  such  abroad. 
Wiien  he  came  to  me,  I  told  him  the  occasion  for 
which  I  aent  for  him,  and  that  it  was  to  be  to- 
morrow morning;  he  readily  told  me  if  I  would 
COBM  and  see  him  in  the  evening,  and  bring 
Moggy  with  me,  he  would  marry  us  in  his  own 
•tody,  and  thai  it  was  rather  more  private  to  do 
it  in  the  evening  than  in  the  mommg ;  so  I  called 
I  Moggy  again  to  me  and  told  her  since  she  and  I 
'  had  agreed  the  matter  for  to-morrow,  it  was  as 
I  wen  to  be  done  over  night,  and  told  her  what  the 
doctor  had  add. 

Moggy  blushed  again,  and  said  she  must  go 
faoaie  fSnt ;  that  she  could  not  be  ready  before 
to-morrow.  •*  Look  ye.  Moggy,**  says  I,  "  you 
arc  my  wife  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  away 
fWxn  me  a  maid ;  I  know  what  you  mean*  you 
would  go  home  to  shift  you.  Come,  Moggy," 
ttys  I,  *^oome  along  with  me  again  up  stairs.** 
So  I  carried  her  to  a  chest  of  linen,  where  were 
several  new  shifts  of  my  last  wife's,  which  she  had 
aever  worn  at  all,  and  some  that  had  been  worn. 
**  There  is  a  dean  smock  for  you.  Moggy,"  says 
1.  ** and  to-morrow  yon  shall  have  all  the  rest.** 
When  I  had  done  this,  **  Now  Moggy,**  says  I, 
"go  and  dress  you  ;**  so  1  locked  her  in,  and  went 


down  stairs ;  "  knock,**  says  I,  "  when  yon  are 
dressed.*' 

After  some  time.  Moggy  did  not  knock,  but 
down  she  camo  into  my  room,  oompletely  dressed, 
for  there  were  several  other  things  that  I  bade  her 
take,  and  the  clothes  fitted  her  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  her ;  it  seems  she  slipped  the  lock  back. 
**  Well,  Moggy,"  says  I,  "  now  you  see  you  shaJl 
not  be  married  in  your  old  clothes  ;**  so  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  well  pleased  I  was 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  or  with  anything  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Moggy 
slipped  away  beforehand,  as  the  doctor  and  I  had 
agreed,  to  the  old  gentleman's  housekeeper,  and 
I  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  and  there 
we  were  married  in  the  doctor*s  study,  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  oratory,  or  chapel,  a  little  room  within 
his  study,  and  we  stayed  and  supped  with  him 
afterwards. 

Then,  after  a  short  stay  more,  I  went  home 
first,  because  I  would  send  the  cbdldren  all  to  bed, 
and  the  other  servants  out  of  the  way,  and  Moggy 
came  some  time  after,  and  so  we  lay  together  that 
night.  The  next  morning  I  let  all  tho  family 
know  that  Moggy  was  my  wife,  and  my  three 
children  were  rejoiced  at  it  to  the  last  degree. 
And  now  I  was  a  married  man  a  fourth  time ; 
and,  in  short,  I  was  really  more  happv  in  this 

?lain  country  girl  than  with  any  of  all  the  wives 
had  had.  She  was  not  young,  bemg  about 
thirty-three,  but  she  brought  me  a  son  the  first 
year ;  she  was  very  pretty,  well  shaped,  and  of 
a  merry,  cheerful  disposi^on,  but  not  a  beauty; 
she  was  an  admirable  fiimily  manager,  loved  my 
former  children,  and  used  them  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  having  some  of  her  own ;  in  a  word, 
she  made  me  an  excellent  wife ;  but  lived  with 
me  but  four  years,  and  died  of  a  hurt  she  got  of 
a  fall  while  she  was  with  diild,  and  in  her  I  had 
a  very  great  Ion  indeed. 

And  yet  such  was  my  fate  in  wives,  that,  after 
all  the  blushing  and  backwardness  of  Mrs  Moggy 
at  first,  Mrs  Moggy  had,  it  seems,  made  a  slip  in 
her  younger  days,  and  was  got  with  child  ten 
years  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  estate  in 
that  country,  who  promised  her  marriage,  and 
afterwards  deserted  her ;  but,  as  that  had  hap- 
pened long  before  I  came  into  the  country,  and 
the  child  was  dead  and  forgotten,  the  people  were 
so  good  to  her,  and  so  kind  to  me,  that,  hearing 
I  had  married  her,  nobody  ever  spoke  of  it, 
neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  it,  or  suspect  it,  till 
after  she  was  in  her  grave,  and  then  it  was  of 
small  consequence  to  mc  one  way  or  other,  and 
riie  was  a  faithful,  virtuous,  obliging  wife  to  me. 
I  had  a  very  severe  aflliction,  indeed,  while  she 
lived  with  me,  for  the  small-pox,  a  frlghtfiil  dis- 
temper in  that  country,  broke  into  my  fomily 
and  carried  off  three  of  my  children  and  a  maid- 
servant ;  so  that  I  had  only  one  of  my  former 
wife's,  and  one  by  my  Moggy,  the  first  a  son,  the 
last  a  daughter. 

While  these  things  were  In  agitation,  came  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  the  fight  at  Pres- 
ton,  and  I  have  cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  my 
Moggy,  for  I  was  all  on  fire  on  that  side,  and  just 
going  away  with  horse  and  arms  to  join  the  Lord 
Dcrwentwater ;  but  Moggy  begged  me  off  (as 
I  may  call  it),  and  hung  about  me  so  with  her 
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tears  and  importunities,  that  I  sat  still  and  looked 
on,  for  which  I  had  reason  to  bo  thankful. 

I  was  really  a  sorrowful  father,  and  the  loss  of 
my  children  stuck  close  to  me,  but  the  loss  of  my 
wife  stuck  closer  to  me  than  all  the  rest ;  nor  was 
my  grief  lessened,  or  my  kindest  thoughts  abated 
in  the  least,  by  the  account  I  heard  of  her  former 
miscarriage,  seeing  they  were  so  long  before  I 
knew  her,  and  were  not  discovered  by  me,  or  to 
me,  in  her  iife>time. 

All  these  things  put  together  made  me  very 
comfortless.  And  now  I  thought  heaven  sum- 
moned me  to  retire  to  Virginia,  the  place,  and  (as 
I  may  say)  the  only  place,  I  had  been  blessed  at, 
or  had  met  with  anything  that  deserved  the  name 
of  success  in,  and  where,  indeed,  my  affairs  being 
in  good  hands,  the  plantations  were'  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  years  my  return  here 
made  up  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  one  year 
almost  a  thousand;  so  I  lesohed  to  leave  my 
native  country  onoe  more,  and  taking  my  son 
with  me,  and  leaving  Moggy's  daughter  with  her 
ffrandfather,  I  made  him  my  principal  agent,  left 
nim  a  considerable  sum  in  his  hands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child,  and  left  my  will  in  his 
hand,  by  which,  if  I  died  before  I  should  other- 
wise provide  for  her,  I  left  her  %'OOOL  portion, 
to  be  paid  by  my  son  out  of  the  estate  1  had 
in  Virginia,  and  the  whole  estate,  if  he  died  un- 
married. 

I  embarked  for  Virginia,   in  the  year ,  at 

the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  had  a  tolerable  voyage 
thither,  only  that  we  met  with  a  pirate  ship  in  the 
latitude  of  48  degprees,  who  plundered  us  of  every 
thing  they  could  come  at  that  was  for  their  turn, 
that  is  to  say,  provisions,  ammunition,  small  anns, 
and  money ;  but,  to  give  the  rogues  their  due, 
though  they  were  the  most  abandoned  wretches 
that  were  ever  seen,  they  did  not  use  us  ill ;  and 
as  to  my  loss,  it  was  not  considerable ;  the  caigo 
which  I  had  on  board  was  in  goods,  and  was  of 
no  use  to  them ;  nor  could  thev  come  at  those 
things  without  rumaging  the  whole  ship,  which 
they  did  not  think  worth  their  while. 

I  found  all  my  affairs  in  very  good  order  at 
Virginia ;  my  plantations  prodi^usly  increased, 
and  my  managier,  who  first  inspired  me  with  tra- 
velling thoughts,  and  made  me  master  of  any 
knowledge  worth  naming,  received  me  with  a 
transport  of  joy,  after  a  ramble  of  four-and- 
twenty  years. 

I  ought  to  remember  it,  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  &ithful  ser\'ants,  that  he  gave  me  an  account, 
which.  I  believe,  was  critically  jutt,  of  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  plantations,  eadi  by  themselves, 
and  balanced  in  vears,  every  year's  produce  being 
fully  transmitted,  changes  deducted,  to  my  order 
at  London. 

I  was  exceedingly  satisfied,  as  I  had  good  rea^ 
son  indeed,  with  his  management ;  and  with  his 
management,  as  much  in  its  degree,  of  his  own,  I 
can  safely  say  it.  He  had  improved  a  very  large 
plantation  of  his  own  at  the  same  time,  which  he 
began  upon  the  foot  of  the  co)mtry*8  idlowance  of 
land,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  from  me. 

When  he  had  given  me  all  this  pleasing,  agree- 
able account,  you  wOl  not  think  it  strange  that  I 
had  a  desire  to  see  the  plantations,  and  to  view 
bll  the  servants,  which,  in  both  the  works,  were 
upwards  of  three  hundred ;  and,  as  my  tutor  gene- 


rally bought  some  every  fleet  that  came  from 
England,  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  two  or 
three  of  the  Preston  gentlemen  there,  who,  bemg 
prisoners  of  war,  were  spared  from  the  public  ex- 
ecution and  sent  over  to  that  slavery,  which  to 
gentlemen  must  be  worse  than  death. 

I  do  not  mention  what  I  did  or  said  relating  to 
them  here ;  i  shall  speak  at  large  of  it  when 
the  rest  of  them  came  over,  whidi  more  neariy 
concerned  me. 

But  one  circumstance  occurred  to  me  here  that 
equally  surprised  me  and  terrified  me  to  the  last 
degree.  LKOoking  over  all  the  servants,  as  I  say 
above,  and  viewing  the  plantations  narrowly  and 
frequently,  I  came  one  day  by  a  place  where  some 
women  were  at  work  by  themselves :  I  was  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  misery  of  human  Ufe  wheo 
I  saw  some  of  these  poor  wretehes :  thought  I, 
they  have  perhaps  lived  gay  and  pleasantly  in 
the  world,  notwithstanding,  through  a  variety  of 
distresses,  they  may  have  been  brought  to  this ; 
and  if  a  body  was  to  hear  the  history  of  some  (tf 
them  now,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  moving  and  u 
seasonable  a  sermon  as  any  minister  in  the  coua* 
try  could  preach. 

While  1  was  musing  thus  and  looking  at  the 
women,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  combustion  among 
other  of  the  women  servants,  who  were  almost  be- 
hind me  in  the  same  work,  and  help  was  called 
loudly  for,  one  of  the  women  having  swooned 
away.  They  said  she  would  die  immediatdy  if 
something  was  not  done  to  relieve  her.  I  bad 
nothing  about  me  but  a  little  bottle,  which  we 
always  carried  about  us  there  with  rum,  to  give 
any  servant  a  dram  that  merited  that  favour ;  so 
I  turned  my  horse  and  went  up  towards  the 
place ;  but  as  the  poor  creature  was  lying  flat 
on  the  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the  women- 
servants  al^ut  her,  I  did  not  see  her,  but  gave 
them  the  bottle,  and  they  rubbed  her  temples 
with  it,  and,  with  much  ado,  brought  her  to  life, 
and  offered  her  a  little  to  drink ;  but  she  could 
drink  none  of  it,  and  was  exceeding  ill  afterwards, 
so  that  she  was  carried  to  the  infirmary  (so  tliey 
call  it  in  the  religious  houses  in  ItalyX  where  the 
sick  nuns  or  friars  are  carried ;  but  here,  in  Vir- 
ginia, I  think  they  should  call  it  the  oondeoined 
hole,  for  it  really  was  only  a  place  jiwt  fit  fw 
people  to  die  in,  not  a  place  to  be  cured  in. 

The  sick  woman  refusing  to  drink,  one  of  the 
women-servants  brought  me  the  botlie  again,  and 
I  bade  them  drink  it  among  them,  which  had 
almost  set  them  together  bv  the  eare  for  the 
liquor,  there  being  not  enough  to  give  every  one 
a  sup. 

I  went  home  to  my  house  immediately,  and, 
reflecting  on  the  miserable  provision  was  wont  to 
be  made  for  poor  servants  when  they  are  sick,  I 
inquired  of  my  manager  if  it  was  so  atiU.  He 
said  he  believed  mine  was  better  than  any  in  the 
country;  but  he  confessed  it  was  but  sad 
lodging;  however,  he  said  he  would  go  and  look 
after  it  immediately,  and  see  hiow  it  was. 

He  came  to  me  about  an  hour  after  and  told 
me  the  woman  was  very  ill  and  (Hghtened  with 
her  condition ;  that  she  seemed  to  be  very  peni- 
tent for  some  things  in  her  past  life,  whicn  lay 
heavy  upon  her  mind,  believing  she  should  die ; 
that  she  asked  him  if  there  were  no  ministers  to 
comfort  poor  dying  servants ;  and  he  told  her  that 
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the  koevr  they  had  no  minister  nearer  than  such  | 
a  place ;  but  that,  if  she  lived  till  morning,  he  ' ' 
ifaonld  be  sent  for.  He  toM  me  also,  thut  he 
had  removed  her  into  a  room  where  their  chief 
workman  used  to  lodge ;  that  he  had  given  her  a 
pair  of  sheets,  and  everything  he  could  that  he 
thought  she  wanted,  and  had  appointed  another 
woman-servant  to  attend  her,  and  sit  up  with 
her. 

«•  Wdl,*  says  I,  *•  that  is  well,  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  hav«  poor  creatures  lie  and  perish  by  the  mere 
hardship  of  the  place  they  are  in,  when  they  are 
lick  and  want  help ;  besides,**  said  I,  **  some  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  they  call  convicts 
may  be  people  that  have  been  tenderly  brought 
up.**  •*  Really,  sir,**  says  he,  ••  this  poor  creature 
I  alwaw  said  had  something  of  a  gentlewoman  in 
her;  f  could  see  it  by  her  behaviour ;  and  I  have 
heard  the  other  women  say  that  she  lived  very 
great  once,  and  that  she  had  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  to  her  portion,  and  I  dare  say  she  has 
been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  time,  and  she  has 
a  hand  aa  fine  as  a  ladv's  now,  though  It  be  tanned 
with  the  weather;  I  dare  iay  she  was  never 
brought  up  to  labour  as  she  does  here,  and  she 
says  to  the  rest  that  It  wQI  kill  her.'* 

"  Tkidy,**  says  I,  "It  may  be  so,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  that  she  faints  under  ft ;  and,'*  I 
added,  **ia  there  nothing  you  can  put  her  to 
wiCfam  doors  that  may  not  be  so  laborious,  and 
expose  her  to  so  much  heat  and  cold  ?**  He  told 
me  yes,  there  was ;  he  could  set  her  to  be  the 
boose-keeper,  for  the  woman  that  lately  was  such 
was  out  of  her  time,  and  was  married  and  turned 
planter.  •*  Mliy,  then,  let  her  have  it,**  said  I, "  if 
the  recovers,  and  in  the  meantime  go,"  said  I, 
*  and  tell  her  so ;  perhaps  the  comlbrt  of  it  may 
help  to  restore  her." 

He  did  so,  and  with  that,  taking  good  care  of 
her,  and  giving  her  good  warm  diet,  the  woman 
reoovered,  and  in  a  Uttle  time  was  abroad  again ; 
for  it  waa  the  mere  weight  of  labour,  and  being 
exposed  to  hard  lodging  and  mean  diet,  to  one  so 
tenderly  bred,  that  struck  her,  and  she  fainted  at 
her  work* 

When  she  waa  made  house-keeper,  she  was 
4|uite  anotlier  body;  she  put  all  the  household 
into  such  excellent  order,  imd  managed  their  pro- 
visions ao  well,  that  my  tutor  admired  her  eon- 
doety  and  would  be  every  now  and  then  speaking 
of  her  to  me,  that  she  was  an  excellent  manager. 
"  m  warrant,"  says  he,  *'  she  has  been  bred  a  gen* 
tlewoman,  and  she  has  been  a  fine  woman  in  her 
time  too."  In  a  word,  he  said  so  many  good 
things  of  her,  tiiat  1  had  a  mind  to  see  her ;  so 
eoe  day  I  took  occasion  to  go  to  the  plantation- 
booae,  aa  tiiey  ealled  it,  and  into  a  parlour,  always 
rtsei'^ed  for  tlie  master  of  the  plantation ;  there 
she  had  opportunity  to  see  me  b^mre  I  could  see 
her,  and*aa  soon  as  she  had  seen  me,  she  knew 
me ;  but,  indeed,  had  I  seen  her  a  hundred  times, 
t  sfaoold  not  have  known  her ;  she  was,  it  seems, 
in  tiie  greatest  confusion  and  surprise  at  seeing 
who  I  was,  tliat  it  waa  possible  for  any  one  to  be ; 
and  when  I  ordered  my  manager  to  bring  her  into 
the  room,  he  found  her  crying,  and  begged  him  to 
excuse  her,  tlint  rite  was  iHghtened,  uid  should 
die  away  if  she  came  near  me. 

1  not  imagining  anything,  but  that  the  poor 
cretttare  was  afraid  of  me  (for  masters  in  Virginia 


are  terrible  things),  bade  him  tell  her  she  need  to 
be  under  no  concern  at  my  calling  for  her,  for  it 
was  not  for  any  hurt,  nor  for  any  displeasure,  but 
that  I  had  some  orders  to  give  her ;  so  having,  as 
he  thought  encouraged  her  (though  her  surprise 
was  of  another  kind),  he  brought  her  in ;  when  she 
came  in,  she  held  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
wiping  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  cried.  "  Mrs 
House-keeper,"  said  I  (speaking  cheerfully  to- 
her),  **  dont  be  concerned  at  my  sending  for  yon ; 
I  have  had  a  very  good  account  of  your  manage- 
ment, and  I  called  for  you,  to  let  you  know  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  it ;  and  if  it  falls  in  my 
wav  to  do  you  any  good,  if  your  circumstances 
will  allow  it,  I  may  be  willing  enough  to  help  you 
out  of  your  misery." 

She  made  low  courtesies,  but  said  nothing 
however,  she  was  so  far  encouraged  that  she  took 
her  hand  from  her  face,  and  1  saw  her  face  folly, 
and  I  believe  she  did  it,  desiring  I  should  discover 
who  she  was,  but  I  really  knew  nothing  of  her, 
any  more  than  if  I  had  never  seen  her  in  my  life ; 
but  went  on,  as  I  thought,  to  encourage  her,  as  \ 
used  to  do  with  any  that  I  saw  deserved  it 

In  the  meantime  my  tutor,  who  was  in  the 
room,  went  out  on  some  business  or  other,  I  know 
not  what.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  burst  out 
into  a  passion,  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  just 
before  me :  "  O !  sir,**  says  she,  "  I  see  you  don*t 
know  me  \  be  merciful  to  me,  I  am  your  miserable 
divorced  wife  !** 

I  was  astonished,  I  was  frightened,  I  trembled 
like  one  in  an  ague,  I  was  speechless ;  in  a  word, 
I  was  ready  to  sink,  and  she  fell  flat  on  her  face, 
and  lay  there  as  if  she  had  been  dead.  I  was 
speechless,  I  say,  as  a  stone ;  I  had  only  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  step  to  the  door  and  fasten  it, 
that  my  tutor  might  not  come  in  ;  then,  going 
back  to  her,  I  took  her  up  and  spoke  comfortablv 
to  her,  and  told  her  I  no  more  knew  her  than  u 
I  had  never  seen  her. 

"  O  1  sir,"  said  she,  "  aflUlctions  arc  dreadful 
things ;  such  as  1  have  suffered  have  been  enough 
to  alter  my  countenance ;  but  forgive,"  said  she, 
'*  for  God's  sake,  the  injuries  I  have  done  you. 
I  have  paid  dear  for  all  my  wickedness ;  and  it  is 
just,  it  IS  righteous,  that  God  should  bring  me  to 
your  foot,  to  ask  your  pardon  for  all  my  brutish 
doings.     Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  she,  *'  I  beseech 

?ron,  and  let  me  be  your  slave  or  servant  for  it  as 
ong  as  I  live ;  it  is  all  I  ask  ;**  and  with  those 
wonls  she  fell  upon  her  knees  again,  and  cried  so 
vehemently  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  stop 
it,  or  to  speak  a  word  more.  I  took  her  up  again, 
made  her  sit  down,  desired  her  to  compose  her- 
self and  to  hear  what  I  was  going  to  say,  though 
indeed  it  touched  me  so  sensiblv  that  I  was  hardly 
able  to  speak  any  more  than  she  was. 

First  I  told  her  It  was  such  a  surprise  to  me 
that  I  was  not  able  to  say  much  to  her,  and  in- 
deed the  tears  ran  down  my  face  almost  as  fast 
as  they  did  on  hers ;  I  told  her.  that  I  should  only 
tell  her  now  that,  as  nobody  had  yet  known  any- 
thing that  had  passed,  so  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  a  word  of  it  should  be  known ;  that  it 
should  not  be  the  worse  for  her  that  she  was  thus 
thrown  into  my  hands  again ;  but  that  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her  if  it  was  known,  and  therefore 
that  her  future  good  or  ill  fortune  would  depend 
upon  her  entire  concealing  it ;  that,  as  my  ma- 


nager  would  come  in  again  presently,  she  should  | 
go  back  to  her  part  of  the  house,  and  go  on  in 
the  business  as  she  did  before ;  that  I  would  come 
to  her,  and  talk  more  at  large  with  her  in  a  day 
or  two ;  so  she  retired,  after  assuring  me  that  not 
a  word  of  it  should  go  out  of  her  mouth,  and  in- 
deed she  was  willing  to  retire  before  my  tutor 
came  again,  that  she  might  not  see  the  agony  die 
was  in. 

I  was  so  perplexed  about  this  surprising  inci- 
dent that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  or  said  all 
that  night,  nor  was  1  come  to  any  settled  reso- 
lution  in  the  morning  what  course  to  take  in  it. 
Howerer,  in  the  morning  I  called  my  tutor,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  been  exceedingly  concerned 
about  the  poor  distressed  creature,  the  house- 
keeper: that  I  had  heard  some  of  her  story,  which 
was  very  dismal ;  that  she  had  been  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  was  bred  very  veil,  and  that  I 
was  glad  be  had  removed  her  out  of  the  field  into 
the  house ;  but  still  she  was  almost  naked,  and 
that  I  would  have  him  go  to  the  warehouse  and 
give  her  some  linen,  especially  head-c!othe8  and 
all  sorts  of  small  things,  such  as  hoods,  gk>ves, 
stockings,  shoes,  petticoats,  &&,  and  to  let  her 
choose  for  herself ;  also  a  moming-gown  of  calico, 
and  a  mantua  of  a  better  kind  of  caUoo ;  Uiat  is 
to  say,  to  new  clothe  her,  which  he  did ;  but  he 
brought  me  word  that  he  found  her  aU  in  tears, 
and  that  she  had  cried  all  night  lone,  and,  in 
short,  he  believed  she  would  indeed  cry  herself  to 
death ;  that  all  the  while  she  was  receiving  the 
things  he  gave  her  she  cried ;  that  now  and  then 
she  would  strugsrle  with  and  stop  it,  but  that 
then,  upon  another  word  speaking,  she  woukl 
burst  out  again,  so  that  it  grieved  everybody  that 
saw  her. 

I  was  really  affected  with  her  case  very  much, 
but  struggled  hard  with  myself  to  hide  it,  and 
turned  the  discourse  to  something  else ;  in  the 
meantime,  though  I  did  not  go  to  her  the  next 
day,  nor  till  the  third  day,  yet  I  studied  day  and 
night  how  to  act,  and  what  1  should  do  in  this 
remarkable  case. 

\^1ien  I  came  to  the  house,  which  was  the  third 
day,  she  came  into  the  room  I  was  in,  clothed  all 
over  with  my  things  whioJi  I  had  ordered  her, 
and  told  me  she  thanked  God  she  was  now  my 
servant  again,  and  wore  my  livery;  thanked  me 
for  the  clothes  I  had  sent  her,  and  said  it  was 
much  more  than  she  had  deserved  from  me. 

I  then  entered  into  discourses  with  her,  nobody 
being  present  but  ourselves,  and  first  I  told  her 
she  should  name  no  more  of  the  unkind  things 
that  had  passed ;  for  she  had  humbled  herself  more 
than  enough  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  never 
reproach  her  with  anything  that  was  past;  I 
found  that  she  had  been  the  deepest  suTOrer  by 
far ;  I  told  her  it  was  impossible  for  me,  in  my 
present  drcumstances,  to  receive  her  there  as  a 
wife  who  came  over  as  a  convict,  neither  did  she 
know  so  little  as  to  desire  it ;  but  I  told  her  I 
might  be  instrumental  to  put  an  end  to  her  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  mi- 
serable part  of  it,  which  was  her  present  load, 
provided  she  could  effectually  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  never  let  the  particulars  come  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  that  from  the  day  she  did  she 
might  date  her  irrecoverable  ruin. 

She  was  as  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  tliat 


port  as  I  was,  and  told  me  all  she  could  claim  of 
me  would  be  only  to  deliver  her  from  her  present 
calamity,  that  she  was  not  able  to  support ;  and 
that  then,  if  I  pleased,  she  might  live  such  a  life 
aa  that  she  might  apply  the  residue  of  what  time 
she  should  have  wholly  to  repentance ;  that  she 
was  willing  to  do  the  meanest  ofllces  in  the  world 
for  me ;  and  though  she  should  rejoice  to  hear 
that  I  would  forgive  her  former  life,  yet  that  she 
would  not  look  any  higher  than  to  be  my  servant 
as  long  as  she  lived,  and  in  the  meantime  I  might 
be  satisfied  she  would  never  let  any  creature  so 
much  aa  know  that  I  had  ever  seen  her  before. 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  let  me  into 
any  part  of  the  history  of  her  life  since  she  and  I 
parted,  but  I  did  not  insist  upon  it  otherwise  than 
as  she  thought  convenient.  She  said,  at  her 
breach  with  me  began  first  in  folly  and  ended  ia 
sin,  so  her  whole  life  ailerward  waa  a  conttnaed 
series  of  calamity,  sin,  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shame, 
and  last  misery  ;  that  alie  was  deluded  into  ^y 
company,  and  to  an  expensive  way  ff  living,  wLich 
betrayed  her  to  several  wicked  ooursea  to  support 
the  expenses  oi  it ;  that  alter  a  thousand  dis- 
tresses anddifiicuUies,  being  not  able  to  maintain 
herself,  she  was  redgoed  to  extreme  poverty. 

That  she  would  many  timet  have  humbled 
herself  to  me  in  the  lowest  and  most  submissive 
manner  in  the  world,  being  ainoere^  penitent  for 
her  first  crime,  but  that  she  never  could  hear  of 
me,  nor  which  way  I  was  gone ;  thai  she  was  by 
that  means  so  abandoned  that  she  wanted  bread, 
and  those  wants  and  distresses  brought  her  into 
bad  company  of  another  kind,  and  that  she  fell 
in  among  a  gang  of  thieves,  with  whom.sheiierded 
for  some  time,  and  got  money  enough  a  great 
while,  but  under  the  greatest  drsad  and  tenor 
imaginable,  being  in  the  constant  fear  of  coming 
to  shame ;  that  afterwards,  wliat  $he  feared  iras 
come  upon  her,  and  for  a  very  tr^Ung  attempt, 
in  which  she  was  not  principal  but  accidentally 
concerned,  she  was  sent  to  this  place.  She  told 
me  her  life  was  such  a  collection  of  various  for- 
tunes, up  and  down,  in  plenty  and  in  misery,  in 
prison  and  at  liberty,  at  ease  and  in  torment,  that 
it  would  take  up  a  great  many  days  to  give  me  a 
history  of  it;  tnat  I  was  come  to  see  the  end  of 
it,  as  I  had  seen  the  best  part  of  the  beginniDg ; 
that  I  knew  she  was  brought  up  tendo^ly,  and 
fered  delicately ;  but  that  now  she  was,  with  the 
prodigal,  brought  to  desire  husks  with  swine,  and 
even  to  want  that  supply.  Her  tears  flowed  so 
strongly  upon  this  discourse,  that  they  frequently 
interrupted  her,  so  that  she  could  not  go  on 
without  difficulty,  and  at  last  couU  not  go  on 
at  all ;  so  I  told  her  I  would  excuse  her  tdling  ' 
any  more  of  her  story  at  that  time ;  that  1  saw  it 
was  but  a  renewing  of  her  grief,  and  that  I  would 
rather  contribute  to  her  foigetting  what  was  psst, 
and  desired  her  to  say  no  more  of  it,  so  I  broke 
off  that  part 

In  the  meantime  I  told  her»  sinoe  Pkovidence 
had  thus  cast  her  upon  my  hands  again,  I  would 
take  care  that  she  should  not  want,  and  that  she 
should  not  live  hardly  neither,  though  1  could 
go  no  farther  at  present ;  and  thus  she  parted  for 
that  time,  and  she  conUnned  m  the  budness  of 
housekeeper,  only  that  to  ease  her  I  gave  her  an 
assistant ;  and  though  I  would  not  have  it  called 
so,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  servant  to 
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Wftii  on  her,  and  to  do  everything  for  her,  and  I 
told  her  too  that  it  was  ao. 


CHAP.  XVIL 

MT  TDTOa  FALX^S  IN  LOVB  WITH  MT  QUONDAM  WIPB 
— PUFlCULTIBft  THSREDPON — I  TAKE  BBS  AGAIN 
TO  WIFB  IITSBLF  —  A  RBTROBrBCT  ATTBNDBD 
WITH  DUAOaBBADLB  CONSBQUBNCBS — I  FaBIGBT 
A  SLOOP,  AND  BMBABK  FOB  THB  MADEIBAS. 

Arrsm  she  had  been  some  time  in  this  place  she 
reoovercd  her  spirits  and  grew  cheerful ;  her 
&Uen  lleab  plmnped  up,  and  the  sunk  and  hollow 
parta  filled  again;  so  that  she  began  to  recover 
mnething  of  that  brightness  and  charming  coun- 
tenanee  which  was  once  so  very  agreeable  to  me ; 
snd  aometimes  I  could  not  help  having  warm 
doifcs  towards  her,  and  of  taking  her  into  her 
Snt  atalion  again ;  bat  there  were  many  difficul- 
ties ocoorred,  which  I  oonld  not  get  over  a  great 
while. 

But  in  the  meantime  another  odd  accident 
happeoed,  which  put  me  to  a  very  great  dilBculty, 
snd  noore  than  I  could  have  thought  such  a  thing 
could  be  capable  of;  my  tutor,  a  man  of  wit  and 
leanung,  and  full  of  generous  principles,  who  was 
at  first  moved  with  compassion  for  the  misery  of 
tliia  gentlewoman,  and  even  then  thought  there 
were  some  things  more  than  common  in  her,  as 
I  have  hinted.  Now  when,  as  I  say,  she  was  re- 
covered, and  her  sprightly  temper  restored  and 
oomfiiTted,  he  was  channed  so  with  her  conversa- 
tion thai,  in  short,  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

1  hinted,  in  my  former  account  of  her,  that  she 
had  a  charming  tongue,  was  mistress  of  abundance 
of  wit,  and  she  song  incomparably  fine,  and  was 
perfectly  well  bred ;  these  all  remained  with  her 
still,  and  made  her  a  very  agreeable  person ;  and, 
in  short,  he  came  to  me  one  evening,  and  tokl 
me  that  became  to  ask  my  leave  to  let  him  marry 
the  housekeeper. 

I  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  this  proposal, 
but,  however,  I  gave  him  no  room  to  perceive 
that ;  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  had  considered  well 
of  it  tiefore  he  brought  it  so  for  as  to  offer  it  to 
me,  and  supposed  tint  he  had  agreed  that  point 
so  that  I  had  no  consent  to  give,  but  as  she  had 
almost  four  years  of  her  time  to  serve. 

He  answered,  '*  No,**  he  paid  such  a  regard  to 
me  that  he  wonld  not  so  much  as  take  one  step 
in  such  a  thing  without  my  knowledge,  and  as- 
sared  me  he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioDed  it  to 
her.  I  Ipoew  not  what  answer  indeed  to  make  to 
hfaa,  but  at  last  I  resolved  to  put  it  off  from  my- 
self to  her,  because  then  I  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  her  beforehand ;  so  I  told  him 
he  was  perfectly  free  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he 
tboQgfat  fit;  that  I  could  not  say  either  one  thing 
or  snother  to  it,  neither  had  1  any  right  to 
meddle  in  it.  As  to  serving  out  her  time  with  roe, 
that  was  a  trifle,  and  not  worth  naming,  but  I 
hoped  he  wonld  consider  well  every  drcum- 
staoce  before  he  entered  upon  such  an  affair  as 
that 

He  told  me  he  had  fully  considered  it  already, 
and  that  he  was  resolved,  seeing  1  was  not 
against  it,  to  have  her,  whatever  came  of  it,  for 
he  bdieved  he  should  be  ^  happiest  man  alive 
with  her.  Then  he  ran  on  m  his  character  of  her, 
bow  clever  a  woman  she  was  in  the  management 


of  all  manner  of  business,  what  admirable  con- 
versation she  had,  what  a  wit,  what  a  memory, 
what  a  vast  share  of  knowledge,  and  the  like ; 
all  which  1  knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  yet  short 
of  her  iust  character  too ;  for  as  she  was  all  that 
formerly  when  she  wasmine,  she  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  was  sU 
the  bright  part,  with  a  vast  addition  of  temper, 
prudence,  judgment,  and  all  that  she  formerly 
wanted. 

1  had  not  much  patience,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  till  I  saw  my  honest  housekeeper,  to 
communicate  ihtk  secret  to  her,  and  to  see  what 
course  she  would  steer  on  so  nice  an  occasion ; 
but  1  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  with  a  cold,  which 
held  for  two  days,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of 
doors ;  and  in  this  time  the  matter  was  all  done 
and  over,  for  my  tutor  had  gone  the  same  night 
and  made  his  attack,  but  was  coldly  received  at 
first,  which  very  much  surprised  him,  for  he  made 
no  doubt  to  have  her  consent  at  first  word ;  how. 
ever,  the  next  day  he  came  again,  and  again  the 
third  day,  when  finding  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
vet  that  she  could  not  think  of  anything  of  that 
kind,  she  told  him,  in  few  words,  that  she  thought 
herself  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  such  a  testi- 
mony of  his  respect  to  her,  and  should  have  em- 
braced it  willingly,  as  anybody  would  suppose 
one  in  her  circumstances  should  do,  but  that  she 
would  not  abuse  him  so  much,  for  that  she  must 
acknowledge  to  him  she  was  under  obligations 
that  prevented  her,  that  was,  in  short,  that  she 
was  a  married  woman,  and  had  a  husband  alive. 

This  was  so  sincere,  but  so  effectual  an  answer, 
that  he  could  have  no  room  to  reply  one  word  to 
it ;  but  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  great  affliction  to  him,  and  as  great  a  dis- 
appointment as  ever  he  met  with. 

The  next  day  after  he  had  received  this  re- 
pulse I  came  to  the  plantation-boose,  and,  send- 
ing for  the  housekeeper,  I  began  with  her.  and 
told  her  that  I  understood  she  would  have  a  very 
advantageous  proposal  made  to  her,  and  that  I 
wonld  have  her  consider  well  of  it,  and  then  told 
her  what  my  tutor  had  said  to  me. 

She  immediately  fell  a-crying,  at  which  I 
seemed  to  wonder  very  much.  **  O I  sir,**  says 
she,  "  bow  can  you  name  such  a  thing  to  me  ?'* 
1  told  her  that  I  could  name  it  the  better  to  her, 
because  I  had  been  married  myself  since  I  parted 
from  her.  "  Yes,  sir,**  says  she,  "  but  the  case 
alters;  the  crime  being  on  my  side,  I  ought  not 
to  marry ;  but,*'  says  she,  **  ttiat  is  not  the  reason 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  do  it.'*  I  pretended  to  press 
her  to  it  (though  not  sincerely,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, for  my  heart  had  turned  toward  her  for 
some  time,  and  1  had  fully  forgiven  her  in  my 
mind  all  her  former  conduct),  but,  I  say,  I  seemed 
to  press  her  to  it,  at  which  she  burut  out  in  a 
passion.  ^  No,  no,"  says  she,  *'  let  me  be  your 
slave  rather  than  the  best  man's  wife  in  the 
world.  *"  I  reasoned  with  her  upon  her  circum- 
stances, and  how  such  a  marriage  would  restore 
her  to  a  state  of  ease  and  plenty,  and  none  in  the 
world  might  ever  know  or  suspect  who  or  what 
she  had  been,  but  she  could  not  bear  it ;  but  with 
tears  again  raising  her  voice,  that  I  was  afraid 
she  wo^d  be  heard.  '*  I  beseech  you,"  says  she^ 
"  do  notMipeak  of  it  any  more ;  I  was  once  yours, 
and  1  will  never  belong  to  any  man  else  in  thn 
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WQrld ;  let  me  be  at  I  am,  or  anything  else  you 
pleaae  to  make  me,  but  not  a  wife  to  any  man 
i|Uvc  but  yourself.*' 

I  was  so  moved  with  the  passion  she  was  in  at 
speaking  this,  that  1  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did 
for  some  time ;  at  length  I  said  to  her,  "  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  you  had  not  long  ago  been  as  dn- 
cere  as  you  are  now,  it  had  t^cn  better  for  us 
both ;  however,  a$  it  is,  yqu  shall  not  be  forced 
to  anything  against  your  mind,  nor  shall  yon  be 
the  worse  treated  for  refbstng ;  but  how  will  you 
put  him  off?  No  doubt  he  expects  you  wHl  re- 
ceive his  proposal  as  an  advantage,  and  as  he 
sees  no  further  into  your  circumstances,  ao  it  is.** 
**  0  !  sir,'*  says  she,  **  I  have  done  all  that  already  i 
he  has  his  answer,  and  is  fully  saUsfied ;  he  will 
never  trouble  you  any  more  on  that  head  ;**  and 
then  she  told  me  what  answer  she  had  given  him. 

Prom  that  minute  I  resolved  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  her  again  to  be  my  wife  as  before ;  I 
thought  she  had  fully  made  me  amends  for  her 
former  ill  conduct,  and  she  deserved  to  be  for- 
given s  and  so  indeed  she  did,  if  ever  woman  did, 
considering  also  what  dreadful  penance  she  had 
undergone,  and  how  long  she  had  lived  in  misery 
and  distress ;  and  that  providence  had,  aa  it  were, 
cast  her  upon  mo  again ;  and,  above  all,  had 
given  her  such  an  affection  to  me,  and  so  re- 
sdved  a  mind,  that  she  could  refuse  so  handsome 
an  offer  of  deliverance,  rather  than  he  farther 
separated  from  me, 

As  I  resolved  this  in  my  mind,  so  I  thought  it 
was  cruel  to  conceal  it  any  longer  from  her ;  nor. 
Indeed,  could  I  contain  myself  any  longer,  but  1 
took  her  in  mv  arms.  "  Well,*'  says  I,  "  you  have 
given  me  sucii  a  testimony  of  affection  in  this, 
that  I  can  no  longer  withstand  i  I  foigive  you  all 
that  ever  was  between  us  on  tiiis  aocount ;  and 
since  you  will  be  nobody's  but  mine,  you  shall  be 
mine  again  as  you  were  at  first." 

But  this  was  too  much  for  her  the  other  wav, 
and  now  she  was  so  far  overcome  with  my  yield- 
ing to  her,  that,  had  she  not  got  vent  to  her 
passion  by  the  most  vehement  crying,  she  must 
have  died  in  my  arms,  and  I  was  forced  to  let 
her  go,  and  set  her  down  a  chair,  where  she  cried 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  could  speak  a 
word. 

When  she  was  come  to  herself  enough  to  talk 
again,  I  told  her  we  must  consider  of  a  method 
how  to  bring  this  to  pass ;  and  that  it  must  not 
be  done  by  publishing  there  that  she  was  my 
wife  before,  for  that  would  expose  us  both,  b4it 
that  I  would  openly  marry  her  again.  This  she 
agreed  was  very  rational,  and  accordingly,  about 
two  months  after,  we  were  married  again,  and  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  enjoyed  a  better  wife,  or 
lived  more  happy  than  we  both  did  for  several 
years  after. 

And  now  I  began  to  think  my  fortunes  were 
settled  for  this  world,  and  I  had  nothing  before 
me  but  ho  finish  a  life  of  infinite  variety,  such  as 
mine  had  been,  with  a  comfortable  retreat,  being 
both  m&de  wiser  by  our  sufferings  and  diffioulties, 
and  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  life 
would  be  best  adapted  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  what  station  we  might  look  upon 
ourselves  to  be  most  completely  happy. 

But  man  is  a  short-sighted  creature  at  best,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  that  of  fixing  his  own 


felidty.  or,  as  we  may  say,  choosing  for  hinHtUL 
One  would  have  thought,  and  so  my  wife  often 
suggested  to  me,  that  the  state  of  life  that  I  was 
now  in  was  as  perfectly  calculated  to  make  a  man 
completely  happy  as  any  private  station  in  the 
world  cottkl  be.     We  had  an  estate  more  than 
sufficient,  and  daily  increasing,  for  the  sopporting 
any  state  or  figure  that  in  that  place  we  could 
propose  to  ourselves,  or  ev«n  desire  to  live  n. 
We  had  everything  that  waa  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, without  the  least  mortineation  in  any  cir- 
cumstances of  it ;  every  sweet  thing,  and  nothing 
to  embitter  it ;  every  good»  and  no  mixture  of 
evil  with  it ;  nor  any  gap  open  where  we  ooold 
have  the  least  appreiimsions  of  «ny  evil  breaking 
out  upon  us ;  nor  indeed  waa  it  easy  for  citber  of 
us,  in  our  phlegmatic  melancholy  notiona,  to  have 
the  least  imagination  how  anything  disaotroos 
could  happen  to  us  in  the  common  oonneof 
things,  unless  something  should  befell  ua  oat  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  providence,  or  of  its  acting 
in  the  worid. 

But  an  unseen  mine  blew  up  all  thia  apparent 
tranquillity  at  once ;  and«  though  it  dad  not  re- 
move my  afiairs  there  firoin  me,  yet  it  effectually 
removed  me  from  them,  and  sent  me  a  wandering 
into  the  worid  again  ^  a  condition  full  of  haiards, 
and  always  attended  with  cireunatanoes  danger- 
ous to  mankind,  while  he  is  left  to  choose  his  own 
fortunes,  and  he  guided  by  his  own  short-aigfafcsd 
measures. 

( must  now  return  to  a  drcumstanoe  of  ray 
history  which  had  been  past  for  aome  tine,  and 
which  relates  to  my  conduct  while  1  was  last  in 
England. 

I  mentioned  how  my  feilhfol  wife  Moggy,  with 
her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  had  prevailed  with 
me  not  to  play  the  madman,  and  openly  join  in 
the  rebellion  with  the  late  X/ord  Derwentwoter 
and  his  party  when  they  entered  Lancashire,  and 
thereby,  as  1  may  say,  saved  my  life.  But  my 
curiosity  prerailed  so  much  at  last,  that  I  gave 
her  the  slip  when  they  came  to  i^eston,  anl  at 
least  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  them,  and 
see  what  they  were  likely  to  come  to. 

My  former  wife's  importttttities,  as  above,  had 
indeed  prevailed  upon  me  from  publicly  embark- 
ing in  that  enterprise,  and  joining  openly  with 
them  in  arms ;  and  by  this,  as  1  have  observed, 
she  saved  my  lifo  to  be  sure,  because,  had  1  then 
publicly  es|Kmsed  the  rebc^on,  and  had  l»en 
known  to  have  been  among  them,  which  might 
have  been  as  fatal  to  me  afterwards,  though  Ihad 
not  been  taken  in  the  action  as  if  1  had. 

But  when  they  advanced  and  came  nearer  to 
us  to  Preston,  and  there  appeared  a  greater  spirit 
amonff  the  people  in  their  favour,  my  old  doctor, 
who  I  mentioned  before,  who  waa  a  Romish 
priest,  and  had  married  us,  Inapired  me  with  new 
zeal,  and  gave  me  no  rest  tiU  he  obliged  me,  with 
only  a  gowi  horse  and  anna,  to  join  them  the  day 
before  they  entered  Preston,  he  himself  venturing 
in  the  same  posture  with  me. 

I  was  not  so  public  here  as  to  be  \ery  weD 
known,  at  least  by  any  one  that  had  knowledge 
of  me  in  the  country  where  I  lived ;  and  thia  was 
indeed  my  safety  afterward,  as  yon  wUI  soon 
hear ;  but  yet  I  waaknagrn,  too,  among  the  men, 
especially  among  the  Scots,  with  some  of  whom 
I  had  been  acquainted  in  foreign  service ;  with 
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these  I  WM  toon  partlculariy  cooventot,  and| 
pasKd  for  B  F^voch  officer.     I  talked  to  them  of; 
making  a  select  detachment  to  defend  the  pais 
between  Preston  and  the  river  isnd  bridge,  upon 
roaintainnig-  which,  as  I  insisted,  depended  the, 
safiety  of  the  whole  party.  I 

It  was  with  some  warmth  that  I  spoke  of  that 
■AUr,  and  as  I  passed  among  them,  I  say,  for  a 
Fkeneh  ofllcer  and  a  man  of  eitperience,  it  cansed 
severs!  debates  among  them ;  but  the  hint  was 
not  fiiUowed,  as  is  well  known,  and  from  that 
nsment  I  gave  them  all  up  as  lost,  and  medU 
tated  notlung  but  how  to  escape  from  them, 
which  I  efl^scted  the  night  before  they  were 
rarroanded  by  the  royal  cavalry :  I  did  not  do 
iMs  wItHont  great  difficulty,  swimming  the  river 
RibUe  at  a  pUu»  where,  though  I  got  well  over,  yet 
f  eoold  not  for  a  long  while  get  to  a  place  where  my 
hone  oould  land  himself,  that  Is  to  say,  where 
the  ground  was  firm  enough  for  him  to  take  the 
land;  however,  at  length  I  got  on  shore,  and 
riding  very  hard,  came  the  next  evening  in  sight 
of  my  own  dwelling ;  here,  after  lying  by  in  a 
wood  till  the  depth  of  night,  I  shut  my  horse  in  a 
little  kind  of  a  gravel-pit  or  marUpit,  where  I 
wen  eofered  him  with  earth  for  the  present,  and 
lasrehing  all  alone,  I  came  about  two  in  the 
morning  to  my  house,  where  my  wife,  surprised 
with  joy  and  vet  terribly  frightened,  let  me  in, 
and  then  I  took  immediate  measures  to  secure 
myself  upon  whatever  incident  might  happen, 
bat  wMch,  as  things  were  ordered,  I  had  no  need 
to  make  use  of ;  for  the  rebels  being  entirely  de- 
feated, and  either  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  I 
wu  not  known  by  anybody  in  the  country  to 
haTe  been  among  them,  no,  nor  so  much  as  sus- 
pected ;  and  thus  I  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  most  dangerous  action,  and  most  foolishly 
embarked  in,  of  any  that  I  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged hi  before. 

It  was  very  lucky  for  me  that  I  killed  and 
bulled  my  horve,  for  he  would  have  been  taken 
two  days  after,  and  would,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
known  by  those  who  had  seen  me  upon  him  at 
I'reston;  but  now,  as  none  knew  I  had  been 
abroad,  nor  any  such  circumstance  oould  discover 
me,  I  kept  close,  and  as  my  excursion  had  been 
diort,  and  I  had  not  been  missed  by  any  of  my 
neighbours,  if  anybody  came  to  speak  with  me, 
behold  I  was  at  home. 

flowever,  I  was  not  thoroughly  easy  in  my 
niBd,  and  secretly  wished  I  was  in  my  own 
domhuons  in  Virginia,  to  which,  in  a  little  time, 
other  eircumstanoes  occurring,  I  made  prepara- 
tk>Ds  to  remove  with  my  whole  family. 

In  the  meantime,  as  above,  the  action  at 
PKston  happened,  and  the  miserable  people  sur- 
rendered to  the  king's  troops ;  some  were  exe- 
cuted for  examples,  as  in  such  cases  is  usual,  and 
^  government  extending  mercy  to  the  multi- 
tQde,  they  were  kept  in  Chester  castle  and  other 
places  a  considerable  time,  till  they  were  disposed 
o^iome  one  way,  some  another,  as  we  shall  hear. 

Several  hundreds  of  them,  after  this,  were  at 
their  own  request  transported,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
eipreiaed,  to  the  plantations,  that  is  to  say, 
•eat  to  Virginia  and  other  British  colonies,  to  be 
«Ai  after  the  usual  mapner  of  condemned  crimi- 
nab,  or,  as  we  call  them  there,  convicts,  to  serve 
a  limited  time  in  the  country,  and  then  be  made 


firemen  again ;  some  of  these  I  have  spoken  of 
above;  but  now,  to*  my  no  little  uneasiness,  I 
found,  after  I  had  been  there  some  time,  two 
ships  arrived  with  more  of  these  people  in  the 
same  river  where  all  my  plantations  lay. 

I  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  but  the  first  step  I 
took  w&«,  to  resolve  to  let  none  of  them  be  bought 
into  my  work  or  to  any  of  my  plantations ;  and 
this  I  did,  pretending  that  1  would  not  make 
slaves  every  day  of  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who 
fell  into  that  condition  for  their  zeal  to  their  party 
only,  and  the  like:  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  I  expected  several  of  them  would  know  me, 
and  might  perhaps  betray  me,  and  make  it  pub- 
lic that  I  was  one  of  the  same  sort,  but  had 
made  my  escape,  and  so  I  might  be  brought  into 
trouble,  and  if  I  came  off  with  my  life,  might 
have  all  my  effects  seized,  on,  and  be  reduced  to 
misery  and  poverty  again  at  once,  all  which  I 
thought  I  had  done  enough  to  deserve. 

T&s  was  a  just  caution ;  but,  as  I  found 
quickly,  was  not  a  suiBcient  one,  as  my  circum- 
stances stood  for  my  safety ;  for  though  I  bought 
none  of  these  poor  men  myself,  yet  several  of  my 
neighbours  did,  and  there  was  scarce  a  planta- 
tion near  me  but  had  some  of  them,  more  or  less, 
among  them;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  could  not 
peep  abroad  hardly,  but  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
seen,  and  known  too,  by  some  or  other  of  them. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  this  was  a  very 
uneasy  life  to  me,  and  such  that,  in  short,  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to  bear ;  for  I  was 
now  reduced  from  a  great  num,  a  magistrate,  a 
governor,  or  master  of  three  plantations,  and 
having  three  or  four  hundred  servants  at  my 
command,  to  be  a  poor,  self-condemned  rebd, 
and  durst  not  show  my  (aoe :  and  that  I  might 
with  the  same  safetv,  or  rather  vmore,  have 
skulked  about  in  Lancashire  where  I  was, 
or  gone  up  to  London,  and  concealed  myself 
there  till  things  had  been  over;  but  now  the 
danger  was  come  home  to  me,  even  to  my  door, 
and  I  expected  nothing  but  to  be  informed 
against  every  day,  be  taken  up,  a«l  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  'irons,  and  have  all  my  plantations  seized 
on  as  a  forfeited  estate  to  the  crown. 

I  had  but  one  hope  of  safety  to  trust  to,  and 
that  was,  that  having  been  so  little  a  while  among 
them,  done  nothing  for  them,  and  passing  for  a 
stranger,  thev  never  knew  my  name,  but  only  I 
was  called  the  French  colonel,  or  the  French 
officer,  or  the  French  gentleman,  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  the  people  there ;  and  as  for  the  doctor 
that  went  with  me,  he  had  found  means  to  escape 
too,  though  not  the  same  way  that  I  did,  finding 
the  cause  not  likely  to  be  supported,  and  that  the 
king's  troops  were  gathering  on  all  sides  around 
them  like  a  cloud. 

But  to  return  to  myself;  this  was  no  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  and  what  to  do  I  really  knew  not,  for 
I  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  shift  in  such  a  dis- 
tressed case  as  this,  now  it  lay  so  close  to  me, 
than  ever  I  was  in  any  difficulty  in  my  life :  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  come  home,  and  make  a 
confidence  of  the  whole  affair  to  my  wife ;  and 
though  I  did  it  generously  without  conditions, 
yet  I  did  not  do  it  without  first  telling  her  how  I 
was  now  going  to  put  my  life  into  her  hands,  that 
she  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  pay  me  home 
for  all  that  she  might  think  had  been  hard  in  my 
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former  usage  of  her ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  would 
be  in  her  power  to  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands 
of  my  enemies,  but  that  I  would  trust  her  gene- 
rosity as  well  as  her  renewed  aflTection,  and  put 
all  upon  her  fidelity,  and,  without  any  more  pre- 
caution, I  opened  the  whole  thing  to  her,  and 
particularly  the  danger  I  was  now  in. 

A  faithful  counsellor  is  life  flrom  the  dead, 
gives  courage  where  the  heart  is  sinking,  and 
raise*  the  mind  to  a  proper  use  of  means ;  and 
such  she  was  to  me,  mdeed,  upon  every  stop  of 
this  affair,  and  it  was  by  her  direction  that  I  took 
every  step  that  followed  for  the  extricating  my- 
self out  of  this  labyrinth. 

**  Come,  come,  my  dear,**  says  she,  *'  if  this  be 
all,  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  disconsolate 
doings  as  your  fears  run  you  upon  ;*'  for  I  was 
immediately  for  selling  off  my  plantations  and  all 
my  stock,  and  embarking  myself  forthwith,  and 
to  get  to  Madeu*a8,  or  to  any  place  out  of  the 
king's  dominions. 

But  my  wife  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  and 
encouraging  me  on  another  account,  proposed 
two  things,  either  my  flighting  a  sloop  with 
provisions  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  taking  pas- 
sage from  thence  to  London,  or  letting  her  go 
away  directly  for  England,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  king's  paraon,  whatever  it  might 
cost. 

I  inclined  to  the  last  proposal ;  for  though  I 
was  unhappily  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  wrong 
interest,  yet  I  hod  always  a  secret  and  right 
notion  of  the  clemency  and  merciful  disposition 
of  his  majesty,  and,  had  I  been  in  England, 
should,  I  believe,  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
have  thrown  myself  at  bis  feet. 

But  going  to  England  as  I  was  circumstanced 
must  have  been  a  public  action,  and  I  must  have 
made  all  the  usual  preparations  for  it,  must  have 
appeared  in  public,  have  stayed  till  the  crop  was 
ready,  and  gone  away  in  form  and  state  as  usual, 
or  have  acted  as  If  something  extraordinary  was 
the  matter,  and  have  filled  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple there  with  %inumerable  suggestions  of  they 
knew  not  what. 

But  my  wife  made  all  this  easy  to  me  from  her 
own  invention ;  for,  without  acquainting  me  of 
anything  she  comes  merrily  to  me  one  morning 
before  f  was  up :  "  My  dear,"  says  she,  **  I  am 
ver}'  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  not  very  well 
this  mormng.  I  have  ordered  Pennioo  (that  was 
a  young  negro  girl  which  I  hod  given  her)  to 
make  you  a  fire  in  your  chamber,  and  pray  lie 
still  where  you  are  a  while  till  it  is  done ;"  at  the 
same  instant  the  little  negro  came  in  with  the 
wood  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  &c.,  to  kindle  the 
fire,  and  my  wife  not  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
whispers  close  to  my  ear  to  lie  still  and  say 
notbmg  till  she  came  up  again  to  me. 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened,  that  you  may  be 
sure  of,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  being  dis- 
covered, betrayed,  and  carried  to  England,  hanged, 
quartered,  and  all  that  was  terrible,  and  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me;  she  perceived  my  dis- 
order and  turned  back,  assuring  me  there  was  no 
harm,  desired  me  to  be  easy  and  she  would  come 
bock  again  presently  and  give  me  satisfiiction  in 
every  particular  that  I  could  desire ;  so  1  com- 
posed myself  as  well  as  I  could,  but  it  was  but  a 
little  while  that  I  could  bear  it,  and  I  sent  Win- 


nico  down  stairs  to  find  ont  her  miatress,  and  tell 
her  I  was  very  ill,  and  must  speak  with  her  im. 
mediately,  and  the  girl  was  searoe  out  of  the 
room  before  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  beg^  to 
dress  mo,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  all  events. 

My  wife  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  was 
coming  up  as  the  girl  was  going  down.  **  I  see," 
says  she,  '*  you  want  peftienoe,  but  pray  do  not  waot 
government  of  yourself  but  take  that  lereeD  be- 
fore your  face,  and  go  to  the  window  end  see  if 
you  know  any  of  tlxwe  Scotchmen  that  are  in 
the  yard,  for  there  are  seven  or  eight  of  then 
come  about  some  business  to  your  clerk." 

I  went  and  looked  through  the  screen,  and  saw 
the  faces  of  them  all  distinctly,  but  could  moke 
nothing  of  them,  otlier  than  that  they  were 
Scotchmen,  which  was  eosy  to  discern ;  how- 
ever, it  was  no  satislhction  to  me  that  I  knew 
not  their  foces,  for  they  might  know  mine  for  all 
that,  according  to  the  old  English  proverb,  ''that 
more  knows  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows ;" 
so  1  kept  doae  in  my  chamber  till  I  underatood 
they  were  all  gone. 

After  this  my  wife  caused  it  to  be  given  out  m 
the  house  that  I  was  not  well,  and  when  this  not 
being  well  had  lasted  three  or  four  days  I  had  my 
leg  wrapped  up  in  a  great  piece  of  flannel  and 
laid  upon  a  stool,  and  there  I  was  lame  of  the 
gout :  and  this  served  for  about  six  weeks,  when 
my  wife  told  me  she  had  given  it  ont  thai  my 
gout  was  rather  rheumatic  than  a  settled  gout, 
and  that  I  was  resolved  to  take  one  of  my  own 
sloops  and  go  to  Nevis  or  Antigua,  and  oae  the 
hot  baths  there  for  my  cure. 

All  this  was  very  well,  and  I  approved  my 
wife'k  contrivance  as  admirably  good*   both  to 
keep  me  within  doors  eight  or  ten  weeks  at  first, 
and  to  convey  me  away  afterwards  without  any 
extraordinary  bustle  to  be  made  about  it ;  but 
still  I  did  not  know  what  it  all  tended  to,  md 
what  the  design  of  it  all  was,  bnt  my  wife  desired 
me  to  leave  that  to  her,  so  I  really  did,  and  she 
carried  it  all  on  with  a  prudence  not  to  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  after  she  had  wrapt  my  legs  in  flan- 
nel almost  three  months,  she  came  and  told  me 
the  sloop  was  ready  and  all  the  goods  put  on 
board.    **  And  now,  my  dear,"  says  she,  **  I  come 
to  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  my  design ;  for,"  added 
she,  "  1  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  going  to 
kidnap  you  and  transport  yon  from  VS^nia  as 
other  people  are  transported  to  it,  or  that  I  am 
going  to  get  you  sent  away  and  leave  myself  in 
possession  of  your  estate ;  but  you  shall  find  me 
the  same  faithful  creature  which  I  should  have 
been  if  I  had  been  still  your  slave,  and  not  bod 
any  hopes  of  being  youi  wife,  and  that  in  all  my . 
scheme  which  I  have  laid  for  your  safety  in  this 
new  exigence,  I  have  not  proposed  your  going 
one  step  but  where  I  shall  go,  and  be  always  with 
you  to  assist  and  serve  you  on  all  occasions,  and 
to  take  my  portion  with  you  of  what  kind  soever 
our  lot  may  be." 

This  was  so  generous  and  so  handsome  a  de- 
claration of  her  fidelity,  and  so  greet  a  token  too 
of  the  goodness  of  her  judgment  in  considering 
of  the  things  which  were  before  her,  and  of  what 
my  present  circumstances  called  for,  that  from 
that  time  forward  I  gave  myself  cheerfully  up  to 
her  management,  without  any  hesitation  in  tbc 
least,  and,  after  about  ten  days'  preparation,  we 
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entNuiied  in  a  large  sloop  of  my  own  of  about 
sixty  tons. 

1  should  have  mentioned  here  that  I  had  still 
my  faithful  tutor  (as  1  called  him)  at  the  head  of 
Diy  afiairs ;  and*  ss  be  knew  whom  to  correspond 
with,  and  how  to  manage  the  correspondence  in 
Euglund,  we  ieit  all  that  part  to  lAra  as  I  had 
done  before,  and  I  did  this  with  a  full  satisfaction 
io  his  ability  as  well  as  in  his  integrity;  it  is 
true  he  had  been  a  little  chagrined  in  that 
affair  of  my  wife,  who,  as  I  hinted  before,  had 
married  me  after  telling  him,  in  answer  to  his 
soiicttations,  that  she  had  a  husband  alive. 

Now,  tliough  this  was  literally  true,  yet,  as  it 
nas  a  secret  not  fit  to  be  opened  to  him,  I  was 
obliged  to  put  him  olF  with  other  reasons  as  well 
Hi  I  could,  perhaps  not  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  perhaps  not  much  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that 
I  reckoned  he  looked  on  himself  as  not  very 
kindly  used  several  wavs. 

But  he  began  to  get  over  it  and  to  be  easy, 
espocially  at  our  going  away,  when  be  found 
that  the  trust  of  everything  was  still  left  in  his 
hands  as  it  was  before. 

When  my  wife  bad  thus  communicated  every 
thing  of  the  voyage  to  me,  and  we  bi^an  to  be 
ready  to  go  off,  she  came  to  me  one  morning, 
and,  with  her  usual  cheerfulness,  told  me  she 
now  came  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  her  measures  for 
the  completing  my  deliverance;  and  this  was, 
that  while  we  made  this  trip«  as  she  called  it,  to 
the  hot  springs  at  Nevis,  she  would  write  to  a 
particular  friend  at  London,  whom  she  could  de* 
pend  upon,  to  try  to  get  a  pardon  for  a  person 
OD  account  of  the  late  rebellion,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  my  case  was  attended  with : 
via.,  of  having  acted  nothing  among  them*  but 
being  three  days  in  the  place;  and,  while  we 
were  thus  absent,  she  did  not  question  but  to 
ha^'e  tn  answer,  which  she  would  direct  to  come 
so  many  ways  that  we  would  be  sure  to  have  the 
first  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  the  vessels 
could  go  and  come;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
expense  should  be  very  small,  for  she  would  have 
an  answer  to  the  grand  question  first,  whether  it 
could  be  obtained  or  no,  and  then  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  it,  so  that  I  might  judge  for 
Djsclf  whether  I  would  part  with  the  needful 
sum  or  no,  before  any  money  was  disbursed 
on  my  account. 

I  could  not  but  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
ber  contrivance  in  this  particular,  and  I  had 
Dotbing  to  add  to  it  but  that  I  would  not  have 
ber  limit  her  friend  so  strictly,  but  that,  if  he 
saw  the  way  clear,  and  that  he  was  sure  to 
obtain  it,  be  should  go  through  stitch  with  it,  if 
within  the  eapense  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  bun- 
tired  pounds,  and  that,  upon  advice  of  its  being 
practicable,  he  should  have  bills  payable  by  such 
a  person  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the 
thiog. 

lo  fortify  this  I  enclosed  in  her  packet  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  my  correspondents,  whom  I  could 
particularly  tnui,  with  a  credit  for  the  money 
00  such  and  such  conditions;  but  the  houesty 
and  integrity  of  my  wife*s  correspondence  was 
soeh  as  prevented  all  the  expense,  and  yet  I  had 
the  wisbed-for  security  as  If  it  had  been  all  paid, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

All  these  things  being  fixed  to  our  minds,  and 


all  things  left  behind  in  ^good  posture  of  settle- 
ment as  usual,  we  embarked  together  and  put  to 
sea,  having  the  opportunity  of  an  English  man- 
of-war  being  on  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  the 
pirates,  and  who  was  just  then  standing  away 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  told  us  he 
would  see  us  safe  as  far  as  New  Providence  or 
the  Bahama  Islands. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

WB  AKB  CHASED  BY  A  BRIGANTINB  AND  SLOOP,  PBI- 
VATEEBS — DUBING  TBE  CHASE  THET  DISCOVER 
AN  ENGLISH  KAN-OP-^AR,  AND  SHEEB  0»P — AR- 
RIVE SAFE  AT  ANTIGUA — MY  WIFE  BETURNS  TO 
VIRGINIA  IN  THE  SLOOP,  TO  WAIT  NEWS  FROU 
ENGLAND — THE  VESSEL  BETUBNS  GUTTED  OF  ITS 
CABOO  BY  PIBATES,  BUT  WITH  NEWS  OF  UY  DE- 
LIVEBANCB — TBANSACTIONS  ON  MY  VOYAGE  TO 
VIRGINIA. 

And  now  having  fair  weather  and  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  my  flannels  token  off  my  legs,  I 
must  hint  a  little  what  cargo  I  bad  with  me ; 
for,  as  my  circnmstances  were  very  good  in  that 
country,  so  I  did  not  go  such  a  voyage  as  this, 
and  with  a  particular  reserve  of  fortunes  what- 
ever might  afterward  happen,  without  a  suflScient 
cargo  for  our  support,  and  whatever  exigence 
might  happen. 

Our  sloop,  OS  I  said,  was  of  about  60  or  70 
tons ;  and  as  tobacco,  which  is  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  was  no  merchandise  at  Ne- 
vis, that  is  to  say,  for  a  great  quantity,  so  we 
carried  very  little,  but  loaded  the  slocp  with 
com,  pease,  meal,  and  some  barrels  of  pork,  and 
an  excellent  cargo  it  was,  most  of  it  being  the 
produce  of  my  own  plantation ;  we  took  also  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  us  in  Spanish 
gold,  which  was,  as  above,  not  for  trade,  but  for 
all  events :  I  also  ordered  another  sloop  to  be 
hired,  and  to  be  sent  after  me,  loaden  with  the 
same  goods,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  advice 
from  me  that  I  was  safe  arrived. 

We  came  to  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  An- 
tigua, which  was  very  near  to  that  of  Nevis,  whi- 
ther we  intended  to  go  on  the  eighteenth  day 
after  our  passing  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  but  had 
no  sight  of  the  island ;  only  our  master  said  he 
wa&  sure,  if  he  stood  the  same  course  as  he  then 
was,  and  the  gale  held,  I  say  he  told  me  he  was 
sure  he  shouM  make  the  island  in  less  than  five 
hours'  sail ;  so  he  stood  on  fair  for  the  islands : 
however,  his  account  had  failed  him,  for  we  held 
on  all  the  evening,  made  no  land,  and  likewise  all 
night,  when,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered, from  the  top- mast  head,  a  brigantine 
and  a  sloop  making  sail  after  us,  at  the  distance 
of  about  six  leagues,  fair  weather,  and  the  wind 
fresh  at  S.  E. 

Our  master  soon  understood  what  they  were, 
and  came  down  into  the  cabin  to  me,  to  lot  me 
know  it ;  I  was  much  surprised,  you  may  be  sure, 
at  the  danger,  but  my  poor  wife  took  from  me 
all  the  concern  for  myself  to  take  core  of  her, 
for  she  was  frightened  to  that  degree  that  I 
thought  we  should  not  J^ave  been  able  to  keep 
life  in  her. 

While  we  were  thus  under  the  first  hurry  and 

surprise  of  the  thing,  suddenly  another  noise 

i  from  the  deck  called  us  up  to  look  out,  and  that 
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wa>»  land  1  land  1  The  master  and  I  (for  by 
this  time  I  had  gotten  out  of  my  cabin)  ran  upon 
the  deck,  and  there  we  saw  the  state  of  onr  case 
very  plain ;  the  two  rogues  that  stood  after  us 
laid  on  all  the  canvass  they  could  carry,  and 
crowded  after  us  amain  ;  but  at  the  distance,  as 
I  have  said,  of  about  six  leagues,  rather  more 
than  less ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  discovered 
lay  about  nine  leagues  right  a-head;  so  that  if 
the  phntes  could  gain  on  us,  so  as  to  sail  three 
feet  for  our  two,  it  was  evident  thev  would  be  up 
with  us  before  we  could  make  the  uland  ;  if  not, 
we  should  escape  them  and  get  in;  but  even 
then  we  had  no  great  hope  to  do  any  more  than 
to  ran  the  ship  ashore  to  save  our  Eves ;  and  so, 
stranding  our  vessel,  spoil  both  sloop  and  cargo. 

When  we  were  making  this  calculation,  our 
master  came  in  cheerfully,  and  told  me  he  had 
crowded  on  more  sail,  and  found  the  sloop  carried 
it  very  well,  and  that  he  did  not  find  the  rogues 
gained  much  upon  us,  and  that  espedallv,  if  one 
of  them  did  not,  that  was  the  sloop,  he  found  he 
could  go  away  from  the  brigantine  as  he  pleased. 
Thus  we  gave  them  what  they  call  a  stem  chase, 
and  they  worked  hard  to  come  up  with  us  till 
towards  noon,  when  on  a  sudden  they  both  stood 
away  and  gave  us  over,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
you  may  b«  sure. 

We  (fid  not,  it  seems,  so  easily  see  the  occarion 
of  our  deliverance  as  the  pirate  did ;  for  while 
we  went  spooning  away  lai^  with  the  wind  for 
one  of  the  islands,  with  those  two  spurs  in  our 
heels,  that  is,  with  the  two  thieves  at  our  sterns, 
there  lay  an  English  man-of-war  in  the  road  of 
Nevis,  which  was  the  same  island  from  whence 
they  espied  the  pirates,  but  the  land  lying  be- 
tween, we  could  not  see  them. 

As  the  man-of-war  discovered  them,  she  im- 
mediately slipped  her  cable,  and  put  herself  un- 
der sail  in  chase  of  the  rogues,  and  they  as  soon 
perceived  her ;  and,  being  windward,  put  them- 
selves upon  a  wind  to  escape  her ;  and  thus  we 
were  dehvered,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  we  knew 
who  was  our  deliverer,  seeing  the  man  of  war 
stretch  a-head  clear  of  the  island,  and  stand  di- 
rectly after  the  pirates,  who  now  crowded  from 
us  as  fast  as  they  crowded  after  us  before,  and 
thus  we  got  safe  into  Antigua,  after  the  terrible 
apprehension  we  had  been  in  iA  being  taken ; 
our  apprehensions  of  being  taken  now  were  much 
more  than  they  would  have  been  on  board  a 
loaden  ship  from  or  to  London,  where  the  most 
they  ordinarily  do  is  to  rifle  the  ship,  take  what 
is  valuable  and  portable,  and  let  her  go ;  but 
ours  being  but  a  sloop,  and  all  our  loading  being 
good  provisions,  such  as  they  wanted,  to  be  sura, 
for  their  ship's  store,  they  would  certainly  have 
carried  us  away,  ship  and  all,  taken  out  the  cargo 
and  the  men,  and,  perhaps,  have  set  the  sloop  on 
fire ;  so  that,  as  to  our  cargo  of  gold,  it  had  been 
inevitably  lost,  and  we  hurried  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  used  as  such  barbarous  fellows 
ore  wont  to  use  such  innocent  people  as  fitll  into 
their  hands. 

But  we  were  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  a  few  days  after,  to  hear  that  the 
man-of-war  pursued  them  so  close,  notwithstand- 
ing they  changed  their  course  in  the  night,  that 
the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and 
shift  for  themselves ;  so  the  man-of-war  took  one 


of  them,  namely,  the  brigantine,  and  carried  her 
into  Jamaica ;  but  the  other,  viz.  the  doop,  nude 
her  escape. 

Being  arrived  here,  we  presently  disposed  of 
our  cargo,  and  at  a  tolerably  good  price ;  and  now 
the  question  was»  what  I  should  do  next  ?  I  looksd 
upon  myself  to  be  safe  here  from  the  fears  I  had 
been  under  of  being  discovered  as  a  rebel,  and  so 
indeed  I  was ;  but  having  been  now  absent  five 
months,  and  baring  sent  the  ship  back  with  a 
caiigo  of  ram  and  molasses,  which  I  knew  was 
wanting  In  my  plantations,  I  received  the  some 
vessel  back  in  return,  leaden^  as  at  6rst,  with 
proviiionsL 

With  this  cargo  my  wife  received  a  packet  fnwa 
London,  from  the  person  whom  she  had  em- 
pk>yed  (as  above)  to  solicit  a  pardon,  who  very 
honestly  wrote  to  her,  that  he  would  aoi  be  sa 
ui^ust  to  her  friend,  whoever  he  was,  as  to  put 
him  to  any  expense  for  a  private  soUcitatioQ ;  kit 
that  he  was  very  well  assured  that  his  majftAj 
had  resolved,  from  his  own  native  disposition  to 
acts  of  clemency  and  mercy  to  his  subjects,  to 
grant  a  general  pardon,  with  some  feweaoeptionft 
to  persons  extraordinary,  and  be  hoped  her  friend 
was  none  of  the  extraordinary  persons  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

This  was  a  kind  of  life  from  the  dead  to  ua 
both,  and  it  was  resolved  that  ny  wife  should  go 
back  in  the  sloop  directly  to  Viiginia,  where  she 
should  wait  the  geod  news  from  England,  and 
should  send  me  an  account  of  it  as  soon  as  she 
received  it. 

Accordingly,  she  went  back,  and  came  sale  with 
the  sloop  and  cargo  to  onr  plantation,  from 
whence,  after  above  four  months*  expectation,  be- 
hold the  sloop  came  to  me  again,  but  empty,  and 
gutted  of  all  her  caigo,  except  about  100  sacks  of 
unground  malt  which  the  pirates  (not  knowing 
how  to  brew)  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  and  so 
had  left  In  her.  However,  to  my  infinite  satisfac^ 
tion,  there  was  a  packet  of  lettere  from  my  wife^ 
with  another  to  her  from  England,  as  well  one 
from  her  friend,  as  one  from  my  own  correspond- 
ent ;  both  of  them  intimating  that  the  king  bad 
signed  an  act  of  grace,  that  Is  to  say,  a  general 
free  pardon,  and  sent  me  copies  of  the  act,  wherein 
it  was  manifest  I  was.  fully  included. 

And  here  let  me  hint,  that,  having  now,  as  It 
were,  received  my  life  at  the  hands  of  Kin^ 
OeoTge,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfyii^  as  it  was 
to  me,  it  made  a  generous  convert  of  me,  and  I 
became  sinoerely  given  to  the  interest  erf*  Kiog 
George ;  and  this  from  a  principle  of  gratitude^ 
and  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  his  miyesty  fisr 
my  life ;  and  it  has  continued  ever  since,  and  wiD 
certainly  remain  with  me  as  long  as  any  sense  of 
honour,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude,  remains  with 
me.     I  mention  this  to  hint  how  fer,  in  such 
cases,  justice  and  duty  to  ourselves  oommanda 
us ;  namely,  that  to  those  who  graciously  give 
us  our  lives  when  it  is  in  their  power  to  UJ^e 
them  away,  those  lives  are  a  debt  ever  after,  and 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  their  service  and  in- 
terest as  long  as  any  of  the  powers  of  life  remain ; 
for  gratitude  is  a  debt  that  never  ceases  while 
the  benefit  received  remahis ;  and  if  my  prince 
has  given  me  my  life,  I  can  never  pay  we  debt 
fully,  unless  such  a  ciroumstance  as  this  shaoki 
happen — that  the  prince**  life  shouhi  be  in  ay 
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power,  and  I  ai  generously  preserved  it ;  and  yet, 
neither  woald  the  obligation  be  paid  then,  be- 
caiue  the  cases  would  difler;  thus,  that  my  pre- 
serving the  life  of  my  prince  was  my  natural  duty, 
whereas  the  prince  on  his  side  (my  life  being  for- 
feited to  him)  had  no  motive  but  mere  clemency 
and  beoefioenoe. 

P^haps  this  principle  may  not  please  all  that 
read  it ;  but,  as  I  have  resolved  lo  guide  my  ao- 
tioDs  in  thii^  of  such  a  nature  by  the  rules  of 
strict  vvtue  and  principles  of  honour,  m  I  must 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  honour  that  a  man  haviug 
oooe  forfeited  his  life  to  the  justice  of  his  prince 
and  to  the  laws  of  hit  country,  and  receiving  it 
back  as  a  bounty  from  the  grace  of  his  sovereign, 
such  a  man  can  never  lift  up  bis  hand  again 
sgainst  that  prince  without  a  forfeiture  of  his 
virtae,  and  an  irreparable  breach  of  his  honour 
and  duty,  and  deserves  no  pardon  aiter  it,  either 
from  God  or  man.  But  all  this  is  a  digression ; 
I  leave  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  honour, 
inprintcd  by  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  breast  of  a 
wldier,  oi  a  man  of  honour,  and  which,  I  beUeve, 
ill  impartUI  persons,  who  understand  what  honour 
means,  wih  subscribe  to. 

But  I  return  now  to  my  present  circumstances ; 
ny  wife  was  gone,  and,  with  Imt,  all  my  sood 
fortune  and  success  in  business  seemed  to  have 
ibruken  me ;  and  I  had  another  scene  of  misery 
to  go  through  alter  I  had  thought  that  all  my 
miiiortuncs  were  over  and  at  an  end. 

My  sloop,  as  I  have  told  you,  arrived,  but 
haviog  met  with  a  pirate  rogue  in  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  they  took  her  first,  then,  finding  her 
caigo  to  be  all  eatables,  which  they  always  want, 
they  gutted  her  of  all  her  loading  except  (as  I 
have  said)  about  100  sacks  of  molt,  which  they 
really  knew  not  what  to  do  with ;  and,  which  was 
tfOI  worse,  they  took  all  the  men,  except  the 
master  and  two  boya,  whom  they  left  on  ooard, 
jost  to  run  the  vessel  into  Antigua*  where  they 
ssid  thev  were  bound. 

But  the  roost  valuable  part  of  mv  cargo,  vix.  a 
packet  of  letters  from  England,  those  they  left, 
to  my  inexpressible  comfort  and  satisfaction; 
and  particularly  that  by  those  I  saw  my  way 
open  to  return  to  my  wife  and  to  my  plantiu 
turns,  from  which  I  promised  myself  never  to 
wander  any  more. 

In  order  to  this,  I  now  embarked  myieU^  and 
in  my  effects,  on  board  the  sloop,  resolving  to 
nil  d&cctly  to  the  tAoes  of  Virginia.  My  captain, 
beating  it  up  to  reacn  the  Bahama  channel,  had 
■ot  been  two  days  at  sea,  but  we  were  overtaken 
wHh  a  violent  storm,  which  drove  us  so  far  upon 
the  coast  of  Florida,  as  that  we  twice  struck 
npon  the  shore,  and  had  we  struck  a  third  time, 
we  had  been  inevitably  lost.  A  day  or  two  after 
that,  the  storm  abating  a  little,  we  kept  the 
tea,  but  found  the  vrind  blowing  so  strong 
sgainst  our  passing  the  gulf,  and  the  sea  going 
to  high,  we  could  not  bold  it  any  longer ;  so  we 
were  forced  to  bear  away,  and  make  what  shift 
we  could ;  in  which  distress,  the  fifth  day  after, 
we  made  land,  but  found  it  to  be  Cape  , 

the  north-west  part  of  the  isle  of  Cuba.  Here 
we  found  ourselves  under  a  necessity  to  run  in 
ander  the  land  for  shelter,  though  we  had  not 
come  to  an  anchor,  so  we  had  not  touched  the 
Kiog  of  Spain's  territories  at  all.     However,  in 


the  morning,  we  were  surrounded  with  five 
Spanish  bans  or  boats,  such  as  they  call  barcos 
longos,  full  of  men ;  who  instantly  boarded  us, 
took  us,  and  carried  us  into  the  Havannah,  the 
most  considerable  port  belonging  to  the  Spai^ards 
in  that  port  of  the  world. 

Here  the  sloop  was  immediately  seised,  and  in 
consequence  plundered,  as  any  one  that  knowa  the 
Spaniards,  especially  m  that  country,  will  easily 
guess.  Our  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  common  gaol';  and  as  for  myself  and  the 
captain,  we  were  carried  before  the  Alcaide 
Mayor,  or  intendant  of  the  pUice,  as  criminala. 

I  apoke  Spanish  very  well,  having  served  under 
the  King  of  Spain  in  Italy,  and  it  stood  me  ui 
good  stead  at  this  time ;  for  I  so  efiectually  argued 
the  injustice  of  their  treatment  of  me,  that  the 
governor,  or  whatever  I  ought  to  call  him,  frankly 
owned  they  ought  not  to  have  stopped  me,  see- 
ing I  waa^n  the  open  sea,  pursuing  my  voyage, 
and  offering  no  offence  to  anybody,  and  had  not 
kmded,  or  offered  to  land,  upon  any  part  of  his 
Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  till  I  was  brought 
as  a  prisoner. 

It  was  a  great  favour  that  I  could  obtain  thua 
much ;  but  I  found  it  easier  to  obtain  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  had  received  wrong,  than 
to  get  any  satisfaction  for  that  wrong,  and  much 
less  was  there  any  hope  or  prospect  of  restitu- 
tion. And  I  was  let  know,  that  I  was  to  wait 
till  an  account  could  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  and  orders  could  be  received  back  from 
him  how  to  act  in  the  affair. 

I  could  easily  foresee  what  all  this  tended  to, 
namely,  to  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  goods 
by  the  ordinary  process  at  the  place ;  and  that 
niy  beiiig  left  to  the  decision  of  the  viceroy  of 
Maotico  was  but  a  pretended  representation  of 
things  to  him  from  the  corregidor,  or  judge  of 
the  place. 

However,  I  had  no  remedy  but  the  old  insig- 
nificant thing  called  patience;  and  this  I  was 
better  furnished  with,  because  I  did  not  so  much 
value  the  loss  as  I  made  them  believe  I  did ;  my 
greatest  apprehensions  were,  that  they  would  de- 
tain me,  and  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  for  Ufe,  and 
perhaps  send  roe  to  their  mines  in  Peru,  as  they 
nave  done  many,  and  pretended  to  do  to  aH  that 
come  on  shore  in  their  dominions,  how  great 
soever  the  distresses  may  have  been  which  have 
brought  them  thither,  and  which  have  been  the 
reason  why  others,  who  have  been  forced  on 
shore,  have  committed  all  manner  of  violence 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  their  turn;  resolving, 
however  dear  they  sold  their  lives,  not  to  ml 
into  their  hands. 

But  I  got  better  quarter  among  them  than 
that  too,  which  was  (as  1  have  said)  much  of  it 
owing  to  roy  speaking  Spanish,  and  to  my  tell- 
ing them  how  I  had  fought  on  so  many  occasions 
in  the  quarrel  of  bis  Catholic  majesty  in  Italy  ; 
ftnd,  by  great  good  chance,  I  had  the  King  of 
France's  commission  for  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Irish  brigade  in  my  pocket,  where  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  said  brigade  was  then  serving  in 
the  armies  of  France,  under  the  orders  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  in  Italy. 

I  failed  not  to  talk  up  the  gallantry  and  pei^ 
sonal  bravery  of  his  Catholic  majesty  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  particularly  in  many  battles  where 
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(by  the  way)  his  majesty  had  never  been  nt  n'l. 
and  in  some  where  1  had  never  been  my <?€'■"  i  \  v 
I  found  I  talked  to  people  who  knew  iicL  n  «  • 
the  matter,  and  bo  anything  werit  down  Wij^ 
them,  if  it  did  but  praiite  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
talk  big  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  of  which,  God 
knowB,  there  was  not  one  regiment  in  the  army, 
at  least  while  I  was  there. 

However,  this  way  of  managing  myself  obtain- 
ed me  the  liberty  of  the  place,  upon  my  parole 
that  I  would  not  attempt  an  escape ;  and  I  ob- 
tained also,  which  was  a  great  favour,  to  have 
200  pieces  of  eight  allowed  me  out  of  the  sale  of 
my  cargo,  for  subsistence,  till  I  could  negotiate 
my  affidrs  at  Mexico ;  as  for  my  men,  they  were 
maintained  as  prisoners  at  tlM  pobne  charge. 

Well,  after  several  months'  solicitation  and  at- 
tendance, all  I  could  obtain  was.  the  satisfaction 
of  seeinr  ny  ship  and  cargo  confiscated,  and  my 
poor  sauon  In  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  i/Mhe  mines. 
The  last  I  begged  off,  upon  condition. of  paying 
800  pieces  of  eight  for  their  ransom,  and  having 
them  set  on  shore  at  Antigua,  and  myself  to  remain 
hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  said  800  pieces  of 
eight,  and  for  900  pieces  of  eight,  whidi  I  had 
already  had,  and  for  500  pieces  of  eight  more  ibr 
my  own  ransom,  if,  upon  a  return  from  Mexico, 
thie  sentence  of  confiscation,  as  above,  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  viceroy. 

These  were  hard  articles  indeed,  but  I  was  for- 
ced f.o  submit  to  them :  nor,  as  my  circumstances 
were  above  all  such  matters  as  these  as  to  sub- 
stance,  did  1  lay  it  much  t4>  heart ;  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  lay  in  mv  way  was,  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  correspond  with  my  friends  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  or  which  way  to  supply  myself  with 
necessaries,  or  with  money  for  the  payment  I  had 
agreed  to :  the  Spaniards  being  so  tenadouf  of 
their  ports,  that  they  allowed  nobody  to  come  on 
shore,  or  indeed  near  the  shore,  from  any  part  of 
I  he  world,  upon  pain  of  seizure  and  confiscation, 
as  had  been  my  case  already. 

Upon  this  difficulty  I  began  to  reason  with  the 
oorregidor,  and  tell  him  that  he  put  things  upon  us 
that  were  impossible,  and  that  were  inconsistent 
with  the  customs  of  nations ;  that  if  a  man  was  a 
prisoner  at  Algiers,  they  would  allow  him  to  write 
to  his  friends  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  would  admit 
the  person  that  brought  it  to  come  and  go  free,  as 
a  public  person ;  and  if  they  did  not,  no  treaty 
could  be  carried  on  for  the  ransom  of  a  slave,  nor 
the  conditions  be  perfbrmed  when  they  are  agreed 
upon. 

I  brought  it  then  down  to  my  own  case,  and 
desired  to  know,  upon  supposition  that  I  might, 
within  the  time  limited  in  that  agreement,  have 
the  sums  of  money  ready  for  the  ransom  of  my 
men  and  of  myself,  how  I  should  obtain  to  have 
notice  given  me  of  it,  or  how  it  should  be 
brought,  seeing  the  very  persons  bringing  that  no- 
tice,  or  afterwards  presuming  to  bring  the  money, 
might  be  liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  as  I 
had  been,  and  the  money  itself  be  taken  as  a 
second  prize,  without  redeeming  the  first. 

Though  this  was  so  reasonable  a  request,  that  it 
coald  not  be  withstood  in  point  of  argument,  yet 
the  Spaniard  shrunk  his  head  Into  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  they  had  not  power  Fuffident  to  act  in 
such  a  cose ;  that  the  king's  laws  were  so  severe 
against  the  suffering  any  strangers  to  set  their  foot 


on  his  Catholic  mnjesty's  dominions  in  Amerioi, 
and  they  oouM  not  d'spense  with  the  least  tittle  of 
(hem  w  iihout  a  partitnlar  assiento  (as  they  called 
it)  from  the  consulado,  or  chamber  of  commerce, 
at  Seville,  or  a  command  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

"  How !  Seignior  Corregidor,"  said  I,  with  some 
warmfh,  and,  as  it  were,  with  astonishment,  **  have 
you  not  authority  enough  to  sign  a  passport  for  an 
agent,  or  ambassador,  to  come  on  shore  here,  from 
any  of  the  King  of  Great  Britam's  governors  In 
these  parts,  under  a  white  flag,  or  flag  of  truce,  to 
speak  with  the  governor  of  this  place,  or  with  any 
other  person  in  the  king^  name,  on  the  subject  of 
sudi  bnafaieas  as  the  governor  may  have  to  cominii- 
Bkate?  Why," said  I,  "if  you  cannot  do  that, 
you  cannot  act  according  to  the  law  of  nations." 

He  shook  his  head,  but  still  said,  no,  he  could 
not  do  even  so  much  as  that ;  but  here  one  of  the 
military  governors  put  in  and  opposed  him,  and 
they  two  differed  warmly ;  the  first  insisting  tbat 
their  orders  were  deficient  in  tiuit  particular ;  bat 
the  other  said,  that,  as  they  were  bound  up  to 
them,  it  could  not  be  in  their  power  to  act  otner- 
wise,  and  that  they  were  answerable  for  the  iH 
oonseouences. 

**  Well  then,**  says  the  governor  to  the  corregi- 
dor, "  now  you  have  kept  this  Englishman  as  hos- 
tage for  the  ransom  of  the  men  that  you  have  dis- 
missed, suppose  he  tells  you  the  money  is  reedy, 
either  at  such,  or  such,  or  such  a  place,  how  shall 
he  bring  it  hither  ?  You  will  take  all  the  people 
prisoners  that  offer  to  bring  it ;  what  must  he  do? 
If  you  say  you  will  send  and  fetch  it,  what  secu- 
rity shall  he  have  that  he  shall  have  his  liberty 
when  it  is  paid  you  ?  And  why  should  he  trutt 
vou  so  far  as  to  pay  the  money,  and  yet  remain 
here  a  prisoner  ?** 

This  carried  so  much  reason  with  it,  that  the 
corregidor  knew  not  what  to  say,  but  that  so  was 
the  law,  and  he  ootdd  act  no  otherwise  but  by  the 
very  letter  of  it ;  and  here  each  was  so  posative, 
that  nothmg  could  determine  it  but  another  ex- 
press to  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

Upon  this,  the  governor  was  so  kind  as  to  say 
he  would  get  me  a  passport  for  anvbody  that 
should  bring  the  money,  and  any  vessel  they  were 
in,  by  his  own  authority,  and  for  their  safe  return- 
ing, and  takine  me  with  them,  provided  I  would 
answer  for  it,  that  they  should  bring  no  European* 
or  other  goods  whatever  with  them,  and  should 
not  set  foot  on  shore  without  his  express  permls- 
sion,  and  provided  he  did  not  receive  oitlers  to 
the  contrary  in  the  meantime  from  any  superior 
hand ;  and  that  even,  in  such  a  case,  they  should 
have  liberty  to  go  back  freely  from  whence  they 
came,  under  the  protection  of  a  white  flag. 

I  bowed  very  respectfully  to  the  governor  in 
token  of  my  acknowledging  his  justice,  and  then 
presented  my  humble  petition  to  him,  that  he 
would  allow  my  men  to  take  their  own  sloop ; 
that  it  should  be  rated  at  a  certain  value,  and 
would  be  obliged  they  should  bring  specie  on 
board  with  them,  and  that  they  should  cither  pay 
it  for  the  sloop,  or  leave  the  sloop  again. 

Then  he  inquired  to  what  country  I  would  send 
them  for  so  much  money,  and  if  I  could  assure 
him  of  the  payment ;  and,  when  be  understood  it 
was  no  farther  than  to  Virginia,  he  seemed  verv 
easy;  and,  to  satisfy  the  corregidor,  who  slil! 
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flood  off,  adhering,  with  a  true  Spanish  sttflfaess, 
to  the  letter  of  the  lav,  the  said  governor  calls  out 
to  me :  "  Seignior,**  says  he,  "  I  shall  make  all  .this 
natter  easy  to  you  if  you  agree  to  my  proposal ; 
your  men  shall  have  the  sloop  on  condition  vou 
shall  be  my  hostage  for  her  return ;  but  they  shaU 
not  take  her  as  your  sloop,  though  she  shall  in  the 
effect  be  youia  on  the  payment  of  the  money ; 
bat  you  Niall  take  two  of  my  men  on  board  with 
you  apon  your  parole  for  their  safe  return,  and 
when  she  returns  she  shall  carry  his  Catholic 
mi^iesty^  oolonrs,  and  be  entered  as  one  of  the 
tloopa  belonging  to  the  Havannah ;  one  of  the 
Spaniards  to  be  commander,  and  to  be  called  by 
such  a  name  as  he  shall  appoint. 

This  the  corregidor  came  into  immediately,  and 
said  this  was  within  the  letter  of  the  king's  com- 
manderie.  or  precept,  upon  condition,  however, 
that  she  should  bring  no  European  goods  on  board. 
i  desired  it  might  be  put  in  other  words ;  namely, 
that  she  should  bring  no  European  eoods  on  shore. 
It  cost  two  dayflC  debate  between  these  two,  whe- 
ther it  should  pass,  that  no  European  goods  should 
be  brongfat  in  the  ship,  or  brought  on  shore  ;  but 
having  found  means  to  intimate  that  1  meant  not 
to  trade  there,  but  would  not  be  tied  from  bring- 
ing a  small  present  to  a  certain  person,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  favours ;  I  say,  after  I  had  found  room 
to  place  such  a  hint  right,  where  it  should  be 
pbused,  I  found  it  was  all  made  easy  to  me,  and  it 
was  all  agreed  presently  that,  aAer  line  ransom  was 
paid,  and  the  ship  also  bought,  it  was  but  reason- 
able that  I  should  have  liberty  to  trade  to  any 
other  country,  not  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  so  to  make  up  my  losses ;  and  that  it  would 
be  Imrd  to  oblige  my  men  to  bring  away  the  vessel 
Hghty  and  so  lose  the  voyage,  and  add  so  much  to 
our  former  misfortunes ;  that  so  long  as  no  goods 
were  brought  on  shore  in  the  country  belonging 
to  Ms  Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  which  was 
all  that  they  had  to  defend,  the  rest  was  no  busi- 
^theira 


Now  I  began  to  see  my  way  through  this  un- 
happy business,  and  to  find  that,  as  money  would 
bring  me  out  of  it,  so  money  would  bring  it  to  turn 
to  a  good  account  another  way ;  whereforo  I  sent 
the  doop  away  under  Spanish  colours,  and  called 
her  the  Nuestra  Signiora  de  la  Val  de  Grace, 
commanded  b^  Signior  Giraldo  de  Nesma,  one  of 
the  two  Spaniards. 

With  the  sloop  I  sent  letters  to  my  wife,  and  to 
my  chief  manager,  with  orders  to  load  her  bock. 
I  there  directed,  viz.,  that  she  should  have  20O 
barrels  of  flour,  50  barrels  of  pease,  and  to  answer 
my  other  views,  I  ordered  100  bales  to  be  made 
up  of  all  sorts  of  European  goods,  such  as  not 
ray  own  warehouses  only  would  supply,  but  such 
ss  they  could  be  supplied  with  in  other  ware- 
houses, where  I  knew  they  had  credit  for  any- 
thing. 

In  this  cargo  Idirecled  all  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  En^ish  goods  they  had,  or  could  get, 
whether  linen,  woollen,  or  silk,  to  be  made  up ; 
the  coarser  things,  sucii  as  we  use  in  Virginia  for 
dodiing  of  servants,  such  I  ordered  to  be  left  be- 
hind, for  the  use  of  the  plantation.  In  less  than 
•even  weeks  time  the  sloop  returned,  and  I,  that 
laUed  not  every  day  to  lcK>k  out  for  her  on  the 
ttrand,  was  the  first  that  spied  her  at  a  distance. 


and  knew  her  by  her  sails,  bnt  afterwanls  more 
particularly  by  her  signals. 

When  she  returned,  she  came  into  the  road  with 
her  Spanish  ancient  flying,  and  came  to  an  anchor, 
as  directed ;  but  I,  that  had  seen  her  some  hours 
before,  went  directly  to  the  governor,  and  gave 
him  an  account  of  her  being  come,  and  fain  1  would 
have  obtained  the  favour  to  hatle  his  excellency 
(as  I  called  him)  go  on  board  in  person,  that  he 
might  see  how  well  his  orders  were  executed ;  but 
he  declined  that,  saying,  he  could  not  justify  going 
off  the  island,  which  was,  in  short,  to  go  out  of 
his  command  of  the  fort,  which  he  could  not  re- 
assume  without  a  new  oommission  from  the  king's 
own  hand. 

Then  I  asked  leave  to  go  on  board  myself* 
which  he  granted  me,  and  I  brought  on  shore 
with  me  the  foil  sum  in  gold,  which  I  had  con- 
ditioned to  pay  for  the  ransom,  both  of  my  men 
and  myself  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  sloop ; 
and  as  1  obtained  leave  to  land  in  a  different 
place,  so  my  governor  sent  his  son  with  six  sol- 
diers to  receive  and  convey  me  with  the  money 
to  the  castle,  where  he  commanded,  and  therein 
to  his  own  house.  I  had  made  up  the  money  in 
heavy  parcels,  as  if  it  had  been  all  silver,  and 
gave  it  to  two  of  my  men,  who  belonged  to  the 
sloop,  with  orders  to  them  that  they  should  make 
it  seem,  by  their  carrying  it,  to  be  much  heavier 
than  it  was;  this  was  done  to  conceal  three  par- 
cels of  goods,  which  I  had  packed  up  with  the 
money,  to  make  a  present  to  the  governor,  as  .1 
intended. 

When  the  money  was  carried  in  and  laid  down 
on  the  table,  the  governor  ordered  my  men  to 
withdraw,  and  I  gave  the  soldiers  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  eight  to  drink,  for  which  they  were 
very  thankful  and  the  governor  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  it  also.  Then  I  asked  him,  plea- 
santly, if  he  would  please  to  receive  the  money : 
he  takU  no ;  he  would  not  receive  it  but  in  the 
I  presence  of  the  corregidor  and  the  other  people 
I  concerned.  Then  I  begged  his  excellency  (as  I 
called  him)  to  give  me  leave  to  open  the  parcels 
in  his  presence,  for  that  I  would  do  myself  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  his  favours  in  the  best 
manner  I  could. 

He  told  me,  no ;  he  could  not  see  anything 
be  brought  on  diore  but  the  money ;  but  if  I  had 
brought  anything  on  shore  for  my  own  use,  he 
would  not  be  so  strict  as  to  inquire  into  that,  so 
I  might  do  what  I  pleased  myseltl 

Upon  that  I  went  into  the  place,  shut  myself 
in,  and  having  opened  all  the  things,  and  placed 
them  to  my  mind — ^there  were  five  little  parcels, 
as  follows : — 

1,  2.  A  piece  of  twenty  yards  fine  English 
broadcloth,  five  yards  of  black,  five 
yards  of  crimson,  in  one  parcel ;  and 
the  rest  of  fine  mixtures  in  another 
parceL 
9.  A  piece  of  thirty  ells  of  fine  Holland  linen. 

4.  A  piece  of  eighteen  yards  of  fine  English 

brocaded  silk. 

5.  A  piece  of  black  Colchester  baixe. 

After  I  had  placed  these  by  themselves,  I  found 
means,  with  some  seemina  difficulties,  and  much 
grimace,  to  bring  him  to  know  that  this  was  in- 
tended for  a  present  to  himself.  After  all  that 
port  was  over,  and  he  had  seemed  to  accept  them. 
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he  signified,  after  walking  a  hundred  turni  and 
more  in  the  room  by  them,  by  throwing  hii  hat, 
which  was  under  his  arm,  upon  them,  and  making 
a  very  stiff*  bow ;  I  say,  after  this  he  seemed  to 
take  his  leave  of  me  for  awhfle,  and  I  waited  in 
an  outer  room ;  when  I  was  called  in  again,  I 
found  that  he  had  looked  over  all  the  paHieulara, 
and  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
place. 

But  when  I  came  again,  I  found  Urn  quite 
another  man ;  he  thanked  me  for  my  present ; 
told  me  it  was  a  present  fit  to  be  given  to  a  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  rather  than  to  a  mere  governor 
of  the  fort ;  that  he  had  done  me  no  services 
suitable  to  such  a  return*  but  that  he  would  see 
if  he  could  nut  oblige  me  farther  before  I  left  the 
place. 

After  our  compliments  were  over,  I  obtained 
leave  to  have  the  corregidor  sent  for,  who  accord- 
ingly came,  and  in  his  presence  the  money  stipu- 
lated for  the  ransom  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  men, 
was  paid. 

But  here  the  corregidor  showed  that  he  would 
be  as  severely  just  on  my  side  as  on  theirs,  for  he 
would  not  admit  the  mcney  as  a  ransom  for  us  as 
prisoners,  but  as  a  deposit  for  so  much  as  we 
were  to  be  ransomed  for,  if  the  sentence  of  our 
being  made  prisoners  should  be  confirmed. 

And  then  the  governor  and  oorregidor,  joining 
together,  sent  a  representation  of  the  whole  aflkir. 
at  leant  we  were  told  so,  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ; 
and  it  was  privately  hinted  to  me  that  1  would 
do  well  to  stay  for  the  return  of  the  aviso,  that 
is,  a  boat  whlchi  they  send  over  the  bay  to  Vera 
Crui,  with  an  express  to  Mexico,  whose  return 
is  generally  performed  in  two  months. 

1  was  not  unwilling  to  stay,  having  secret  hints 
given  me  that  I  should  find  some  way  to  so  with 
my  sloop  towards  Vera  Cruz  myself,  where  I  might 
have  an  occasion  to  trade  privately  for  the  cargo 
wUch  I  had  on  board ;  but  it  came  about  a 
nearer  way — for,  about  two  days  after  this  money 
being  deposited  (as  above),  the  governor's  son  in- 
vited himself  on  board  my  sloop,  where  I  told 
him  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  whither, 
at  the  same  time,  be  brought  with  him  three  con- 
siderable merehants,  Spaniards,  two  of  them  not 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

When  they  were  on  board,  thev  were  verv 
merry  and  pleasant,  and  I  treated  them  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction  that,  in  short,  they  were  not 
well  able  to  go  on  shore  for  that  night,  but  were 
content  to  take  a  nap  on  some  carpets,  which  I 
caused  to  be  spread  for  them ;  and  that  the  gover- 
nor's son  might  think  himself  well  used,  I  brought 
him  a  very  good  silk  night-gown,  with  a  crimson 
velvet  night-nap,  to  lie  down  fai,  and  in  the 
morning  desired  him  to  accept  of  them  for  his 
use,  wMch  he  took  very  kindly. 

During  that  merry  evening  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, not  so  touched  with  drink  as  the  young 
gentleman,  nor  so  as  not  to  mind  what  it  was  he 
came  about,  takes  an  occasion  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  great  cabin,  and  enter  into  a  pariey  with  the 
master  of  the  sloop,  in  order  to  tred?  for  what 
European  goods  we  had  on  board.  The  master 
took  the  hint,  and  gave  me  notice  of  what  had 
passed,  and  I  gave  him  instructions  what  to  say, 
and  what  to  do ;  according  to  which  instruc- 
tions they  made  but  few  words,  bought  the  goods 


for  about  &J00O  pieces  of  eight,  and  carried  them 
aw.iy  themselreis  and  at  their  own  hazarda. 

Tliis  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  for  now  I  be- 
gan to  see  I  should  lick  myself  whole  by  the  sale 
of  this  cargo,  and  should  naake  myself  full  amends 
of  Jack  Spaniard  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  done 
me  in  the  first  of  these  things ;  with  thia  view  I 
gave  my  master,  or  captain  of  the  sloop,  instroc- 
tlona  for  sale  of  all  the  rest  of  the  goods,  and  Idll 
him  to  manage  by  himself,  which  he  did  so  well 
that  he  sold  the  whole  cargo  the  next  day  to  the 
three  Spaniards,  with  this  additfonal  cirenm- 
stanoe,  that  they  desired  the  sloop  might  oany 
the  goods,  as  they  were  on  board,  to  such  part 
of  the  terra  firma  as  they  should  appoint  be- 
tween the  Honduras  and  the  coast  oif  La  Vera 
Cruz. 

It  was  difficult  for  me  to  make  good  thu  part 
of  the  baigain ;  but  finding  the  price  agreed  for 
would  very  wdl  answer  the  voyage,  I  consented ; 
but  then  how  to  send  the  sloop  away  and  remain 
among  the  Spaniards  when  t  was  now  a  dear 
man,  this  was  a  difficulty  too»  as  it  was  abo  to 
go  away  and  not  wait  for  a  fovouraUe  answer 
from  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  the  representation 
of  the  governor  and  the  corregidor ;  oowever,  at 
last  1  resolved  to  go  in  the  sloop,  fall  out  what 
would;  so  I  went  to  the  governor  and  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  being  now  to  expect  a 
favourable  answer  from  Mexico,  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  me  to  keep  the  sloop  there  all  the 
while,  and  I  desired  his  leave  for  me  to  go  with 
the  sloop  to  Antigua  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
caiigo,  which  he  well  knew  I  was  obliged  not  to 
bring  on  shore  there  at  the  Havannah,and  which 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  lying  so 
long  on  board. 

This  I  obtained  readily,  with  licence  to  come 
again  into  the  road,  and  (for  myself  only)  to  come 
on  shore,  in  order  to  hear  the  viceroy*s  pleasure 
in  my  case  which  was  depending. 
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I  MAXE  A  VXBT  PaOPITADLZ  VOTAOX — KMBAXK  OW 
A  SIMILAX  ADVBNTUXB  ACCOMrANIBD  BY  Mt 
WIFE — I    PIT  VP    MT    SLOOP    FOB    DBPBXCB  AKD 

SAIL    POB    TBK    WBST    INDIES GBBAT     SUCCBSS 

OP    MT    VOTAOB APTEB    VARIOUS   CHANGES   OP 

POBTUNB  I  BETVBW  TO  ENGLAND  WEALTHY,  WRBBE 
MY    WIPE   JOINS    ME — CONCLl'SION. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  licence  or  passport  for 
the  sloop  and  myself,  I  put  to  sea  with  the  three 
Spanish  merehants  on  board  with  me.  They 
told  me  they  did  not  live  at  the  Havannah,  but  it 
seems  one  of  them  did ;  and  some  rich  mer^ 
chants  of  the  Havannah,  or  of  the  parts  there- 
abouts in  the  Havannah,  were  concerned  with 
them ;  for  they  brought  on  board,  the  night  we 
put  to  sea,  a  great  sum  of  money  in  pieces  of 
eight;  and,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that 
these  merehants  bought  the  cargo  of  me,  and, 
though  they  gave  me  a  very  great  price  for  every 
thing,  yet  that  they  sold  them  again  to  the  mer- 
cluints  whom  they  procured  on  the  coast  of 
Vera  Crux  at  a  prodigious  advantage ;  so  that 
they  got  above  a  hundred  per  cent,  after  I  had 
gained  very  sufficiently  before. 

We  sailed  from  the  Havannah  directly  for  Vers 
Cruz.     I  scrupled  venturing  into  the  port  at 
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flnt,  and  waa  very  uneasy  left  i  sbould  have 
iDoCher  Spanish  trick  put  upon  me ;  but  as  we 
aded  under  Spanish  colours,  Uiey  showed  us  such 
aothentlc  papers  from  the  proper  officers,  that 
there  was  no  room  to  fear  anything. 

HoweTer,  when  we  oame  in  sight  of  the 
Spsnith  coast,  I  found  that  they  had  a  secret 
dandesdne  trade  to  carry  on,  which,  though  it 
was  secret,  yet  they  knew  the  way  of  It  so  well 
tliat  it  was  but  a  mere  road  to  them.  The  case 
was  thia:  we  atood  dose  imder  ahore  in  the  night 
about  HI  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  port,  where 
two  of  the  three  merehanta  went  aahore  in  the 
boat,  and  in  three  boura  or  thereabouta  they 
came  on  board  again  with  five  canoea  and  aeven 
or  eight  merehanta  more  with  them,  and  aa  aoon 
as  they  were  on  board  we  atood  off  to  aea,  ao 
that  by  day*light  we  were  quite  out  of  eight  of 
land. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  thai  aa  aoon 
aa  we  were  put  to  aea  from  the  Havannah,  and 
doriog  our  voyage  into  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico, 
which  waa  eight  days,  we  rummaged  the  whole 
cargo,  and  opening  every  bole  aa  Ihr  aa  the 
Spaniah  merehanta  deaired,  we  trafficked  with 
tbem  for  the  whole  cargo  except  the  barrela  of 
flour  and  peaae. 

Thia  cargo  waa  oonaiderable  in  itaelf,  for  my 
wife*a  account  or  invoice,  drawn  out  by  my  tutor 
and  manager,  amounted  to  2,684^  10s.,  and  1 
sold  the  whole,  including  what  had  been  sold  in 
the  evening,  when  they  weie  on  board  first  (aa  I 
have  said),  for  98,509  plecea  of  eight,  and  they 
allowed  mo  1,200  piecea  of  eight  for  the  freight 
of  the  sloop,  and  made  my  maater  and  the  aeamen 
very  handsome  presents  beaidea,  and  they  were 
well  able  to  do  thia  too,  aa  you  shall  hear  pre- 
lenthr. 

After  we  were  gotten  out  of  aight  of  land  the 
Spaniarda  fell  to  their  traffic,  and  our  three  mer- 
chants opened  their  ahop,  aa  they  might  aay,  for 
it  was  tbeir  ahop ;  aa  to  me,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  their  gooda;  they  drove  their 
baigain  in  a  few  houra,  and  at  night  we  atood  in 
again  for  the  ahore,  when  the  five  canoea  carried 
a  great  part  of  the  gooda  on  ahore,  and  brought 
thj  money  back  in  specie,  aa  well  for  that  they 
carried  as  for  all  the  rest,  and  at  their  aecond 
voyage  carried  all  away  clear,  leavfaig  me  nothing 
on  board  but  my  barrela  of  flour  and  peaa,  which 
they  batfe  me  money  for  too,  but  not  ao  much  aa 
Inpectad. 

Here  I  found  that  my  Spaniah  merehanta  made 
above  70,000  piecea  of  eiffht  of  the  cargo  I  had 
sold  them,  upon  which  I  had  a  great  mind  to  be 
acquainted  with  thoae  merehanta  on  the  Terra 
Flnaa  who  were  the  last  cuatomera ;  for  it  pre- 
sently occurred  to  me  that  I  could  eaaily  go  with 
ailoop  from  Virginia,  and,  taking  a  cargo  directed 
on  purpoae  from  England  of  about  5  or  6,000/., 
I  ndght  easily  make  four  of  one.  With  thia  view 
I  be^  to  miake  a  kind  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Spaniards  who  came  in  the  canoea,  and  we 
became  ao  intimate  that  at  last,  with  the  consent 
of  the  three  Spaniards  of  the  Havannah,  I  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  on  shore  to  their  house, 
which  was  a  little  villa,  or  rather  plantation, 
where  they  had  an  ingenio,  that  is  to  aay,  a 
Bogar-houae,  or  augar-work,  and  there  they 
treated  ua  aU  like  {Ninces. 


I  took  occai  ion  at  this  invitation  to  say,  that 
if  I  knew  how  to  find  my  way  thither  again,  I 
could  visit  them  once  or  twice  a  year  very  much 
to  their  advantage  and  mine  too.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  took  the  hint,  and,  taking  me  into  a 
room  by  myaelf,  "  Signer,**  says  he,  *'if  you  have 
any  thoughts  of  coming  to  this  place  again,  I 
shall  give  you  such  directions  as  you  shall  be  sure 
not  to  mistake,  and,  upon  either  coming  on  shore 
in  the  night,  and  coming  up  to  this  place,  or 
upon  making  the  signals  which  we  shall  give  you, 
we  will  not  fall  to  come  off  to  you,  and  bring 
money  enough  for  any  caigaison  (so  they  call  it) 
that  you  shall  bring.** 

I  took  all  their  cUrections,  took  their  paroles  of 
honour  for  mj  safety,  and,  without  taking  any 
notice  to  my  first  three  merchants,  laid  up  all  the 
rest  in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  resolving  to  visit 
them  again  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  coiud ;  and 
thus,  having  in  about  five  days  finished  all  our 
merchandising,  we  stood  off  to  sea,  and  made  for  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  I  set  my  three  Spaniards  on 
shore  with  all  their  treasure,  to  their  hearts*  con- 
tent, and  made  the  best  of  my  wav  to  Antigua, 
where,  with  all  the  dispatch  I  could,  I  sold  my 
200  barrels  of  flour,  which,  however,  had  suffered 
a  little  from  the  length  of  the  voyage ;  and,  hav- 
ing laden  the  sloop  with  rum,  molasses,  and 
sugar,  I  set  sail  again  for  the  Havannah. 

I  was  now  uneasy  indeed  for  fear  of  the  pirates, 
for  I  was  a  rich  ship,  having,  besides  goods,  nearly 
40,000  piecea  of  eight  in  ailver. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  Havannah  I  went  on 
shore  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  the  corrcgidor, 
and  to  hear  what  return  waa  had  from  the  vice- 
roy, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  that  the 
viceroy  had  disallowed  that  part  of  the  aentence 
I  which  condemned  ua  as  prisoners,  and  put  a  ran- 
som on  us,  which  he  insisted  could  not  be  but  in 
time  of  open  war ;  but  as  to  the  confiscation,  he 
deferred  it  to  the  chamber  or  council  of  com- 
merce at  SevOle,  and  the  appeal  to  the  king,  if 
such  be  preferred. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  a  very  good  piece 
of  justice  in  the  viceroy ;  for,  as  we  had  not  been 
on  shore,  we  could  not  be  legally  imprisoned ; 
and  for  the  rest,  I  believe  if  I  would  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  have  gone  to  Old  Spain, 
and  have  preferred  my  claim  to  both  the  ship  and 
ibe  cargo,  I  had  recovered  them  also. 

However,  aa  it  was,  I  waa  now  a  freeman  with- 
out ranaom,  and  my  men  were  alao  free,  ao  that 
all  the  money  which  I  had  depoaited,  aa  above, 
waa  returned  me ;  and  thua  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  Havannah,  and  made  the  beat  of  my  way  for 
Virginia,  where  I  arrived  after  a  vear  and  a  halfa 
absence;  and,  notwithatandingallmyloaaea,  came 
home  above  40,000  piecea  of  eight  richer  than  I 
went  out. 

As  to  the  old  affair  about  the  Preston  prisoners, 
that  waa  quite  at  an  end,  for  the  general  pardon 
passed  in  parliament  made  me  perfectly  easy, 
and  1  took  no  more  thought  about  that  piurt  f 
might  here  very  usefully  observe  how  necessary 
and  inseparable  a  companion  fear  is  to  guilt ;  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  that  the  face  of  a 
poor  Preston  transport  would  have  frightened  me 
out  of  my  wits ;  to  avoid  them  I  feigned  myself 
sick,  and  Wrapped  my  legs  in  flannel,  aa  if  I  had 
the  gout ;  whmaa  now  they  were  no  more  sur- 
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prise  to  me,  nor  ww  I  any  more  uneesj  to  see 
them,  than  I  was  to  see  any  other  of  the  servants 
of  the  plantations. 

And  that  which  was  more  particalar  than  all 
was,  that  though  before  I  landed  every  one  of 
them  would  know  me,  and  remember  me,  and 
consequently  betray  me  and  accuse  me,  now, 
though  I  was  frequently  among  them,  and  saw 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  one  time  or  other,  nay, 
though  1  leroembered  several  of  their  ftces,  ami 
even  some  of  their  names,  yet  there  was  not  a 
man  of  them  that  ever  look  the  least  notice  of 
me,  or  of  having  known  or  seen  me  before. 

It  would  have  been  a  singular  satisfoction  to 
me  if  I  could  have  known  so  much  as  this  of  them 
before,  and  had  saved  me  all  the  fat^pie,  hazard, 
and  misfortune  that  befel  me  afterwards;  but 
man,  a  diort-sighted  creature,  sees  so  little  before 
him  that  he  can  neither  anticipate  his  joys  nor 
prevent  Ms  disasters,  be  they  ever  so  little  a  dis- 
tance  from  him. 

I  had  now  my  head  foil  of  mv  West  India  pro- 

Ct,  and  I  began  to  make  proviuon  for  it  accord- 
ly.  I  had  a  full  account  of  what  European 
goods  were  most  acceptable  in  New  Spain ;  and, 
to  add  to  my  speed,  I  knew  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  great  want  of  European  goods,  the  gal- 
leons flrom  Old  Spain  having  been  delayed  to  an 
unusual  length  of  time  for  the  two  years  before. 
Upon  this  account,  not  having  time,  as  I  thought, 
to  send  to  England  for  a  cargo  of  such  goods  as 
were  most  proper,  I  resolviSl  to  load  mv  sloop 
with  tobacco  and  rum  (the  last  I  brought  from 
Antigua),  and  go  away  to  Boston  in  New  England, 
and  to  New  York,  and  see  if  I  could  pick  up  a 
caigo  to  my  mind. 

Aooordi^ly  I  took  20,000  pieces  of  eight  in 
monmr,  and  my  sloop  laden  as  above,  and  taking 
my  wue  with  me,  we  went  away.  It  was  an  odd 
and  new  thing  at  New  England  to  have  sudi  a 
quantity  of  goiods  bought  up  there  bv  a  sloop  from 
Vliginia,  and  egoecmlj  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
monev,  as  I  did  for  most  of  my  goods ;  and  this 
set  all  the  trading  heads  upon  the  stretch,  to  in- 
quire what  and  who  I  was ;  to  which  they  had 
an  immediate  and  direct  answer,  that  I  was  a  very 
considerable  planter  in  Virginia,  and  that  was  aU 
any  of  my  men  on  board  the  sloop  could  tall  of 
me,  and  enough  too. 

WeU,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  apeeulatton 
among  them,  as  I  heard  at  seoend  and  third- 
bands;  some  said,  he  is  certainly  going  to 
Jamaioa ;  others  said,  he  Isgofaig  to  trade  with  the 
Spaniards;  others,  that  he  is  going  to  the  South 
Sea,  and  turn  half  merchant,  half  pirate,  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  some  one  thing,  some 
another,  as  the  men-gossips  found  their  imagina- 
tions directed ;  but  we  went  on  with  our  bonoess, 
and  laid  out  13^000  pieoes  of  ei^^t,  besides  our 
oaigo  of  rum  and  toboocob  and  went  from  thence 
to  New  York,  where  we  laid  out  the  rest 

The  dilef  of  the  eaigo  we  boasht  here  was, 
line  English  broad  doth,  seiges,  druggets^  Nor- 
wich stuffs,  baise,  says,  and  all  kinds  of  woollen 
manuflMstures,  as  also  linen  of  all  sorts,  a  very 
great  quantity,  and  neariy  !,000L  In  fine  silks  of 
several  sorts. 

Being  thus  fMflhted,  I  came  back  aafe  to 
l^ifinla,  and.  wlUi  Ytty  Ultle  addltloa  to  my 


caigo,  began  to  prepare  for  my  Weat  India 
voyage. 

1  should  have  mentioned  thai  I  had  DuBt  npoa 
my  sloop,  and  raised  her  a  little^  so  that  1  hsd 
made  her  carry  ISguns,  and  fitted  her  up  for  de- 
fence, for  I  thought  she  should  not  be  attaoked 
and  boarded  by  a  few  Spanish  barco  longes,  ss 
she  was  before;  and  I  found  the  benefit  of  it 
afterwards,  aa  you  shall  heai^ 

We  set  sail  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  as  I 
had  twice  been  attacked  by  pirates  in  paarfog  ths 
Golf  of  Florida,  or  among  the  Bahama  islands,  I 
rsaolved,  though  it  was  ftirther  about,  to  staiid 
off  to  sea»  and  so  keep,  as  I  believed  it  wouki  he, 
out  of  the  way  of  them. 

We  passed  the  tropic,  aa  near  as  we  could 

Seas,  just  where  the  famous  Sir  WilUam  Phipps 
tied  up  the  silver  from  the  Spanish  plate  wreck, 
and,  standing  in  between  the  islands,  kept  our 
eourse  W.  by  S.,  keeping  under  the  isle  of  Cubs, 
and  so  running  away  trader  aa  th^  call  it,  into 
the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leavi^  the  island  d 
Jamaica  to  the  S-aad  &E.,  by  tUs  means  avoid. 
in&  as  I  thought*  all  the  Spaniards  oC  Cub*  er 
the  Havanaah. 

Aa  we  passed  the  west  point  of  Cuba  three 
Spanish  boats  came  off  to  board  us^  9m  they  had 
done  befbre  on  Che  other  side  of  (he  island;  but 
they  found  themselves  mistaken,  we  were  toe 
many  for  them,  for  we  ran  out  our  guni^  which 
they  did  not  perodve  before,  and»  firing  three  or 
four  shot  at  them,  they  reiirad. 

The  next  morning  Uiey  anMared  again,  being  i 
five  large  boats  and  a  bark,  and  gave  us  chass ; 
but  we  then  spread  our  Spanish  colours,  and 
brought  to  to  fight  them,  at  which  they  retirsd. 
so  we  escaped  this  danger  by  the  additieaof  fiMoe 
which  we  had  made  to  our  vesseL 

We  now  had  a  fair  ran  for  our  post,  and.  m  I 
had  taken  very  good  directioni^  I  stood  away  to 
the  north  of  St  John  d'Uhia,  and  then  runnii« 
in  for  the  shore,  found  the  place  appointed  ex* 
•otly;  and.  going  on  shore,  I  sent  the  maeter  of 
my  sloop  directly  to  the  iogcniok  where  he  found 
the  Spanish  merahaot  at  hU  houses  and  where  he 
dwelt  like  a  little  sovereign  prince,  who  welcomed 
him ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  in  a  parti- 
cuUr  boat  at  the  creek,  as  appointed,  he  came 
immediately  with  him,  and  bringing  another  Spa- 
niard  from  a  villa  not  fhr  off;  in  about  four  hours 
they  were  with  me. 

They  would  have  persuaded  me  to  go  up  to 
their  houses,  and  have  stayed  there  till  the  next 
night,  orderii^  the  skwp  to  stand  off  as  usual, 
but  I  would  not  oonsent  to  lei  the  sloop  co  to  sea 
without  me,  so  we  went  on  board  directly ;  and. 
as  the  night  was  ahnost  run,  stood  off  to  sea;  so. 
by  daybreak,  we  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Here  we  began,  as  I  said  before,  to  open  shop* 
and  I  found  the  Spaniards  were  extremely  sur- 
prised at  seehig  such  a  oaigo,  I  mean  so  large, 
for,  in  short,  they  had  cared  not  if  it  had  been 
four  times  as  much.  They  soon  ran  through  the 
contents  of  all  the  bales  we  opened  that  night, 
and.  with  very  little  dispute  about  the  prioe,  they 
approved  and  nooepied  all  that  I  showed  them; 
but,  as  they  saU  they  had  not  money  for  any 
greater  parcel,  they  agreed  to  go  on  dmre  the 
next  evening  for  more  money. 

However,  we  spent  the  remaiwlsr  of  the  ajgbt 
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ia  looking  over  and  making  inventories  er  Invoices 
of  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  that  so  they  might  see 
the  goods,  know  the  viUue,  and  know  what  more 
money  they  had  to  bring. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  we  stood  in  for 
the  shore,  and  they  carried  part  of  the  oargo  with 
them,  borrowing  the  sloop's  boat  to  assist  them ; 
I  and  after  they  had  lodged  and  landed  the  goods, 
they  eame  on  board  again,  bringing  three  of  the 
ether  laerdiants  with  them,  who  were  concerned 
before,  and  money  enough  to  clear  the  whole 
ship,  ay,  and  ship  and  all,  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
aeS  her. 

To  give  them  their  due,  they  dealt  with  me 

Ifte  vaen  of  honour ;  they  were  indeed  sensible 

that  they  bought  everything  much  cheaper  of  me 

than  they  did  before  of  the  three  merchants  of 

the  Havannah ;  these  merchants  having  been,  as 

it  ware,  the  hucksters,  and  bought  them  first  of 

me,  and  then  advanced,  as  I  have  said,  above  100 

per  cent,  upon  the  price  they  gave  me ;  but  yet, 

at  the  same  time,  I  advanced  in  the  price  much 

now  than  I  did  before  to  the  said  Spaniards, 

was  tt  without  reason,  because  of  the  length 

risk  of  the  voyage,  bodi  out  and  home,  which 

BOW  lav  wholly  upon  me. 

In  moit,  I  sold  the  whole  cargo  to  them,  and 
ht  nUch  I  received  near  200,000  pieces  of  eight 
fti  money  besides  which,  when  they  came  on 
board  the  second  time,  they  brought  all  their 
boats  leaden  with  ft«6h  provisions,  hogs,  sheep, 
tomUm,  sweetmeats,  &o.,  enough  for  my  whole 
voyage,  all  which  they  made  apresent  of  to  me, 
and  thus  we  fhushed  our  traino  to  our  mutual 
salisfifection,  and  parted  with  promises  of  forther 
eooBmerDe,  and  with  assurances  on  their  part  of 
all  acts  of  friendship  and  assistance  that  I  could 
desire,  if  any  itisaster  shouM  befol  me  in  any  of 
these  adventures ;  as  indeed  was  not  improbable, 
oonsidering  the  strictness  and  severity  of  their 
oostoms,  in  ease  any  people  were  taken  trading 
opon  their  coast 

I  immediately  called  a  council  with  my  little 
crew  which  way  we  should  go  back ;  the  mate 
was  for  beating  it  up  to  windward,  and  getting 
up  to  Janudca ;  but,  as  we  were  too  rich  to  run 
anv  risks,  and  were  to  take  the  best  coarse  to  get 
safe  home,  I  thought,  and  so  did  the  master  of 
the  sloop,  that  our  best  way  was  to  coast  about 
the  bay,  and  keeping  the  shore  of  Florida  on 
board,  make  the  shortest  course  to  the  gulf,  and 
so  make  for  the  coast  of  Carolhia,  and  to  pot  in 
i  there,  into  the  first  port  we  could,  and  wait  for 
;  any  English  men-of-war  that  might  be  on  the 
coast  to  secure  us  to  the  capes. 

Tins  was  the  best  course  we  could  take,  and 
proved  verv  safe  to  us,  excepting  that,  about  the 
Cape  of  Florida,  and  on  the  coast  in  the  gulf, 
dD  we  came  to  the  height  of  St  Augustine,  we 
were  several  times  visited  with  the  Spaniards* 
I  baroo  kmgos  and  small  barks,  in  hopes  of  making 
a  prise  &t  us ;  but  carrying  Spanish  colours  de- 
eeived  most  of  them,  and  a  good  tire  of  guns  kept 
die  rest  at  a  distance,  so  that  we  came  safe, 
diough  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  being  run  on 
shore  by  a  storm  of  wind,  I  say,  we  came  safe 
iato  Charies  River  in  Carolina. 

From  thence  I  found  means  to  send  a  letter 

hoake,  with  an  aeoount  to  my  wife  of  my  good 

;  and  having  an  aeoount  that  the  coast 


was  dear  of  pirates,  though  there  were  no  men- 
of-war  in  the  place,  I  ventured  forward,  and,  in 
short,  got  si^e  nto  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  that 
is  to  say,  within  the  capes  of  Vir^nia,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  to  my  own  house,  having  been 
absent  three  months  and  four  days. 

Never  did  any  vessel  on  this'  side  the  world 
make  a  better  voyage  in  so  short  a  time  than  I 
made  in  this  sloop ;  for,  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  I  cleared,  in  these  three  months, 
25,00021  sterling  in  ready  money,  all  the  charges  of 
the  voyages  to  New  England  being  reckoned  up. 

Now  was  my  time  to  have  sat  still  contented 
with  what  I  had  got,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of 
man  to  know  when  his  good  forttme  was  at  the 
highest ;  and  more;  my  prudent  wifct  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  I  should  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
push  the  afibir  no  farther,  and  earnestly  persuaded 
me  to  do  so ;  but  I  that  had  a  door  open,  as  I 
thought,  to  immense  treasure,  that  had  found  the 
way  to  have  a  stream  of  the  golden  rivers  of 
Mexico  flow  into  my  plantation  of  Virginia,  and 
saw  no  hazards  more  than  what  were  common  to 
all  such  things  m  the  prosecution ;  I  say,  to  me 
these  things  looked  with  another  face,  and  I 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  millions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  so,  contrary  to  all  moderate  measures, 
I  pushed  on  Ibr  another  voyage,  and  laid  up  a 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  I  could  get  toge- 
ther proper  for  the  trade :  I  did  not  indeed  go 
again  to  New  England,  for  I  had  by  this  time  a 
very  good  cargo  come  from  England,  pursuant  to 
a  commission  I  had  sent  several  months  before ; 
so  that,  in  short,  my  cargo,  according  to  the  in- 
voice now  made  out,  amounted  to  above  10,0002. 
steriing  first  cost,  and  was  a  cargo  so  sorted,  and 
so  well  bought,  that  I  expected  to  have  advanced 
upon  them  much  more  in  proportion  than  I  had 
done  in  the  caigo  before. 

With  these  expectations  we  began  our  8*;ond' 
voyage  m  April,  being  about  five  months  after 
our  return  worn  the  first ;  we  had  not  indeed  the 
some  good  speed,  even  in  our  beginning,  as  we 
had  si  first ;  for,  though  we  stood  off  to  sea  about 
60  leagues,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pirates,  yet  we  had  not  been  above  five  da3rs  at 
sea  but  we  were  visited  and  rifled  by  two  pirate 
bariLS,  who,  being  bound  to  the  northward,  that 
is  to  say,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  took  away 
all  our  provisions,  and  all  our  ammunitioD  and 
small  arms,  and  left  us  very  ill  provided  to  pursue 
our  voyage;  and,  it  being  so  near  home,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  about,  and  stand  in 
for  the  capes  again,  to  restore  our  condition,  and 
furnish  ourselves  with  stores  of  all  kinds  for  our 
voyage ;  this  took  us  up  about  ten  days,  and  we 
put  to  sea  again ;  as  for  our  cargo,  the  pirates 
did  not  meddle  with  it,  being  all  bate  goods,  which 
they  had  no  present  use  for,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do  with,  if  they  had  them. 

We  met  with  no  other  adventure  worth  naming 
till,  by  the  same  course  that  we  had  steered  be- 
fore, we  came  mto  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
first  misfortune  we  met  with  here  was,  thai,  on 
the  back  of  Cuba,  crossing  towards  the  point  of 
the  Terra  Firma,  on  the  coast  of  Jacatan,  we  had 
sight  of  the  flota  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  of  the 
ships  which  come  from  Carthagena  or  Porto 
Bello,  and  go  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue theb*  voyage  to  Europe. 
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They  had  with  them  one  Spanish  man-of-war 
and  three  fngates ;  two  of  the  ftigates  gave  ns 
chase ;  but,  it  being  just  at  the  shutting  in  of 
the  day,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and,  standing 
to  the  north,  cross  the  bay  of  Mesioo,  as  if  we 
were  going  to  the  mouth  of  Mississippi,  they  lost 
us  quite,  and  in  a  few  days  more  we  made  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  bdng  the  port  we  were  bound 
foe 

We  stood  in,  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  gave 
notice  to  our  friends;  but  instead  of  their  former 
readiness  to  come  on  board,  they  gave  us  notice 
that  we  had  been  seen  in  the  bay,  and  that 
notice  of  us  was  given  at  Vera  Cms  and  at  other 
places,  and  that  several  frigates  were  in  quest  of 
us,  and  that  three  more  would  be  cruinng  the 
next  morning  in  search  of  us. 

We  could  not  conceive  how  this  oould  be ;  but 
we  were  afterwards  told  that  those  three  frigates, 
having  lost  sight  of  us  In  the  night,  had  a^  in 
for  the  shore,  and  had  given  the  alarm  of  ue  as  of 
privateers. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  consider  what  course  to  take  immediately. 
The  Spanish  merchants*  advice  was  very  good  if 
we  had  taiien  it,  namely,  to  have  unh^en  as 
nupiy  of  our  bales  aS  we  could  that  very  night, 
by  the  help  of  our  boat  and  their  canoes,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  in  the  morning  to  the 
north  of  the  guU^  and  take  our  fate4 

This  my  skipper,  or  master,  thought  very  well 
of,  but,  when  we  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  we 
were  so  confused,  and  in  such  a  hurry,  being  not 
resolved  what  course  to  take,  that  we  could  not 
get  out  above  sixteen  bales  of  all  sorts  of  goods 
before  it  began  to  be  too  light,  and  it  behoved  us 
to  sail ;  at  last  the  master  proposed  a  medium, 
which  was,  that  I  ahoM  go  on  shore  in  the  next 
boat,  in  which  were  five  Iwles  of  goods  more,  and 
that  I  should  stay  on  shore,  if  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants would  undertake  to  conceal  me,  and  let 
them  go  to  sea  and  take  their  chance. 

The  Spanish  merchants  readily  undertook  to 
protect  me,  especially  it  being  so  easv  to  have  me 
pass  for  a  natural  Spaniard,  and  so  they  took  me 
on  shore  with  twenty-one  bales  of  my  goods,  and 
the  sloop  stood  off  to  sea.  If  they  met  with  any 
enemies,  they  were  to  stand  in  for  the  shore  the 
next  night,  and  we  failed  not  to  look  well  out  for 
them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  next  day  they 
were  discovered  and  chased  by  two  Spanish  fri- 
gates ;  they  stood  from  them,  and  the  sloop  be- 
ing an  excellent  sailer,  gained  so  much  that  they 
would  certainly  bave  been  clear  of  them  when 
night  came  on,  but  a  small  picaroon  of  a  sloop 
kept  them  company  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do, 
and  two  or  three  times  offered  to  engage  them, 
thereby  to  give  time  to  the  rest  to  come  up ;  but 
the  sloop  kept  her  way,  and  gave  them  a  chase 
of  three  days  and  niffhts,  and  hisving  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind  at  S.  W.  till  she  made  the  Rio  Grand, 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Mississippi,  and  there 
finding  no  remedy,  they  ran  the  vessel  on  shore, 
not  far  from  the  fort  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Pensacola,  garrisoned  at  that  time  with  French. 
Our  men  would  have  entered  the  river  as  a  port, 
but  having  no  pilot,  and  the  current  of  the  river 
being  strong  against  them,  the  sloop  ran  on  shore, 
and  the  men  shifted  as  well  as  they  could  in  their 
boats. 


I  was  now  in  a  very  odd  condition  indeed, 
though  my  ciroumstances  were  in  one  sense  very 
happy,  namely,  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  for  such  really  they  were,  and  so  faithful, 
that  no  men  oould  have  been  more  careful  of 
their  own  safety  than  they  were  of  mine ;  and 
that  which  added  to  the  comfort  of  my  new  con- 
dition was  the  produce  of  my  goods,  which  were 
gotten  on  shore  by  their  own  advice  and  direction, 
which  was  a  fond  sulficient  to  maintain  me  with 
them  as  long  as  I  could  be  supposed  to  stay  there ; 
and  the  first  merehant  to  whose  house  I  went 
assured  me,  that  he  would  give  me  credit  for 
aOlOOO  pieces  of  eight,  if  I  had  oocaaioo  for  it 

My  greatest  afBi^on  was,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  convev  news  to  my  wife  of  my  present  condi- 
tion, and  how,  among  the  many  misfortunes  of 
the  voyage,  I  was  yet  safe,  and  in  good  hards. 

But  there  was  no  remedy  for  ttds  part  but  the 
great  universal  cure  of  all  Jncurable  sorrows,  vix. 
patience ;  and  indeed  I  had  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
son, not  for  patience  only,  but  thankfulness,  if  I 
had  known  the  cireumstances  wliich  I  should 
bave  been  reduced  to,  if  I  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  best  of  which  tlut 
I  could  reasonably  have  expected,  had  becai,  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or,  which  was  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  the  inquisition ;  or,  if  I  had 
escaped  the  Spaniards,  as  my  men  in  the  sloop 
did,  the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to,  the  dan- 
gers they  were  in,  and  the  miseries  they  suffered, 
were  still  worse,  in  wandering  among  savages, 
and  the  mora  savage  French,  who  plundered  and 
stripped  them,  instead  of  relieving  and  supplying 
them  in  their  long  wOdemess  journey  over  the 
mountains,  till  they  reached  the  S.  W.  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  a  journey  which  indeed  deserves 
to  have  an  account  to  be  given  of  it  by  itself; 
I  sav,  all  these  things,  had  I  known  of  them, 
would  have  let  me  see  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason,  not  only  to  be  patient  under  my  present 
circumstances,  but  satisfied  and  thankfuL 

Here,  as  I  said,  my  patron,  the  merchant,  en- 
tertained me  like  a  prince ;  he  made  my  safety 
his  peculiar  care  s  sind,  while  we  were  in  any 
expectation  of  the  sloop  being  taken,  and  brought 
into  Vera  Crui,  he  kept  me  retired  at  a  little 
house  in  a  wood,  where  he  kept  a  fine  aviary  of 
all  soits  of  American  birds,  and  out  of  which  he 
yeariy  sent  some  as  presents  to  his  friends  in  Old 
Spain. 

This  retreat  was  necessary,  lest,  if  the  sloop 
should  be  taken  and  brought  mto  Vera  Crux,  and 
the  men  be  brought  in  prisonen,  they  should  be 
tempted  to  give  an  account  of  me  as  their  super- 
cargo or  merchant,  and  where  both  I  and  the 
twenty-one  bales  of  goods  were  sent  on  shore. 
As  for  the  goods,  he  made  sure  work  with  them, 
for  they  were  all  opened,  taken  out  of  the  bales, 
and  separated,  and,  being  mixed  with  other 
European  goods  which  came  by  the  galleons, 
were  made  up  in  new  packages,  and  sent  to 
Mexico  in  several  parcels,  some  to  one  merchant, 
some  to  another ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  found  them  out,  even  if  they  had  had  in- 
formation of  them. 

In  this  posture,  and  in  apprehension  of  some 
bad  news  of  the  sloop,  I  reinained  at  the  villa,  or 
house  in  the  vale,  for  so  they  called  it,  about  five 
weeks ;  I  had  two  negroes  appointed  to  wait  oa 
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I  me,  one  of  whom  was  my  purveyor,  or  my  eook, 
the  other  my  valet ;  and  my  friend,  the  master  of 
aO,  eame  constantly  every  evening  to  visit  and 
lop  with  me,  when  we  walked  out  together  into 
the  aviary,  which  was,  of  its  kind,  the  most  beau- 
tifol  thing  that  ever  I  saw  in  the  world. 

After  above  five  weeks'  retreat  of  this  kind,  he 
had  good  intelligenoe  of  the  iate  of  the  sloop,  viz. 
that  the  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  had  chased  her 
tiD  ihe  ran  on  ground  near  the  fott  of  Pensacola, 
that  th^  saw  her  stranded  and  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  the  men  making  their 
eicape  in  their  boat  This  news  was  brought,  it 
•eema,  by  the  said  frigates  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
where  ray  friend  went  on  purpose  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, uid  received  the  account  from  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  frigates,  and  disoonned  with  him 
at  laige  about  it 

I  was  better  pleased  with  the  loss  of  the  sloop 
and  an  my  cargo,  the  men  being  got  on  shore  and 
eseaping,  than  I  should  have  been  with  the  saving 
the  whole  cargo  if  the  men  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  now  I  was  safe,  where- 
as then,  it  being  supposed  they  would  have  been 
foroed  to  some  discovery  about  me,  I  must  have 
fled,  and  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
made  my  escape,  even  with  all  that  my  friends 
could  have  done  for  me  too.  « 

But  now  1  was  perfectly  easy,  and  my  friend, 
who  thought  confining  me  at  the  house  in  the 
vale  no  longer  needfril,  brought  me  publicly  home 
to  hb  dwdBng-house  as  a  merchant  come  from 
Old  Spain  by  the  last  galleons,  and  who,  having 
been  at  Mexico,  was  come  to  reside  with  him. 

Hera  I  was  dressed  Uke  a  Spaniard  of  the  better 
sort,  had  three  negroes  to  attend  me,  and  was 
caDed  Don  Ferdinand  de  Villa  Moresa,  in  Caa- 
tilia  Feja,  that  is  to  say,  in  Old  Castile. 

Here  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about, 
and  ride  out  into  the  woods,  and  come  home  again 
to  enjoy  the  pleasantest  and  most  agreeable  re- 
tirement in  the  world ;  for  certainly  no  men  in 
the  world  live  in  such  splendour,  and  wallow  in 
Bich  inmiense  treasure^  as  the  merchants  of  this 
place. 

They  live,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  kind  of  country 
retreat  at  their  villas,  or,  as  we  would  call  them 
io  Virginia,  their  plantations,  and,  as  the^  call 
them,  their  ingenios,  where  they  make  their  in- 
digo and  their  sugars ;  but  they  have  also  houses 
and  war^uaes  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  go 
twice  a  year,  when  the  galleons  arrive  fix>m  Old 
Spain,  and  when  these  galleons  re-tade  for  their 
return ;  and  it  was  surprising  to  me,  when  I  went 
to  La  Vera  Cruz  with  them,  to  see  what  prodigious 
consignments  they  had  fit>m  their  correspondents 
in  Old  Spain,  and  with  what  dispatch  they  ma- 
naged them ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  cases,  pack- 
ages, and  bales  of  European  goods  brought  into 
their  warehouses,  but  they  were  opened,  and  re- 
packed by  porters  and  packers  of  their  own,  that 
is  to  say,  negroes  and  Indian  servants;  and 
being  made  up  into  new  bales  and  separate  par- 
cels, were  all  dispatched  again,  by  horses,  for 
Mexico,  and  directed  to  their  several  merchants 
there,  and  the  remainder  carried  home,  as  above, 
to  the  ingenio,  where  they  lived,  which  was  near 
thirty  English  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  so  that,  in 
about  twenty  days,  their  warehouses  were  again 
cntir^  free :  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  all  their  business 


was  over  there,  and  thev  and  all  their  servants 
retired;  for  they  stayed  no  longer  there  than 
needs  must,  because  of  the  unheaithiness  of  the 
air. 

After  the  goods  were  thus  dispatched,  it  was 
equally  surprising  to  see  how  soon,  and  with 
what  exactness,  the  merchants  of  Mexico,  to 
whom  those  cargoes  were  separately  consigned, 
made  the  return,  and  how  it  came  ad  in  silver  or 
in  gold,  so  that  then*  warehouses,  in  a  few  months, 
were  piled  up,  even  to  the  ceiling,  with  chests  of 
pieces  of  eight,  and  with  bars  of  idlver. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  this  work,  with  what  exactness  and 
order,  and  yet  with  how  little  hurry,  and  not  the 
least  conftisbn,.  everything  was  done,  and  how 
soon  a  weight  of  business  of  such  importance  and 
value  was  negotiated  and  finished,  the  goods  re- 
packed, invoices  made,  and  everything  &patched 
and  gone ;  so  that,  in  about  five  weeks,  all  the 
goods  they  had  received  from  Europe  by  the 
galleons  were  disposed  of,  and  entered  in  their 
journals,  to  the  proper  account  of  their  mer- 
chants, to  whom  they  were  respectively  con- 
signed ;  firom  thence  they  had  book-keepers,  who 
draw  out  the  invoices,  and  wrote  the  letters, 
which  the  merchant  hjmself  only  read  over  and 
signed,  and  then  other  hands  copied  all  again  into 
oUier  books. 

I  can  give  no  estimate  o  the  value  of  the 
several  consignments  they  received  by  that  flota ; 
but  I  remember  that  when  the  galleons  went  back 
they  sMpped  on  board,  at  several  times,  1,900,000 
pieces  or  eifht  in  specie,  besides  180  bales  or  bags 
of  cochinesX  and  about  900  bales  of  indigo,  but 
they  were  so  modest  that  they  said  this  was  for 
themselves  and  their  ftiends ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
several  merchants  of  Mexico  consigned  large 
quantities  of  bullion  to  them  to  ship  on  board 
and  consign  according  to  their  order ;  but  then  I 
know  also,  that,  for  all  that,  they  were  allowed 
commission,  so  that  their  gain  was  very  consider, 
able  even  that  way  also. 

I  had  been  with  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
came  back  again  before  we  came  to  an  account 
for  the  goods  which  I  had  brought  on  shore  in  the 
21  bales,  which,  by  the  account  we  brought  them 
(leaving  a  piece  of  everythhig  to  be  governed  by 
our  last  market),  amounted  to  8,570  pieces  of 
eight,  all  which  money  my  friend,  for  so  I  must 
now  call  him,  brought  me  in  specie,  and  caused 
his  negroes  to  pUe  them  up  in  one  comer  of  my 
fl»artment ;  so  that  I  was  indeed  still  very  rich, 
aU  things  considered. 

There  was  a  bale  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
packed  no  on  purpose  in  Virginia,  and  which,  in- 
deed, I  nad  written  for  from  England,  being 
chiefly  of  fine  English  broad-doths,  silk,  silk- 
druggets,  and  fine  stuffii  of  several  kinds,  with 
some  very  fine  Hollands,  which  I  set  apart  for 
presents  as  I  should  find  occasion ;  and  as,  what- 
ever hurry  I  was  in  at  carrying  the  21  bales  of 
goods  on  shore,  I  did  not  forget  to  let  this  bale  be 
one  of  them,  so,  when  we  came  to  a  sale  for  the 
rest,  I  told  them  that  this  was  a  pack  with 
clothes  and  necessaries  for  my  own  wearing  and 
use,  and  so  desired  it  might  not  be  opened  with 
the  rest,  which  was  accordingly  observed,  and 
that  bale  or  pack  was  brought  faito  my  apart- 
'ment 
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This  bale  waa»  in  general,  made  up  of  several 
smaller  bales,  which  I  had  direeted,  so  that  I 
might  have  room  to  make  iiresents,  equally  sorted, 
as  the  drcurostanoe  might  direct  me.  However, 
they  were  aU  ooDsidenihle,  and  1  reekoned  the 
whole  bale  oost  me  neariy  200iL  sterllug  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  though  my  present  circwnstanocB  re- 
quired some  limits  to  my  bounty  in  making  pre- 
sents, yet  the  obligation  1  was  under  being  so 
much  greater,  especially  to  this  friendly  generoiM 
Spanitfd,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than, 
by  opening  two  d[  the  smaller  bales,  join  them 
together,  and  make  my  cift  something  suitable  to 
my  beneiaotor,  and  to  the  nspect  be  had  shown 
me;  accordingly  I  took  two  bales,  and,  laying 
the  goods  together,  the  eontents  wen  as  $dI- 
lows:— 

Two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad-ekith,  the 
finest  that  could  be  got  in  tiondon,  divided, 
as  was  that  which  I  gave  to  the  governor  at 
the  Havannah,  into  fine  crimson  in  grain, 
fine  light  mixtures,  and  fine  black. 

Four  pieces  of  fine  Udland  of  7s.  to  8a.  per  ell 
in  London. 

Twelve  pieces  of  fine  silk  dragget  and  durojs 
for  men*s  wear. 

Six  pieces  of  broad  dttis,  two  damnlkSi  two 
brocaded  silks,  and  two  mantiias 

With  a  box  of  ribands  and  a  box  of  laee.  The 
last  cost  about  401.  sterling  in  Enghmd. 

This  handsome  parcel  I  laid  open  in  my  apart* 
mefit,  and  brought  bun  up  stain  one  morning 
on  preteoce  to  drink  chocolate  with  me^  which  he 
ordinarily  did,  when,  as  we  drank  chocolate,  and 
were  merry,  I  said  to  him,  though  I  bad  sold  him 
almost  all  my  cargo  and  taken  his  money,  yet 
the  truth  was  that  I  ought  not  to  have  sold  them 
to  him,  but  to  have  laid  them  oU  at  his  feet,  for 
that  it  was  to  his  direction  I  owed  the  having 
anythiog  saved  at  all. 

He  smiled,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship 
in  his  face,  told  me  that  not  to  have  paid  me  in 
them  would  have  been  to  have  plundered  a  ship- 
wreck, which  had  been  worse  than  to  have  rob- 
bed an  hospital. 

At  last  I  told  him  I  had  two  requests  to  malw 
to  him  which  must  not  be  denied.  I  told  him  I 
had  a  small  present  to  make  him  which  I  would 
give  him  a  reason  why  he  should  not  refuse  to 
accept ;  and  the  second  request  I  would  make 
after  the  first  was  granted.  He  said  he  would 
have  accepted  my  present  from  me  if  I  had  not 
been  under  a  disaster ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  would  be 
cruel  and  ungenerous.  Biit  I  told  him  he  was 
obliged  to  hear  my  reason  for  his  accepting  it 
Then  I  told  him  that  this  parcel  was  made  up 
for  him  by  name  by  my  wife  and  I  in  Virginia, 
and  his  name  set  on  the  marks  of  the  bale,  and 
accordingly  I  showed  him  the  marlis,  which  was 
indeed  on  one  of  the  bales,  but  I  had  doubled  it 
now  (as  above),  so  that  I  told  him  these  were  Ms 
own  proper  goods ;  and,  in  short,  I  pressed  him 
so  to  receive  them  that  hq  made  a  bow,  and  I 
said  no  more,  but  ordered  my  negro,  that  is  to 
say,  his  negro,  that  waited  on  me,  to  carry  them 
all  except  the  two  boxes  into  his  apartments,  but 
would  not  let  him  see  the  particulars  till  they  were 
all  carried  away. 

After  he  was  gone  about  a  quarter  ol  an  hour 
ae  came  in  raving,  and  almost  swearing,  and  in  a 


great  passion ;  but  I  could  easily  see  he  was  es* 
oeedingly  pleased ;  and  told  me,  had  he  koova 
the  particulars,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
them  to  have  gone  as  he  did,  and  at  last  used  the 
very  same  compliment  that  the  governor  at  the 
Havannah  used,  vis.,  that  it  was  a  present  fit  for 
a<viaeroy  of  Mexico  rather  than  for  bin. 

When  he  hed  done  he  then  told  me  he  Eemen^ 
bered  I  had  two  reauesta  to  liim,  and  that  ona 
was  not  to  be  toM  till  after  the  first  waa  graatfld, 
and  he  hoped  now  I  had  something  to  ask  of  him 
that  was  eonal  to  the  obUieation  I  bad  laid  upon 
him. 

I  told  taim  i  4new  It  was  not  the  custom  in 
Spain  for  a  stranger  to  make  piustuts  to  the 
ladies,  aad  that  I  would  net  in  the  least  doubt 
but  that,  whatever  the  ladles  of  his  fitsnily  re- 
quired as  proper  for  their  use,  be  wofHid  appro- 
priate to  tnem  as  be  thought  fit ;  b«t  that  there 
were  two  ttt^  boxes  In  the  parcel,  wiiioh  my 
wife,  with  her  own  head,  had  direoted  to  the 
ladies ;  and  I  begged  he  would  be  pleased,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  give  them  in  my  wifieli  sane, 
as  direoted ;  that  f  was  onlv  the  meesenger,  bat 
that  I  oould  not  be  hooeit  if  I  did  not  discharie 
the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

These  were  the  two  boaes  of  ribands  and 
lace,  which,  knowing  the  nicety  of  the  ladies  In 
Spain,  or  rather  of  the  Spaniaids  about  their 
women,  I  had  made  my  wiib  pack  up,  and  disestsd 
with  her  own  hand,  as  I  have  sakL 

He  smiled,  and  told  me  it  was  tme  tiie  Spa- 
niards did  not  ordinarily  admit  so  mnch  freedom 
among  the  women  as  other  nations;  but  he 
hoped  (he  said)  I  would  not  think  the  Spaniards 
thought  aO  their  women  whores,  or  that  all  Spa- 
niards were  jealous  of  their  wives ;  tiiat,  as  to 
my  present,  rinoe  he  had  agreed  to  aeoept  of  it, 
I  snould  have  the  <firection  of  what  part  I 
pleased  to  his  wife  and  daughters ;  for  he  hsd 
three  daughters. 

Here  I  stndned  courtesies  agaiui  and  tdldhira 
by  no  means,  I  would  direct  nothing  of  thai  kind, 
I  only  begged  that  he  would  with  his  ova  hand 
present  to  his  donna,  or  lady,  the  present  de- 
signed her  by  my  wife,  and  that  he  would  present 
it  in  her  name,  now  living  fai  Virginia.  He  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  nkety  I  used,  and  I 
saw  him  present  it  to  her  accordingly,  and  eould 
see,  at  the  opening  of  It,  that  she  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  present  itself,  as  Indeed  she 
might  very  well  be ;  for  in  that  country  it  wu 
worth  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Though  I  was  used  with  an  uncommon  friend- 
ship before,  and  nothing  could  well  be  desired 
more,  yet  the  grateful  sense  I  showed  of  it,  fai 
the  magnificence  of  this  present,  was  not  lost, 
and  the  whole  Camily  appeared  sensible  of  it ;  to 
that  I  must  allow  that  presents,  where  they  can 
be  made  in  such  a  manner,  are  not  without  their 
influence,  where  the  persons  were  not  at  aD  mer- 
cenary, either  before  or  after. 

I  bad  here  now  a  most  happy  and  comfortable 
retreat,  though  it  was  a  kmd  of  an  exile ;  hero 
I  enjoyed  everything  I  could  think  of  that  wsf 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  except  only  a  liberty  of 
going  home,  which,  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  wss 
the  only  thing  I  desired  in  the  world;  for  the 
grief  of  one  absent  comfort  ti  ofteutimeo  osjjwble 


of  embittering  all  the  other  enjoyments  in  the 
worid. 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  moments  which  I  had  never 
before  known  how  to  employ,  I  mean,  that  here 
I  leaned  to  look  baek  upon  a  long  ilUspent  life, 
Ueieed  with  infinite  advantage,  which  I  had  no 
hrart  given  me  till  now  to  m^e  use  o(  and  here 
I  Iband  jnst  reflections  were  the  utmost  felicity 
of  human  life. 

Ifere  I  wrote  these  memoirs,  haviqg  to  add  to 
the  pleasore  of  looking  back  with  due  reflections 
the  boiefit  of  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  which,  as 
it  is  allowed  by  most  people,  clears  the  head,  re- 
stores the  memory,  and  qualifies  us  to  make  the 
moit,  and  just,  and  useful  remarks  upon  our  own 


Periiaps,  when  I  wrote  these  things  down,  I  did 
not  foresee  that  the  writings  of  our  own  stories 
would  be  so  much  the  fashion  in  England,  or  so 
sgreeahle  to  others  to  read,  as  I  find  custom  and 
the  humour  of  the  times  has  caused  it  to  be ;  tf 
any  one  that  reads  my  story,  pleases  to  make  the 
nme  just  reflections,  which  I  acknowledge  I 
ought  to  have  made,  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
my  misfortunes,  perhaps,  more  than  1  have  done 
myself;  it  b  evioent,  by  a  long  series  of  changes 
sod  tcffns,  which  have  appeared  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  one  private  mean  person's  life,  that 
the  historv  of  men's  lives  may  be  many  ways 
made  useful  and  instructing  to  those  who  read 
them,  if  moral  and  religious  improvement  and 
reflections  are  made  by  Uiose  that  write  them. 

Tliere  remains  many  things  in  the  course  of 
tlds  unhappy  life  of  miise,  though  I  have  left  so 
little  a  put  of  it  to  speak  o(^  that  is  worth  giving 
a  laige  and  distinct  account  oi,  and  which  gives 
room  for  just  reflections  of  a  kind  which  I  have 
not  made  vet ;  particulariv  I  think  it  just  to  add 
how,  in  collecting  the  various  changes  and  turns 
of  my  affairs,  I  saw,  dearer  than  ever  I  had 
done  before,  how  an  invincible,  over-ruling  power, 
a  band  influenced  from  above,  governs  all  our 
actions  of  every  kind,  limits  aB  our  designs, 
and  orders  the  events  of  everything  relatiog  to 

OS. 

And  from  this  observation  it  necessarily  oc- 
curred to  me  how  just  it  was  that  we  should 
pay  Uie  homage  of  all  events  to  him ;  that,  as  he 
guided,  and  had  even  made  the  chain  of  cause 
and  consequences,  which  nature  in  general 
strictly  obeyed,  so  to  him  should  be  given  the 
honour  of  all  events,  the  consequences  of  those 
causes,  m  the  first  mover  and  maker  of  all 

tflUUESb 

1,  who  had  hitherto  Uved,  as  might  be  truly 
nid,  without  Ood  in  the  worid,  beoan  now  to  see 
farther  into  aD  those  things  than  I  had  ever  yet 
been  c^wble  of  before,  and  this  brought  me  at 
last  to  look  with  shame  and  blushes  upon  such  a 
course  of  wickedness  as  I  had  gone  through  in 
the  world :  I  had  been  bred  indeed  to  nothing  of 
either  religious  or  moral  knowledge ;  what  I  bad 
gained  of  either,  was,  first,  by  the  little  time  of 
dvil  life  which  I  lived  in  Scotland,  where  my  ah- 


horrence  of  the  wickedness  of  my  captain  and 
comrade,  and  some  sober  religious  company  I 
fell  into,  first  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  showed  me  the  beautv  of  a  sober, 
religious  life,  though,  with  my  leaving  that 
country,  it  soon  left  me  too ;  or,  seconiuy,  the 
modest  hints  and  just  reflections  of  my  steward, 
whom  I  called  my  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  sin- 
cere religion,  good  principles,  and  a  real  true 
penitent  for  his  past  miscarriages :  0 1  had  I 
with  him  sincerely  repented  of  what  w^s  past,  I 
had  not  for  twenty-four  years  together  lived  a 
life  of  levity  and  profligate  wickedness  after  it. 

But  here  I  had  (as  I  said)  leisure  to  reflect, 
and  to  repent,  and  to  caU  to  mind  things  past, 
and  with  a  just  detestation  learn,  as  Job  says,  to 
abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes. 

It  is  with  this  temper  that  I  have  written  my 
story ;  I  would  have  all  that  design  to  read  it, 
prepare  to  do  so  with  the  temper  of  penitents; 
and  remember,  with  how  much  advantage  they 
make  their  penitent  reflections  at  home  under 
the  merciful  dispositions  of  Providence  in  peace, 
plenty,  and  ease,  rather  than  abroad,  under  the 
discipline  of  a  transported  criminal,  as  my  wife 
and  my  tutor,  or  under  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  a  shipwrecked  wanderer,  as  my  skipper, 
or  captain  of  tne  sloop,  who  (as  I  hear)  died  a 
very  great  penitent,  labouring  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  find  his  way  home  to  Viivinia  by 
the  way  of  Carolina,  whither  the  rest  of  Sie  crew 
reached,  after  infinite  dangers  and  hardships ;  or 
in  exile,  however  &vourably  circumstanced  as 
mine,  in  absence  fh>m  my  fainily,  and  for  some 
time  in  no  probable  view  of  ever  seeing  them  any 
more. 

Such  (I  say)  may  repent  with  advantage ;  but 
how  few  are  they  that  seriously  look  in  ul  their 
wav  is  hedged  up,  and  they  have  no  other  way  to 
look. 

Here  (I  say)  I  had  leisure  to  repent ;  how  far 
it  pleases  G<n1  to  give  the  grace  of  repentance 
where  he  gives  the  opportunity  of  it,  is  not  for 
me  to  say  of  mvself ;  it  is  suffldent  that  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  that  read  thii  story,  that,  when 
they  find  thdr  lives  come  up  in  any  degree  to  any 
similitude  of  cases,  they  wiD  inquire  by  me,  and 
ask  themsdves,  is  not  this  the  time  to  repent  ? 
Perhaps  the  answer  may  touch  them. 

I  have  only  to  add  what  was  then  written, 
that  my  kind  friend  the  Spaniard  finding  no 
other  method  presented  for  conveying  me  to  my 
home,  that  is  to  say,  to  Virginia,  got  a  licence 
for  me  to  come  in  the  next  nilleons  as  a  Spanish 
merchant  to  Cadiz,  where  I  arrived  nfe  with  all 
my  treasure,  for  he  suffered  me  to  be  at  no  ex- 
penses in  his  house  ;  and  from  Cadiz  I  soon  got 
my  passage  on  board  an  English  merchant  ship 
for  London,  from  whence  I  sent  an  account  of 
my  adventures  to  my  wife,  and  where,  in  about 
five  months  more,  she  came  over  to  me,  leaving, 
with  ihll  satisfaction,  the  management  of  all  our 
affairs  In  Vhrginia  in  the  same  faithfid  hands  as 
before. 
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PREFACE. 


Prb7ACE6  are  so  ciutemary  before  books  of  ibis  nature,  to  introduce  them  into  the 
world  by  a  display  of  their  excellences,  that  it  might  be  thought  too  presuming  to  send 
this  performance  abroad  without  some  such  preliminary.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to 
say  it  needs  this  good  office  as  little  as  any  that  has  ever  gone  before  it.  The  pleasant 
and  delightful  part  speaks  for  itself;  the  useful  and  instructive  is  so  large,  and  has 
such  a  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  and  rectify  the  manners,  that  it  would  employ  a 
volume  large  as  itself  to  particularize  the  instructions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

Here  is  room  for  just  and  copious  observations  on  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a 
sober  and  well-governed  education,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  thousands  of  all  ranks  in 
this  nation  for  want  of  it ;  here,  also,  we  may  see  how  much  public  schools  and  charities 
might  be  improved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  many  unhappy  children,  as,  in  this 
town,  are  every  year  bred  up  for  the  executioner. 

The  miserable  condition  of  multitudes  of  youth,  many  of  whose  natural  tempers  are 
dodble,  and  would  lead  them  to  learn  the  best  things  rather  than  the  worst,  b  truly 
deplorable,  and  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  history  of  this  man*s  childhood ;  where,  though 
circumstances  formed  him  by  necessity  to  be  a  thief,  surprising  rectitude  of  principles 
remained  with  him,  and  made  him  early  abhor  the  worst  part  of  his  trade,  and  at  length 
to  forsake  the  whole  of  it.  Had  he  come  into  the  world  with  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous 
education,  and  been  instructed  how  to  improve  the  generous  principles  he  had  in  hiniy 
what  a  fig<tre  might  he  not  have  made,  either  as  a  man  or  a  Christian. 

The  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  in  different  scenes  of  life,  make  a  delightful  field  for 
the  reader  to  wander  in ;  a  garden  where  he  may  gather  wholesome  and  medicinal  fruits, 
none  noxious  or  poisonous ;  where  he  will  see  virtue  and  the  ways  of  wisdom  everywhere 
applauded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded ;  vice  and  extravagance  attended  with 
sorrow,  and  every  kind  of  infelicity ;  and  at  last,  sin  and  shame  g^ing  together,  the 
offender  meeting  with  reproach  and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  with  detestation  and 
punishment. 


PREPACK. 

Every  vicious  reader  will  here  be  encouraged  to  a  cbaDgC)  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  best  and  only  good  end  of  an  impious,  misspent  life  is  repentance ;  that  in  this  there 
is  comfort,  peace,  and  oftentimes  hope  that  the  penitent  shaD  be  received  like  the 
prodigal,  and  hii  latter  end  be  better  than  hit  beginning* 

A  book  founded  on  so  useful  a  plan,  calculated  to  answer  such  valuable  purposes 
as  have  been  specified,  can  require  no  apology ;  nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  the  reader 
whether  it  be  an  exact  historical  relation  of  real  focts,  or  whether  the  hero  of  it  in- 
tended to  present  us,  at  least  in  part,  with  a  moral  romance.  On  either  supposition, 
it  is  equally  serviceable  for  the  discouragement  of  vice  and  the  recommendation  of 

virtue. 

• 

DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


THE 


HISTORY    OF    MOLL    FLANDERS. 


Mt  trae  name  is  so  well  known  in  the  records 
or  registers  at  Newgate,  and  in  tho  Old  Bailey, 
and  there  are  some  thinss  of  such  consequence 
stiJ]  depending  there,  relating  to  my  particular 
conduct,  that  it  is  not  to  be  eipected  I  should 
set  my  name,  or  the  account  of  my  fiunily,  to  this 
work ;  perhaps,  after  my  death,  it  may  be  better 
known,  at  present  it  would  not  be  proper,  no, 
though  a  general  purdon  should  be  issued,  even 
without  ezceptkms  and  reserve  of  persons  or 
crimes. 

It  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  aa  some  of  my 
worst  comrades,  who  are  out  of  the  wav  of  doing 
me  harm,  having  gone  out  of  the  worn  by  the 
steps  and  the  strfaig,  as  I  often  expected  to  go, 
knew  me  by  the  name  of  Moll  Flanders ;  so  you 
may  give  me  leave  to  speak  of  myself  under  that 
name,  till  I  dare  own  who  I  have  been,  as  well  as 
who  lam. 

I  have  been  told,  thai  fai  one  of  our  neighbour 
natioos,  whether  It  be  in  Franoe  or  where  else 
I  know  not,  they  have  an  order  fi:om  the  king 
that  when  any  criminal  is  condemned,  either  to 
die  or  to  the^lies,  or  to  be  transported,  if  they 
leave  any  children,  as  such  are  generally  unpro- 
vkled  for  by  the  poverty  or  forfeiture  of  toefar 
parents,  so  they  are  immediately  taken  care  of 
by  the  government,  and  put  into  a  hospital 
called  the  House  of  Orphans,  where  they  are  bred 
up,  dothed,  fed,  taught,  and  when  fit  to  go  out 
are  placed  to  trades,  or  to  services,  so  as  to  be 
well  able  to  provide  for  themselves  by  an  honest, 
iodnstrkms  behaviour. 

Had  this  been  the  custom  in  our  country,  I 
had  not  been  left  a  poor  desolate  giri,  without 
friends,  without  clothes,  without  hop  or  helper 
in  the  world,  as  was  my  fate,  and  by  whicti  I 
was  not  only  exposed  to  very  great  distresses, 
even  before  I  was  capable  either  oif  understanding 
my  case,  or  how  to  amend  it,  but  brought  into  a 
course  of  life  whidi  was  not  only  scandalous  In 
itself,  but  which  in  its  ordinary  course  tended  to 
the  swift  destruction  both  of  soul  and  body. 

But  tlie  case  was  otherwise  here ;  my  mother 
was  convicted  of  felony  for  a  certain  petty  theft, 
scarce  worth  naming,  vix.  having  an  opportunity 
of  borrowing  three  pieces  of  fine  Holland,  of  a 
certain  draper  in  Cheapride.  The  drcurostances 
are  too  long  to  repeat,  and  I  have  heard  them 
related  so  many  ways,  that  I  can  scarce  be  cer- 
tain  which  is  the  right  account. 

However  it  was^  thia  tlHey  aU  agree  In,  thai 


my  mother  pleaded  her  belly,  and  being  found 
quick  with  child,  she  was  respited  for  about  seven 
months  in  which  time  having  brought  me  into 
the  world,  and  befaig  aJboui  again,  she  was  called 
down,  as  they  term  it^  to  her  former  judgment, 
but  obtained  the  favour  of  being  transported  to 
Viiginla,  and  left  me  about  half  a  year  old,  and 
in  bad  hands  you  may  be  sure. 

This  is  too  near  the  first  hours  of  my  life  for 
roe  to  relate  anything  of  mvself  but^by  hearsay ; 
it  b  enough  to  mention,  that  as  I  was  bom  in 
such  an  unhappy  place,  I  had  no  parish  to  have 
recourse  to  for  my  nourishment  in  my  infancy, 
nor  can  I  give  the  least  account  how  I  was  kept 
alive,  other  than  that  as  I  have  been  told  some 
relation  of  my  mother*s  took  me  away  for  awhile 
as  a  nurse  child,  but  at  whose  expense,  or  by 
whose  directions,  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  it 

The  first  account  that  I  can  recollect,  or  could 
ever  learn  of  myself,  was,  that  I  had  wandered 
among  a  crew  of  those  people  they  call  gipsies 
or  Egyptians,  but  I  believe  it  was  but  a  very 
Uttle  while  that  I  had  been  among  them,  for  I 
had  not  had  my  skin  discoloured  or  blackened,  as 
they  do  very  young  to  all  the  children  they  carry 
about  with  them,  nor  can  I  tell  how  I  came 
among  them,  or  how  I  got  from  them. 

It  was  at  Colchester,  fai  Essex,  that  those 
people  left  roe ;  but  I  have  a  notion  in  my  head 
that  I  left  thero  there  (that  is,  that  I  hid  myself 
and  would  go  no  farther  with  them),  but  I  aro 
not  able  to  be  particular  in  that  account ;  only 
this  I  remember,  that  being  taken  up  by  some  of 
the  parish  oiBcers  of  Colchester,  I  gave  an  ac- 
count that  I  came  into  the  town  with  the  gipsies, 
but  that  I  would  not  go  any  farther  with  them, 
and  that  so  they  had  left  me,  but  whither  tfiey 
were  gone  that  I  knew  not,  nor  could  they  ex- 
pect it  of  me ;  for,  though  they  sent  round  the 
country  to  inquire  alter  them,  it  seems  they 
oould  not  be  found.  ^ 

I  was  now  in  a  way  to  be  provided  for ;  for 
though  I  was  not  a  parish  charge  upon  this  or 
that  part  of  the  town  -by  law,  yet  as  my  case  came 
to  be  known,  and  that  I  was  too  young  to  do  any 
work,  being  not  above  four  years  old,  compassion 
moved  the  magistrates  to  order  some  care  to  be 
taken  of  roe,  and  I  became  one  of  thdr  own  as 
much  as  if  I  had  been  bom  in  the  place. 

In  the  provision  they  made  for  me  it  was  my 
good  hap  to  be  put  to  nurse,  as  they  call  it,  to  a 
woman  who  was  indeed  poor,  but  had  been  in 
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better  circamatanoes,  aod  who  got  a  little  liveli- 
hood  by  taking  fuch  af  I  was  auppoaed  to  be, 
and  keeping  them  with  all  neceisariea  till  they 
were  of  a  certain  age,  in  which  it  might  be  topi- 
poted  they  might  go  to  teryiee,  or  get  their  own 
bread. 

This  woman  had  also  had  a  little  school,  which 
she  kept  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to  work( 
and  having,  as  I  have  said,  lived  before  that  in 
good  fashion,  she  bred  up  the  children  she  took 
with  a  greal  deal  of  art,  b»  wel  as  with  a  graat 
deal  oC  cart,  but  which  was  worth  all  the  rest, 
she  bred  them  up  very  religiously  also,  being 
herself  a  very  sober,  pious  woman,  very  house- 
wifely and  dean,  and  very  mannerly,  and  with 
good  behaviour,  so  that,  excepting  a  plain  diet, 
coarse  lodging,  aod  mean  clothes,  we  were  brought 
up  as  mannerly  as  if  we  had  been  at  the  dancing 
•oboal. 

I  waaeootimMKl  hero  tOl  I  was  oight  yean  old, 
when  I  was  terrified  with  the  news  thoA  the  «*. 
gistmtes^  as  I  think  ther  call  them,  had  ordeied 
that  I  should  go  to  service.  I  was  able  te  do  but 
very  little  wherei^er  I  was  to  go,  except  it  was  to 
run  of  errands,  and  be  a  drodge  to  some  cook- 
maid ;  and  this  they  told  me  of  often,  which  pot 
me  into  a  great  fright,  for  1  had  a  thorough  aver- 
sion to  gofaig  to  servfoe,  es  tliey  called  it.  Chough 
I  was  so  young,  and  I  told  my  nurse,  as  we  ealled 
her,  that  I  believed  I  could  get  my  living  wfthout 

King  to  service,  if  she  pleased  to  let  me ;  tbrshe 
d  taught  me  to  work  with  my  needfo  and  spin 
worsted,  which  is  the  chief  trade  of  that  dty ; 
and  I  told  her,  If  that  she  woetd  keep  me,  I 
would  work  ibr  her,  and  I  would  work  vety  hard. 

I  talked  to  her  ahnest  everv  day  of  working 
hard,  and,  in  short,  I  did  nothing  but  work  and 
cry  an  day,  which  grieved  the  good  kind  woman 
so  much  that  at  last  she  began  to  be  ooneenied, 
for  she  loved  me  very  well. 

One  day  after  this,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
where  all  we  poor  sMIdren  were  at  work,  she  sat 
down  jost  over  against  me,  not  in  her  nsnal  plaee 
ae  mistress,  but  as  If  she  had  set  herseir  en  pur- 
pose to  obser^'e  me  and  see  me  wof^t.  I  ww  deing 
somethfaig  she  had  set  me  to,  as  I  remember ;  it 
was  marking  some  shirts  which  she  had  taken  to 
make,  and  after  awhile  she  began  to  talk  to  me. 
•*  Thou  foolish  child,**  says  she,  **  then  art  dways 
crying,**  fbr  I  was  eiying  then.  **  Prithee,  what 
dost  cry  for?**  •*  Because  they  will  take  me 
away,**  says  I*  **  and  put  me  to  service,  and  I 
can*t  work  house- work.**  "Well,  ohild,**  says 
she,  '*  but  though  you  can't  work  honse-work,  as- 
you  caH  it,  you  will  learn  it  in  time,  and  they 
will  not  pot  you  to  hard  things  at  first**  **  Yet 
they  wiH,**  says  I,  **  and  if  I  cannot  do  it  they 
will  beat  me,  and  the  maids  will  beat  me,  and 
make  me  do  great  ^ork,  and  I  am  but  a  Uttie 
girl,  and  I  cant  do  It  ;**  and  then  I  cried  again 
till  I  could  not  speak  any  more. 

This  moved  my  good  motherly  nurse  so  that 
she  resolved  I  should  not  go  to  service  yet ;  so 
she  bid  me  not  crv,  and  she  would  speak  to  Mr 
Mayor^  and  I  should  not  go  te  service  till  I  was 
bigger. 

Well,  this  did  not  satisfy  ne ;  Ibr  to  think  of 
going  to  service  was  soeh  a  frightful  tUng  to  me 
that  if  she  had  assured  me  I  should  not  have  gone 
mi  I  was  90  years  old,  it  wouM  have  beta  the 


same  to  me,  I  should  have  cried  I  believe  all  the 
time  with  the  very  apprehenston  of  ita  bdoig  to 
be  so  at  last 

When  she  saw  that  I  was  not  padfied  yet  she 
began  to  be  oi^ry  with  me.  *'  And  what  would 
you  have  ?"  says  she.  "Do  I  not  tell  you  that 
yon  shall  not  go  to  service  tiO  you  grow  biggerT 
'«  Ay,"  says  X  "  but  then  I  must  go  at  W" 
**  Why,  whatr  said  she;  "is  the  giri  mad? 
What,  would  yen  be  a  gentlewoman  ?**  «*  Yes," 
sayt  I,  and  cried  heoitiy,  till  I  reared  out  again. 

This  set  the  old  gentlewemoa  a  laiyhhy  st 
me,  as  you  may  be  sure  it  would.  "  Well,  m^ 
dam,  forsooth,**  says  she,  gibing  at  ne,  **  you 
would  be  a  gentlewoman ;  and  now  wonld  yoa 
come  to  be  a  gentlewoman ;  what,  will  y«m  do 
it  by  your  fingen*  ends." 

"  Yes,'*  says  I  again  very  innocently. 

"  Why,  what  eon  jjoueom,**  says  she ;  **  what 
oon  yon  gel  a  day  at  voor  work  ?** 

"  Thteepeooe,**  said  I,  **  when  I  spin,  and  ibur- 
penee  when  I  wMk  phdn  work.** 

"Aksl  poor  gentlewoman,**  said  she  again, 
lougUng;  ••who*  will  that  do  for  thee?** 

**  k  win  heepme,**  saya  I,  "If you  will  let  me 
live  with  you  ,**  and  this  I  said  m  such  a  poor 
petitioning  tone  that  it  made  the  poor  woman's 
neart  yearn  t^  ae,^  as  she  told  me  aiterwards. 

**  But,**  says  she,  '*  that  will  not  keep  yoiv  and 
hoy  yo«  dotes  ttio;  and  who  must  buy  the 
littte  gtntlewoBMn  chithesi**  stye  she^  and  smiled 
all  the  whBe  at  me. 

**  I  will  work  hovdv,  then,**  says  I,  "  and  you 
shaH  have  it  alL" 

<<BBerohfldl  it  will  not  keep  you,**  sayt  she  ; 
"  It  wiH  hontty  find  yqn  in  victuals.**  , 

"  Then  I  will  have  no  victuals,**  says  I  i^n 
very  innoeenlly ;  "  let  me  but  live  with  you.** 

"  Why,  cm  yen  Ure  without  victuals?**  sayt 
die.  "  Yesk"  again  says  I,  very  much  like  a 
cUM,  ytm  mt^  be  suie,  and  still  I  cried  heartily. 

I  hod  no  poli^  in  all  this ;  you  may  easily  see 
it  was  dl  notnrt ;  hut  it  was  joined  wkh  so  much 
ionooence  and  so  much  passion  that,  in  short,  it 
set  the  good  motheriy  creature  a  weeping  too, 
and  she*cried  at  lost  as  lott  as  I  did,  and  then 
took  me,  and  led  me  out  of  the  teoddng-^reom. 
"  Come,*  MJBjB  she^  "you  shall  not  go  to  service, 
you  ehdl  live  with  bm  ;**  and  this  padfied  me  for 
theprssent 

Some  time  after  this  she  gdng  to  wait  on  the 
mayor,  and  talking  ef  such  things  as  belonged  to 
her  bustoess,  at  lost  my  story  oome  up»  and  my 
good  nurse  toM  Mr  Mayor  the  whole  tale.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  call  his  lady 
and  his  two  daughters  to  hear  it ;  and  it  moda 
mirth  enough  among  them,  you  may  be  sure. 

However,  not  a  week  had  passed  over  but  on 
a  sudden  comes  the  mayor's  lady  aod  her  two 
daughters  to  the  house  to  see  my  dd  nurse,  her 
school,  sad  the  bhUdren.    When  they  had  looked 

about  them  a  little,  "  Well,  Mrs ,**  aajvs 

the  lady  to  my  nurM,  "  pray  which  is  the  little 
lets  that  intends  to  be  a  gentlewoman  ?**  I  heard 
her,  tnd  wtt  terribly  fir^tened  at  first,  though 
I  did  not  know  why  neUlier ;  but  the  lady  eane 
up  to  me,  "  Wdl,  Miss,**  says  she,  "  and  what  are 
you  at  work  open?**  The  word  miss  was  a  lan- 
guage that  had  hardly  been  heard  of  in  our 
aehMl,aMl  I  wotidoradwhit  sodoameitfraaahe 
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cdled  ■» ;  hovever,  i  flood  up,  made  a  eiirtsy, 
imI  die  took  mj  work  oat  of  in|r  hood,  looked  o& 
%  tad  tdd  it  wae  very  well;  then  die  took  up 
006  ot  wj  haadiy— *<  Hbj-,'  says  she,  "  the  child 
naj  come  to  be  ageBtlewoman  for  anght  anybody 
kaeirs;  she  has  a  gentlewoman's  hand."  This 
plessed  me  migfaifly,  yon  magr  be  sore,  but  she 
did  not  stop  there ;  bat  ciTing  mo  my  work  again, 
pot  her  hand  in  her  po&et,  gave  me  a  thilnaff, 
sad  Ud  ne  mind  my  work  and  leara  to  work  wefl, 
md  I  aught  bo  a  gentfewomaB  for  aui^t  she 
knew. 

Mew^  an  thia  while  my  good  old  nurse,  the 
lady,  sod  all  the  rest  of  tlMB^  did  not  undentand 
meat  all,  for  they  meant  one  aort  of  thing  by  the 
wwd  gentlewoman  and  I  meant  quite  anoUwr; 
Isr,  alaSk  all  I  ondentood  by  being  a  gentlewo- 
asa  was»  to  be  able  to  work  for  myself,  and  to 
geteaeogh  im  kieep  me  without  tikat  terrible  bug- 
btsr,  "going  t»  serviee;**  wheraaa  they  meant 
to  live  gre^  rich,  and  highr  and  I  know  not 


Wefl,  aftea  the  mtajfof^  lady  waa  gone,  her  two 
daogliten  eame  in,  and  they  eaUed  for  the  ceni- 
tltrnxoan  too»  end  they  talked  a  long  whib  to 
ae,  sad  1  eiwewid  them  in  m^  lanooent  way, 
but  always,  if  ttoy  asked,  me  whether  I  neelfed 
to  be  a  gentlewoman.  L  answeied  **  Yea."  At 
last  eae  ^  then  asked  me  what  a  gentlewoman 
wan  Thafc  pnssled  me  muoh»  but  however  I 
explained  myself  negatively,  that  it  was  one  that 
dkl  not  go  to  serviee  to  do  houso-work.  They 
were  piMied  to  be  faaSikiT  with  me^  and  liked 
myliltle  prattle  to  them,  which  it  seems. wsae 
agreeable  eoougli  to  them*  and  they  gave  me 

As  for  my  monev,  I  gave  it  to  my  Mrs  Nurse, 
ai  leafled  her,  and  totdher  she  shomd  hav«  all  I 
got  ibr  myself  when  1  was  a  gentlewomaB,  as  well 
Si  BOW.  By  this  and  some  other  of  my  talk  my 
eUtetorsm  began  to  understand  me  about  vi4iat  I 
meant  by  befaig  a  gentlewoman,  and  that  I  ua- 
dentoed  by  it  no  more  than  to  be  aUe  toget  my 
bread  by  my  own  woik ;  and  at  last  she  asked 
me  whether  it  was  not  so. 

I  told  her  <«  Yes,"  and  I  insisted  on  It,  that  to 
do  80  was  to  be  a  gentlewoman ;  "  For,"  says  I, 
"*  there  is  such  a  one,**  naming  a  woman  that 
mended  lace  and  washed  the  laines'  laced  heads ; 
"  ihe,*  8a>s  I,  **  is  a  gentlewoman,  and  they  call 
her  madam." 

"  Poor  child,*'  says  my  good  old  nurse,  "  you 
may  soon  be  such  a  genUewoman  as  that,  for  she 
Is  a  person  of  ill  fome^  and  has  had  two  or  three 
bastards." 

I  did  not  onderstand  anythinff  of  that,  but  an- 
swered, **  I  am  sure  they  call  her  madam,  and 
she  does  not  go  to  aervice,  nor  do  housework ;" 
and  themfore  I  inosted  that  she  was  a  gentle- 
woasn,  and  I  would  be  such  a  gentlewom^  as 
that 

The  ladies  were  told  all  this  again,  to  be  sure, 
nd  they  made  themselves  merry  with  it,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  young  ladies  (Mr 
Mayor's  daoRhters)  would  come  and  see  me,  and 
sak  where  the  little  gentlewoman  was,  which 
nmde  me  not  a  Uttle  proud  of  myselt 

This  held  a  great  whiles  and  I  was  often  visited 
by  these  yonng  ladles^  and  sometimes  ttisor 


brought  othors  vrith  them,  so  that  I  was  known 
by  it  almost  all  over  ihe  town. 

I  was  now  about  ten  years  old,  and  began  to 
look  a  little  womanish,  for  I  was  mighty  grave 
and  humble»  very  mannerly ;  and,  as  I  had  often 
heand  the  ladies  say  I  was  pretty,  and  would  be 
a  very  handsome  woman,  so  you  may  be  sure  that 
hearing  them  say  so  made  me  not  a  little  proud ; 
however,  that  pride  had  no  ill  effect  upon  me  ye^ 
only  as  they  often  gave  me  money,  and  I  gave  it 
all  to  my  old  nurse ;  she^  honest  womaa,  was  so 
just  to  me  as  to  lay  it  all  out  again  for  me, 
and  gave  me  head-dreseea,  linen,  gloves,  and 
ribands,  and  I  went  vei^  neat,  and  always  dean, 
for  that  I  would  do^  and.if  I  had  sags  oa  I  would 
always  be  clean,  or  else  I  would  dabble  them  in 
water  myself;  but  I  say,  my  good  nurse,  when  I 
had  money  given  mor  very  honestly  laid  it  out  for 
me,  and  would  always  tell  the  ladles  this  or  that 
was  bought  with  their  money,  and  tliis  made 
them  oftentimea  give  me  morsb  till  at  last  I  was 
iadeed  called  upon  by  the  magistrates,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  to  go  out  to  service ;  but  then  I  waa 
come  to  be  so  good  a  workwoman  myself,  and 
the  ladies  wnse  ao  kind  to  me,  that  it  was  plain  I 
could  maintain  myself  that  is  tosay,  Icouldeam 
as  much  for  my  nurse  as  she  was  able  by  it  to 
ke^  me ;  so  she  told  them  that  if  they  would 
give  her  leave  she  would  keep  the  gentlewoman, 
as  she  called,  me,  to  be  her  aasistant,  and  teach 
the  children*  which  I  was  very  well  able  to  do, 
for  I  waa  very  nimble  at  mv  work,  and  had  a. 
good  hand  with  my  needle^  though  I  was  yet  very 
young. 

But  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  did 
not  end  here ;,  for  when  they  came  to  understand 
that  I  waa  no  more  maintained  by  the  public 
allowance,  as  before,  they  gave  me  money  oftener 
than  formedy,  and  as  I  grew  up  they  brought 
me  work  to  do  for  them,  anch  as  linen  to  make, 
and  laces  to  mend,  and  heads  to  drcm  up^  and 
not  only  paid  ma  for  doing  them,  but  even  taught 
me  how  to  do  them ;  so  that  now  I  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman indeed,  as  I  understood  that  word,  and 
as  Idesired  to  be ;  for,  by  the  time  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  I  not  only  found  myself  clothes  and 
paid  my  nurse  for  my  keeping,  but  got  money  ia 
myjpocket  too  beforehand. 

The  ladies  also  gave  me  clothes  frequently  of 
their  own  or  their  childien*s,  end  stockings,  some 
petticoats,  some  gowns,  some  ohe  thing,  some  an- 
otheiv  and  these  my  old  woman  managed  for  me 
like  a  mena  mother,  and  kept  them  for  me^ 
obliged  me  to  mend  them  and.  tun  them  and 
twist  them  to  the  beat  advantage,,  for  she  was  a 
rare  housewife. 

At  last  one  of  the  ladiea  took  so  much  foncy 
to  me  that  she  would  have  me  home  to  her 
house,  for  a  months  she  said,  to  ho  among  her 
daughters. 

lK>w,  though  this  was  ezoeedipg  kind  in  her, 
yet,  as  my  old  good  woman  said  to  her,  unless 
she  resolved  to  keep  me  for  good  and  all,  she 
would  do  the  little  gentlewoman  more  harm  than 
good.  "Well,**  says  the  lady,  '<that  is  true, 
and  therefore  I  will  only  take  her  home  for  a 
week,  that  I  may  see  how  mv  daughtera  and  she 
agree  toother,  and  how  I  like  her  temper,  and 
then  I  will  toll  you  more ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  anybody  comea  to  see  her  aa  they  used  to  do^ 
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yoa  may  only  tell  them  you  have  sent  her  to  my 
bouse. 

This  was  prOdently  managed  enough*  and  T 
went  to  the  ladyli  house,  hut  I  was  so  pleased 
there  with  the  young  ladies,  and  they  so  pleased 
with  me,  that  I  had  enough  to  do  to  come  away, 
and  they  were  as  unwilling  to  paK  with  mo. 

However,  I  did  oome  away,  and  lived  almost  a 
year  more  with  my  honest  old  woman,  and  be- 
gnn  now  to  be  very  helpftil  to  her;  for  I  was 
almost  14  years  old,  was  tall  of  my  age,  and 
looked  a  little  womanish ;  but  I  had  such  a  taste 
of  genteel  living  at  the  lady's  house  that  I  was 
not  so  easy  in  my  old  quarters  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  I  thought  it  was  fine  to  be  a  gentlewoman 
indeed,  for  I  had  quite  other  notions  of  a  gentle- 
woman now  than  I  had  befote;  and,  as  I 
thought,  I  say,  that  it  was  fine  to  be  a  gentlewo- 
man,  so  I  loved  to  be  among  gentlewomen,  and 
therefore  I  longed  to  be  there  agahi. 

About  the  time  that  I  was  fourteen  years  and 
a  quarter  old,  my  good  old  nurse — ^mother  I 
ought  rather  to  call  her — ^fell  sick  and  died.  I 
was  then  in  a  sad  condition  indeed ;  for,  as  there 
is  no  great  bustle  in  potting  an  end  to  a  poor 
body's  family,  when  once  they  are  carried  to  the 
grave,  so  the  poor  good  woman  being  buried,  the 
parish  children  she  kept  were  immediately  re- 
moved by  the  churchwardens,  the  school  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  children  of  it  had  no  more  to  do 
but  just  to  stay  at  home  till  they  were  sent  some- 
where else ;  and,  as  for  what  she  left,  her  daugh- 
ter, a  married  woman  with  sii  or  seven  children, 
came  and  swept  it  all  away  at  once,  and,  re- 
moving the  goods,  they  had  no  more  to  say  to  me 
than  to  jest  with  me,  and  tell  me  that  the  little 
gentlewoman  might  set  up  for  herself  if  she 
pleased. 

I  was  friffhtened  almost  out  of  my  wits,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  was,  as  it  were, 
turned  oat  of  doors  to  the  wide  world;  and 
that  which  was  still  worse,  the  old  honest 
woman  had  two  and  twenty  shillings  of  mine  in 
her  hand,  which  was  all  the  estate  the  little 
gentlewoman  had  in  the  world,  and  when  I 
asked  the  daughter  for  It,  she  buflTed  me,  and 
laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it 

It  was  true,  the  good  woman  had  told  her 
daughter  of  it,  and  that  it  lay  in  such  a  place, 
and  that  it  was  'the  child's  monev,  ana  had 
called  once  or  twice  for  me,  to  give  it  me,  but  I 
was  unhappily  out  of  the  way,  somewhere  or 
other,  and  when  I  came  back  she  was  past  being 
in  a  condition  to  speak  of  it;  however,  the 
daughter  was  so  honest  afterward  as  to  give  it 
me,  though  at  first  she  used  me  cruelly  about 
it. 

But  my  new  generous  mistress,  for  she  ex- 
eeeded  the  good  woman  I  was  with  before  in 
everything,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  estate — 
I  say  in  everything  except  honesty — and  for  that, 
though  this  was  a  lady  most  exactly  just,  yet  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  on  all  occasions,  that  the 
first,  though  poor,  was  as  uprightly  honest  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be. 

Now  was  I  a  poor  gentlewoman  indeed,  and 
was  just  that  very  night  to  be  turned  into  the 
wide  world ;  for  the  daughter  removed  all  the 
goods»  and  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  fodgfaig  to  go 


to,  or  a  btf  of  bread  to  eat :  but  It 
of  the  neighbours  who  had  known  my  circum- 
stances took  so  much  compassion  of  me  as  to 
acquaint  the  lady  in  whose  family  I  had  been  a 
week,  at  I  mentioned  above,  and  immediately 
she  sent  her  mkid  to  fetch  me  away,  and  her 
two  daughters  jcame  with  the  maid,  though  un- 
sent;  so  1  went  with  them  b^^  said  baggage, 
and  with  a  glad  heart  yon  may  be  sure :  the 
fright  of  my  condition  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  me  that  I  did  not  want  now  to  be 
a  gentlewoman,  but  was  very  willing  to  be  a 
servant,  and  thai  any  kind  of  servant  they 
thought  fit  to  have  me  be. 

1  was  no  sooner  carried  away,  as  I  have  said, 
by  this  good  gentlewoman,  but  the  first  lady, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mayor's  lady  that  was,  sent 
her  two  dac^ters  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
another  fomily  wfiich  bad  taken  notice  of  me 
when  I  WW  the  little  gentlewoman,  and  had  given 
me  work  to  do,  sent  for  me  after  ber»  so  that  I 
was  mightily  made  of,  as  we  say ;  nay,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  angry,  eapedally  muAmwt^  the 
mayoress,  that  her  friend  had  taken  me  away 
from  her  as  they  called  it ;  for,  as  she  said,  1  was 
hem  by  right,  she  having  been  the  first  that 
took  any  notice  of.  me,  but  they  that  had  me 
would  not  part  with  me,  and  as  for  me,  though 
I  should  have  been  very  well  treated  with  any  of 
the  other,  yet  1  could  not  be  better  tlian  where 
I  was. 

Here  I  continued  tiU  I  was  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  here  I  had  all 
th^  ulvantages  for  my  education  that  oould  be 
imagined;  the  lady  had  masters  home  in  her 
own  house  to  teach  her  daughters  to  dance,  and 
to  mak  PKnch,  and  to  write,  and  others  to 
teach  them  music ;  and  as  I  was  always  with 
them,  I  learnt  as  fasi  as  they,  and  though  the 
masters  were  not  appointed  to  teach  me,  yet  I 
learnt  by  imitation  and  inquiry  all  that  they 
learnt  by  instruction  and  diiectioa  So  th^  in 
short,  I  learned  to  dance  and  spMk  French  as 
well  as  any  of  them*  and  to  sii^  much  better, 
for  I  had  a  better  voice  than  any  of  them ;  I 
could  not  so  readily  oome  at  playing  on  the 
harpsicord  or  spinnct,  because  1  had  no  instru- 
ment of  my  own  to  practise  on,  and  could  only 
come  at  theirs  in  the  intervals  when  they  left 
it,  which  was  uncertain,  but  yet  I  learnt  tolera- 
bly well  too,  and  the  young  ladies  at  length  got 
two  instruments,  that  is  to  say,  a  harpsichord 
and  a  spinnet,  and  then  they  taught  me  them- 
selves ;  but  as  to  dancing,  they  oould  hardly  help 
my  learning  country  dances,  because  they  always 
wanted  me  to  make  up  an  even  number;  and, on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  as  heartOy  willing  to 
leom  me  everything  that  they  had  been  tai^t 
themselves,  as  I  could  be  to  take  the  learning. 

By  this  means  I  had,  as  I  have  said  above,  all 
the  advantages  of  education  that  I  could  have 
had,  if  I  had  been  as  much  a  gentlewoman  as 
they  were  with  whom  I  lived,  and  in  some 
things  1  had  the  advantage  of  my  ladies,  tfaoogh 
they  were  mv  superiors;  vis.  that  mine  were 
all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  which  all  their  for- 
tunes could  not  furnish.  First,  I  was  apparently 
handsomer  than  any  of  them  ;  secondly,  I  was 
better  shaped;  and  thirdly,  I  sung  better,  by 
which  1  mean  I  had  a  better  voice ;  in  all  which 
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TOO  win,  I  hope,  allow  me  to  say,  I  do  not  speak 
iDv  owD  conceit  of  myself,  but  the  opinion  of  all 
thti  knew  the  fkmtly. 

I  had  with  all  these  the  common  vanity  of  my 
les,  viz.  that  belnp  really  taken  for  very  hand- 
lome,  or,  if  you  please,  for  a  great  beauty,  I  very 
srell  knew  it,  and  had  as  good  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  anybody  else  could  have  of  me,  and 
particularly  I  loved  to  hear  anybody  speak  of  it, 
which  could  not  but  happen  to  me  sometimes, 
isd  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

Thus  far  I  have  had  a  smooth  story  to  tell  of 
DSTKir,  and  in  all  this  parffif  my  life  I  not  only 
bad  the  reputation  of  living  in  a  very  good 
iamily,  and  a  family  noted  and  respected  every- 
where for  virtue  and  sobriety,  and  for  every 
valuable  thing ;  but  I  had  the  character,  too,  of 
a  very  sober,  modest,  and  virtuous  young 
woman,  and  such  I  had  always  been ;  neither 
had  I  yet  any  occasion, to  think  of  anything  else, 
or  to  know  what  a  temptation  to  wickedness 
meant 

fiut  that  which  I  was  too  vain  of  was  my  ruin, 
or  rather  my  vanity  was  the  cause  of  it.  The 
lady  in  the  house  where  I  was  had  two  sons, 
pong  gentlemen  of  very  promising  parts  and  of 
extraordinary  behaviour,  and  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  very  well  with  them  both,  but  they 
mauaged  themselves  with  me  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent manner. 

The  eldest,  a  gay  gentleman  that  knew  the 
town  as  well  as  the  country,  and  though  he 
bad  levity  enough  to  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  yet 
bad  too  much  judgment  of  things  to  pay  dear 
for  his  pleasures ;  he  began  with  that  unhappv 
snare  to  all  women,  viz.  taking  notice  upon  all 
occasions  bow  pretty  I  was,  as  he  called  it,  how 
agreeable,  how  well  carriaged,  and  the  like,  and 
this  be  contrived  so  subtilly,  as  if  he  had  known 
as  well  how  to  catch  a  woman  in  his  net  as  a 
partridge  when  he  went  a  setting ;  for  he  would 
contrive  to  be  talking  this  to  Ids  sisters  when, 
thoufiifa  1  was  not  by,  yet  when  he  knew  1  was 
sot  so  &r  ofl^  but  that  I  should  be  sure  to  hear 
^om :  his  sisters  would  return  softly  to  him— • 
**  Hufh,  brother,  she  will  hear  you  ;  she  b  but  in 
the  next  room.**  Then  he  would  put  it  off,  and 
talk  ioftlier,  as  if  he  had  not  known  it,  and 
began  to  acknowledge  he  was  wrong ;  and  then, 
II  if  he  had  forgot  iSmself,  he  would  speak  aloud 
igsin,  and  I,  that  was  so  well  pleased  to  hear  it, 
vas  sore  to  listen  for  it  upon  all  occasions. 

After  he  bad  thus  baited  his  hook,  and  found 
s^y  enough  the  method  how  to  lay  it  in  my 
^ly,  he  played  an  opener  game,  and  one  day 
going  by  bis  sister's  chamber  when  I  was  there, 
domg  something  about  dressing  her,  he  comes 
in  with  an  air  of  gaiety.  "  O !  Mrs  Betty,**  said 
he  to  me,  **  how  do  you  do,  Mrs  Betty  ?  do  not 
your  cheeks  bum,  Mrs  Betty  ?"  1  made  a  curtsy, 
sad  blushed,  but  s^d  nothing.  "  What  makes 
jwi  talk  so,  brother?**  says  the  lady.  «« Why," 
lays  he,  •*we  have  been  talking  of  her  below 
Jairs  thU  half  hour."  »•  Well,"  says  his  sister, 
**  yoo  cannot  say  harm  of  her,  that  I  am  sure, 
10  it  b  no  matter  what  you  have  been  talking 
Bbouf— «  Nay,"  says  he,  "  It  b  so  far  from 
talking  harm  of  her,  that  we  have  been  talking 
*  P««*  de«l  of  good,  and  a  great  many  fine 
uiogi  have  been  said  of  Mts  Betty,  I  assure 


you,  and  particularly  that  she  b  the  handsomest 
young  woman  in  Colchester,  and,  in  short,  they 
begin  to  toast  her  health  in  the  town." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  brother,"  says  the  sister. 
"  Betty  wants  but  one  thing,  but  she  had  as 
good  want  every  thing,  for  the  market  is  against 
our  sex  just  now  ;  and  if  a  young  woman  have 
beauty,  birth,  breeding,  wit,  sense,  manners, 
modesty,  and  all  these  to  an  extreme,  yet  if 
she  have  not  money,  she  b  nobody ;  she  had  as 
good  want  them  all,  for  nothing  but  money  now 
recommends  a  woman  ;  the  men  play  the  game 
all  into  their  own  hands." 

Her  younger  brother,  who  was  by,  cried, 
"  Hold,  sbter ;  you  run  too  fast ;  I  am  an  excep- 
tion  to  your  rule,  1  assure  you.  If  I  find  a  woman 
so  accomplished  as  you  talk  of,  I  say,  I  assure 
you,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  about  the 
money." 

"  O,"  says  the  sister,  "  but  you  will  take  care 
not  to  fancy  one  of  them  without  the  money." 

**  You  do  not  know  that  neither,"  says  the 
brother. 

"  But  why  sister,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
'*  why  do  you  exclaim  so  at  the  men,  for  aiming 
so  much  at  the  fortune  ?  You  are  none  of  them 
that  want  a  fortune,  whatever  else  you  want." 

**  1  understand  you,  brother,"  replies  the  lady 
very  smartly.  "  You  suppose  I  have  the  money, 
and  want  the  beauty ;  but  as  times  go  now,  the 
first  will  do  without  the  last,  so  I  have  the  better 
of  my  neighbours." 

«  Well,"  says  the  younger  brother,  "  but  your 
neighbours,  as  you  call  them,  may  be  even  with 
you,  for  beauty  will  steal  a  husband  sometimes 
in  spite  of  money,  and  when  the  maid  chances 
to  be  handsomer  than  the  mistress,  she  often- 
times makes  as  good  a  market,  and  rides  in  a 
coach  before  her." 

I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  withdraw, 
and  leave  them,  and  I  did  so ;  but  not  so  far 
but  that  I  heard  all  their  dbcourse,  in  which  I 
heard  abundance  of  fine  things  said  of  myself, ' 
which  served  to  prompt  my  vam'ty.  But  this  I 
soon  found  was  not  the  way  to  increase  my  in- 
terest in  the  family;  for  the  sister  and  the 
younger  brother  fell  grievously  out  about  it ;  and 
as  he  said  some  very  disobliging  things  to  her 
upon  my  account,  so  I  could  easily  see  that  she 
resented  them,  by  her  future  conduct  to  me, 
which  indeed  was  very  unjust  to  me,  for  I  had 
never  had  the  least  thought  of  what  she  sus- 
pected as  to  her  younger  brother.  Indeed  the 
elder  brother,  in  his  distant  remote  way,  had 
said  a  great  many  things,  as  in  jest,  which  I  had 
the  folly  to  believe  were  in  earnest,  or  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  what  1  ought  to  have 
supposed  he  never  intended,  and  perhaps  never 
thought  of. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  came  'running  up 
stairs  towards  the  room  where  his  sbters  used 
to  sit  and  work,  as  he  often  used  to  do,  and 
calling  to  them  before  he  came  in,  as  was  hb 
way  too,  I  being  there  alone,  stepped  to  the 
door,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  ladles  arp  not  here ; 
they  are  walked  down  the  garden."  As  I  stepped 
forward  to  say  this,  towards  the  door,  he  was 
just  got  to  the  door,  and  clasping  me  in  his  arms, 
as  if  it  had  been  by  chance,  •*  O  I  Mrs  Betty," 
says  he,  "  are  you  here  ?    That  b  better  still.  I 
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want  to  speak  with  you  more  tlioii  I  do  to  them  ;*' 
and  then  having  mc  in  his  arras,  he  kissed  me 
three  or  four  times. 

I  struggled  to  get  away,  and  yet  did  it  but 
faintly  neither,  and  he  held  ms  fast  and  still 
kissed  me,  till  he  was  almost  out  of  breath,  and 
then  sitting  down,  says,  **  Dear  Betty,  I  am  in 
love  with  yoQ." 

His  wonis,  1  must  confess,  fired  my  blood ;  all 
my  spirits  flew  about  my  heart,  and  put  mc  into 
disorder  enough,  which  he  might  easily  have 
seen  in  my  face.  Ho  repeated  it  afterwards 
several  times,  that  he  was  in  love  with  me,  and 
my  heart  spoke  as  plain  as  a  voice,  that  I  liked 
It.  Nay,  whenever  ho  said  I  am  in  love  with 
you,  my  blushes  replied,  would  you  were,  sir. 

However,  nothing  else  passed  at  this  time ;  it 
was  but  a  surprise,  and  when  he  was  gone,  I 
soon  recovered  myself  again.  He  had  stayed 
longer  with  me,  but  he  happened  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  and  see  his  sisters  coming  up  the 
garden ;  so  he  took  his  leave,  kissed  mc  a^'iin, 
told  me  he  was  very  serious,  and  I  should  hear 
more  of  him  very  quickly,  and  away  he  went, 
leaving  me  infinitely  pleased,  though  surprised ; 
and  had  there  not  been  one  misfortune  in  it,  I 
bad  been  in  the  right ;  but  the  mistake  lay  here, 
that  Mrs  Betty  was  in  earnest,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  not 

From  this  time  my  head  run  upon  strange 
things,  and  I  may  truly  say  I  was  not  myself, 
to  have  such  a  gentleman  talk  to  me  of  being  in 
love  with  me,  and  of  my  being  such  a  charming 
creature,  as  he  told  me  2  was.  These  were  things 
I  knew  not  how  to  bear ;  my  vanity  was  elevated 
to  the  last  degree ;  it  is  true,  I  had  my  head  full 
of  pride,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  times,  I  had  not  one  thought  of  my  own 
safety,  or  of  my  virtue  about  me ;  and  hiul  my 
voung  master  offered  it  at  first  sight,  ho  might 
have  taken  any  liberty  he  thought  fit  with  me ; 
but  he  did  not  see  his  advantage,  which  was  my 
happiness  for  that  time. 

After  this  attack,  it  was  not  long  but  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  catch  me  again,  and 
almost  in  the  same  posture ;  indeed,  it  had  more 
<^  design  in  it  on  his  part,  though  not  on  my 
part.  It  was  thus  : — ^the  young  ladies  were  all 
gone  arvisiting  with  their  mother ;  his  brother 
was  out  of  town ;  and  as  for  his  father,  he  had 
been  in  London  for  a  week  before.  He  had  so 
well  watched  me,  that  he  knew  where  I  was, 
though  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  he  was 
in  the  house ;  and  he  briskly  comes  up  stairs, 
and  seeing  mo  at  work  comes  into  the  room  to 
me  directly,  and  began  just  as  he  did  before, 
with  taking  me  in  his  arms  and  kissing  mc  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

It  was  the  youngest  sister's  chamber  that  I 
was  in,  and  as  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
but  the  maids  below  stairs,  he  was,  it  may  be, 
the  ruder :  in  short,  he  began  to  be  in  earnest 
with  me  indeed ;  perhaps  he  found  me  a  little 
too  easy,  for  God  knows.  I  made  no  resistance 
to  him  while  he  only  held  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me ;  indeed,  1  was  too  well  pleased  with  it 
to  resist  Mm  much. 

However,  as  it  were,  tired  viith  that  kind  of 
work,  we  sat  down,  and  there  he  talked  with 
me  a  great  while ;  he  said  he  was  charmed  with 


me,  and  that  he  could  not  rest  night  or  day  till 
he  had  told  me  how  he  was  in  love  with  me ;  and 
if  I  was  able  to  love  him  again,  and  would  make 
him  happy,  I  should  be  the  saving  of  his  life, 
and  many  such  fine  things.  I  said  little  to  him 
again,  but  easily  discovered  I  was  a  fool,  and 
that  I  did  not  'in  the  least  perceive  what  be 
meant. 

Then  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  I  walked  with  him ;  and  by  and 
by,  taking  his  advantage,  he  threw  me  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  kissed  me  there  most  violently; 
but  to  give  him  his  ^ue,  offered  no  manner  oif 
rudeness  to  me,  only  kissed  me  a  great  while. 
After  this  he  thought  he  had  heai^  somebody 
come  up  stairs ;  so  he  got  off  from  the  bed,  lifted 
me  up,  professing  a  great  deal  of  love  for  mc 
but  told  me  it  was  all  an  honest  affection,  and 
that  he  meant  no  ill  to  me ;  and  with  that  he 
put  five  guineas  into  my  hand,  and  went  down 
stairs. 

I  was  more  confounded  with  the  money  than 
I  was  before  with  the  love,  and  began  to  be 
so  elevated,  that  I  scarce  knew  the  ground  I 
stood  on.  I'am  the  more  particular  in  this  part, 
that  if  my  story  oomes  to  be  read  by  any  innocent 
young  body,  they  may  learn  from  it  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  mischieb  which  attend 
an  early  knowledge  of  their  own  beauty.  If  a 
young  woman  once  thinks  herself  handsome,  she 
never  doubts  the  truth  of  any  man  that  tells  her 
he  is  in  love  with  her ;  for  if  she  bdievea  herself 
charming  enongh  to  captivate  him,  It  is  naUml 
to  expect  the  effects  of  it 

This  young  gentleman  had  fired  his  indinalion 
as  much  as  he  had  my  vanity,  and  as  if  he  had 
found  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  was  sorry 
he  did  not  take  hold  of  it,  he  comes  up  again 
in  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  and  falls  to  work 
with  me  again  as  before,  only  with  a  little  less 
introduction. 

And  first  when  he  entered  the  room,  he  turned 
about  and  shut  the  door.  "  Mrs  Betty,"  sani  he, 
"  I  fancied  before  somebody  was  coming  up 
stairs,  but  it  was  not  so;  however,**  adds  he. 
**  if  they  find  me  in  the  rootn  with  yon,  thcr 
shan't  catch  me  kissing  you.**  I  told  him  I  dxl 
not  know  who  should  be  coming  up  stairs,  for  I 
believed  there  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  the 
cook  and  the  other  maid,  and  they  never  come 
up  those  stairs.  **  Well,  my  dear,**  says  he,  *'  i( 
is  good,  to  be  sure,  however;**  and  so  he  sits 
down,  and  we  began  to  talk ;  and  now,  thoii<rh 
I  was  still  all  on  fire  with  his  first  visit,  and  s:ud 
little,  ho  did,  as  it  were,  put  words  in  my  ntouth. 
telling  me  how  passionatdy  he  lo\*ed  me,  and 
that  though  he  could  not  mention  such  a  thing 
till  he  came  to  his  estate,  yet  he  was  resolved  to 
make  me  happy  then,  and  himself  too  ;  that  i« 
to  say,  to  marry  mo,  and  abundance  of  such  fine 
things,  which  i,  poor  fool,  did  not  understand 
the  drift  of,  but  acted  as  if  there  was  no  sorfa 
thing  as  any  kind  of  love  but  that  which  tendod 
to  matrimony ;  and  if  he  had  spoke  of  that,  1 
had  no  room,  as  well  as  no  power  to  have  ssa<i 
no ;  but  we  were  not  come  that  length  yet 

We  had  not  sat  long,  but  he  got  up,  and 
stopped  my  very  breath  with  kisses,  threw  mo 
upon  the  bed  again ;  but  then,  being  both  wvll 
wanned,  he  went  (arthcr  with  me  than  decencv 
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permits  me  to  mention,  nor  bad  it  been  in  my 
[>ower  to  have  denied  him  at  tbat  moment,  had 
he  oflered  much  more  than  he  did. 

However,  though  be  took  these  freedoms  with 
me,  it  did  not  go  to  that  which  they  call  the  last 
favour,  which,  to  do  bim  justice,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt; and  he  made  that  self-denial  of  his  a 
plea  for  all  his  freedoms  with  me  upon  other 
occasions  after  this.  When  this  was  over,  he 
stayed  but  a  little  while,  but  he  put  almost  a 
handful  of  gold  in  my  hand,  and  left  mc,  making 
a  thousand  protestations  of  his  passion  for  me, 
and  of  his  loving  me  above  all  the  women  in  the 
world. 

It  will  not  be  strange  if  I  now  began  to  think, 
but  alas !  it  was  but  very  little  solid  reflection : 
I  bad  a  most  unbounded  stock  of  vanity  and 
pride,  and  but  a  very  little  stock  of  virtue ;  I  did 
indeed  cast  sometimes  with  myself  what  my 
ycan^  master  aimed  at,  but  thought  of  nothing 
hat  tbe  fine  words  and  the  gold ;  whether  he 
intended  to  marry  me,  or  not  to  marry  me, 
siemcd  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  to  me, 
3or  did  my  thoughts  so  much  as  suggest  to  me 
tbe  nccessitv  of  making  any  capitulation  for 
myselA  till  he  came  to  make  a  kind  of  formal 
proposal  to  me,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

Thus  I  gave  up  myself  to  a  readiness  of  being 
ruined  without  the  least  concern,  and  am  a  fair 
memento  to  all  young  women  whose  vanity  pre- 
vails over  their  virtue.     Nothing  was  ever  so  stu- 
pid on  both  sides :  had  I  acted  as  became  me,  and 
rented  as  virtue  and  honour  required,  this  gen- 
tleman had  cither  desisted  his  attacks,  finding  cc 
room  to  expect  the  accomplishment  9t  his  de- 
iign,  or  had  made  fair  and  honourable  proposals 
of  marriage  -,  in  which  case,  whoever  hsid  blamed 
bim  nobody  could  have  blamed  me.     In  short,  if 
be  bad  known  me,  and  how  easy  the  trifle  he 
aimed  at  was  to  be  had,  he  would  have  troubled 
bit  head  no  farther,  but  have  given  me  four  or 
five  guineas^  and  have  lain  with  me  the  next  time 
he  bad  come  at  mc  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had 
known  his  thoughts,  and  how  iiard  he  thought  I 
would  be  to  be  gained,  I  might  have  made  my  own 
terms  with  him ;  and  if  I  had  not  capitulated  for 
an  immediate  marriage,  I  might  for  a  mainte- 
nance till  marriage,  and  might  have  had  what  I 
would,  for  he  was  already  rich  to  excess,  besides 
vbat  he  bad  in  expectation  ;  but  I  had  wholly 
abandoned  all  such  thoughts  as  these,  and  was 
taken  up  only  with  the  pride  of  my  beauty,  and 
of  being  beloved  by  such  a  gentleman ;  as  for  the 
sold  I  spent  virhole  hours  in  looking  upon  it,  I 
told  tbe  guineas  over  and  over  a  thousand  times 
a  day ;  never  poor  vain  creature  was  so  wrapt  up 
^th  every  part  of  the  story  as  I  was,  not  consi- 
dering what  was  before  me,  and  how  near  my  ruin 
vu  at  the  door ;  indeed,  I  think  I  rather  wished 
Ibr  that  ruin  than  studied  to  avoid  it. 

lo  tbe  meantime,  however,  I  was  oiinning 
eoongfa  not  to  give  the  least  room  to  any  m  the 
iam\y  to  suspect  me,  or  to  imagine  that  I  had 
the  least  correspondence  with  him ;  I  scarce  ever 
looked  towards  him  in  public,  or  answered  if  he 
spoke  to  me,  if  anybody  was  near  us  i  but  for  all 
that  we  had  every  now  and  then  a  little  encoun- 
ter, where  we  had  room  for  a  word  or  two,  and 
now  and  then  a  kiss,  but  no  hir  opportunity  for 
tbe  uischief  intended  i  and  espedally  consider- 


ing that  he  made  more  circumlocution  than  if  he 
had  known  my  thoughts  he  had  occasion  for,  and 
the  work  appearing  difficult  to  him  he  really  made 
it  so. 

But  as  the  devil  is  an  unwearied  tempter,  so  he 
never  fails  to  find  opportunity  for  that  wickedness 
he  invites  to.  It  was  one  evening  that  I  was  in 
the  garden  with  his  two  younger  sisters  and  him^ 
self,  and  all  very  innocently  merry,  when  he  found 
means  to  convey  a  note  into  my  hand,  by  which 
he  directed  roe  to  understand  that  he  would  to- 
morrow desire  me  publicly  to  go  of  an  errand  for 
him  into  the  town,  and  that  I  should  see  him 
somewhere  by  the  way. 

Accordingly  after  dinner  he  very  gravely  says 
to  me,  his  sisters  being  all  by,  ^  Mrs  Betty.  I 
must  ask  a  favour  of  you.** — "What  is  that?*' 
says  his  second  sister.  **  Nay,  sister,'*  sayit  he, 
very  gravely,  "  if  you  cannot  spare  Mrs  Betty  to- 
day, any  other  time  will  do.'* — "  Yes,"  they  said, 
they  could  spare  her  well  enough,  and  the  sister 
begged  pardon  for  asking,  which  she  did  of  mei*e 
course,  without  any  meaning.  "  Well,  but,  bro« 
ther,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  you  must  teli  Mrs 
Betty  what  it  is ;  if  it  be  any  private  business 
that  we  must  not  hear,  yon  may  call  her  out ; 
there  she  is." — "  Why,  sister,"  says  the  gentle- 
man, very  gravely,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  only 
desire  her  to  go  into  the  High  street  (and  then  he 
pulls  out  a  turnover),  to  such  a  shop,**  and  he 
tells  them  a  long  story  of  two  fine  neckcloths  he 
had  bid  money  for,  and  he  wanted  to  have  me  go 
and  make  an  errand  to  buy  a  neck  to  the  turn- 
over that  he  showed,  to  see  if  they  would  take 
my  money  for  the  neckcloths,  to  bid  a  sliiUiug 
more,  and  haggle  with  them ;  and  then  he  made 
more  errands,  and  so  continued  to  have  such 
petty  business  to  do,  that  I  should  be  sure  to  stay 
a  good  while. 

When  he  had  given  me  my  errands,  he  told 
them  a  long  story  of  a  visit  he  was  going  to  make 
to  a  family  they  all  knew,  and  where  was  to  be 
such  and  such  gentlemen,  and  how  merry  they 
were  to  be,  and  very  formally  asked  his  sisters  to 
go  with  him,  and  they  as  formally  excused  them- 
selves, because  of  company  that  they  had  notice 
was  to  come  and  visit  them  that  afternoon,  which 
by  the  way  he  had  contrived  on  purpose. 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking  to  them,  and 
giving  me  my  errand,  but  his  man  came  up  to 

tell  him  that  Sir  W H 's  coach  stopped 

at  the  door ;  so  he  runs  down  and  comes  up  again 
immediately.    "Alas  !*'  says  he  uloud, "  there  is  all 

my  mirth  spoiled  at  once ;  Sir  W has  sent 

his  coach  for  me,  and  desires  to  speak  with  me 
upon  some  earnest  business." 

It  seems  this  Sir  W was  a  gentleman  who 

lived  about  three  miles  out  of  town,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  on  purpose  the  day  before,  to  lend 
him  his  chariot  for  a  particular  occasion,  and  had 
appointed  it  to  call  for  him,  as  it  did  about  three 
o'clock. 

Immediately  he  calls  for  his  best  wig,  hat,  and 
sword,  and  ordering  his  man  to  go  to  tbe  other 
place  to  make  his  excuse  (that  was  to  say,  he 
made  an  excuse  to  send  his  man  awayX  prepares 
to  go  into  the  coach.  As  he  was  going,  be  stop- 
ped  a  while,  and  speaks  mighty  earnestly  to  me 
about  his  business,  and  finds  an  opportunity  to 
say  very  softly  to  me,  "  Come  away,  my  dear,  as 
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toon  as  ever  you  can.**  I  said  nothing,  but  made 
a  c«rtfl)%  as  if  I  had  done  60  to  what  he  said  in 
public.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  went  out 
too.  I  had  no  dress  other  than  before,  except 
that  I  had  a  hood,  a  mask,  fan,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  my  poclcct,  so  that  there  was  not  the 
least  suspicion  in  the  house.  He  waited  for  me 
in  the  coach  in  a  back  lane,  which  he  knew  I 
must  pass,  and  had  directed  the  coachman  whi- 
ther to  go,  which  was  to  a  place  cdled  Mile-  End, 
where  lived  a  confident  of  bis,  where  we  went  in, 
and  where  was  all  the  convenience  in  the  world 
to  be  as  wicked  as  we  pleased. 

When  we  were  together,  he  began  to  talk  very 
gravely  to  me,  and  tell  me  he  did  not  bring  roe 
there  to  betray  me;  that  his  passion  for  me 
would  not  sufler  him  to  abuse  me ;  that  he  re- 
solved to  marry  me  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
estate ;  that  in  the  meantime,  if  I  would  grant 
his  request,  he  would  maintain  mc  very  honour- 
ably, and  made  mo  a  thousand  protestations  of 
his  sincerity  and  of  his  affection  to  mo,  and  that 
he  would  never  al»andon  me,  and,  as  I  may  say, 
made  a  thousand  more  preambles  than  he  need 
to  have  done.  "" 

However,  as  he  pressed  me  to  speak,  I  told 
him  I  had  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
his  love  to  me,  after  so  many   protestations. 

But ,  and  there  I  ttopped,  as  if  I  left  him 

to  guess  at  tbh  rest.  ^'But  what,  my  dear?** 
says  he ;  "I  guess  what  yon  mean ;  what  if  you 
should  be  with  child ;  is  not  that  it  ?  Why  then,** 
says  he,  **  I  will  take  care  of  you,  and  provide 
for  you  and  the  child  too.  and  that  you  may  see 
I  am  not  in  jest,**  says  he,  **  hero  is  an  earnest 
for  you  ;**  and  with  that  he  pulls  out  a  silk  purse, 
with  an  hundred  guineas  in  it,  and  gave  it  me ; 
"  and  I  will  give  you  such  another,**  says  he, 
"  every  year  till  I  marrv  you.** 

My  colour  came  and  went  at  the  sight  of  the 
purse  and  with  the  fire  of  his  proposal  together ; 
so  that  I  could  not  say  a  word,  and  he  easily  per- 
ceived it ;  so,  putting  the  purse  into  mv  bosom,  I 
made  no  more  resistance  to  him,  but  let  him  do 
'ust  what  he  pleased,  and  as  often  as  he  pleased ; 
and  thus  I  finished  my  own  destruction  at  once, 
for  from  this  day,  bdng  forsaken  of  my  virtue 
and  my  modesty,  I  had  nothing  of  value  left  to 
recommend  me,  either  to  God*s  blosshig  or  man*s 
assistance. 

But  things  did  not  end  here ;  I  went  back  to 
the  town,  Sd  the  business  he  publicly  directed 
me  to,  and  was  at  home  before  anybody  thought 
me  long.  As  for  mv  gentleman,  he  stayed  out,  as 
he  told  me  he  would,  till  late  at  night,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  suspicion  In  the  family,  either 
on  his  account  or  on  mine. 

We  had  after  this  frequent  opportunities  to 
repeat  our  crime,  chiefly  by  his  contrivance; 
especially  at  home,  when  his  mother  and  the 
young  ladies  went  abroad  a-visiUng,  which  he 
watched  so  narrowly  as  never  to  miss ;  knowing 
always  beforehand  when  they  went  out,  and  then 
failed  not  to  catch  roe  all  alone,  and  securely 
enough  ;  so  that  we  took  our  fill  of  our^cked 
pleasure  for  near  half  a  year,  and  yet,  which  was 
the  most  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  not  with  child. 

But  ^before  this  half  year  was  expired,  his 
younger  brother,  of  whom  I  have  made  some 
mention  in  tho  beginning  of  the  story,  falls  to 


work  with  me,  and  he  finding  me  alone  in  the 
garden  one  evening,  begins  a  story  of  the  nme 
kind  to  me,  made  good  honest  professions  of  being 
in  love  with  me,  and,  in  short,  proposes  fairly  sDd 
honourably  to  marry  me,  and  that  before  he  made 
any  other  offer  to  me  at  all. 

I  was  now  confounded  and  driven  to  soch  an 
extremity  as  tho  like  was  never  known ;  at  least 
not  to  me.  I  resisted  the  proposal  with  obstinaf  r, 
and  now  I  began  to  arm  myself  with  arguments : 
I  laid  before  him  the  inequality  of  the  match,  the 
treatment  I  should  meet  with  in  the  fiimily,  the 
ingratitude  it  would  be  to  his  good  father  aad 
mother,  who  had  taken  me  into  their  house  upoo 
such  generous  principles,  and  when  I  was  in  such 
a  low  condition ;  and,  in  short,  I  said  everything 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  design  that  I  could  ima- 
gine, except  telling  him  the  truth,  which  would 
indeed  have  put  an  end  to  it  all,  but  that  I  dnnt 
not  think  of  mentioning. 

But  here  happened  a  circumstance  that  I  did 
not  expect  indeed,  which  put  me  to  my  shifts; 
for  this  young  gentleman,  as  he  was  plain  and 
honest,  so  he  pretended  to  nothing  witli  me  hot 
what  was  so  too ;  and  knowing  his  own  innocence, 
he  was  not  so  careful  to  make  his  having  a  kind. 
ness  for  Mrs  Betty  a  secret  in  the  house  as  his 
brother  was ;  and  though  he  did  not  let  them 
know  that  he  had  talked  to  me  aboot  it,  yet  he 
satd  enough  to  let  his  sisters  perceive  he' bred 
me,  and  his  mother  saw  it  too,  which  though  they 
took  no  notice  of  it  to  me,  yet  they  did  to  him, 
and  immediately  I  found  their  carriage  to  me  al- 
tered  mora  than  ever  before. 

I  saw  the  cloud,  though  I  did  not  foresee  the 
storm.  It  was  easy,  I  say,  to  see  that  their  car- 
riage to  roe  was  altered,  and  that  it  grew  worse 
and  worse  every  day ;  till  at  last  I  got  infonna- 
tion  among  the  servants  that  I  should,  in  a  very 
little  while,  be  desired  to  remove. 

I  was  not  alarmed  at  the  news,  having  a  full 
satisfaction  that  I  should  be  otherwise  provided 
for ;  and  especially,  considering  that  I  had  reason 
every  day  to  expect  I  should  be  with  child,  and 
that  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  remove  without 
any  pretenc^  for  it 

After  some  time,  the  younger  gentleman  took 
an  opportunity  to  tell  me  that  the  kindness  he 
had  for  me  had  got  vent  in  the  family ;  he  did 
not  charge  me  with  it,  he  said,  for  he  knew  well 
enough  which  way  it  came  out ;  he  told  me  his 
plain  way  of  talking  had  been  the  occasion  of  it, 
for  that  he  did  not  make  his  respect  for  mc  so 
much  a  secret  as  he  might  have  done,  and  the 
reason  was,  that  he  was  at  a  point ;  that  if  I 
would  consent  to  have  him,  he  would  tell  them 
all  openly  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  hehitendod 
to  marry  me ;  that  it  was  true  his  father  and 
mother  might  resent  it,  and  be  unkind,  bat  that 
he  was  now  in  a  way  to  live,  being  bred  to  the 
law,  and  he  did  not  fear  maintaining  me,  ugrce- 
able  to  what  I  should  expect ;  and  that,  io  short 
as  he  believed  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  him, 
so  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  ashamed  of  me, 
and  that  he  scorned  to  be  afiraid  to  own  me  now, 
who  he  resolved  to  own  after  I  was  hb  wifo,  and 
therefore  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  him  my 
hand,  and  he  would  answer  for  all  the  rest 

I  was  now  in  a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and 
now  I  repented  heartily  my  easiness  with  the 
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eider  brother,  not  from  any  reflection  of  con- 1 
science,  but  from  a  view  of  the  happiness  I  might  ( 
have  enjoyed,  and  had  now  made  impossible ;  for 
though  I  had  no  great  scmples  of  conscience  (as 
I  have  add)  to  struggle  with,  yet  I  could  not 
think  of  being  a  whore  to  one  brother,  and  a 
wife  to  the  other;  but  then  it  came  into  my 
thoughts,  Uiat  the  first  brother  had  promised  to 
make  me  his  wife  when  he  came  to  his  estate ; 
but  I  presently  remembered  what  I  had  often 
thought  of,  that  he  had  neyer  spoken  a  word  of 
having  me  for  a  wife  after  he  had  conqnered  me 
for  a  mistress ;  and  indeed  till  now,  though  I 
nid  I  thought  of  it  often,  yet  it  gave  me  no  dis- 
tarbaoce  at  all,  for  as  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  lessen  his  affection  to  me,  so  neither  did 
be  lessen  his  bounty,  though  he  had  the  discre- 
tion himself  to  desire  me  not  to  lay  out  a  penny 
of  what  he  gave  me  in  clothes,  or  to  make  the 
least  show  extraordinary,  because  it  would  ne- 
cesfarily  give  jealousy  in  the  family,  since  every- 
body knew  I  could  come  at  such  things  no  man- 
ner of  ordinary  way,  but  by  some  private  friend- 
ship, which  they  would  presently  have  suspected. 

Bnt  I  was  now  in  a  great  strait,  and  really 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  the  main  difficulty  was  this, 
the  younger  brother  not  only  laid  close  siege  to 
me,  but  suffered  it  to  be  seen ;  he  would  come 
into  his  sister's  room  and  his  mother's  room,  and 
sit  down  and  talk  a  thousand  kind  things  of  me, 
and  to  me,  even  before  their  faces,  and  when  I 
they  were  all  there.     This  grew  so  public,  that 
the  whole  house  talked  of  it,  and  his  mother 
reproved  him  for  it,  and  their  carriage  to  me 
appeared  quite  altered ;  in  short,  his  mother  had 
let  fall  some  speeches,  as  if  she  intended  to  put 
me  out  of  the  family,  that  is,  in  English,  to  turn 
me  out  of  doors.    Now  I  was  sure  this  could  not 
be  a  secret  to  his  brother,  only,  that  he  might 
not  think,  as  indeed  nobody  else  yet  did,  that  the 
younirest  brother  had  made  any  proposal  to  me 
about  it ;  but  as  I  easily  could  see  that  it  would 
go  farther,  so  I  saw  likewfse  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  speak  of  it  to  him,   or  that 
be  wonid  speak  of  it  to  me,   and  which   to 
do  first  I  knew  not ;  that  is,  whether  I  should 
break  it  to  him,  or  let  it  alone  till  he  should 
break  it  to  me. 

rpon  serious  consideration,  for  indeed  now  I 
began  to  consider  things  very  seriously,  and 
never  till  now ;  I  say  upon  serious  consideration. 
I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it  first,  and  it  was  not 
l««nr  before  I  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  very 
next  day  his  brother  went  to  I^ondon  upon  some 
business,  and  the  family  being  out  a- visiting,  just 
as  it  had  happened  before,  and  as  indeed  was 
often  the  ease,  he  came  according  to  his  custom 
to  «pend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mrs  Betty. 

When  he  came  and  had  sat  down  a  while,  he 
easily  perceived  there  was  an  alteration  in  my 
eonntenance,  that  I  was  not  so  free  and  pleasant 
with  him  as  I  used  to  be,  find  particularly  that 
I  had  been  a-crying ;  he  was  not  long  before  he 
took  notice  of  it,  and  asked  me  in  very  kind 
t<TQs  what  was  the  matter,  and  if  anything 
troubled  me.  I  would  have  put  it  off  if  I  could, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  so  after  suffering 
aaoy  importunities  to  draw  that  out  of  me 
which  I  longed  as  much  as  possible  to  disclose, 
I  told  him  that  it  was  true  something  did  trouble 


me,  and  something  of  such  a  nature  that  I  could 
not  conceal  from  him,  and  yet,  that  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  tell  him  of  it  neither ;  that  it  was  a 
tiling  that  not  only  surprised  me,  but  greatly 
perplexed  me,  and  that  I  knew  not  what  course 
to  take,  unless  he  would  direct  me.  He  told  me 
with  great  tenderness,  that  let  it  be  what  it  would 
I  should  not  let  it  trouble  me,  for  he  would  pro- 
tect me  from  all  the  world. 

I  then  began  at  a  distance,  and  told  him  I  was 
afraid  the  ladies  had  got  some  secret  information 
of  our  correspondence,  for  that  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  their  conduct  was  very  much  changed 
towards  me,  and  that  now  it  was  come  to  that 
pass,  that  they  frequently  found  fault  with 
me,  and  sometimes  fell  quite  out  with  me, 
though  I  never  gave  them  the  least  occasion ; 
that  whereas  I  used  always  to  lie  with  the 
eldest  sister,  I  was  put  to  lie  by  myself,  or  with 
one  of  the  maids;  and  that  I  had  overheard 
them  several  times  talking  very  unkindly  about 
me ;  but  that  which  confirmed  it  all  was,  that 
one  of  the  servants  had  told  me  that  she  had 
h^ard  I  was  to  be  turned  out,  and  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  the  family  that  I  should  be  any 
longer  in  the  houa^ 

He  smiled  when  he  heard  all  this,  and  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  make  so  light  of  it,  when  he 
must  needs  know,  that  if  there  was  any  discovery 
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I  was  undone  for  ever,  and  that  even  it  would 
hurt  him,  though  not  ruin  him,  as  it  would  me  ; 
I  upbraided  him,  that  he  was  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  sex,  that  when  they  had  the  character  and 
honour  of  a  woman  at  their  mercy,  oftentimes 
made  it  their  jest,  and  at  least  looked  upon  it  as 
a  trifle,  and  counted  the  ruin  of  those  they  had 
I  had  their  will  of  as  a  thing  of  no  value. 

He  saw  me  warm  and  serious,  and  he  changed 
his  style  immediately ;  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  I 
should  have  such  a  thought  of  him :  that  he  had 
never  given  me  the  least  occasion  for  it,  but  had 
been  as  tender  of  my  reputation  as  he  could  be 
of  his  own  ;  that  he  was  sure  our  correspondence 
had  been  managed  with  so  much  address,  that 
not  one  creature  in  the  family  had  so  much  as 
a  suspicion  of  it ;  that  if  he  smiled  when  I  told 
him  my  thoughts,  it  was  at  the  assurance  he 
lately  received,  that  our  understanding  one 
another  was  not  so  much  as  known  or  guessed 
at,  and  that  when  he '  had  told  me  how  much 
reason  he  had  to  be  easy,  I  should  smile  as  ho 
did,  for  he  was  very  certain  it  would  give  mc  a 
full  satisfaction. 

••  This  is  a  mystery  I  cannot  understand,'*  says  I, 
"  or  how  it  should  be  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  am 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors ;  for  if  our  correspon- 
dence is  not  discovered,  I  know  not  what  else 
I  have  done  to  change  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  fiimily  to  mc,  or  to  have  them  treat  me 
as  they  do  now,  who  formerly  used  me  with  so 
much  tenderness,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their 
own  children." 

"  Why,  look  you,  chfld,"  says  he,  •*  that  they  are 
uneasy  about  yocr,  that  is  true ;  but  that  they 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  case  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  respects  you  and  I,  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  they  suspect  my  brother  Robin,  and,  in  short, 
they  are  ftillv  persuaded  he  makes  love  to  you. 
Nay,  the  fool  has  put  it  into  their  heads  too  him- 
self for  he  is  contmunlly  bantering  them  about  it 
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and  making  a  jest  of  himself;  I  confess  I  think 
he  is  wrong  to  do  so,  because  he  cannot  but  see 
that  it  vexes  them,  and  makes  them  unkind  to  you ; 
but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me,  because  of  the  as- 
surance it  gives  me  that  they  do  not  suspect  me 
in  the  least ;  and  I  hope  this  will  be  to  your  satis- 
faction too.** 

"  So  it  is,**  says  I,  "  one  way,  but  this  does  not 
reach  my  case  at  all ;  nor  is  this  the  chief  thing 
that  troubles  me,  though  I  have  been  concerned 
about  that  too."    "What  is  it,  then?"  says  he. 
With  which   I  fell  Into  tears,    and  could    say 
nothing  to  him  at  all.     Ho  strove  to  pacify  me 
all  he  could,  but  began  at  last  to  be  very  press- 
ing upon  me  to  tell  what  it  was.     At  last  I  an-  i 
swered  that  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  him  too,  and 
that  he  had  some  right  to  know  it ;  besides  that 
I  wanted  his  direction  in  the  case,  for  I  was  in 
such  perplexity  that  I  knew  not  what  course  to 
take,  and  then  I  related  the  whole  affair  to  him. 
I  told  him  how  imprudently  his  brother  had  ma- 
naged himself,  in  making  himself  so  public ;  for 
that  if  he  had  kept  a  secret,  as  such  a  thing  ought 
to  have  been,  I  could  but  have  denied  him  posi- 
tively, without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  and  he 
would  in  time  have  ceasea  Ms  solicitations ;  but 
that  he  bad  the  vanity,  first,  to  depend  upon  it 
that  I  would  not  deny  him,  and  then  had  taken 
the  freedom  to  tell  hu  resolution  of  having  me  to 
the  whole  house. 

I  told  him  how  lar  I  had  resisted  him,  and  told 
him  how  sincere  and  honourable  his  offers  were. 
*<  But,**  says  I,  '*  my  case  will  be  doubly  hard ; 
for,  as  they  carry  It  ill  to  me  now,  because  he 
desires  to  have  me,  they  will  carry  it  worse  when 
they  find  I  have  denied  him,  and  they  will  pre- 
sently say  there  is  something  else  in  it,  and  then 
out  it  comes  that  I  am  married  already  to  some- 
body else,  or  else  that  I  would  never  refuse  a 
match  so  much  above  me  as  this  was.** 

This  discourse  surprised  him  indeed  very  much. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  a  critical  point  indeed  for 
me  to  manage,  and  he  did  not  see  which  way  1 
should  get  out  of  it ;  but  he  would  consider  of  it, 
and  let  me  know  next  time  we  met  what  resolu- 
tion he  was  come  to  about  it ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, desired  I  would  not  give  my  consent  to  his 
brother,  nor  yet  give  him  a  flat  denial,  but  lliat  I 
would  hold  him  in  suspense  awhile. 

I  seemed  to  start  at  his  saying  I  should  not 
give  him  my  consent  I  told  him  he  knew  very 
well  I  had  no  consent  to  give ;  that  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  marry  me,  and  that  my  consent 
was  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  him ;  that  he 
had  all  along  told  me  I  was  his  wife,  and  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  effectually  so  as  if  the  ceremony 
had  passed,  and  that  it  was  from  his  own  mouth 
Uiat  I  did  so,  he  having  all  along  pertumded  me 
to  call  myself  his  wife. 

"  Well,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  don*t  be  con- 
cerned at  that  now.  If  I  am  not  your  husband, 
I  will  be  as  good  as  a  husband  to  you  ;  and  do 
not  let  those  things  trouble  you  now,  but  let  me 
look  a  little  further  into  this  affair,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  more  next  time  we  meet*' 

He  pacified  me  as  well  as  he  could  with  this, 
but  I  found  he  was  very  thoughtful,  and  that 
though  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  kissed  me  a 
thousand  times,  and  more,  I  believe,  and  gave  me 
money  too,  yet  offered  no  more  all  the  whfle  we 


were  together,  which  was  above  two  hours,  and 


which  I  much  wondered  at  indeed  at  that  time, 
considerinff  how  it  used  to  be,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity we  had. 

His  brother  did  not  come  from  London  for  five 
or  six  days,  and  it  was  two  days  more  before  he 
got  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him ;  but  then, 
getting  him  by  himself,  he  began  to  talk  very 
close  to  him  about  it,  and  the  same  evening  got 
an  opportunity  (for  we  had  a  long  conference  tO' 
gether)  to  repeat  all  their  discourse  to  me,  which 
was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  purpose 
following : — *'  He  told  him  he  heard  strange  news 
of  him  since  he  went,  viz.,  that  he  made  love  to 
Mrs  Betty.     "  Well,**  says  his  brother,  a  little 
angrily,  **  and  so  I  do ;  and  what  then  ?    What 
has  anybody  to  do  with  that?**    «« Nay,**  saj-s  bis 
brother,  "  do  not  be  angry,  Robin ;  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  do  1 
pretend  to  be  angry  with  you  about  it ;  but  I 
find  they  do  concern  themselves  about  it,  and 
that  they  have  used  the  poor  girl  ill  about  it, 
which  I  should  take  as  done  to  myselit"    **  Who 
do  you  mean  by  they?**  says  Robin.    **  I  mean  my 
mother  and  the  giris,**  says  the  elder  brother. 

**But  hark  ye,*'  says  his  brother.  "  are  you  in 
earnest ;  do  you  really  love  the  girl  ?  you  may  be 
free  with  me  you  know."  •*  Why,  then,  says  Robin, 
"  I  wiU  be  free  with  you ;  I  do  love  her  above  all 
the  women  in  the  worid,  and  I  wOl  have  her,  let 
them  say  and  do  what  they  will :  I  beUeve  the 
giri  will  not  deny  me." 

It  struck  me  to  the  heart  when  he  told  me 
this,  for  though  it  was  most  rational  to  think  I 
would  not  deny  him,  yet  I  knew  in  my  own  con- 
science I  must  deny  him,  and  I  saw  my  ruin  io 
my  being  obliged  to  do  so,  but  I  knew  it  was  my 
business  to  talk  otherwise  then,  so  I  interrupted 
him  in  his  story  thus : 

*<  Ay,**  said  I,  "  does  be  think  I  cannot  deny 
him  ?  but  he  shall  find  I  can  deny  him  for  all 
that" 

•*  Well,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  but  let  me  give 
you  the  whole  story  as  It  went  on  between  us, 
and  then  say  what  you  will." 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  me,  that  he  replied 
thus :  '*  But  brother,  you  know  she  has  nothing, 
and  you  may  have  several  ladies  with  good  for- 
tunes.** "  It  is  no  matter  for  that,"  said  Robin ; 
**  I  love  the  girl,  and  I  will  never  please  my 
pocket  in  marrying,  and  not  please  my  fancy. 
And  so,  my  dear,**  adds  he,  "  there  is  no  oppo- 
sing him." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  says  I,  '*  yon  shall  see  I  can  oppoK 
him ;  I  have  learnt  to  say  no  now,  though  I  had 
not  learnt  it  before;  if  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
offered  me  marriage  now,  I  could  very  cheerfully 
say  NO  to  him.'* 

*•  Well,  but,  my  dear,"  says  he,  *•  what  can  you 
say  to  him  ?  You  know,  as  you  said  when  we 
talked  of  it  before,  he  will  ask  you  many  ques- 
tions about  it,  and  all  the  house  will  wonder  what 
the  meaning  of  it  should  be." 

"  Why,"  says  I,  smiling,  «*  I  can  stop  all  their 
mouths  at  one  clap  by  telling  him,  and  them  too. 
that  I  am  married  already  to  his  dder  brother." 
He  smiled  a  little  at  the  word,  but  I  could  «re 
it  startled  hhn,  and  he  could  not  hide  the  disorder 
it  put  him  into :  however  he  returned — 
"  Why,  though  that  may  be  true  in  some  leosc, 
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yet  I  suppose  you  are  buC  in  jest  when  you  talk 
of  giving  such  an  answer  as  that,  it  may  not  be 
conreoient  on  many  accounts.*' 

"Nok  no/*  says  I  pleasantly/*  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
letting  the  secret  come  out,  without  your  con- 
sent." 

**  But  what  then  can  you  say  to  him,  or  to 
them,"  says  he,  **  when  they  find  you  positive 
against  a  match  which  would  be  apparently  so 
mach  to  your  advantage  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  should  I  be  at  a  loss  ?  First 
of  all,  I  am  not  obliged  to  give  them  any  reason 
at  an  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  tell  them  I  am 
married  already,  and  stop  there ;  and  that  will  be 
a  full  stop  too  to  him,  for  he  can  have  no  reason  ■ 
to  ask  one  question  after  it."  I 

**  Ay,**  says  he,  **  but  the  whole  house  will  tease 
you  about  that,  even  to  father  and  mother,  and  if 
yott  deny  them  positively,  they  will  be  disobliged 
at  you,  and  suspicious  besides.** 

•*  Why,**  says  I,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  what  would 
70a  have  me  do  ?  1  was  in  strait  enough  be- 
fore ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  in  perplexity  be- 
fore, and  acquainted  you  with  the  circumstances, 
tiiat  I  might  have  your  advice.** 

"*  My  dear,**  says  he,  "  1  have  been  considering 
very  much  upon  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  though 
it  is  a  piece  of  advice  that  has  a  great  many  mor- 
tifications in  it  to  me,  and  may  at  first  seem 
itraoge  to  you,  yet  all  things  considered,  I  see  no 
better  way  for  you  than  to  let  liim  go  on,  and  if 
you  find  him  hearty  and  in  earnest,  marry  him.** 

1  gave  him  a  look  full  of  horror  at  those  words, 
and  turning  pale  as  death,  was  at  the  very  point 
of  sinking  down  out  of  the  chair  I  sat  in  ;  when 
giting  a  start,  **  My  dear,**  says  he  aloud,  "  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Where  are  you  a  going  ?** 
aod  a  mat  many  such  things,  and  with  jogging 
and  calUng  to  mc,  he  fetched  me  a  little  to  myself, 
though  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  fully  reco- 
vered my  senses,  and  was  not  able  to  speak  for 
several  minutes  more. 

When  I  was  fully  recovered  be  began  again : 
*'  My  dear,**  says  be,  "  what  made  you  so  sur- 
prised at  what  I  said,  I  would  have  you  consider 
seriously  of  it  ?  You  may  see  plainly  how  the 
family  stand  in  this  case,  and  they  would  be  stark 
mad  if  it  was  my  case,  as  it  is  my  brother's,  and 
for  aught  I  see,  it  would  be  my  ruin  and  yours 
too.*' 

"  Ah  r  says  I,  still  speaking  angrily,  '*  are  all 
your  protestations  and  vows  to  be  shaken  by  the 
dislike  of  the  family?  Did  I  not  always  object 
that  to  you,  and  you  made  a  light  thing  of  it,  as 
what  you  were  above,  and  would  not  value,  and 
is  it  come  to  this  now  ?**  said  L  "Is  this  your 
^tb  and  honour,  your  love,  and  the  solidity  of 
your  promises  r* 

He  continued  perfectly  calm,  notwithstanding 
«i  my  reproaches,  and  I  was  not  sparing  of  them 
^  all ;  but  he  replied  at  last,  **  My  dear,  I  have 
Dot  broken  one  promise  with  you  yet ;  1  did  tell 
you  I  would  marry  you  when  I  was  come  to  my 
ntate ;  but  you  see  my  father  is  a  hale,  healthy 
ttaa,  and  may  live  these  thirty  years  still,  and 
not  be  older  than  several  are  around  us  in  the 
town,  and  you  never  proposed  my  marrying  you 
«»ner,  because  you  know  it  might  be  my  ruin, 
and  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  have  not  foiled  you  in 
u*ythiog,  you  have  wanted  for  nothing.** 


I  could  not  deny  a  word  of  this,  and  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  it  in  general ;  '*  But  why  then,** 
says  I,  "  can  you  persuade  me  to  such  a  horrid 
step  as  leaving  you,  since  you  have  not  left  roc  ? 
Will  you  allow  no  oflection,  no  love  on  my  side, 
where  there  has  been  so  much  on  your  side  ? 
Have  I  mude  you  no  returns  ?  Have  1  given  no 
testimony  of  my  sincerity,  and  of  my  passion  ? 
Are  the  sacrilices  I  have  made  of  honour  and 
modesty  to  you  no  proof  of  my  being  tied  to  you 
in  bonds  too  strong  to  be  broken  ?" 

"  But  here,  my  dear,**  says  he,  '*  you  may  come 
into  a  safe  station,  and  appear  with  honour  and 
with  splendour  at  once,  and  the  remembrance  of 
what  we  have  done  may  be  wrapt  up  in  an  eter- 
nal silence,  as  if  it  had  never  happened  ;  you 
shall  always  have  my  respect,  and  my  sincere 
affection,  only  then  it  shall  be  honest,  and  perfectly 
just  to  my  brother,  you  shall  be  my  dear  sister, 

as  now  you  are  my  dear "  and  there  he 

stopped. 

"  Your  dear  whore,**  says  I,  "  you  would  have 
said,  if  vou  had  gone  on,  and  you  might  as  woU 
have  said  it,  but  I  understand  you ;  however,  I 
desire  you  to  remember  the  long  discourses  you 
have  had  with  me,  luid  the  many  hours  pains  you 
have  token  to  persuade  me  to  believe  myself  an 
honest  woman ;  that  I  was  your  wife  intentionally, 
though  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  as  effectual  a  marriage  that  had  passed  be- 
tween us  as  if  we  had  heen  publicly  wedded  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish  ;  you  know  and  cannot 
but  remember  that  these  have  been  your  own 
words  to  me." 

I  found  this  was  a  little  too  close  upon  him, 
but  I  made  it  up  in  what  follows.  He  stood  stock 
still  for  awhile,  and  said  nothing,  and  I  went  on 
thus — "  You  cannot,**  says  I,  "  without  the  high- 
est injustice,  believe  that  I  yielded  upon  all  these 
persuasions  without  a  love  not  to  be  questioned, 
not  to  be  shaken  again  by  anything  that  could 
happen  afterward.  If  you  have  such  dishonour- 
able thoughts  of  me,  I  must  ask  you  what  founda- 
tion in  any  of  my  behaviour  have  I  given  for  such 
a  suggestion  ?  If  then  I  have  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  my  affection,  and  if  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  believe  that  I  am  rcollv,  and  in  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  your  wife,  shall  I  now  give 
the  lie  to  all  those  arguments,  and  call  myself 
your  whore,  or  mistress,  which  is  the  same  thing  ' 
And  will  you  transfer  me  to  your  brother  ?  Can 
you  transfer  my  affection  ?  Can  you  bid  me 
cease  loving  you,  and  bid  me  love  him  ?  Is  it 
in  my  power,  think  you,  to  make  such  a  change  at 
demand?  No,  sir,**  said  I,  " depend  upon  it  it  is 
impossible,  and  whatever  the  change  of  your  side 
may  be  I  will  ever  be  true,  and  I  had  much  ra- 
ther, since  it  is  come  to  that  unhappy  length,  be 
your  whore  than  your  brother*s  wife.** 

He  appeared  pleased  and  touched  with  the  im- 
pression of  this  last  discourse,  and  told  me  that 
he  stood  where  he  did  before  ;  that  he  had  not 
been  unfoithful  to  me  in  any  one  promise  he  had 
ever  made  yet,  but  that  there  were  so  many  ter- 
rible things  presented  themselves  to  his  view  in 
the  affair  before  me,  and  that  on  my  account  in 
particular,  that  he  had  thought  of  the  other  as  a 
remedy  so  effectual,  as  nothing  could  come  up  to 
it ;  that  he  thought  this  would  not  be  an  entire 
parting  us,  but  that  we  might  love  as  friends 
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all  our  days,  and  perhaps  with  more  satisfaction 
than  we  should  In  the  station  we  were  now  in, 
as  things  might  happen ;  that  he  durst  say  I  could 
not  apprehend  anything  from  him  as  to  betraying 
a  secret,  which  could  not  but  be  the  destruction 
of  us  both,  If  it  came  out ;  that  he  had  but  one 
question  to  ask  of  me  that  could  lie  in  the  way 
of  it,  and  if  that  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  could  not  but  think  still  it  was  the 
only  step  I  could  take. 

I  guessed  at  his  question  presently,  namely, 
whether  I  was  sure  I  was  not  with  child  ?  As 
to  that,  I  told  him  he  need  not  be  concerned 
about  it,  for  I  was  not  with  chfld.  "  Why,  then, 
my  dear,"  says  he,  "  we  have  no  time  to  talk  far- 
ther  now,  consider  of  it  and  think  closely  about 
It  J  I  cannot  but  be  of  the  opinion  still,  that  it  I 
will  be  the  best  course  you  can  take ,"  and  with 
this  he  took  his  leave,  and  the  more  hastily  too, 
his  mother  and  sisters  ringing  at  the  gate  just  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  risen  to  go. 

He  left  me  in  the  utmost  confusion  of  thought, 
and  he  easily  perceived  it  the  next  day,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  week,  for  it  was  but  Tuesday 
evemng  when  we  talked  ;  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity  to  come  to  me  all  that  week  till  the  Sun- 
day after,  when  I,  being  indlsposedr  did  not  go  to 
church,  and  he  making  some  excuse  for  the  like, 
staved  at  home. 

And  now  he  had  me  an  hour  and  a  half  again 
by  myself,  and  we  fell  into  the  same  arguments 
all  over  again,  or  at  least  so  near  the  same, 
as  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  repeat  them  ;  at 
last  I  asked  him  warmly  what  opinion  he  must 
have  of  my  modesty,  that  bo  could  suppose  I 
should  so  much  as  entertain  a  thought  of  lying 
with  two  brothers?  And  assured  him  it  could 
never  be.  I  added,  if  he  was  to  tell  me  that  he 
would  never  see  me  more,  than  which  nothing 
but  death  could  be  more  terrible,  yet  I  could 
never  entertain  a  thought  so  di&onourable 
as  this  to  myself,  and  so  base  to  him;  and 
therefore  I  entreated  him.  If  he  had  one  grain  of 
respect  or  affection  left  for  me,  that  he  would 
speak  no  more  of  it  to  me,  or  that  be  would  pull 
bis  sword  out  and  kill  me.     He  appeared  sur- 

frised  at  my  obstinacv,  as  he  called  it ;  told  me 
was  unkind  to  myself  and  unkind  to  him  in  it ; 
that  it  was  a  crisis  unlooked  for  upon  us  both,  and 
impossible  for  either  of  us  to  foresee ;  but  that  he 
did  not  see  any  other  way  to  save  us  both  from 
ruin,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  the  more  un- 
kind ;  but  that  if  he  must  say  no  more  of  it  to 
me,  he  added  with  an  unusual  coldness,  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  else  we  had  to  talk  of; 
and  so  he  rose  up  to  take  his  leave.  I  rose  up 
too,  as  if  with  the  same  indifference,  but  when  he 
came  to  give  me  as  it  were  a  parting  kiss,  I  burst 
out  into  such  a  passion  of  crying,  that  though  I 
would  have  spoke  I  could  not,  and  only  pressing 
his  hand,  seemed  to  give  him  the  adieu,  but  cried 
vehemently. 

He  was  sensibly  moved  with  this ;  so  he  sat 
down  again  and  said  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
roe,  to  abate  the  excess  of  my  passion ;  but  still 
urged  the  necessity  of  what  he  had  proposed,  all 
the  while  insisting  that  if  I  did  reftise  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  provide  for  me ;  but  letting  me 
plainly  see  that  he  would  decline  me  in  the  main 
point,  nay,  even  as  a  mistress ;  making  it  a  point 


of  honour  not  to  lie  with  a  woman  that,  for  ought 
he  knew,  might  come  to  be  his  brother's  wife. 

The  bare  Toss  of  him  as  a  gallant  was  not  so 
much  my  afBiction  as  the  loss  of  his  person,  whom 
indeed  I  loved  to  distraction,  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  expectations  I  had,  and  which  I  alwa^-s  had 
built  my  hopes  upon,  of  having  him  one  day  for 
my  husband.  Theses  things  oppressed  my  mind 
so  much  that,  in  short,  I  fell  very  ill ;  the  agonies 
of  my  mind,  in  a  word,  threw  me  into  a  high  fe- 
ver, and  so  long  it  was  that  none  in  the  taxmW 
expected  my  life. 

I  was  reduced  very  low  indeed,  and  was  often 
deimous  and  UghUheaded;  but  nothing  lay  so 
near  me  as  the  fear,  that  when  I  was  light-headed 
I  should  say  something  or  other  to  hU  prejudice 
I  was  distressed  in  my  mind  also  to  see  him.  and 
so  was  he  to  see  me,  for  he  reaUy  loved  me  most 
passionately.  But  it  could  not  be ;  there  was  not 
the  least  room  to  desire  it,  on  one  side  or  other 
or  so  much  as  to  make  it  decent.  ' 

It  was  near  five  weeks  that  I  kept  my  bed,  and 
though  the  violence  of  my  fever  abated  in  three 
weeks,  yet  it  several  Umes  returned,  and  the  phy- 
sicians said  two  or  three  times  they  could  do  no 
inore  for  me,  but  that  they  must  leave  nature  and 
the  distemper  to  fight  it  out,  only  strengthenme 
the  first  with  cordials  to  maintain  the  struggle. 
After  the  end  of  five  weeks  I  grew  better,  but  was 
so  weak,  so  altered,  so  melancholy,  and  recovered 
so  slowly,  that  the  physicians  apprehended  I  shonld 
go  into  a  consumpUon,  and  which  vexed  me  most, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed,  that  something  troubled  me,  and  in  short 
that  I  was  in  love.  Upon  tliis  the  whole  bouse  was 
set  upon  me  to  examine  me  and  to  press  me  to 
tell  whether  I  was  in  love  or  not,  and  with  who' 

They  had,  on  this  occaaioD,  a  squabble  one  day 
about  me  at  table,  that  had  like  to  have  put  the 
whole  family  m  an  uproar,  and  for  some  dme  did 
80.  Ihey  happened  to  be  all  at  table  but  the  fe- 
l^l'^m  ^°^  "%^  r**  "*'  *°**  *"  "y  chamber.    At 

h^^^S''!f*u°f  ^^  ^^'  ^^'^*>  '^•^  J«»t  M  they 
had  finished  their  dmner,  the  old  gentlewoman  who 
had  sent  me  somewhat  to  eat,  called  her  maid  to 
go  up  and  ask  me  if  I  would  ^ave  any  more ;  but 
the  maid  brought  down  word  1  had  not  eaten  half 
wnat  she  had  sent  me  already. 

.f  '*M  *?•"  ■?!? •  '^®  ""^^  ^"^y* "  **»*'  poor  girl,  I  am 
afraid  she  will  never  be  well."         i-^  b    »    •« 

M^  R^I'/'u"y"^'f®  ^***^'  ^^^^'^^^  "  »>o^  should 
Mrs  Betty  be  well,  they  say  she  is  in  love?" 

"  I  believe  nothing  of  i%,»  says  the  old  ecnUe- 
woman.  ° 

"  I  do  not  know,"  si^rs  the  eklest  sister,  -  what 
U)  say  to  It;  they  have  made  such  a  root  about 
her  being  so  handsome,  and  so  charming,  and  1 
know  not  what,  and  that  in  her  hearingtoo.  that 
has  turned  the  creature's  head,  I  believl,  and  who 
knows  what  possessions  may  follow  such  doinirs  ' 
Kor  my  part,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.'' 

"Why,  sister,  you  must  acknowledge  she  iaverr 
handsome,"  says  the  elder  brother.  ^ 

"Ah,  and  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  you 
sister,"  says  Rohm,  "and  that  is  your  mortifica. 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  not  the  question/*  aays  his 
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!ut€r,  "the  girl  is  well  enough,  and  she  knows 
it  well  enough ;  she  need  not  be  told  of  it  to 
make  her  vain.*' 

"  We  are  not  talking  of  her  being  vain,"  says 
the  eldest  brother,  *'  but  of  her  being  in  love ;  it 
mar  be  she  is  in  love  with  herself,  it  seems  my 
sisters  think  so." 

*'  I  would  she  was  in  love  with  me,**  says 
Robin,  **  I  would  quickly  put  her  out  of  her 
pain." 

**  What  do  ye  mean,  son?**  says  the  old  lady. 
•*  How  can  you  talk  so  ?"  ^ 

*^  Why,  madam,**  says  Robin  again,  very  honest- 
ly, "do  you  think  I  would  let  the  poor  girl  die 
for  love,  and  of  one  that  is  near  at  hand  to  be 
hftdtoo." 

"  Fie,  brother,*  says  the  second  sister,  *'  How 
can  you  talk  so  ?  Would  you  take  a  creature  th*lt 
has  not  a  groat  in  the  world  ?** 

"  IVythee,  child,"  says  Robin,  "  beauty  is  a 

portion,  and  good-humour  with  it,   is  a  double 

portion ;  I  widi  thou  hadst  half  her  stock  of  both 

for  thy    portion.**      So  there  was  her  mouth 

stopped. 

"  I  find,**  says  the  eldest  sister,   "  if  Betty  is 

I  not  in  love,  my  brother  is ;  I  wonder  he  has  not 

I  broke  his  mind  to  Betty,  1  warrant  she  will  not 

say  no.** 

"  They  that  yield  when  they  are  asked,"  says 
RobtD,  "are  one  step  before  them  that  were 
never  asked  to  yield,  sister,  and  two  steps  before 
them  that  yield  before  they  are  asked ;  and  that 
is  an  answer  to  you,  sister." 

This  fired  the  sister,  and  she  flew  into  a  pas- 
son,  and  said,  *'  Things  were  come  to  that  pass, 
that  it  was  time  the  wench,  meaning  me,  was  out 
of  the  family,  and  but  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be 
tamed  oat;  she  hoped  her  father  and  mother 
would  consider  of  it,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  re- 
moved.** 

Robin  replied,  '*  That  was  the  business  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  famfly,  who  were  not 
to  be  taught  by  one  that  had  so  little  judgment  as 
his  eldest  sister.** 

It  nm  up  a  great  deal  farther ;  the  sister 
•coided,  Robin  rallied  and  bantered,  but  poor 
Betty  lost  ground  by  it  extremely  in  the  family. 
I  heard  of  it,  and  cried  heartily,  and  the  old  lady 
came  up  to  me,  somebody  having  told  her  that  I 
vas  CO  much  concerned  about  it.  I  complained 
to  her,  that,  it  was  very  hard  the  doctors  should 
pass  such  a  censure  upon  me,  for  which  they  had 
no  ground,  and  that  it  was  still  harder,  considering 
the  circumstances  I  was  under  in  the  family; 
^t  I  hoped  1  bad  done  nothing  to  lessen  her 
esteem  for  me,  or  given  any  occasion  for  the 
bickering  between  her  sons  and  daughters,  and 
I  had  more  need  think  of  a  coffin  than  of  being  in 
love,  and  begged  she  would  not  let  me  suffer  in 
her  opinion  for  anybody*s  mistakes  but  my  own. 

She  was  sensible  of  the  justice  of  what  I  said, 
bat  told  me,  since  there  had  been  such  a  clamour 
unoog  them,  and  that  her  younger  son  talked , 
after  such  a  rattling  way  as  he  did ;  she  desired  < 
I  would  be  so  faithful  to  her  as  to  answer  her  ; 
bat  one  question  sincerely.     I  told  her  I  would 
with  all  my  heart,  and  with  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  sincerity.     Why  then  the  question  was, 
**  Whether  there  was  anything  between  her  son 
Robert  and  me  ?**    I  told  her,  with  all  the  pro- 


testation of  sincerity  that  I  was  able  to  moke, 
and  as  I  might  well  do,  that  there  was  not,  nor 
ever  had  been.  1  told  her  that  Mr  Robert  had 
rattled  and  jested,  as  she  knew  it  was  his  wa>, 
and  that  I  took  it  always  as  I  suppose  he  meant 
it,  to  be  a  wild  afa7  way  of  discourse,  that  had  no 
signification  in  it;  and  again  assured  her  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tittle  of  what  she  under- 
stood  by  it  between  us ;  and  that  those  who  had 
suggested  it  had  done  me  a  great  deal  of  wrong, 
and  Mr  Robert  no  service  at  all. 

The  old  lady  was  ftilly  satisfied,  and  kissed 
me,  spoke  cheerfully  to  me,  and  bid  me  false 
care  of  my  health,  and  want  for  nothing,  and  so 
took  her  leave ;  but  when  she  came  down,  she 
found  the  brother  and  all  his  sisters  together  by 
the  ears.  They  were  angry  even  to  passion  at 
his  upbraiding  them  with  their  being  homely, 
and  having  never  had  any  sweetheart,  never  hav- 
ing been  asked  the  question,  and  their  being  so 
forward  as  almost  to  ask  first.  He  rallied  them 
upon  the  subject  of  Mrs  Betty ;  how  pretty,  how 
good-humoured,  how  she  sung  better  than  they 
did,  and  danced  better,  and  how  much  hand- 
somer she  was ;  and  in  doing  this  he  omitted  no 
ill-natured  thing  that  could  vex  them,  and, 
indeed,  pushed  too  hard  upon  them.  The  old 
lady  came  down  in  the  height  of  it,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  It,  told  them  all  the  discourse  she  had 
with  me,  and  how  I  answered  that  there  was  no- 
thing between  Mr  Robert  and  L 

"  She  is  wrong  there,"  says  Robin,  "for  if  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  between  us,  we  should  be 
closer  together  than  we  are ;  I  told  her  1  loved 
her  dearly."  says  he,  "  but  I  could  never  make 
the  jade  believe  I  was  in  earnest.*' 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,"  says  his 
mother,  "nobody  in  their  senses  could  believe 
you  were  in  earnest  to  talk  so  to  a  poor  girl, 
whose  circumstances  you  know  so  well.  But 
pr'ythee,  son,"  adds  she,  «  since  you  tell  me  that 
you  cannot  make  her  believe  you  were  in  earnest, 
what  must  we  believe  about  it ;  for  you  ramble 
so  in  your  discourse  that  nobody  knows  whether 
you  are  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ?  But  as  I  find  the 
giri,  by  your  confession,  has  answered  truly,  I 
wish  you  would  do  so  too,  and  tell  me  seriously, 
so  that  I  may  depend  upon  it.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  it,  or  no?  Are  you  in  earnest,  or  no? 
Are  you  distracted  indeed,  or  are  you  no*t?  It 
is  a  weighty  question,  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  us  easy  about  it." 

"  By  my  faith,  madam,**  says  Robin,  "  it  is  in 
vain  to  mince  the  matter,  or  tell  any  more  lies 
about  it,  I  am  in  earnest  as  much  as  a  man  is 
that  is  going  to  be  hanged.  If  Mrs  Betty  would 
say  she  loved  me,  and  that  she  would  marry  me, 
I'd  have  her  to-morrow  morning  fasting  j  and  say, 
•  To  have  and  to  hold,*  instead  of  eatinjr  mv 
breakfast."  ^     ^ 

"  Well,'*  says  the  mother,  "  then  there  is  one 
son  lost ;"  and  she  said  it  In  a  very  mournful  tone, 
as  one  greatly  concerned  at  it. 

"  I  hope  not,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  no  man 
is  lost  when  a  good  wife  has  found  him." 

"  Why,  but  child,"  says  the  old  lady,  *»  she  is 
a  beggar." 

"  Why  then,  madam,  she  has  the  more  need  of 
charity,"  says  Robin  ;  "  1  will  take  her  off  tho 
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hands  of  the  parish,  and  she  and  I  will  heg 
together." 

^  It's  bad  jesting  with  such  things,"  says  the 
mother. 

"  I  do  not  jest,  madam,*'  says  Robin,  "  we  will 
come  and  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  and  your 
blessing,  madam,  and  my  father's.** 

**  This  is  all  out  of  the  way,  son,"  savs  the 
mother,  "  if  you  are  in  earnest  you  are  undone." 

"  I  am  afriiid  not,"  says  he,  "  for  I  am  really 
afraid  she  won't  have  me,  after  all  my  sister's 
hulling  and  blust-cring ;  I  believe  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  persuade  her  to  it." 

*'  That  is  a  fine  tale,  indeed,  she  is  not  so  far 
out  of  her  senses  neither ;  Mrs  Betty  is  no  fool," 
says  the  younger  sister,  "  do  you  think  she  has 
learnt  to  say  no,  any  more  than  other  people  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs  Mirth-wit,"  says  Robin,  "  Mrs 
Betty's  no  fool,  but  Mrs  Betty  may  be  engaged 
some  other  way,  and  what  then?" 

**  Nay,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  •*  we  can  say  no- 
thing to  that  Who  must  it  be  to  then  ?  She 
is  never  out  of  doors,  it  must  be  between  you." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  says  Robin, 
"  I  have  been  examined  enough;  there  is  my 
brother,  if  it  must  be  between  us,  go  to  work 
with  him." 

This  stung  the  elder  brother  to  the  quick,  and 
he  concluded  that  Robin  had  discovered  some- 
thing. However,  he  kept  himself  from  appear- 
injc  disturbed.  "  Pr'ythce."  says  he,  "  do  not  go 
io  sham  your  stories  off  upon  me,  I  tell  you  I 
deal  in  no  such  ware ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Mrs  Betty,  nor  any  of  the  Miss  Bettys  in  the 
parish  ;  and  with  that  he  rose  up  and  brushed  off." 

**  No,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  1  dare  answer 
for  my  brother,  he  knows  the  world  better." 

Thus  the  discourse  ended;  but  it  left  the 
elder  brother  confounded.  He  concluded  his 
brother  had  made  a  full  discovery,  and  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  been  concerned  in  it  or 
not ;  but  with  all  management  he  could  not  bring 
it  about  to  get  at  me.  At  last,  he  was  so  per- 
plexed that  he  was  quite  desperate,  and  resolved 
ho  would  come  into  mv  cnamber  and  see  me, 
whatever  came  of  it  In  order  to  this,  he  con- 
trived  it  so,  tDat  one  day  after  dinner,  watching 
his  eldest  sister  till  he  could  see  her  go  up  stairs, 
he  runs  after  her,  **  Hark  ye,  sister,"  says  he, 
**  where  is  this  sick  woman  ?  May  not  a  body  see 

her  ?" "  Yes,"  says  the  sister,  "  1  believe  you 

may,  but  let  me  go  iirst  a  little,  and  I  will  tell 
you."  So  she  ran  up  to  the  door  and  gave  me 
notice;  and  presently  called  to  him  again. 
"  Brother."  says  she,  **  you  may  come  if  you 
please ;"  so  in  he  came,  just  in  the  same  kind  of 
rant. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  at  the  door  as  he  came  in, 
"  where  is  this  sick  body  that  is  in  love?    How  j. 
do  ye  do,  Mrs  Betty  ?" 

"  I  would  have  got  out-  of  my  chair,  but 
was  so  weak  I  could  not  for  a  good  while ; 
and  be  saw  it  and  his  sister  too,"  and  she 
said,  "  Come,  do  not  strive  to  stand  up,  my 
brother  desires  no  ceremony,  especially  now 
you  are  so  weak." — **  No,  no,  Mrs  Betty,  pray 
sit  still,"  says  he,  and  to  sits  himself  down  in  a 
chair  over  against  me,  and  appeared  as  if  he  was 
mighty  merry. 

He  talked  a  deal  of  rambling  stuff  to  his  sister 


and  roe,  sometimes  of  one  thing,  sometimes  of 

another,  on  purpose  to  amuse  his  sister:  and 

every  now  and  then  would  turn  it  upon  the  old 

story,  directing  it  to  me.  **  Poor  Mrs  Betty,"  says 

he,  '*  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  in  love.     Why  it  has 

reduced  you  sadly."    At  last  I  spoke  a  little. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir,"  says  I, "  bat 

I  think  the  doctor  might  have  found  something 

bettor  to  do  than  to  make  his  game  at  his  patients. 

If  I  had  been  ill  of  no  other  dbtemper,  I  know  the 

proverb  too  well  to  have  let  him  come  to  me."— 

"  What  proverb,"  says  he  ?  "  Oh !  1  remember  it 

now;  what, 

<  Where  lore  i«  the  case. 
The  doetor'a  an  an.* 

"  b  not  that  it,  Mrs  Betty  ?"  I  smiled,  and 
said  nothing.  **  Nay,"  says  he,  **  I  think  the  e£Esct 
lAs  proved  it  to  be  love ;  for  it  seems  the  doctor 
has  been  able  to  do  you  but  little  service,  you 
mend  very  slowly  they  say,  1  doubt  there  is  some- 
what in  it,  Mrs  Betty ;  I  doubt  you  are  sick  of 
the  incurables,  and  thayt  is  love."  I  smiled,  and 
said,  **  No,  indeed  sir,  that  is  none  of  my  dis- 
temper." 

We  had  a  deal  of  such  discourse,  and  some- 
times other  that  signified  as  little.  By  and  by 
he  asked  me  to  sing  them  a  song ;  at  which  I 
smiled,  and  said  my  singing  days  were  over.  At 
last  he  asked  me  if  he  should  play  upon  his  flute  to 
me.  His  sister  said,  "  She  believed  it  wooid 
hurt  me,  and  that  my  head  could  not  bear  it"  1 
bowed,  and  said,  **  No,  it  would  not  hurt  me : 
and  pray,  madam,"  said  I,  **  do  not  hinder  it,  I 
love  the  music  of  the  fluto  very  much.**  Then  his 
sUtersaid,  *' Well,  do  then,  brother."  With  that 
he  pulled  out  the  key  of  his  dosct,  **  Dear  sister,' 
says  he,  "  I  am  very  lazy,  do  step  to  my  do«ct 
and  fetoh  my  flute,  it  lies  in  soch  a  drawer, 
naming  a  place  where  he  was  sure  It  was  not, 
that  she  might  be  a  little  while  a  looking  for  it. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  related  the  whole 
story  to  me  of  the  discourse  his  brother  had 
about  me,  and  of  his  pushing  it  at  him,  and  bis 
concern  about  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  his 
contriving  this  vi.<tit  to  me.  I  assured  him  I  had 
never  opened  my  mouth  either  to  his  brother  or 
anybody  else.  1  told  him  the  dreadful  exigence 
I  was  in ;  that  my  love  to  him,  and  his  offering 
to  have  me  forget  that  affection  and  remove  it  to 
another,  had  t]brown  me  down ;  and  that  I  hod 
a  thousand  times  wished  I  might  die,  rather  this 
recover,  and  to  have  the  same  circumstances  to 
struggle  with  as  I  had  before ;  and  that  this 
backwardness  to  life  had  been  the  great  reason  of 
the  slowness  of  my  recm'ering.  I  added,  that  I 
foresaw  that  as  soon  as  I  was  well  I  must  quit 
the  family ;  and  that  as  for  marrying  his  brother. 
I  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  it,  after  what  bad 
been  my  case  with  him,  and  that  he  might  depend 
upon  it  I  would  never  see  his  brother  again  upoa 
that  subject  That  if  he  would  bredi  all  his 
vows  and  oaths  and  engagements  with  me,  be 
that  between  his  cohsdence  and  his  honour  and 
himself;  but  he  should  never  be  able  to  say  that 
I,  who  he  had  persuaded  to  call  myself  his  wife, 
and  who  had  given  him  the  liberty  to  use  me  as 
a  wife,  was  not  as  faithful  to  him  as  a  wife  ought 
to  be,  whatever  he  might  be  to  me. 

He  was  going  to  reply,  and  had  said  that  he 


iraf  sorry  I  could  not  be  persaaded,  and  was 
gdfli^to  SB>  more,  but  he  heard  his  sister  coming, 
Bod  80  did  I ;  and  }'et  I  forced  out  these  &w  words 
ts  a  reply,  '*  That  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
love  one  brother  and  marry  another.**  He  shoole 
his  head  and  said,  **  Then  I  am  ruined»"  meaning 
himself,  and  that  moment  his  sister  entered  the 
room,  and  told  him  she  could  not  find  the  flute. 
«  Wei!,"  says  he,  merrily,  «  this  laziness  will  not 
do;  so  be  gets  up  and  goes  himself  to  look  for  it, 
bat  comes  back  without  it  too;  not  but  that 
be  couid  have  found  it,  but  because  his  mind  was 
a  little  disturbed,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  play ; 
and  besides,  the  en  and  he  sent  his  sister  on  was 
answered  another  way,  for  he  only  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  me,  which  he  gained, 
though  not  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

I  had,  however,  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
having  spoken  my  mind  to  him  with  freedom, 
and  with  such  an  honest  plainness,  as  I  have  re- 
lated ;  aad  though  it  did  not  at  all  work  the  way 
1  desired,  that  is  to  say,  to  oblige  the  person  to 
me  the  more,  yet  it  took  from  him  all  possibility 
of  quitting  me  but  by  a  downright  breach  of 
honour,  and  giving  up  all  the  faith  of  a  gentle 
man  to  me.  which  he  had  so  often  engaged,  by, 
never  to  abandon  me,  but  to  make  me  his  wife 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  his  estate. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  before  I  was 
about  the  house  again,  and  began  to  grow  wdl ; 
bat  I  continued  melancholv*  silent,  dull,  and  re- 
tired, which  amazed  the  whole  family,  except  he 
that  knew  the  reason  of  it ;  yet  it  was  a  great 
while  before  he  took  any  notice  of  it,  and  1,  as 
backward  to  speak  as  he,  carried  respectfully  to 
him,  but  never  offered  to  speak  a  word  to  him 
that  was  particular  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  and 
this  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  so 
that  as  I  expected  every  day  to  be  dismissed  the 
family  on  account  of  what  distaste  they  had  taken 
another  way,  in  which  I  had  no  guUt,  so  I  ex- 
pected to  hear  no  more  of  this  gentleman,  after 
aO  his  solemn  vows  and  protestations,  but  to  be 
rained  and  abandoned. 

At  last  I  broke  the  way  myself  in  the  familv 
for  my  removing ;  for  being  talking  seriously  with 
the  old  lady  one  day  about  my  own  circum- 
stances in  Use  worid,  and  how  my  distemper  had 
left  a  heaviness  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  was  not 
the  same  thing  I  was  before,  the  old  lady  said, 
"  1  am  afraid,  Betty,  what  I  have  said  to  you 
about  my  son  has  had  some  influence  upon  you, 
and  that  you  are  melancholy  on  his  account ; 
pray  srill  you  let  me  know  how  the  matter  stands 
mth  you  both,  if  it  may  not  be  improper?  for 
as  for  Robba,  he  does  nothing  but  rally  and  ban- 
ter when  I  speak  to  him.'* 

"  Why  truly,  madam,"  said  I,  « the  matter 
stands  as  I  wish  it  did  not,  and  I  shall  be  very 
sscere  with  you  in  it,  whatever  be^ls  me  for  it ; 
Mr  Robert  has  several  times  proposed  marriage 
to  mc,  which  is  what  I  had  no  reason  to  expect, 
my  poor  drcnmstances  considered ;  but  I  have 
always  resisted  him,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  terms 
more  positive  than  became  me,  considering  the 
rq^ard  that  I  ouffht  to  have  for  every  branch  of 
your  family.  But,**  said  /,  "madam,  I  could 
never  so  far  forget  my  obligations  to  you  and  all 
your  house,  to  offer  to  consent  to  a  thing  which 
1  know  must  needs  be  disobliging  to  you,  and 


this  I  have  made  my  argument  to  him,  and  have 
positively  told  him  that  I  would  neve^  entertain 
a  thought  of  that  kind,  unless  I  had  your  con- 
sent and  his  father's  also,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by 
so  many  invincible  obligations." 

"  And  is  this  possible,  Mrs  Betty,**  says  the  old 
lady  ?  **  Then  you  have  been  much  juster  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  you ;  for  we  have  all 
looked  upon  yon  as  a  kind  of  a  snare  to  my  son, 
and  I  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  you  for  your  re- 
moving for  fear  of  it ;  but  I  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned it  to  you,  because  I  thought  ye  were  not 
thoroughly  well,  and  I  was  afraid  of  grieving  you 
too  much,  lest  it  should  throw  you  down  again ; 
for  we  have  all  a  respect  for  you  still,  though  not 
so  much  as  to  have  it  be  the  ruin  of  my  son ; 
but  if  it  be  as  you  say,  we  have  all  wronged  you 
very  much." 

"  As  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  madam,"  said 
I,  **  I  refer  you  to  your  son  himself;  if  he  will  do 
me  any  justice,  he  must  tell  you  the  story  just 
as  I  have  told  it." 

I  Away  goes  the  old  lady  to  her  daughters  and 
tells  them  the  whole  story  just  as  I  had  told  it  her, 
and  they  were  surprised  at  it  you  may  be  sure^ 
as  I  believed  they  would  be.  One  said,  she  could 
never  have  thought  it ;  another  said,  Robin  was 
a  fool ;  a  third  said,  she  would  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  and  she  would  warrant  that  Robin  would 
tell  the  story  another  way ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
woman, who  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  before  I  could  have  the  least  opportunity  of 
acquainting  her  son  with  what  had  passed,  re- 
solved  too  that  she  would  talk  with  her  son  im- 
mediately, and  to  that  purpose  sent  for  him,  for 
he  was  gone  but  to  a  lawyer's  house  in  the  town 
upon  some  petty  business  of  his  own,  and  upon 
her  sending  he  returned  immediately. 

Upon  iiis  coming  up  to  them,  for  they  were  all 
still  together,  "  Sit  down  Robin,"  says  the  old 
lady,  "  1  must  have  some  talk  with  you." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  "  says  Robin, 
looking  very  merry ;  '*  1  hope  it  is  about  a  good 
wife,  for  I  am  at  a  g^eat  loss  in  that  affair." 

**  How  can  that  be,"  says  his  mother ;  *'  did  not 
you  say  you  resolved  to  have  Mrs  Betty  ?" 

**  Ay,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  but  there  is  one 
that  has  forbid  the  banns." 

**  Forbid  the  banns,"  says  his  mother,  "  who 
can  that  be?" 
"  Even  Mrs  Bettv  herself,"  says  Robin. 
"  How  so  ?"  says  his  mother.  **  Have  you  asked 
her  the  question  then?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  madam,"  says  Robhi ;  "  I  have 
attacked  her  in  form  five  times  since  she  was 
sick,  and  am  beaten  off;  the  jade  is  so  stout  she 
will  not  capitulate,  nor  yield  upon  any  terms,  ex- 
cept such  as  I  cannot  effectually  grant." 

"  Explain  yourself,"  says  the  mother,  "  for  I 
am  surprised,  I  do  not  understand  you ;  I  hope 
you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  he,  **  the  case  is  plain 
enough  upon  me ;  it  explains  itself :  she  won't 
have  me,  she  says  ; — is  not  that  plain  enough  ? 
I  think  it  is  plain,  and  pretty  rough  too." 

"  Well,  but,"  says  the  mother,  «*  you  talk  of 
conditions  that  you  cannot  grant,  what,  does  she 
want  a  settlement  ?  Her  jointure  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  her  portion ;  but  what  fortune  does 
she  bring  you  ?" 
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"  Nay,  as  to  fortune,**  says  Robin,  **  she  is  rich 
enough ;  I  am  satisfied  in  that  point ;  but  it  is  1 
that  am  not  able  to  come  up  to  her  terms,  and 
she  is  positive  she  will  not  have  me  without** 

Here  the  sisters  put  io.  "  Madam,**  says  the 
second  sister,  "it  is  impossible  to  be  serious  with 
him ;  he  will  never  give  a  direct  answer  to  any- 
thing :  you  had  better  let  him  alone,  and  talk  no 
more  of  it  to  him ;  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
her  out  of  his  way,  if  you  thought  there  was  any- 
thing in  it** 

Robin  was  a  little  warmed  with  his  sister's 
rudeness,  but  he  was  even  with  her ;  and  yet  with 
good  manners  too.  '*  There  are  two  sorts  of  peo- 
pie,  madam,**  says  he,  *'  turning  to  his  mother, 
that  is,  a  wise  body  and  a  fool ;  it  is  a  little  hard 
I  should  engage  with  both  of  them  together.** 

The  younger  sister  then  put  in.  '*  Wc  must  t>c 
fools  indeed,**  says  she,  "  in  my  brother*s  opinion, 
that  ho  should  think  we  can  believe  he  has  se- 
riously asked  Mn  Betty  to  marry  him,  and  that 
she  has  refused  him." 

"  Answer,  and  answer  not,**  says  Solomon,  re- 
plied her  brother.  **  When  your  brother  had  said 
to  your  mother,  that  he  had  asked  her  no  less 
than  five  times,  and  that  it  was  so,  that  she  posi- 
tively  denied  him,  methinks  a  younger  sister 
need  not  question  the  truth  of  it,  when  her  mo- 
ther did  not** 

**  My  mother,  you  see,  did  not  understand  it,** 
says  the  second  sister. 

'*  There  is  some  dijSerence,**  says  Robin,  **  be- 
tween desiring  me  to  explain  it,  and  telling  me 
she  did  not  believe  it.** 

**  Well  but,  son,**  says  the  old  lady,  **  if  you  are 
disposed  to  let  us  into  the  mystery  of  it,  what 
were  these  hard  conditions?** 

"  Yes,  madam,**  says  Robin,  **  I  had  done  it  be- 
fore now  if  the  teazers  here  had  not  worried  me 
by  way  of  interruption.  The  conditions  are, 
that  I  bring  my  father  and  you  to  consent  to  it, 
and  without  that,  she  protests  she  will  never  see 
me  more  upon  that  head ;  and  these  conditions, 
as  I  said,  I  suppose  I  shall  never  bo  able  to  grant ; 
I  hope  my  warm  sisters  will  be  answered  now, 
and  blush  a  little ;  if  not,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
till  I  hear  farther.'* 

This  answer  was  surprising  to  them  all,  though 
less  to  the  mother,  because  of  what  t  had  said  to 
her ;  as  to  the  daughters,  they  stood  mute  a  great 
while ;  but  the  mother  said  with  some  passion, 
**  Well,  I  had  heard  this  before,  but  I  could  not 
believe  it ;  but  if  it  is  so,  then  we  have  all  done 
Betty  wrong,  and  she  has  behaved  better  than  I 
ever  expected.** 

'•  Nay/*  says  the  eldest  sister,  "if  it  is  so,  she 
has  acted  handsomely  indeed.** 

"  I  confess,**  says  the  mother,  **  it  was  none  of 
her  fault,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  take  a  fancy 
to  her,  but  to  give  such  an  answer  to  him,  shows 
more  respect  to  your  father  and  me  than  I  can 
tell  how  to  express ,  I  shall  value  the  girl  the 
better  for  it  as  long  as  I  know  her.*' 

**  But  I  shall  not,"  says  Robin,  *'  unless  you 
will  give  your  consent** 

*'  I  will  consider  of  that  awhile,**  says  the  mo- 
ther, "  I  assure  you,  if  there  were  not  some  other 
objections  in  the  way,  this  conduct  of  hers  would 
go  a  great  way  to  bring  me  to  consent.** 

"  I  wish  it  would  go  quite  through  with  it,* 


says  Robin  ;  '*  if  you  had  as  much  thought  about 
making  roe  easy  as  you  have  about  making  me 
rich,  you  would  soon  consent  to  it.** 

'*Whv  Robin,"  says  the  mother  again,  **are 
you  really  in  earnest  ?  Would  you  so  fiibi  have 
her  as  you  pretend  ?" 

*<  Really,  madam,**  sap  Robin,  *"!  think  ith 
hard  you  should  question  me  upon  that  head, 
after  all  I  have  said ;  I  won't  say  that  I  will  have 
her,  how  can  I  resolve  that  point,  when  yoa  see 
I  cannot  have  her  without  your  consent  ?  Bcsidn, 
I  am  not  bound  to  marry  at  all ;  but  this  1  will 
say  I  am  in  earnest  in,  that  I  will  never  have 
anybody  else  if  I  can  help  it,  so  you  may  deter- 
mine  for  me,  Betty,  or  nobody,  is  the  word ;  and 
the  question  which  of  the  two  shall  be  in  your 
breast  to  decide,  madam  ;  provided  only,  that  my 
good-humoured  sisters  may  have  no  vote  in  it* 

All  this  was  dreadful  to  me,  for  the  mother 
begai  to  yield,  and  Robin  pressed  her  home  in  it 
On  the  other  hand,  she  advised  with  the  eldest 
son,  and  he  used  all  the  arguments  in  the  world 
to  persuade  her  to  consent :  alleging  his  brother's 
panionate  love  for  me,  and  my  generous  regard 
to  the  family,  in  refusing  my  own  advantage,  upon 
such  a  nice  point  of  honour,  and  a  thousand  such 
things.  And  as  to  the  father,  he  was  a  man  in  a 
hurry  of  public  affairs,  and  getting  money,  seldom 
at  home,  thoughtful  of  the  main  chance  *,  but  left 
aU  those  things  to  his  wife. 

You  may  easily  believe,  that  when  the  plot  was 
thus,  as  they  thought,  broke  out,  and  that  every 
one  thought  they  knew  how  thingi  were  carried, 
it  was  not  so  difficult,  or  ao  dangerous,  for  the 
elder  brother,  who  nobody  suspected  of  anything, 
to  have  a  freer  access  to  me  than  before.  Nay, 
the  mother,  which  was  just  as  he  wished,  pro- 
posed it  to  him  to  Ulk  with  Mrs  Betty.  **  For  it 
may  be,  son,"  sidd  she,  "  von  may  see  farther 
into  the  thing  than  1,  and  see  if  you  think  sbc 
has  been  so  positive  as  Robin  says  she  has  beea, 
or  no.  This  was  as  well  as  he  could  wish,  sod 
he  as  it  were  yielding  to  talk  with  me  at  hii  mo- 
ther*s  request,  she  brought  me  to  him  into  her 
own  chamber  ;  told  me  her  son  had  some  busi- 
ness with  me  at  her  request,  and  desired  me  to 
be  very  sincere  with  him,  and  then  she  left  us 
together,  and  he  went  and  shut  the  door  after 
her. 

He  came  back  to  me  and  took  me  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  me  very  tenderly ;  but  told  me  he  had 
a  long  discourse  to  hold  with  me,  and  it  was  now 
come  to  that  crisis  that  I  should  make  myself 
happy  or  miserable,  as  long  as  I  lived  :  that  the 
thing  was  now  gone  so  far,  that  if  I  could  not 
complv  with  his  desire,  we  should  be  both  ruined : 
then  he  told  me  the  whode  story  between  Robin, 
as  he  called  him,  and  his  mother,  and  sisters,  and 
himself,  as  it  is  above.  '*  And  now,  dear  child," 
says  he,  "  consider  what  it  will  be  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  family  in  good  circumstances, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  house,  and  to 
enjoy  all  that  the  world  can  give  you  :  and  what, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  sunk  into  the  dark  cir- 
cumstances of  a  woman  that  has  lost  her  reputa- 
tion, and  that  though  I  shall  be  a  private  friend  to 
you  while  I  live,  yet,  as  I  shall  bo  suspected  always, 
so  you  will  be  afraid  to  see  me,  and  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  own  you." 

He  gave  me  no  time  to  reply,  but  went  on  with 
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I  me  thus :  *'  Wbftt  bas  happenca  between  us,  child, 
to  hug  ta  we  both  agt^e  to  do  so,  may  be  buried 
'  and  forgotten.  I  shall  always  be  your  sincere 
I  friend,  without  any  inclination  to  nearer  intimacy, 
when  you  become  my  sister ;  and  we  ^hall  have 
all  the  honest  part  of  conversation  without  any 
reproaches  between  us,  of  having  done  amiss  t  I 
b^  of  voQ  to  consider  it,  and  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of^  your  own  safety  and  prosperity  \  and  to 
satisfy  you  that  I  am  sincere,'*  added  he,  '*  t  here 
offer  you  500^  in  money  to  make  you  some  amends 
for  the  freedoms  I  have  taken  with  you,  which  we 
shall  look  upon  as  some  of  the  follies  of  our  lives, 
which  it  is  hoped  we  may  repent  of.** 

He  spoke  this  in  so  much  more  moving  terms 
than  It  is  possible  for  me  to  express,  and  with 
»  much  greater  force  of  argument  than  I  can 
repeat,  that  1  only  recommend  it  to  those  who 
read  the  story,  to  suppose,  that,  as  he  held  me 
aboTe  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  discourse,  so 
he  answered  all  my  objections,  and  fortified  his 
discourse  with  all  the  argumeuts  that  human  wit 
aod  art  could  devise. 

I  cannot  sa§r,  however,  that  anything  he  said 
made  impression  enough  upon  me  so  as  to  give 
me  any  thought  of  the  matter,  till  he  told  me  at 
last  very  plainly,  that  if  I  refused,  he  was  sorry 
to  add,  that  he  could  never  go  on  with  me  in  that 
station  as  we  stood  before  ;  that  though  he  loved 
me  as  well  as  ever,  and  that  I  was  as  agreeable 
to  him  as  ever,  yet  sense  of  virtue  had  not  so  far 
forsaken  him  as  to  suffer  him  to  lie  with  a  woman 
that  bis  brother  courted  to  make  his  wife ;  and  if 
he  took  his  leave  of  me  with  a  denial  in  this  affair, 
whatever  he  might  do  for  me  in  the  point  of  sup- 
port grounded  oo  his  first  engagement  of  main- 
taining me,  yet  he  would  not  have  me  be  surprised 
that  1^  was'obliged  to  tell  me  he  could  not  allow 
himself  to  see  me  any  more,  and  that  indeed  I 
could  not  expect  it  of  him. 

I  received  this  last  part  with  some  tokens  of 
surprise  and  disorder,  and  had  much  ado  to  avoid 
sinking  down,  for  indeed  I  loved  him  to  an  ex- 
travagance not  easy  to  imagine ;  but  he  perceived 
my  disorder ;  he  entreated  me  to  consider  seriously 
of  it,  assured  me  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve our  mutual  affection,  that  in  this  station 
we  might  love  as  friends  with  the  utmost  passion, 
and  with  a  love  of  relation  untainted ;  free  from 
oar  just  reproaches,  and  free  from  other  people's 
suspicions ;  that  he  should  ever  acknowledge  his 
happmess  owing  to  me ;  that  he  would  be  a  debtor 
to  me  as  long  as  he  had  breath  ;  thus  he  wrought 
up,  in  short,  to  a  kind  of  hesitation  in  the  matter ; 
having  the  dangers  on  one  side  represented  in  live* 
ly  figures,  and  indeed  heightened  by  my  imagina- 
tion of  being  turned  out  to  the  wide  world  a  mere 
cast-off  whore,  for  it  was  no  less,  and  perhaps 
exposed  as  such,  with  little  to  provide  for  myself; 
with  no  friend,  no  acquaintance  in  the  whole 
world  ont  of  that  town,  and  there  I  could  not 
pretend  to  stay.  All  this  terrified  me  to  the  last 
degree,  and  be  took  care  upon  all  occasions  to  lay 
it  home  to  me  in  the  worst  colours  that  it  could  be 
possible  to  be  drawn  in ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
failed  not  to  set  forth  the  easy  prosperous  li'ie 
which  I  was  going  to  live. 

He  answer^  aJl  that  I  could  object  from  affec- 
tioo,  and  from  former  engagements,  with  telling 
me  the  necessity  that  was  before  us  of  taking  other 


measures  now ;  and  as  to  his  promises  of  marriage, 
the  nature  of  things,  he  said,  had  put  an  end  to 
that,  by  the  probability  of  my  being  his  brother's 
wife,  before  the  time  to  which  his  promises  all 
referred. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  I  may  say,  he  reasoned  me 
out  of  my  reason ;  he  conquered  all  ray  argu- 
ments, and  I  began  to  see  a  danger  that  I  was 
in,  which  I  had  not  considered  of  before,  and  that 
was  of  being  dropped  by  both  of  them,  and  left 
alone  in  the  world  to  shift  for  myself. 

This,  and  his  persuasions,  at  length  prevailed 
with  me  to  consent,  though  with  so  much  reluc- 
tance, that  it  was  easy  to  see  I  should  go  to 
church  like  a  bear  to  the  stoke.  I  had  some 
little  apprehension  about  me  too,  lest  my  new 
spouse,  who  by  the  way  I  had  not  the  least  affec- 
tion for,  should  he  be  skilful  enough  to  challenge 
me  on  another  account  upon  our  first  coming  to 
bed  together ;  but  whether  he  did  it  with  design 
or  not  I  know  not ;  but  his  elder  brother  took 
care  to  make  him  very  much  fuddled  before  he 
went  to  bed ;  so  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  a 
drunken  bedfellow  the  first  night :  how  he  did  it 
I  know  not,  but  I  concluded  that  he  certainly 
contrived  it  that  his  brother  might  be  able  to 
make  no  judgment  of  the  difference  between  a 
maid  and  a  married  woman  ;  nor  did  he  ever  en- 
tertain any  notions  of  it,  or  disturb  bis  thoughts 
about  it. 

I  should  go  back  a  little  here  to  where  I  left 
off;  the  elder  brother  having  thus  managed  me, 
I  his  next  business  was  to  manage  his  mother,  and 
he  never  left  till  he  had  brought  her  to  acquiesce, 
and  be  passive  in  the  thing,  even  without  ac- 
quainting the  father  other  than  by  post  letters, 
so  that  she  consented  to  our  marrying  privately, 
and  leaving  her  to  manage  the  father  afterwards. 

Then  he  cajoled  with  his  brother,  persuaded 
him  what  service  he  had  done  him,  and  how  he 
had  brought  his  mother  to  consent,  which,  though 
true,  was  not  indeed  done  to  serve  him,  but  to 
serve  himself;  but  thus  diligently  did  he  cheat 
him,  and  had  the  thanks  of  a  faithful  friend  for 
shifting  off  his  whore  into  his  brother's  arms  for 
a  wife.  So  certainly  does  interest  banish  aK 
manner  of  affection,  and  so  naturally  do  men  give 
up  honour  and  justice,  humanity,  and  even  Chris- 
tianity, to  secure  themselves. 

I  must  now  come  back  to  brother  Robin,  as 
we  always  called  him  ;  who  having  got  his  mother's 
consent  as  above,  came  big  with  the  news  to  me, 
and  told  me  the  whole  story  of  it  with  a  sincerity 
so  visible,  that  I  must  confess  it  grieved  me  that 
I  must  be  the  instrument  to  abuse  so  honest  a 
gentleman ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  ;  he  would 
have  me,  and  I  was  not  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
I  was  his  brother's  whore,  though  I  had  no  other 
way  to  put  him  off;  so  I  came  gradually  into  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  behold,  we  were  married. 

Modesty  forbids  me  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
marriage  bed,  but  nothing  could  happen  more 
suitable  to  my  circumstances  than  that,  as  above, 
my  husband  was  so  fuddled  when  he  came  to 
bcKl  that  he  could  not  remember  in  the  morning 
whether  he  had  had  any  conversation  with  me  or 
not,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  he  had,  though 
in  reality  he  had  not,  that  I  might  be  sure  he 
could  make  no  inquiry  about  anything  else. 

It  concerns  the  story  in  hand  very  little  to  enter 
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into  the  farther  particulars  of  the  family,  or  of 
myself,  for  the  five  years  that  I  lived  with  this 
husband ;  only  to  observe  that  I  had  two  chil- 
dren by  him,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  died. 
He  had  been  really  a  good  husband  to  me,  and  we 
lived  very  agreeably  together ;  but  as  he  had  not 
received  much  from  them,  and  had  in  the  little 
time  he  lived  acquired  no  great  matters,  so  rov 
drcumstances  were  not  great ;  nor  was  I  much 
mended  by  the  match.  Indeed  I  had  preserved 
the  elder  brother's  bonds  to  me  to  pay  me  50(tf., 
which  he  offered  me  for  my  consent  to  marry  his 
brother ;  and  this,  with  what  1  had  saved  of  the 
money  he  formerly  gave  me,  and  about  as  much 
more  my  husband,  left  mo  a  widow  with  about 
1200^  in  my  pocket 

Mv  two  children  were  Indeed  taken  happily  off 
my  hands  by  the  husband's  father  and  mother, 
and  that  by  the  way  was  all  they  got  by  Mrs 
Betty. 

I  confess  I  was  not  suitably  affected  with  the 
loss  of  my  husband ;  nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  I 
ever  loved  him  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  or  as 
iras  proportionable  to  the  good  usage  I  had  from 
him,  for  he  was  a  tender,  kind,  good-humoured 
man  as  any  woman  could  desire ;  but  his  brother 
being  so  always  in  my  sight,  at  least  while  we 
were  in  the  country,  was  a  continual  snare  to 
me  ;  and  I  never  was  in  bed  with  my  husband, 
but  I  wished  myself  in  the  arms  of  bis  brother, 
and  though  his  brother  never  offered  me  tbe  least 
kindness  that  way,  after  our  marri&ge,  but  carried 
it  just  as  a  brother  ought  to  do ;  yet  it- was  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  so  to  him.  In  short,  I  com- 
mitted adultery  and  incest  with  him  every  day  in 
my  desires,  which,  without  doubt,  was  as  effectu- 
ally  criminal  in  the  nature  of  the  guilt  as  if  I  had 
actually  done  it. 

Before  my  husband  died  his  elder  brother  was 
married,  and  we  being  then  removed  to  London, 
were  written  to  by  the  old  lady  to  come,  and  be 
at  the  wedding ;  my  husband  went,  but  I  pre- 
tended indisposition;  and  that  I  could  not  possi- 
biy  travel,  so  I  staid  behind ;  for,  in  short,  I  could 
not  bear  tbe  sight  of  his  being  given  to  another 
woman,  though  I  knew  I  was  never  to  have  him 
■  myself. 

I  was  now  left  loose  to  the  world,  and  being 
still  young  and  handsome,  as  everybody  said  of 
me,  and  1  assure  you  I  thought  myself  so,  and 
with  a  tolerable  fortune  in  my  pocket,  I  put  no 
small  value  upon  myself;   I  was  courted  by  seve- 
ral very  considerable  tradesmen,  and  particularly 
very  warmly  by  one,  a  linen-draper,  at  whose 
house  after  my  husband's  death  I  took  a  lodging, 
his  sister  being  my  acquaintance ;  here  I  had  all 
the  liberty  and  all  the  opportunity  to  be  gay,  and 
appear  in  company  that  I  could  desire  ;  my' land- 
lord's sister  being  one  of  the  maddest,   gayest 
things  alive,  and  not  so  much  mistress  of  her  vir- 
tue as  1   thought  at  first  she  had  been.     She 
brought  me  into  a  world  of  wild  company,  and 
even  brought  home  several  persons,  such  as  she 
liked  well  enough  to  gratify,  to  see  her  pretty 
widow,  so  she  was  pleased  to  call  me,  and  that 
name  I  got  in  a  little  time  in  public ;  now,  as 
"  fame  and  fools  make  an  assembly,"  I  was  here 
wonderfully  caressed,  had  abundance  of  admi- 
rers,  and  such  as  called  themselves  lovers ;  but  I 
found  not  one  fair  proposal  among  them  all ;  as 


for  their  common  design,  that  I  understood  too 
well  to  be  drawn  into  any  more  snares  of  tbat 
kind.  The  case  was  altered  with  me,  1  had 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them.  I  had  been  tr  eked  once  by  that  cheat 
called  Love,  but  the  game  was  over ;  I  was  re- 
solved now  to  be  married,  or  nothing,  and  to  be 
well  married,  or  not  at  all. 

^  I  loved  the  company  indeed  of  men  of  mirth  and 
wit,  men  of  gallantry  and  figure,  and  was  often 
entertained  with  such,  as  I  was  also  with  others; 
but  I  found,  by  just  observation,  that  the  brightest 
men  came  upon  the  dullest  errand,  that  is  to  say, 
the  dullest  as  to  what  I  aimed  at ;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  came  with  the  bea^  proposals, 
were  the  dullest  and  most  disagreeable  part  of  tha 
world;  I  was  not  averse  to  a  tradesman,  but 
then  I  would  have  tradesman,  forsooth,  that 
was  something  of  a  gentleman  too:  that 
when  my  husband  bad  a  mind  to  carry  roe  to 
court,  or  to  the  play,  he  might  bcoonac  a  sword, 
and  look  as  like  a  gentleman  as  another  man, 
and  not  be  one  that  had  the  mark  of  his  apron- 
strings  upon  his  coat,  or  the  mark  of  his  bat  upon 
his  wig ;  that  should  look  as  if  he  was  set  oa  to 
his  sword,  when  his  sword  was  put  on  him,  and 
that  carried  his  trade  in  his  countenance. 

Well,  at  last  I  found  this  amphibious  creature, 
this  land-water  thing,  called  a  gentleman  trades- 
man, and  as  a  just  plague  upon  my  folly,  1  was 
catched  in  the  very  snare,  which  as  I  might  say, 
I  laid  for  myself,  I  say  laid  for  myself  for  I  was 
not  trepanned  I,  confess,  but  I  bctraypd  myself. 

This  was  a  draper  too,  for  tho  gh  my  com- 
rade would  have  brought  me  to  a  baigain  with 
her  brother ;  yet  when  it  came  to  the  point,  it 
was  it  seems,  for  a  mistress,  not  a  wife,  and  I  kept 
true  to  this  notion,  that  a  woman  should  never 
be  kept  for  a  mistress  that  had  money  to  keep 
herself. 

Thus  my  pride,  not  my  principle,  my  money, 
not  my  virtue,  kept  mo  honest;  though,  as  it 
proved,  I  found  I  had  much  better  have  been 
sold  by  my  she  comrade  to  her  brother,  than  have 
sold  myself  as  '  did  to  a  tradesman  that  was  a  rake 
gentleman  shopkeeper,  and  beggar  aU  together. 

But  I  was  hurried  on  (by  my  fancy  to  a  gen- 
tleman) to  ruin  myself  in  the  grossest  manner 
,  that  ever  woman  did  ;  for  my  new  hosbfind 
coming  to  a  lump  of  money  at  once,  fell  into  such 
a  profusion  of  expense,  that  all  I  had,  and  ail  he 
had  before,  if  he  had  anything  worth  mentioning, 
would  not  have  held  it  out  above  one  year. 

He  was  very  fond  of  me  for  about  a  quvter  of 

a  year,  and  what  I  got  by  that  was,  tliat  I  bad 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  my  money 

spent  upon  myself;  and,  as  I  may  say,  had  some 

.  of  the  spending  it  too. 

"  Come,  my  dear."  says  he  to  me  one  dav, 
"  shall  we  go  and  take  a  turn  into  the  oountrv 
for  about  a  week  ?" 

"  Aye.  my  dear, "  says  I,  "  whither  would  tou 
go?'»— "I  care  not  whither."  says  he,  "but  I 
have  a  mind  to  look  like  quality  for  a  week ; 
we  will  go  to  Oxford,"  says  he.  "  How,"  savs  l', 
"  shall  we  go.  I  am  no  horsewoman,  and  it  is  too 
far  for  a  coach." 

"  Too  far,"  says  he,  «  no  place  is  too  far  for  a 
coach  and  six.  If  I  carry  you  out,  j-ou  shall 
travel  like  a  duchess." 
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**  Ham,**  uys  I,  *'  my  dear,  lt*8  a  frolic,  but  if 
yoo  t»?e  a  mind  to  it  I  don't  care.** 

Well,  the  time  wai  appointed,  we  had  a  rich 
coach,  very  good  horses,  a  coachman,  postillion, 
and  two  footmen  in  very  good  liveries ;  a  gentle- 
maa  od  horseback,  and  a  page  with  a  feather  in 
bis  bat  upon  another  horse:  the  servants  all 
called  him  "  my  lord,**  and  the  innkeepers,  you  may 
be  sore  did  the  like,'  and  I  was  "  her  honour  the 
ooantess  i"  and  thus  we  travelled  to  Oxford,  and 
a  very  pleasant  journey  we  had ;  for,  give  him 
bis  doe,  not  a  beggar  alive  knew  bettor  how  to 
be  a  lord  than  my  husband.  We  saw  all  the 
rarities  at  Oxford*  talked  with  two  or  three  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  about  potting  out  a  young 
nephew,  that  was  left  to  his  lordship's  care  for 
the  university,  and  of  their  being  his  tutors. 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  bantering  several 
other  poor  scholars,  with  hopes  of  being  at  least 
his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  putting  on  a  scarf. 
Thos  having  UvckI  like  quality  indeed  as  to 
eipense,  we  went  away  for  Northampton,  and,  in 
a  word,  in  about  twelve  days'  ramble,  came  home 
again  to  the  tune  of  about  03/.  expense. 

Vanity  te  the  perfection  of  a  fop;  my  bus- 
band  had  this  excellence,  that  he  valued  nothing 
of  expenoe,  and  as  his  history,  you  may  be  sure, 
has  very  little  weight  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  tell 
foa,  that  in  about  two  years  and  a  quarter  he 
broke,  and  was  not  so  happy  as  to  get  over  into 
the  Mint,  but  got  into  a  spunging-bouse,  being 
arrested  in  an  action  too  heavy  for  him  to  give 
bail  to,  so  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  foreseen 
some  time  that  all  was  going  to  wreck,  and  had 
been  taking  care  to  reserve  something,  though 
it  was  not  much,  for  myself.  But  when  he  sent 
for  me,  he  behaved  better  than  I  expected,and  told 
me  plenty  he  had  played  the  fool  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised,  which  he  might  have  prevent- 
ed ;  that  now  he  foresaw  he  could  not  stand  it,  and 
therefore  he  would  have  me  go  home,  and  in  the 
night  take  away  everything  1  had  in  the  house  of 
any  value  and  secure  it ;  and  after  that,  he  told 
me  that  if  I  could  get  away  1001.  or  200/  in  goods 
out  of  the  shop,  I  should  do  it;  **  Only,"  says  he, 
"  let  me  know  nothing  of  it,  neither  what  you 
take,  or  whither  you  carry  it ;  for  as  for  me,** 
•ays  he,  **  I  flun  resolved  to  get  out  of  this 
bouse  and  begone ;  and  if  you  never  hear  of  me 
mare,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  I  wish  you  well ;  I 
am  only  sorry  for  the  injury  I  have  done  you.** 
He  said  some  very  handsome  things  to  mo,  in- 
deed, at  parting ;  for  I  told  you  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  was  all  the  beneBt  I  had  of  his 
being  so ;  that  he  used  roe  very  handsomely,  and 
with  good  manners  upon  all  occasions,  even  to 
the  btft,  only  spent  ail  I  had,  and  left  me  to  rob 
the  creditors  for  something  to  subsist  on.. 

tiowever,  1  did  as  he  bade  me,  that  you  may  be 
iore,  and  having  thus  taken  my  leave  of  him,  I 
never  saw  him  more ;  for  he  found  means  to  break 
oat  of  the  baililTs  house  that  night  or  the  next, 
and  got  over  into  Prance ;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
creditors  seramblod  for  it  as  well  as  they  could. 
How  I  knew  not,  for  I  could  come  at  no  know- 
ledge of  anything  more  than  this :  that  he  came 
home  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  caused 
the  rest  of  his  goods  to  be  removed  into  the  Mint, 
and  the  shop  to  be  shut  up ;  and  having  raised 


what  money  he  conld  get  together,  he  got  over, 
as  I  said,  to  FVance,  from  whence  I  had  one  or 
two  letters  from  him.  and  no  more. 

I  did  not  see  him  when  he  came  home,  for  he 
having  me  such  instructions  as  above,  and  I  hav- 
ing made  the  best  of  my  time,  I  bad  no  more 
business  back  again  at  the  house,  not  knowing 
but  I  might  have  been  stopped  there  by  the 
creditors ;  for  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  being 
soon  after  issued,  they  might  have  stopped  me 
by  orders  from  the  commissioners.  But  my  hus- 
band having  so  dextrously  got  out  of  the  bailifTs 
house,  by  letting  himself  down  in  a  most  desperate 
manner,  from  almost  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
top  of  another  building,  and  leaping  from  thence, 
which  was  almost  two  stories,  and  which  was 
enough,  indeed,  to  have  broken  his  neck  ;  he 
came  home  and  got  away  his  goods  before  the 
creditors  could  come  to  seize,  that  is  to  say, 
before  they  could  get  ou'  the  commission,  and  t>e 
ready  to  send  their  officers  to  take  possession. 

My  husband  was  so  civil  to  me,  for  still  I  say 
he  was  much  of  a  gentleman,  that  in  the  flrst 
letter  he  wrote  me  from  France,  he  let  me  know 
where  he  had  pawned  twenty  pieces  of^fine  hol- 
laed for  90/1,  which  were  really  worth  above  90/., 
and  enclosed  me  the  token,  and  an  order  for  the 
taking  them  up,  paying  the  money,  which  I  did, 
and  made  in  time  above  lOOL  of  them,  having  lei- 
sure to  cut  them  and  sell  them,  some  and  some  to 
private  families,  as  opportunitv  ofTered. 

However,  with  all  this,  and  all  that  I  had  se- 
cured before,  I  found  upon  casting  things  up,  my 
case  was  very  much  altered,  aud  my  fortune  much 
lessened,  for  including  the  hollands,  and  a  parcel 
of  fine  muslins,  which  I  carried  off  before,  and 
some  plate,  and  other  things,  I  found  I  could 
hardly  muster  up  500/. ,  and  my  condition  was 
very  odd,  for  though  I  had  no  child  ( I  had  had 
one  by  my  gentleman  draper,  but  it  was  buried), 
yet  I  was  a  widow  bewitched,  I  had  a  husband, 
and  no  husband,  and  I  could  not  pretend  to 
marry  a^oin,  though  I  knew  well  enough  my 
husband  would  never  see  England  any  more, 
•if  he  lived  fifty  years.  Thus  I  say,  I  was  re- 
strained from  marriage,  what  offer  soever  might 
be  mode  me ;  and  I  hod  not  one  friend  to  advise 
with,  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  at  least  not  one  I 
durst  trust  the  secret  of  my  circumstances  to.  for 
if  the  commissionera  were  to  have  been  informed 
where  I  was,  1  should  have  been  fetched  up  and 
examined  upon  oath,  and  all  I  had  saved  be  taken 
away  from  me. 

Upon  these  apprehensions  the  first  thing  I  did, 
was  to  go  quite  out  of  my  knowledge,  and  go  b^ 
another  name.  This  I  did  effect  u^ly,  for  I  went 
into  the  Mint  too,  took  lodgings  in  a  very  private 
place,  dressed  me  up  in  the  habit  of  a  widow,  and 
called  myself  Mrs  Flanders. 

Here,  however,  I  concealed  myself,  and  though 
my  new  acquaintance  knew  nothing  of  me,  yet 
I  soon  got  a  great  deal  of  company  about  me, 
and  whether  it  be  that  women  are  scarce  among 
the  sort  of  people  that  generally  are  to  be  found 
there ;  or  that  some  consolations,  in  the  miseries 
of  the  place,  are  more  requisite  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, I  soon  found  an  agreeable  woman  was 
exceedingly  valuable  among  the  sons  of  affliction 
there ;  and  that  those  that  wanted  money  to  pay 
half  a  crown  in  the  pound  to  their  creditors,  and 
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that  run  in  debt  at  the  sign  of  the  Bull  for  their 
dinners,  would  yet  find  money  enough  for  a  sup- 
per if  they  liked  tha  woman. 

However,  i  kept  myself  safe  yet,  though  I  be- 
gan like  my  Lord  Rochester's  mistress,  that  loved 
his  company,  but  would  not  admit  him  farther,  to 
have  the  scandal  of  a  whorb,  without  the  joy  ; 
and  upon  this  score  tired  with  the  place,  and  in- 
deed with  the  company  too,  I  began  to  think  of 
removing. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  subject  of  strange  reflection 
to  me,  to  sec  men  who  were  overwhelmed  in  per- 
plexed circumstances ;  who  were  reduced  some 
degrees  below  being  ruined,  whose  familios  were 
objects  of  their  own  terror  and  other  people's  cha- 
rity, yet  while  a  penny  lasted,  nay,  even  beyond 
it,  endeavouring  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  their 
wickedness,  heaping  up  more  guilt  upon  them- 
selves, labouring  to  forget  former  things  which 
now  it  was  the  proper  time  to  remember,  making 
more  work  for  repentance,  and  sinning  on  as  a 
remedy  for  sin  past. 

But  it  is  none  of  my  talent  to  preach ;  these 
men  were  too  wicked  even  for  me ;  there  was 
something  horrid  and  absurd  in  their  way  of  sin- 
ning, for  it  was  all  a  force  even  upon  themselves ; 
they  did  not  only  act  against  conscience,  but 
against  nature ;  they  put  a  rape  upon  their  tem- 
per  to  drown  the  reflections  which  their  circum- 
stances  continually  gave  them,  and  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  see  how  sighs  would  interrupt 
their  songs,  and  paleness  and  anguish  sit  upon 
their  brows,  in  spite  of  the  forced  smiles  they  put 
on  ;  nay,  sometimes  it  would  break  out  at  their 
very  mouths,  when  they  had  parted  with  their 
money  for  a  lewd  treat,  or  a  wicked  embrace.  I 
have  heard  them,  turning  about,  fetch  a  deep 
sigh,  and  cry  "  What  a  dog  am  I !  Well  Betty, 
my  dear,  I  will  drink  thy  health  though,"  mean- 
ing the  honest  wife  that  perhaps  had  not  half-a- 
crown  for  herself,  and  three  or  four  children. 
The  next  morning  they  are  at  their  penitcntials 
again,  and  perhaps  the  poor  weeping  wife  comes 
over  to  him,  either  brings  him  some  account  of 
what  his  creditors  are  doing,  and  how  she  and 
the  children  are  turned  out  of  doors,  or  some 
other  dreadful  news,  and  this  adds  to  his  self- 
reproaches  ;  but  when  he  has  thought  and  pored 
on  it  till  ho  is  almost  mad,  having  no  principles 
to  support  him ;  nothing  within  him,  or  abDve 
him,  to  comfort  him ;  but  finding  it  all  darkness 
on  every  side,  he  flics  to  the  same  relief  again, 
vis.  to  drink  it  away,  debauch  it  away,  and  fall- 
ing into  company  of  men  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition with  himself,  he  repeats  the  crime,  and 
thus  he  goes  on  every  day  one  step  onward  of 
his  way  to  destruction. 

I  was  not  wicked  enough  for  such  fellows  as 
these  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  I  began  to  consider 
here  very  seriously  what  I  had  to  do,  how  things 
stood  with  me,  and  what  course  I  ought  to  take. 
I  knew  I  had  no  friends,  no,  not  one  friend  or  re- 
lation in  the  world ;  and  that  little  I  had  left 
apparently  wasting,  which,  when  it  was  gone,  I 
saw  nothing  but  misery  and  starving  was  before 
me.  Upon  these  considerations,  I  say,  and  filled 
with  horror  at  the  place  I  was  in,  and  the  dread- 
ful obiects  which  I  had  always  before  me,  I  re- 
folved  to  be  gone.         ^ 

I  had  made  an  acquamtance  with  a  very  sober 


good  sort  of  a  woman,  who  was  a  widow  too  Uke 
me,  but  in  better  circumstances.  Her  hosbaod 
had  beoa  a  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  away  coming  home 
on  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indies,  which  woold 
have  been  very  profitable,  if  he  had  come  safe, 
was  so  reduced  by  the  loss,  that  though  he  had 
saved  his  life  then,  it  broke  his  heart,  and  killed 
him  afterwards,  and  his  widow  being  pursued  by 
the  creditors,  was  forced  to  take  &elter  in  the 
Mint,  she  soon  made  things  up  with  the  help 
of  friends,  and  was  at  liberty  again ;  and  finding 
that  I  rather  was  tkere  to  be  concealed  than 
bv  any  particular  prosecution,  and  findiof 
also  that  I  agreed  with  her,  or  rather  she  whh 
me,  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  place  and  of  the 
company.  She  invited  me  to  go  home  with  her 
till  1  could  put  myself  in  some  posture  of  settling 
in  the  world  to  my  mind,  withal  telling  me  that 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  some  good  captain  of  a  ship 
might  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  court  me  In  that 
part  of  the  town  where  she  lived. 

1  accepted  her  ofler,  and  was  with  her  half  a 
year,  and  should  have  been  longer,  but  lo  that  in- 
terval what  she  proposed  to  me  happened  to  her- 
self^ and  she  married  very  much  to  her  advantage ; 
but  whose  fortune  soever  was  upon  the  increase, 
mine  seemed  to  be  upon  the  wane,  and  I  found 
nothing  present  except  two  or  three  boatswains 
or  such  fellows ;  but  as  for  the  commanders  they 
were  generally  of  two  sorts.  Ist  Such  as  having 
good  business,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  ship,  resolved 
not  to  marry  but  with  advantage,  that  is,  with  a 
good  fortune.  2d.  Such  as  being  out  of  employ 
vanted  a  wife  to  help  them  to  a  ship,  I  mean. 
( 1. )  A  wife  who,  having  some  money,  could  enable 
them  to  hold,  as  they  call  it,  a  good  part  of  a 
ship  themselves,  so  as  to  encourage  owners  to 
come  in ;  or,  (2. )  A  wife  who,  if  she  had  not 
money,  had  friends  who  were  concerned  in  ship- 
ping, and  so  could  help  to  put  the  young  man 
into  a  good  sliip,  which  to  them  is  as  good  as  a 
portion,  and  neither  of  these  was  my  case;  so  I 
looked  like  one  that  was  to  lie  on  hand. 

This  knowledge  I  soon  learnt  by  experience, 
viz.  that  the  state  of  things  was  altered  as  to 
matrimony,  and  that  I  was  not  to  expect  at  Loo- 
don  what  I  found  in  the  country,  that  marriages 
were  here  the  consequences  of  politic  schemes 
for  forming*  interests  and  carrying  on  business, 
and  that  love  had  no  share  or  but  very  little  in 
the  matter.  ' 

That  as  my  sister-in-law  at  Colchester  had 
said,  beauty,  wit,  manners,  sense,  good  humour, 
good  behaviour,  education,  virtue,  piety,  or  any 
other  qualification,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  had 
no  power  to  recommend :  that  money  only  made 
a  woman  agreeable  :  that  men  chose  mistresses 
indeed  by  Uie  gust  of  their  aflection,  and  it  was 
requisite  to  a  whore  to  be  handsome,  well  shaped, 
have  a  good  mien  and  a  graceful  behaviour ;  but 
that  for  a  wife  no  deformity  would  shock  the 
fancy ;  no  ill  qualities,  the  judgment ;  the  money 
was  the  thing ;  the  portion  was  neither  crooked 
nor  monstrous,  but  the  money  was  always  agree- 
able, whatever  the  wife  was.   . 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  market  ran  on  the 
men's  side,  I  found  the  women  had  lost  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  no,  that  it  was  a  favour  now  for  a 
woman  to  have  the  question  asked  ^  and  if  any 
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yoQQg  lady  had  so  much  arrogance  as  to  conn- 
terieit  a  negative,  she  never  had  Che  opportunity 
given  her  of  denying  twice  i  much  less  of  reco- 
vering that  false  step,  and  accepting  what  she 
had,  but  seemed  to  decline.  The  men  had  such 
choice  everywhere,  that  the  case  of  the  women 
vas  very  unhappy;  for  they  seemed  to  ply  at 
e^'ery  door,  and  if  the  man  was  by  great  chance 
refused  at  one  house,  he  was  sure  to  be  received 
at  the  nexL 

Besides  this,  I  observed  that  the  men  made  no 
icniple  to  set  themselves  out,  and  go  a  fortune 
hunting,  as  they  call  it,  when  they  had  really  no 
fbituoe  themselves  to  demand  it,  or  merit  to  de- 
Knre  it ;  and  that  they  carried  it  so  high,  that  a 
woman  was  scarce  allowed  to  inquire  after  the 
character  or  estate  of  the  person  that  pretended 
to  her.    This  I  bad  an  example  of  in  a  young 
Udy  at  the  next  house  to  me,  and  with  whom  I 
had  contracted  an  intimacy ;  she  was  courted  by 
a  yoang  captain,  and  though  she  had  near  2,000/. 
to  her  fortune,  she  did  but  Inquire  of  some  of  his 
ae%hboun  about  his  character,  his  morals,  or 
substance;  and  he  took  occasion  at  the  next 
visit  to  let  her  know,  truly,  that  he  took  it  very 
01,  and  that  he  should  not  give  her  the  trouble 
of  his  visits  any  more.     I  heard  of  it,  and  as  I 
had  begun  my  acquaintance  with  her,  I  went  to 
lee  her  upon  it.     She  entered  into  a  close  con- 
venation  with  me  about  it,  and  unbosomed  her- 
lelf  very  freely.      I  perceived    presently  that 
UioQgfa  die  thought  herself  verv  ill  used,  yet  she 
ftsd  no  power  to  resent  it,  and  was  exceedingly 
piqued  that  she  had  lost  him  ;  and  particularly 
that  another  of  less  fortune  had  gaineid  him. 

I  fortified  her  mind  against  such  a  meanness, 
u  I  called  It ;  I  told  her,  that  as  low  as  I  was  in 
the  woHd,  I  would  have  despised  a  man  that 
should  think  I  ought  to  take  him  upon  his  own 
recommendation  only,  without  having  the  liberty 
to  iofonn  myself  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  also  I  told  her,  that  as  she  had  a  good 
fortune,  «he  had  no  need  to  stoop  to  the  disaster 
of  the  times ;  that  it  was  enougn  that  the  men 
could  iBsalt  us  that  had  but  little  money  to  re- 
commend us ;  but  if  she  suffered  such  an  affront 
to  pass  upon  her  without  resenting  it,  she  would 
be  rendered  low-prized  upon  all  occasions,  and 
would  be  the  •contempt  of  all  the  women  in  that 
part  of  the  town ;  that  a  woman  can  never  want 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  of  a  man  that  has 
used  her  ill ;  and  that  there  were  wajrs  enough 
to  humble  such  a  fellow  as  that,  or  else  certainly 
women  were  the  most  unhappy  creatures  in  the 
world. 

1  found  she  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  dls« 
co<irse,  and  she  told  me  seriously  that  she  would 
be  very  glad  to  make  him  sensible  of  her  just 
resentment,  and  either  to  bring  him  on  again,  or 
have  the  satisfaction  of  her  revenge  being  as 
public  as  possible. 

I  told  her,  that  if  she  would  take  my  advice,  I 
would  tell  her  how  she  should  obtain  her  wishes 
in  both  those  things ;  and  that  I  would  engage 
to  bring  the  man  to  her  door  again,  and  make 
him  beg  to  be  let  in.  She  smiled  at  that,  and 
soon  let  rae  see,  that  if  he  came  to  her  door,  her 
resentment  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  her  leave 
lo  let  him  stand  long  there. 
However,  she  listened  very  willingly  to  my 


offer  of  advice ;  so  I  told  her,  that  the  first  thing 
she  ought  to  do,  was  a  piece  of  justice  to  her- 
self; namely,  that  whereas  she  had  been  told  by 
several  people,  that  he  had  reported  among  the 
ladies,  that  he  had  left  her,  and  pretended  to 
give  the  advantage  of  the  negative  to  himself, 
she  should  take  care  to  have  it  well  spread 
among  the  women,  which  she  could  not  fail  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  in  a  neighbourhood  so  addicted 
to  family  news  as  that  she  had  lived  in  was, 
that  she  had  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  and 
found  he  was  not  the  man  as  to  estate  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  "Let  them  be  told,  madam," 
said  I,  '*  that  you  had  been  well  informed  that  he 
was  not  the  man  that  you  expected,  and  that 
you  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  meddle  with  him, 
that  you  heard  he  was  of  an  ill  temper,  and  that 
he  boasted  how  he  had  used  the  women  ill  upon 
many  occasions,  and  that  particularly  he  was 
debauched  in  his  morals,-  &c.  The  last  of 
which,  indeed,  had  some  truth  in  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  find  that  she  seemed  to  like 
him  much  the  worse  for  that  part. 

As  I  had  put  this  into  her  head,  she  came 
most  readily  into  it.  Immediately  she  went  to 
work  to  find  instruments,  and  she  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  the  search;  for  telling  her  story  in 

general  to  a  couple  of  gossips  in  the  neighbour- 
ood,  it  was  the  chat  of  the  tea-table  all  over 
that  part  of  the  town,  and  I  met  with  it  wher- 
ever I  visited.  Also,  as  it  was  known  that  I  was 
acquamted  with  the  young  lady  herself,  my  opi- 
nion was  asked  very  often,  and  I  confirmed  it 
with  all  the  necessary  aggravations,  and  set  out 
his  character  in  the  blackest  colours ;  but  then, 
as  a  piece  of  secret  intelligence,  I  added,  as  what 
the  other  gossips  knew  nothing  of,  viz.  that  I  had 
heard  he  was  in  very  bad  circumstances ;  that 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  a  fortune  to  support 
his  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  ship  he  com- 
manded.  That  his  own  part  was  not  paid  for, 
and  if  it  was  not  paid  quickly  his  owners  would 

gut  him  out  of  the  ship,  and  his  chief  mate  was 
kely  to  command  it,  who  offered  to  buv  that 
part  which  the  captain  had  promised  to  take. 

I  added,  for  I  confess  I  was  heartily  piqued  at 
the  rogue,  as  I  called  him,  that  I  had  heard  a 
rumour,  too,  that  he  had  a  wife  alive  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  another  in  the  West  Indies,  a  thing 
which  they  all  knew  was  not  very  uncommon  for 
such  kind  of  gentlemen. 

This  work^  as  we  both  desired  it,  for  pre- 
sently the  young  lady  at  next  door,  who  had  a 
father  and  mother  that  governed  both  her 
and  her  fortune,  was  shut  up,  and  her  father 
forbid  him  the  house.  Also,  in  one  place  more 
where  we  went,  the  woman  had  the  courage, 
however  strange  it  was,  to  say  no,  and  he  could 
try  nowhere  but  he  was  reproached  with  his 
pride,  and  that  he  pretended  not  to  give  the 
women  leave  to  inquire  into  his  character,  and 
the  like. 

Well  by  this  time  he  began  to  be  sensible  of 
his  mistake,  and  having  alarmed  all  the  women 
on  that  side  of  the  water,  he  went  over  to  Rat- 
cliff,  and  got  access  to  some  of  the  ladies  there ; 
but  though  the  young  women  there  too  were, 
according  to  the  fate  of  the  day,  pretty  wil- 
ling to  be  asked,  yet  such  was  his  ill  luck,  that 
bis  character  followed  him  over  the  water,  and 
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his  good  name  was  much  the  same  there  as  it 
wiis  on  our  side ;  so  that,  though  he  might  have 
had  wives  enough,  yet  It  did  not  happen  among 
the  irom<»n  that* had  good  fortuoes,  which  was 
what  he  wanted. 

But  this  'Was  not  nil ;  «he  very  ingeniously 
managed  another  >  thing  herself,  for  she  got  a 
young  gentleman,  who  was  a  relation,  and  was, 
indeed,  a  married  man,  to  come  and  visit  her  two 
or  three  times  a- week  in  a  fine. chariot  and  good 
liveries;  and  her  two  Agents,  and  I  tAso,  pre- 
sently spread  a  report  all  ^over  that  this  gentle- 
man came  4o  court  her ;  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  that  he 
was  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  and  that  she  was 
going  to  her  amit*s  in  the  city,  because  it  was 
inconvenient-  for  the  gentleman  to  come  to  her 
with  his  coach  in  RedrifT,  the  streets  being  so 
narrow  and  difficult 

This  took  immediately;  the  captain  was 
laughed  at  in; all  eoropocies,  aud  was  ready  to 
hang  himself  ;'fae  tried  all  the  ways  possible  to 
come  ut  her  again,  and  wrote  the  roost  passionate 
letters  to  iier  In  the  world,  exeusiiig  his  former 
roKhness;  and;  in  short,  by  great  applieation.  ob- 
tiiined  leave  to  wait  on  her  again,  as  he  said,  to 
cloar  his  reputation. 

At  this  meetinff  she  bad 'her  full  revenge  of 
him;  for  she  told  him  she  wondered  what  he 
took  her  to  be,  that  she  should  admit  anv  oum 
to  a  treaty  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  of 
marriage,  without  inouiring  very  well  into  his 
circumstances ;  that  if  he  thought  she  was  to  be 
huffed  into  wedlock,  and  that  she  was  in  the 
same  circumstances  her  neighbours  might  be  in, 
vis.  to  take  up  with  the  first  good  Christian  that 
came,  he  was  mistaken ;  that,  in  a  word,  his  cha- 
racter was  really  bad,  or  he  was  very  ill  be- 
holding  to  his  neighbours;  and  that  unless  he 
could  clear  up  some  points,  in  which  she  had 
justly  been  prejudiced,  she  had  no  more  to  say 
to  him,  but  t«  do  'herself  justice,  and  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  she  was  not 
afraid  to  say  iio  to  bin  or  any  oiher  man. 

With  that  she  told  him  what  she  had  heard, 
or  rather  raised  herself  by  ray  means,- of  his  cha- 
racter ;  his  not  having  paid  for  the  part  he  |lre- 
tended  to  own  of  the  ship  he  commanded  4  <ttf 
the  resolution  of  his  owners  to  put  him  out  of 
the  command,  and  to  put  his  mate  in  his  stead.; 
and  of  the  scandal. raised  on  his  morals;  his 
having  been  reproached  with  such  and  such 
women ;  and  his  having  a  wife  at  Plymouth,  and 
another  in  the  West  ladies,  and  the  like;  and 
she  asked  liim,  whether 'he  could  deny  that  she 
had  good  reason,  if  these  things  were  not  cleared 
up,  to  refuse  him,  and  In  the  meantime  insist 
upon  having  satisfaction  in  pohiCs  so-slgniflcant 
OS  they  were  ? 

He  was  so  confounded  at  her  discoarse,  that 
he  could  not  answer  a  word,  and  she  almost 
began  to  believe  that  all  was  true,  by  his  disor- 
der, though  at  the  same  time  she  knew  that  she 
hod  been  the  raiser  of  all  those  reports  keraeMl 

After  some  time  he  recovered  himself  a  little, 
and  from  that  time  became  the  most  humble,  the 
most  modest,  and  most  importunate  man  alive  in 
bis  courtship. 

She  carried  her  jest  on  a  great  way ;  she  asked 
bhn  if  he  thought  she  was  so  at  her  last  shift,  1 


that  she  could  or  ought  to  bear  with  sacb  treat, 
ment,  and  if  he  did  not  see  that  she  did  not  wont 
those  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  come 
farther  to  her  than  he  did,  meaning  the  gentle- 
man who  she  had  brought  to  visit  her  by  wav  of 
a  sham. 

She  brought  him  by  these  tricks  to  submit  to 
all  possible  measures  to  satisfy  her,  as  well  of  his 
circumsUnces  as  of  his  behaviour.  He  brought 
her  undeniable  e\idence  of  his  having  paid  for 
4us  part  of  the  ship ;  he  brought  her  certificates 
from  his  owners,  that  the  report  of  their  intend- 
ing to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the 
ship,  and  put  his  chief  mate  In,  was  false  and 
groundless,  in  short,  he  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
what4ie  was  before. 

Thus  I  convinced  her,  tbat  If  the  men  made 
their  advantage  of  our  sex  In  the  affair  of  mar- 
riage, upon  the  supposition  of  there  being  such 
choice  to  be  had,  and  of  the  women  being  so 
easy,  It  was  only  owing  to  this,  that  the  women 
wanted  courage  to  maintain  their  ground,  aod 
to  ploy  their  part ;  and  that,  according  to  my 
Lord  Rochester, — 

*'  A  «r«aMii*a  «e*<r  •o^vin'd  bat  abe  can 
Reveagv  kcnelf  oa  her  undoer,  man.'* 

After  these  things,  this  young  lady  played  her 
part  so  well,  that  though  she  resolved  to  ha^-e  hlm, 
and  that  mdeed  having  him  was  the  main  bent  of 
her  design,  yet  she  made  his  obtaining  her  be  to 
him  the  most  difficult  tlung  ui  the  worlds  and 
this  she  didr  not  bv  a  ha(aghty,Teserved  carriage, 
but  by  a  just  .policy,  turning  the  tables  v^aa 
him,  and  playing  back  upon  him  hiS'Own  game; 
for,  as  he  pretended,  by  a  kind  of  lofty  carriage, 
to  place  himself  above  tiie  occasion  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  to  make  inquiring  into  his  character  a 
kind  of  an  affront  to  him,  she  broke  with  liim 
upon  that  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
she  made  him  submit  to  all  possible  inquiry  aft«r 
his  affairs,  she  apparently  shut  the  door  against 
his  looking  into  her  own. 

It  was  enough  to  him  to  obtain  her  for  a  wife : 
as  to  what  she  had,  she  told  him  plainly,  that  as 
ho  knew  her  circumstances,  it  was  hot  just  she 
should  know  his ;  and  though  at  the  saae  time     1 
he  had  only  known  her  circumstanoes  by  •nan-     I 
mon  fame,  yet  he  had  made  so  many  protesta- 
tions of  his  passion  for  her,  that  he  could  ask 
no  more  but  her  hand  to  his  grand  leqaest*  uid 
the  like   ramble,  according  to  the  custom  of    , 
lovers.     In  short,  he  left  himself  no  room  to  ask    | 
any  more  questions  about  her  estate,  and  ^    ' 
took  the  advantage  of  it  like  a  prudent  woman, 
for  she  placed  part  of  her  fortune  so  in  trustees, 
without  ictting  him  know  anything  of  it,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  his  reach,  and  made  him  very 
well  content  wkh^he  rest. 

It  is  true,  she  was  pretty  well  besides, — that 
is  to  say,  she  had  about  L,40(U.  In  money,  which 
she  gave  him ;  and  the  other,  after  some  time, 
she  brought  to  light,  as  a  perqutttte  to  herself 
which  he  wis  to  accept  as  a  mighty  favour,  see> 
ing,  though  It  was  not  to  be  hu,  it  might  ease 
him  In  the  article  of  her  particular  expenses; 
and  I  must  add,  that  by  this  conduct  the  gentle- 
man himself  became  not  ohlv  the  more  humble 
in  bis  applications  to  her  to  obtain  her,  but  iJso 
was  much  the  more  on  obliging  husband  to  her 
when  he  had  her.      I  cannot  but  remhid  the 
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bdtes  here,  ho«r  much  they  place  themselves 
j  below  the  common  station  of  a  wife,  which,  if  I 
I   may  be  allowed  not  to  he  partial,  is  low  enough 
already; — I  say>  they  place  themselves  below 
'  their  common  station,  and  prepare  their  own 
mortifications,  by  their  submitting  so  to  be  in- 
sulted by  the  men  beforehand,  which  I  confess  I 
I  see  DO  necessity  of. 

I     This  relation  may  serve,  therefore,  to  let  the 
[  ladies  see  that  the  advantage  is  not  so  much  on 
li  the  other  side  as  the  men  think  it  b ;  and  though 
"  it  may  be  true  that  the  men  have  but  too  much 
I   choice  among  tts,  and  that  some  women  may  be 
I   foand  who  will  dishonour  themsdves,  be  cheap, 
and  easy  to  come  at,  and  will  scarce  wait  to  be 
asked ;  yet  if  they  will  have  women,  as  I  may 
Mf,  worth  having,  thev  may  find  them  as  un- 
mataUe  as  ever ;  and  that  those  that  are  other- 
wi«e  are  a  sort  of  people  that  have  such  defi- 
ciencies, when   had,  as  rather  recommend  the 
ladies  that  are  difficult,  than  encourage  the  men 
to  go  on  with  their  easy  courtship,  and  expect 
wives  equally  valuable  that  will   come  at  first 
call 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  ladies 
alwavs  gam  of  the  men  by  keeping  their  ground, 
and  ietui^  their  pretended  lovers  see  that  they 
can  resent  being  slighted,  and  that  they  are  not 
a&aid  of  saying  no.  They,  I  observe,  insult  us 
mightily  with  telling  us  of  the  number  of  women ; 
that  the  wars  and  the  sea,  and  trade,  and  other 
inddentshave  carried  the  men  so  much  away 
that  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  numbers 
of  the  sexes,  and  therefore  the  women  have  the 
disadvantage ;  but  I  am  far  from  granting  that 
the  nomber  of  women  is  so  great,  or  the  number 
of  men  so  small ;  but  if  they  will  have  mc  tell 
the  truth,  the  disadvantage  of  the  women  is  a 
terrible  «^n4fi?  upon  the  men,  and  it  lie^  here 
and  here  only ;  namely,  that  the  age  is  so  wicked, 
and  the  sex  so  debauched,  that,  ia  short,  the 
Doniber  of  sudi  men  as  an  honest  woman  ought 
to  meddle  with  is  small  indeed,  and  it  is  but  here 
and  there  that  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  is  fit 
for  an  honest  woman  to  venture  upon. 

But  the  consequence  even  of  that  too  amounts 
to  00  more  than  this,  that  women  ought  to  be 
the  more  nice,  for  how  do  we  know  the  just 
chsraeter  of  the  man  that  makes  the  offer?  To 
say  the  woman  should  be  the  more  easy  on  this 
occa^on  is  to  say  we  should  be  the  forwarder  to 
rcature  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
which  in  my  way  of  reasoning  is  very  at>surd. 

On  the  contrary,  the  women  have  ten  thou- 
sand tfanes  the  more  reason  to  be  wary  and  back- 
ward, by  how  much  the  hazard  of  being  betrayed 
i»  the  greater ;  and  would  the  ladies  consider 
this  and  act  the  wary  part,  they  would  discover 
every  cheat  that  offered ;  for,  m  short,  the  lives 
of  very  few  men  now-a-days  will  bear  a  character, 
and  if  the  ladies  do  but  make  a  little  inquiry 
they  wOl  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  the  men, 
and  deUver  themselves.  As  for  women  that  do 
not  think  tbcar  own  safety  worth  their  thought, 
that,  impatient  of  their  present  state,  resolve,  as 
they  call  it,  to  take  the  fir^t  good  Christian  that 
comes,  that  runs  into  matrimony  as  a  horse  rushes 
into  the  battle,  I  can  say  nothing  to  them  but 
this,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  ladies  that  arc  to  be 
prayed  for  among  the  rest  of  distempered  people ; 


and,  to  me,  they  look  like  people  that  venture 

their  whole  estates  in  a  lottery  where  there  is  a 
hundred  thousand  blanks  to  n  prize. 

No  man  of  common  sense  will  value  a  womac 
the  less  for  not  giving  up  herself  at  the  first 
attack,  or  for  not  accepting  his  proposal  without 
inquiring  into  his  person  or  character ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  must  think  her  the  weakest  of  all 
creatures  in  the  world,  as  the  rate  of  men  now 
goes,  in  short,  he  must  have  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  her  capacities,  nay,  even  of  her  under- 
standing, that,  having  but  one  cast  for  her  life, 
shall  cast  that  life  away  at  once,  and  make  ma^ 
trimony,  like  death,  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

F  would  fain  have  the  conduct  of  my  sex  a 
little  regulated  in  this  particular,  which  is  the 
thing  in  which,  of  all  the  parts  of  life,  I  think  at 
this  time  we  suffer  most  in.     It  is  nothing  but 
lack  of  courage,  the  fear  of  not  t>eing  married  at 
all,  and  of  that  frightful  state  of  life  called  an  old 
maid,  of  which  I  have  a  story  to  tell  by  itself; 
this  I  say  is  the  woman's  snare,  but  would  the 
ladies  once  but  get  above  that  fear  and  manage 
rightly,  they  would  more  certainly  avoid  it  by 
standing  their  ground  in  a  case  so  absolutelv  ne- 
cessary to  their  felicity,  than  by  exposing  them- 
selves as  thev  do ;    and  if  they  did  not  marry 
so  soon  as  they  may  do  otherwise,  they  would 
make  themselves  amends   by  marrying   safer. 
She  is  always  married  too  soon  who  gets  a  bad 
husband ;  and  she  is  never  married  too  late  who 
gets  a  good  one :  in  a  word,  there  is  no  woman, 
deformity  or  lost  reputation  excepted,  but  if  she 
manages  well,  may  be  married  safely  one  time 
or  another ;  but  if  she  precipitates  herself  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  she  is  undone. 

But  I  come  now  to  my  own  cose.  In  which 
there  was  at  this  time  no  little  nicety.  The  cir- 
cumstances I  was  in  made  the  offer  of  a  good 
husband  the  most  necessary  thing  in  the  world 
to  me,  but  I  found  soon  that  to  be  made  cheap 
and  easy  was  not  the  way.  It  soon  began  to  be 
found  that  the  widow  had  no  fortune,  and  to  say 
this,  was  to  say  all  that  was  111  of  me,  for  I  began 
to  be  dropt  in  all  the  discourses  of  matrimony. 
Being  well-bred,  handsome,  witty,  modest,  and 
agreeable,  all  which  I  had  allowed  to  my  cha- 
racter, whether  justly  or  no,  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose :  I  say  all  these  would  not  do  without  the 
dross,  which  was  now  become  more  valuable  than 
virtue  itself.  In  short,  the  widow,  they  said,  had 
no  money. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  as  to  the  state  of  my  pro* 
sent  circumstances,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  change  my  station,  and  make  a  new 
appearance  in  some  other  place  where  I  was  not 
known,  and  even  to  pass  by  another  name  if  I 
found  occasion. 

I  communicated  my  tnoughts  to  my  intimate 
friend,  the  captain's  lady,  who  I  so  faithfully 
served  in  her  cose  with  the  captain,  and  who 
was  as  ready  to  serve  me  in  the  same  kind  as  I 
could  desire  :  I  made  no  scruple  to  lay  my  cir- 
cumstances open  to  her,  my  stock  was  but  low, 
for  I  had  made  but  about  540iL  at  the  close  of 
my  last  affair,  and  I  had  wasted  some  of  that ; 
however,  I  had  about  46021  left,  a  great  many 
very  rich  clothes,  a  gold  watch,  and  some  jewels, 
though  of  no  extraordinary  value,  and  about  90/. 
or  40/.  left  in  linen  not  disposed  of. 
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Mj  dear  and  faithful  friend,  the  oaptain'8  wife, 
was  flo  sensible  of  the  service  I  bad  done  her  in 
the  above  affair,  that  she  was  not  only  a  steady 
friend  to  me,  but,  knowing  my  circumstances* 
she  frequently  made  mc  presents  as  money  came 
into  her  hands,  such  as  amounted  to  a  mainten- 
ance! so  that  I  spent  none  of  my  own ;  and  at 
last  she  made  this  happy  proposal  to  me,  viz. 
that  as  we  had  observed,  as  above,  how  the  men 
made  no  scruple  to  set  themselves  out  as  persons 
meriting  a  woman  of  fortune,  when  they  had 
really  no  fortune  of  their  own,  it  was  but  just 
to  deal  with  them  in  their  own  way  and  if  it 
was  possible,  to  deceive  the  deceiver. 

The  captain's  lady,  in  short,  put  this  proiect 
into  my  hcnul,  and  told  me  if  I  would  be  ruled  by 
her  I  should  certainly  get  a  husband  of  fortune, 
without  leaving  him  any  room  to  reproach  me 
with  want  of  my  own ;  I  told  her,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  do,  that  I  would  give  up  myself  wholly  to 
her  directions,  and  that  I  would  have  neither 
tongue  to  speid[,  or  feet  to  step  in  that  affair  but 
as  she  should  direct  me;  depending  that  she 
would  eitricatc  one  out  of  every  difficulty  that 
she  brought  me  into,  which  she  said  she  would 
answer  for. 

The  first  step  she  put  roe  upon  was  to  call  her 
cousin,  and  go  to  a  relation's  house  of  hers  in 
the  country,  where  she  directed  me,  and  where 
she  brought  her  husband  to  visit  me,  and  calling 
me  cousin,  she  worked  matters  so  about  that  her 
husband  and  she  together  invited  me  most  pas- 
sionately to  come  to  town  and  be  with  them, 
for  they  now  lived  in  quite  a  different  place  from 
where  they  were  before.  In  the  next  place  she 
tells  her  husband  that  I  had  at  least  1500/.  for- 
tmie,  and  that  after  the  death  of  some  of  my  re- 
lations I  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  more. 

It  was  enough  to  tell  her  husband  this ;  there 
needed  nothing  on  my  side ;  I  was  but  to  sit  still 
and  wait  the  event,  for  it  presently  went  all  over 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  young  widow  at  Capt. 
^— 's  was  a  fortune,  that  she  had  at  least  15O0L 
and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more,  and  that  the 
captain  said  so :  and  if  the  captain  was  asked  at 
any  time  about  me  he  made  no  scruple  to  affirm 
it,  though  be  knew  not  one  word  of  the  matter 
other  than  that  his  wife  had  told  him  so  ;  and  in 
this  he  thought  no  harm,  for  he  really  believed  it 
to  be  so  because  he  had  it  from  his  wife ;  so 
slender  a  foundation  will  those  fellows  build  upon 
if  they  do  but  think  there  is  a  fortune  in  the 
game.  With  the  reputation  of  this  fortune  I 
presently  found  myself  blessed  with  admirers 
enough,  and  that  I  had  my  choice  of  men,  as 
scarce  as  they  said  they  were,  which,  by  the  way, 
confirms  what  I  was  saying  before.  This  being 
my  case,  I  who  had  a  subtle  game  to  play,  had 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  single  out  from  them 
all  the  properest  man  that  might  be  for  my  pur- 
pose; that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  was  most 
likely  to  depend  upon  the  hearsay  of  a  fortune, 
and  not  inquire  too  far  into  the  particulars ;  and 
unless  I  did  this  1  did  nothing,  for  my  case  could 
not  bear  much  inquiry. 

I  picked  out  mv  man  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  judgment  I  made  of  his  way  of  courting 
me ;  I  had  let  him  run  on  with  his  protestations 
and  oaths  that  he  loved  me  above  all  the  world ; 
that  if  I  would  make   him   happy  that 


enough ;  all  which  I  knew  was  upon  suppositioo, 
nay,  it  was  upon  a  full  satisfaction,  that  I  was 
very  rich,  though  I  never  told  him  a  word  of  it 
myself. 

m 

This  was  my  man,  but  I  was  to  try  him  to  tho 
bottom,  and  indeed  in  that  consisted  my  safety, 
for  if  he  baulked  I  knew  I  was  undone,  as  sure  as 
he  was  undone  if  he  took  me ;  and  if  I  did  not 
make  some  scruple  about  his  fortune  it  was  the 
way  to  lead  him  to  raise  some  about  mine ;  and 
first,  therefore,  I  pretended  on  all  occasions  to 
-doubt  his  sincerity,  and  told  him  perhaps  he  only 
courted  me  for  my  fortune;  be  stopped  my 
mouth  in  that  part  with  the  thunder  of  his  pro- 
testations  as  above,  but  still  I  pretended  to 
doubt. 

One  morning  he  pulls  off  his  diamond  nog 
and  writes  upon  the  glass  of  the  sash  in  my 
chamber  this  line : 

"  Yoa  I  lot e,  aad  only  yoa  •kme." 

I  read  it,  and  asked  him  to  lend  me  his  ring, 
with  which  I  wrote  under  it  thus : 

"  And  so  in  love  sayt  every  odc.** 
He  takes  his  ring  again,  and  writes  another  line 
thus: 

"  ViitM  sloiM  ie  SB  Eftate." 

I  borrowed  it  again,  and  I  wrote  under  it, 
**  But  SBonay'e  virtue;  fold  is  Fate/' 
He  coloured  as  red  as  fire  to  see  me  turn  so 
quick  upon  him,  and  in  a  kind  of  rage  told  me 
he  wouki  conquer  me,  and  writes  again  thus : 

'*  I  acoiB  yomr  gold,  end  ycS  I  love.** 
I  ventured  all  upon  the  last  cast  of  poetry,  as  yon 
will  see,  for  I  wrote  boldly  under  his  last, 
"  I*m  poor :  let's  tee  how  kind  yoa*!!  pvove.** 

This  was  a  sad  truth  to  me,  whether  he  believed 
me  or  no  I  could  not  tell ;  1  supposed  then  that 
he  did  not.  However  he  flew  to  me,  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  kissing  me  very  eagerly,  and  with 
the  greatest  passion  imaginable  he  held  me  fast 
till  he  called  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and  then  told  me 
he  could  not  wait  the  tedious  writing  on  the 
glass,  but  pulling  out  a  piece  of  paper,  he  b^an 
and  wrote  again, 

**  Be  nine*  within  your  poverty.** 
I  took  the  pen  and  followed  him  immediately 
thus : 

•*  YataccrtUy  yon  liope  I  lie.*' 

He  told  me  that  was  unkind,  because  it  was 
not  just,  and  that  I  put  him  upon  contradicting 
me,  which  did  not  consist  with  good  manners, 
any  more  than  with  his  affection,  and  thereforr, 
since  I  had  insensibly  drawn  him  into  this  porti- 
cal  scribble,  he  begged  1  would  not  oblige  him 
to  break  it  off,  so  he  writes  again, 

•*  Let  lore  nkna  ba  our  datate." 
I  wrote  again, 

"  She  lovea  enoogb  that  doca  not  hate." 
This  he  took  for  a  favour,  and  so  laid  down  the 
cudgels,  that  is  to  say^  the  pen ;  I  say  he  took  it 
for  a  favour,  and  a  mighty  one  It  was,  if  he  had 
known  alL  However  he  took  it  as  I  meant  it, 
that  is,  to  let  him  think  I  was  inclined  to  fo  on 
with  him,  as  indeed  I  had  all  the  reason  m  the 
world  to  do,  for  he  was  the  best  humoured  merry 
sort  of  fellow  that  I  ever  met  with ;  and  I  often 
reflected  on  myself  how  doubly  criminal  it  was  to 
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deceive  such  a  man  j  but  that  necessity  which 
prened  me  to  a  .settlement  suitable  to  my  con- 
ditioo,  was  my  authority  for  it,  and  certainly  his 
lifection  to  me,  and  the  goodness  of  his  temper, 
however  they  might  argne  against  using  him  ill, 
yet  they  strongly  argued  to  me  that  he  would 
better  take  the  disappointment  than  some  fiery- 
tempered  wretch,  who  might  have  nothing  to 
recoDuiend  them  but  those  passions  which  would 
serveooly  to  make  a  woman  miserable  all  herdays. 

Bcskies,  though  I  had  jested  with  him,  as  he 
supposed  it,  so  often  about  my  poverty,  yet  when 
be  found  it  to  be  true,  he  had  foreclosed  all 
msnner  of  objection,  seeing  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  he  had  declared  he  took  me 
without  any  regard  to  my  portion ;  and  whether 
I  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  I  had  declared  myself 
to  be  very  poor ;  so  that  in  word  I  had  him  fast 
both  ways,  and  though  he  might  say  afterwards 
he  was  cheated,  yet  he  could  never  say  that  I 
had  cheated  him. 

He  pursued  me  dose  after  this,  and  as  I  saw 
there  was  no  need  to  fear  losing  him,  I  played 
the  indifferent  part  with  him  longer  than  pru- 
deooe  might  otherwise  have  dictated  to  me. 
But  I  considered  how  much  this  caution  and 
indifference  would  give  me  the  advantage  over 
him  when  I  should  come  to  be  under  the  neces- 
Hty  of  owning  my  own  circumstances  to  him ; 
and  I  managed  it  the  more  warily,  because  I 
fiMmd  he  inferred  from  thence,  as  indeed  he  ought 
to  do,  that  I  either  had  the  more  money,  or  the 
more  jodgmeDt,  and  would  not  venture  at  all. 

I  lock  the  freedom  one  day,  after  we  had 
talked  pretty  dose  to  the  subject,  to  tell  him 
that  it  was  true  I  had  recdved  the  compliment 
of  a  lover  from  him ;  namdy,  that  he  would  take 
me  without  inquiring  Into  my  fortune,  and  I 
would  make  him  a  suitable  return  in  this,  vis. 
that  I  sheuld  make  as  little  inquiry  into  his  as 
consisted  with  reason,  but  I  hoped  he  would 
allow  me  to  aak  a  few  questions,  which  he  should 
answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit;  and  that  I 
would  not  be  offended  if  he  did  not  answer  me  at 
ail ;  one  of  these  questions  related  to  our  manner 
of  living,  and  the  place  where,  because  1  had 
beard  ha  had  a  great  plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
that  be  had  talked  of  going  to  live  there,  and  I 
told  him  I  did  not  care  to  be  transported 

He  began  from  this  discourse  to  let  me  volun- 
tarily into  aU  his  affairs,  and  to  tell  me  in  a  frank 
open  way  all  his  drcomstances,  by  which  I  found 
he  was  very  well  to  pass  in  the  world ;  but  that 
great  part  of  his  estiato  consisted  of  three  plan- 
tations which  he  had  in  Virginia,  which  brought 
him  m  a  very  good  income,  generally  speaking, 
to  the  tune  of  9001.  a  year ;  but  that,  if  he  was 
to  live  upon  them,  would  bring  him  in  four  times 
at  much.  Very  wdl,  thought  I,  you  shall  carry 
me  thither  as  soon  as  you  please,  though  I  won*t 
tell  you  so  beforehand. 

I  jested  with  him  extremely  about  the  figure 
he  would  make  in  Virginia,  but  I  found  he  would 
do  anything  I  desired,  though  he  did  not  seem 
glad  to  have  me  undervalue  his  plantations ;  so 
1  tamed  my  tale;  I  told  him  I  had  good  reason 
not  to  desire  to  go  there  to  live,  b^use  if  his 
plantations  were  worth  so  much  there,  I  had  not 
a  fortune  suitable  to  a  gentleman  of  1,20(M.  a 
year,  as  he  said  his  estate  would  be. 


I  He  replied  generously  he  did  not  ask  what  my 
fbrtune  was,  he  had  told  me  fiom  the  beginning 
he  would  not.  and  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  assured  me  he 
would  never  desire  me  to  go  to  Virginia  with 
him,  or  go  thither  himself  without  me,  unless  I 
was  perfectly  willing  and  made  it  my  choice. 

All  this,  you  may  be  sure,  was  as  I  wished, 
and  indeed  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
perfectly  agreeable ;  I  carried  it  on  so  far  as  this 
with  a  sort  of  indifference  that  he  often  wondered 
at  more  than  at  first,  but  which  was  the  only 
support  of  his  courtship,  and  I  mention  it  the 
rather  to  intimate  again  to  the  ladies,  that 
nothing  but  want  of  courage  for  such  an  indiffer- 
ence  makes  our  sex  so  cheap,  and  prepares  them 
to  be  ill  used  as  they  are.  Would  they  venture 
the  loss  of  a  pretending  fop  now  and  then,  who 
carries  it  high  upon  &e  point  of  his  own  merit, 
they  would  certainly  be  slighted  less  and  courted 
more.  Had  I  discovered  really  and  truly  what 
my  great  fortune  was,  and  that  in  all  I  had  not 
Mi  5O0L  when  he  expected  1,500^,  yet  I  had 
hooked  him  so  fast,  and  played  him  so  long,  that 
I  was  satisfied  he  would  have  had  me  in  my 
worst  circumstances ;  as  indeed  it  was  less  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  when  be  learnt  the  truth,  than  it 
would  have  been,  because  having  not  the  least 
blame  to  lay  on  me,  who  had  carried  it  with  an 
air  of  indifference  to  the  last,  he  could  not  say 
one  word,  except  that  indeed  he  thought  it  had 
been  more,  but  that  if  it  had  been  less  he  did  not 
repent  his  baiffain,  only  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain  me  so  well  as  he  intended. 

In  short  we  were  married,  and  very  happOy 
married  on  my  side  I  assure  you,  as  to  the  man, 
for  he  was  the  best-humoured  man  that  ever  a 
woman  had;  but  his  drcumstanoes  were  not  so 
good  as  I  imagined,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
not  bettered  himsdf  by  marrying  so  much  as  he 
expected. 

When  we  were  married  I  was  shrewdly  put  to 
it  to  bring  him  that  little  stock  I  had,  and  to  let 
him  see  it  was  no  more ;  but  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it,  so  I  took  my  opportunity  one  day 
when  we  were  alone,  to  enter  into  a  short  dia^ 
logne  with  him  about  it.  "My  dear,"  sdd  I, 
"  we  have  been  married  a  fortnight ;  is  it  not  time 
to  let  you  know  whether  you  have  got  a  wifo 
with  something  or  with  nothing  ?" 

"  Your  own  time  for  that,  my  dear,"  says  he. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  got  the  wife  I  love ;  I 
have  not  troubled  you  much,"  says  he  *'with 
my  inquiries  after  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I, "  but  I  have  agreatdiffl- 
cnlty  upon  me  about  it,  wliich  I  scarce  know  how 
to  manage." 

What  is  that,  my  dear?'*  says  he. 
Why,"  says  I,  "  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  me, 
and  it  is  harder  upon  you.     I  am  told  that  Cap- 
tain   (meaning  my  friend's  husband)  has 

told  you  I  had  a  great  deal  more  money  than  I 
ever  pretended  to  have,  and  I  am  sore  I  never 
employed  him  to  do  so." 

**  Well,"  says  he,  '*  Cj^>tain  — — — ^  may  have 
told  me  so,  but  what  then  ?  if  you  have  not  so 
much,  that  may  lie  at  his  door ;  but  you  never 
told  me  what  you  had,  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
blame  you  if  you  have  nothing  at  all." 

*'  That  is  so  just»  *  said  I,  "  and  so  generous,  that 
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it  makes  my  having  but  a  little  a  doable  affliction 
to  me.** 

**  The  less  you  have,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  the 
worse  for  us  both;  but  I  hope  your  affliction 
you  speak  of,  is  not  caused  for  fear  I  should  be 
unkind  to  you  for  want  of  a  portion ;  no,  no ;  if 
you  have  nothing,  tell  me  plainly  and  at  once :  I 
may  perhaps  tell  the  -Captain  he  has  cheated  me, 
but  I  can  never  say  you  have  cheated  me,  for  did 
you  not  give  it  under  your  hand  that  you  were 
poor,  and  so  I  ought  to  expect  you  to  be  ?** 

<'  Well,**  said  1,  '*  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  been  concerned  in  deceiving  yon  before  mar- 
riagc ;  if  I  deceive  you  since,  it's  never  the  worse. 
That  I  am  poor  is  too  true,  but  not  so  poor  as 
to  have  nothing,  noiiher  ;**  so  1  pulled  out  some 
bank-bills  and  gave  him  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  "  There  is  something,  my  dear,**  says  I, 
and  not  quite  all  neither.** 

I  had  brought  him  so  near  to  expecting  nothing 
by  what  I  said  before,  that  the  money,  though 
the  sum  was  small  in  itself,  was  doubly  welcome 
to  him  ;  he  owned  it  was  more  than  he  looked 
for,  and  that  he  did  not  question  by  my  discourse 
to  him,  but  that  my  fine  clothes,  gold  watch,  and 
a  diamond  ring  or  two,  had  been  all  my  fortune. 

I  let  him  please  himself  with  that  160/L  t;vo  or 
three  days,  and  having  been  abroad  that  day, 
and  as  if  I  had  been  to  fetch  it,  I  brought  him  a 
hundred  pounds  more  home  in  gold,  and  told  him 
there  was  a  little  more  portion  for  him ;  and  in 
short,  in  about  a  week  more  I  brought  him  160^ 
mors,  and  about  60/.  in  linen,  which  1  made  him 
believe  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  the  KXML 
which  I  gave  him  in  gold,  as  a  composition  for  a 
debt  of  GQOL,  being  little  more  than  6ve  shaUngs 
in  the  pound,  and  o\'ervalued  too. 

"  And  now  m  v  dear,**  says  I  to  him,  '*  I  am 
very  sorry  to  tell  you,  thai  there  is  all,  and  that 
I  have  given  you  my  whole  fortune.  1  added, 
that  if  the  person  who  had  my  6001.  hod  not 
abused  me,  I  had  been  worth  1,0001.  to  him,  but 
that  as  it  was,  I  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and 
reserved  nothing  to  myself,  but  if  it  had  been 
more  he  should  have  had  it 

He  was  so  obliged  by  the  manner,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  sum,  for  he  had  been  in  a  ter- 
rible fnght  lest  it  had  been  nothing  at  all,  that  | 
he  accepted  it  very  thankfully.     And  thus  I  got 
over  the  fraud  of  passing  for  a  fortune  without  I 
money,  and  cheating  a  man  into  marrying  me  * 
on  pretence  of  a  fortune ;  which,  by  the  way,  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  steps  a 
woman  can  take,  and  in  which  she  runs  the  roost 
hazanA  of  being  ill-used  afterwards. 

My  husband,  to  give  htm  his  due,  was  a  man 
of  infinite  g^ood  nature,  but  he  was  no  fool ;  and 
finding  his  income  not  suited  to  the  manner  of 
living  which  he  had  intended,  if  I  had  brought 
him  what  he  expected,  and  being  under  a  disap- 
pointment in  his  return  of  his  plantation  in  Vir- 
ginia, he  discovered  many  times  bis  inclination 
of  going  over  to  Viiginia  to  live  upon  his  own ; 
and  often  would  be  magnifying  the  way  of  living 
there,  how  cheap,  how  plentUhl,  how  pleasant, 
and  the  like. 

I  began  presently  to  understand  liis  meaning, 
and  I  took  him  up  very  plainly  one  morning,  and 
told  him  that  1  did  so;  that  I  found  his  estate 
turned  to   no  aixount   at  this  distance  com- 


pared to  what  it  would  do  if  he  lived  upon  the 
spot,  and  that  I  found  he  had-a  mind  to  go  and 
live  there ;  and  I  added,  that  I  was  sensible  be 
had  been  disappointed  in  a  wife ;  and  that,  finding 
his  expectations  not  answered  that  way,  I  oouM 
do  no  less  to  make  him  amends  than  tell  him 
that  I  was  very  willing  to  go  over  to  Viiginia 
with  him  and  live  there. 

He  said  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me  npon 
the  subject  of  my  making  such  a  proposal  to 
liim.  He  told  me,  that  iMwever  he  was  disap. 
pointed  in  his  expectations  of  a  fortune,  he  was 
not  disappointed  in  a  wife,  and  that  I  was  all  to 
him  that  a  wife  could  be,  and  he  was  more  than 
satisfied  in  the  whole  when  the  particulars  were 
put  together ;  but  that  this  offer  was  so  kiiid  that 
it  was  more  than  he  could  express. 

To  bring  the  story  short,  we  agreed  to  go. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  a  very  good  house  there, 
that  it  was  well-furnished,  that  hb  mother  was 
alive  and  lived  in  it,  and  one  sister,  which  was 
all  the  relations  he  had :  that  as  soon  as  he  came 
there  his  mother  would  remove  to  another  boose 
which  was  her  own  for  life,  and  his  after  her 
decease,  so  that  I  should  have  all  the  house  to 
myself;  and  I  found  all  this  to  be  exactly  as  he 
had  said. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  story  short,  we  put 
on  board  the  ship  which  we  went  in  a  krge 
quantity  of  good  furaiture  for  our  house,  with 
stores  of  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  a  good 
cam  for  sale,  and  away  we  went 

To  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  our  voy- 
age, which  was  long  and  full  of  dangers,  is  out 
of  my  way.  I  kept  no  journal,  neither  did  my 
husband ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  after  a  terri- 
ble passage,  frightened  twice  with  dreadftd  storms, 
and  once  with  what  was  still  more  terrible,  I 
mean  a  pirate,  who  came  on  board  and  took 
away  almost  all  our  provisions,  and  which  would 
have  been  beyond  all  to  me,  thpy  having  taken 
my  husband  to  go  along  with  them,  but  by  en- 
treaties were  pre^nilcd  with  to  leave  him.  1  say, 
after  all  these  terrible  things,  we  arrived  in  York 
River,  in  Virginia,  and  coming  to  our  plantation, 
we  wore  received  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  and  affection  by  my  husband*s  mother 
that  were  possible  to  bo  expr^sed. 

We  lived  here  altogether,  my  mother-in-law, 
at  my  entreaty,  continuing  in  the  house,  for  she 
was  too  kind  a  mother  to  be  parted  wlUi ;  my 
husband  likewise  continued  the  same  as  at  first, 
and  1  thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  aKve, 
when  an  odd  and  surprising  event  put  an  end  to 
all  that  felicity  in  a  moment,  and  rendered  my 
condition  the  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  the  most 
miserable,  in  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  mighty  cheerlhl,  good-hu- 
moured old  woman — I  may  call  her  old  woman, 
for  her  son  was  above  thirty — I  say,  she  was 
very  pleasant,  good  company,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain me  in  particular  with  abundance  of  stories 
to  divert  me,  as  well  of  the  country  we  were  in 
as  of  the  people. 

Among  the  rest  sho  often  told  me  how  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rokniy 
came  thither  in  very  indiflTerent  cirrumsCances 
from  England;  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  of  two  sorts,  either,  first,  such  as  were 
brought  over  by  masters  of  ships  to  be  soM  ob 
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we  call  them,  my  dear,**  says 

tre  properly  called  slaves." 
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'^er  having  been  found 
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^n  with  that  part  of  the  story, 

.4  part  in  it  interrupted  her,  and 

^ak  deal  of  good  humoured  conBdence 

^  me  she  was  one  of  the  second  sort  of 

libsbitants  herself;  that  she  came  away  openly, 

|i  havioff  ventured  too  far  in  a  particular  case,  so 

that  ibe  was  become  a  criminal ;  '*  and  here  is  the 

nark  of  it,  child,**  says  she,  and  pulling  off  her 

glove,  "look  ye  here,**  says  she,  turning  up  the 

pahs  of  her  band,  and  showed  me  a  very  fine 

white  arm  and  hand,  but  branded  in  the  tnskle 

<  of  the  hand,  as  in  such  cases  it  must  be. 

This  story  was  very  moving  to  me,  but  mv 
mother,  smfling',  said,  **  You  need  not  think  such 
a  thing  strange,  dauj^ter,  for  as  I  told  you,  some 
of  the  best  men  in  this  country  are  burnt  in  the 
hand,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  there 

is  )lajor ,**  says  she,  **he  was  an  eminent 

)nck.pocket ;  there  is  Justice  Ba ^r,  was  a 

shoplifter;  and  both  them  were  burnt  in  the  hand, 

aod  I  could  name  you  several,  such  as  they  are.** 

We  had  frequent  discourses  of  this  kind,  and 

tbondanee  of  instances  she  gave  me  of  the  like ; 

after  some  time,  as  she  was  telling  some  stories 

of  one  that  was  transported  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 

I  began  in  an  intimate  kind  of  way  to  ask  her  to 

tell  TOc  something  of  her  own  story.  Which  she 

did  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity ;  how 

ihe  had  follen  into  very  Ql  company  in  London  in 

iter  young  days,  occasioned  by  her  mother  send- 

iojr  her  frequently  to  carry  victuals  and  other 

relief  to  a  kinswoman  of  hers  who  was  a  prisoner 

m  Newgate,  and  who  lay  in  a  miserable  starving 

condition,  was    afterwiutls   condemned    to    be 

hanged,  but  having  got  a  respite  by  pleadfaig  her 

belly,  died  afterwards  in  the  prison. 

iiere  my  mother-in-law  ran  out  in  a  long 
account  of  the  ivicked  practices  in  that  dreadful 
place,  and  how  it  ruined  more  young  people  than 
all  the  towns  beside ;  **  and  ehlld,"  says  my 
mother,  *'  perhaps  you  may  know  little  of  it,  or 
it  may  be,  heard  nothing  about  it,"  says  she  ; 
*-  we  all  know  here,  that  there  are  more  thieves 


and  rogues  made  by  that  one  prison  of  Newgate, 
than  by  all  the  clubs  and  societies  of  villains  in 
the  nation;  it  is  that  cursed  pkce,**  says  my 
mother)  "  that  half  peoples  this  colony.** 

Here  she  went  on  with  her  own  story  so  long 
and  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  I  began  to 
be  very  uneasy,  but  coming  to  one  particular 
that  required  tehing  her  name,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  down  in  the  place.  She  perceived  I 
was  out  of  order,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well, 
and  what  ailed  jne?  1  told  her  I  was  so  affected 
with  the  melancholy  story  she  had  told,  and  the 
terrible  things  she  had  gone  through,  that  it  had 
overcome  me,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  talk  no 
more  of  it 

'*  Why,  my  dear,**  says  she,  very  kindly,  **  what 
eed  these  things  trouble  you  ?    These  passages 

"e  long  before  your  time,  and  they  give  me  no 
'le  at  all  now;  nay  1  look  back  on  them  with 

^articular  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been  a 
means  to  bring  me  to  this  place  ?**  Then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  how  she  vcrv  luckily  fell  into 
a  good  family,  where  behaving  herself  well,  and 
her  mistress  dying,  her  master  married  her,  by 
whom  she  had  my  husband  and  his  sister,  and 
that  by  her  diligence  and  good  management  after 
her  husband's  death  she  had  Improved  the  planta- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  they  then  were,  so  that 
most  of  the  estate  was  of  her  getting,  not  her 
husband's,  for  she  had  been  a  widow  upwards  of 
sixteen  years. 

I  heard  this  part  of  the  story  with  very  little 
attention,  because  I  wanted  much  to  retire  and 
g^ve  vent  to  my  passions,  which  I  did  soon  after, 
and  let  any  one  judge  what  must  be  the  anguish 
of  my  mind  when  I  came  to  reflect  that  this  was 
certainly  no  more  or  less  than  my  own  mother, 
and  I  had  now  had  two  children,  and  was  now 
big  with  another  by  my  own  brother,  and  lay 
with  him  still  every  night. 

I  was  now  the  most  unhappy  of  all  women  in 
the  worid.  O,  had  the  stoiy  never  been  told 
me  all  had  been  well ;  it  had  been  no  crime  to 
have  lain  with  my  husband,  since  as  to  his  being 
my  relation  I  had  known  nothing  of  it. 

I  had  now  such  a  load  on  my  mind  that  it  kept 
me  perpetually  waking ;  to  reveal  it,  which  would 
have  been  some  ease  to  me,  I  could  not  find 
would  be  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  to  conceal  it 
would  be  the  next  to  impossible  ;  nay,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep  and  tell 
my  husband  of  It  whether  I  would  or  no ;  if  I 
discovered  it  the  least  thing  I  could  expect  was 
to  lose  my  husband,  for  he  was  too  nice  and  too 
honest  a  man  to  have  continued  my  husband 
after  he  had  known  I  had  been  his  sister,  so  that 
I  was  perplexed  to  the  last  degree. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  io  judge  what  difficulties 
were  presented  to  my  view.  I  was  away  from 
my  native  country,  at  a  distance  prodigious,  and 
the  return  to  me  unpassable ;  I  lived  vcrj'  well, 
but  in  a  circumstance  unsufferable  in  itself.  If 
I  had  discovered  myself  to  my  mother  it  might 
be  difficult  to  convince  her  of  the  particulars, 
and  1  had  no  way  to  prove  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  she  had  questioned  or  doubted  mc  I  had 
been  undone,  for  the  bare  sugge<$tion  would  have 
immediately  separated  me  from  my  husband, 
without  gaining  my  mother  or  him,  who  would 
have  been  neither  a  husband  or  brother;  so  thot 
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it  makes  my  having  but  a  little  a  double  affliction 
to  me.'* 

**  The  less  yon  have,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  the 
worse  for  us  both;  but  I  hope  your  affliction 
you  speak  of,  is  not  caused  for  fear  I  should  be 
unkind  to  you  for  want  of  a  portion ;  no,  no ;  if 
you  have  nothing,  tell  me  plainly  and  at  once :  I 
may  perhaps  tell  the  Capt-ain  he  has  cheated  me, 
but  I  can  never  say  you  have  cheated  me,  for  did 
you  not  give  it  under  your  hand  that  you  were 
poor,  and  so  I  ought  to  expect  you  to  be  ?** 

**  Well,"  said  I,  "  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  been  concerned  in  deceiving  you  bisfore  roar- 
riagc ;  if  I  deceive  you  since,  it's  never  the  worse. 
Thut  I  am  poor  is  too  true,  but  not  so  poor  as 
to  have  nothing,  neither  ;**  so  I  pulled  out  some 
bank-bills  and  gave  him  about  a  hundred  and  sixtv 
pounds.  "  There  is  something,  my  dear,"  says  1, 
**and  not  quite  all  neither." 

I  had  brought  him  so  near  to  expecting  nothing 
by  what  I  said  before,  that  the  money,  though 
the  sum  was  small  in  itself,  was  doubly  welcome 
to  him ;  he  owned  it  was  more  than  he  looked 
for,  and  that  he  did  not  question  by  my  discourse 
to  him,  but  that  my  Anc  clothes,  gold  watch,  and 
a  diamond  ring  or  two,  had  been  all  my  fortune. 

I  let  him  please  himself  with  that  160^  t;vo  or 
three  days,  and  having  been  abroad  that  day, 
and  as  if  I  had  been  to  fetch  it,  I  brought  him  a 
hundred  pounds  more  home  in  gold,  and  told  him 
there  was  a  little  more  portion  for  him ;  and  in 
short,  in  about  a  week  more  I  brought  him  IBOL 
mora,  and  about  60/.  in  linen,  which  1  made  him 
bcUeve  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  the  lOOi, 
which  I  gave  him  in  gold,  as  a  composition  for  a 
debtof  6(KM.,  being  little  more  than  five  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  o\'ervalued  too. 

**  And  now  mv  dear,"  says  I  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  tell  you,  thai  there  is  all,  and  that 
1  have  given  you  my  whole  fortune.  I  added, 
that  if  the  person  who  had  my  GOOL  bad  not 
abused  me,  I  had  been  worth  IJOOOL  to  him,  but 
that  as  it  was,  I  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and 
reserved  nothing  to  myself,  but  if  it  had  been 
more  he  should  have  had  it 

He  was  so  obliged  by  the  manner,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  sum,  for  he  had  been  in  a  ter- 
rible fright  lest  it  had  been  nothing  at  all,  that 
ho  accepted  it  very  thankfully.  And  thus  I  got 
over  the  fraud  of  passing  for  a  fortune  without 
money,  and  cheating  a  man  into  marrying  me 
on  pretence  of  a  fortune ;  which,  by  the  way,  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  steps  a 
woman  can  take,  and  in  which  she  runs  the  most 
hazard  of  being  ill-used  afterwards. 

My  husband,  to  give  him  his  due,  was  a  man 
of  infinite  good  nature,  but  he  was  no  fool ;  and 
finding  his  income  not  suited  to  the  manner  of 
living  which  he  had  intended,  if  I  had  brought 
him  what  he  expected,  and  being  under  a  disap- 
pointment in  bis  return  of  his  plantation  in  Vir* 
ginia,  he  discovered  many  times  his  inclination 
of  going  over  to  Virginia  to  live  upon  his  own ; 
and  often  would  be  magnifying  the  way  of  living 
there,  how  cheap,  how  plentdbl,  how  pleasant, 
and  the  like. 

I  began  presently  to  understand  his  meaning, 
and  I  took  him  up  very  plainly  one  morning,  asid 
told  him  that  I  did  so ;  that  1  found  his  estate 
turned  to   no  account   at  this  distance  com- 


pared to  what  it  would  do  if  he  lived  upon  the 
spot,  and  that  I  found  be  ha4<a  mind  to  go  and 
live  there ;  and  I  added,  that  I  was  sensible  be 
had  been  disappointed  in  a  wife ;  and  that,  findiiig 
his  expectations  not  answered  that  way,  I  ooold 
do  no  less  to  moke  him  amends  thon  tell  him 
that  I  was  very  willing  to  go  over  to  Yiiginia 
with  him  and  live  there. 

He  said  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me  apon 
the  subject  of  my  making  such  a  proposal  to 
him.  He  told  me,  that  however  he  was  disap. 
pointed  In  his  expectations  of  a  fortune,  he  was 
not  disappointed  in  a  wife,  and  that  I  was  oil  to 
him  that  a  wife  could  be,  and  he  was  more  than 
satisfied  in  the  whole  when  the  particulars  werc 
put  together ;  but  that  this  offer  was  so  kind  that 
it  was  more  than  he  could  express. 

To  bring  the  story  short,  we  agreed  to  go. 
He  told  mo  that  he  had  a  very  good  house  there, 
that  it  was  well-furnished,  that  his  mother  was 
alive  and  lived  in  it,  and  one  sister,  which  was 
all  the  relations  he  hod :  that  as  soon  as  he  came 
there  his  mother  would  remove  to  another  boose 
which  was  her  own  for  life,  and  his  after  her 
decease,  so  that  I  should  have  all  the  house  to 
myself;  and  I  found  all  this  to  be  exactly  as  be 
had  said. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  story  short,  we  pot 
on  board  the  ship  which  we  went  in  a  large 
quantity  of  good  furniture  for  our  house,  with 
stores  of  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  a  good 
cargo  for  sale,  and  away  we  went. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  nhanncr  of  our  voy- 
age, which  was  long  end  full  of  dangers,  is  oat 
of  my  way.  I  kept  no  journal,  neither  did  my 
husband ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  after  a  terri- 
ble passage,  frightened  twice  with  dreadfU  storms, 
and  once  with  what  was  still  more  terrible,  ! 
mean  a  pirate,  who  came  on  board  and  took 
away  almost  all  our  provisioDS,  and  vrUch  woidd 
have  hern  beyond  oil  to  me,  they  having  taken 
my  husband  to  go  along  with  them,  but  by  eo* 
treaties  were  pre\iiiled  with  to  leave  him.  1  cay, 
after  all  these  terrible  things,  we  arri'ved  in  Yoik 
River,  in  Virginia,  and  coming  to  our  plantatkm, 
we  were  received  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  and  affection  by  my  huslMind*s  mother 
that  were  possible  to  be  expnmed. 

We  lived  here  altogether,  my  motber-in-lair, 
at  my  entreaty,  continuing  in  the  house,  for  she 
was  too  kind  a  mother  to  be  parted  with :  ny 
husband  likewise  continued  the  same  as  at  first, 
and  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  creature  aKve, 
when  an  odd  and  surprising  event  put  an  end  to 
all  that  felicity  in  a  moment,  and  rendered  my 
condition  the  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  the  most 
miserable,  in  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  mighty  cheerftd,  good-bo- 
moured  old  wonnan — I  may  call  her  old  woman, 
for  her  son  was  above  thirty — I  say,  she  was 
very  pleasant,  good  company,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain  me  in  particular  with  abundance  of  stories 
to  divert  me,  as  well  of  the  country  we  were  in 
as  of  the  people. 

Among  the  rest  she  often  told  me  how  the 
greatest  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rolooy 
came  thither  in  very  indifferent  cfrcnmstaDres 
from  England;  that,  generally  speaking,  tbey 
were  of  two  sorts,  either,  first,  such  as  were 
biought  over  by  masters  of  ships  to  be  sold  as 
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tentaU'.^'*  Sach  we  call  them,  my  dear,**  mji 
,  the,  "  bat  they  are  more  properly  called  slaves.*' 
I  Or  lecoDd,  such  as  are  transported  from  Newu 
gite  sod  other  prisons,  after  having  been  found 
guilty  of  felony  and  other  crimes  punishable  with 
desih. 

"  When  they  come  here,*'  says  she,  **  we  make 
no  difference,' the  planters  buy  them  and  they 
worii  together  in  the  field  till  their  time  is  out ; 
when  it  is  ezptred,"  said  she,  **thev  have  en- 
eopragement  given  Uiem  to  plant  for  themselves, 
for  niey  have  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land 
allotted  them  by  the  country,  and  they  go  to  work 
to  dear  and  cure  the  land,  and  then  to  plant  it 
with  tobaeeo  and  oora  for  their  own  use ;  and  as 
the  tradesmen  and  mercliants  will  trust  them 
with  tools  and  clothes  and  other  necessaries  upon 
the  credit  of  their  crop  before  it  is  grown,  so 
thejr  again  plant  every  year  a  littlo  more  than 
the  year  before,  and  so  buy  whatever  the;  want 
with  the  aop  that  is  before  them.'* 

"Hoice,  child,*'  said  she,  "many  a  Newgate 
bird  becomes  a  great  man,  and  we  have,**  con- 
tinued ihe,  **  several  justices  of  the  peace,  officers 
of  the  train  bands,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns  they  live  in,  that  have  been  burnt  in  the 
hand.** 

She  was  going  on  with  that  part  of  the  story, 
when  her  own  part  in  it  interrupted  her,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humoured  confidence 
•he  told  me  she  was  one  of  the  second  sort  of 
inhshitants  herself;  that  she  came  away  openly, 
having  ventured  too  far  in  a  particular  ease,  so 
that  ahe  was  become  a  criminal ;  '*  and  here  is  the 
mark  of  it,  child,**  says  she,  and  pulling  off  her 
giove,  ''look  ye  hcnre,**8ays  she,  turning  up  the 
palm  of  her  hand,  and  showed  me  a  very  fine 
white  arm  and  hand,  but  branded  in  the  insMe 
of  the  hand,  as  in  such  dases  it  must  be. 

This  storv  was  very  moving  to  me,  but  mv 
mother,  smlung,  said,  **  Yon  need  not  think  such 
a  thing  strange,  daughter,  for  as  I  told  you,  some 
of  the  best  men  in  this  eountry  are  burnt  in  the 
Innd,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  there 
is  Major  ,**  says  she,  **  he  was  an  eminent 

iwk-pocket ;  there  is  Justice  fia r,  was  a 

•hopKfter;  and  both  them  were  burnt  in  the  hand, 
aod  I  could  name  you  several,  such  as  they  are.** 
We  had  frequent  discourses  of  this  kind,  and 
shondance  of  instances  she  gave  me  of  the  like ; 
after  lome  time,  as  she  was  telling  some  stories 
of  one  that  was  transported  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  began  in  an  intimate  kind  of  way  to  ask  her  to 
tell  mc  something  of  her  own  story,  Which  she 
did  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity ;  how 
die  had  fiillen  into  very  ill  company  hi  London  in 
her  yoong  days,  occasioned  by  her  mother  send- 
^  her  frequently  to  carry  victuals  and  other 
Tdief  to  a  kinswoman  of  hers  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate,  and  who  lay  in  a  miserable  starving 
cooditioo,  was  afierwiurds  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  but  having  got  a  respite  by  pleading  her 
befly,  died  afterwards  in  the  prison. 

Here  my  mother-in-law  ran  out  in  a  long 
account  of  the  wicked  practices  in  that  dreadful 
place,  uid  how  it  ruined  more  young  people  than 
ail  the  towns  beside;  "and  child.**  says  my 
mother,  **  perhaps  you  may  know  little  of  it,  or 
it  may  be,  heard  nothing  about  it,**  says  she  ; 
**  we  all  know  here,  that  there  are  more  thieves 


and  rogues  made  by  that  one  prison  of  Newgate, 
than  by  all  the  dubs  and  societies  of  villains  in 
the  nation;  it  is  that  cursed  place,**  says  my 
mother,  "that  half  peoples  this  colony." 

Here  she  went  on  with  her  own  story  so  long 
and  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  I  began  to 
be  very  uneasy,  bat  coming  to  one  particular 
that  required  telling  her  name,  I  thoaght  I  should 
have  sunk  down  in  the  place.  She  perceived  I 
was  oat  of  order,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well, 
and  what  ailedjne?  1  told  her  I  was  so  affbctcd 
with  the  melancholy  story  she  had  told,  and  the 
terrible  things  she  had  gone  through,  that  it  had 
overcome  me,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  talk  no 
more  of  it 

"  Why,  my  dear,**  says  she,  very  kindly, "  what 
need  these  things  trouble  you  ?  These  passages 
were  long  before  your  time,  and  they  give  me  no 
trouble  at  all  now;  nay  I  look  back  on  them  with 
a  particular  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been  a 
means  to  bring  me  to  this  place  ?**  Then  she 
went  on  to  tell  me  how  she  very  luckily  fell  into 
a  good  fomily,  where  behaving  herself  well,  and 
her  mistress  dying,  her  master  married  her,  by 
whom  she  had  my  husband  and  his  sister,  and 
that  by  her  diligence  and  good  management  after 
her  husband's  death  she  had  improved  the  planta- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  they  then  were,  so  that 
most  of  the  estate  was  of  her  getting,  not  her 
husband's,  for  she  had  been  a  widow  upwards  of 
sixteen  years. 

I  heard  this  part  of  the  story  with  very  little 
attention,  because  I  wanted  mach  to  retire  aod 
give  vent  to  my  passions,  which  I  did  soon  alter, 
and  let  any  one  judge  what  must  be  the  anguish 
of  my  mind  when  I  came  to  reflect  that  this  was 
certainly  no  more  or  less  than  my  own  mother, 
and  I  had  now  had  two  children,  and  was  now 
big  with  another  by  ray  own  brother,  and  lay 
with  him  still  every  night. 

I  was  now  the  most  unhappy  of  all  women  in 
the  world.  O,  had  the  stoiy  never  been  told 
me  all  had  been  well ;  it  had  been  no  crime  to 
have  Iain  with  my  husband,  since  as  to  his  being 
my  relation  I  had  known  nothing  of  it. 

I  had  now  such  a  load  on  my  mind  that  it  kept 
me  perpetually  waking ;  to  reveal  it,  which  would 
have  been  some  ease  to  me,  I  could  not  find 
would  be  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  to  conceal  it 
would  be  the  next  to  impossible  ;  nay,  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep  and  tell 
my  husband  of  it  whether  I  would  or  no ;  if  I 
discovered  it  the  least  thing  I  could  expect  was 
to  lose  my  husband,  for  he  was  too  nice  and  too 
honest  a  man  to  have  continued  my  husband 
after  he  had  known  I  had  been  his  sister,  so  that 
I  was  perplexed  to  the  last  d^free. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  what  difficulties 
were  presented  to  my  view.  I  was  away  from 
my  native  country,  at  a  distance  prodigious,  and 
the  return  to  me  unpassnble ;  I  lived  vcr}'  well, 
but  in  a  circumstance  unsufferable  in  itself.  If 
I  had  discovered  myself  to  my  mother  it  might 
be  difficult  to  convince  her  of  the  particulars, 
and  I  had  no  way  to  prove  them.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  she  had  questioned  or  doubted  me  I  had 
been  undone,  for  the  bare  sugge<;tion  would  have 
immediately  separated  me  from  my  husband, 
without  gaining  my  mother  or  him,' who  would 
have  been  neither  a  husband  or  brother;  jw  fh(\\ 
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between  the  surprise  on  one  hand  and  the  uncer- 
tainty on  the  other,  I  had  been  sure  to  be  undone. 

In  the  mean  tiniey  as  I  was  but  too  turts  of  the 
fact,  I  lived  therefore  in  an  open  avowed  incest 
and  whoredom,  and  all  under  the  appearance  of 
an  honest  wife :  and  though  I  was  not  so  much 
touched  with  the  crime  of  it,  yet  the  action  had 
something  in  it  shocking  to  nature,  and  mode 
my  husband,  as  he  thouf^t  himself,  even  nause- 
ous to  me« 

However,  upon  the  most  sedate  oonsideraUoii, 
I  resolved  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
ceal it  all,  and  not  to  make  the  least  discovery  of 
it  either  to  mother  or  husband ;  and  thus  I  lived 
with  the  greatest  pressure  imaginable  for  three 
years  more,  but  had  no  more  cUIdren. 

During  this  time  my  mother  used  to  be  fre- 
quently telling  me  old  stories  of  her  former  ad- 
ventures, which,  however,  were  no  way  pleasant 
to  me ;  for  by  it,  though  she  did  not  tell  it  me  in 
plain  terms,  yet  I  could  easilv  understand,  joined 
with  what  I  bad  heard  myself,  of  my  first  tutors, 
that  in  her  younger  days  she  had  been  both 
whore  and  thief ;  but  I  verily  believe  she  had 
lived  to  repent  sincerely  of  both,  and  that  then 
she  was  a  very  pious,  sober  and  religious  woman. 

Well,  let  her  life  have  been  what  it  would  then, 
it  was  certain  that  my  life  was  very  uneasy  to 
me ;  for  I  lived,  as  I  have  said,  but  in  the  worst 
sort  of  whoredom,  and  as  I  could  eipect  no  good 
of  it,  so  really  no  good  issue  came  of  it,  and  all  my 
seeming  prosperity  wore  off  and  ended  in  misery 
and  destruction.  It  was  sometime  indeed  belbre 
it  came  to  this ;  for,  but  I  know  not  bf  what  ill 
fate  guided,  everything  went  wrong  with  us  af- 
terwards, and  that  which  was  worse,  my  husband 
grew  strangely  altered;  fh>ward,  jealous,  and 
unkind ;  and  I  was  as  impatient  of  bearing  his 
carriage  as  the  carriage  was  unreasonable  and 
unjust.  These  things  proceeded  so  far,  that  wo 
came  at  last  to  be  on  such  fll  terms  with  one 
another,  that  I  claimed  a  promise  of  him  which 
he  entered  willingly  Into  with  me,  when  I  con- 
sented to  come  from  England  with  him,  viz., 
that  if  I  found  the  country  not  to  agree  with  me, 
or  that  I  did  not  like  to  live  there,  1  should  come 
away  to  England  again  when  I  pleased,  giving 
him  a  years*  warning  to  settle  his  affairs. 

I  say  I  now  claimed  this  promise  of  him,  and  I 
must  confess  I  did  it  not  in  the  most  obliging 
terms  neither ;  but  I  insisted  that  he  treated  me 
fll,  that  I  was  remote  from  my  friends,  and  could 
do  myself  no  justice,  and  that  he  was  jealous 
without  cause,  my  conversation  having  been  un- 
blameable,  and  he  having  no  pretence  for  it ;  and 
that  to  remove  to  England  would  take  away  all 
occasion  from  him. 

I  insisted  so  peremptorily  upon  it,  that  he 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  a  point,  either  to  keep 
his  word  with  me  or  to  break  it ;  aod  this,  not- 
withstanding he  used  all  the  skill  he  was  master 
of,  and  employed  his  mother  and  other  agents 
to  prevail  with  me  to  alter  my  resolutions ;  in- 
deed the  bottom  of  the  thing  lay  at  my  heart, 
and  that  made  all  his  endeavours  fruitless,  for 
my  heart  was  alienated  from  him  as  a  husband ; 
1  loathed  the  thoughts  of  bedding  with  him,  and 
used  a  thousand  pretences  of  illness  and  humour 
to  prevent  his  touching  me,  fearing  nothing  more 
than  to  be  with  child  again  by  him,  which,  to  be 


sore,  wouM  have  prevented*  or  at  least  delayed^ 
my  going  over  to  England. 
*  However,  at  last  I  put  him  to  out  of  hnnom', 
that  he  took  up  a  rash  and  fatal  resolution  that, 
in  short,  I  should  not  go  to  England ;  amd  thoogh 
he  had  promised  me,  yet  it  was  an  unreasonable 
thing  for  me  to  desire  it,  that  it  would  be  ramoos 
to  his  affairs,  would  unhinge  his  whola  Ikmily, 
and  be  next  to  an  undobig  him  in  the  worid ; 
that,  therefore,  I  ought  not  to  deriie  it  of  Um,  and 
that  no  vrife  in  the  world  that  valued  her  fiunily 
and  her  husband's  prosperity  would  insisi^oft 
such  a  thing. 

Thil  plunged  me  again ;  for  when  I  conaideied 
the  thing  cahnly,  and  took  my  husband,  as  he 
really  was,  a  diligent  careful  man  in  the  main 
woriL  of  laying  up  an  estate  t&r  his  childreD,  aod 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadftil  ebcnai- 
stances  that  he  was  in ;  I  could  not  but  oonfoas 
to  myself  that  my  proposal  was  very  unreasoD- 
able,  and  what  no  wifo  that  had  the  good  of  her 
fomily  at  heart  would  haTe  desired. 

But  my  discontents  were  of  another  natare; 
I  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a  hudiaad,  but 
as  a  near  relation,  the  son  of  my  own  mother, 
and  I  resolved  some  how  or  other  to  be  dear  of 
him,  but  which  way  1  did  not  know,  nor  did  It 
seem  possible. 

It  is  said  by  the  ill-natuied  worid  of  our  sei^ 
that  if  we  are  set  on  a  thing,  it  Is  impossible  to 
turn  us  from  our  resolutions :  in  short,  I  new 
ceased  poring  upon  the  means  to  bring  tA  pMB 
my  voysae,  and  came  that  length  with  my  hus- 
band at  last,  as  to  propose  going  without  hisB. 
This  provoked  him  to  the  last  dc^^ree,  (uA  he 
called  me  not  only  an  unkind  wife,  but  an  un- 
natural mother,  aisd  asked  me  how  I  oonld  en- 
tertain such  a  thought  without  horror,  as  that 
of  leaving  my  two  children  (for  one  was  dead) 
without  a  mother,  and  to  be  broa^t  up  by 
strangers,  and  never  to  see  them  more  ?  It  was 
true,  had  things  been  tight,  I  should  not  have 
done  it,  but  now,  it  was  my  real  desire  never  to 
see  them,  or  him  either,  any  more ;  and  as  to 
the  charge  of  unnatural  I  could  easily  answer  it 
to  myself  while  I  knew  that  the  wh<&e  relation 
was  unnatural  In  the  highest  degree  ia  the 
world. 

However  it  was  plain  there  was  no  biinging 
my  husband  to  anything ;  he  would  neither  go 
with  ma,  or  let  me  go  without  him,  and  it  was 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  stir  without  his  con- 
sent, as  any  one  that  knows  the  constitution  «i 
the  country  I  was  in,  knows  very  well. 
"  We  had  many  fomily  quarrels  about  it»  and 
they  beffan  in  Ume  to  grow  up  to  a  danger- 
ous heignt ;  for  as  I  was  quite  estranged  from 
my  husband,  as  he  was  calM,  in  affection,  so  I 
took  no  heed  to  my  words,  but  sometimes  gave 
him  language  that  was  provoking.  And,  in 
short,  I  strove  all  I  could  to  bring  him  to  a 
parting  with  me,  which  was  what  above  all 
things  in  the  world  I  desired  most. 

He  took  my  carriage  very  ill,  and  indeed  he 
might  well  do  so,  for  at  last  I  refused  to  bed 
with  him,  and  carrying  on  the  breach  upon  all 
occasions  to  extremity,  he  toid  me  once  be 
thought  I  was  mad,  and  if  I  did  not  alter  my 
conduct,  he  would  put  me  under  cure ;  that  is 
to  say,  into  a  madhouse.,    I  told  him  be  should 
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find  I  mft  far  enough  from  being  mad,  aod  that 
It  Wat  not  in  his  power,  or  any  other  villaios,  to 
mwder  me.  I  confi^s  at  the  tame  time  I  wat 
heartily  IHghtened  at  his  thoughts  of  putting 
me  into  a  madhouse,  which  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  all  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  truth 
out,  whatever  the  oocasion  might  be ;  for  that 
then  DO  one  would  have  given  credit  to  a  word 
of  it 

TUs  therefore  bixmfht  me  to  a  resolution, 
whatever  eame  of  it,  to  lay  open  my  whole  case ; 
hat  which  wi^  to  doit,  or  to  whom,  was  an  in^ 
eitricabie  difficulty,  and  took  me  up  many 
Booaths  to  resolve ;  in  the  mean  time,  another 
(parrel  with  my  husband  happened,  which  came 
ip  to  taeh  a  mad  extreme  as  almost  pushed  me 
oa  to  tell  it  out  ail  to  his  face ;  but  though  I 
kept  it  in  so  as  not  to  oome  to  the  particulars,  I 
spoke  so  much  as  put  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
fuBOtt,  and  .in  the  end  brought  out  the  whoJe 
story. 

He  began  with  a  calm  expostulation  upon  my 
beings  so  resolute  to  go  to  England,  I  defended 
it ;  aod  one  hard  worid  bringing  on  another,  as 
it  nmal  in  all  family  strife,  he  told  me  I  did  not 
treat  hhtt  as  if  he  was  my  husband,  or  talk  of  my 
ebfldren,  as  if  I  was  a  mother,  and  in  short,  that 
I  did  not  deserve  to  be  used  as  a  wife  t  that  he 
had  used  all  the  fidr  means  possible  with  me ; 
that  he  had  ai|^ed  with  all  the  kindness  and 
cihnness  that  a  husband  or  a  Christian  ought  to 
do,  and  that  I  made  him  such  a  vile  return,  that 
I  treated  him  rather  like  a  dog  than  a  man,  and 
nthcr  tike  the  most  contemptible  stranger  than 
I  husband ;  that  he  was  very  loth  to  use  vio- 
lence with  me,  but  that  in  short,  he  saw  a 
oeeeaiity  of  it  now,  and  that  for  the  future  he 
iboald  be  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as 
ihoold  reduce  me  to  my  duty. 

My  bkiod  was  now  fired  to  the  utaBOSt,  thotigh  I 
koew  what  he  had  said  was  very  true,  and 
nothing  eouM  appeur  more  provoked ;  I  told 
him  ibr  lus  fair  means  and  his  fool,  they  were 
equally  contemned  by  me ;  that  for  my  going  to 
Kagbnd,  I  was  resolined  on  it  come  wmt  would ; 
tod  that  as  to  treating  htm  not  like  a  husband, 
tad  not  showing  myself  a  mother  to  my  children, 
there  might  be  something  more  in  it  than  he  un» 
dentood  at  present ;  but,  for  his  Jarther  con- 
aderation,  I  thought  fit  to  tell  him  thus  much, 
that  he  neither  was  my  lawful  husband,  nor 
they  lawful  children,  and  that  I  had  reason  to 
vegard  neither  of  them  more  than  I  did. 

I  confess  I  was  moved  to  pity  him  when  I 
spoke  it,  for  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  stood 
laate  as  one  thunder  struck,  and  once  or  twice  I 
thoui^t  he  would  have  fainted ;  in  short,  it  put 
him  in  a  fit  of  something  like  an  apoplez.  He 
trembled,  sweat  or  dew  ran,  off  his  face,  and  yet 
he  wat  as  cold  as  a  clod,  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
ran  and  fetch  something  for  him  to  keep  life  in 
him;  when  he  recovered  from  that,  he  grew 
iick  and  vomited,  and  in  a  little  after  was  put 
U>  bed  and  in  the  next  morning  was,  as  he  had 
been  indeed  all  night,  in  a  violent  fever.  ' 

However  it  went  off  again,  and  he  recovered, 
though  but  slowly,  and  when  he  came  to  be  a 
Uttle  better,  he  told  me  I  had  given  him  a  mortal 
wound  with  my  tongue,  and  he  had  but  one 
thing  to  aak  bdbre  he  desired  an  expUnation. 


I  I  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  I  was  sorry  I 
had  gone  so  far,  since  I  saw  what  disorder  it  put 
him  into,  but  I  desired  him  not  to  talk  to  me  of 
explanations,  for  that  would  bnt  make  things 
worse* 

This  heightened  his  impatience,  and  indeed 
perplexed  him  beyond  all  bearing ;  for  now  he 
begpm  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  mysteiy 
yet  unfolded,  out  could  not  make  the  least  guess 
at  the  real  particulars  of  it.  All  that  run  in 
his  brain  was,  that  I  had  another  husband  aMve, 
which  I  could  not  say  in  foot  might  not  be  true  i 
but  I  assured  him,  however,  there  was  not  the 
least  of  that  in  it  And  indeed,  as  to  my  other 
husband  he  was  eflectuallv  dead  in  law  to  me, 
and  had  told  me  I  should  look  on  him  as  such, 
so  I  had  not  the  least  uneasiness  on  that  score. 

But  now  I  found  the  thing  too  far  gone  to 
conceal  it  much  longer,  and  my  husband  himself 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ease  myself  of  the 
secret  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  had  laboured 
with  me  three  or  four  weeks,  but  to  no  purpose, 
only  to  tell  him,  whether  i  had  spoken  tnoao 
words  only  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or  to  put 
him  in  a  passion  ;  or  whether  there  was  any 
thing  of  truth  in  the  bottom  of  them?  But  I 
contmued  inflexible,  and  would  explain  nothing, 
unless  he  would  first  consent  to  my  going  to 
England,  wluch  he  would  never  do,  he  said  whfle . 
he  ttved ;  on  the  other  hand  I  said  it  was  in  my 
power  to  make  him  willing  when  I  pleased,  nay, 
to  make  him  entreat  me  to  go ;  and  this  increased 
his  curiosity,  and  made  him  importunate  to  the 
highest  degree.     But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

At  length  he  tells  all  this  story  to  his  mother, 
and  sets  her  upon  me  to  get  the  main  secret  ou^ 
of  me,  and  she  used  her  utmost  skill  with  me 
indeed ;  but  I  put  her  to  a  full  stop  at  once,  by 
telling  her  that  the  reason  and  mystery  of  the 
whole  matter  lay  in  herself,  and  that  it  was  my 
respect  to  her  that  had  made  me  conceal  it,  and 
that  in  short  I  could  go  no  farther,  and  there- 
fore conjured  her  not  to  insist  upon  it 

She  was  struck  dumb  at  this  suggestion,  and 
oottld  not  tell  what  to  say  or  to  think  ;  but  lay- 
ing aside  the  suppositmn  as  a  policy  of  mine^ 
continued  her  importunity  on  account  of  her 
son,  and  if  possible  to  make  up  the  breach  be- 
tween us  two.  "  As  to  that,  I  told  her,  that  it 
was  iudeeda  good  design  in  her,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  done ;  and  that  if  I  should 
reveal  to  her  the  truth  of  what  she  desired,  she 
would  grant  it' to  be  impossible,  and  cease  to 
desire  it.'*  At  last  I  seemed  to  be  prevailed  on 
by  her  importunity,  and  told  her  I  dared  trust 
her  with  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  she  would  soon  tee  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
I  would  consent  to  lodge  it  in  her  breast,  if  she 
would  engage  solemnly  not  to  acquaint  her  son 
with  it  without  my  consent. 

She  was  long  in  promising  this  part,  but  rather 
than  not  come  at  the  main  secret  she  agreed  to 
that  too,  and  aAer  a  great  many  other  prelimi- 
naries, I  began  and  told  her  the  whole  story. 
First,  I  told  her  how  much  she  was  concerned  in 
all  the  unhappy  breach  which  had  happened  be- 
tween her  son  and  me,  by  telling  me  her  own 
story,  and  her  London  name ;  and  that  the  sur- 
prise she  saw  I  was  in,  was  upon  that  occasion : 
then  I  told  her  my  own  story  and  my  name,  and 


importunities,  that  I  ml^ht  be  prevailed  with  to 
bring  out  that  which  indeed  it  was  like  death  to 
me  to  conceal ;  so  I  answered  him  plainly,  that  I 
oould  not  say  I  was  glad  not  to  be  importuned, 
though  I  could  not  tell  how  to  comply ;  "  but 
come,  my  dear,*'  said  I,  "  what  conditions  will 
you  make  with  me  upon  the  opening  this  afiair 
to  you  ?" — "Any  conditions  in  the  world,'*  said 
he,  "that  you  can  in  reason  desire  of  me.** 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  come,  give  it  me  under  your 
hand,  that  if  you  do  not  find  I  am  in  any  fault, 
or  that  I  am  willingly  concerned  in  the  causes  of 
the  misfortune  that  is  to  follow,  you  will  not 
blame  me,  use  me  the  worse,  do  me  any  injury, 
or  make  me  the  sufferer  for  that  which  is  not  my 
fault." 

**  That,"  says  he,  "  is  the  vaott  reasonable  de- 
mand in  the  world  :  not  to  blame  you  for  that 
which  is  not  your  fault ;  "  give  me  a  pen  and  ink," 
says  he;  "so  I  ran  and  fetched  a  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  he  wrote  the  conditions  down  in  the 
very  words  I  had  proposed  it,  and  signed  it  with 
his  name ;  "  well,"  says  he,  "  what  is  next,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  \Vhy,"  says  I,  "  the  next  is,  that  you  will  not 
blame  me  for  not  discovering  the  secret  of  it  to 
you  as  soon  as  1  knew  it." 

**  Very  just  again,"  says  he,  "  with  all  ray 
hearL"  So  he  wrote  down  that  also,  and  sigued 
it. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  I,  "then  I  have  but 
one  condition  more  to  make  with  you,  and  that 
is,  that,  as  there  is  nobody  concerned  in  it  but 
you  and  I,  you  shall  not  discover  it  to  any  person 
in  the  world  except  your  own  mother ;  and  that 
in  all  the  measures  you  shall  take  upon  the  dis- 
covery, as  I  am  equally  couccmed  in  it  with  you, 
though  as  innocent  as  yourself,  you  shall  do 
nothmg  in  a  passion,  nothing  to  my  prejudice,  or 
to  your  mother's  prejudice,  without  my  know- 
ledge and  consent." 

This  a  little  amazed  him ;  and  he  wrote  down 
the  words  distinctly,  but  read  them  over  and 
over  before  he  signed  them,  hesitating  at  them 
several  times,  and  repeating  them ;  "  my  mother's 
prejudice  I  and  your  prejudice  I  what  mysterious 
thing  can  this  be  ?"  However,  at  last,  he  signed 
it. 

"  WeU,"  says  I,  "  my  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more 
under  your  hand ;  but  as  you  are  to  bear  the 
most  unexpected  and  surprising  thing  that  per- 
haps ever  befel  any  famliv  in  the  world,  I  beg 
you  to  promise  me  you  will  receive  it  with  com- 
posure and  a  presence  of  mind  suitable  to  a  man 
of  sense." 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost,"  says  he ;  "  upon  con- 
dition you  will  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense, 
for  you  terrify  me  with  all  these  preliminaries." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  I,  "  it  is  this,  as  I  told  you 
before  in  a  heat,  that  I  was  not  your  lawful  wife, 
and  that  our  children  were  not  legal  children ; 
so  I  must  let  you  know  now  in  calmness,  and  in 
kindness,  but  with  aflliction  enough,  that  I  am 
your  own  sister,  and  you  my  own  brother,  and 
that  we  are  both  the  children  of  our  mother  now 
alive,  and  in  the  house,  who  is  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it  in  a  manner  not  to  be  denied  or  coife 
tradicted." 

I  saw  him  turn  pale,  and  look  wild,  and  T  siud 
— "  Now,  remember  your  promise,  and  receive 


it  with  preaenoe  of  mind ;  for  who  could  bsve 
said  more  to  prepare  you  for  it  than  I  have  done? 
However,  I  called  a  servant,  and  got  him  a  imall 
glass  of  rum,  which  is  the  usuj  dram  of  the 
country,  for  be  was  just  Minting  away. 

When  he  was  a  Utile  recovered  I  said  to  hho, 
"  This  story  you  may  be  sure  requires  a  long  ex- 
planation, and  therefore  have  patience  and  com. 
pose  your  mind  to  hear  it  out  and  I  will  make  it 
as  short  as  I  can,  and  with  this  I  told  him  what 
I  thought  was  needful  of  the  fact,  and  particu- 
larly how  my  mother  came  to  discover  it  to  me 
as  above ;  and  now  my  dear,"  says  I,  "  you  will 
see  reason  for  my  capitulations,  and  that  1  neither 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  matter  nor  could  be  so, 
and  that  1  could  know  nothing  of  it  before  now.* 

"  I  am  fullv  satisfied  of  that,"  says  he,  *'  but 
it  is  a  dreadful  surprise  to  me.  However,  I  know 
a  remedy  that  shall  put  an  end  to  all  your  diffi- 
culties without  your  going  to  England." 

"  That  would  be  as  strange,"  said  I,  as  all  the 
rest—" 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  will  make  it  eaiy ; 
there  is  nobody  in  the  wav  of  it  all  but  myself." 

He  looked  a  little  disordered  when  he  said  this, 
but  1  did  not  apprehend  anything  from  it  at  that 
time,  believing,  as  it  used  to  be  said,  that  they 
who  do  these  things  never  talk  of  them ;  or  that 
thev  who  talk  of  such  things  never  do  them. 

But  things  were  not  come  to  their  height  with 
him,  and  I  observed  he  became  pensive  and  me- 
lancholy, and  in  a  word,  as  I  tnought,  a  little 
distempered  in  his  head ;  I  endeavoured  to  talk 
him  into  temper,  and  to  reason  him  into  a  kind 
of  scheme  for  our  government  in  the  affair,  and 
sometimes  hi  would  be  well,  and  talk  with  some 
courage  about  it ;  but  the  weight  of  it  lay  too 
heavy  upon  his  thoughts,  and  in  short,  it  weot 
so  far  that  he  made  two  attempts  upon  himself, 
and  in  one  of  them  had  actually  strangled  himself, 
and  had  not  his  mother  come  into  the  room  io 
the  very  moment,  he  had  died ;  but  with  the 
help  of  a  negro  servant  she  cut  him  down  and 
recovered  him. 

Things  were  now  come  to  a  lamentable  height 
in  the  family.  My  pitv  for  him  now  bevan  to 
revive  that  affection  iihich  at  first  1  reaUy  had 
fur  him,  and  I  endeavoured  sincerelv  by  all  the 
kind  carriage  I  could  to  make  up  toe  breach  s 
but  in  short  it  had  gotten  too  great  a  head,  it 
preyed  upon  his  spirits  and  it  tnrcw  him  into  a 
long  lingering  consumption,  though  it  happened 
not  to  be  mortal.  In  this  distress  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  as  his  life  was  apparently  de- 
clining, and  I  might  perhaps  have  married  again 
there  very  much  to  my  advantage ;  it  had  been 
certainly  my  business  to  have  staid  in  the  coun- 
trv ;  but  my  mind  was  restless  too  and  uneasy  \ 
I  hankered  after  coming  to  England  and  nothing 
would  satisfv  me  without  it. 

In  short,  by  an  unwearied  importunity  my  hus- 
band, who  was  apparently  decaying,  as  I  observed, 
was  at  last  prevailed  with,  and  so  my  own  fate 
pushing  me  on,  the  way  was  made  clear  for  me, 
and  my  mother  concurring,  I  obtained  a%ery 
good  cargo  for  my  coming  to  England. 

When  I  parted  with  my  brother,  for  such  I 
am  now  to  to  call  him,  we  agreed  that  after 
arrived  he  should  pretend  to  have  an  acoonot 
that  I  was  dead  in  England,  and  so  might  marry 
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again  when  he  fFOuld ;  he  promiaed  and  engaged 

to  me  to  correspond  with  me  as  a  sister,  and  to 

assist  and  support  me  as  long  as  I  lived ;  and 

'    that  if  he  died  before  me  he  would  leave  suffi- 

'  dent  to  his  mother  to  take  care  of  me  still  in  the 

'    Dame  of  a  sister,  and  he  was  in  some  respect 

eareful  of  me  when  he  heard  of  me ;  but  it  was 

to  oddly  managed  that  I  felt  the  disappointments 

very  aensihly  fd'terwards,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its 

time. 

1  came  away  in  the  month  of  August,  after  I 
had  heen  eight  years  in  that  country,  and  now  a 
new  scene  of  misfortunes  attended  me,  which 
perhaps  few  women  have  gone  through  the 
likeot 

We  had  an  indifferent  good  voyage  till  we 
came  just  upon  the  coast  of  England,  and  where 
we  srrived  in  two-and*  thirty  days,  but  were  then 
raffled  with  two  or  three  storms,  one  of  which 
drove  ns  away  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we 
pot  in  at  Kinsale.  We  remained  there  about 
thirteen  days,  got  some  refreshment  on  shore 
,  aod  put  to  sea  again,  though  we  met  with  very 
bad  weather  again,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  her 
maiomast,  as  they  called  it,  for  I  knew  not  what 
they  meant  But  we  got  at  last  into  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wides,  where,  though  it  was  remote 
from  our  port,  yet,  having  my  foot  safe  apon 
the  firm  ground  of  my  native  country,  the  Isle 
cf  Britain,  I  resolved  to  venture  It  no  more  upon 
the  waters,  which  bad  been  so  terrible  to  me,  so 
gettffig  my  clothes  and  money  on  shore,  with 
ny  bills  of  lading  and  other  papers,  I  resolved  to 
oome  for  London  and  leave  the  ship  to  get  her 
poft  as  she  could;  the  port  whither  &e  was 
boond  was  to  Bristol,  where  my  brother's  chief 
eorrespondent  lived. 

1  got  to  London  in  about  three  weeks,  where 
I  heard  a  little  while  after  that  the  ship  was  ar- 
lived  in  Bristol,  but  at  the  same  time  had  the 
miifiMrtune  to  know  that  by  the  violent  weather 
ihe  had  been  in,  afid  the  breaking  of  her  main- 
mast, she  had  great  damage  on  board,  and  that 
sgr^  pait  of  ber  cargo  was  spoiled. 

I  had  now  a  new  scene  of  life  upon  my  hands, 
and  a  dreadfbl  appearance  it  had.  I  was  come 
sway  with  a  kind  of  final  farewell.  What  I 
brought  with  me  was  indeed  considerable  had  it 
come  safe,  and  by  the  help  of  it  I  might  have 
married  again  tolerably  well ;  but  as  it  was  I 
*ras  reduced  to  between  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  whole,  and  this  without  any  hope 
of  recruit  I  was  entirely  without  friends,  nay, 
even  ao  much  as  without  acquaintance,  for  I 
foand  it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to  revive 
former  acquaintances;  and  as  for  my  subtle 
friend  that  set  me  up  formerly  for  a  fortune,  she 
vasdead,  and  her  husband  also,  as  I  was  in- 
fomied  upon  sending  a  person,unknown,  to  inquire. 
The  looking  after  my  cargo  of  goods  soon  after 
obliged  me  to  take  a  journey  to  Bristol,  and 
during  my  attendance  upon  that  affair  I  took  the 
diversion  of  going  to  the  Bath,  for  as  I  was  stfll 
isr  from  being  old,  so  my  humour,  which  Was 
always  gay,  continued  so  to  an  extreme ;  and 
bciog  now  as  it  were  a  woman  of  fortune,  though 
I  wai  a  woman  without  a  fortune,  I  expected 
something  or  other  might  happen  in  my  way  that 
night  mend  my  circumstances,  as  bad  been  my 
caae  before. 
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The  Bath  is  a  place  of  gallantry  enough ;  ex- 
pensive and  full  of  snares :  I  went  thither  in- 
deed in  the  view  of  taking  an]rthing  that  might 
offer ;  but  I  must  do  myself  that  justice  as  to 
protest  I  knew  nothing  amiss,  I  meant  nothing 
but  in  an  honest  way ;  nor  had  I  any  thoughts 
about  me  at  first  that  looked  the  way  which 
afterwarda  I  suffered  them  to  be  guided. 

Here  I  stayed  the  whole  latter  season,  as  it 
is  called  there,  and  contracted  some  unhappy 
acquaintance,  which  rather  prompted  the  follies 
I  fell  afterwards  into  than  fortified  me  against 
them.  I  lived  pleasantly  enough,  kept  good 
company,  that  is  to  say,  gay,  fine  company ;  but 
had  the  discouragement  to  find  this  way  of 
living  sunk  me  exceedingly,  and  that  as  I  had 
no  settled  income,  so  spending  upon  the  main 
stock  was  but  a  certain  kind  of  bleeding  to 
death,  and  this  gave  me  many  sad  reflections  in 
the  intervals  of  my  other  thoughts.  However  I 
shook  them  off,  and  still  flattered  myself  that 
something  or  other  might  offer  for  my  advantage. 

But  I  was  in  the  wrong  place  for  it ;  1  was 
not  now  at  Redriff,  where,  if  1  had  set  myself 
tolerably  up,  some  honest  sea-captain  or  other 
might  have  talked  with  me  upon  honourable 
terms  of  matrimony.  But  I  was  at  the  Bath, 
where  men  find  a  mistress  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  look  for  a  wife,  and  consequently  all  the 
particular  acquaintance  a  woman  can  expect  to 
make  there  must  have  some  tendency  that  way. 

I  had  spent  the  first  season  well  enough,  for 
though  I  had  contracted  some  acquaintance 
with  a  gentleman  who  came  to  the  Bath  for  bis 
diversion,  yet  I  had  entered  into  no  felonious 
treaty,  as  it  might  be  called.  I  had  resisted 
some  casual  offers  of  gallantry,  and  had  managed 
that  way  well  enough ;  I  was  not  wicked  enough 
to  come  into  the  crime  for  the  mere  vice  of  it, 
aod  I  had  no  extraordinary  offers  made  me  that 
tempted  me  with  the  main  thing  which  I 
wanted. 

However,  I  vrent  this  length  the  first  season, 
viz.  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  woman 
in  whose  house  I  lodged,  who,  though  she  did  not 
keep  an  ill  house,  as  we  call  it,  yet  had  none  of 
the  best  principles  in  herself :  I  had  on  all  occa- 
sions behaved  myself  so  well  as  not  to  get  the 
least  slur  upon  mv  reputation  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  all  the  men  that  I  had  conversed 
with  were  of  so  good  reputation  that  I  had  not 
given  the  least  reflection  by  conversing  with 
them ;  nor  did  any  of  them  seem  to  think  there 
was  room  for  a  wicked  correspondence,  if  they 
had  any  of  them  offered  it ;  yet  there  was  one 
gentleman,  as  above,  who  always  singled  me  out 
for  the  diversion  of  my  company,  as  he  called  it, 
which,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  was  very  agreo- 
able  to  him,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  moro 
in  it. 

I  had  many  melancholy  hours  at  the  Bath 
after  all  the  company  was  gone,  for  though  I 
went  to  Bristol  sometimes  for  the  disposing  my 
effects,  and  for  recruits  of  money,  yet  I  chose  to 
come  back  to  Bath  for  my  residence,  because, 
being  on  good  terms  with  the  woman  in  whose 
house  I  lodged  in  the  summer,  I  found  that 
during  the  winter  I  lived  rather  cheaper  there 
than  I  could  do  anywhere  else ;  here,  I  say,  I 
passed  the  winter  as  heavily  as  I  had  passed  Uie 
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autumn  cheerfully;    but  h&ting  contracted  a 
nearer  intimacy  with  the  laid  woman  in  whose 
houie  I  lodged,  I  could  not  avoid  communicating 
to  her  something  of  what  lay  hardest  upon  ray 
mind,  and  particularly  the  narrowness  of  my 
circumstances*  and  the  loss  of  my  fortune  by  the 
damage  of  my  goods  by  sea :  I  told  her  also  that 
I  had  a  good  mother  and  a  brother  in  Virginia 
in  good  circumstances,    and  as   I  had    reoliy 
written  back  to  my  mother  in  particular  to  repre- 
sent my  condition,  and  the  great  loss  I  had  re> 
ceived,  which  indeed  came  to  almost  500/.,  so 
did  not  fail  to  let  my  new  friend  know  that  I 
expected  a  supply  from  thence,  and  so  indeed  I 
did ;  and  as  the  ships  went  from  Bristol  to  York 
river  in  Virginia,   and  back  ogain  generally  in 
less  time  than  from  I  ondon,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther corresponded  chiedy  at  Bristol,  I  thought  it 
was  much  better  for  me  to  wait  here  for  my  re- 
turns than  to  go  London,  where  also  I  had  not 
the  least  ocquointance. 

My  new  friend  appeared  sensibly  affected  with 
my  condition,  and  indeed  was  so  very  kind  as 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  my  living  with  her  to  so 
low  a  price  during  the  winter,  that  she  convinced  | 
me  she  got  nothing  by  me ;  and  as  for  lodging 
during  the  winter,  1  paid  nothing  at  all. 

Wlien  the  spring  season  came  on  she  conti- 
nued to  be  as  kind  to  me  as  she  could,  and  I 
lodged  with  her  for  a  time,  till  it  was  found  ne* 
cessary  to  do  otherwise ;  she  had  some  persons 
of  character  that  frequently  lodged  in  her  house, 
and  m  particular  the  gentleman  who,  as  I  said, 
singled  me  out  for  his  companion  the  winter 
before ;  and  he  came  down  ogain  with  another 
gentleman  in  his  company  and  two  senants,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house :  I  suspected  that  my 
landlady  had  invited  him  thither,  letting  him 
know  that  I  was  still  with  her,  but  she  denied  it, 
and  protested  to  me  that  she  did  not,  and  he 
said  the  same. 

In  a  word,  this  gentleman  came  down  and 
continued  to  single  me  out  for  his  peculiar  confi- 
dencc  as  well  as  conversation,  he  was  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  that  must  be  confessed,  and  his 
company  woa  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  mhoe,  if 
I  might  believe  him,  was  to  him.  He  made  no 
profession  to  me  but  of  an  extraordinary  respect, 
and  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  that, 
as  he  often  professed,  he  believed  if  he  should  offer 
anything  else  I  should  reject  him  with  contempt. 
He  soon  understood  from  me  that  1  was  a  widow 
that  had  arrived  at  Bristol  from  Vlivinia  by  the 
last  ships ;  and  that  I  waited  at  Bath  till  the 
next  Virginia  fleet  should  arrive,  by  which  I  ex- 
pected considerable  effects.  I  understood  by 
iiim,  and  by  othen  of  him,  that  he  had  a  wife, 
but  that  the  lady  was  distempered  in  her  head, 
and  was  under  uie  conduct  of  her  own  relations, 
which  he  consented  to,  to  avoid  any  reflections 
that  might,  as  was  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  be 
cait  on  him  for  mismanaging  her  cure ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  came  to  Bath  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  disturbance  of  such  a  melan- 
dioly  circumstance  as  that  was. 

My  landlady,  who  of  her  own  accord  encou- 
raged the  correspondence  on  all  occasions,  gave 
me  an  advantageous  character  of  him,  as  of  a  _ 
man  of  honour  and  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  a  i 
great  estate ;  and  indeed  I  had  a  great  deal  of  i 


reason  to  say  to  of  him  too;  for  though  mt 
lodged  both  on  a  floor,  and  he  hod  frequcotly 
come  into  my  chamber,  even  when  I  was  ia  bed, 
and  I  also  into  his  when  he  was  in  bed,  yet  he 
never  offered  anything  to  me  farther  than  a  kiss, 
or  so  much  as  solicited  me  to  anything  till  k»g 
after,  as  yon  shall  hear. 

1  frequently  took  notice  to  my  laadhdy  of  his 
exceeding  moderty,  and  she  again  used  to  tell 
me  she  believed  it  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
However,  she  used  to  tell  me  that  she  t^ght  I 
ought  to  expect  some  gratification  from  hioi  for 
my  company,  for  inde^  he  did,  as  it  were,  cn> 
gross  me,  and  I  was  seldom  from  him. 

I  told  l)er  I  had  not  given  him  the  Icnst  occt- 
sion  to  think  I  wanted  it,  or  that  I  would  accept 
of  it  from  him ;  she  told  me  the  would  take 
that  port  upon  her,  and  she  did  so,  and  managed 
it  so  dexterously,  that  the  first  time  we  were 
together  ahme,  after  she  had  talked  with  him, 
he  began  to  inqoira  a  little  into  my  drcuni- 
stances,  as  how  I  had  subsisted  myself  since  I 
come  on  shore?  and  whether  I  did  not  want 
money  ? 

1  stood  off  very  boldly;  I  told  him  that  though 
my  cargo  of  tobacco  was  damaged,  yet  that  it 
was  not  quite  lost ;  that  the  merchant  I  had 
been  consigned  to  bod  so  honestly  managed  for 
me  that  I  hod  not  wanted ;  and  that  1  hoped, 
with  frugal  management,  I  should  make  it  bold 
out  till  more  should  come,  which  I  expected  by 
the  next  fleet.  That  in  the  meantime  I  had 
retrenched  my  expenses,  and  whereas  I  kept  a 
maid  last  season,  now  I  lived  without;  and 
whereas  I  had  a  chamber  and  a  dining-room  then 
on  the  first  floor,  as  he  knew,  I  now  had  but  one 
room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  the  like ;  but  I 
live,  saki  I,  as  well  satisfied  now  as  I  did  then ; 
adding,  that  his  company  had  been  a  means  to 
make  me  live  much  more  cheerfully  than  other- 
wise I  sliould  have  done,  for  which  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  ;  and  so  I  put  off  all  room  for  any 
offer  for  the  present.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  attacked  me  again,  and  told  me  he 
found  that  I  was  backward  to  trust  him  with  the 
secret  of  my  dreumstances,  which  he  was  lony 
for ;  assuring  me  that  he  inquired  into  it  with 
no  design  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  but  merely 
to  assist  me,  if  there  was  any  occasion;  but 
since  I  would  not  own  myself  to  stand  in  need  of 
any  assistance,  he  had  but  one  thing  more  to 
desire  of  me,  and  that  was,  that  1  would  promise 
him  that  when  I  was  any  way  straightened,  or 
like  to  be  so,  1  would  frankly  tell  him  of  it,  and 
that  I  would  make  use  of  him  with  the  sanio 
freedom  that  he  made  the  offer,  adding,  that  I 
should  always  find  I  had  a  true  friend,  though 
perhaps  I  was  afraid  to  trust  him. 

I  omitted  nothing  that  was  fit  to  be  said  by 
one  infinitely  oblig^,  to  let  him  know  that  I 
had  a  due  sense  of  his  kindness ;  and  indeed,  from 
that  time,  I  did  not  appear  so  much  reoerved  to 
him  as  I  had  done  before,  though  still  within  the 
bounds  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both  sides;  but 
how  free  soever  our  conversation  was,  1  could 
not  arrive  at  that  sort  ol  freedom  which  he  de- 
sired, ^ix.  to  tell  him  1  wasted  money,  though  I 
was  secretly  very  gkid  of  his  offen 

Some  weeks  passed  after  this,  and  1101 1  never 
asked  hun  for  money ;  when  my  landlady*  a  cud- 
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thg  ereatore,  who  had  often  pressed  mc  to  it , 
but  foQod  that  I  could  not  do  it,  makes  a  story 
of  her  own  iUTenting,  and  comes  in  blantly  to 
me  when  we  were  together. 

"  0  widow,"  said  she,  *'  I  have  oad  news  to  tell 
yoa  this  morning.** 

"  What  is  that,"  said  I,  "  are  the  Virginia 
ships  taken  by  the  French?**  for  that  was  niy 
fear. 

**  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  but  the  man  you  sent  to 
Bristol  yesterday  for  money  is  come  back,  and 
lap  he  has  brought  you  none." 

Now  I  could  bv  no  means  like  her  project : 
I  thought  it  looked  too  much  like  prompting 
him,  which  indeed  he  did  not  want,  and  I  saw 
desriythat  I  should  lose  nothhig  by  being  back- 
Irani  to  ask,  so  I  took  her  op  short ; "  I  can*t  ima- 
gine why  he  should  say  so  to  you,"  said  I,  '*for  I 
urare  you  he  brought  me  all  the  money  I  sent 
him  for,  and  here  it  is,"  said  I,  pulling  out  my 
parse  with  about  twelve  guineas  in  it,  and  added, 
**  I  intend  you  shall  have  most  of  it  by  and  by." 

He  seemed  displeased  a  little  at  her  talking  as 
she  did  at  first,  as  well  as  I,  taking  it  as  I  fancied 
be  would,  as  something  fbrward  of  her ;  but  when 
be  taw  me  give  such  an  answer,  he  came  imme- 
diatel?  to  himself  again.  The  next  morning  we 
talked  of  it  again,  when  I  found  he  was  fully  sa^ 
tisfied ;  and  smiling  said,  he  hoped  I  would  not 
waat  money  and  not  tell  him  of  it,  and  I  had 
promised  him  other^'ise.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
very  much  dissatisfied  at  my  landlady's  talking 
io  pablicly  the  day  before  of  what  she  had 
nothing  to  do  with ;  but  I  supposed  she  wanted 
what  I  owed  her,  which  was  about  eight  guineas, 
which  T  had  re«olved  to  give  her,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly given  it  her  the  same  night  she  talked 
so  foolishly. 

He  was  io  a  mighty  good  humour  when  he 
heard  me  say  I  had  paid  her,  and  it  went  off 
into  some  other  discourse  at  that  time ;  but  the 
neit  morning  having  heard  mo  up  about  my 
room  before  hinn,  he  called  to  me,  and  I  answer- 
ing,  he  asked  me  to  come  into  his  chamber.  He 
was  in  bed  when  1  came  in,  and  he  made  me 
ooroe  and  sit  down  onhisbed-sido,  for  he  said  he 
bad  something  to  say  to  mc  which  was  of  some 
moment.  After  some  very  kind  expressions,  he 
asked  me  if  I  ivould  be  very  honest  to  liim,  and 
pve  a  sincere  answer  to  one  thing  he  would  de- 
sire of  roe. 

After  some  little  cavil  with  him  at  the  word 
smoerc,  and  asking  him  if  1  had  ever  eiven  him 
any  answers  which  were  not  sincere,  I  promised 
him  I  would ;  why  then  his  request  was,  he  said, 
to  let  him  see  my  purse ;  I  immediately  put  my 
hand  into  my  poHict,  and  laughing  at  him,  pulled 
it  out,  and  there  was  in  it  three  guineas  and  a 
hair ;  then  be  asked  me  if  there  was  all  the  money 
I  had?  I  told  him  no,  laughing  again,  not  by  a 
great  deal. 

Well  then,  he  said,  he  would  have  me  promise 
to  p  aofi  fetch  him  all  the  money  I  had,  every 
farthing.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  I  went  into 
my  chamber,  and  fetched  him  a  little  private 
drawer,  where  1  had  about  six  guineas  more,  and 
some  silver,  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
toM  him  there  was  all  my  wealthy  honestly  to  a 
khaiiag.  He  looked  a  little  at  it,  but  did  not  tell 
it,  and  huddled  it  all  into  the  drawer  again,  and 


reaching  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  key,  and  bid 
f  me  then  open  a  little  walnut-tree  box  he  had 
upon  the  talsle,  and  bring  him  such  a  drawer, 
which  I  did,  in  which  drawer  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  gold,  I  believe  near  two  hundred 
guineas,  but  I  knew  not  how  much.  He  took  the 
drawer,  and  taking  my  hand,  made  me  put  it  in, 
and  take  a  whole  handful ;  I  was  bacKward  at 
that,  but  he  held  my  hand  hard  in  his  hand,  and 
put  it  into  the  drawer,  and  made  me  take  out  as 
many  guineas  almost  as  I  could  well  take  up  at 
once. 

When  I  had  done  so  he  made  me  put  them 
into  my  lap,  and  took  my  little  drawer,  and  poured 
out  all  my  own  money  among  his,  and  bad  me 
get  me  gone,  and  carry  it  all  home  into  my  own 
chamber. 

I  relate  this  story  the  more  particularly  be- 
causo  of  the  good  humour  there  was  in  it,  and  to 
show  the  temper  with  which  we  conversed.  It 
was  not  long  after  this,  but  he  began  every  day 
to  find  fault  with  my  clothes,  with  mv  laces,  and 
head-dresses ;  and.  In  a  word,  pressed  roe  to  buy 
better,  which  by  the  way  I  was  willing  enough  to 
do,  though  I  did  not  seem  to  be  so,  for  I  loved 
nothing  in  the  world  better  than  fine  clothes ;  I 
told  him  I  must  housewife  the  money  he  had  lent 
me,  or  else  I  should  nut  l>e  able  to  pay  him  again. 
He  then  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  as  he  had  a 
sincere  respect  for  me,  and  knew  my  circum- 
stances, he  had  not  lent  me  that  money,  but 
riven  it  me,  and  that  he  thought  I  had  merited  it 
from  him,  by  giving  him  my  company  so  entirely 
as  I  had  done. 

After  this  he  made  mc  take  a  maid  and  keep 
house  and  his  friend  that  came  with  him  to  the 
Bath,  being  gone,  he  obliged  me  to  diet  him, 
which  I  did  very  willingly,  believing,  as  it  ap- 
peared, that  I  should  lose  nothing  bv  it,  nor  did 
the  woman  of  tlie  house  fail  to  find  tier  account 
in  it  too. 

We  had  lived  thus  near  three  months  when 
the  company  beginning  to  wear  away  at  the  Oath, 
he  talked  of  going  away,  and  fain  he  would  have 
me  to  go  to  I^ndon  with  him. 

I  was  not  very  easy  in  that  proposal,  not  know- 
ing what  posture  I  was  to  live  in  there,  or  how 
he  might  use  me.  But  while  this  was  in  debate 
he  fell  very  sick  ;  he  had  gone  out  to  a  place  in 
Somersetshire  called  Shepton,  where  he  had  some 
bunness,  and  was  there  taken  very  ill,  and  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  travel ;  so  he  sent  his  man 
back  to  the  Bath  to  beg  me  that  I  would  hire 
a  coach  and  come  over  to  him.  Before  he  went 
he  had  left  all  his  money  and  other  things  of  va- 
lue with  me,  and  what  to  do  with  them  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  secured  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
locked  up  the  lodginn  and  went  to  him,  where 
I  found  him  very  ill  indeed.  I  persuaded  him 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Bath,  where  there 
was  more  help  and  better  advice  to  l>e  had. 

He  consented,  and  I  brought  him  to  the  Bath, 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles,  as  I  remember. 
Here  he  continued  very  ill  of  a  fever,  and  kept 
his  bed  five  weeks,  all  which  time  I  nursed  him 
and  tended  him  myself,  as  much  and  as  carefully 
as  if  I  had  been  his  wife.  Indeed  if  I  had  been 
his  wife  I  could  not  hnve  done  more ;  I  sat  up 
with  him  so  much  and  so  often,  that  at  last  in- 
deed  he  would  not  let  me  sit  up  any  longer,  and 
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then  I  got  a  pallet  bed  into  his  room  and  lay  in  I 
it  just  at  his  bed's  feet. 

I  was  indeed  sensibly  atfected  with  his  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  such  a 
friend  as  lie  was,  and  was  like  to  be,  to  me,  and  I 
used  to  sit  and  cry  by  him  many  hours  together. 
However,  at  last  he  grew  better,  and  gave  hopes 
that  he  would  recover,  as  indeed  be  did,  though 
very  slowly. 

Were  it  otherwise  than  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  I  should  not  be  backward  to  disclose  it,  as  it 
is  apparent  I  have  done  in  other  cases  in  this 
account ;  but  I  affirm,  that  through  all  the  con- 
versation, abating  the  freedom  of  coming  into 
the  chamber  when  he  or  I  was  in  bed,  and  abating 
the  necessary  offices  of  attending  him  night  and 
day  when  he  was  sick,  there  had  not  passed  the 
least  immodest  word  or  action  between  us.  O  1 
that  it  had  been  so  to  the  last. 

After  some  time  he  gathered  strength,  and  grew 
well  apace,  and  I  would  have  removed  my  pallet 
bed,  but  he  would  not  let  me  till  he  was  able  to 
venture  himself  without  anybody  to  ait  up  with 
blip,  and  then  I  removed  to  my  own  chamber. 

He  took  many  occasions  to  express  his  sense 
of  my  tenderness  and  concern  for  him ;  and  when 
he  grew  quite  well  he  made  me  a  present  of  fifty 
guineas  for  my  core,  and,  as  he  called  it,  for  hor 
zarding  my  life  to  save  his. 

And  now  he  made  deep  protestations  of  a  sin- 
cere,  inviolable  affection  for  me ;  but  all  along 
attested  it  to  be  with  the  utmost  reserve  for  my 
virtue,  and  his  own.  I  told  him  I  was  fully  satis- 
6ed  of  it ;  he  carried  it  that  length  that  he  pro- 
tested to  me,  that  if  he  was  nidied  in  bed  with 
me,  he  would  as  sacredly  preserve  my  virtue,  as 
he  would  defend  it  if  I  was  assaulted  by  a  ro* 
visher  ;  I  believed  him,  and  told  him  I  did  so  ; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  would,  he  said, 
wait  for  some  opportunity  to  give  me  an  un- 
doubted testimony  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  this  that  I  had  occa- 
sion, on  my  own  business,  to  go  to  Bristol,  upon 
which  he  hired  me  a  coach,  and  would  go  with 
roe,  and  did  so ;  and  now  Indeed  our  intimacy  in- 
creased ;  from  Bristol  he  carried  me  to  Glouces- 
ter,  which  was  merely  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
take  the  air ;  and  here  it  was  our  hap  to  have  no 
lodging  in  the  inn  but  in  one  large  chamber  with 
two  beds  in  it.  The  master  of  the  house  going 
up  with  us  to  show  his  rooms,  and  coming  into 
that  room,  said  very  frankly  to  hiro-~"  Sir,  it  is 
none  of  my  business  to  inquire  whether  the  lady 
be  your  spouse  or  no,  but  if  not,  you  may  lie 
as  honestly  in  these  two  beds  as  if  you  were 
in  two  chambers  ;*'  and  with  that  he  pulls  a 
great  curtain  which  drew  quite  across  the  room, 
and  eflectually  divided  the  beds.  "  Well,**  says 
my  friend,  very  readily,  **  these  beds  will  do,  and 
as  for  the  rest,  we  are  too  near  akin  to  lie 
together,  though  we  may  lodge  near  one  an- 
other ;**  and  this  put  an  honest  face  on  the  thing 
too.  When  we  came  to  go  to  bed  he  decently 
went  out  of  tho  room  till  1  was  in  bed,  and  then 
went  to  bed  in  the  bed  on  his  own  side  of  tlie 
room,  but  lay  there  talking  to  me  a  great  while. 

At  last,  repeating  his  usual  saying,  that  he 
oould  lie  in  the  bed  naked  with  me  and  not  offer 
me  the  least  injury ;  he  starts  out  of  his  bed — 
**  And  now,  my  dear,  "  says  he,  "  you  shall  see 


bow  just  I  will  be  to  you,  and  that  I  can  keep 
my  word,  and  away  he  comes  to  my  bed.** 

I  resisted  a  little,  but  I  must  confess  I  should 
not  have  resisted  him  much,  if  he  had  not  made 
those  promises  at  all ;  so  alter  a  little  struggle, 
as  I  said,  I  lay  still,  and  let  him  come  to  bed; 
when  he  was  there  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
so  I  lay  all  night  with  him,  but  he  had  no  more 
to  do  with  me,  or  offered  anything  to  me  other 
than  embracing  me,  as  I  say,  in  his  arms,  do, 
not  the  whole  night,  but  rose  up  and  dressed 
him  in  the  morning,  and  left  me  as  innocent  for 
him  as  I  was  the  day  I  was  bom. 

This  was  a  surprising  thing  to  me,  and  perhaps 
may  be  so  to  otbeis  who  know  bow  the  laws  of 
nature  work ;  for  he  was  a  strong,  vigorous,  brisk 
person ;  nor  did  he  act  thus  on  a  principle  of  re- 
ligion at  all,  but  of  mere  affection  ;  insisting  on 
it,  that  though  I  was  to  him  the  most  agreeable 
woman  hi  the  world,  yet  because  be  lov^  me  be 
could  not  injure  me. 

I  own  it  was  a  noble  principle ;  but  as  it  was 
what  I  never  understood  before,  so  it  was  to  me 
perfectly  amazing.  We  travelled  the  rest  of  the 
journey  as  we  did  before,  and  canae  back  to  the 
Bath,  where,  as  he  had  opportunity  to  come  to 
me  when  be  would,  he  often  repeated  the  mo> 
deration,  and  I  frequently  lay  with  him,  and  he 
with  me  ;  and  although  all  the  familiarities  be- 
tween man  and  wife  were  common  to  us,  yet  he 
never  once  offered  to  go  any  farther,  and  he 
valued  himself  mucn  upon  it ;  I  do  not  say  that  I 
was  so  wholly  pleased  with  it  oa  he  thought  I 
was ;  for  I  own  I  was  much  wickeder  than  be, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

We  lived  thus  near  two  years,  only  with  thb 
exception,  that  he  went  three  times  to  Loodon 
in  that  time,  and  once  he  continued  there  four 
months ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  ho  always  sup- 
plied me  with  money  to  subsist  me  very  hand- 
somely. 

Had  we  continued  thus,  I  confess  we  had  bad 
much  to  boast  of;  but,  as  wise  men  say,  it  is  ill 
venturing  too  near  the  brink  of  a  coromaod,  so 
we  found  it ;  and  here  af  ain  I  must  do  him  the 
I'ustice  to  own  that  the  first  breach  was  not  on 
his  part ;  it  was  one  night  that  we  were  in  bed 
together  warm  and  merry,  and  having  drank,  I 
think  a  little  more  wine  that  night,  both  of  us  than 
usual,  though  not  in  the  least  to  disorder  either 
of  us,  when  after  some  other  follies,  which  I  can- 
not name,  and  being  clasped  close  in  his  anns»  I 
told  him  ( I  repeat  it  with  shame  and  horror  of 
soul)  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  discharge 
him  of  his  engagement  for  one  night  and  no  more. 

He  took  me  at  my  word  immediately ;  and 
after  that  there  was  no  resisting  him.  Neither, 
indeed,  hud  I  any  mind  to  resist  him  any  more, 
let  what  would  come  of  it. 

Thus  the  government  of  our  virtue  was  broken, 
and  I  exchanged  the  place  of  friend  for  that  un- 
musical, harsh-sounding  title  of  whore.  In  the 
morning  we  were  both  at  our  penitcntials.  1 
cried  very  heartily ;  he  expressed  himself  very 
sorry  ;  but  that  was  all  either  of  us  could  do  at 
that  time ;  and  the  way  being  thus  cleared,  andtlw 
bars  of  virtue  and  conscience  being  thus  removed, 
we  had  the  less  difficulty  afterwards  to  struggle 
with. 

It  was  but  a  dull  kind  of  oooversation  that  we 
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had  together  for  all  the  rest  of  that  week ;  I 
looked  oo  him  with  blushes ;  and  every  now  and 
then  started  that  melancholy  objection, — ^what  if 
I  shoald  be  with  child  now  ?  What  will  become 
of  mo  then?  He  encoaraged  me  by  telling  me 
that  as  long  as  I  was  true  to  him  he  would  be  so 
to  me;  and  nnce  it  was  gone  such  a  length 
(which  indeed  he  never  intended),  yet  if  I  was 
with  child  he  would  take  care  of  that  and  of  me 
too.  This  hardened  us  both ;  I  assured  him  if  I 
WIS  with  child,  I  would  die  for  want  of  a  mid- 
wife rather  than  name  him  as  the  father  of  it ; 
and  he  assured  me  I  should  never  want  if  I  should 
be  with  child.  These  mutual  assurances  har- 
dened us  in  the  thing;  and  after  this  we  re- 
peated the  crime  as  often  as  we  pleased,  till  at 
ieogth,  as  i  had  feared,  so  it  came  to  pass,  and  I 
was  indeed  with  child. 

After  I  waa  sure  it  was  so,  and  I  had  satisfied 
him  of  it  too»  we  began  to  think  of  taking  mea- 
nires  for  the  managing  it,  and  I  proposed  trust- 
ing the  secret  to  my  landlady,  and  asking  her 
advice,  which  he  agr^to ;  a  woman  (as  I  found) 
who  was  used  to  such  things,  and  made  light  of 
it  She  saki  she  knew  it  would  come  to  that  at 
last»  and  made  ns  very  merry  about  it.  As  I 
said  above,  we  found  her  an  experienced  old  lady 
at  saeh  work ;  she  undertook  every  thing,  en- 
(piged  to  procure  a  midwife  and  nurse ;  to  sa- 
tisfy all  inquiries  ;  and  bring  us  off  with  reputa- 
tion, and  nie  did  so  very  dexterously  indeed. 

When  I  grew  near  my  time  she  desired  my 
geotlcfnan  to  go  away  to  London,  or  make  as  if 
hedU  80;  when  he  was  gone,  she  acquainted 
the  parish  officers  that  there  was  a  lady  ready  to 
fie  in  at  her  house,  but  that  she  knew  her  hus- 
band very  well,  and  gave  them,  as  she  pretended, 
u  account  of  his  name,  which  she  called  Sir 
Walter  Cleave  ;  telling  them,  that  he  was  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  and  that  she  would  answer 
for  all  inquiries  and  the  like.  This  satisfied 
the  parish  officers  presently,  and  I  lay  in  with 
IS  much  credit  es  I  could  have  done  if  I  had 
been  my  Lady  Cleave ;  and  was  assisted  in  my 
travail  by  three  or  four  of  the  best  citizens' 
wives  of  Bath,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  which,  however,  made  me  a  little  the 
more  expensive  to  him.  I  often  expressed  my 
eoneera  to  him  about  it,  but  he  bid  me  not  be 
eoneemed  at  it 

At  he  had  famished  me  very  sufficiently  with 
Boney  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  my 
lying  io,  I  had  every  thing  very  handsome  about 
ne ;  but  I  did  not  affect  to  be  gay  or  extrava- 
gant neither ;  besides,  knowing  my  own  circum- 
stances, and  knowing  the  world  as  I  have  done, 
and  that  such  kind  of  things  do  not  often  last 
long,  I  took  care  to  lay  up  as  much  money  as  I 
conid  for  a'  wet  day,  as  I  called  it,  making 
him  believe  it  was  all  spent  upon  the  extraordi- 
Ba^  sppearance  of  things  in  my  lying-in. 

By  this  means,  and  including  what  he  had 
given  me  as  above,  I  had  at  the  end  of  my  lying- 
ia  about  two  hundred  guineas  by  me,  includi^ 
sho  what  was  left  of  my  own. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  indeed,  and 
a  eharming  child  it  was ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it 
he  wrote  me  a  very  kind  obliging  letter  about  it, 
M  then  told  me  he  thought  it  would  look  bet- 
^  for  me  to  come  away  for  London  as  soon  as  I 


was  up  and  well ;  that  he  had  provided  apart- 
ments for  me  at  Hammersmith,  as  if  I  came 
thither  only  from  London,  and  that  after  a  little 
while  I  should  go  back  to  the  Bath,  and  he  would 
go  with  me. 

I  liked  this  offer  very  well,  and  accordingly 
hired  a  coach  on  purpose,  and  taking  my  child 
and  a  wet  nurse  to  tend  and  suckle  it,  and  a  maid 
servant  with  me,  away  I  went  for  London. 

He  met  mc  at  Reading  in  his  own  chariot,  and 
taking  me  into  that,  left  the  servant  and  the 
child  in  the  hired  coach,  and  so  he  brought  me 
to  my  new  lodgings  at  Hammersmith ;  with  which 
I  had  abundance  of  reason  to  be  very  well  pleased, 
for  they  were  very  handsome  rooms,  and  I  was 
very  well  accommodated. 

And  now  I  was  indeed  in  the  height  of  what  I 
might  call  my  prosperity,  and  I  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  a  wife,  which  however  could  not  be  in 
this  case,  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  and  there- 
fore on  aJl  occasions  I  studied  to  save  what  I 
could,  as  I  have  said  above,  against  a  time  of 
scarcity ;  knowing  well  enough  that  such  things  as 
these  do  not  always  continue,  that  men  that  keep 
mistresses  often  change  them,  grow  weary  of  them, 
or  jealous  of  them,  or  something  or  other  hap> 
pens  to  make  them  withdraw  their  bounty  ;  and 
sometimes  the  ladies  that  are  thus  well  used  are 
not  careful  by  a  prudent  conduct  to  preserve  the 
esteem  of  their  persons,  or  the  nice  article  of 
their  fidelity,  and  then  they  are  justly  cast  off 
with  contempt. 

But  I  was  secured  in  this  point,  for  as  I  had  no 
inclination  to  change,  so  I  had  no  manner  of  ac- 
quaintance in  the  whole  house,  and  so  no  temp- 
tation to  look  any  farther ;  I  kept  no  company 
but  in  the  family  where  I  lodged,  and  with  a 
clergyman's  lady  at  next  door  ;  so  that  when  ho 
was  absent  I  visited  nobody,  nor  did  he  ever  find 
me  out  of  my  chamber  or  parlour  whenever  he 
came  down ;  if  I  went  anywhere  to  take  the  air 
it  was  always  with  him. 

The  living  in  this  manner  with  him,  and  his 
with  me,  was  certainly  the  most  undesigned  thing 
in  the  world ;  he  often  protested  to  me,  that 
when  he  l>ecame  first  acquainted  with  me,  and 
even  to  the  very  night  when  we  first  broke  in 
upon  our  rules,  he  never  had  the  least  design  of 
lying  with  me  ;  that  he  always  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  me,  but  not  the  least  real  inclination 
to  do  what  he  had  done.  1  assured  him  I  never 
suspected  him ;  that  if  I  had,  I  should  not  so 
easily  have  }ielded  to  the  freedoms  which  brought 
it  on,  but  that  it  was  all  a  surprise,  and  was 
owing  to  the  accident  of  our  having  yielded  too 
far  to  our  mutual  inclinations  that  night ;  and 
indeed  I  have  often  observed  since,  and  leave  it 
as  a  caution  to  the  readers  of  this  story,  that 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  gratifying  our  incli- 
nations in  loose  and  lewd  freedoms,  lest  we 
find  onr  resolutions  of  virtue  fail  us  in  the 
juncture  when  their  assistance  shoukl  be  most 
necessary. 

It  is  true,  and  I  have  confessed  it  before,  that, 
from  the  first  hour  I  began  to  converse  with  him, 
I  resolved  to  let  him  lie  with  me,  if  he  offered  it ; 
but  it  was  because  I  wanted  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  knew  no  other  way  of  securing  him 
than  that.  But  when  we  were  that  night  together, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  had  gone  such  a  length,  X 
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found  mj  weakness ;  the  inclinatioD  was  not  to 
bo  resist^,  but  I  was  obliged  to  j2ekl  up  all  even 
before  he  asked  it. 

However,  he  was  so  just  to  me  that  he  never 
upbraided  me  with  that ;  nor  did  he  ever  express 
the  least  dislike  to  my  conduct  on  any  occasion, 
but  alirays  protested  he  was  as  much  detig-hted 
with  my  company  as  he  was  the  first  hour  we 
came  together ;  I  mean  came  together  as  bed- 
fellows. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  no  wife,  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  no  wife  to  him,  and  so  I  was  in  no  danger 
that  way ;  but  the  just  reflections  of  oonscienoe 
oftentimes  snatch  a  man,  especially  a  man  of 
sense,  from  the  arms  of  a  mistress,  as  it  did  him 
at  last,  though  on  another  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  I  was  not  without 
secret  reproaches  of  my  own  oonscienoe  for  the 
life  I  led,  and  that  even  in  the  greatest  height  of 
the  satisfaction  I  ever  took,  yet  I  had  a  terrible 
prospect  of  poverty  and  starving,  which  lay  on 
me  OS  a  frightful  spectre,  so  that  there  was  no 
looking  behind  me.  But  as  poverty  brought 
me  into  it,  so  fear  of  poverty  kept  me  in  H,  and  I 
frequently  resolved  to  leave  it  quite  off,  if  I  conld 
but  come  to  lay  up  nsoney  enough  to  mdntain  me. 
But  these  were  thoughts  of  no  weight,  and 
whenever  he  came  to  me  they  vanished ;  for  his 
company  was  so  delightful  that  there  was  no 
being  melancholy  when  he  was  there.  The  re- 
flections were  all  the  subjecta  of  those  hours 
when  I  was  alone. 

I  lived  six  yean  in  this  happy  but  unhappy 
condition,  in  which  time  I  brought  him  three 
children,  but  only  the  first  of  them  lived  ;  and 
though  I  removed  twice  in  those  six  years,  yet  I 
came  back  the  sixth  year  to  my  first  lodgings  at 
Hammersmith.  Here  it  was  that  I  was  one 
noming  surprised  with  a  kind  but  melancholy 
letter  (torn  my  gentleman  ;  intimating  that  he 
was  very  iil,  and  wa«  aflraid  he  should  have  an- 
other fit  of  sickness,  but  that  his  wife*s  relatioos 
being  in  the  bouse  with  him,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  have  me  with  him,  which,  however, 
he  expressed  his  great  dissatisfiiction  in,  and  that 
he  wished  I  could  be  allowed  to  tend  and  nurse 
him  as  I  did  before. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  at  this  account, 
and  was  very  impatient  to  know  how  it  was  with 
him.  I  waited  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  and 
heard  nothing,  which  surprised  me,  and  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  indeed.  I  think,  I  may  say, 
that  for  the  next  fortnight  I  was  near  to  distracted. 
It  was  my  particular  difficulty,  that  I  did  not 
know  directly  where  he  was ;  for  I  understood 
at  first  he  was  in  the  h>dgings  of  his  wife's  mo- 
ther ;  but  having  removed  myself  to  London,  I 
soon  found,  by  the  help  of  the  direction  I  had  for 
writing  my  letters  to  him,  how  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  there  I  found  he  was  at  a  house  in 
Bloomsbury,  whither  be  had,  a  little  before  he 
fell  sick,  removed  his  whole  family  ;  and  that  his 
wife  and  wife's  mother  were  in  the  same  house, 
though  the  wife  was  not  suffered  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  same  house  with  her  husband. 

Here  I  also  soon  understood  that  he  was  at 
the  last  extremity,  which  made  me  almost  at  the 
last  extremity  too,  to  have  a  true  account.  One 
night  1  had  the  curiosity  to  disguise  myself  as  a 
servaut-maid,  in  a  round  cap  and  straw  bonnet, 


and  went  to  the  door,  at  sent  by  a  lady  of  bis 
neighbourhood  where  he  lived  before,  and  giving 
her  master  and  mistress's  service,  I  said  I  was 
sent  to  know  how  Mr did,  and  how  he 
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had  rested  that  night.  In  delivering  this 
sage  I  got  the  opportunity  I  desired  ;  for,  apeak- 
ing  with  one  of  the  maids,  I  held  a  gossip^s  tale 
with  her,  and  heard  all  the  particulars  of  his  ill- 
ness, which  I  found  was  a  pleurisy,  attended  witk 
a  cough  and  fever.  She  told  me  also  who  was 
in  the  house,  and  how  his  wife  was,  who,  by  her 
relation,  they  were  in  hopes  would  recover  her 
understanding ;  but  as  to  the  gentleman  himself, 
in  short,  she  told  me,  the  doctors  said,  there  was 
very  little  hope  of  him ;  that  in  the  morning 
they  thought  he  had  been  dying,  and  tiiat  be  was 
but  little  better  then,  for  they  did  not  expect  he 
would  live  over  the  next  night. 

This  was  heavy  news  for  me,  and  I  began  now 
to  see  an  end  to  my  prosperity,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  well  I  had  played  the  good  housewife,  and 
saved  something  while  he  was  alive,  for  I  bad  no 
view  of  my  own  living  before  me. 

It  lay  very  heavy  upon  my  mind,  too,  that  I 
had  a  son,  a  fine  fovely  boy,  above  five  years  old, 
and  no  provision  made  for  it,  at  least  that  I  knew 
of.  With  these  considerations,  and  a  sad  heart, 
I  went  home  that  evening,  and  began  to  cast 
with  myself  how  1  should  live,  and  in  what  manner 
to  bestow  myself  for  the  residue  of  my  life. 

You  may  be  sure  I  could  not  rest  withoot 
inquiring  very  quickly  what  was  become  of  him ; 
and  not  venturing  to  go  myself,  I  sent  several 
sham  messengers,  till,  after  a  fortnight's  waiting 
longer,  I  found  there  was  hopes  of  his  life,  though 
he  was  still  very  ill ;  then  I  abated  my  sending 
any  more  to  the  house,  and  in  some  time  after  I 
learnt  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  was  about 
house,  and  then  he  was  abroad  again. 

tmade  no  doubt  then  but  that  I  sAioukl  soon 
hear  of  him,  and  began  to  comfort  myself  with  my 
cireumstances  being,  as  I  thought,  recovered ;  but 
with  much  surprise  and  amazement  I  waited  near 
two  months  and  heard  nothing  but  that,  behig 
recovered,  he  was  gone  into  the  country  for  the 
air,  and  for  the  better  recovery  after  his  dtsten- 
per.  After  this  it  was  yet  two  months  more, 
and  then  I  understood  he  was  come  to  his  city 
house  again,  but  still  I  heard  nothing  from  him. 

I  had  written  several  letters  for  him,  and  di- 
rected them  as  usual,  but  found  two  or  three  of 
them  had  been  called  for,  but  not  the  rest  I 
wrote  again  in  a  more  pressing  manner  than  ever, 
and  in  one  of  them  let  him  know  that  I  must  be 
foreed  to  w^t  on  him  myself,  representing  my 
cireumstances,  the  rent  of  lodgings  to  pay, 
and  the  provision  for  the  child  wanting,  and  my 
own  deplorable  condition,  destitnte  of  subsistence 
after  his  most  solemn  engagement  to  take  care 
of  and  provide  for  me.  I  took  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  finding  it  lay  at  the  house  near  a 
month,  and  was  not  called  for,  I  found  means  to 
have  the  copy  of  it  put  into  his  own  hands  at  a 
coffee-house,  where  I  had  by  inquiry  found  he 
used  to  go. 

This  letter  foreed  an  answer  from  hire,  by  which, 
though  I  found  I  was  to  be  abandoned,  yet  I 
found  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  some  time  before, 
desiring  me  to  go  down  to  the  Bath  again,  its 
contents  I  shall  come  to  presently. 
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It  is  true  th«t  nck^beds  are  the  tiroes  when 
neh  eonespondeoce  as  this  is  loolied  on  with  dif- 
IJBreiit  ooofiteiHiBoe,  and  seen  with  other  eyes  than 
we  law  them  with,  or  than  they  appeared  with  be- 
fbie.  My  lover  bad  been  at  the  gates  of  death,  at 
ths  very  brink  of  eternity ;  and  it  seems  had  been 
ilnick  with  a  doe  remorse,  and  with  sad  reflections 
apoo  Us  past  life  of  gallantry  and  levity ;  and 
aiiMNig  the  rest,  this  criminal  correspondence 
with  me,  which  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
k»K  eoiMtinned  life  of  adultery  had  represented 
mt,  as  it  really  was,  and  not  as  it  had  been 
ibnocrly  thought  by  him  to  be,  and  he  looked 
QpoQ  it  aow  with  a  just  and  a  religious  abhor- 
fsace. 

1  esnnot  bnt  observe  idso,  and  leave  it  for  the 
direction  of  my  sex  in  such  eases  of  pleasure, 
that  wlienever  sincere  repentance  succeeds  such 
a  erime  as  this,  there  never  falls  to  attend  a 
bstred  of  the  object ;  and  the  more  the  afTcction 
might  seem  to  be  before,  the  hatred  wtU  be  the 
owie  in  proportion.  It  will  always  be  so,  indeed 
it  can  be  no  otherwise ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  true 
Md  BDcere  abhorrence  of  the  offence  and  the 
late  to  the  cause  of  it  remain,  there  wiH  with  an 
sbhoireaee  of  tiie  sin  be  found  a  detestation  of 
the  Mtowsiniier ;  you  can  expect  no  other. 

I  found  it  so  here,  though  good  manners  and 
justioe  in  thb  gentleman  kept  him  from  carry- 
ing it  to  any  extreme  ;  but  the  short  history  of 
hii  Dart  in  tliia  affair  was  thus  ;  he  perceived  by 
■^  last  letter,  and  by  aU  the  rest,  which  he  went 
fer  after,  that  I  was  not  gone  to  the  Bath,  and 
thst  his  first  letter  had  not  come  to  my  hand, 
apott  which  he  writes  me  this  following : 


"  I  am  surprised  that  my  letter,  dated  the  8th 
of  last  month,  did  not  come  to  your  hand ;  I 
give  you  my  word  it  was  delivered  at  your  lodg- 
Bgi,  and  to  tho  hands  of  your  maid. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you  with  what  has  been 
my  oonditioa  for  some  time  past,  and  how  I 
have  been  at  ihe  edge  of  the  grave :  1  am,  by  the 
miexpected  and  undeserved  mercy  of  heaven,  re- 
itored  again.  In  the  condition  1  have  been  in, 
it  cannot  be  atrange  to  you  that  our  unhappy 
correspondence  has  not  been  the  least  of  the 
harthois  which  lay  upon  my  conscience :  I  need 
layao  morei,  those  things  that  must  be  repented 
ef,  most  be  also  refonuMl. 

**  I  wish  you  would  think  of  going  back  to  the 
Bath.  I  inclose  you  here  a  bill  for  SOL  for  clearing 
yourself  at  your  lodgings,  and  carrying  you  down, 
and  hope  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  add,  that 
<n  this  account  only,  and  not  for  any  ofTence 
given  me  on  your  side,  I  can  see  you  no  more.  I 
will  take  due  care  of  the  child ;  leave  him  where 
he  is,  or  take  him  with  you,  as  you  please.  I 
wish  you  the  like  reflections,  and  that  they  may 
he  to  your  ikdvantage.     I  am,"*  &c. 

I  was  struck  with  this  letter  as  with  a  thousand 
woimds ;  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience 
were  soeh  aa  I  cannot  express,  for  I  was  not 
blind  to  my  own  crime ;  and  I  reflected  that  1 
might  with  lees  offence  have  continued  with  my 
brother,  and  lived  with  him  as  a  wife,  since  there 
was  no  crime  iu  our  marriage  on  that  score, 
neither  of  ua  knowing  it 

But  1  never  once  reflected  that  I  was  all  this 
while  a  married  woman,  a  wife  to  Mr the 


linen  draper,  who,  though  he  had  left  me  by  the 
necessity  of  his  circumstances,  had  no  power  to 
discharge  me  fh)m  the  marriage  contract  which 
was  between  us,  or  to  give  me  a  legal  liberty  to 
marry  again  ;  so  that  I  had  been  no  less  than  a 
whore  and  an  adultrcss  all  this  while ;  I  then 
reproached  myself  with  the  liberties  I  had  taken, 
and  how  I  had  been  a  snare  to  this  gentleman, 
and  that,  indeed,  I  was  principal  in  the  crime ; 
that  now  he  was  merclrally  snatched  out  of  the 
gulph  by  a  convincing  work  upon  his  mind,  but 
that  I  was  left  as  if  I  was  forsaken  of  God's 
grace,  and  abandoned  by  heaven  to  a  continuing 
in  my  wickedness. 

Under  these  reflections  I  continued  very  pen- 
sive and  sad  for  near  a  month,  and  did  not  go 
down  to  the  Bath,  having  no  inclination  to  be 
with  the  woman  who  I  was  with  before ;  lest,  as 
I  thought,  she  should  prompt  me  to  some  wicked 
course  of  life  again,  as  she  had  done  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  was  very  loath  she  should  know  I  was  cast 
off  as  above. 

And  now  I  was  greatly  perplexed  about  my 
little  boy ;  it  was  death  to  me  to  part  with  the 
child,  and  yet  when  I  remembered  the  danger  of 
being  one  time  or  other  left  with  him  to  keep, 
without  a  maintenance  to  support  him,  I  then 
resolved  to  leave  him  where  he  was ;  but  then  I 
concluded  also  to  be  near  him  myself  too,  that 
I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  with- 
out the  care  of  providing  for  him. 

£  sent  my  gentleman  a  short  letter  therefore, 
that  I  had  obeyed  his  orders  in  all  things  but 
that  of  going  back  to  the  Bath,  which  I  could 
not  think  of  for  many  reasons.  That,  however, 
parting  from  him  was  a  wound  to  me  that  I 
could  never  recover,  and  yet  that  I  was  fully  sa- 
tisfied his  reflections  were  just,  and  would  be 
very  fkr  from  desuring  to  obstruct  Ids  reformation 
or  repentance. 

Then  I  represented  my  own  circumstances 
to  him  in  the  most  moving  terms  that  I  was  able. 
I  told  him  that  that  those  unhappy  distresses 
which  first  moved  him  to  a  generous  and  an 
honest  friendship  for  me,  would,  I  lioped,  move 
him  to  a  little  concern  for  me  now ;  though  the 
criminal  part  of  our  correspondence,  which  I 
believed  neither  of  us  intended  to  fall  into  at  that 
time,  was  broken  off ;  that  I  desired  to  repent  as 
sincerely  as  he  had  done,  but  entreated  him  to 
put  me  in  son^e  condition,  that  I  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  which  the  devil  never 
fails  to  excite  us  to,  from  the  frightful  prospect 
of  poverty  and  distress ;  and  if  he  had  the  least 
apprehensions  of  my  being  troublesome  to  him, 
I  begged  he  would  put  me  in  a  posture  to  go 
back  to  my  mother  in  Virginia,  from  whence  he 
knew  I  came,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  all 
his  fears  on  that  account.  I  concluded,  that  if 
he  would  send  me  fifty  more  to  facilitate  my 
going  away,  I  would  send  him  back  a  general  re- 
lease, and  would  promise  never  to  disturb  falm 
more  with  any  importunities ;  unless  it  were  to 
hear  of  the  well-doing  of  the  child,  who,  if  I  found 
my  mother  living,  and  my  circumstances  able,  I 
would  send  for  to  come  over  to  me,  and  take  him 
also  effectually  off  his  hands. 

This  was,  indeed,  all  a  cheat  thus  far,  viz.  ' 
that  I  had  no  intention  to  go  to  Virginia,  as  the 
account  of  my  former  affairs  there  may  convinbe 


anybody  of;  bat  the  busineas  was  to  get  this  last 
fifty  pounds  of  him,  if  possible,  knowing  well 
enou'^h  it  would  be  the  last  penny  I  was  ever  to 
expect. 

However,  the  argument  I  used,  namely,  of 
giving  him  a  general  release,  and  never  troubling 
him  any  more,  prevailed  effectually  with  him,  and 
he  sent  me  a  bill  for  the  money  by  a  person  who 
brought  with  him  a  general  release  for  me  to  sign, 
and  which  I  frankly  signed,  and  received  the 
money ;  and  thu«,  though  full  sore  against  my 
will,  a  final  end  was  put  to  this  affair. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  un- 
happy consequence  of  too  great  freedoms  be- 
tween persons  situated  as  we  were,  upon  the 
pretence  of  innocent  intentions,  love  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  like ;  for  the  flesh  has  generally  so 
great  a  share  in  those  friendships,  that  it  is  great 
odds  but  inclination  prevails  at  last  over  the  most 
solemn  resolutions ;  and  that  vice  breaks  in  at 
the  breaches  of  decency,  whidi  really  innocent 
friendship  ought  to  preserve  with  the  greatest 
strictness  ;  but  I  leave  the  readers  of  these 
things  to  their  own  just  reflections,  which  they 
will  be  more  able  to  make  effectual  than  I,  who 
10  soon  forgot  myself  and  am  therefore  but  a  very 
Indifferent  monitor. 

I  was  now  a  single  person  again,  as  I  may  call 
myself;  I  was  loosed  from  all  the  obligations  either 
of  wedlock  or  mistress-sbip  in  the  world ;  except 
my  husband  the  linen-draper,  who  I  having  not 
now  heard  from  in  almost  fifteen  years,  nobody 
rould  blame  me  for  thinking  myself  entirely  freed 
frum.  • 

I  now  began  to  cast  up  my  accounts ;  I  had 
by  many  letters,  and  much  importunity,  and  with 
the  intercession  of  my  mother  too,  I  had  a  se- 
cond return  'of  some  goods  from  my  brother,  as 
I  now  call  him,  in  Virginia,  to  make  up  the  da- 
mage of  the  cargo  I  brought  away  with  me,  and 
this  too  was  upon  the  condition  of  my  sealing  a 
general  release  to  him,  and  to  send  it  him  by  his 
correspondent  at  Bristol,  which  though  I  thought 
hard  of,  yet  I  was  obliged  to  promise  to  do. 
However,  I  managed  so  well  In  this  case,  that  I 
got  my  goods  away  before  the  release  was  signed, 
and  then  I  always  found  something  or  other  to 
say  to  evade  the  thinir,  and  to  put  off  the  sign- 
ing it  at  all ;  till  at  length  I  pretended  I  must 
write  to  my  Orother,  ami  have  hii  answer,  be- 
fore I  could  do  it. 

Including  this  recruit,  and  before  I  got  the 
last  filly,  1  found  my  strength  to  amount,  put 
all  together,  to  about  400/1,  so  that  with  that  I 
had  Shove  450L  I  had  saved  about  100/.  more, 
but  I  mot  with  a  disaster  with  that,  which  was 
this,  that  a  goldsmith  in  whose  hands  I  had 
trusted  it,  broke,  so  1  lost  70L  of  my  money, 
the  man's  composition  not  making  above  dOL 
out  of  this  1002.  I  had  a  little  plate,  but  not 
much,  and  was  well  enough  stocked  for  clothes 
and  linen. 

With  this  stock  I  had  the  world  to  begin 
again ;  but  you  are  to  consider  that  I  was  not 
now  the  same  woman  as  when  I  lived  at  Redriff ; 
for  first  of  all  I  was  near  twenty  years  older,  and 
did  not  look  the  better  for  my  age,  nor  for  my 
rambles  to  Virginia  and  back  again ;  and  though  I 
omitted  nothing  that  might  set  me  out  to  advan- 
tage, except  painting,  for  that  I  never  stooped  to^ 


and  hod  pride  enough  to  think  that  I  did  not 
want  it,  yet  there  would  always  be  some  dif- 
ference seen  between  five  and  twenty  and  two 
and  forty. 

I  cast  about  innumerable  ways  for  my  futare 
state  of  life,  and  began  to  consider  very  seriouilf 
what  I  should  do,  but  nothing  offered ;  I  took 
care  to  make  the  world  take  me  for  sonetliiDg 
more  than  I  was,  and  had  it  given  out  that  1 
was  a  fortune,  and  that  my  estate  was  in  my  owd 
hands,  the  last  of  which  was  very  true,  the  6nt 
of  it  was  as  above.  1  had  no  aoqoaiotsnee, 
which  was  ona  of  my  worst  miafortones,  and  the 
consequenoe  of  that  was,  I  had  no  adviier,  at 
least  who  could  advise  and  assist  together ;  tad 
above  all,  I  bad  nobody  to  whom  I  oould  incooii- 
dence  commit  the  secret  of  any  drcumstaneei  to, 
and  oould  depend  upon  for  their  socresy  and&ds- 
lity;  and  I  found  by  experience,  that  to  be 
friendless  is  the  worst  coDoitaon,  next  to  bdng  in 
want,  that  a  woman  can  be  reduced  to.  I  isy  a 
woman,  because  it  is  evident  men  can  be  their 
own  advisers  and  their  own  directors,  and  know 
how  to  work  themselves  out  of  difficolties  and 
into  business  better  than  women ;  bat  if  a  wo- 
man has  no  fnend  to  oommunioate  her  afbirs  to, 
and  to  advise  and  assist  her,  it  is  ten  to  one  bat 
dbe  is  undone ;  nay,  and  the  more  money  ihe 
has  the  more  danger  she  is  in  of  being  wronged 
and  deceived ;  and  tliia  was  my  case  in  the 
affair  of  the  hundred  pounds  which  1  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmith  as  above,  whose  credit,  it 
aeems,  was  upon  the  ebb  before;  but  I  that  had 
no  knowledge  of  things,  and  nobody  to  oonnlt 
with,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  so  lost  my  noney . 

When  a  woman  is  thus  left  desolate  and  void  of 
council,  she  is  just  like  a  bag  of  money  or  a  jewel 
dropped  on  the  highway,  which  is  a  prey  to  the 
next  comer.  If  a  man  of  virtue  and  upright 
principles  happens  to  find  it,  he  will  have  it 
cried,  and  the  owner  may  come  to  hear  of  it 
again ;  but  how  manv  times  shall  such  a  tbiog 
fall  into  the  hands  that  will  make  no  scruple  of 
seizing  it  for  their  own,  to  once  that  it  shall 
come  into  good  hands  ? 

This  was  evidently  my  case,  for  I  was  now  a 
loose  unguided  creature,  and  had  no  help,  no 
assistance,  no  guide  for  my  conduct  I  knew 
what  I  aimed  at,  and  what  I  wonted,  but  knew 
nothing  how  to  pursue  the  end  by  direct  means. 
I  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  settled  state  of  living, 
and  had  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  sober  good 
husband,  I  should  have  been  as  &ithlul  and  true 
a  wife  to  him  as  virtue  itself  could  have  fonned 
If  I  had  been  otherwise,  the  vice  came  in  alwavi 
at  the  door  of  necessity,  not  at  the  door  of  incli- 
nation ;  and  I  understood  too  well,  by  the  want 
of  it,  what  the  value  of  a  settled  life  was,  to  do 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  felicitv  of  it ;  nay^  1 
should  have  made  the  better  wiie  for  all  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  passed  through,  by  a  great  deal; 
nor  did  I,  in  any  of  the  times  that  I  had  been  a 
wife,  give  my  husbands  the  least  uneasiness  on 
account  of  my  behaviour. 

But  all  this  was  nothing,  I  found  no  encoorag- 
ing  prospect ;  I  waited ;  I  lived  regularly,  and 
with  as  much  frugality  as  became  my  circuni* 
stances,  but  nothing  offered ;  nothing  presented, 
and  the  main  stock  wasted  apace,  and  what  to 
do  I  knew  not ;  the  terror  of  approaching  poverty 
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Ity  hard  upon  ray  spirits.  I  had  some  money, 
jflt  where  to  place  it  I  knew  not,  nor  would  tbe 
inteiest  of  it  maintain  me,  at  least  not  in  London. 
At  length  a  new  scene  opened.  There  was  in 
the  house  where  I  lodged  a  north  countrywoman 
that  passed  for  a  gentiewoman,  and  nothing  was 
noie  frequent  w  Imf  discourse  than  her  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  easy  way 
of Uvtog in  her- country;  how  plentiful  and  how 
cheap  ererythinp  was ;  what  good  company  they 
kept,  and  the  like ;  till  at  last  I  told  her  she 
ilmoit  tempted  me  to  go  and  live  in  her  coun- 
try, for  I  that  was  a  widow,  though  I  had  suffl- 
dest  to  live  on,  yet  had  no  way  of  increasing  it, 
and  that  London  was  an  expensive  and  extravs- 
gaot  place ;  that  I  found  I  could  not  live  here 
Qoder  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  unless  I  kept 

00  oompany,  no  servant,  mode  no  appearance, 
ind  buried  myself  in  privacy,  a>  if  I  was  obliged 
to  it  by  necessity. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  she  was  always 
Blade  to  believe,  as  everybody  else  was,  that  I 
iras  a  great  fortune,  or  at  least  that  I  had 
dOOOL  or  4000t,  if  not  more,  and  all  in  my 
own  hands;  and  she  was  mighty  sweet  upon 
me  when  she  thought  me  inclined  in  the  least  to 
n  ioto  her  country.  She  said  she  had  a  sister 
uted  near  Liverpool,  that  her  brother  was  a 
eooflderable  gentleman  there,  and  had  a  great 
estate  also  in  Ireland ;  that  she  would  go  down 
there  in  about  two  months,  and  if  I  would  give 
her  my  oompany  thither,  I  should  be  as  welcome 
as  herself  for  a  month  or  more,  as  I  pleased,  till 

1  should  see  how  I  liked  the  country ;  and  if  I 
thought  fit  to  live  there,  she  would  undertake 
they  irottid  take  care,  though  they  did  not  enter- 
tain lodgcn  Uiemseives,  to  recommend  me  to 
some  agreeable  ihmily,  where  I  should  be  placed 
tonyeonteo 

If  this  woman  bad  known  my  real  circum- 
stasees,  she  would  never  have  laid  so  many 
iwes,  and  taken  ao  many  weary  steps,  to  catch 
a  poor  desoUkto  creature  that  was  ffood  for  little 
»beo  it  was  canght ;  and,  indeed,  I,  whose  case 
wu  almost  desperate,  and  thought  I  could  not 
be  ouch  worse,  was  not  very  anxious  about 
vhat  Bright  beftU  me,  provided  they  did  me  no 
peiBooal  injury ;  so  I  suffered  myself,  though  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  invitation,  and  great  pro- 
fenioos  of  ahioere  friendship  and  real  kindness,  I 
say  I  toffered  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  go 
with  her,  and  accordingly  I  packed  up  my  baig- 
gage,  and  put  myself  In  a  posture  for  a  journey, 
though  I  <Ud  not  absolutely  know  whither  I  was 
to  go. 

And  now  I  fomid  myself  in  great  distress; 
what  Uttle  I  bad  in  the  world  was  all  in  money, 
noept  as  before,  a  little  plate,  some  linen,  and 
my  clothes ;  as  for  household  stuff  I  had  little  or 
iM«e,  for  I  had  lived  always  in  lodgings ;  but  I 
had  not  one  friend  in  the  world  with  whom  to 
trust  that  little  I  had,  or  to  direct  me  how  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  this  perplexed  me  night  and 
day.  I  thought  of  tbe  bank  and  of  tbe  other 
ODoBpanies  fai  London,  but  I  had  no  friend  to 
oonmit  the  management  of  it  to ;  and  to  keep 
aad  carry  about  with  me  bank  bills,  tallies,  orders, 
aed  such  thfaigs,  I  looked  upon  it  as  unsafe ;  that  i 
if  they  were  lost  my  money  was  lost,  and  then  I 
was  uadona  i  and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  might  be 


robbed,  and  pertiaps  murdered,  in  a  strange  place 
for  them.  This  perplexed  me  strangely,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not. 

It  came  into  my  thoughts  one  morning  that  I 
would  go  to  the  bank  myself,  where  I  had  often 
been  to  receive  the  interest  of  some  bills  I  had, 
which  had  interest  payable  on  them,  and  where 
I  had  found  the  clerk,  to  whom  I  applied  mvself, 
very  honest  and  just  to  me,  and  particularly  so 
fair  one  time,  that  when  I  had  mis-told  my 
money  and  token  less  than  my  due,  and  was 
coming  away,  he  set  me  to  rights  and  gave  me 
the  rest,  which  he  might  have  put  into  his  own 
pocket. 

I  went  to  him  and  represented  my  case  very 
plainly,  and  asked  if  he  would  trouble  himself  to 
be  my  adviser,  who  was  a  poor  friendless  widow 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  told  me.  If  I 
desired  his  opinion  of  anything  within  the  reach 
of  his  business,  he  would  do  his  endeavours  that 
I  should  not  be  wronged,  but  that  he  would  also 
help  me  to  a  good  sober  person  who  was  a  grave 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
such  business  too,  though  not  in  their  house, 
whose  judgment  was  gK)d,  and  whose  honesty  I 
might  depend  upon ;  *'  for,**  added  he,  "  1  will 
answer  for  him,  and  for  every  step  he  takes ;  if 
he  wrongs  you,  madam,  of  one  farthing,  it  shall 
lie  at  my  door ;  I  will  make  it  good ;  and  he 
delights  to  assist  people  in  such  cases ;  he  does 
it  as  an  act  of  charity." 

I  was  a  little  at  a  stand  at  this  discourse,  I'Ut 
after  some  pause  I  told  him  I  had  rather  have 
depended  upon  him,  because  I  had  found  him 
honest ;  but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  would  take 
his  recommendation  sooner  than  any  one  else. 
"  I  dare  say,  madam,'*  says  he,  **  that  you  will  be 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  friend  as  with  me.** 
It  seems  he  bad  his  hands  full  of  the  business  of 
the  bank.  1  had  engaged  to  meddle  with  no 
other  business  than  that  of  his  office.  He  added, 
that  his  friend  should  take  nothing  off  me  for  his 
advice  or  assistance,  and  this  indeed  encou- 
raged me  very  much. 

He  appointed  the  same  evening,  after  the  bank 
was  shut  and  business  over,  for  me  to  meet  him 
and  his  fHend ;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  I  saw  his 
friend,  and  he  began  but  to  talk  of  the  affair,  I 
was  fully  satisfied  that  I  had  a  very  honest  man 
to  deal  with ;  his  countenance  spoke  it,  and  his 
character,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  was  everywhere 
so  good  that  I  had  no  room  for  any  more  doubts 
upon  me. 

After  the  first  meeting,  in  which  I  only  said 
what  I  had  said  before  we  parted,  and  he  ap- 
pointed me  to  come  the  next  day  to  him,  telling 
me,  I  might  in  the  meantime  satisfy  myself  oc 
him  by  inquiry,  which,  however,  1  knew  not  how 
well  to  do,  having  no  acquaintance  myself. 

Accordingly  I  met  him  the  next  day,  when  I 
entered  more  freely  with  him  into  my  case ;  I 
told  him  my  circumstances  at  large ;  that  I  was 
a  widow  come  over  from  America,  perfectly  deso- 
late and  friendless ;  that  I  had  a  little  money,  and 
but  a  little,  and  I  was  almost  distracted  for  foar 
of  losing  it,  having  no  friend  in  the  world  to 
trust  with  the  management  of  it ;  that  I  was 
going  into  the  north  of  England  to  live  rhrap, 
that  my  stock  might  not  waste ;  that  I  would 
willingly  lodge  my  money  in  the  hank,  but  that 


I  daret  not  carry  th«  bills  about  me,  and  tbe 
Kke,  as  above,  and  how  to  correspond  about  it, 
or  with  who,  I  Jmew  not 

He  told  me  I  might  lodge  the  money  in  the 
bank  as  an  account,  and  its  being  entered  in  the 
books  would  entitle  me  to  the  money  at  any 
time,  and  if  I  was  in  the  north  I  might  draw  bills 
on  the  cashier,  and  receive  it  when  I  would ;  but 
that  then  it  would  be  esteemed  as  running  cash, 
and  the  bank  would  give  no  interest  for  it ;  that 
I  might  buy  stock  with  it,  and  so  it  would  lie  in 
store  for  me,  but  that  then,  if  I  wanted  to  dispose 
of  it,  I  must  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  to 
transfer  it,  and  even  it  would  be  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  should  receive  the  half-yearly  dividend, 
unless  I  was  here  in  pierson,  or  had  some  friend  I 
could  trust  with  havmg  the  stock  in  his  name  to 
do  it  for  me,  and  that  would  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  it  as  before ;  and  with  that  he  looked 
hard  at  me  and  smiled  a  little.  At  last,  says  he, 
**  Why  do  you  not  get  a  head  steward,  madam,  that 
may  take  you  and  your  money  together  into 
keeping,  and  then  you  would  have  the  trouble 
taken  off  your  hands  ?** 

'*  Ay,  sir,  and  the  money  too  it  may  be,**  said 
I,  **  for  truly  1  find  the  hazard  that  way  is  as 
much  as  it  is  the  other  way  ;**  but  I  remember,  I 
said,  secretly  to  myseU;  I  wish  you  would  ask  me 
the  question  fairly,  I  would  oonsider  very  seriously 
on  it  before  1  said  no. 

He  went  on  a  good  way  with  me,  and  I  thought 
•noe  or  twice  he  was  in  earnest,  but  to  my  real 
aflUction,  I  found  at  last  he  had  a  wife;  but 
when  he  owned  he  had  a  wife  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  with  some  conoeni,  that  indeed  he  had 
a  wife  and  no  wife.  I  began  to  think  he  had 
been  in  the  condition  of  my  late  lover,  and  that 
his  wife  had  been  distempered,  or  lunatic,  or  some 
such  thing.  However,  we  had  not  much  more 
discourse  at  that  time,  but  he  told  me  he  was  in 
too  much  hurry  of  business  then,  but  that  if  1 
would  come  home  to  his  house  after  their  busi- 
ness was  over,  he  would  by  that  time  consider 
what  might  be  done  for  me,  to  put  my  affairs  in  a 
posture  of  security.  I  told  him  I  would  oome, 
and  desired  to  know  where  he  lived.  He  gave 
me  a  direction  in  writing,  and  when  be  gave  it 
me  he  read  it  to  me,  and  said,  **  There  it  is, 
madam,  if  you  dare  trust  yourself  with  me.** 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  I,  **  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  trust  you  with  myself,  for  you  have  a  wife  you 
say,  and  I  do  not  want  a  husband ;  besides,  1 
dare  trust  you  with  my  money,  which  is  all  1 
have  in  the  world,  and  if  that  were  gone,  I  might 
trust  myself  anywhere." 

He  said  some  things  in  jest  that  were  very 
handsome  and  mannerly,  and  would  have  pleased 
me  very  well  if  they  had  been  in  earnest ;  but 
that  passed  over,  I  took  the  directions,  and  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him  at  his  house  at  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

When  I  came  he  made  several  proposals  for 
my  placing  my  money  in  the  bank,  in  order  to 
my  having  kitercst  for  it ;  but  still  some  diffi- 
culty or  other  came  in  the  way,  which  he 
objected  as  not  safe ;  and  I  found  such  a  sinoere 
disinterested  honesty  in  him,  that  I  began  to 
muse  with  mvself,  that  I  had  certainly  found  the 
honest  man  1  wanted,  and  that  1  could  never 
put  myself  into  better  hands;   so  I  told  him 


with  a  great  deal  of  frankness,  that  I  bad  never 
met  with  man  or  woman  yet  that  I  could  trast, 
or  in  whom  I  oould  think  mvself  safe,  but  that  1 
saw  he  was  so  disinterestedly  concenied  for  my 
safety,  that  I  said  I  would  freely  trust  him  with 
the  management  of  that  Uttle  I  had.  if  be  would 
accept  to  be  steward  for  a  poor  widow  that  ooiild 
give  him  no  salary. 

He  smiled,  and  standii^  up  wiUi  great  ratpect, 
saluted  me.  He  told  me  he  oould  not  but  take 
it  very  kindly  that  I  had  so  good  an  o|Niiioa  of 
him  I  that  he  would  not  deceive  me ;  that  he 
would  do  anything  in  bis  power  to  serve  me  and 
expect  no  siUary ;  but  that  he  could  not  by  any 
means  accept  of  a  trust,  that  it  night  bring  bin 
to  be  suspected  of  self-interest,  and  that  if  I 
should  die  he  might  have  dlq»tttcs  with  my 
executors,  which  be  should  be  very  kMlh  te 
encumber  himself  vrith. 

I  told  him  if  those  were  all  hia  objeetfons  I 
would  soon  remove  them,  and  convince  him  thai 
there  was  not  the  least  room  for  any  dificuUy ; 
for  that,  first,  as  for  suspecting  him,  if  ever  1 
should  do  it,  now  was  the  time  to  snqtect  him, 
and  not  pot  the  trust  Into  his  haiid%  and  when- 
ever I  did  suspect  him,  ho  oould  but  throw  it  up 
then  and  reftise  to  go  any  farther,  noil*  as  te 
executors,  I  assured  him  1  had  no  heirs,  nor  any 
relations  in  England,  and  I  would  have  neither 
heirs  or  executors  but  himself  unlesa  I  should 
alter  my  condition  before  1  died,  and  then  hh 
trust  and  trouble  should  oease  together*  vHiich, 
however,  I  had  no  prospect  of  yet ;  but  I  told 
bin,  if  I  died  as  I  was,  it  should  be  all  hie  own, 
and  he  woukl  deserve  it  by  being  to  foithAil  to 
me  as  I  was  satisfied  be  would  be. 

Ho  changed  his  eountenanoe  at  thk  dineoorse, 
and  asked  me  bow  I  came  to  have  so  much  good 
will  for  him,  and  looking  very  mueh  pleocd, 
said,  he  might  very  lairfnlly  irish  he  was  a  single 
man  for  my  sake. 

I  smiled  and  told  him,  that  as  he  irat  not,  my 
oflbr  could  have  no  design  upon  him  fai  it,  and  to 
wish  as  he  did  was  not  to  be  allowed,  it  was 
criminal  to  his  wife. 

He  told  me  I  was  wrong;  **for,**  aaya  he, 
**  madam,  as  I  said  before^  I  have  a  vnfe  mkI  no 
wife,  and  it  would  be  no  sin  to  me  to  wfah  her 
hanged,  if  that  were  all.*' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  eireunstaiicec  that 
way,  sir,**  sold  1 ;  '*  but  it  camiot  be  innocent  to 
wi^  your  wife  dead.** 

"  I  tell  you,**  says  he  agafai,  "she  is  a  vrife 
and  no  wife ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  am,  or 
what  she  is.*' 

-That  is  true,**  said  I,  «'sm>,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  are ;  but  I  believe  you  to  be  aa  hones 
man,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  all  my  confidence 
in  you.** 

'«  Well,  well,*'  says  he,  <*  and  so  I  am,  I  hope, 
too,  but  I  am  something  else  too,  "*•*<*"»,  fyr," 
says  be,  **  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  a  ouckold, 
and  she  is  a  whore."  He  spoke  it  in  a  kind  of  a 
jest,  but  it  wasirith  such  an  awkward  snule,  that 
I  perceived  it  was  what  stuck  very  dose  to  bias, 
and  he  looked  dismally  when  he  said  It. 

«•  That  alters  the  case  Indeed,  sir,"  said  I,  '*  as 
to  that  part  you  were  speaking  of;  but  a  cuckold 
you  know  may  be  an  bonest  man,  it  doea  not 
alter  that  case  at  aU.    Besides,  I  tltfak,**  said  ^ 
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"lioee  yvor  wife  b  so  dishonest  to  you,  you  oro 
too  hooeit  to  her  to  owa  her  for  your  wife; 
bat  that»'*  said  I,  "*  is  what  I  have  nothhig  to  do 
i  with." 

**  Nsy,**  says  he, "  I  do  think  to  dear  my  hands 

,  of  her,  for,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  madam,**  added 

ht^  *<  I  am  no  contented  cuckold  neither ;  on  the 

other  hand,  I  assure  you  it  provokes  me  to  the 

highest  degree,  but  I  cannot  help  myself;  she 

I  that  will  be  a  whore,  will  be  a  whore.'* 

I     I  waived  Che  discourse,  and  began  to  talk  of  my 

I  bosineiSi  but  I  found  he  oould  not  have  done 

with  it,  so  I  let  him  alone,  and  he  went  on  to 

tdl  lae  aU  the  dreumstanoes  of  his  case,  too 

loo;  to  relate  here  particularly,  thai  having  been 

I  abroad  out  of  England  some  time  before  he  came 

to  the  post  ha  was  in,  she  had  had  two  children 

in  the  meantime  by  an  officer  of  the  anny ;  and 

that  when  he  came  to  England,  and,  upon  her 

sabmisnon,  took  her  again,  and  maintained  her 

vny  Willi,  yet  ahe  ran  away  from  him  with  a 

iiora-draper's  apprentice ;  robbed  him  of  what 

she  could  come  at,  and  continued  to  live  from  him 

■till;  *'so  that,  madam,'*  aaya  he,  "she  is  a 

whore  not  by  necessity,  whidi  is  the  common 

biit  of  your  sex,  but  by  inclination,  and  for  the 

laks  of  the  vice." 

Well,  I  pitied  hhn,  and  wished  hun  well  rid  of 
hsr,  and  still  would  have  talked  of  my  business, 
>  bat  it  would  not  do ;  at  last  he  looks  steadily  at 
oie,  **  Look  you,  madam,**  says  he,  **  you  came  to 
ask  advice  of  me,  and  I  will  aerve  you  as  faith- 
fully  as  if  you  were  my  own  sister ;  but  I  must 
torn  the  tables,  since  you  oblige  me  to  do  it,  and 
■re  10  friendijr  to  roe,  and  I  tlimk  I  must  ask 
sdvice  of  you ;  tell  me  what  must  a  poor  abused 
feUow  do  with  a  whore?  What  can  I  do4o  do 
myself  justice  npoo  her?" 

"Alasl  air,**  says  I,  **it.is  a  case  too  nice 
for  me  to  advise  in,  but  it  seems  she  is  run 
sway  from  you,  so  yon  are  rid  of  her  fairiy ;  what 
can  you  desire  more?" 

*"  Ay,  she  is  gone  indeed,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
am  not  dear  of  her  for  all  that." 

"  That's  true,"  says  I ;  "  she  may  indeed  run 
yoo  into  debt,  but  the  law  has  furnished  you 
mth  methods  to  prevent  that  also ;  you  may  cry 
ber  down,  as  tbey  call  it" 

"No,  no,"  says  he,  "that  is  not  the  case;  I 
have  taken  oare  of  ail  that,  *tis  not  that  part  I 
speak  of,  but  I  would  be  rid  of  her,  that  I  might 
narry  ^ain.'* 

"Well,  sir,"  says  I,  "then  yon  must  divorce 
her;  if  you  can  prove  what  you  say,  you  may 
certainly  get  that  done,  and  then,  I  suppose, 
you  are  free.** 

**That  is  very  tedions  and  expensive,"  says 

he. 

**  Why,**  says  I,  "  if  you  can  get  any  woman 
you  like  to  take  your  word,  I  suppose  your  wife 
would  not  dispute  thdr  liberty  with  you  that  she 
takes  hersdC" 

**  Ay,"  aays  he,  **  but  it  wouM  be  hard  to 
bring  an  honest  woman  to  do  that ;  and  for  the 
other  sort,"  says  he,  "  I  have  had  enouf^  of  her 
to  meddle  with  any  more  whores." 

It  occurred  to  me  presently,  I  would  have 
taken  your  word  with  all  my  heart,  if  you  had 
bat  asked  me  the  question ;  but  that  was  to  my- 
•elf{  to  faini  IrepUed,  "  Why,  you  shut  the  door 


against  any  honest  woman  accepting  you,  for  you 
condemn  all  that  I  should  venture  upon  you  at 
once,  and  conclude,  that  really,  a  woman  that 
takes  you  now,  cannot  be  honest." 

"  Why,"  says  he,  **  I  wish  you  would  satisfy 
me  that  an  honest  woman  would  take  me,  I 
would  venture  it,"  and  then  turns  short  upon 
me,  "  will  you  take  me,  madam  ?" 

"  That  is  not  a  fair  question,"  says  I,  *'  after 
what  you  have  said ;  however,  lest  you  should 
think  1  wait  only  for  a  recantation  of  it,  I  shall 
answer  you  plainly,  no,  not  I ;  my  business  is  of 
another  kind  with  you,  and  I  did  not  expect  you 
would  have  turned  my  serious  application  to 
you  in  my  own  distracted  case  into  a  comedy.*' 

"  Wliy,  madam,"  says  he,  *'  my  case  is  as  dis- 
tracted as  yours  can  be,  and  I  stand  in  as  much 
need  of  advice  as  you  do,  for  I  think,  if  I  have  not 
relief  somewhere,  I  shall  be  mad  myself,  and  I 
know  not  what  course  to  take,  I  protest  to 
you." 

**  Why,  sh-,"  says  I,  "  it  is  easier  to  give  ad- 
vice in  your  case,  much  easier  than  it  is  in 
mine." 

"  Speak  then,"  says  he,  "  I  beg  of  you,  for 
now  you  encourage  me." 

*'  Why,"  says  i,  **  if  your  case  Is  so  plain  as 
you  say  it  is,  you  may  be  legally  divorced,  and 
then  you  may  find  honest  women  enou^  to  aak 
the  question  of  fairly ;  the  sex  is  not  so  scarce 
that  you  can  want  a  wife." 

•'  Wdl  then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will 
take  your  advice ;  but  shall  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion seriously  beforehand  ?" 

"  Any  question."  said  I,  **  but  that  you  did  be- 
fore." 

"  No,  that  answer  will  not  do,"  said  he,  *'  for, 
in  short,  that  is  the  question  I  shall  ask." 

*'  Yon  may  ask  what  question  you  please ; 
but  you  have  my  answer  to  that  already.  Be- 
sides, sir,"  said  I,  **  can  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as 
that  I  would  give  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
beforehand  ?  Can  any  woman  alive  believe  you 
in  earnest,  or  think  you  design  anything  but  to 
banter  her?" 

**  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not  banter  you ; 
I  am  in  earnest :  consider  of  it." 

'*  But,  sir,"  says  I,  a  little  gravely,  "  I  came  to 
vou  about  my  own  business ;  I  beg  of  you  let  me 
know  what  you  will  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

"  I  will  be  prepared,"  says  he,  '*  against  you 
oome  again." 

*'  Nay,"  aays  I,  "  you  have  forbid  my  coming 
any  more." 

*'  Why  so,"  said  he,  and  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"Because,"  said  I,  "you  cannot  expect  I 
should  visit  you  on  the  account  you  talk  of" 

"  Well,*'  savs  he,  "  you  shall  promise  me  to 
oome  again,  however,  and  I  will  not  say  any 
more  of  it  till  1  have  gotten  the  divoree,  but  I 
desire  you  will  prepare  to  be  better  conditioned 
when  that  is  done,  for  you  shall  be  the  woman, 
or  I  will  not  be  divoreed  at  all.  Why,  I  owe  it 
to  your  unlooked-for  kindness,  if  it  were  to  no- 
thing else,  but  I  have  other  reasons  too.** 

He  oould  not  have  said  anything  in  the  worid 
that  pleased  me  better ;  however,  I  knew  that 
the  way  to  secure  him  was  to  stand  off  while  the 
thing  was  so  remote  as  it  appeared  to  be,  and 
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that  it  was  time  enough  to  accept  of  it  when  he 
was  able  to  perform  it ;  so  I  said  f  ery  respectfully 
to  him  it  was  time  enough  to  consider  of  these 
things  when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  talk  of 
them ;  in  the  meantime  I  toki  him  J  was  going 
a  great  way  from  him,  and  he  would  tind  objects 
enough  to  please  him  better.  We  broke  off  here 
for  the  present,  and  he  made  me  promise  him  to 
come  again  the  next  day  for  his  resolutions 
upon  my  own  business,  which  after  some  press- 
ing I  did ;  though,  had  he  seen  farther  into  me,  I 
wanted  no  pressing  on  that  account. 

I  came  the  next  evening  accordingly,  and 
brought  my  maid  with  me,  to  let  him  see  that  I 
kept  a  maid,  but  I  sent  her  away  as  soon  as  I 
was  gone  in.  He  would  have  had  me  let  the 
maid  have  stayed,  but  I  would  not,  but  ordered 
her  to  come  for  me  ogain  about  nine  o*clook ;  bat 
he  forbid  that,  and  told  roe  he  would  see  me  safe 
home  himself,  which  I  was  not  very  well  pleased 
with,  supposing  that  he  might  do  that  to  inquire 
into  my  obaracter  and  circumstances. 

However,  I  ventured  that ;  for  all  that  the 
people  there  or  thereabout  knew  of  me  was  to  j 
my  advantage,  and   all  the  character  he  bad  of' 
me,  after  he  had  Inquired,  was,   that  I  was  a  i 
woman  of  fortune,  and  that  I  was  a  very  modest, 
sober  body  ;  which,  whether  true  or  not  in  the  . 
main,  yet  you  may  sec  how  necessary  it  is  for  all 
women  who  expect  anything  in  the  world  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  their  virtue,  even  when 
perhaps  they  may  have  sacrificed  the  thing  itself. 

I  found,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  had  provided  a  supper  for  me :  I  found 
also  he  lived  very  handsomely,  and  had  a  house 
very  handsomely  fumished,  all  which  I  was  re- 
joiced at  indeed,  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  all  my  own. 

Wc  hud  now  a  second  conference  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  last  conference.     He  laid 
bis  business  very  home  indeed  ;  he  protested  his 
affection  to  me,  and  indeed  I  had  no  room  to 
doubt  it     He  declared  that  it  began  from  the 
first  moment  I  talked  with  him,  and  long  before 
I  had  mentioned  leaving  my  effects  with  him. 
It  is  no  matter  when  it  begun,  thought  I,  if  it 
will  but  hold  it  will  be  well  enourb.     He  then 
told  me  how  much  the  offer  I  nad  made  of 
trusting  him  with  my  effects,  and  leaving  them 
to  him,  had  engageid  him;  so   I  intended  it 
should,  thought  I,  but  then  I  thought  you  bad 
been  a  single  man  too.     After  we  had  supped,  I 
observed  he  pressed  me  very  hard  to  dnnk  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine,  which,  however,  I  de- 
clined ;  but  drank  one  glass  or  two.     He  then 
said  be  had  a  proposal  to  moke  to  me,  which  1 
should  promise  him  I  would  not  take  ill,  if  I 
should  not  grant  it.  I  told  him  I  hoped  be  would 
make  no  dishonourable  proposal  to  me,  especially 
in  his  own  house ;  and  that  if  it  was  such,  I  de- 
sired he  would  not  propose  it,  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  offer  any  resentment  to  him  that 
did  not  become  the  respect  I  professed  for  biro, 
and  the  tniFt  I  had  plaoed  in  him  in  coming  to 
his  house ;  and  begged  of  him  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  began  to  put 
on  my  gloves  and  prepare  to  be  gone,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  no  more  intended  it  than  he  in- 
tended to  let  me. 

Well,  he  importuned  me  not  to  talk  of  going ; 
be  assured  me  he  had  no  dishonourable  th^  In 


his  thoughts  about  me,  and  was  very  ht  from 
offering  anything  to  me  that  was  dishonourable, 
and  if  I  thought  so^  he  would  choose  to  say  no 
more  of  it 

That  part  I  did  not  relish  at  all.  I  told  bin 
I  was  ready  to  hear  anything  he  had  to  say,  f  e- 
pending  that  be  would  say  nothing  unworthy  of 
himself,  or  unfit  for  me  to  hear.  Upon  this  h; 
told  me  his  proposal  was  this, — that  I  wend 
marry  him,  though  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
divorce  from  the  whore  his  wife ;  and  to  satnfy 
me  that  he  meant  honourably,  he  would  promise 
not  to  desire  me  to  live  with  him,  or  go  to  bed  to 
liim,  till  the  divorce  was  obtained.  My  heart 
said  yes  to  this  offer  at  first  word,  but  it  was 
necessaiy  to  play  the  hypocrite  a  little  more  with 
him,  so  I  seemed  to  decline  the  motion  with  some 
warmth,  and  besides  a  little  eondemning  the  thing 
as  unfair,  told  him,  that  such  a  proposal  could  be 
of  no  signification,  but  to  entansle  us  both  in 
great  d^culties;  for  if  he  shoiud  not  at  last 
obtain  the  divorce,  yet  we  cooM  not  dissolve  the 
marriage,  neither  could  we  proceed  in  it;  so 
that,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  the  divorce,  1  left 
him  to  consider  what  a  condition  we  should  both 
be  in. 

In  short,  I  carried  on  the  ai^ument  against 
this  so  fer,  that  I  convinced  bko  it  was  not  a 
proposal  that  had  any  sense  In  it  Well,  then,  he 
went  from  it  to  another,  and  that  was,  that  I 
would  sign  and  seal  a  eontfact  with  Mm,  condi- 
tioning to  marry  him  as  soon  as  the  divorce 
was  obtained,  and  to  be  void  if  he  oonld  not  ob- 
tain it 

I  told  him  such  a  thing  waa  more  rational 
than  the  other.  Bnt  as  this  was  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  could  imagine  him  weak  enough  to 
be  in  earnest  in  this  a&ir,  I  did  not  choose  to  say 
yes  at  first  asking,  I  prould  consider  of  it. 

I  played  with  this  lover  as  an  angler  does 
with  a  trout  I  found  I  had  him  fast  on  the 
hook,  so  I  jested  with  his  new  proposal,  and 
put  him  off.  I  told  him  he  knew  little  of  me, 
and  bade  him  inqnire  about  me ;  Ilet  him  also 
go  home  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  though  I  would 
not  ask  him  to  go  in,  for  1  told  him  it  was  not 
decent 

In  a  word,  I  ventured  to  avoid  signing  a  contract, 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  it  was.  because  the 
lady  that  had  invited  me  to  go  with  her  into 
Lancashire  insisted  so  podtively  upon  it  and 
promised  me  such  great  fortunes  and  fine  things 
there,  that  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  try.  "  Per- 
haps,*' said  I,  "  I  niay  mend  myself  very  much;* 
and  then  I  made  no  scruple  of  quitting  my  ho- 
nest oitiien,  who  I  was  not  so  much  in' love 
with  as  not  to  leave  him  for  a  richer.** 

In  a  word,  I  avoided  signing  the  contract; 
but  told  him  I  would  go  into  the  north,  that  he 
should  know  where  to  write  to  me  on  the  bud- 
ness  I  had  entrusted  with  him  ;  that  I  would  give 
him  a  sufficient  pledge  of  my  respect  ibr  him, 
for  I  would  leave  almost  all  I  had  in  the  world 
in  his  hands ;  and  1  would  thus  far  give  him  my 
word,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  sued  out  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  if  he  would  tend  me  an  ac- 
count of  it,  I  would  come  up  to  London,  and 
that  then  we  would  talk  seriously  of  the  matter. 
It  was  a  base  design  I  went  with,  that  I  mast 
confess,  though  I  was  invited  thither  With  a  design 
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mucb  wone  than  mine  was»  as  the  sequel  will 
discover.  I 

Well,  I  went  with  my  firiend,  as  I  called  her,  into 
Lonashlre.  All  the  way  we  went  the  caressed 
ne  with  the  ntmost  appearance  of  a  sincere,  nn- 
dittembled  affection;  treated  me,  except  my 
coach  hire,  all  the  way ;  and  her  brother  brought 
a  ^tleman's  coach  to  Warrington  to  receive 
us,  and  we  were  carried  from  thence  to  Liver- 
pool with  as  much  ceremony  as  I  could  desire. 
We  were  also  entertained  at  a  merchant's  house 
in  Liverpool  three  or  four  days  very  handsomely. 
I  I  forbear  to  toll  his  name,  because  of  what  foU 
I  lowed.  Then  she  told  me  she  would  carry  me 
to  an  uncle's  house  of  hers,  vdiiere  we  should  be 
nobly  entertained.  She  did  so;  her  uncle,  as 
ibe  colled  him,  sent  a  coach  and  four  horses  for 
og,  and  we  were  carried  near  forty  miles,  I  kaovr 
not  whither. 

We  came,  however,  to  a  gentleman's  seat, 
where  was  a  numerous  family,  a  large  park,  ex- 
traordinary company  indeed,  and  where  she  was 
called  cousin,  t  told  her  if  she  had  resolved  to 
bring  noe  into  such  company  as  this,  she  should 
have  let  me  have  prepared  myself,  and  have  fur- 
nished myself  with  better  clothes.  The  ladies 
t04>k  notice  of  that,  and  told  me  very  genteelly, 
they  did  not  value  people  in  their  country  so 
mnch  by  their  clothes  as  they  did  in  London  ; 
that  their  cousin  had  fully  informed  them  of 
my  qualitv,  and  that  I  did  not  want  clothes  to 
<etme  off.  la  short,  they  entertained  me  not 
like  what  I  was,  but  like  what  they  thought  1  had 
been,  namely,  a  widow,  a  lady  of  a  great  for- 
tune. 

The  first  discovery  I  made  here  was,  that  the 
family  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  oousm 
loo.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  behave  better 
t^  ne,  and  I  had  all  tho  civility  shown  me  that  I 
coald  have  had  if  I  had  been  of  their  opinion. 
The  truth  is,  I  bad  not  so  much  principle  of  any 
iind  as  to  be  nice  in  point  of  religion,  and  I  pre- 
Kotiy  learned  to  speak  favourably  of  the  Romish 
Cborch;  particularly,  1  toM  them  I  saw  little 
bat  the  prejudice  of  education  in  all  the  differ- 
ences that  were  among  Christians  about  religion , 
and  if  it  had  so  happened  that  my  father  had  been 
a  Roman  Catholic,  I  doubted  not  that  I  should 
bave  been  as  well  pleased  with  their  religion 
M  my  own. 

Thia  obliged  them  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
•s  I  was  besieged  day  and  night  with  good  oom- 
paoy  and  pleasant  discourse,  so  I  had  two  or 
three  old  ladies  that  lay  at  me  on  the  subject  of 
region  too.  I  was  so  complaisant,  that  thou^^ 
1  would  not  completely  engage,  yet  I  made  no 
scrapie  to  be  present  at  their  mass,  and  to  con- 
form to  an  their  gestures  as  they  showed  me  the 
pattern;  but  I  would  not  come  too  cheap,  so 
that  I  only  in  the  main  encouraged  them  to 
expect  I  would  turn  Roman  Catholic  if  1  was 
tnstnicted  ia  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  they 
called  it,  and  so  the  matter  rested. 

I  iUyed  here  about  six  weeks  ;  and  then  my 
conductor  led  me  back  to  a  country  village 
ftbout  aix  miles  from  Liverpool,  where  her  bro- 
ther, as  she  called  him,  came  to  visit  me  in  his 
own  chariot,  and  in  a  very  good  figure,  with  two 
footmen  in  a  good  livery,  and  the  next  thing  was 
to  make  love  4o  me.     As  it  had  happened  to  me, 


one  would  think  I  could  not  have  been  cheated, 
and,  indeed,  I  thought  so  myself,  having  a  safe 
card  at  home,  which  I  resolved  not  to  quit  unless 
I  could  mend  myself  very  much.  However,  in 
all  appearance,  this  brother  was  a  match  worth 
listening  to ;  and  the  least  his  estate  was  valued 
at  was  a  thousand  a  year,  but  the  sister  said  it 
was  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  lay  most 
of  it  in  Ireland. 

I,  that  was  a  great  fortune,  and  passed  for  such, 
was  above  being  asked  how  much  my  estate  was ; 
and  my  false  friend,  taking  it  upon  a  foolish 
hearsay,  had  raised  it  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand,  and  by  the  time  she  came  into  the 
country  she  called  it  fifteen  thousands  The 
Irishman,  for  such  I  understood  him  to  be,  was 
stark  mad  at  this  bait  In  short,  he  courted  me, 
made  me  presents,  and  run  in  debt  like  a  mad- 
man for  the  expenses  of  his  equipage  and  of  his 
courtship.  He  had,  to  give  him  his  due,  the 
appearance  of  an  extraordinary  fine  gentleman ; 
he  was  tall,  well- shaped,  and  bad  an  extraordi- 
nary address;  talked  as  naturally  of  his  park 
and  his  stables,  of  his  horses,  his  game-keepers, 
his  woods,  his  tenants,  and  his  servants,  as  if  we 
had  been  in  the  mansion-house,  and  1  had  seen 
them  all  about  me. 

He  never  so  much  as  asked  me  about  my  for- 
tune or  estate ;  but  he  assured  me  that  when  we 
came  to  Dublin  he  would  jointure  me  in  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  in  good  land ;  and  that  he 
would  enter  into  a  deed  of  settleinent,  or  contract 
here,  for  the  performance  of  it. 

This  was  such  language,  indeed,  as  I  had  not 
been  used  to,  and  I  was  here  beaten  out  of  all 
my  measures.  I  had  a  she  devil  in  my  bosom, 
every  hour  telhng  me  how  great  her  brother 
lived.  One  time  she  would  come  for  my  orders, 
how  I  would  have  my  coaches  painted  and  how 
lined ;  and  another  time  what  clothes  my  page 
should  wear.  In  short,  my  eyes  were  dasiled,  I 
had  now  lost  my  power  of  saying  no,  and,  to  cut 
the  story  short,  1  consented  to  be  married ;  bat, 
to  be  the  more  private,  we  were  carried  farther 
into  the  coiutry,  and  married  by  a  Romish 
clergyman,  which  I  was  assured  would  marry 
us  as  effectually  as  a  church  of  England  [par- 
son. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  had  some  reflections  in  this 
affair,  upon  the  dishonourable  forsaking  my 
faithful  citizen ;  who  loved  me  sincerely,  and  who 
was  endeavouring  to  quit  himself  of  a  scandalous 
whore,  by  whom  he  had  been  indeed  barbarously 
used,  and  promised  himself  infinite  happiness  in  his 
new  choice;  which  choice  was  now  giving  up 
herself  to  another  in  a  manner  almost  as  scan- 
dalous as  hers  could  be. 

But  the  glittering  show  of  a  great  estate,  and 
of  fine  things,  which  the  deceived  creature  that 
was  now  my  deceiver  represented  every  hour  to 
my  imagination,  hurried  me  away  and  gave  me 
no  time  to  think  of  London,  or  of  anything  there, . 
much  less  of  the  obligation  I  had  to  a  person  of 
infinitely  more  real  merit  than  what  was  now 
l>cfore  me. 

But  the  thing  was  done,  I  was  now  in  the  arms 
of  my  new  spouse,  who  appeared  still  the  same 
as  before ;    great  even    to    magnificence,   and 
nothing  less  than  10001.  a  year  could  support 
the  ordinary  equipage  he  appeared  in. 
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After  we  had  been  married  about  a  raonth  be ' 
began  to  talk  of  my  going  to  West  Chester,  in 
order  to  embark  for  Ireland.     However,  he  did ; 
not  hurry  me,  for  we  stayed  near  three  weeks , 
longer,  and  then  he  sent  to  Chester  for  a  coach  ^ 
to  meet  us  at  the  Black  Rock,  as  they  called  it,  i 
over  against  Liverpool     Thither  we  went  in  a  | 
fine  boat  they  call  a  pionace,  with  six  oars,  his 
servants,  and  horses,  and  baggage  going  in  the 
ferry-boat.     He  made  his  excuse  to  me,  that  he 
had  no  acquaintance  at  Chester,  bat  he  would 
go  beibre  and  get  some  handsome  apartment  for 
me  at  a  private  house.     I  asked  him  bow  long 
we  shoold  stay  at  Chester?     He  said,  not  at  all 
any  longer  than  one  night  or  two,  but  he  would 
immediatelv  hire  a  coach  to  go  to  Holyhead. 
Then  I  told  him  he  should  by  no  means  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  get  private  lodgings  for 
one  oigfat  or  two,  for  that  Chester  being  a  gn^t 
place,  I  made  do  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
very  good  inns  and  accommodation  enough ;  so 
we  lodged  at  an  inn  in  the  West  street,  not  far 
from  the  cathedra],  I  forget  what  sign  it  was  at 

Here  my  spouse,  talking  of  my  going  to  Ireland, 
asked  me  if  I  had  no  affairs  to  settle  at  London 
before  we  went  off.  I  told  him  no,  not  of  any 
great  consequence,  but  what  might  be  done  as 
well  by  letters  firom  Dublin.  "Madam,**  says 
be,  very  respectfully,  **  I  suppose  the  greatest  psirt 
of  your  estate,  which  my  sister  tells  me  is  most 
of  in  money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  lies  secure 
enough ;  but  in  case  it  be  required  translerring, 
or  any  way  altering  its  property,  it  might  he 
necessary  to  go  up  to  London,  and  settle  those 
things  before  we  went  over. 

I  seemed  to  look  strange  at  it.  and  told  him  I 
knew  not  what  he  meant ;  that  I  had  no  effects 
in  the  Bank  of  England  that  I  knew  of,  and  I 
hoped  he  could  not  say  that  I  Ymd  ever  told  him 

had. 

"  No,**  he  said.  «<  I  had  not  told  him  so,  but  his 
sister  had  said  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  lay 
there.  And  I  only  mentioned  it,  my  dear,**  said 
he,  "  that  if  there  was  any  occasion  to  settle  it, 
or  order  anything  about  it,  we  might  not  be 
obliged  to  the  hazard  and  trouble  of  another 
voyage  back  again,**  for,  he  added,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  venture  me  too  much  upon  the  sea. 

I  was  surprised  at  this  talk,  and  began  to 
consider  very  seriously  what  the  meaning  of  it 
must  be;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  my  friend,  who  called  him  brother,  had  re- 
presented me  in  colours  which  were  not  my  due ; 
and  I  thought,  since  it  was  come  to  that  pitch, 
that  I  would  know  the  bottom  of  it  before  I  went 
out  of  England,  and  before  I  should  put  myself 
into  I  knew  not  whose  hands,  in  a  strange 
country. 

Upon  this  I  called  his  sister  into  my  chamber 
the  next  morning,  and  letting  her  know  the  dis. 
course  her  brother  and  I  had  been  upon  the 
evening  before,  I  conjured  her  to  tell  roe  what 
she  had  said  to  him,  and  upon  what  foot  it  was 
that  she  had  made  this  marriage. 

She  owned  that  she  had  told  him  that  I  was  a 

K;at  fortune,  and  said  that  she  was  toM  so  in 
ndon. 

"Told  so»"  says  I,  vrarmly;  "did  I  ever  tell 
you  so  ?** 
"  No,"  she  said,  •*  it  was  true  I  did  not  tell  her  so, 


but  I  had  said  several  times  that  what  1  had  was 
in  my  own  disposal.** 

•<  I  did  so,**  returned  I,  very  quickly  and 
hastily,  "  but  I  never  toM  you  I  had  anything 
called  a  fortune,  no,  not  that  I  had  1002.  or  the 
value  of  lOOL  in  the  worid ;  and  how  did  it  eon- 
sist  with  my  being  a  fortune,*'  said  I,  ■'that 
should  oome  here  into  the  north  of  England 
with  you,  only  upon  the  account  of  Oving 
cheap?** 

At  these  words»  which  I  spoke  wann,  and 
sijrhed,  my  husband,  and  her  brother,  as  she 
called  him,  came  into  the  room ;  and  I  desired 
Um  to  oome  and  sit  down,  for  I  had  something 
of  moment  to  say 'before  them  both,  which  it  was 
absolutolv  necessary  he  should  hear. 

He  looked  a  little  disturbed  at  the  aaaorance 
wMh  which  I  seemed  to  apeak  it,  and  came  and 
sat  down  by  me,  having  first  shut  the  door; 
upon  which  I  began,  for  I  was  very  mucdi  pro- 
voked, and  turning  myself  to  him, 

**  I  am  afraid,**  says  I,  •'  my  dear,**  for  I  spoke 
with  kindness  on  bis  side,  **that  you  have  a 
very  great  abuse  put  upon  you,  and  ao  injury 
done  you  never  to  be  repaired,  in  your  marrymg 
me,  which,  however,  as  I  have  had  no  hand  in 
it,  1  desfre  I  may  be  foirly  acquitted  of  it ;  and 
that  the  blame  may  lie  wlwre  ft  ought  to  lie  and 
nowhere  ebe,  for  I  wash  my  hands  of  every  part 
oflt." 

*'  Mliat  Injury  can  be  done  me,  my  dear," 
says  he,  "  in  marrying  you?  I  hope  it  is  to  my 
honour  and  advantage  every  way." 

"  I  will  soon  explain  it  to  you,**  says  I,  **  and  I 
fear  you  will  have  no  reason  to  think  yourself 
well  used.  But  I  will  convince  you,  my  dear," 
says  I  again,  **that  I  have  bad  no  hand  in  it," 
and  there  I  stopped  awhile. 

He  looked  now  scared  and  wild,  and  b^an,  I 
believe,  to  suspect  what  followed;  however, 
looking  towards  me,  and  saying  only,  '*  Go  on,** 
he  sat  silent,  as  if  to  hear  what  i  had  more  to 
say ;  so  I  went  on. 

**  I  asked  you  last  night,**  said  I,  speaking  to 
him,  **if  ever  1  made  any  boast  to  you  of  my 
estate,  or  ever  told  you  I  had  any  estate  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  anywhere  else,  and  yea 
owned  I  had  not,  as  is  most  true ;  and  I  doire 
you  will  tell  me  here,  before  your  sister,  if  ever 
I  gave  you  any  reason  from  me  to  think  so,  or 
that  ever  we  had  any  discourse  about  it ;"  and  he 
owned  again  I  had  not ;  but  said,  I  had  appeared 
always  as  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  he  depended 
on  it  that  1  was  so,  and  hoped  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. 

**  I  am  not  inquiring  vet  whetlier  you  have 
been  deceived  or  not,**  said  I ;  **  I  fear  you  have, 
and  I  too ;  but  I  am  clearing  mvself  from  the 
unjust  charge  of  being  concerned  in  deceiving 
you.  I  have  been  now  asking  your  ^ter  if 
ever  I  told  her  of  any  fortune  or  estate  I  had, 
or  gave  her  any  particulars  of  it,  and  she  owns 
I  never  did.  And  pray,  madam,**  said  I,  turning 
myself  to  her,  **  be  so  just  to  me,  befbre  your 
brother,  to  charge  me,  if  you  can,  if  ever  I  pre- 
tended to  you  that  I  had  an  estate ;  why,  if  I 
had,  should  I  come  down  into  this  country  with 
you  on  purpose  to  spare  that  little  I  bad,  and 
live  cheap  ?** 

She  could  not  deny  one  word,  but  said  she 
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had  been  told  Sn  London  that  I  had  a  very 
mat  forta&e^  and  that  it  lay  ia  the  Bank  of 
Eogland. 

**  Aod  DOW,  dear  sir,"  said  I,  turniag  myielf  to 
nyaew  moiue  again,  **  be  so  just  to  me  at  to  tell 
me  who  hai  abiued  both  you  and  me  to  much 
m  to  make  you  believe  I  wee  a  fortune,  and 
pnmpt  you  to  coait  me  to  this  maRiage  r 

Ho  eouki  not  apeak  a  word,  hot  pointed  to 
bar,  and  after  aeoM  more  pauae  flew  out  in  the 
anat  ftmoua  paation  that  ever  I  aaw  a  man  m 
■y  life ;  oursinff  her  and  eaHing  her  all  the 
wbwea  and  bard  naraea  he  coidd  think  of;  aad 
that  ahe  bad  ruined  him,  deelaiteg  that  abe  had 
told  Un  J  had  fifteen  thouaaad  pounds,  and  that 
Aewasto  have  five  hundred  ponnda  of  him  far 
pracwing  thia  match  for  him.  He  then  added, 
diiaetkig  hie  epeeeh  to  me^  that  ahe  waa  no 
Mier  of  hi%  but  had  been  his  whore  for  two 
yian  before;  tiiat  ahe  had  had  one  hundred 
poonda  of  him  in  part  a(  tliia  bargain*  and  that 
be  waa  utteily  undone  if  thfaiga  were  aa  I  aaid ; 
aod  in  hia  raving  he  awore  he  would  let  her 
famrt^s  Mood  out  imaMdtately,  which  frighted 
her  and  we  tooi 

She  cried,  aaid  she  had  heen  told  ao  in  the 
house  where  I  lodged;  but  tUs  aggravated  him 
Bore  tbas  before,  that  ahe  aiionld  put  ao  for 
npoo  Urn,  and  run  thinga  audi  a  length  upon  no 
other  autliority  than  a  hearaay ;  and  then  tnm^ 
iag  to  me  again*  aaid  very  honcatly,  he  was 
afoiid  we  were  both  undone;  "  for  to  be  plain, 
my  dear,  I  have  no  estate,"  aaya  he,  **  what  little 
I  had,  thia  devil  haa  made  me  run  out  in  waiting 
OQ  yon,  in  putting  me  into  thia  equipage.**  She 
took  the  opportunity  of  hia  being  ecmeat  in 
talking  with  me*  and  got  ont  of  the  room,  and  I 
oever  saw  her  more. 

I  waa  oonfounded  now  aa  mudi  aa  he,  and 
koaw  not  what  to  say ;  I  thought  many  ways 
that  1  had  the  worst  of  il,  but  hia  aaying  he  was 
ondone,  and  that  he  had  no  eatate  neither,  pat 
ns  into  a  mere  distractioa. 

**  Why,**  aaya  1  to  him,  "  thia  haa  been  a 
heOifh  joggle,  for  we  are  married  here  upon  a 
double  fraud;  you  are  undone  by  the  disap* 
pobtmentv  it  aeema,  and  if  I  had  had  a  fortune  I 
had  been  cheated  too,  for  you  say  you  have 
aothing.** 

"  Yon  woidd  indeed  have  been  cheated,  my 
dmr,**  aaya  he,  "  but  you  would  not  have  been 
undone,  for  fifteen  thousand  pounds  would  have 
maintained  us  hancfammely  in  thia  country ;  and 
J  assure  you,**  added  he,  "  I  Itad  resolved  to  have 
dedicated  every  groat  of  it  to  you ;  I  would  not 
have  wronged  you  of  a  shilling,  and  the  rest  I 
would  have  maide  up  in  my  aftection  to  you,  and 
teodeniem  of  you,  as  long  aa  I  lived.** 

Thia  waa  very  honest  indeed,  and  I  really 
believe  he  spoke  aa  he  intended,  and  that  be 
waa  a  man  that  waa  aa  well  qualified  to  make 
ne  happy,  as  to  hia  temper  and  behaviour,  aa 
sny  nan  ever  waa ;  but  liia  having  no  eatate, 
and  being  run  in  debt  on  thia  ridiculoua  ac- 
oonnt  in  the  country,  made  all  the  proapeot 
disBial  and  dreadful,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  say, 
or  what  to  think  of  myself. 

I  told  him  it  was  very  unhappy,  that  so  much 
love,  and  ao  rauoh  good  nature,  aa  I  discovered 
n  UOf  fchould  be  thus  precipitated  into  misery ; 


]  that  I  aaw  nothing  before  ua  but  ruin ;  for  aa  to 
me,  it  waa  my  unhappinesa  that  what  little  1  had 
waa  not  able  to  relieve  ua  for  a  week,  and  with 
that  I  piriled  out  a  bank  bill  of  twenty  pounda,  and 
eleven  guineaa,  whidi  I  told  him  I  had  aaved 
out  of  my  little  income  ;  and  that  by  the 
account  that  creature  had  given  me  of  the  way 
of  living  ha  that  country,  I  expected  it  would 
maintain  me  three  or  four  yean ;  that  if  it  waa 
taken  from  me  I  ahould  be  left  destitute,  and  he 
knew  what  the  condition  of  a  woman  among 
strangera  muat  be  if  she  had  no  money  in  her 
pocket.  However,  I  told  him  if  he  would  take 
It,  there  It  was. 

He  told  BM  wHh  a  great  oonceni,  and  I 
thought  1  aaw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes,  that  lie 
would  not  touch  it,  that  he  abhorred  the  thoughts 
of  stripping  me  and  making  me  miaerable ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  fifty  guineaa  left,  whieh 
waa  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  he  pulled  it  out 
and  threw  it  down  on  the  table,  bidding  me  take 
it,  though  he  were  to  atarve  for  the  want  of  it 

I  returned,  with  the  same  concern  for  him, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  talk  ao ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  could  propoae  any  pro- 
bable method  of  Uving,  I  would  do  any  thing 
that  became  me  on  my  part,  and  that  I  would 
live  aa  doae  and  aa  narrow  aa  he  could  deafare. 

He  begged  of  me  to  talk  no  more  at  that 
rate,  for  it  would  make  him  diatracted ;  he  aaid 
he  waa  bred  a  gentleman,  though  he  waa  re- 
duced to  a  low  fortune ;  and  that  there  was  but 
one  way  left  which  he  could  tiiiak  of^  and  that 
would  not  do  nnlem  I  could  answer  him  one 
question,  which  however,  he  said  he  would  not 
peaa  me  to.  I  tdd  him  I  would  anawer  R 
iioneatly ;  whether  it  wodkl  be  to  Ida  satisfaction 
or  no,  that  I  could  not  teU. 

*'  Why  then,  mv  dear,  tell  me  plain^,"  aaya 
he,  **  will  the  little  you  have  keep  ua  together 
in  any  figure,  or  in  any  station  or  place,  or  will  it 
not?" 

It  waa  my  happineaa  hitherto  that  I  had  not 
discovered  myseli^  or  my  cireumstancea  at  alL 
No,  not  ao  much  aa  my  name ;  and  seeing  there 
waa  nothing  to  be  expected  from  him,  however 
good  humoured,  ond  however  hooeat  he  aeemed 
to  be,  but  to  live  on  what  1  knew  would  aeon  be 
wasted,  I  resolved  to  conceal  every  thing  but 
the  bank  bill  and  the  eleven  guineas  which  I  had 
owned;  and  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  loat  that,  and  have  been  set  down  where 
he  took  me  up.  I  had,  indeed,  anotiier  bank 
bill  about  me  of  thirty  pounds,  which  was  the 
whole  of  what  I  brought  vrith  me,  as  well  to 
subsist  on  in  the  country,  as  not  knowing  what 
might  ofier ;  because  this  creature,  the  go- 
between  that  had  thus  betrayed  us  both,  had 
made  me  believe  strange  things  of  marrying  to 
my  advantage  in  the  country,  and  I  waa  not 
wUling  to  be  without  money  whatever  might 
happen.  This  bill  I  concealed,  and  that  made 
me  freer  of  the  rest,  in  consideration  of  his  cir- 
cumstaoces,  for  I  really  pitied  him  heartily. 

But  to  return  to  his  question ;  I  told  him  I 
never  willingly  deceived  him,  and  I  never  wovfld. 
I  was  very  sorry  to  tell  him  that  the  little  I  had 
would  not  subsist  us ;  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  subsist  me  alone  in  the  south  country ;  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  that  madi  me  put 
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myeelf  into  the  hands  of  that  woman  who  called 
him  brother,  she  having  assured  me  that  I  might 
board  handsomely  at  a  town  called  Manchester, 
where  I  had  not  yet  been,  for  about  six  pounds 
a  year ;  and  my  whole  income  not  being  above 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  I  thought  I  might  live  easy 
upon  it,  and  wait  for  better  things. 

He  diook  his  head  and  remained  silent,  and  a 
very  melancholy  evening  we  had ;  however,  we 
supped  together  and  lay  together  that  night,  and 
when  we  had  almost  supped  he  looked  a  little 
better  and  more  cheerful,  and  called  for  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

"  Come,  my  dear,**  says  he,  "  though  the  case 
is  bad,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  be  dejected — come, 
be  as  easy  as  you  can,  I  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  some  way  or  other  to  live ;  if  you  can  but 
subsist  yourself,  that  is  better  than  nothing,  I 
must  try  the  world  again ;  a  man  ought  to  think 
like  a  man.  To  be  discouraged,  is  to  yield  to 
the  misfortune.**  With  this,  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drank  to  me,  holding  my  hand  and  pressing 
it  hard  in  his  hand  all  the  while  the  wine  went 
down,  and  protesting  afterwards  his  main  conoem 
was  for  me. 

It  was  really  a  true  gallant  spirit  he  was  of, 
and  it  was  the  more  grievous  to  me.  *Tis  some- 
thing of  relief  even  to  be  undone  by  a  man  of 
honour  rather  than  by  a  scoundrel;  but  here 
the  greatest  disappointment  was  on  his  side, 
for  he  had  really  spent  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  was  remarkable  on  what  poor  terms  she 
proceeded.  First,  the  baseness  of  the  creature 
herself  is  to  be  observed,  who,  for  the  getting  of  a 
hundred  pounds  berself,could  be  content  to  let  him 
spend  three  or  four  more,  though  perhapsit  was  all 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  more  than  all,  when  she 
had  not  the  least  ground,  more  than  a  little  tea- 
table  chat,  to  say  that  I  had  an  estate,  or  was 
a  fortune,  or  the  like.  It  is  true,  the  design  of 
deluding  a  woman  of  fbrtune,  if  I  had  been  so, 
was  base  enough.  The  putting  the  face  of  great 
things  upon  poor  circumstances  was  a  fraud,  and 
bad  enough,  but  the  case  a  little  differed  too, 
and  that  in  his  favour,  for  he  was  not  a  rake  that 
made  a  trade  to  delude  women,  and,  as  some 
have  done,  get  mix  or  seven  fortunes,  one  after 
another,  and  then  rifle  and  run  away  from  them ; 
but  he  was  already  a  gentleman,  unfortunate  and 
low,  but  had  lived  well ;  and  though  if  I  had  had 
a  fortune,  I  should  have  been  enraged  at  the  slut 
for  betraying  rac, — ^yet,  really  for  the  man,  her 
fortune  would  not  have  been  ill-bestowed  upon 
him,  for  he  was  a  lovely  person  indeed ;  of  ge- 
nerous principles,  good  sense,  and  of  abundance 
of  good  humour. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  close  conversation  that 
night,  for  we  neither  of  us  slept  much  ;  he  was 
at  penitent  for  having  put  all  tnose  cheats  upon 
me  as  if  it  had  been  felony,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  execution.  He  offered  me  again  every 
shilling  of  the  money  he  had  about  him,  and 
said,  he  would  go  into  the  army  and  seek  the 
world  for  more. 

I  asked  him  why  he  would  be  so  unkind  to 
cafry  me  into  Ireland,  when  I  might  suppor.e  he 
could  not  have  subsisted  me  there  ?  He  took 
me  in  his  arms,  **  my  dear,**  said  he,  "  depend 
upon  it,  I  never  designed  to  go  to  Ireland  at  all. 
much  1^  to  have  carried  you  thither ;  but  came 


hither  to  be  out  of  the  obeervation  of  the  people, 
who  had  heard  what  I  pretended  to,  and  withal, 
that  nobody  may  ask  me  for  money  before  I  was 
fhmished  to  supply  them.  ** 

**But  where,  then,**  said  f,  "were  we  to  have 
gone  next'* 

••  Why,  my  dear,-  said  he,  "  I  wfll  eoafesa  the 
whole  scheme  to  yon  as  I  had  laid  it ;  Iporposed 
here  to  ask  you  something  about  year  estate,  as 
you  see  I  dki,  and  when  you,  as  I  expected  yon 
would,  had  entered  Into  some  aoooont  with  me  of 
the  puticulars,  I  would  have  made  an  excuse  to 
you,  to  have  put  off  our  voyage  to  Ireland  for 
some  time,  nud  to  have  gone  first  towards 
London.  Then,  my  dear,"  said  he,  •*  I  raaolved 
to  have  oonfbsaed  all  the  circumstances  of  m? 
own  a&irs  to  you,  and  let  you  know  1  had 
indeed  made  use  of  these  artifices  to  obtain  your 
consent  to  marry  me,  hot  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  to  tell  you  how 
abundantly,  as  I  have  said  above,  I  would  endea- 
vour to  make  you  forget  what  was  past  by  the 
felicity  of  the  days  to  come." 

**  Truly,**  said  I  to  hhn,  *<  I  find  you  would 
soon  have  conquered  me ;  and  it  is  mv  afflictioD 
now  that  1  am  not  in  a  condition  to  let  yon  see 
how  easily  I  should  have  been  reconciled  to  you, 
and  have  passed  by  all  the  tricks  yoa  bad  put 
upon  me,  in  reoompence  of  so  mudi  good  hu- 
mour. But  my  dear,'*  said  i,  **  what  can  we  do 
now  ?  We  are  both  undone,  and  what  better  are 
we  for  our  being  reconciled  together,  teeing  we 
have  nothing  to  live  on." 

We  propMed  a  great  many  things,  but  nothing 
oonld  offer  where  there  is  nothing  to  begin  with. 
He  begged  roe,  at  last,  to  talk  no  more  of  it,  fbr 
he  said  I  would  break  his  heart ;  so  we  talked 
of  other  things  a  little,  till  at  last  he  took  a 
husband's  leave  of  me,  and  so  we  went  to  alcep. 

He  rises  before  me  in  the  morning,  and  indeed 
having  lain  awake  almost  all  night  I  was  veiy 
sleepy,  and  lay  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  in  this 
time  he  took  h^s  horses  and  three  servants,  and 
all  his  linen  and  baggage,  and  away  he  went, 
leaving  a  short  but  moving  letter  lor  me  on  the 
table,  as  follows  x 
*'  My  Dear, 

"  I  AM  a  dog,  I  have  abused  you,  but  I  have 
been  drawn  in  to  do  it  by  a  base  creature,  con- 
trary to  my  principle,  and  the  general  practice 
of  my  life.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  I  I  ask  yoor 
pardon  with  the  greatest  sincerity;  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  men  in  having  deluded  you. 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  possess  you,  and  am 
now  so  wretched  as  to  be  forced  to  fly  from  you. 
Forgive  me,  my  dear ;  once  more,  I  say,  forgive 
me  1  I  am  not  able  to  see  you  ruined  l:^  me, 
and  myself  unable  to  support  you.  Our  mar- 
riage is  nothing,  I  shall  never  bo  able  to  see  you 
again ;  I  here  discharge  you  from  it ;  if  you  can 
marry  to  your  advantage,  do  not  decline  it  oa 
my  account  I  here  swear  to  you  on  my  &itb, 
and  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  1  will  never 
disturb  your  repose  if  I  should  know  of  it,  which 
is  not  likely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  shonM 
not  marry,  and  it  good  fortune  should  beiUl 
me,  it  shall  be  all  yours  wherever  you  are. 

**  I  have  put  some  of  the  stock  of  money  I 
have  left  into  your  pocket ;  take  pUces  for  your- 
self and  your  maid  in  the  stage-ooach,  and  go 
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for  London;  I  hope  it  will  bear  vour  charges 

thither,  without  breaking  into  yonr  own.    Again 

I  imoerely  ask  your  pardon,  and  will  do  so  as 

ofteo  as  I  shall  ever  think  of  you. 
**  Adien,  my  dear,  lor  ever. 

**  I  am  yours  most  affectionately, 

"  J.  E." 
Nothing  that  ever  bcfel  me  in  my  life  sunk  so 
deep  into  my  heart  as  this  ferewell.  I  reproached 
htm  a  thousand  times,  in  my  thoughts,  for  leaving 
me;  for  I  would  have  gone  with  him  through 
the  worid,  if  I  had  begged  my  bread.  I  felt  in 
mj  pocket,  and  there  1  found  ten  guineas,  his 
gold  watch,  and  two  little  rings,  one  a  smiUi 
diaaiond  ring,  worth  only  about  six  pounds,  and 
the  other  a  plaio  gold  ring. 

I  sat  ^ne  down  and  looked  upon  these  things 
two  hours  together,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
till  mj  maid  interrupted  me  by  telling  me  my 
diooer  was  ready.  I  eat  bat  little,  and  after 
j  dieoer  I  CbU  into  a  vehement  fit  of  crying,  every 
neir  and  then  calling  him  by  his  name,  which 
was  James. 

"  0  Jemmy  P  said  I,  *'come  back,  come  back ; 
I  will  give  yon  all  I  have ;  I  will  beg,  I  will 
give  yon  all  I  have ;  I  will  beg,  I  will  starve 
with  ]roar  and  thns  I  ran  raving  about  the 
room  several  times,  and  then  sat  down  between 
whOes,  and  then  walking  about  again,  called  him 
to  come  back,  and  then  cried  again ;  and  thus  I 
puMd  the  ailemoon  till  about  seyen  o'clock, 
when  it  was  near  dusk  in  the  evening,  being 
Aogost,  when  to  my  unspeakable  surprise  he 
oooes  back  into  the  inn,  but  without  a  servant, 
and  cooun  directly  into  my  chamber. 

It  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
sad  to  was  I  too ;  I  could  not  imagine  what 
■hoold  be  the  occnaton  of  it,  and  began  to  be  at 
oddi  with  myself  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry ; 
bot  my  affection  biassed  all  the  rest,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  my  joy,  which  was  too 
gteat  for  smiles,  for  it  burst  out  into  tears.  He 
was  BO  sooner  entered  the  room,  but  he  run  to 
Dae  and  took  me  in  his  arms,  holding  me  fast  and 
thaost  stopping  my  breath  with  his  kisses,  but 
spoke  not  a  wonl ;   at  length  I  began : 

**  My  dear,"  said  I,  **  how  could  you  go  away 
from  me?**  to  which  he  gave  no  answer,  for  it 
was  fanpoanble  for  him  to  speak. 

Whoi  our  eztasies  were  a  little  over,  he  told 
■e  he  was  gone  about  fifteen  miles,  but  it  was 
Mt  in  Us  power  to  go  any  farther  without  coming 
^Mk  to  see  me  agauiyand  to  take  his  leave  of  me 
oaoemore. 

1  told  him  how  I  had  passed  my  time,  and 
how  bod  I  had  called  him  to  come  back  again. 
He  toki  me  he  heard  me  very  plain  upon  Dela- 
nere  Forest,  at  a  place  about  twelve  miles  off. 
IsmUed. 

**  Naj,**  says  he,  *'  do  not  think  I  am  in  jest ; 
^  if  ever  I  heard  your  voice  in  my  life,  I  heard 
yon  can  me  aloud,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I 
law  yon  running  after  me.** 

**  Why,**  said  I,  «*  what  did  I  say?'*  for  I  had 
not  named  the  words  to  him. 

"  You  callod  aloud,**  says  he,  and  said,  **  O 
Jemmy !  O  Jemmy  I  come  back." 

I  Unghed  at  him.  «  My  dear,**  says  he,  "  do 
not  laugh,  for  depend  upon  it,  I  heard  your  voice 
•0  plain  at  you  hear  mine  now ;  if  you  please, 


I  will  go  before  a  magistrate  and  make  oath  of 
it.** 

I  then  began  to  be  amazed  and  surprised,  and 
indeed  frightened,  and  told  him  what  1  had  really 
done,  and  how  I  had  called  after  him  as  above. 

When  we  had  amused  ourselves  awhile  about 
this,  I  said  to  him : 

**  Well,  you  shall  go  away  ftom  me  no  more ; 
ru  go  all  over  the  world  with  you  rather.** 

He  told  me  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  him  to  leave  me,  but  since  it  must  be,  he 
hoped  I  would  make  it  as  easy  to  me  as  I  could ; 
but  as  for  him,  it  would  be  hb  destruction ;  that 
he  foresaw. 

However,  he  told  me  that  he  considered  he 
had  left  me  to  travel  to  London  alone,  which  was 
too  long  a  journey ;  and  that  as  he  might  as  well 
go  that  way  as  any  way  else,  he  was  resolved  to 
see  me  safe  thither,  or  near  It ;  and  if  he  did  go 
away  then  without  taking  his  leave,  I  should  not 
take  it  ill  of  him,  and  this  he  made  me  promise. 

He  told  me  how  he  had  dismissed  his  three 
servants,  sold  their  horses,  and  sent  the  fellows 
away  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  all  in  a  little 
time,  at  a  town  on  the  road,  I  know  not  where ; 
and  says  he,  **  It  cost  me  some  tears,  all  alone  by 
myself,  to  think  how  much  happier  they  were 
than  their  master,  for  they  could  go  to  the  next 
gentleman's  house  to  seek  for  a  service ;  whereas," 
said  he,  **  I  knew  not  whither  to  go,  or  what  to 
do  with  myself.** 

I  told  him  I  was  so  completely  miserable  in 
parting  with  him,  that  I  could  not  be  worse ; 
and  that  now  he  was  come  again  I  would  not  go 
from  him,  if  he  would  take  me  with  him,  let  him 
go  whither  he  would,  or  do  what  he  would  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  agreed  that  we  would  go  to- 
gether to  London ;  but  I  could  not  be  brought 
ito  consent  he  should  go  away  at  last,  and  not 
take  his  leave  of  roe,  as  he  proposed  to  do ;  but 
told  him,  jesting,  that  if  he  did,  I  would  call  him 
back  again  as  loud  as  I  did  before.  Then  I 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  gave  him  back,  and  his 
two  rings,  and  his  ten  guineas ;  bot  he  would 
not  take  them,  which  made  me  very  much 
suspect  that  he  resolved  to  go  off  upon  the  road, 
and  leave  me. 

The  truth  is,  the  circumstances  he  was  In,  the 
passionate  expressions  of  his  letter,  the  kind, 
gentlemanly  treatment  I  had  from  him  in  all  the 
affair,  with  the  concern  he  showed  for  me  in  it, 
his  manner  of  parting  with  that  large  share 
which  he  gave  me  of  his  little  stock  left ;  all 
these  had  joined  to  make  such  impressions  on 
me,  that  I  really  loved  him  most  tenderly,  and 
I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  parting  with 
him. 

Two  days  after  this  we  quitted  Chester,  I  in 
the  stage-coach,  and  he  on  horseback;  I  dis* 
missed  my  maid  at  Chester.  He  was  very  much 
against  my  being  without  a  maid,  but  she  being 
a  servant  hired  in  the  country,  and  I  resolving 
to  keep  no  servant  at  London,  I  told  him  it 
would  have  been  barbarous  to  have  taken  the 
poor  wench,  and  have  turned  her  away  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  town ;  and  it  would  also  have  been 
a  needless  charge  on  the  road;  so  I  satisfied 
him,  and  he  was  easy  enough  on  that  score. 

He  came  with  me  as  far  as  Dunstable,  within 
thirty  miles  of  London,  and  then  he  told  me 
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fate  and  bis  own  miifortuDet  obliged  him  to 
leave  me,  and  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  go  to  Lofkdon,  for  reasons  which  it  was  of  no 
value  to  me  to  know^  and  I  saw  him  preparing 
to  go.  The  stage-coach  we  were  in  did  not 
nsuallf  stop  at  DuMtable,  but  I  desiring  it  but 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  content  to 
stand  at  an  inn-door  awhile,  and  we  went  into 
the  house. 

Being  in  the  inn,  I  told  him  I  had  but  one 
favour  more  to  ask  of  him,  and  thai  was,  that 
since  he  could  not  go  any  further,  he  wonld  give 
me  leave  to  stay  a  week  or  two  in  the  town  with 
him,  that  we  might  in  that  time  think  of  some- 
thing to  prevent  such  a  ruinous  thing  to  us  both 
as  a  final  separation  wonld  be,  and  that  I  had 
something  of  moment  to  offer  to  him,  which 
perhaps  he  might  find  practicable  and  to  oor  ad- 
vantage. 

This  was  too  reasonable  a  proposal  to  be  de- 
nied, so  he  called  the  landlady  of  the  house  and 
told  her  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  that  she  should 
not  think  of  going  any  further  in  the  stage  coach, 
which  had  tired  her  almost  to  death,  and  asked 
if  she  oould  not  get  us  a  lodgina  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  private  house,  where!  might  rest  me  a 
little,  for  the  journey  had  been  too  much  for  me. 
The  landlady,  a  good  sort  of  a  woman,  well  bred, 
and  very  obliging,  came  immediately  to  see  me, 
told  me  die  bad  two  or  three  very  good  rooms  in 
a  part  of  the  house  quite  retired ;  and  if  I  saw 
them,  she  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  like  them ; 
and  I  should  have  one  of  her  maids  that  should 
do  nothing  else  but  be  appointed  to  wait  on  me. 
This  was  so  vei7  kind,  that  I  could  not  but 
accept  of  it,  and  thank  her ;  so  I  went  to  look  at 
the  rooms  and  liked  them  very  well,  and  indeed 
they  were  extraordinarily  furnished,  and  very 
pleasant  lodgings ;  so  we  paid  the  stage  coachf, 
took  out  our  baggage,  and  resolved  to  stay 
here  awhile. 

Here  I  told  him  I  would  live  with  him  now  till 
all  ny  money  was  spent,  but  would  not  let  him 
spend  a  shilling  of  his  own.  We  had  some  kind 
squabble  about  that,  but  I  told  him  it  was  the 
last  time  I  was  like  to  enjoy  his  eompany,  and  I 
desired  he  would  let  me  be  master  in  that 
thing  only,  and  he  should  govern  In  everything 
thing  else,  so  he  acquiesced. 

Here  one  evening,  taking  a  walk  into  the 
fields,  I  told  him  I  would  now  make  the  propoaal 
to  him  I  had  told  him  of.  Accordingly,  I  related 
to  him  how  I  had  lived  in  Virginia ;  that  I  had  a 
mother  I  believed  was  alive  there  still,  though 
my  hoeband  were  dead  some  years.  I  cold  him 
that  had  not  my  effects  miscarried,  which  by  the 
way  I  magnified  pretty  much,  I  might  have  been 
fortune  good  enough  to  him  to  have  kept  us 
from  being  parted  In  this  manner.  Then  I  en- 
tered  into  the  manner  of  people's  going  over  to 
those  countries  to  settle;  how  they  had  a  quan- 
tity of  land  given  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
place, — and  if  not,  that  it  might  be  purchased  at 
so  easy  a  rate  that  it  was  not  worth  naming. 

I  then  gave  him  a  lull  and  distinct  account  of 
the  nature  of  planting ;  how,  with  carrying  over 
but  two  or  throe  hundred  pounds'  value  in  English 
goods,  with  some  servants  and  tools,  a  man  of 
application  would  presently  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  family,  and  in  a  few  years  would  raise  an  estate. 


I  let  him  into  the  nature  of  the  prodttot  of  the 
earth,  how  the  ground  was  cored  and  prepeicd, 
and  what  the  usual  increase  of  it  was,  and  de- 
monstrated to  him  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  with 
such  a  beginning,  we  should  be  as  oartain  of  j 
being  rich  as  we  were  now  certam  of  being  poor.   . 

He  was  surprised  at  my  discourse,  for  we  made  i 
it  the  whole  subject  of  our  oonversalion  for  near  ' 
a  week  together,  in  which  time  I  hud  it  down  is 
black  and  white,  as  we  say,  that  it  was  SMrallj  i 
impossible,  with  the  sapposition  of  aay  reason- 
ably  good  conduct,  bat  that  we  must  thrive  theit 
and  &}  very  well. 

Then  I  told  him  what  measures  I  would  take 
to  raise  such  a  sum  as  SOOL  or  thereabouts,  aod 
I  aig:ued  with  him  how  good  a  method  it  wonM 
be,  to  put  an  end  to  our  misforiones,  and  restore 
our  eireumstances  in  the  world  to  what  we  had 
both  expected;  and,  1  added,  that  after  seven 
years,  we  might  be  in  aposture  toleave  our  plsn- 
tation  in  good  hands,  and  come  over  again  aad 
receive  the  income  of  it,  and  live  here  Mid  enjoy 
it,  and  I  gave  him  examples  of  some  that  had 
done  so,  and  lived  now  in  very  good  figure  in 
London. 

In  short,  I  pressed  hhn  so  to  it  that  he  aloost 
agreed  to  it ;  but  still  something  or  other  drore 
it  off  agahi,  till  at  hut  he  turned  the  tables,  sod 
he  b^i^  to  talk  almost  to  the  aaase  parpoie  of 
Ireland. 

He  told  me  that  a  man  that  oould  confine  him- 
self to  a  country  life,  and  thai  could  but  find 
stock  to  enter  upon  any  land,  should  have  fenni 
there  for  SOL  a-year,  as  good  as  were  here  let 
for  200^  a-year.  That  the  produce  wan  soch, 
and  so  rich  the  land,  that  if  muoh  was  not  laid 
up,  we  were  now  to  live  as  handsomely  upon  it 
as  gentlemen  of  300/.  a  year  oould  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  be  had  laid  a  seheme  to  leave  me 
in  London  and  go  over  and  try,  aod  if  he  found 
he  could  lay  a  handsome  foundation  for  liriag 
sttitable  to  the  respect  he  had  tot  roe,  as  he 
doubted  not  he  should  dOb  he  would  then  come 
over  and  fetch  me. 

I  was  dreadftiUy  afraid  that  upon  sadi  a  pro- 
posal he  wonld  have  taken  me  at  my  word,  vii. 
to  turn  my  little  income  into  money,  and  let  him 
carry  it  over  to  Ireland,  and  try  bis  experiment 
with  it ;  but  he  was  too  just  to  desiie  it,  or  to 
have  accepted  it  if  I  had  offered  it,  and  he  anti- 
cipated me  in  that,  for  he  added,  that  he  would 
go  and  try  his  fortune  that  way,  and  if  he  found 
he  could  do  anything  at  it  to  live,  then  by  adding 
mine  to  it  when  I  went  over,  we  should  Uve  like 
ourselves,  but  that  he  would  not  haxard  a  shil- 
ling of  mine  till  he  had  made  the  ezperimeot 
wiUi  a  little ;  and  he  assured  me,  t^t  if  be 
found  nothing  to  be  done  in  Ireland,  he  wouM 
then  come  to  me  and  join  in  my  project  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  was  so  earnest  upon  his  project  being  to  be 
tried  first,  that  I  did  not  withstand  him.  How- 
ever, he  promised  to  let  me  hear  from  him  in  a 
little  time  after  his  arriving  theie,  to  let  me  know 
whether  his  project  answered  his  design ;  that  if 
there  was  not  a  probability  of  sncoeas,  I  might 
take  the  occasion  to  prepare  for  another  voyage, 
and  then  he  assured  me  he  would  go  with  me  to 
America  with  all  his  heart. 

I  could  bring  him  to  nothing  further  than  thhi 
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and  which  entertained  us  for  near  a  month, 
during  which  I  enjoyed  his  company,  which  was 
the  moii  entertaining  that  I  ever  met  with  in  my 
life  before.  In  this  time  he  let  me  into  part  of 
the  itory  of  his  own  life,  which  was  indeed  sur- 
priaog  and  full  of  an  infinite  variety,  suflBcient  to 
fill  up  a  much  brighter  story  for  ite  adventures 
and  htddeots  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  print ;  but 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  him  hereafter. 
We  parted  at  last,  though  with  the  utmost 
rehetaoce  on  my  side ;  and  indeed  he  took  his 
leave  very  unwillingly  too,  but  necessity  obliged 
hiiii,  fer  his  reasons  were  very  good  why  he 
woold  not  come  to  London,  as  I  understood 
ooie  fully  some  time  afterwards. 

I  gave  him  a  direction  how  to  write  to  me, 
thoegfa  still  I  reserved  the  grand  secret,  and 
never  broke  my  resolution,  which  was  not  to  let 
him  ever  know  my  true  name,  who  I  was,  or 
where  to  be  found.  He  likewise  let  me  know 
how  to  write  a  letter  to  him,  so  that  he  said  he 
would  be  sure  to  receive  it. 

I  came  to  London  the  next  day,  but  did  not 
go  directly  to  my  old  lodgii^  but  for  another 
Dimeless  reason  took  a  private  lodging  in  St 
John's-street— or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  St 
Jones's,  Clerkenwril ;  and  here,  being  perfectly 
alone,  I  had  leisure  to  sit  down  and  reflect 
serioo^  upon  the  last  seven  months,  ramble  I 
had  made,  for  I  had  been  abroad  no  less.  The 
pleasant  hoars  I  had  with  my  last  husband  I 
looked  back  on  with  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure, 
bat  that  pleasure  was  very  much  lessened  when 
I  foood  some  time  after  that  I  was  really  with 
child. 

Thisvras  a  perplexing  thing,  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  before  me,  where  I  should 
get  to  Ik  in ;  it  being  one  of  the  nicest  things  in 
the  worid,  at  that  time  of  day,  for  a  woman  that 
was  a  stranger  and  had  no  friends  to  be  entertained 
in  that  circumstance  without  security,  which  by 
the  way  I  had  not,  neither  could  1  procure  any. 
I  had  taken  care  all  this  while  to  preserve  a 
correspondence  with  my  honest  friend  at  the 
fisak,  or  rather  he  took  care  to  correspond  with 
iM,  for  he  wrote  to  me  once  a  week ;  and  though 
1  bad  not  spent  my  money  so  fast  as  to  want 
uy  from  him,  yet  I  often  wrote  also  to  let  him 
kittw  I  was  alive.  I  had  left  directions  in  iMa- 
cashire,  so  that  I  had  these  letters  which  he  sent 
conveyed  to  me;  and  during  my  recess  at  St 
Jooes^  1  receivcKi  a  very  obliging  letter  from 
biffl,  assuring  me  that  his  process  for  a  divorce 
from  his  wife  went  on  with  success,  though  he 
met  with  some  difficulties  in  it  that  he  did  not 

T^ct. 
was  not  displeased  with  the  news  that  his 
process  was  more  tedious  than  he  expected  ; 
for  though  I  was  in  no  condition  to  have  had 
^  yet,  not  bdng  so  foolish  as  to  marry 
him  when  I  knew  myself  to  be  with  child  by 
another  man,  as  some  I  know  have  ventured 
^  do ;  yet  I  was  not  willing  to  lose  him,  and  in 
ft  word  resolved  to  have  him  if  he  continued  in 
^  same  mind  as  soon  as  I  was  up  again,  for  I 
tt^w  apparently  1  should  hear  no  more  from  my 
other  husband ;  and  as  he  had  all  along  pressed 
me  to  marry,  and  had  assured  me  he  would  not  be 
at  all  disgusted  at  it,  or  ever  offer  to  claim  me 
^ffaio :  so  1  made  no  scruple  to  resolve  to  do  it 


if  I  could,  and  if  my  other  friend  stood  to  his 
bai^ain ;  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be 
assured  that  he  would  stand  to  it  by  the  letters 
he  wrote  to  me,  which  were  the  kindest  and 
most  obliging  that  could  be. 

I  now  grew  big,  and  the  people  where  I  lodged 
perceived  it,  and  began  to  take  notice  of  it  to  me, 
;  and,  as  far  as  civility  would  allow,  intimated  that 
I  must  think  of  removing.  This  put  me  to  ex* 
treme  perplexity,  and  I  grew  very  melancholy, 
for  indeed  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  I  had 
money,  but  no  friends,  and  was  like  now  to  have 
a  child  upon  my  hands  to  keep,  which  was  a  dif* 
ficulty  I  never  had  upon  me  yet,  as  the  particu- 
lars of  my  story  hitherto  make  appear. 

In  the  course  of  this  affair  I  fell  very  ill,  and 
my  melancholy  really  increased  my  distemper. 
My  illness  proved  at  length  to  be  only  an  ague, 
but  my  apprehensions  were  really  that  I  should 
miscarry ;  I  should  not  say  apprehensions,  for  in- 
deed  I  would  have  been  glad  to  miscarry,  but  1 
could  never  be  brought  to  entertain  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  endeavouring  to  miscarry,  or  of  tak- 
ing anything  to  make  me  miscarry ;  I  abhorred, 
I  say,  so  much  as  (he  thought  of  it. 

However,  speaking  of  it  in  the  house,  the  gen- 
tlewoman who  kept  the  house  proposed  to  me 
to  send  for  a  midwife ;  I  scrupled  at  first,  but 
after  some  time  consented  to  it,  but  told  her  I 
had  no  particular  acquaintance  with  any  mid^ 
wife,  and  so  left  it  to  her. 

It  seems  the  mistress  of  the  bouse  was  not  so 
great  a  stranger  to  such  cases  as  mine  was,  as  I 
thought  at  firat  she  had  been,  as  will  appear  pre- 
sently, and  she  sent  for  a  midwife  of  the  right 
sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  sort  for  me. 

llie  woman  appeared  to  be  an  experienced 
woman  in  her  business,  I  mean  as  a  miawife,  but 
she  had  another  calling  too,  in  which  she  was  as 
expert  as  most  women,  if  not  more.  My  land- 
lady had  told  her  I  was  very  melancholy,  and  that 
she  believed  that  had  done  me  harm ;  and  once, 

before  me,  said  to  her,  **  Mrs.  B ,"  meaning  the 

midwife,  "  I  believe  this  lady's  trouble  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  pretty  much  in  your  way ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  can  do  anything  more  for  her,  pray  do,  for 
she  is  a  very  dvil  genUewoman  ;'*  and  so  she  went 
out  of  the  room. 

I  really  did  not  understand  her,  but  my  Mother 
Midnight  began  very  seriously  to  explain  what 
she  meant  as  soon  as  she  was  gone :  "  Madam," 
says  she,  '*  you  seem  not  to  understand  what  your 
landlady  means,  and  when  you  do  understand  it, 
you  need  not  let  her  know  at  all  that  you  do  so. 
She  means  that  you  arc  under  some  circum- 
stances that  may  render  your  lying-in  difficult  to 
you,  and  that  you  are  not  willing  to  be  exposed ; 
I  need  say  no  more,  but  tell  you,  that  if  you 
think  fit  to  communicate  so  much  of  your  case  to 
me,  if  it  be  so,  as  is  necessary,  for  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  pry  into  those  things,  I  perhaps  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  assist  you,  and  to  make  you  per- 
fectly easy,  and  remove  all  vour  dull  thoughts 
upon  that  subject." 

Every  word  this  creature  said  was  a  cordial  to 
me,  and  put  new  life  and  new  spirit  into  my  vrry 
heart ;  my  blood  began  to  circulate  immediately, 
and  I  was  quite  another  body  ;  I  eat  my  victuals 
again,  and  grew  better  presently  after  it.  She 
said  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,, and 
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fste  and  ta<a  oito   mirfwtuDea  obliged  Mm 
leave  me,  and  thtit  it  wai  not  conveaieat  for  him 
to  p>  to  London,  tot  rewKW  wbkh  it  wai  of 
value  to  me  to  koow,  aad  I  hit  biin  preparing 
to  pi.     The  itaga-coach  we  ware  in  did 
DiuaJlr  Hop  at  Dua*tabla,  hot  [  dealriag  It  I 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  thejr  were  content  to 
stand  at  an  icn-door  awfaite,  and  we  w^  i 
the  houie. 

Being  In  lbs  inn,  I  told  him  I  hod  but ' 
favour  more  to  aik  of  him,  and  that  wai,  t 
iiae«  he  could  not  go  nay  further,  he  would  | 
me  leave  to  (taj  a  week  or  two  in  the  town  with 
him,  that  we  might  in  that  time  think  of  KHne- 
Ihing  to  prevent  tuch  a  nuDOni  thing  to  ui  both 
■cparatkn  would  be,  and  that  I  had 
•omethltig  of  moment  to  offer  to  him,  whidi 
perhap*  he  night  Bnd  practicable  and  to  our  ad- 

Tbii  wu  too  reaaonable  a  propon]  to  be  de- 
nied, M>  he  called  the  lamUady  of  the  houie  and 
told  her  hit  wifo  wa>  taken  ill,  that  ihe  ibould 
not  think  of  going  an;  further  in  the  itage  eocoh, 
which  had  tired  her  almott  to  death,  and  aaked 
if  ibe  oould  Dot  get  ui  a  lodging  for  two  or  three 
dajra  at  a  private  hooae,  wbere  I  might  rot  me  a 
tittle,  lor  the  journey  had  been  too  much  for  me. 
The  landlady,  a  good  wirt  of  a  woman,  well  bred, 
and  very  obliging,  came  immediately  to  lee  me, 
told  me  the  had  two  or  three  very  gixid  roomi  hi 
a  part  of  the  house  quite  retired  ;  and  if  I  nw 
them,  the  did  not  doubt  but  1  would  bke  them; 
tod  \  ihould  have  ono  of  her  maidi  that  ahoald 
do  notlung  elie  but  be  appointed  to  wail  on  ma. 
Tbli  wai  ID  v«t7  kind,  that  I  oonld  not  but 
accept  of  It,  and  thank  her  ;  »  I  went  to  look  at 
the  Toomi  and  liked  them  very  well,  and  indeed 
(hay  were  extmofdinarily  fumiihed,  and  vary 
'  '  '  lDg*i  Ml  we  paid  the  it^«  coach, 
r  baggage,  and  raulved  to  atay 
here  awhile. 

Hare  I  told  htm  1  would  live  with  bim  i 
aH  ny  money  wai  epent,  but  wonid  not  let  him 
fcitd  a  ihlllbig  of  hii  own.  We  bad  lome  kind 
tquabble  about  that,  but  1  told  him  it  wai  the 
Uat  time  1  wai  lliie  to  enjoy  hit  company,  and  I 
deiired  he  would  let  me  be  maatcr  in  that 
thing  only,  and  he  ihonld  govern  in  everytbing 
n  he  Boquieiced. 

enhig,    taking  a   walk    '~'~   '*" 


to  him  how  1  hud  lived  in  Virginia  ;  that  I  had  a 
mother  I  beliecod  wai  alive  there  itill,  though 
huaband  were  dead  lome  yean.  1  told  him 
that  had  not  my  effecti  miscarried,  which  bytbe 
way  [  magnified  pretty  much,  I  might  have  been 
fortune  good  enough  to  him  to  have  kept  ut 
from  being  parted  b  this  munner.  Then  I  en- 
tered into  the  manner  of  people'!  going  over  to 
thoie  countries  to  Kttte  ;  how  they  had  a  quan- 
tity of  land  given  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
place. — and  if  not,  that  it  might  be  purchaied  at 
ao  easy  a  rate  that  it  wai  not  worth  naming. 

I  then  gave  him  a  full  and  diMlnct  account  of 
the  nature  of  planting  ;  bow,  with  aorrying  over 
but  two  or  throe  hundred  poundi*  value  in  Engllih 
goods,  with  tome  lervanli  and  tools,  a  man  of 
application  would  presently  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  family,  and  in  a  fow  year*  would  raiae  an  ettata. 


I  let  hint  into  the  natan  of  the  prodnot  of  iIh 
earth,  how  the  ground  was  oared  and  prepared, 
and  what  th«  usual  Inoeaae  of  It  was,  ud  ds- 
monitrated  to  him  that,  in  a  very  bw  yean,  nib 
such  a  beginning,  we  shonld  be  as  eartaia  of 
being  rick  as  we  were  now  certain  of  bdi^  poor.     ^ 
Ha  wai  lurprised  at  my  diacourie.  for  we  made     i 
it  the  whole  subject  of  our  convemlion  fbr  near 
a  week  together,  in  whick  tiB»  I  laid  it  down  ■■    1 
black  and  while,  as  we  say,  that  it  was  motallf    ' 
impossible,  with  the  lappaaitfoa  of  uy  ressoB- 
ably  good  conduct,  but  Uuit  we  mut  thrive  there     I 
aed  do  very  well. 

Then  1  told  Urn  what  moasurea  I  wonld  take  | 
to  raiae  such  a  lum  as  dOOL  or  tberaabonta,  aod 
I  argued  with  bim  how  good  a  method  it  would 
be,  Input  an  end  taoarn{rfi>rtini««,aBdreitaf« 
our  circunataBoea  in  tba  world  to  irttat  we  had 
boiheipeetedi  end,  I  added,  that  after  aevot 
years,  we  might  baiDapeature  toleaveoarplan- 
'ition  In  good  hands,  and  come  over  again  and 
!cedve  Ihe  ineone  of  it,  and  U*e  here  and  eqier 
,  and  I  gave  him  example*  of  some  that  bvl 
done  so,  and  Utad  mst  in  very  good  fignre  to 

In  short,  I  praaaed  htm  ao  to  It  that  be  ahnst.  _ 
agreed  to  It ;  but  still  soraetbhig  or  other  drs* 
it  off  Bgaio,  tiU  at  last  he  tnmed  the  tablea.  m 
be  began  to  talk  almoat  to  the  aaiae  porpeae  • 
Ireland. 

He  told  me  that  a  man  that  eonld  confloe  hat, 

If  to  a  country  Ufa,  and  that  could  bot  C 
stock  to  enter  npoti  any  lend,  should  have  Imx 
there  for  SOL  a-year,  aa  good  as  were  her* 
for  'XOL  a-year.     That  the  produce  lua  sl-i 
and  ao  rich  tbe  land,  that  if  much  was  not 
opt  we  were  now  to  live  aa  handsomely  apom 
as  gentlemen  of  2001  a  year  ooaM  do  in  K, 
land,  and  that  he  bad  laid  a  acbeiBe  to  Ism— 
in  Loodoa  and  go  over  and  try,  and  if  be  f-  - 
'-  -    -  luld  lay  a  handsome  fouBdaliDp  for  1 
lie  to  the  respect  be  had  for  roe,  . 
donbted  not  he  sbmikl  do,  be  wonld  iImb 

er  and  fetch  me. 

I  wai  dreadfully  eAald  that  upon  such  r 
posal  he  would  have  taken  me  at  my  wor^ 
'    tnm  my  little  income  into  money,  and  I- 

rry  it  over  to  [relutd,  and  try  hii  eipr- 
with  it ;  but  be  was  too  jait  to  denn  it 
have  accepted  it  if  1  had  olbred  it,  and  t 
dpated  me  in  that,  for  he  added,  that  to- 
go  and  try  hii  fortnne  that  way,  and  if  h 
he  could  do  an)  thing  at  it  to  live,  then  hr 

'      to  it  when  I  went  over,  we  should  ' 


t  that  h 


d  not  hi 


ling  of  mine  till  he  bad  made  tbe  or 
with  a  little ;  and  be  assured  me,  tfa 
found  nothing  to  be  done  in  Ireland,  *■ 
then  come  to  me  and  join  in  my  pngef 

He  wai  10  eameat  npoa  tni  nKflW*  F-_ 
tried  fliat,  that  I  did  itot  --^"*1"^ 
ever,  he  promised  to  \fn^ 
little  time  after  hia  atrW 
whether  bis  project  m^ 
there  wai  not  a  proba 
lake  the  ocraaion 
and  then  he  saa* 
America  witK  ' 

■  could  bri"- 


^: 
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then  having  pressed  me  to  be  free  with  her,  and 
promised  ia  the  soleronest  manner  to  be  secret, 
she  stopped  a  little,  as  if  waiting  to  see  what  im- 
pression it  made  on  roe,  and  what  I  would  say. 

1  was  too  sensible  of  the  want  I  was  in  of  sach 
a  woman,  not  to  accept  her  offer ;  I  told  her  my 
case  was  partly  as  she  guessed,  and  partly  not, 
for  I  was  really  married,  and  bad  a  husband, 
though  he  was  in  such  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
mote  at  that  time,  as  he  could  not  appear  publicly. 
She  took  me  short,  and  told  me  that  was  none 
of  her  business,  all  the  ladies  that  came  under 
her  care  were  married  women  to  her.  •*  Every 
woman,'*  says  she,  *'that  is  with  child  has  a  father 
for  it,  and  whether  that  father  was  a  husband  or 
no  husband,  was  no  business  of  hers ;  her  busi- 
ness was  to  assist  me  in  my  present  circumstan- 
ces, whether  I  had  a  husband  or  no ;  for,  ma- 
dam," says  she,  **  to  have  a  husband  that  cannot 
appear,  is  to  have  no  husband  in  the  sense  of  the 
case,  and  therefore  whether  you  are  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  is  iJl  one  to  me.** 

I  found  presently,  that  whether  I  was  a  whore  or 
a  wife,  1  was  to  pass  for  a  whore  here,  so  I  let  that 
go  ;  I  told  her  it  was  true  as  she  said,  but  that, 
however,  if  1  must  tell  her  mv  case,  I  must  tell 
it  her  as  it  was.  So  I  related  it  to  her  as  short 
as  I  could,  and  I  concluded  it  to  her  thus :  "  I 
trouble  you  with  all  this,  madam'*,  said  I,  "not 
that,  as  you  said  before,  it  is  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  your  affair,  but  this  is  to  the  purpose, 
namely,  that  I  am  not  in  any  pain  about  being 
seen,  or  being  public  or  concealed,  for  it  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  me ;  but  my  difficulty  Is,  that 
I  have  no  acquaintance  in  this  part  of  the  nation." 
•*  I  understand  you,  madam,**  says  she,  "  you 
have  no  security  to  bring,  to  prevent  the  parish 
impertinences  usual  in  such  cases ;  and  perhaps," 
says  she,  "  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  dispose 
of  the  child  when  it  comes.** 

"  The  last,"  says  I,  **  is  not  so  much  my  con- 
cern as  the  first.** 

••  Well,  madam.'  answers  the  midwife, "  dare  you 
put  yourself  into  my  hands  ?  I  live  in  such  a  place ; 
though  1  do  not  inquire  after  you,  you  may  in- 
quire after  mo.  My  name  is  B— ;  1  live  m  such 
a  street,**  naming  the  street,  «*  at  the  sign  of  the 
Cradle ;  my  profession  is  a  midwife,  and  I  have 
many  ladies  that  come  to  my  house  to  lie-in.  I 
have  given  security  to  the  parish  in  general  terms, 
to  secure  them  from  any  charge  from  whatsoever 
shall  come  into  the  world  under  my  roof.  I  have 
but  one  question  to  ask  in  the  whole  affair,  ma- 
dam,** says  she,  "  and  if  that  be  answered,  }ou 
•hall  be  entirely  easy  for  all  the  rest.** 

I  presently  understood  what  she  meant,  and 
told  her,  "  Madam,  I  believe  I  understand  you  ; 
I  thank  God,  though  I  want  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  I  do  not  want  money,  so  far  as  naay 
be  necessary,  though  I  do  not  abound  m  that 
either.  **  This  1  added,  because  I  would  not  make 
her  expect  great  things.  .    ,    ,^.     .   ,     , 

••Well,  madam,**  says  she,  'Hhat  Is  the  thmg  mdccd 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  these  cases ; 
and  yet,"  says  she  "  you  shall  see  that  I  will  not 
impose  upon  you,  or  offer  anjrthing  that  is  un- 
kind to  you,  and  if  you  desire  it,  you  shall  know 
evervthing  before  hand,  that  you  may  suit  your- 
self to  the  occasion,  and  be  either  costly  or  spar- 
ing, as  you  see  fit.** 


II I 


"  I  told  her,  she  seemed  to  be  m  perfectly  len' 
sible  of  my  condition,  that  I  had  nothing  to  ask 
of  her  but  this,  that  as  I  had  told  her  that  I  had 
money  sufficient,  but  not  a  great  quantity,  she 
should  order  it  so  that  I  might  be  as  little  su- 
perfluous of  charge  as  possible." 

She  replied  that  she  would  bring  in  an  accoont 
of  the  expenses  of  it  in  two  or  three  shapes,  and 
like  a  bill  of  fare,  I  should  choose  as  I  pleased, 
and  I  desired  her  to  do  so. 

The  next  day  she  brought  it  and  the  copy  of 
her  three  bills,  which  were  as  follows : 

£.  cit 

1.  For  three  months,  lodging  in  her 

house,  including  my  diet,  at 

10s.  per  week 6   0  0     |l 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and  I 

using  child-bed  linen 1  10  0     > 

8.  For  a  minister  to  christen  the  | 

child,  and  to  the  godfathers  and  f 

clerk .  I  10  0     , 

4.  For  a  supper  at  the  christening, 

if  I  had  five  friends  at  it 10   0      | 

5.  For  her  fees  as  a  midwife,  and 

the  taking  the  trouble  off  the 
parish 3    30 

6.  For  the  maid-servant  attending.  0  10   0     i 

|i 

TotaL  .  .13  13  0 

This  was  the  first  bill ;  the  second  was  on  tbe 
same  terms: 

1.  For  three  months,  lodging  and  ! 
diet,  &c.,  ut  208.  per  week  .  .  18    0  0 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and  I' 
the  use  of  linen  and  lace.  ...  2  10  0 

3.  For  tbe  minister  to  christen  the 
child  as  above 2  10  0     | 

4.  For  a  supper  and  for  sweetmeats  3    3  0 

5.  For  her  fees  as  above 5    5  0 

6.  For  a  servant  maid 10  0     | 


Total... 27    8  0 

This  ^as  the  second  rate  bill ;  the  third,  she 
said,  wis  for  a  degree  higher,  and  when  the  fa- 
ther or  friends  appeared. 

1.  For  three  months,  lodging  and 

diet,  having  two  rooms  and  a 
garret  for  the  servant  .  .  .  .^    0   0 

2.  Fur  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and 

the   fiuest   suit    of   child-bed 

linen 4    40 

3.  For  the  minister  to  christen  the 

cliild,  &c 2  10   0 

4.  For  a  supper,  the  gentlemen  to 

send  in  the  wine 6    0  0 

5.  For  my  fees, 10  10   0 

6.  The    maid,  besides  their   own 

maid,  only 0  10   0 

Total.  ,.5l4   0 

1  looked  upon  all  the  three  bills  and  smiled 
and  told  her  I  did  not  see  but  that  she  was  vej 
reasonable  in  her  demands,  all  things  conndered, 
and  that  1  did  not  doubt  but  her  accommodationi 

were  good.  .      i 

She  told  me  I  should  be  judge  of  that  when  i 

saw  them. 
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I  told  ber,  I  was  sorry  to  tell  her  that  I  feared 
I  most  be  her  lowest-rated  customer,  "  and  per- 
hips  madain,*'  said  I,  '*  you  will  make  me  the  less 
welcome  upon  that  account." 

"  Not  at  all,*  said  she,  *'  for  where  I  have  one  of 
tbe  third  sort,  I  have  two  of  the  second,  and  four 
to  ooe  of  the  first,  and  get  as  much  by  them  in 
proportion,  as  by  any ;  but  if  you  doubt  my  care 
of  TOO,  I  will  allow  any  friend  you  have  to  over- 
look, and  see  if  you  are  well  waited  on  or  no." 

Then  she  eipiained  the  particulars  of  her  bills. 
"  In  the  first  place,  madam,**  said  she,  '*  I  would 
hare  you  observe,  that  there  is  three  months 
keeping  you  at  just  lOs.  a  week.  I  undertake  to 
ny  you  will  not  complain  of  my  table.  I  sup- 
{NMe,**  says  she, "  you  do  not  live  chewier  where 
TOO  are  now.** 

"  No,  indeed,**  said  I,  "  for  I  give  66.  a  week 
for  my  chamber,  and  1  find  my  own  diet,  which 
costs  me  a  great  deal  more.** 

**  Then,  madam,**  says  she,  '*  if  the  child  should 
Dot  live,  or  should  be  dead-bom,  as  you  know 
lomctimes  happens,  then  there  is  the  minister's 
vticle  saved,  and  if  you  have  no  friends  to  come 
to  yon,  you  may  save  the  expense  of  a  supper ;  so 
thttt,  take  these  articles  out,  madam,"  says  she, 
"  your  lying  in  will  not  cost  you  more  than  5L  Ss. 
in  all,  more  than  your  ordinary  charge  of  living.** 
This  was  the  most  reasonable  thing  that  ever 
I  heard  of,  so  I  smfled,  and  told  her  I  would 
come,  and  be  her  customer ;  but  I  told  her  also, 
that  as  I  had  two  months  and  more  to  go,  I  might 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  Itay  longer  with  her  than 
three  months,  and  desired  to  know  if  she  would 
not  be  obliged  to  remove  me  before  it  was  pro- 
per. 

"  No,**  she  saidy  "  because  her  house  was  large ; 
and,  besides,  she  never  put  anybody  to  remove, 
that  had  Iain  in,  till  they  were  willing  to  go ;  and 
if  she  had  more  ladies  offered,  she  was  not  so  ill 
beloved  among  her  neighbours,  but  she  could 
provide  accommodation  for  twenty,  if  there  was 
oocaBon." 

I  ibond  she  was  an  eminent  lady  in  her  way, 
od,  in  short,  I  agreed  to  put  mjrself  into  her 
hands,  and  promised  her.  She  then  talked  of 
other  thiqgs,  looked  about  in  my  accommoda- 
tioos,  and  found  fault  with  my  wanting  attend- 
ance and  conveniences,  and  that  I  should  not  be 
Qsed  so  at  her  honse. 

I UM  her  I  was  shy  of  speaking,  for  the  woman 
of  tbe  house  looked  stranger,  or  at  least  I  thought 
n>  nice  I  had  been  ill,  because  I  was  with  diild ; 
■sd  I  was  afraid  she  would  put  some  affront  or 
other  upon  me,  supposing  that  I  had  been  able 
to  give  but  a  slight  account  of  myself. 

**  0  dear,**  said  she,  '*  her  ladyship  is  no  stranger 
to  these  things ;  she  has  tried  to  entertain  ladies 
ia  your  condition  several  times,  but  could  not 
MCQfe  the  parish ;  and  besides,  she  is  not  such  a 
luoe  lady  as  you  take  her  to  be ;  however,  since 
yoQ  are  agomg,  you  shall  not  meddle  with  her, 
bnt  ril  lee  yon  are  a  little  better  looked  alter 
while  you  are  here  than  I  think  you  are,  and  it 
than  not  cost  you  the  more  neither.*' 

I  did  not  understand  her  at  all ;  however,  I 
thanked  her,  and  so  wc  parted :  the  next  mom- 
mg  the  sent  me  a  chicken  roasted  and  hot,  and 
a  pint  bottle  of  sherry,  and  ordered  the  maid  to 


tell  me  that  she  was  to  wait  on  me  every  day  as 
long  aa  I  stayed  there. 

This  was  surprisingly  good  and  kind,  and  I 
accepted  it  very  willingly.  At  night  she  sent 
home  again  to  know  if  I  wanted  anything,  and 
to  order  the  maid  to  come  to  me  in  the  morning 
for  dinner.  The  maid  had  orders  to  make  me 
some  chocolate  in  the  morning  before  she  came 
away,  and  at  noon  she  brought  me  the  sweet- 
bread of  a  breast  of  veal  whole,  and  a  dish  of 
soup,  for  my  dinner ;  and  after  this  manner  she 
nursed  me  up  at  a  distance,  so  that  I  was  mightily 
well  pleased  and  quickly  well ;  for,  indeed,  my 
dejections  before  were  a  principal  part  of  my 
illness. 

I  expected,  as  is  usually  the  case  among  rich 
people,  that  the  servant  she  sent  me  would  have 
been  some  impudent  brazen  wench  of  Drury  lane 
breeding,  and  I  was  Very  uneasy  upon  that  ac- 
count, so  I  would  not  let  her  lie  m  the  house 
the  first  night,  but  had  my  eyes  about  me,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  public  thief. 

My  gentlewoman  guessed  presently  what  was 
the  matter,  and  sent  her  back  with  a  short  note, 
that  I  might  depend  on  the  honesty  of  her  moid, 
that  she  would  be  answerable  for  her  upon  all 
accounts,  and  that  she  took  no  servants  without 
good  security.  I  was  then  perfectly  easy,  and 
indeed  the  maid's  behaviour^  spoke  for  itself,  for 
a  modester,  soberer,  quieter  girl,  never  came 
into  anybody's  family,  and  I  found  her  so  after- 
wards. 

As  soon  OS  I  was  well  enough  to  go  abroad,  I 
went  with  the  maid  to  see  the  house,  and  to  see 
the  apartment  I  was  to  have ;  and  everything 
was  so  handsome  and  so  clean,  that,  in  short,  i 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  was  wonderftiUy  pleased, 
and  satisfied  with  what  I  had  met  with,  which, 
considering  the  melancholy  circumstances  I  was 
in,  was  far  beyond  what  I  looked  for. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  wicked  practice  of 
this  woman,  in  whose  hands  I  was  now  fallen  ; 
but  it  would  be  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
the  vice  to  let  the  world  see  what  easy  measures 
were  here  taken  to  rid  the  women's  unwelcome 
burthen  of  a  child  clandestinely  gotten.  This 
grave  matron  had  several  sorts  of  practice,  and 
this  was  one  in  particular,  that  if  a  child  was 
bom,  though  not  m  her  house,  for  she  had  occa- 
sion to  be  called  to  many  private  labours,  she  had 
people  at  hand,  who  for  a  piece  of  money  would 
take  the  child  off  their  hands,  and  off  ffom  the 
hands  of  the  parish  too ;  and  those  children,  as 
she  said,  were  honestly  provided  for,  and  taken 
care  of.  What  should  become  of  them  ill,  con- 
sidering so  many  as  by  her  account  she  was  con- 
ccmed  with,  I  cannot  conceive. 

I  had  many  times  discourses  upon  that  subject 
with  her ;  but  she  was  full  of  this  argument,  that 
she  saved  the  life  of  many  an  innocent  lamb,  as 
she  called  them,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  murdered ;  and  of  many  a  woman, 
who,  made  desperate  by  the  misfortune,  would 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  destroy  their  children, 
and  bring  themselves  to  the  gallows.  I  granted 
her  that  this  was  true,  and  a  very  commendable 
thing,  provided  the  poor  children  fell  into  good 
hands  afterwards,  and  were  not  abused,  starved 
and  neglected  by  the  nurses  that  bred  them  up ; 
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she  answered,  that  she  always  took  care  of  that, 
and  had  no  nurses  in  her  business  but  what  were 
▼ery  good  honest  people,  and  such  as  might  be 
depended  upon. 

I  could  say  nothing  to  the  oontrary,  and  so 
was  obliged  to  say,  **  Madam,  I  do  not  question 
you  do  your  part  honestly,  but  what  those  people 
do  afterwards  is  the  main  question ;"  and  she 
stopped  my  mouth  again  with  saying,  that  she 
took  the  utmost  care  about  it. 

The  only  thing  I  found  in  all  her  conversation 
on  these  subjects,  that  gave  me  any  distaste,  was, 
that  one  time  in  discoursing  about  my  being  so 
far  gone  with  child,  and  the  time  I  expected  to 
come,  she  said  something  that  looked  as  if  she 
could  help  me  off  with  my  burthen  sooner,  if  I 
was  willing ;  or,  in  English,  that  she  could  give 
me  something  to  make  me  miscarry,  if  I  hiul  a 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  troubles  that  way ; 
but  I  soon  let  her  see  that  I  abhorred  the  thoiights 
of  it;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she  put  it  on  so 
cleverly,  that  I  could  not  say  she  really  intended 
it,  or  whether  she  only  mentioned  the  practice  as 
a  horrible  thing ;  for  she  couched  her  words  so 
well  and  took  my  meaning  so  quicklv,  that  she 
gave  her  negative  before  I  could  explain  myself, 

To  bring  this  part  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possible,  f  quitted  my  lodging  at  St  Jones's  and 
went  to  my  new  governess,  for  so  they  called  her 
in  the  house,  and  there  I  was  indeed  treated 
with  so  much  courtesy,  so  carefully  looked  to,  so 
handsomely  provided,  and  every  thing  so  well, 
that  I  was  surprised  at  it,  and  could  not  at  first 
see  what  advantage  my  governess  made  of  it ; 
but  I  found  afterwards  that  she  professed  to  make 
no  profit  of  the  lodgers'  diet,  nor  indeed  could 
she  get  much  by  it,  but  that  her  profit  lay  in  the 
other  articles  of  her  management,  and  she  made 
enough  that  way  I  assure  you ;  for  it  is  scarce 
credible  what  practice  she  had,  as  well  abroad  as 
at  home,  and  yet  all  upon  the  private  account, 
or,  in  plain  English,  thewhoriog  account 

While  I  was  in  her  house,  which  was  near  four 
months,  she  had  no  less  than  twelve  ladies  of 
pleasure  brought  to  bed  within  doors,  and  I  think 
she  had  two  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  under 
her  conduct  without  doors,  whereof  one,  as  nice 
as  she  was  with  me,  was  lodged  with  my  old 
landlady  at  St  Jones's. 

This  was  a  strange  testimony  of  the  growing 
vice  of  the  age,and  such  an  one  that,  as  bad  as  I 
had  been  myself,  it  shocked  my  very  senses  ;  I  be- 
gan to  nauseate  the  place  I  was  in,  and  above  all 
the  wicked  practice,  and  yet  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw,  or  do  I  believe  there  was  to  be  seen, 
the  least  indecency  in  the  house  the  whole  time  I 
was  there. 

Not  a  man  was  eva*  seen  to  come  up  stairs  ex- 
cept to  visit  the  lying-in  ladies  within  their  month, 
nor  then  without  Uie  old  lady  with  them,  who 
mode  it  a  piece  of  the  honour  of  her  manage- 
ment that  no  man  should  touch  a  woman,  no,  not 
his  own  wife,  within  the  month ;  nor  would  she 
permit  any  man  to  lie  in  her  house  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  no,  not  though  she  was  sure  it 
was  with  his  own  wife;  and  her  general  saying  for 
it  was,  that  she  cared  not  how  many  children  were 
borii  in  her  house  but  she  would  have  none  got 
there  if  she  could  help  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  carried  Carther  than  was 


needful,  but  it  was  an  error  of  the  right  hand  if 
it  was  an  error,  for  by  this  she  kept  up  the  repa- 
tation,  shch  as  it  was,  of  her  business,  and  ob- 
tained this  character,  that  though  she  did  taiie 
care  of  the  women  when  they  were  debauched, 
yet  she  was  not  instrumental  to  their  being  de- 
bauched at  all,  and  yet  it  was  a  wicked  trade  she 
drove  too. 

While  I  was  here,  and  before  I  was  brought  to 
bed,  1  received  a  letter  from  my  trustee  at  the 
bank  full  of  kind  obliging  things,  and  earnestly 
pressing  me  to  return  to  London.  It  was  netr  a 
fortnight  old  when  it  came  to  me,  because  it  hsd 
been  first  sent  into  Lancashire,  and  then  returned 
to  me.  He  concluded  with  telling  me  that  be 
had  obtained  a  decree,  I  think  he  ciuled  it,  sgaiost 
his  wife,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  make 
good  his  engagement  to  me  if  I  would  accept  of 
him,  adding  a  great  many  protestations  of  kind. 
ness  and  affection,  such  as  he  would  have  been 
far  from  offering  if  he  had  known  the  dreum- 
stances  I  had  b^  hi,  and  which,  as  it  was,  I  hsd 
been  very  Car  from  deserving. 

I  returned  an  answer  to  thia  letter,  and  dated 
it  at  Liverpool,  but  sent  it  by  a  messenger, 
alleging  that  it  came  in  a  cover  to  a  friend  in 
town.  I  gave  him  joy  of  his  deliverance,  bat 
raised  some  scruples  at  the  lawfulness  of  his  mar- 
ryinff  again,  and  told  him  I  supposed  he  would 
connder  very  seriously  upon  that  point  before  he 
resolved  on  it,  the  consequence  being  too  great 
for  a  man  of  his  judgpment  to  venture  rashly  upon 
a  thing  of  that  nature ;  so  concluded  wishing  him 
very  well  in  whatever  he  resolved,  without  letting 
him  into  anything  of  my  own  mind,  or  giving  any 
answer  to  his  proposal  of  my  coming  to  London 
to  him,  but  mentioned  at  a  distance  my  intentioo 
to  return  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  this  being 
dated  in  AprU. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  about  the  middle  of  Maj, 
and  bad  another  brave  boy,  and  mvself  in  ss  good 
condition  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  My  go- 
verness did  her  part  as  a  midwife  with  the  greatest 
art  and  dexterity  imaginable,  and  far  beyond  all 
that  ever  I  had  had  any  experience  of  before. 

Her  core  of  me  in  my  travail,  and  after  in  my 
lying-in,  was  such  that  if  she  had  been  my  own 
mother  it  could  not  have  been  better.  Let  none 
be  encouraged  in  their  loose  practioes  from  this 
dexterous  lady's  management,  for  she  is  gone  to 
her  place,  and  I  dare  say  has  left  nothing  behind 
her  that  can  or  will  come  up  to  it. 

I  think  I  had  been  brought  to  bed  about  twenty* 
two  days  when  I  received  another  letter  from  my 
friend  at  the  bank,  with  the  surprising  news  that 
he  had  obtained  a  final  sentence  of  divorce  against 
his  wife,  and  had  served  her  with  it  on  such  a  day, 
and  that  he  had  such  an  answer  to  give  to  all  m) 
scruples  about  his  marrying  again  as  I  could  not 
expect,  and  as  he  had  no  desire  of,  for  that  his  wife, 
who  had  been  under  some  remorse  before  for  her 
usage  of  him,  as  soon  as  she  had  the  account  that 
he  bad  gained  his  point,  had  very  unhappily  do* 
stroved  herself  that  same  evenmg. 

He  expressed  himself  Y^ry  handsomely  as  io 
hb  being  concerned  at  her  disaster,  but  deanKl 
himself  of  having  any  hand  in  it,  and  that  he  bad 
only  done  himself  justice  in  a  case  in  which  he 
was  notoriously  injured  and  abused.  However, 
I  he  said  that  he  was  extremely  afflicted  at  it  and 
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had  fu>  View  of  any  satisfiictlon  left  in  this  world 
bat  only  in  the  hope  that  I  would  come  and  re- 
lieve hUn  by  my  company  ;  and  then  he  pressed 
roe  violently,  indeed,  to  give  him  some  hopes 
thai  I  would  at  least  come  up  to  town  and  let 
him  see  me,  when  be  would  farther  enter  into 
diseoune  about  ic 

I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  news,  and 
began  now  seriously  to  reflect  on  my  present  cir* 
cunutancea,  and  the  inexpressible  misfortune  it 
was  to  me  to  have  a  child  upon  my  hands,  and 
wbat  to  do  in  it  I  knew  not.  At  last  I  opened 
my  case  at  a  distance  to  my  governess;  I  ap- 
pMred  melancholy  and  nneasv  for  several  daya, 
and  she  lay  at  me  oontinually  to  know  what 
troabled  me.  1  could  not  for  my  life  tell  her 
ibat  I  had  an  ofler  of  marriage  idter  I  had  so 
often  told  her  that  I  had  a  husband,  so  that  1 
really  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her.  I  owned  I 
bad  lomething  which  verv  much  troubled  me, 
but  at  the  same  time  told  her  I  could  not  speak 
of  it  to  any  one  alive. 

She  continued  importuning  mo  several  days, 
but  it  was  impossible,  I  told  her,  for  me  to  com- 
mit the  secret  to  anybody.  This,  instead  of  being 
an  answer  to  her,  increased  her  importunities; 
ihe  uiged  her  having  been  trusted  with  the 
greatest  secrets  of  this  nature ;  that  it  was  her 
business  to  conceal  everything,  and  that  to  dis- 
cover things  of  that  nature  would  be  her  ruin  ; 
the  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  found  her  tatling 
of  other  people's  aflkirs,  and  how  could  I  sus- 
pect her  ?  She  toid  me  to  unfold  myself  to  her 
was  telling  it  to  nobody ;  that  she  was  silent  as 
death;  that  it  must  be  a  very  strange  case 
indeed  that  she  could  not  help  me  out  of  It ;  but 
to  conceal  it  was  to  deprive  myself  of  all  possible 
help,  or  means  of  help,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  me.  In  short,  she  hod 
such  a  bewitching  eloquence  and  so  great  a  power 
of  persuasion,  tlmt  there  was  no  concealing  any- 
thing from  h^. 

So  I  resolved  to  unbosom  myself  to  her.  I 
UM.  her  the  history  of  my  Lancashire  marriage, 
and  how  both  of  us  had  been  disappointed,— how 
we  came  together  and  how  we  parted,.— how  he 
absolutely  cUschaiiged  me,  as  far  aik  lay  in  him, 
and  gave  me  liberty  to  marry  again,  protesting 
that  if  he  knew  it  he  would  never  claim  me  or 
disturb  or  expose  me ;  that  I  thought  I  was  free, 
bat  was  dreadfully  afraid  to  venture,  for  fear  of 
the  consequencet  that  might  follow  in  case  of  a 
discovery. 

Then  1  told  her  what  a  good  ofl*er  I  had ; 
showed  her  my  friend's  two  last  letters  invithag 
me  to  oome  to  London,  and  let  her  see  with  what 
alTection  and  earnestness  thev  were  written,  but 
bbtted  out  the  name,  and  also  the  story  about 
the  disaster  of  his  wife,  only  that  she  was  dead. 

She  fell  a-laughing  at  my  scruples  about  mar- 
r)ing,  and  told  me  the  other  was  no  marriage,  but 
a  cheat  on  both  sides;  and  that  as  we  were 
parted  by  mutual  consent,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract was  destroyed,  and  the  obligation  was  mu- 
tnally  discharged.  She  had  ailments  for  this 
at  tte  tip  of  her  tongue,  and.  In  short,  reasoned 
me  out  of  my  reason,  not  but  that  it  was  too  by 
the  help  of  my  own  inclination. 

But  then  came  the  great  and  main  difficulty, 
and  thai  was  the  chUd.     This  she  told  me  in  so 


many  words  must  be  removed,  and  that  so  as  that 
it  should  never  be  possible  for  any  one  to  disco- 
ver it.  I  knew  there  was  no  marrying  without 
entirely  concealing  that  I  had  had  a  chSd,  for  he 
would  soon  have  discovered  by  the  age  of  it  that 
it  was  bom,  nay  and  gotten  too,  since  mv  parley 
with  him,  and  that  would  have  destroyed  all  the 
affair. 

But  it  touched  my  heart  so  forcibly  to  think 
of  parting  entirely  with  the  child,  and,  for  aught 
1  knew,  of  having  it  murdered,  or  starved  by 
neglect  and  ill-usage  (which  was  much  the 
same),  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  without 
horror.  I  wish  all  those  women  who  consent  to 
the  disposing  of  their  children  out  of  the  way,  as 
it  is  called  for  decency's  sake,  would  consider  that 
it  is  only  a  contrived  method  for  murder ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  killing  their  children  with  safety. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  that  understand  anything 
of  children,  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world 
helpless  and  incapable  either  to  supply  our  wants, 
or  so  much  as  to  make  them  known,  and  that 
without  help  we  must  perish  ;  and  this  help 
requires  not  only  an  assisting  hand,  whether  of 
the  mother  or  somebody  else ;  but  there  are  two 
things  necessary  in  the  assisting  hand,  that  is 
care  and  lAull,  without  both  whicn  half  the  chil- 
dren that  are  bora  would  die,  nay,  though  they 
were  not  to  be  denied  food ;  and  one  half  more 
of  those  that  remained  would  be  cripples  or 
fools,  lose  their  limbs,  and  perhaps  their  sense. 
I  question  not  but  that  these  are  partly  the 
reasons  why  affection  was  placed  by  nature  in 
the  hearts  of  mothers  to  their  children,  without 
which  they  never  would  be  able  to  give  them* 
selves  up,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should,  to  the 
care  and  waking  pains  needful  to  the  support  of 
thehr  children. 

Since  this  care  is  needful  to  the  life  of  children, 
to  neglect  them  is  to  murder  them;  again,  to 
give  them  up  to  be  managed  by  those  people 
who  have  none  of  that  needful  affection  placed  by 
nature  in  them,  is  to  neglect  them  in  the  highest 
degree ;  nay,  in  some  it  goes  farther,  and  is  a 
neglect  in  order  to  their  being  lost ;  so  that  it  is 
even  an  intentional  murder,  whether  the  child 
lives  or  dies. 

All  those  things  represented  themselves  to  my 
view,  and  that  in  the  blackest  and  most  frightful 
form ;  and  as  I  was  very  free  with  my  governess, 
whom  I  had  now  leameid  to  call  mother,  1  repre- 
sented  to  her  all  the  dark  thoughts  which  I  had 
upon  me  about  it,  and  told  her  what  distress  I 
was  in.  She  seemed  graver  by  much  at  this 
part  than  at  the  other ;  but  as  she  was  hardened 
in  these  things  beyond  all  possibility  of  being 
touched  with  the  religious  part,  and  the  scraples 
about  the  murder,  so  she  was  equally  impe- 
netrable in  that  part  which  related  to  the  affec- 
tion. 

She  asked  me  if  she  hod  not  been  careful  and 
tender  of  me  in  my  lying-in,  as  if  I  had  been  her 
own  child  ?     I  told  her  I  owned  she  had. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  says  she,  "  and  when  you 
are  gone,  what  are  you  to  me?  and  what  would 
it  be  to  me  if  you  were  to  be  hanged  ?  Do  you 
think  there  are  not  women  who,  as  it  is  their 
trade,  and  they  get  their  bread  by  it,  value 
themselves  upon  their  being  as  carefiil  of  children 
as  their  own  mothers  can  be,  and  understand  it 
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Tilber  better?  Yet,  yes,  chOd,"  sayi  she,  «*  fear 
it  not  How  were  we  nursed  ourselves?  Are 
yoQ  sore  yon  was  nursed  up  by  your  own  mother  ? 
and  yet  you  look  fit  and  fair,  chfld,**  says  the 
old  fa«ldani,  and  with  that  the  stroked  me  over 
the  face.  "  Never  be  oonoemed,  child,**  says 
she,  going  on  in  her  drolling  way ;  **  I  have  no 
murderers  about  me ;  I  employ  the  best  and  the 
honestest  nurses  that  can  be  had,  and  have  as  few 
children  miscarry  under  their  hands  as  there 
would  if  they  were  all  nursed  by  mothers ;  we 
want  neither  care  nor  skill." 

She  touched  me  to  the  quick  when  the  asked 
me  if  I  was  sure  that  I  was  nursed  by  my  own 
mother ;  oo  the  contrary,  I  was  sure  I  was  not, 
and  I  trembled  and  looked  pale  at  the  very 
expression« 

"  Sure,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  this  creature  cannot 
be  a  witch,  or  have  any  conversation  with  a  spirit 
that  can  inform  her  what  was  done  with  me 
before  I  was  able  to  know  it  myself;"  and  I 
looked  at  hor  as  if  I  had  been  frightened ;  but 
reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  possible  for  her  to 
know  anything  about  me,  that  disorder  went  off, 
and  I  began  to  be  easv,  but  it  was  not  presently. 

She  perceived  the  disorder  I  was  in,  but  she 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  so  she  ran  on 
in  her  wild  talk  upon  the  weakness  of  my  sup- 
posiqg  that  children  were  murdered  because 
they  were  not  all  nursed  by  the  mothers,  and  to 
persuade  me  that  the  chiMren  she  disposed  of 
were  as  well  used  as  if  the  mothen  nad  the 
nursing  of  them  themselves. 

**  It  may  be  true,  mother,*'  says  I,  **  for  aught 
I  know,  but  my  doubts  are  very  strongly  grounded 


'*  Cone,  then,"  says  she,  **  let*s  hear  some  of 
them." 

"  Why  first,"  says  I,  **  you  give  a  piece  of 
money  to  these  people  to  take  the  child  off  the 
parent's  hands,  and  to  take  care  of  it  as  long  as 
it  lives ;  now  we  know,  mother,"  said  I,  **  that 
those  are  poor  people,  and  their  gain  connsts  in 
being  quit  of  the  charge  as  soon  as  they  can. 
How  can  I  doubt  but  that,  as  it  is  best  for  them 
to  have  the  chlkl  die,  they  are  not  over  solicitous 
about  ito  life?" 

**  This  is  all  vapours  and  fency  "  says  the  old 
woman ;  *'  I  tell  you  their  credit  depends  upon 
the  child's  life,  and  they  are  as  caraful  as  any 
mother  of  you  all.** 

«•  O  mother,"  lays  1,  '<  if  I  was  but  sure  my 
little  baby  would  be  carefully  looked  to  and  have 
justice  done  it,  I  should  be  happy  indeed :  but  it 
is  impossible  I  can  be  satiraed  in  that  point 
unless  I  saw  it,  and  to  see  it  would  be  ruin  and 
destruction  to  me,  as  now  my  case  stands;  so 
what  to  do  I  know  not" 

**  A  fine  story  r  says  the  govemen ;  "  you 
would  see  the  child,  and  you  would  not  see  the 
child;  you  would  be  concealed  and  discovered 
both  together ;  these  are  things  impossible,  my 
dear;  so  you  must  do  as  other  conscientious 
mothers  have  done  before  you,  and  be  contented 
with  things  as  they  must  be,  though  they  are 
not  as  you  wish  them  to  be." 

I  understood  what  she  meant  by  conscientious 
mothers,  she  would  have  said*  conscientious 
whores ;  but  she  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  me, 
for  really  in  thb  case  I  was  not  a  whore,  because 


legally  married,  the  force  of  my  former  marrisge 
excepted. 

However,  let  me  be  what  I  would,  I  was  net 
come  up  to  that  pitch  of  hardness  common  to  the 

{profession,  I  mean  to  be  unnatural,  and  regud- 
ess  of  the  safety  of  my  child ;  and  I  preserved 
this  honest  alTection  so  long  that  1  was  upon  the 
point  of  giving  up  my  friend  at  the  Bank,  who 
lay  so  harcl  at  me  to  come  to  him  and  marry  him, 
that,  in  short,  there  was  hardly  any  room  to  deny 
him. 

At  last  my  old  govemen  came  to  me  with  Her 
usual  assurance.  **  Come,  my  dear,"  np  the. 
**  I  have  found  out  a  way  how  yon  shall  be  at  a 
certainty  that  your  child  shall  be  used  well,  and 
yet  the  people  that  take  care  of  it  shall  never 
know  you,  or  who  the  mother  of  the  chikl  is." 

**  O  mother,"  says  I,  **  if  you  can  do  so,  yoa 
will  engage  me  to  you  for  ever." 

*•  Well,"  says  she,  **  are  you  wilUng  to  be  at 
some  small  annual  expense,  more  than  what  we 
usually  give  to  the  people  we  contract  with  ?" 

'*  Aye,"  says  I,  "  witn  all  my  heart,  provided  I 
may  be  concealed." 

"  As  to  that,"  says  the  governess,  "  you  shall 
be  secure ;  for  the  nurse  shall  never  so  much  at 
dare  to  inquire  about  you,  wsd  you  shall  once  or 
twice  a  year  go  with  me  and  see  your  child,  sod 
see  how  it  Is  used,  and  be  satisfied  that  ft  is  in 
good  hands,  and  nobody  knowing  who  you  are.* 

•*  Why,"  said  I,  *«  do  you  think  that  when  I 
come  to  see  my  child  I  diall  be  able  to  eooceal 
my  being  the  mother  of  it?  Do  you  think  that 
possible?" 

*•  Well,  well,"  says  my  governess,  «•  if  you  dis- 
cover it  the  nurse  shall  be  never  the  wiser,  for 
she  shall  be  forbid  to  ask  any  questions  shoot 
you,  or  to  take  any  notice ;  if  she  oflTers  it  she 
shall  lose  the  money  which  vou  are  to  be  rap- 
posed  to  give  her,  and  the  child  be  taken  frcn 
her  too." 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  this :  so  the  next 
week  a  country  woman  was  brought  from  Hert- 
ford, or  thereabouts,  who  was  to  take  the  child 
oiT  our  hands  entirely  for  ten  pounds  in  money ; 
but  if  I  would  allow  five  pounds  a  year  more 
to  her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  bring  the  chDd 
to  my  govemen*s  house  as  often  as  we  deored, 
or  we  2iould  come  down  and  look  at  it,  and  see 
bow  well  she  used  it 

The  woman  wm  a  very  wholesome  lookmg, 
likelv  woman,  a  cottager*S  wife ;  but  she  had  very 
good  clothes  and  linen,  and  everything  w^  sboot 
her,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  and  many  a  tear  1 
let  her  have  my  child. 

I  had  been  down  at  Hertford,  and  looked  si 
her  and  at  her  dwdling,  which  I  Uked  wdl 
enough,  and  I  promised  her  great  things  if  she 
would  be  kind  to  the  chfld.  So  she  knew  st  fint 
word  that  I  was  the  chttd*s  mother;  but  the 
seemed  to  be  so  much  out  of  the  wav,  and  to 
have  no  room  to  inquire  after  me,  that  I  thought 
I  was  safe  enough.  So,  in  short,  I  consented  to 
let  her  have  the  child,  and  I  gave  her  ten  pounds, 
thai  is  to  say,  I  gave  it  to  my  govemen,  who 
gave  it  to  the  poor  woman  before  my  face,  she 
agreeing  never  to  return  the  child  back  to  me,  or 
to  claim  anything  more  for  its  keepfaig  or  brings 
ing  up ;  only  that  I  promised,  if  she  took  a  great 
deal  of  care  of  it,  I  would  give  her  something 
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mora  u  often  w  I  came  to  tee  it ;  ao  that  I  was 
not  boand  to  pay  the  five  pounds,  only  that  I 
promiied  my  govemeis  that  I  would  do  it.  And 
thus  my  great  care  waa  over,  after  a  manner, 
which,  though  it  did  not  at  all  satisfy  my  mind, 
jet  wai  the  most  convenient  for  me»  as  my  affairs 
thea  ftood,  of  any  that  could  be  thought  on  at 
that  time. 

I  then  began  to  write  to  my  friend  at  the  Bank 
in  a  nMre  liindly  stvle,  and  particolariy  about  the 
beginning  of  July  I  sent  him  a  letter,  that  I  pro- 
posed  to  be  in  town  some  time  in  August.  He 
returned  me  an  answer  in  the  most  passionate 
tenni  isnaginable,  and  desired  me  to  let  him  have 
tioely  notice,  and  he  would  come  and  meet  me 
two  days*  journey.  This  pussled  me  scurvily, 
and  I  dxl  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  it. 
Once  I  was  resolved  to  take  the  stage  coach  to 
Weit  Chester,  on  purpose  only  to  have  the  satis- 
£ictioo  of  coming  back,  that  he  might  see  me 
really  come  in  the  same  coach ;  for  I  had  a 
jeakitts  thought,  though  I  had  no  ground  for  it 
at  all,  lest  he  should  think  I  was  not  really  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  no  ill-grounded  thought, 
as  ron  shall  hear  presently. 

1  endeavoured  to  reason  myself  out  of  it,  but 
it  WIS  in  vain,  the  impression  lay  so  strong  on  my 
miod  that  it  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  at  last  it 
came  u  an  addition  to  my  new  design  of  going  in 
the  couBti7,  (^>^  i^  would  be  an  excellent  blind 
to  my  old  governess,  and  would  cover  entirely  all 
my  other  aflairs,  for  she  did  not  know  in  the 
least  whether  my  new  lover  lived  in  London  or 
in  Lancashire,  and  when  I  told  her  my  resolu- 
tion she  was  fiilly  persuaded  it  was  in  Lancashire. 
Having  taken  my  measures  for  this  journey  I 
let  her  know  it,  and  sent  the  maid  that  attended 
me  from  the  beginning  to  take  a  place  for  me  in 
the  coach.  She  would  have  had  me  let  the  maid 
have  waited  on  me  down  to  the  last  stage,  and 
come  Dp  again  in  the  waggon,  but  I  convinced 
her  it  would  not  be  convenient  When  I  went 
away  she  told  me  she  would  enter  into  no  mea- 
sures for  correapondenoe,  for  she  saw  evidently 
that  my  affection  to  my  child  would  cause  me  to 
write  to  her,  and  visit  her  too  when  I  came  to 
town  again.  I  assured  her  it  would,  and  so  took 
my  leave,  well  aatisfied  to  have  been  freed  from 
soch  a  house,  however  good  my  accommodation^ 
there  had  been,  as  I  have  related  before. 

1  took  the  place  in  the  coach,  not  to  its  full 
extent,  but  to  a  pUce  called  Stone,  in  Cheshire, 
I  think  it  is,  where  1  not  only  had  no  manner  of 
bnsiDesfl,  but  not  so  much  as  the  least  ac- 
quaintance with  any  person  in  the  town  or  near 
it  Bot  I  knew  that  with  money  in  the  pocket 
Mie  is  at  home  anywhere,  so  I  lodged  there  two 
or  three  daya,  until,  watching  my  opportunity,  I 
found  room  in  another  stage-coach,  and  took 
parage  back  again  for  London,  send^  a  letter 
U>  my  gentleman,  that  I  should  be  such  a  certain 
<lay  at  Stoney- Stratford,  where  the  coachman 
told  me  he  waa  to  lodge. 

It  happened  to  be  a  chance  coach  that  I  had 
takun  ttpi,  which,  having  been  hired  on  purpose 
to  ctiny  some  gentlemen  to  West  Chester,  who 
were  going  to  Ireland,  waa. now  returning,  and 
(lid  not  tie  itaelf  up  to  exact  times  or  places  as 
the  stages  did ;  so  that,  having  been  obliged  to 
lie  still  a  Sunday,  he  had  time  to  get  himself 


ready  to  come  out,  which  otherwise  he  couid  not 
have  done. 

However,  his  warning  was  so  short  that  he 
could  not  reach  to  Stony- Stratford  time  enough 
to  be  with  me  at  night,  but  he  met  me  at  a  place 
called  Brickill  the  next  morning,  as  we  were  just 
coming  into  the  town. 

I  confess  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  had 
thought  myself  a  little  disappointed  over  night, 
seeing  1  had  come  so  far  to  contrive  my  coi^bog 
on  purpose.  He  pleased  me  doubly,  too,  by  the 
figure  he  came  in,  for  ho  brought  a  very  hand- 
some (gentleman's)  coach  and  four  horses,  with 
a  servant  to  attend  him. 

He  took  me  out  of  the  stage  coach  immediately, 
which  stopped  at  an  inn  in  Brickill,  and,  putting 
into  the  same  inn,  he  set  up  his  own  coach,  and 
bespoke  dinner.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that,  for  I  was  for  going  forward  with  the  jour- 
ney. He  said,  no ;  I  had  need  of  a  little  rest 
upon  the  road ;  and  that  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
a  house,  though  it  was  but  a  little  town ;  so  we 
would  go  no  farther  that  night,  whatever  came 
of  it 

1  did  not  press  him  much ;  for,  since  he  had 
come  so  far  to  meet  me,  and  put  himself  to  so 
much  expense,  it  was  but  reasonable  I  should 
oblige  him  a  little  too,  so  I  waa  easy  as  to  that 
point. 

After  dinner  we  walked  to  see  the  town,  to 
see  the  church,  and  to  view  the  fields  and  the 
country,  as  is  usual  for  strangers  to  do,  and  our 
landloitl  was  our  guide  in  going  to  see  the  church. 
I  observed  my  gentleman  inquired  pretty  much 
about  the  parson,  and  I  took  the  hint  immedi- 
ately, that  he  certainly  would  propose  to  be  mar- 
ried; and  though  it  was  a  sudden  thought,  it 
followed  presently,  that  in  short  I  would  not  re- 
fuse him ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  my  circumstances, 
I  was  in  no  condition  now  to  say  no  ;  I  had  no 
reason  now  to  run  any  more  mch  hazards. 

But  while  these  thoughts  ran  round  in  my 
head,  which  waa  the  work  but  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  observed  my  landlord  took  him  aside, 
and  whispered  to  him,  though  not  very  softly 
neither,  for  so  much  I  overheard :  **  Sir,  if  you 

shall  have  occasion **  the  rest  I  could  not 

hear,  but  it  seems  it  was  to  this  purpose  :  **  Su*, 
if  you  shall  have  occasion  for  a  minister,  I  have 
a  friend  a  little  way  off  that  will  serve  you,  and 
be  as  private  as  you  please.** 

My  gentleman  answered  loud  enoqgh  for  me 
to  hear,  "  Very  well  f  I  believe  I  shall.** 

I  was  no  sooner  come  back  to  the  inn,  but  he 
fell  upon  me  with  irresistible  words ;  that  sinoe  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  me,  and  every 
thing  concurred,  it  would  be  hastening  his  felicity 
if  I  would  put  an  end  to  the  matter  just  there. 

'*  What  do  you  mean?'*  says  I,  colouring  a 
little :  "  What !  in  an  inn  and  upon  the  road  I 
Bless  us  all  T  said  I,  as  if  1  had  been  surprised^ 
**  how  can  you  talk  so  ?** 

**  0,  •(  can  talk  so  very  well,**  says  he ;  *'  I  came 
a  purpose  to  talk  so,  and  TU  show  you  that  I 
did;**  and  with  that  he  pulls  out  a  great  bundle 
of  papers. 

*•  You  fright  me,**  said  L     <«  What  are  these  ?** 

'*  Don*t  be  frightened,  my  dear,**  says  he,  and 
kissed  me.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
so  free  to  call  mc  my  dear ;  he  then  repeated  it. 


**  Don*t  be  fnghtened— yoa  shall  lee  what  it  is 
all  ;**  then  he  laid  them  all  abroad. 

There  was  first  the  deed  or  sentence  of  divorce 
from  his  wife,  and  the  full  evidence  of  her  playing 
the  whore ;  then  there  was  the  certificates  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where 
she  lived,  proving  that  she  was  buried,  and  inti- 
mating the  manner  of  her  deiUh ;  the  copy  of 
the  coroner^  warrant  for  a  jury  to  sit  upon  her, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  iury,  who  brought  it  in 
non  oompoM  mcMlu.  All  this  was  indeed  to  the 
purpose,  and  to  give  me  satisfaction,  though,  by 
the  way,  I  was  not  so  scrupulous,  had  he  known  all, 
but  that  I  might  have  taken  him  without  it. 
However,  I  looked  them  all  over  as  well  as  1 
could,  and  told  him  that  this  was  all  very  clear 
indeed,  but  that  he  need  not  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  have  brought  them  out  with  him, 
for  it  wns  time  enough. 

'*  Well,**  he  said,  **  it  might  be  time  enough  for 
me,  but  no  time  but  the  present  time  was  time 
enough  for  him." 

There  were  other  papers  rolled  up^  and  I  asked 
him  what  they  were. 

<*  Why,  ay,**  says  he,  "  that  is  the  question  1 
wanted  to  have  "you  ask  me.**  So  he  unrolls 
them,  and  takes  out  a  little  chagreen  case,  and 
gives  me  out  of  it  a  very  'fine  diamond  ring.  I 
could  not  refuse  it  if  I  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  for 
he  pnt  it  upon  my  finger;  so  1  made  him  a 
curtsy,  and  accepted  it.  Then  he  takes  out  an- 
other ring,  "  and  this,**  says  he,  '*  is  for  another 
occasion  ;**  so  he  puts  that  in  his  pocket 

"  Well,  but  let  me  see  it  though,**  says  I,  and 
smiled*  **  I  guess  what  it  is — I  think  you  are 
mod.** 

**  I  shoold  have  been  mad  if  I  had  done  less,** 
says  he,  and  still  he  did  not  show  it  me,  and  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  see  it ;  so  I  says,  '*  Well, 
but  let  me  see  it.** 

**  Hold,**  says  he ;  "first  look  here."  Then  he 
took  up  the  roll  again  and  read  it ;  and  behold  1 
it  was  a  licence  for  us  to  be  married. 

••  Why,*'  says  I,  "  are  you  distracted  ?    Why, 
you  were  ftilly  satisfied,  sure,  that  I  would  com- 
ply, and  yield  at  the  first  word,  or  resolved  to 
take  no  denial.** 
"  The  last  is  certainly  the  case,**  said  he. 
"  But  you  may  be  mistaken,**  said  I. 
*'  No,  no,**  said  he ;  "  how  can  you  think  so  ? 
I  must  not  be  denied,  1  cannot  be  denied,**  and 
with  that  he  fell  to  kissing  me  so  violently,  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  we  were 
walking  to  and  again,  eager  in  the  discourse :  at 
last  he  takes  me  by  surprise  in  his  arms,  and 
threw  me  on  the  bed  and  himself  with  me,  and 
holding  me  last  in  his  arms,  but  without  the 
least  offer  of  any  indecency,  courted  me  to 
consent  with  such  repeated  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments, protesting  his  affection  and  vowing  he 
would  not  let  me  go  till  I  promised  him,  that 
at  last  I  said,  **  Why,  yon  resolve  not  to  be  de- 
nied, I  think.** 

"  No,  no,**  says  he,  **  I  most  not  be  denied,  I 
wni  not  be  denied,  I  can  t  be  denied.** 

•«  Well,  well,*  said  I,  and  giving  him  a  sliffht 
kiss,  **  then  you  shall  not  be  denied,**  said  L  "  Let 
me  get  up.** 

He  was  so  transported  with  my  consent,  and 


the  kind  manner  of  it,  that  I  began  to  think 
once  he  took  it  for  a  marriage,  and  would  not 
stay  for  the  form ;  hot  I  wronged  him,  for  he  ^ve 
over  kissing  me,  took  me  by  &e  hand,  polled  me 
up  again,  and  then  giving  me  two  or  tbm  kisses 
again,  thanked  me  for  my  kind  yielding  to  him, 
and  was  so  overcome  with  the  satlsfa^on  and 
joy  of  it,  that  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eyes. 

I  turned  ftom  him,  for  it  filled  my  eyes  with 
tears  too,  and  I  asked  him  leave  to  retire  a  little 
to  my  chamber.  If  ever  I  had  a  grain  of  true 
repentance  for  a  vicious  and  abominable  life  for 
twenty.four  years  past,  it  was  then.  **  Oh  I  what 
a  felicity  is  it  to  mankind,**  said  I  to  myself,  **  that 
they  cannot  see  into  the  hearts  of  one  another ! 
How  bl^>py  had  it  been  for  me,  if  1  had  been 
wife  to  a  man  of  so  much  honesty  and  so  much 
affection,  from  the  beginning.** 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  what  on  abominable 
creaturo  am  I ;  and  how  is  this  innocent  gentle- 
man to  be  abused  by  me  ?  How  Bttle  does  he 
think  that  having  divorced  a  whore,  be  is  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arms  of  another ;  that  be  is 
going  to  marry  one  that  has  lain  with  two  bro- 
thers, and  has  had  three  children  by  her  own 
brother ;  one  that  was  born  in  Newgate,  whose 
mother  was  a  whore,  and  is  now  a  transported 
thief;  one  that  has  lain  with  so  many  men,  sod 
has  had  a  child  since  he  saw  her.  **  Poor  gentle- 
man,** said  I,  "  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?** 

After  this  reproaching  myself  was  over,  it  fol- 
lowed thus :  **  Wdl,  if  I  must  be  his  wife,  if  it 
please  God  to  give  me  grace,  I  win  be  a  true  wife 
to  him,  and  love  him  suitably  to  the  strange 
excess  of  his  passion  for  me.  I  wfll  make  bun 
amends,  if  possible,  by  what  he  shall  see,  for  the 
cheats  and  abuses  I  put  upon  him«  which  he  does 
not  see.** 

He  was  impatient  for  my  coming  out  of  my 
chamber,  but  finding  me  long,  be  went  dovrn 
stairs,  and  talked  with  the  landlord  about  the 
parson. 

The  landlord,  an  officious  though  welUmesn- 
ing  fellow,  had  sent  away  for  the  netghbouring 
clergyman ;  and  when  my  gentleman  began  to 
spe^  of  it  to  him,  and  talk  of  sending  for  him, 
"Sir,**  says  he  to  him,  "ray  friend  is  in  the  boose;* 
so  without  any  more  woitis  he  brought  tliem  to- 
gether. When  he  came  to  the  minister,  he 
asked  him  if  he  would  venture  to  marry  a  couple 
of  strangers  that  were  both  wOting.    The  parson 

said  that  Mr had  said  something  to  him  of 

it ;  that  he  hoped  it  was  no  ckmdestine  business ; 
that  he  seemed  to  be  a  grave  gentleman,  and  he 
supposed  madam  was  not  a  gin,  so  that  the  con- 
sent of  friends  should  be  wanted. 

'*  To  put  you  out  of  doubt  of  that,"  says  my 
gentleman,  **  read  this  paper,"  and  out  he  pulh 
the  licence. 

'*  I  am  satisfied,**  says  the  mhiister.  "Where  n 
the  lady  ?** 

"  You  shall  see  her  presently,**  says  ny  gen- 
tleman. 

When  he  had  said  thus,  he  came  up  stairs. 
and  I  was  by  that  time  come  out  of  my  room,  so 
he  tells  me  the  minister  was  below,  and  that  be 
had  talked  with  him,  and  that  upon  showing  him 
the  Ucence,  he  was  firee  to  marry  us  with  ml  his 
heart ;  "  but  he  asks  to  see  you,  so  he  asked  if  I 
would  let  him  come  up.** 
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**  It  it  time  enough,**  said  I,  '^  in  the  morning, 
isHnotr 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  my  dear,  he  seemed  to 
scrapie  whether  it  was  not  some  young  girl  stolen 
from  her  parents,  and  I  assured  him  we  were 
both  of  sge  to  command  our  own  consent;  and 
that  inade  him  ask  to  see  you.*' 

"*  Weil,"  said  I,  •*  do  as  you  please.**  So  up 
they  bring  the  parson,  and  a  merry  sort  of  a 
Teotleman  he  was.  He  had  been  told,  it  seems, 
I  bat  we  had  met  there  by  accident,  that  I  came 
in  the  Chester  coach,  and  my  gentleman  in  his 
own  coach  to  meet  me ;  that  we  were  to  have 
met  last  night  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  that  he 
coold  not  reach  so  far.  **  Well,  sir,**  says  the 
panon,  **  every  ill  turn  has  some  good  in  it ;  the 
uifsppointment,  sir,**  says  he  to  my  gentleman, 
'^  was  yours,  add  the  good  turn  is  mine,  for  if 
you  had  met  at  Stony  Stratford  I  had  not  had 
>be  hooonr  to  marry  you.  Landlord,  have  you 
A  common  prayer-book  in  the  house  ?'* 

I  itarted  as  if  I  had  been  frightened.  '*  Lord, 
lir, "  lays  I,  **  what  do  you  mean?  What !  to 
awry  in  an  inn,  and  at  night  too?" 

**  Madam,**  says  the  minister,  *'  if  you  will 
hate  it  be  in  the  church  you  shall ;  but  I  assure 
yoa,  your  marriage  will  be  as  firm  here  as  in  the 
church.  We  are  not  tied  by  the  canons  to 
marry  nowhere  but  in  the  church ;  and  if  you 
will  hsve  it  in  the  church,  it  will  be  as  public  as 
a  conntry  fair ;  and  as  for  the  time  of  day,  it 
doei  not  at  all  weigh  in  this  case ;  our  princes 
are  married  in  their  chambere,  and  at  eight  or 
t«D  o'clock  at  night*' 

I  was  a  great  while  before  I  could  be  persuaded, 
and  pretenided  not  to  be  willing  at  all  to  be  mar- 
ried bat  in  the  church.  But  it  waa  all  grimace  ; 
w  I  seemed  at  last  to  be  prevailed  on,  and  my 
landlord  and  hia  wife  and  daughter  were  called 
op.  My  landlord  was  father  and  clerk  and  all 
tof ether;  and  we  were  married,  and  very  merry 
*e  were;  though  I  confess  the  self-reproaches 
which  I  had  upon  me  before  lay  close  to  me, 
*od  extorted  every  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh 
from  me,  which  my  bridegroom  took  notice  of, 
ud  endeavoured  to  encourage  me,  thinking, 
poor  man,  that  I  had  some  little  hesitation  at  the 
step  I  had  taken  so  hastily. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  that  evening  completely, 
and  yet  all  was  kept  so  private  in  the  inn,  tnat  not 
aiervant  in  the  house  knew  of  it,  for  my  landlady 
and  her  daughter  waited  on  me,  and  would  not 
let  any  one  of  the  maids  come  op  stairs,  except 
while  we  were  at  supper.  My  lan<ilady*s  daughter 
1  called  my  bride-maid,  and  sending  for  a  shop- 
keeper the  next  morning,  I  gave  the  young 
woman  a  good  suit  of  knots,  as  good  as  the  town 
woQld  afford,  and  finding  it  was  a  lace*  making 
town,  I  gave  her  mother  a  piece  of  bone-lace  for 
thead. 

One  reason  that  my  landlord  was  so  close  was, 
that  he  waa  unwilling  the  minister  of  the  parish 
«hoald  bear  of  it ;  but  for  all  that  somebody 
tieard  of  it,  so  as  that  we  had  the  bells  set  at 
rinf^ng  the  next  morning  early ;  and  the  music, 
Mch  as  the  town  would  afford,  under  our  window. 
But  my  landlord  brazened  it  out,  that  we  were 
nsnied  before  we  came  thither,  only  that,  being 
bis  former  guests  we  would  have  our  wedding 
aopper  at  his  house. 


We  could  not  find  in  our  hearts  to  stir  the 
next  day ;  for,  in  short,  having  been  disturbed  by 
the  belis  in  the  morning,  and  having,  perhaps, 
not  slept  over  much  before,  we  were  so  sleepy 
afterwards  that  we  lay  in  bed  till  almost  twelve 
o'clock. 

I  begged  my  landlady  that  we  might  not  have 
anv  more  music  in  the  town  nor  ringing  of 
bells,  and  she  managed  it  so  well  that  we  were 
very  quiet.  But  an  odd  passage  interrupted  ill 
my  mirth  for  a  good  while  ;  the  great  room  of 
this  house  looked  into  the  street,  and  my  new 
spouse  being  below  stairs,  I  had  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  it  being  a  pleasant  warm 
day,  I  had  opened  the  window,  and  was  standing 
at  it  for  some  air,  when  I  saw  three  gentlemen 
come  by  on  horseback,  and  go  into  an  inn  just 
against  us. 

It  was  not  to  be  concealed,  nor  was  it  so  doubt- 
ful as  to  leave  me  any  room  to  oueation  it,  but 
the  second  of  these  three  was  my  Lancashire  bus- 
band.  I  was  frightened  to  death,  I  never  was  in 
such  consternation  in  my  life,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  ground ;  my  blood  ran  chill 
in  my  veins,  and  I  trembled  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
cold  fit  of  an  ague.  1  say  there  was  no  room  to 
question  the  truth  of  it ;  I  knew  his  clothes, 
1  knew  his  horse,  and  I  knew  his  face. 

The  first  sensible  reflection  I  made  was,  that 
my  husband  was  Aot  by  to  see  my  disorder,  and 
that  I  was  very  glud  of.  The  gentlemen  had  not 
been  long  in  the  house,  but  they  came  to  the 
window  of  their  room,  as  is  usual ;  but  my  win- 
dow was  shut,  you  may  be  sure.  However,  1 
could  not  keep  from  peeping  at  them,  and  there 
I  saw  him  again,  heard  him  call  out  to  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  for  something  he  wanted, 
and  received  all  the  terrifying  confirmations  of 
its  being  the  same  person  that  were  possible  to 
be  had. 

My  next  concern  was  to  know,  if  possible, 
what  was  his  business  there ;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. Sometimes  my  imagination  formed  an 
idea  of  one  frightful  thing,  sometimes  of  another ; 
sometimes  I  thought  he  had  discovered  me,  and 
was  come  to  upbraid  me  with  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  honour ;  and  every  moment  I  fancied  he 
was  coming  up  the  stairs  to  insult  me ;  and  innu- 
merable fancies  came  into  my  head  of  what  was 
never  in  his  head,  nor  ever  could  be,  unless  the 
devil  had  revealed  it  to  him. 

I  remained  in  this  fright  near  two  hours,  and 
scarce  ever  kept  my  eye  from  the  window  or  door 
of  the  inn  w^ere  they  were.  At  last,  hearing  a 
great  clatter  in  the  passage  of  their  inn,  I  ran  to 
the  window,  and,  to  my  great  satisfoction,  saw 
them  all  three  go  out  again  and  travel  on  west- 
ward Had  they  gone  towards  London,  I  should 
have  been  still  in  a  fright,  lest  I  should  meet  him 
on  the  road  again,  and  that  he  should  know  me ; 
but  he  went  the  contrary  way,  and  so  I  was 
eased  of  that  disorder. 

We  resolved  to  be  going  the  next  day,  but 
about  six  o'clock  at  night  we  were  alarmed  with 
a  great  uproar  in  the  street,  and  people  riding  as 
if  they  hiid  been  out  of  their  wits;  and  what  was 
it  but  a  hue  and  cry  after  three  highwaymen 
that  had  robbed  two  ooaches  and  some  other 
travellers,  near  Dunstable  Hill ;  and  notice  hud, 
it  seems,  been  given  that  they  bad  l>een  seen  at 
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Brickm,  at  such  a  hoiue,  meaning  the  house 
where  those  gentlemen  had  been. 

The  house  was  Immediately  beset  and  searched, 
but  there  were  witnesses  enough  that  the  gentle- 
men had  been  gone  above  three  hours.  The 
crowd  having  gathered  about,  we  had  the  news 
presently ;  and  I  was  heartily  concerned  now 
another  way.  I  presently  told  the  people  of  the 
house,  that  I  dared  to  say  those  were  not  the 
persons,  for  that  I  knew  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
oe  a  very  good  person,  and  of  a  gm>d  estate  in 
Lancashire. 

The  constable,  who  came  with  the  hue  and 
cry,  was  immediately  informed  of  this,  and  came 
over  to  me  to  be  satisfied  from  my  own  mouth, 
and  I  assured  him  that  I  saw  the  three  gentle- 
men as  I  was  at  the  window,  that  I  saw  them 
afterwards  at  the  window  of  the  room  they  dined 
in  ;  that  I  saw  them  afterwards  take  horse,  and  I 
could  assure  him  I  knew  one  of  them  to  be  such 
a  man ;  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  vei^  good 
estate  and  an  undoubted  character  in  Lanca- 
shire, from  whence  I  was  just  now  upon  my 
journey. 

The  assurance  with  which  I  delivered  this, 
gave  the  mob  gentry  a  check,  and  gave  the  con- 
stable such  satisfaction,  that  he  immediately 
sounded  a  retreat,  told  his  people  these  were  not 
the  men,  but  that  he  had  an  account  they  were 
very  honest  gentlemen,  and  so  they  went  all 
back  again.  What  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
I  knew  not,  but  certain  it  was  that  the  coaches 
were  robbed  at  Dunstable  Hill,  and  five  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  in  money  taken,  besides  some  of 
the  lace-merchants  that  always  travelled  that 
way  had  been  visited  too ;  as  to  the  three  gen- 
tlemen, that  remains  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

Well,  this  alarm  stopped  us  another  day, 
though  my  spouse  was  for  travelling,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  always  safest  travelling  after  a  rob- 
bery, for  that  the  thieves  were  sure  to  be  gone 
far  enough  off  when  they  had  alarmed  the  coun- 
try; but  I  was  afraid  and  uneasy,  and  indeed 
principally  lest  my  old  acquaintance  should  be 
upon  the  road  still,  and  should  chance  to  see  me. 

I  never  lived  four  pleasanter  days  together  in 
my  life ;  I  was  a  mere  bride  all  this  whfle,  and 
my  new  spouse  strove  to  make  me  entirely  easy 
in  every  thing.  0 1  could  this  state  of  life  have 
continued  1  how  had  all  my  past  troubles  been 
forgot,  and  my  future  sorrows  have  been  avoided  I 
But  I  had  a  past  life  of  a  most  wretched  kind  to 
account  for,  some  of  it  in  this  world  as  well  as  in 
another. 

We  came  away  the  fifth  day ;  and  my  landlord, 
because  he  saw  me  uneasy,  mounted  himself,  his 
son,  and  three  honest  country  fellows,  with  good 
fire-arms,  and,  without  telling  us  of  it,  followed 
the  coach,  and  would  see  us  sde  into  Dunstable ; 
we  could  do  no  less  than  treat  them  very  hand- 
somely at  Dunstable,  which  cost  my  spouse  about 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  and  something  he  gave 
the  men  for  tlieir  time  too,  but  my  lan<&ord 
would  take  nothing  for  himself. 

This  was  the  most  happy  contrivance  for  me 
that  could  have  fallen  out,  for  had  I  come  to 
London  unmarried,  I  must  either  have  come  to 
him  for  the  first  night's  entertainment,  or  have 
discovered  to  him  that  I  had  not  one  acquaint- 
ance in  the  whole  city  of  London  that  could  re- 


ceive a  poor  bride  for  the  first  night's  lodgiDg 
with  her  spouse  :  But  now,  being  an  old  married 
woman,  I  made  no  scruple  of  going  directly  bone 
with  him,  and  there  I  took  possession  at  once  of  a 
house  well  furnished,  and  a  husband  in  very  good 
circumstances,  so  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  a  very 
happv  life,  if  I  knew  how  to  manage  it ;  and  1 
had  leisure  to  consider  of  the  real  value  of  the 
life  I  was  likely  to  live ;  how  different  it  was  to  be 
from  the  loose  ungovemed  part  I  had  acted  be- 
fore, and  how  much  happier  a  life  of  virtue  and 
sobriety  is  than  that  which  we  call  a  life  of 
pleasure. 

0  1  had  this  particular  scene  of  life  lasted,  or 
had  I  learnt  from  that  time  1  enjoyed  it  to  have 
tasted  the  true  sweetness  of  it,  and  had  not  fallen 
.into  that  poverty  which  is  the  sure  bane  of  vir- 
ture,  how  happy  had  I  been,  not  only  here,  but 
perhaps  for  ever.  For  while  I  lived  thus  I  was 
really  a  penitent  for  all  my  life  past ;  I  looked 
back  on  it  with  abhorrence,  and  might  truly  be 
said  to  hate  myself  for  it.  I  often  reflected  bow 
my  lover  at  the  Bath,  struck  by  the  hand  of  God, 
repented  and  abandoned  me,  and  refused  to  see 
me  any  more,  though  he  loved  me  to  an  extreme ; 
but  I,  prompted  b^  that  worst  of  devils,  poverty, 
returned  to  the  vile  practice,  and  made  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  they  call  a  handsome  face  be 
the  relief  to  my  necessities,  and  beauty  be  a 
pimp  to  vice. 

Now  I  seemed  landed  in  a  safe  harboar,  after 
the  stormy  voyage  of  life  past  was  at  an  end ; 
and  I  began  to  be  thankful  for  my  deliverance ; 
I  sat  many  an  hour  by  myself,  and  wept  over  tbc 
remembrance  of  past  follies,  and  the  dreadful  ex- 
travagances of  a  wicked  life,  and  sometimes  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  sincerelv  repented. 

But  there  are  temptations  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  nature  to  resist,  and  few 
know  what  would  be  their  case  If  driven  to  the 
same  exigencies.  As  covetousness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  so  poverty  is,  I  believe,  the  worst  of  all 
snares.  But  I  waive  that  diaoouise  till  I  come 
to  the  experiment 

1  lived  with  this  husband  in  the  utmost  trao- 
quillity.  He  was  a  quiet,  sensible,  sober  mao, 
virtuous,  modest,  sincere,  and  in  his  business 
diligent  and  just.  IBs  business  was  in  a  narrow 
compass,  and  his  income  suflBcient  to  a  plcotifol 
wav  of  living  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  do  not  say 
to  keep  an  equipage  and  make  a  figure,  as  the 
world  calls  it,  nor  did  I  expect  it  or  desire  It ; 
for  as  I  abhorred  the  levity  and  extravagance  of 
my  former  life,  so  I  chose  now  to  live  retired, 
frugal,  and  within  ourselves ;  I  kept  no  com- 
pany, made  no  visits ;  minded  my  family  and 
obliged  my  husband ;  and  this  kind  of  life  be- 
came a  pleasure  to  me. 

We  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  ease 
and  content  for  five  vears,  when  a  sodden  blow 
from  an  almost  invisible  hand  blasted  all  my  hap- 
piness, and  turned  me  out  into  the  world  in  a 
condition  the  reverse  of  all  that  had  been  before 
it. 

My  husband  having  trusted  one  of  his  fellow 
clerks  with  a  sum  of  money  too  much  for  onr 
fortunes  to  bear  the  loss  of,  the  clerk  failed,  and 
the  loss  fell  very  heavy  on  my  husband,  yet  it 
was  not  so  great  neither,  but  if  he  had  had  spirit 
and  courage  to  have  looked  his  misfortunes  in 
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the  ftce,  his  credit  was  bo  good  that,  as  I  told 
him,  be  would  easU j  recover  it  i  for  to  sink  un- 
der trouble  is  to  double  the  weight,  and  he  that 
will  die  in  it  shall  die  in  it. 

It  was  in  vain  to  speak  comfortably  to  him, 
the  wound  had  sank  too  deep,  it  was  a  stab  that 
touched  the  vitab ;  he  grew  roclanchoW  and  dis- 
oouolate,  and  from  thence  lethargic,  and  died. 
I  Ibreiaw  the  blow,  and  was  extremely  oppressed 
in  my  mind,  for  I  saw  evidently  that  if  he  died 
I  was  undone. 

I  had  had  two  children  by  him  and  no  more ; 
tat  to  tell  the  truth,  it  began  to  be  time  for  me 
to  leave  off  bearing  chtldiin,  for  I  was  now  eight 
and  forty,  and  I  suppose  if  he  had  lived  I  should 
have  had  no  more. 

I  was  now  left  in  a  dismal  and  disconsolate 
caie  indeed,  and  in  several  thhigs  worse  than 
ever.  First,  it  was  past  the  flouri^iii^  time  with 
rae  when  I  might  expect  to  be  courted  for  a 
mistress ;  that  agreeable  part  had  declined  some 
time,  and  the  ruins  only  appeared  of  what  had 
been ;  and  that  which  was  worse  than  all  was 
this,  that  I  was  the  most  dejected,  disconsolate 
creature  alive.  I  that  had  encouraged  my  hus- 
band, and  endeavoured  to  support  his  spirits 
ouier  his  trouble,  could  not  support  my  own ;  I 
wanted  that  spirit  in  trouble  which  I  told  him 
was  so  necessary  to  hun  for  bearing  the  bur- 
then. 

But  my  case  was  indeed  deplorable,  for  I  was 
left  perfectly  IHendless  and  helpless,  and  the  loss 
my  husband  had  sustained  had  reduced  his  cir- 
cumstances so  low,  that  though  indeed  I  was  not 
in  debt,  vet  I  could  easily  foresee  that  what  was 
left  would  not  support  me  long;  that  while  it 
wasted  daily  for  subsistence,  I  had  no  way  to  in- 
crease it  one  shilling,  so  that  it  would  soon  be  all 
spent,  and  then  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the 
utmost  distress,  and  this  represented  itself  so 
lively  to  my  thoughts,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
come  before  it  was  reallv  venr  near ;  also  my 
very  apprehensions  doubled  the  misery,  for  I 
fiucled  every  sixpence  that  I  paid  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  the  last  that  I  had  in  the  world,  and 
that  to-morrow  I  was  to  &8t  and  be  starved  to 
death. 

In  this  distress  I  had  no  assistant,  no  friend  to 
comfort  or  advise  me.  I  sat  and  cried,  and  tor- 
mented myself  night  and  day ;  wringing  my 
hands,  and  sometimes  raving  like  a  distracted 
woman ;  and  indeed  I  have  often  wondered  it 
had  not  affected  my  reason,  for  I  had  the  vapours 
to  such  a  degree,  that  my  understanding  was 
sometimes  quite  lost  in  fancies  and  imaginations. 

I  Kved  two  years  in  this  dismal  condition, 
vastmg  that  little  I  had,  weeping  continually 
over  my  dismal  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were 
only  bleeding  to  death,  without  the  least  hope 
or  prospect  of  help  from  God  or  man ;  and  now 
I  cried  so  long,  and  so  often,  that  tears  were,  as 
I  might  say,  exhausted,  and  I  began  to  be  des- 
perate, for  I  grew  poor  apace. 

For  a  little  relief  I  hail  put  off  my  house  and 
took  lodgings,  and  as  I  was  reducing  my  living, 
so  I  sold  off  most  of  my  goods,  which  put  a  little 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  I  lived  near  a  vear 
upon  that,  spending  very  sparingly,  and  eking 
things  out  to  the  utmost ;  but  still  when  I  looked 
before   me,  my  very  heart  would  sink  within 


me  at  the  inevitable  approach  of  misery  and 
want  O  let  none  read  this  part  without  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  a  draolate 
state,  and  how  they  would  grapple  with  mere 
want  of  friends  and  want  of  br^ ;  it  will  certainly 
make  them  think  not  of  sparing  what  they  have 
only,  but  of  looking  up  to  heaven  for  support, 
and  of  the  wise  man*s  prayer—-"  Give  me  not 
poverty  lest  I  steal." 

Let  them  remember  that  a  time  of  distress  is 
a  time  of  dreadful  temptation,  and  all  the  strength 
to  resist  is  taken  away.  Poverty  presses,  the 
soul  is  made  desperate  by  distress,  and  what  can 
be  done?  It  was  one  evening,  when  being 
brought,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  last  gasp,  I  think 
I  may  truly  say  I  was  distracted  and  raving, 
when  prompted  bv  I  know  not  what  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  doing  I  did  not  know  what  or  why,  I 
dressed  me,  for  I  had  still  prettv  good  clothes, 
and  went  out  I  am  very  sure  I  hed  no  manner 
of  design  in  my  head  when  I  went  out  I  nei- 
ther knew  or  considered  where  to  go  or  on  what 
business ;  but  as  the  devil  carried  me  out  and 
laid  his  bait  for  me,  so  he  brought  me  to  be  sure 
to  the  place,  for  I  knew  not  whither  I  was  going 
or  what  I  did. 

Wandering  thus  about  I  knew  not  whither,  I 
passed  by  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Leadenhall 
street,  where  I  saw  lie  on  a  stool  just  before  the 
counter  a  little  bundle  wrapt  in  a  white  cloth ; 
beyond  it  stood  a  maid  servant  with  her  back  to 
it,  looking  up  towards  the  top  of  the  shop,  where 
the  apothecary's  apprentice,  as  I  suppose,  was 
standing  up  on  the  counter,  with  his  back  also  to 
the  door,  and  a  candle  In  his  hand,  looking  and 
reaching  up  to  the  upper  shelf  for  something  he 
wanted,  so  that  both  were  engaged  mighty  ear- 
nestly, and  nobody  else  hi  the  shop. 

This  was  the  bait ;  and  the  devil,  who  I  said 
laid  the  snare,  as  readily  prompted  me  as  if  he 
had  spoke ;  for  I  remember,  and  never  shall  for- 
get, it  was  like  a  voice  spoken  to  me  over  the 
shoulder. 

"  Take  the  bundle — be  quick — do  it  this  mo- 
ment" 

It  was  no  sooner  said,  but  I  stepped  into  the 
shop,  and,  with  my  back  to  the  wench,  as  if  I 
had  stood  up  for  a  cart  that  was  gouig  by,  I  put 
my  hand  behind  me  and  took  the  bundle,  and 
went  off  with  it,  the  maid  or  the  fellow  not  per- 
ceiving me,  or  any  one  else. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  horror  of  my 
soul  all  the  while  I  did  it  When  I  went  away 
I  had  no  heart  to  run,  or  scarce  to  mend  my  pace. 
I  crossed  tiie  street  indeed,  and  went  down  the 
first  turning  I  came  to,  and  1  think  it  was  a  street 
that  went  through  into  Fenchurch  street ;  from 
thence  I  crossed  and  turned  through  so  many 
ways  and  turnings  that  I  could  never  tell  which 
way  it  was,  nor  where  I  went  for  I  felt  not  the 
ground  I  stept  on,  and  the  farther  I  was  out  of 
danger  the  faater  1  went,  till,  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  I  was  forced  to  sit  down  on  a  little  bench 
at  a  door,  and  then  I  began  to  recover,  and  found 
I  was  got  into  Thames  street  near  fiillingagate.  I 
rested  me  a  little  and  went  on.  My  bloiod  was 
all  on  fire ;  my  heart  beat  as  if  I  was  in  a  sudden 
fright ;  in  short,  I  was  under  such  a  surprise 
that  1  still  knew  not  whither  I  was  going  or  what 
to  do. 
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After  I  had  tired  myself  thus  with  walkiDg  a 
long  way  about,  and  lo  eagerly,  I  began  to  con- 
sider and  make  home  to  my  lodging,  where  I 
came  about  nine  o*clock  at  niirht 

What  the  bundle  was  made  up  for,  or  on  what 
occasion  laid  where  I  found  it,  I  knew  not ;  but 
when  I  came  to  open  it,  I  found  there  was  a  suit 
of  child-bed  linen  in  it,  very  good  and  almost 
new,  the  lace  very  6ne.  There  was  a  silver  por- 
ringer of  a  pint,  a  small  silver  mugr,  and  six 
spoons ;  with  some  other  linen,  a  good  smook, 
and  three  silk  handkerchiefs ;  and  in  the  mug, 
wrapt  up  in  a  paper,  eighteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence in  money. 

All  the  while  I  was  opening  these  things  I  was 
under  such  dreadful  impressions  of  fear,  and  in 
such  terror  of  mind,  though  I  was  perfectly  safe, 
that  I  cannot  express  the  manner  of  it  I  sat  me 
down  and  cried  most  vehemently.  *'  Lord,*'  said 
I,  "  what  am  I  now?_A  thief!  Why,  I  shall  be 
taken  next  time  and  carried  to  Newgate  and  be 
tried  for  my  life  r  And  with  that  I  cried  again  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  sure,  as  poor  as  I  was,  if 
I  had  durst,  for  fear,  I  would  certainly  have  car- 
ried, the  things  back  again ;  but  that  went  off 
after  a  while. 

Well,  I  went  to  bed  for  that  night,  but  slept 
little ;  the  horror  of  the  fact  was  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did  all  night  and 
all  the  next  day.  Then  I  was  impatient  to  bear 
some  news  of  the  loss,  and  would  nUn  know  how 
it  was,  whether  they  were  a  poor  body*s  goods  or 
a  rich.  "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  it  may  be  some  poor 
widow  like  mc,  that  had  packed  up  their  goods 
to  go  and  sell  them  for  a  little  bread  for  herself 
and  her  poor  child,  and  are  now  starving  and 
breaking  their  hearts  for  want  of  that  little  they 
would  have  fetched  ;**  and  this  thought  tormented 
me  worse  than  all  the  rest  for  three  or  four  days. 
But  my  own  distresses  silenced  all  these  reflec- 
tions, and  the  prospect  of  my  starving,  which 
grew  everv  day  more  trishtful  to  me,  hardened 
my  heart  by  degrees,  ft  was  then  pduticularlv 
heavy  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  been  reformed, 
and  had,  as  I  hoped,  repented  of  all  my  past 
wickedness ;  that  I  had  lived  a  sober,  grave,  re- 
tired life  for  several  years.  But  now  I  should 
be  driven,  by  the  dreadful  necessity  of  my  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  gates  of  destruction,  soul  and 
body;  and  two  or  three  times  I  fell  upon  my 
knees,  praying  to  God,  as  well  as  I  could,  for  de- 
liverance. But  I  cannot  but  say  my  prayers  had 
no  hope  in  them.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  U 
was  all  fear  without,  and  dark  within  ;  and  I  re- 
flected upon  my  past  life  as  not  sincerely  re- 
pented of,  that  heaven  was  now  beginning  to 
punish  me  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  would 
make  me  as  miserable  as  I  had  been  wicked. 

Had  I  gone  on  here  I  had  perhaps  been  a  true 
penitent  But  I  had  an  evil  councillor  within, 
and  he  was  continual^  prompting  mo  to  relieve 
myself  by  the  worst  means ;  so  one  evening  he 
tempted  me  sgain  by  the  same  wicked  impulse 
that  had  said  "  Take  that  bundle,**  and  go  and 
seek  for  what  might  happen. 

I  went  out  now  by  daylight,  and  wandered 
about  I  knew  not  whither,  and  in  search  of  I 
knew  not  what,  when  the  devil  put  a  snare  in  my 
way  of  a  dreadful  nature  indeed,  and  such  a  one 
as   I  have  never  bad  before  or  since.    Going 


through  Aldersgate  street,  there  was  a  pretty 
little  child  had  been  at  a  dancing-school,  and  was 
going  home  all  alone,  and  my  prompter,  like  a 
true  devil,  set  me  upon  this  innocent  ereatofe. 
I  talked  to  it,  and  it  prattled  to  me  i^piin,  and  I 
took  it  by  the  band  and  led  it  ahmg  tiU  I  came 
to  a  paved  alley  that  goes  into  Bartholooew 
close,  and  I  led  it  in  there.  The  chiU  saki  that 
was  not  its  way  home. 

I  said,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is ;  I  wiU  show  yos 
the  way  home.** 

The  child  had  a  little  necklace  on  of  gold 
beads,  and  I  had  my  eye  upon  that,  and  in  the 
dark  of  the  alley  I  stood,  pretending  to  mend  the 
child's  clog  that  was  loose,  and  took  off  her  neck- 
lace, and  the  child  never  felt  it,  and  so  led  the 
child  on  again. 

Here,  I  sav,  the  devO  put  me  opoo  UUing  the 
child  in  the  dark  allejr,  that  it  might  not  cry ;  bot 
the  very  thought  frightened  me  ao  that  I  was 
ready  to'  drop  down,  but  I  turned  the  child  aboat 
and  bade  it  go  back  again,  for  that  was  not  iti 
way  home.  She  said  she  would,  and  I  went 
through  Bartholomew  close,  and  then  toned 
round  to  another  passage  that  goes  into  Loog 
lane ;  so  away  into  Charterhouse  square,  and 
out  into  St  John's  street ;  then  crossing  into 
Smithfleld,  went  down  Chick-lane  and  into  Field 
lane  to  Holbom  bridge,  when  mixing  with  the 
crowd  of  people  usually  passing  there,  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  been  found  out;  and  thus  1 
enterprised  my  second  sally  into  the  worid. 

The  thoughts  of  this  booty  put  out  all  the 
thoughU  of  the  flrst,  and  the  reflections  I  bad 
made  wore  quickly  off.  Poverty,  as  I  have  said, 
hardened  my  heart,  and  my  own  necessities  msde 
me  regardless  of  anything.  The  last  aflUr  left  no 
great  concern  upon  me,  for  as  I  did  the  poor  child 
no  harm,  I  only  said  to  myself.  I  had  given  the 
parents  a  just  reproof  for  their  negligence  io 
leaving  the  poor  little  lamb  to  come  home  by 
itself,  and  it  would  teach  them  to  take  more  care 
of  it  another  time. 

This  string  of  beads  was  worth  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds;  I  suppose  it  might  have 
been  formerly  the  mother's,  for  it  was  too  big  for 
the  child's  wear,  but  that  perhaps  the  vanity  of 
the  mother  to  have  her  child  look  fine  at  the 
dancing-school  had  made  her  let  the  child  wear 
it  And  no  doubt  the  child  had  a  maid  to  take 
care  of  it ;  but  she,  like  a  careless  jade,  wai 
taken  up  perhaps  with  some  fellow  that  had  met 
her,  and  so  the  poor  baby  wandered  till  it  fell 
into  my  hands. 

However,  I  did  the  child  no  harm ;  I  did  not 
to  much  as  frighten  it,  for  I  had  a  great  many 
tender  ihoughU  about  me  yet  and  did  nothing 
but  what  as  I  may  say,  mere  necessity  drove 
me  to. 

I  had  a  great  many  adventures  after  this,  but 
I  was  young  in  the  business,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  manage,  otherwise  than  as  the  devil  put 
things  into  my  head ;  and  indeed  he  was  seldom 
backward  to  me.  One  adventure  I  had  which 
was  very  lucky  to  me;  I  was  going  through 
Lombard  street  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  just 
by  the  end  of  the  Three  King  court  when  on  a 
«udden  comes  a  fellow  running  by  me  as  swift  ai 
lightning,  and  throws  a  bundle  that  was  in  his 
hand  just  behind  me,  as  I  stood  up  against  the 
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corner  of  the  bouse  at  the  taming  into  the  alley. 
Juflt  u  he  threw  it  in  be  said,  *'  God  bless  you, 
aiiiress,  let  it  lie  there  a  little,**  and  away  he 
niM  as  swift  as  the  wind :  after  him  comes  two 
more,  tad  immediately  a  young  fellow  without 
his  hat,  crjmg**  Stop  thief,**  and  after  him  two  or 
three  more.  They  pursued  the  two  last  fellows  so 
doM  that  they  were  forced  to  drop  what  they 
had  got,  and  one  of  them  was  taken  into  the 
bargim,  the  other  got  off  free. 

I  flood  stock  still  all  this  while  till  they  came 
back,  draggmg  the  poor  fellow  they  had  taken, 
aod  lagging  the  things  they  had  fonnd,  extremely 
veil  satisfied  they  had  recovered  the  booty,  and 
taken  the  thief  j  and  thus  they  passed  by  me, 
for  1  looked  only  like  one  who  stood  up  while  the 
cro<vd  was  gone. 

Once  or  twice  I  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
but  the  people  neglected  answering  me,  and  I 
was  not  yery  importunate ;  bat  after  the  crowd 
was  wholly  passed,  I  took  my  opportunity  to  turn 
aboat  and  take  up  what  was  behind  me  and  walk 
away.  This  indeed  I  did  with  less  disturbance 
than  I  had  done  formerly,  for  these  things  I  did 
not  steal,  but  they  were  stolen  to  my  hand.  I 
got  safe  to  my  lodging  with  this  cargo,  which 
was  a  piece  of  fine  black  lustring  silk,  and  a  piece 
of  velvet;  the  latter  was  but  part  of  a  piece  of 
about  eleven  yards;  the  former  was  a  whole 
piece  of  near  fifty  yards. 

I  had  pretty  good  luck  thus  fkr,  and  I  made 
seTeral  adventures  more,  though  with  but  small 
purchase,  yet  with  good  success ;  but  I  went  in 
daily  dread  that  some  mischief  would  befal  me, 
and  that  I  should  certainly  come  to  be  hanged 
St  last.  The  impression  this  mode  on  me  was  too 
strong  to  be  slighted,  and  it  kept  me  from  making 
attempts  that  for  aught  I  know  might  have  been 
very  safely  perform^ ;  but  one  thing  I  cannot 
oout,  which  was  a  bait  to  me  many  a  day. 
I  walked  frequently  out  into  the  villages  round 
the  town  to  see  if  nothing  would  fall  in  my  way 
there;  aod  going  by  a  bouse  near  Stepney,  I 
>aw  on  the  window  board  two  rings,  one  a  small 
diamond  ring,  and  the  other  a  plain  gold  ring ; 
to  be  sore  laid  there  by  some  thoughtlesa  lady 
that  had  more  money  than  forecast,  perhaps  only 
till  she  washed  her  hands. 

I  walked  several  times  by  the  window  to  oh- 
in^e  if  I  could  seo  whether  there  was  anybody 
ia  the  room  or  no,  and  I  could  see  nobody,  but 
itOl  I  was  not  sure ;  it  came  presently  into  my 
thoughts  to  rap  at  the  glass,  as  if  1  wanted  to 
ipeak  to  someoody,  and  if  anybody  was  there 
they  would  be  sure  to  come  to  the  window,  and 
then  I  would  tell  them  to  remove  those  rings,  for 
that  I  had  seen  two  suspicious  fellows  take 
Dotice  of  them.  This  was  a  ready  thought;  I 
rapped  once  or  twice  and  nobody  came,  when 
seeing  the  coast  clear,  I  thrust  hard  against  the 
■qoare  of  glass,  and  broke  it  with  very  little 
Doise,  and  took  out  the  two  rings,  and  walked 
away  with  them  very  safe.  The  diamond  ring 
was  worth  about  three  pounds,  and  the  other 
aboat  nine  diillinga 

I  was  now  at  a  loss  for  a  market  for  my  goods, 
uid  especially  for  my  two  pieces  of  silk.  I  was 
^'ery  loth  to  dispose  of  them  for  a  trifle,  as  the 
poor  unhappy  thieves  in  general  do,  who,  after 
they  have  ventured  their  lives  for,  perhaps,  a  thing 


of  value,  are  forced  to  sell  it  for  a  song  when 
they  have  done.  But  I  was  resolved  I  would  not 
do  this,  whatever  shift  I  made.  However,  I  did 
not  well  know  what  course  to  take ;  at  last  I  re- 
solved to  go  to  my  old  governess,  and  acquaint 
myself  with   her  again.     I  had  ponctually  sup- 

Elied  the  five  pounds  a  year  to  her  for  my  little 
oy  as  long  as  I  was  able,  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  pot  a  stop  to  it.  However,  I  had  written  a 
letter  to  her,  wherein  I  had  told  her  my  circum- 
stances were  reduced  very  low ;  that  I  had  lost 
my  husband,  and  tliat  I  was  not  able  to  do  it 
any  longer,  and  begged  that  the  poor  child  might 
not  suffer  too  much  for  its  mother's  misfortunes. 

I  now  made  her  a  visit,  and  I  found  that  she 
drove  something  of  the  old  trade  still,  but  that 
she  was  not  in  such  flourishing  dreumkances  as 
before ;  for  she  had  been  sued  by  a  certain  gen- 
tleman who  had  had  his  daoffhter  stolen  from  him 
and  who,  it  seems,  she  had  helped  to  convey  away ; 
and  it  was  very  narrowly  that  she  escaiped  the 
gallows.  The  expense  also  had  ravaged  her,  and 
she  was  become  very  poor ;  her  house  was  but 
meanly  furnished,  and  she  was  not  in  such  repute 
for  her  practice  as  before ;  however,  she  stood 
upon  her  legs,  as  they  say,  and  as  she  was  a 
stirring  bustting  woman,  and  had  some  stock 
left,  die  was  turned  pawn-broker,  and  lived 
pretty  well. 

She  received  me  very  civilly,  and  with  her  usual 
obliging  manner  told  me  she  would  not  have  the 
les^  respect  for  me  for  my  being  reduced ;  that  she 
had  taken  care  my  boy  was  very  well  looked  after, 
though  I  could  not  pay  for  him,  and  that  the 
woman  that  had  him  was  easy,  so  that  I  needed 
not  trouble  myself  about  him,  till  I  might  be 
better  able  to  do  it  effectually. 

1  told  her  that  I  had  not  much  money  left,  but 
that  I  had  some  things  that  were  monies  worth, 
if  she  could  tell  me  how  I  might  turn  them  into 
money.  She  asked  me  what  it  was  I  had.  I 
pulled  out  the  string  of  gold  beads,  and  told  her 
it  was  one  of  my  husband's  presents  to  me ;  then 
I  showed  her  the  two  parcels  of  silk  which  I 
told  her  1  had  from  Ireland,  and  brought  up  to 
town  with  me,  and  the  little  diamond  ring.  As 
to  the  small  parcel  of  plate  and  spoons,  I  had 
found  means  to  dispose  of  them  myself  t>efore ; 
and  as  for  the  chDd-bed  linen  I  had,  she  offered 
me  to  take  it  herself,  believing  it  to  be  my  own. 
She  told  me  she  was  turned  pawn-broker,  and 
that  ibe  would  sell  those  things  for  me  as 
pawned  to  her,  and  so  she  sent  presently  for 
proper  agents  that  bought  them,  being  in  her 
hands,  without  any  scruple,  and  gave  good  prices 
too. 

I  now  began  to  think  this  necessary  woman 
might  help  me  a  little  in  my  low  condition  to 
some  business,  for  I  would  gladly  have  turned 
my  hand  to  any  honest  employment  if  I  could 
have  got  it ;  but  here  she  was  deficient  Honest 
business  did  not  come  within  her  reach ;  if  1  had 
been  younger,  perhaps  she  might  have  helped  me 
to  a  spark,  but  my  thoughts  were  of  that  kind  of 
livelihood  as  being  quite  out  of  the  way  after 
fifty,  which  was  my  cose,  and  so  I  told  her. 

She  invited  me  at  last  to  come,  and  be  at  her 
house  Ull  1  could  find  something  to  do,  and  it 
should  cost  me  very  little ;  and  this  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted of,  and  now  living  a  little  easier,  1  entered 
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into  aoine  metMres  to  have  my  little  ton  by  my 
last  buaband  takn  care  of;  and  this  she  made 
easy  too»  reserviog  a  payment  only  of  five  pounds 
a  year,  if  I  could  pay  it  This  was  such  a  help 
tome,  that  for  a  good  while  I  left  off  the  widied 
trade  that  I  had  so  newly  taken  up ;  and  gladly 
I  w^uld  have  got  my  bread  by  the  help  of  my 
needle  if  I  could  have  got  work,  but  that  was 
very  hard  to  do  for  one  that  had  no  manner  of 
acquaintance  in  the  world. 

However,  at  last  I  got  some  quUting-work  for 
Isdies*  beds,  petticoats,  and  the  like;  and  this  I 
liked  very  well  and  worked  very  hard,  and  with 
this  I  began  to  live ;  but  the  diligent  devil,  who 
resolved  I  shoukl  continue  in  his  service,  conti- 
nually prompted  me  to  ao  out  and  take  a  walk, 
that  is  to  say,  to  see  if  anything  would  offer  In 
the  old  way. 

One  evening  I  blindly  obeyed  his  summons, 
and  fetched  a  long  drouit  through  the  streets, 
but  met  with  no  purchase,  and  came  home  very 
weary,  and  empty ;  but  not  content  with  that,  I 
went  out  the  next  evening  too,  when  going  by  an 
alehouse  I  saw  the  door  of  a  little  room  4»en, 
next  the  very  street,  and  on  the  table  a  sUver 
tankard,  things  much  in  use  in  public  houses  at 
that  time.  It  teems  some  company  had  been 
drinking  there,  and  the  careless  boys  had  foigot 
to  take  it  away. 

I  went  into  the  box  frankly,  and  setting  the 
silver  tankard  on  the  comer  of  the  bench,  I  sat 
down  before  it  and  knocked  with  my  foot ;  a  boy 
came  presently,  and  I  bade  him  fetch  me  a  pint  of 
warm  ale,  for  it  was  cold  weather.  The  boy 
ran,  and  I  heard  him  go  down  to  the  cellar  to 
draw  ale.  While  the  boy  was  gone,  another 
boy  came  into  the  room,  and  cried,  **  Do  you 
call  ?  *'  I  spoke  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  said, 
*«  No,  child,  the  boy  is  gone  for  a  pint  of  ale  for 
me.** 

While  I  sat  here  I  heard  the  woman  in  the  bar 
say,  **  Are  they  all  gone  in  No.  5  ?"  which  was  the 
box  I  sat  in,  and  the  boy  said  *'  Yes.** 

■*  Who  fetched  the  tankard  away  ?**  says  the 
woman. 

'*  I  did,**  says  another  boy ;  **  that  is  it,  pointing, 
it  seems,  to  another  tankard  which  he  had  fetched 
from  another  box  by  mistake ;  or  else  it  must  be 
that  the  rogue  forgot  that  he  had  not  brought  it 
in,  which  certainly  he  had  not 

I  heard  all  this,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I 
found  plainly  that  the  tankai^  was  not  missed, 
and  that  they  concluded  it  was  fetched  away ; 
so  I  drank  my  ale,  called  to  pay,  and  as  I  went 
I  said,  **  Take  care  of  your  plate,  child,"  mean- 
ing  a  silver  pint  mug,  which  he  brought  me  drink 
in.  The  boy  said,'*  Yes,  madam;  very  welcome,'* 
and  away  I  came. 

I  came  home  to  my  governess,  and  now  I 
thought  it  was  a  time  to  try  her,  that  If  I  might 
be  put  to  the  necessity  of  being  exposed,  she 
might  offer  me  some  assistance.  When  I  had 
been  at  home  some  time  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  talking  to  her,  I  told  her  I  had  a  secret  of  the 
peatest  consequence  in  the  world  to  commit  to 
her,  if  she  had  respect  enouffh  for  me  to  keep  it 
a  secret.  She*  told  me  she  had  kept  one  of  my 
lecrets  faithfully,  why  should  J  doubt  her  keep- 
ing another  ?  I  told  her  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world  had  befoUen  me>  and  that  it  had  made 


a  thief  of  me,  even  without  any  design ;  and  lo 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  the  tankard. 

**  And  have  you  brought  it  away  with  yoo,  my 
dear?"  says  she. 

**  To  be  sure  1  have,**  says  I,  and  showed  it 
her. 

**  But  what  shall  I  do  now?"  says  I;  **  must 
not  I  carry  it  again  ?** 

«*  Carry  it  again  r*  says  she,  **  ay,  if  you  uv 
minded  to  be  sent  to  Newgate  for  stealhig  it** 

•«  Why,"  says  I,  *•  they  cannot  be  so  base  to 
stop  me  when  I  carry  it  to  them  again?" 

*•  You  don't  know  those  sort  of  people,  chfld." 
says  she ;  "  they  wiU  not  only  carry  you  to  New- 
gate, but  hang  you  too,  without  any  regard  to 
the  honesty  of  returning  It ;  or  bring  in  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  other  tankards  they  have  lost  for 
you  to  pay  for." 

**  What  most  I  do  then  ?"  says  I. 

**  Nay,"  says  she,  **  as  you  have  played  (he 
cunning  part  and  stole  it  you  must  even  keep  it; 
there  is  no  going  back  now  ;  besides,  chUd,"  tays 
she,  **  don*t  you  want  it  more  than  they  do?  I 
wiidi  you  could  light  of  such  a  bargain  once  a 
week." 

This  gave  me  a  new  notion  of  my  govemev, 
and  that  since  she  was  turned  pawnbroker  ihe 
bad  a  sort  of  people  about  her  that  were  none  of 
the  honest  ones  that  I  had  met  with  there  be- 
fore. 

I  had  not  been  long  there,  but  I  discovered  it 
more  plainly  than  before,  for  every  now  and  then 
I  saw  hilts  of  swords,  spoons,  forks,  tankards,  sod 
all  such  kind  of  ware  brought  in,  not  to  be 
pawned,  but  to  be  sold  downright ;  and  the 
bought  every thinff  that  came  without  askiD|  any 
questions,  but  had  very  good  bargains,  u  I  found 
by  her  discourse. 

I  found  also  that  in  the  following  this  trade 
she  always  melted  down  the  plate  she  bought 
that  it  might  not  be  challenged  ;  and  she  came 
to  me  and  told  me  one  momiog  that  she  was 
going  to  melt,  and  if  I  would,  she  would  pot  n)- 
tankard  in,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  any- 
body. 

I  told  her  with  all  my  heart ;  so  she  weighed 
it,  and  allowed  me  the  full  value  in  silver  again ; 
but  I  found  she  did  not  do  the  same  to  the  rest 
of  her  customers. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  was  at  work  and  very 
melancholy,  she  begins  to  ask  me  what  the  mat- 
ter was,  as  she  was  used  to  do. 

I  told  her  my  heart  was  heavy,  I  had  little 
work,  and  nothing  to  live  on,  and  knew  not  what 
courae  to  take. 

She  laughed  and  told  me  I  must  go  out  again 
and  try  my  fortune,  it  might  be  that  I  mlgbt 
meet  with  another  piece  of  plate. 

"  Oh.  mother,"  says  I,  '*  that  is  a  trade  I  have 
no  skill  in,  and  if  I  should  be  taken  I  am  undooe 
at  once." 

Says  she,  '*  I  could  help  you  to  a  schoolmis- 
tress that  shall  make  you  as  dexterous  as  her- 
self." 

I  trembled  at  that  proposal,  for  hitherto  I  had 
had  no  nonfederates,  nor  an^  acquaintance  among 
that  tribe;  but  she  conquered  all  ray  modesty 
and  all  my  fears ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  the  help 
of  this  confederate,  Y  grew  as  impudent  a  thieC 
and  as  dexterous  as  ever  Moll  Cut- Purse  waa, 
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tboaifa,  if  ftme  doei  not  beUe  her,  not  half  bo 
bandaome. 

Hie  comrade  she  helped  me  to  dealt  in  three 
sorb  of  craft ;  viz.  ahop-liftini^,  stealing  of  shop- 
books  and  pocket-books,  and  talking  off  gold 
watches  from  the  ladies*  sides,  and  this  last  she 
did  BO  dexteroosiy  that  no  woman  ever  arrived 
to  the  perfection  of  that  art,  so  as  to  do  it  like 
her.  I  liked  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  things 
i^eiy  well,  and  I  attended  her  some  time  in  the 
practice,  just  as  a  deputy  attends  a  midwife  with- 
ottt  any  par. 

At  leQgtn  she  put  me  to  practise.  She  had 
shoirnmeher  art,  and  I  had  many  times  unhooked 
a  watch  from  her  own  side  with  great  dexterity. 
At  last  she  showed  me  a  prize,  and  this  was  a 
yoQDg  lady  big  with  child,  who  had  a  charming 
intch ;  the  thing  was  to  be  done  as  she  came  out 
of  chnrch.  She  goes  on  one  side  of  the  lady,  and 
pretends,  just  as  she  came  to  the  steps,  to  fall, 
and  fen  against  the  lady  with  so  much  violence 
as  pat  her  into  a  great  fright,  and  both  cried  out 
terrftly.  In  the  very  moment  that  she  jostled 
the  lady,  I  had  hold  of  the  watch,  and  holding  it 
the  right  way,  the  start  she  gave  drew  the  hook 
oQt,  and  she'  never  felt  it  I  made  off  immedi- 
ately, and  left  my  schoolmistress  to  come  out  of 
her  pretended  fright  gradually,  and  the  lady  too ; 
and  presently  the  watch  was  missed. 

"  Aye,"  says  my  comrade,  "  then  it  was  those 
rogiica  that  thrust  me  down,  I  warrant  ye ;  I 
wonder  the  gentlewoman  did  not  miss  her  watch 
heibre,  then  we  might  have  taken  them." 

She  humoured  the  thing  so  well  that  nobody 
suspected  her,  and  I  was  got  home  a  full  hour  be- 
fore her.  This  waft  my  first  adventure  in  com- 
pany ;  the  watch  was  indeed  a  very  fine  one,  and 
had  a  great  many  trinkets  about  it,  and  my  go- 
verness allowed  us  twenty  pounds  for  it,  of  which 
I  had  half;  and  thus  I  was  entered  a  complete 
thief;  hardened  to  a  pitch  above  all  the  reflections 
of  coosdenee  or  modesty,  and  to  a  degree  which 
I  most  acknowledge  I  never  thought  possible  hi 
me. 

Thos  the  devil  who  began,  by  the  help  of  an 
inesistible  poverty,  to  push  me  into  this  wicked- 
oesi,  brooght  me  on  to  a  height  beyond  the  com- 
nxtt  rate,  even  when  my  necessities  were  not  so 
peat  or  the  prospect  of  my  misery  so  terrifying ; 
for  I  had  now  got  into  a  little  vein  of  work,  and 
tt  I  was  not  at  a  loss  to  handle  my  needle,  it  was 
very  probable,  as  acquaintance  came  in,  I  might 
hare  got  my  bread  honestly  enough. 

I  most  say,  that  if  such  a  prospect  of  work  had 
prcaeoted  itself  at  first  when  I  began  to  feel  the 
approach  of  my  miserable  circumstances — I  say, 
had  tnch  a  prospect  of  getting  my  bread  by 
ny  working  presented  itself,  then  I  had  never 
fdleo  into  S^  wicked  trade,  or  into  such  a  wicked 
gang  as  1  was  now  embarked  with  ;  but  practice 
had  hardened  me,  and  I  grew  audacious  to  the 
int  degree,  and  the  more  so  because  1  had  car- 
ried it  on  so  long,  and  had  never  been  taken  ;  for, 
io  a  word,  my  new  partner  in  wickedness  and  I  went 
oo  together  so  long  without  being  ever  detected, 
^  we  not  only  grew  bold,  but  we  grew  rich, 
>Qd  had  at  one  time  one-and-twenty  gold  watches 
in  our  hands. 

I  remember  that  one  day,  being  a  little  more  se- 
rious than  ordinary,  and  finding  I  had  so  good  a 


stock  beforehand  as  I  had,  for  I  had  near  two 
hundred  pounds  in  money  for  my  share,  it  came 
strongly  into  my  mind,  no  doubt  frt>m  some  kind 
spirit,  if  such  there  be,  that  as  at  first  poverty 
excited  me,  and  my  distresses  drove  me  to  these 
dreadful  shifts,  so  seeing  those  distresses  were 
now  relieved,  and  I  could  also  get  something 
towards  a  maintenance  by  working,  and  had  so 
good  a  bank  to  support  me,  why  should  I  not  now 
leave  off,  as  they  say,  while  I  was  well?  that  1 
could  not  expect  to  go  always  tree,  and  if  I  was 
once  surprised  and  miscarried  I  waa  undone. 

This  was,  doubtless,  the  happy  minute  when, 
if  I  had  hearkened  to  the  bleued  hint,  fixmi 
whatsoever  hand  it  came,  I  had  still  a  cast  for  an 
easy  life ;  but  my  fate  was  otherwise  determined ; 
the  busy  devU  that  so  industriously  drew  me  in, 
had  too  fast  hold  of  me  to  let  me  go  back ;  but 
as  poverty  brought  me  into  the  mire  so  avarice 
kept  me  in  till  there  was  no  going  back.  As  to  the 
arguments  which  myreason  fictated  for  persuading 
me  to  lay  down,  avarice  stept  in  and  said  "  Go  on, 
go  on ;  you  have  had  very  good  luck ;  go  on  till  you 
have  gotten  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  then 
you  shall  leave  off;  and  then  you  may  live  easy 
without  working  at  all." 

Thus  I,  that  was  once  in  the  devil's  ehitches, 
was  held  fast  there  as  with  a  charm,  and  had  no 
power  to  go  without  the  circle  till  I  was  in- 
gulphed  in  labyrinUia  of  trouble  too  great  to  get 
out  at  all 

However,  these  thoughts  left  some  impression 
upon  me,  and  made  me  act  with  some  more  cau- 
tion than  before,  and  more  than  my  directors 
used  for  themselves.  My  comrade,  as  I  called 
her,  but  rather  she  should  have  been  called  my 
teacher,  with  another  of  her  scholars,  was  the 
first  in  the  misfortune,  for  happening  to  be  upon 
the  hunt  for  a  purchase,  they  made  an  attempt 
upon  a  linen-draper  in  Cheapside,  but  were  snap- 
ped by  a  hawk's-eyed  journeyman,  and  seised 
with  two  pieces  of  cambric,  which  were  taken 
also  upon  them. 

This  was  enough  to  lodge  them  both  in  New- 
gate, where  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  some 
of  their  former  ins  brought  to  remembrance ;  two 
other  indictments  being  brought  against  them,  and 
the  f^cts  being  proved  upon  them  they  were  both 
condemned  to  die ;  they  both  pleaded  their  bel- 
lies and  were  both  voted  quick  with  chUd,  though 
my  tutoress  was  no  more  with  child  than  I  was. 

I  went  frequently  to  see  them  and  condole 
with  them,  expecting  that  it  would  be  my  turn 
next ;  but  the  place  gave  me  so  much  horror, 
reflecting  that  it  was  the  place  of  my  unhappy 
bbth  and  of  my  mother's  misfortunes,  that  I 
could  not  bear  it,  so  I  left  off  going  to  see  them ; 
and,  oh  I  could  I  but  have  taken  warning  by  their 
disasters,  I  had  been  happy  still,  for  I  was  yet 
free,  and  had  nothing  brought  against  me;  but  I 
could  not  be — ^my  ndsfortunes  were  not  yet  filled 
up. 

My  oomrade»  having  the  brand  of  an  old  offender, 
was  executed ;  the  younger  offender  was  spared, 
having  obtained  a  reprieve,  but  lay  starving  a  long 
while  in  prison,  till  at  last  she  got  her  name  into 
what  they  call  a  circuit  pardon,  and  so  she  came 
off. 

This  terrible  example  of  my  comrade  fright- 
ened  me  heartily,  and  for  a  good,  while  I  made 
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no  excuTflioot ;  bat  one  night  in  the  neighbour*  |  < 
hood  of  my  govemesi's  house  they  cried  fire ;  my '  { 
goveroeas  looked  out,  for  we  were  all  up,  and ' 
cried  immediately  that  such  a  gentlewoman's 
house  was  all  of  alight  fire  a-top,  and  so  indeed  it 
was. 

Here  she  gave  me  a  jog,  "  Now,  child.**  says  she, 
"  there  is  a  rare  opportunity,  the  fire  being  so 
near  that  you  may  go  to  it  before  the  street  is 
blocked  op  with  the  crowd.**  She  presently  gave 
me  my  cue.  '*Go,  child,**  says  she,  **to  the 
house,  and  run  in  and  tell  the  lady,  or  anybody 
you  see,  that  you  come  to  help  them,  and  that 
you  came  from  such  a  gentlewoman  (that  is  one 
of  her  acquaintance  farther  up  the  street**) 
She  gave  me  the  like  cue  to  the  next  house, 
naming  another  name  that  was  also  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gentlewoman  of  the  house. 

Awav  1  went,  and  coming  to  the  house  I  found 
them  all  in  confusion,  you  may  be  sure.  I  ran  in, 
and  finding  one  of  the  maids,  "  Lord,  sweetheart,** 
said  I,  **  how  came  this  dismal  accident?  Where 
is  vour  mistress,  and  how  does  she  do  ?  Is  she 
safe  ?  and  where  are  the  children  ?  I  come  from 
Madam to  help  you.** 

Away  runs  the  maid — "  Madam,  madam,**  says 
she,  screaming  as  loud  as  she  could  yell,  **  here  is 

a  gentlewoman  come  from  Madam to  help 

ut." 

The  poor  woman  half  out  of  her  wits,  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm  and  two  children,  comes 
towards  me. 

*'  Lord,  madam,**  says  I,  "  let  me  carry  the 

poor  children  to  Madam ;  she  desires  you  to 

send  them ;  she  will  take  care  of  the  poor  lambs  ;** 
and  immediately  I  takes  one  of  them  out  of  her 
hand,  and  she  lifts  the  other  up  into  nty  arms. 

**  Ay,  do,  for  God*s  sake,**  says  she,  *'  carry  them 
to  her.     Oh  thank  her  for  her  kindness.'* 

**  Have  you  anything  else  to  secure,  madam  ?** 
says  I,  *'  she  will  take  care  of  it** 

"  Oh  dear  1  ay,**  says  she,  "  God  blew  her, 
and  thank  her ;  take  this  bundle  of  plate  and 
carry  it  to  her  too.  Oh,  she  is  a  good  woman. 
Oh  Lord  I  we  are  utterly  ruined— utterly  un- 
done :**  and  away  she  runs  fi^m  me  out  of  her 
wits  and  the  maid  after  her,  and  away  comes  1 
with  the  two  children  and  the  bundle. 

I  was  no  sooner  got  into  the  street  but  I  saw 
another  woman  come  to  me.  **  Oh  r*  says  she, 
"  mistress,**  in  a  piteous  tone,  '*  you  will  let  fall 
the  child.  Come,  oome,  this  is  a  sad  time,  let  me 
help  you  ;**  and  immediately  lajs  hold  of  the  bun- 
dle to  carry  it  for  me. 

"  No,**  says  I ;  *'  if  tou  will  help  me,  take  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  lead  it  for  me  but  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  street ;  I  will  go  with  you  and 
iatistyyott  for  your  pains.** 

She  could  not  avoid  going  after  what  I  said ; 
but  the  creature,  in  shoii,  was  one  of  the  same  bu- 
siness with  me  and  wanted  nothing  but  the  bundle. 
However,  she  went  with  me  to  the  door,  for  she 
could  not  help  it.  When  we  were  come  there  I 
whispered  to  her—**  Go,  child,**  said  I,  **  I  under- 
stand your  trade, — ^you  may  meet  with  purchase 
enough." 

She  understood  me,  and  walked  ofl*.     I  thun- 
dered at  the  door  with  the  children,  and  as  the  , 
people  were  raised  before  by  the  noise  of  the  fire  j 
1  was  soon  let  in,  and  I  said,  **  Is  madam  awake  ? 


pray  tell  her  Mrs desires  the  favour  of  her 

to  take  the  two  children  in.     Poor  lady !  she  will 
be  undone,  their  house  is  all  of  a  flame.** 

They  took  the  children  in  very  civilly,  pitied 
the  family  in  distress,  and  awav  came  I  with  my 
bundle.  One  of  the  maids  asked  me  if  I  wm 
not  to  leave  the  bundle  too?  I  said  "  No,  sweet- 
heart, it  is  to  go  to  another  place.  It  doei  not  ; 
belong  to  them.**  j 

I  was  a  great  way  out  of  the  hurry  now,  aod 
so  I  went  on,  clear  of  anybody's  inquiry,  and  ] 
brought  the  bundle  of  plate,  whidi  was  vei7  coo-  ' 
siderable,  straight  home,  and  gave  it  to  my  old 
governess.    She  told  me  she  would  not  kwk  into 
it,  but  bade  me  go  out  again  to  look  out  for  more. 

She  gave  me  the  like  cue  to  the  gentlewomaD 
at  the  next  house  to  that  which  was  on  fire,  aod 
I  did  my  endeavour  to  go ;  but  by  this  time  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  so  great,  and  so  manv  engioei 
playing,  and  the  street  so  thronged  with  people, 
that  I  could  not  get  near  the  house,  whatever  1 
could  do ;  so  I  came  back  again  to  my  go- 
vemess*s,  and  taking  the  bundle  up  into  my 
chamber,  I  began  to  examine  it.  It  is  with  hor- 
ror that  I  tell  what  a  treasure  I  found  there ;  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  besides  most  of  the  family 
plate,  which  was  considerable,  I  found  a  gold 
chain,  an  old-fashioned  thing,  the  locket  of  irhich 
was  broken,  so  that  I  suppose  it  had  not  been 
used  for  some  years,  but  the  gold  was  none  the 
worse  for  that ;  also  a  little  box  of  burying  riog^ 
the  lady*s  wedding  ring,  and  some  broken  biti  of 
old  lodLets  of  gold,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  pune 
with  about  twenty-four  pounds  value  in  old  pieces 
of  gold  coin,  and  several  other  things  of  value. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  the  worst  priie  that 
ever  I  was  concerned  in ;  for  indeed,  though,  ai  I 
have  aaid  above,  I  was  hardened  now  beyond 
the  power  of  all  reflection  in  other  casea,  yet  it 
really  touched  me  to  the  very  soul  when  I  looked 
into  tbia  treasure,  to  think  of  the  poor  disooDSO- 
late  gentlewoman,  who  had  lost  so  much  by  the 
fire  besid(^  and  who  would  think,  to  be  sure, 
that  she  had  saved  her  plate  and  best  things.  How 
she  would  be  surprised  and  afflicted  when  she 
would  find  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  should 
find  that  the  person  who  had  taken  her  cbildrfn 
and  her  goods  hod  not  come,  as  was  pretended 
from  the  gentlewoman  at  the  fiirther  m  of  the 
street. 

I  say  I  confess  the  inhumanity  of  this  action 
moved  me  very  much,  and  made  me  relent  ex- 
ceedingly, and  tears  stood  in  my  eye§  upon  that 
aubject.  But  with  all  my  sense  of  its  bemg  cruel 
and  inhuman,  I  oould  never  find  in  my  heart  to 
make  any  restitution.  The  reflection  wore  off, 
and  I  began  quickly  to  forget  the  circnmstaooes 
that  attended  the  taking  (heoL 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  though  by  this  job  I  «u 
become  considerably  richer  than  before,  yet  the 
resolution  I  had  formeriy  taken  of  leaving  ofl"  this 
horrid  trade,  when  I  bad  gotten  a  UtSe  more, 
did  not  return ;  but  I  must  still  get  farther  and 
more ;  and  the  avarice  joined  ao  with  the  success, 
that  I  had  no  more  thoughts  of  coming  to  attnely 
alteration  of  life  ;  though  without  it  I  could  ex- 
pect no  safety,  no  tranqufllity  in  the  possessioo  of 
what  1  had  so  wickedly  gained ;  bnt  a  little  more 
and  a  little  more  was  the  case  still. 

At  length,  yielding  to  the  impoitunitks  of  my 
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eiime,  least  off  all  remone  and  repentance ;  and 
all  the  refleetioiiB  on  that  head  tamed  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  I  might  perhaps  come  to  have  one 
booty  mote  that  might  complete  my  deiires ;  but 
thoQgfa  I  certainly  had  that  one  booty,  yet  every 
hit  looked  towards  another,  and  was  so  en- 
eoaraging  to  me  to  go  on  vrtth  the  trade,  that  I 
had  BO  gust  to  the  thooghts  of  laying  it  down. 

Id  this  condition,  hardened  by  success,  and  re- 
solving to  go  00,  I  fell  into  the  snare  in  which  I 
wai  appomtcd  to  meet  with  my  last  reward  for 
this  kind  of  life.  But  even  this  was  not  yet,  for 
I  met  with  several  successfol  adventures  more  in 
this  way  of  being  undone. 

I  remained  stOl  with  my  governess,  who  was 
for  a  while  really  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of 
my  comrade  that  had  been  hanged,  and  who,  it 
,  Keou,  knew  enough  of  my  governess  to  have 
ieot  her  the  same  way,  and  which  made  her  very 
Boeasy ;  indeed  she  was  in  a  very  great  fright. 

It  is  true,  that  when  she  was  gone,  and  had 
Qol  opened  her  mouth  to  tell  what  she  knew,  my 
governess  was  easy  as  to  that  point,  and  perhaps 
glad  she  was  hanged ;  for  it  was  in  her  power  to 
have  obtained  a  pardon  at  the  expense  of  her 
friendi :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  her, 
and  the  sense  of  her  kindness  in  not  making  her 
market  of  what  she  knew,  moved  my  governess 
to  moom  her  very  sincerely.  I  comforted  her 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  she  in  return  hardened 
OK  to  merit  more  completely  the  same  fate. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  it  made  me  the  more 
weary,  and  particularly  I  was  very  shy  of  shop- 
lifting, especially  among  the  mercers  and  drapers, 
who  are  a  set  of  fellows  that  have  their  eyes  very 
noch  about  them.  I  made  a  venture  or  two 
uumg  the  laoe  folks  and  the  milliners,  and  par- 
tieolarly  at  one  shop,  where  I  got  notice  of  two 
yoong  women  who  were  newly  set  up,  and  had 
cot  been  bred  to  the  trade.  There,  I  think,  I 
carried  offa  piece  of  bone-lace  worth  six  or  seven 
pounds,  and  a  paper  of  thread ;  but  this  was  but 
once,  it  was  a  trick  that  would  not  serve  again. 

It  was  always  reckoned  a  safe^  job  when  we 
heard  of  a  new  shop,  and  especially  when  the 
people  were  such  as  were  not  bred  to  diops ; 
sQcn  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  visited 
once  or  twice  at  their  beginning,  and  they  most 
be  very  sharp  indeed  if  they  can  prevent  it. 

I  made  another  adventure  or  two,  but  they 
were  bnt  trifles  too,  though  sufficient  to  live  on. 
After  this  nothing  considerable  offering  for  a  good 
^lule,  I  b^an  to  think  that  I  must  give  over 
the  trade  in  earnest ;  hut  my  governess,  who  was 
oot  wOltng  to  lose  me,  and  expected  great 
things  of  me,  brought  me  one  day  into  the  com- 
puiy  with  a  young  woman  and  a  fellow  that  went 
for  her  husband,  though,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
she  was  not  his  wife ;  but  they  were  partners,  it 
^ecms,  in  the  trade  they  carried  on,  and  partners 
in  aomething  else  too.  In  short,  they  robbed  to- 
gether, lay  together,  were  taken  together,  and 
^  last  were  banged  together. 

I  came  into  a  kind  of  league  with  these  two, 
by  the  help  of  my  ffovemess,  and  they  carried  me 
out  into  three  or  four  adventures,  where  I  saw 
them  commit  some  coarse  and  unhandy  robberies, 
B)  which  nothing  but  a  great  stock  of  impudence 
00  ^fr  side,  and  gross  negligence  on  the  peo- 
ples side  who  were  robbed,  could  have  made 


them  successful ;  so  I  resolved  from  that  time 
forward  to  be  very  cautious  how  I  adventured 
upon  anything  with  them ;  and  indeed  when  two 
or  three  unlucky  projects  were  proposed  by 
them,  I  declined  the  offer,  and  persuaded  them 
against  it 

One  time  they  particularly  proposed  robbing  a' 
watchmaker  of  three  gold  watches,  which  they 
had  eyed  in  the  daytime,  and  found  the  place 
where  he  laid  them ;  one  of  them  had  so  many 
keys  of  all  kinds,  that  he  made  no  question  to 
open  the  place  where  the  watchmaker  had  laid 
them,  and  so  we  made  a  kind  of  an  appointment ; 
but  when  I  came  to  look  narrowly  into  the  thing, 
I  found  they  proposed  breaking  into  the  house, 
and  this,  is  a  thing  out  of  my  way,  I  would  not 
embark  in  ;  so  they  went  without  me.      They 
did  get  into  the  house  by  main  force,  and  broke 
up  the  locked  place  where  the  watches  were,  but 
found  but  one  of  the  gold  watches  and  a  silver 
one,  which  they  took,  and  got  out  of  the  house 
again  very  clear ;  but  the  family  being  alarmed 
cried  out  thieves,  and  the  man  was  pursued  and 
taken ;  the  young  woman  had  got  off  too,  but 
unhappily  was  taken   at   a  distance,  and  the 
watches  found  upon  her ;  and  thus  I  had  a  second 
escape,  for  they  were  convicted  and  both  hanged, 
being  old  offenders,  though  but  young  people ;  as 
I  said  before,  that  they  robbed  together  and  lay 
together,  so  now  they  hanged  together,  and  there 
ended  my  new  partnership. 

I  began  now  to  be  weary,  having  so  narrowly 
escaped  a  scurring,  and  having  such  an  example 
before  me  *,  but  I  had  a  new  tempter,  who  prompt- 
ed me  every  day,  I  mean  my  govemuss ;  and 
now  a  prize  presented,  which,  as  it  came  by  her 
management,  so  she  expected  a  good  share  of  the 
bootv.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  Flanders 
lace  lodged  in  a  private  house,  where  she  had  got 
intelligence  of  it ;  and  Flanders  lace  being  then 
prohibited,  it  was  a  good  booty  to  any  custom- 
house officer  that  could  come  at  it.  I  had  a  full 
account  from  my  governess,  as  well  of  the  quan- 
tity, as  of  the  very  place  where  it  was  concealed ; 
and  I  went  to  a  custom-house  officer,  and  told  him 
I  had  such  a  discovery  to  make  to  him  of  such 
a  quantity  of  lace,  if  he  would  assure  me  that  I 
should  have  my  due  share  of  the  reward.  This 
was  so  just  an  offer  that  nothing  could  be  fairer ; 
so  he  agreed,  and  taking  a  constable  and  me  with 
him,  we  beset  the  house.  As  1  told  him  I  could 
go  directly  to  the  place,  he  left  it  to  me ;  and  the 
hole  being  very  dark,  I  squeezed  myself  into  it 
with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  so  reached  the 
pieces  out  to  him,  taking  care,  as  I  gave  him 
some,  to  secure  as  much  about  myself  as  I  could 
conveniently  dispose  ot  There  was  near  three 
hundred  pounds*  worth  of  lace  in  the  hole,  and 
I  secured  about  fifty  pounds*  worth  of  it  to  myself. 
The  people  of  the  house  were  not  owners  of  the 
lace,  but  a  merchant  who  had  entrusted  them 
with  it,  so  that  they  were  not  so  surprised  as  I 
thought  they  would  be. 

I  left  the  officer  overjoyed  with  his  prize,  and 
fully  satisfied  with  what  he  had  got,  and  appointed 
to  meet  him  at  a  house  of  his  own  directing, 
where  I  came  after  I  had  disposed  of  the  cargo  1 
had  about  me,  of  which  he  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion. When  I  came  to  him  he  began  to  capi- 
tulate with  me,  believing  I  did  not  understund 
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the  right  I  had  to  a  share  in  the  prize,  and 
would  fiiin  have  put  me  off  with  twenty  poands ; 
but  I  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  so  ignorant  as 
he  supposed  I  was,  and  yet  I  was  g^ad,  too,  that 
he  offered  to  bring  me  to  a  certainty.  I  asked 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  he  rose  up  to  thirty ; 
I  feO  to  eighty  pounds,  and  he  rose  up  again  to 
forty.  In  a  word,  he  offered  fifty  pounds,  and  I 
consented,  only  demanding  a  piece  of  lace,  which 
I  thought  came  to  about  eight  or  nine  pounds,  as 
if  it  had  been  for  my  own  wear,  and  he  agreed  to 
it ;  so  I  got  fifty  pounds  in  money  paid  to  me 
that  same  night,  and  made  an  end  of  the  bargain ; 
nor  did  he  ever  know  who  I  was,  or  where  to  in. 
quire  for  me ;  so  that  if  it  had  been  discovered 
that  part  of  the  goods  had  been  embezzled,  he 
would  liave  made  no  challenge  upon  me  for  it 

I  very  punctually  divided  this  spoil  with  my 
governess,  and  I  passed  with  her  from  this  time 
for  a  very  dexterous  manager  in  the  nicest  cases. 
I  found  that  this  last  was  the  best  and  easiest 
sort  of  work  that  was  in  my  wav  ;  and  I  made  it 
my  business  to  inquire  out  prohibited  goods,  and 
after  buying  some,  usually  betrayed  them.  None 
o(  these  discoveries  amounted  to  anything  con- 
siderable, like  that  I  related  just  now;  but 
I  was  willing  to  act  safe,  and  was  stOI  cau- 
tious of  running  the  great  risks  which  I  found 
others  did,  and  hi  which  they  miscarried  every 
day. 

The  next  thing  of  moment  was  an  attempt  at 
a  gentlewoman's  gold  watch.  It  happened  In  a 
crowd,  at  a  meeting-house,  where  I  was  in  very 
great  danger  of  being  taken.  I  had  full  hold  of 
her  watch,  but  giving  a  great  jostle,  as  if  some- 
body had  thrust  me  against  her,  and  In  the  junc- 
ture giving  the  watch  a  fair  pull,  I  found  it 
would  not  come,  so  I  let  it  go  that  moment,  and 
cried  out  as  if  I  had  been  killed,  that  somebody 
had  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly pickpockets  there ;  for  somebody  or  other 
had  given  a  pull  at  my  watch,  for  you  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  on  these  adventures  we  always  went 
venr  well  dressed,  and  I  had  very  good  clothes  on, 
and  a  gold  watch  by  my  side,  as  like  a  lady  as 
other  folks. 

I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  the  other  gentle- 
woman cried  out  a  pickpocket  too»  for  somebody, 
she  said,  had  tried  to  pull  her  watch  away. 

When  I  touched  her  watch  I  was  close  to  her, 
but  when  I  cried  out  I  stopped  as  it  were  short, 
and  the  crowd  bearing  her  forward  a  little,  she 
made  a  noise  too,  but  It  was  at  some  distance 
from  me,  so  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  suqiect 
me ;  but  when  she  cried  out  a  pickpocket,  some- 
body cried  **  Ah,  and  here  has  been  another;  this 
gentlewoman  has  been  attempted  too." 

At  that  very  instant,  a  little  farther  in  the 
crowd,  and  very  luckily  too,  they  cried  out  a 

Kickpocket  again,  and  really  seized  a  young  fel- 
>w  in  the  very  foct.  This,  though  unhappy  for 
the  wretch,  was  very  opportunely  for  my  case, 
though  I  had  carried  it  off  handsomely  enough 
before ;  but  now  it  was  out  of  doubt,  and  all  the 
loose  part  of  the  crowd  ran  that  way,  and  the 
poor  boy  was  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  the 
street,  which  is  a  cruelty  I  need  not  describe,  and 
which,  however,  thev  are  always  glad  of,  rather 
than  to  be  sent  to  Newgate,  where  they  lie  often 
a  long  time,  till  they  are  almost  perished,  and 


sometimes  they  are  hanged ;  and  the  best  they 
can  look  for,  if  they  are  convicted,  is  to  be  trsDi- 
ported. 

This  wu  a  narrow  escape  to  me,  and  I  wai  lo 
frightened,  that  I  ventured  no  more  at  gold 
watches  for  a  great  while.  There  was  indeed  a 
great  many  concurring  circumstances  in  this  ad- 
venture which  assisted  to  my  escape ;  bat  the 
chief  was,  that  the  woman  whose  watch  I  had 
pulled  at  was  a  fbol,  that  is  to  say,  she  wss  igno- 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  attempt,  which  one 
would  have  thought  she  should  not  have  been, 
seeing  she  was  wise  enough  to  fasten  her  watch 
so  that  it  could  not  be  slipped  off ;  but  she  was 
in  such  a  fright  that  she  had  no  thought  about 
her  proper  for  the  discovery,  for  she,  when  ibe 
felt  the  pull,  screamed  out  and  pushed  herself 
forward,  and  put  all  the  people  about  her  into 
disorder,  but  said  not  a  word  of  her  watch,  or  of 
a  pickpocket,  for  at  least  two  mhintes' time, 
which  was  time  enough  for  me  and  to  spare ;  for 
as  I  had  cried  out  behind  her,  as  I  have  said, 
and  bore  myself  back  to  the  crowd  as  she  bore 
forward,  there  were  several  people,  at  least  seven 
or  eight,  the  throng  being  still  moving  on,  that 
were  got  between  me  and  her  in  that  time ;  aod 
then  1  crying  out  a  pickpocket  rather  sooner  than 
she,  or  at  least  as  soon,  she  might  as  well  be  the 
person  suspected  as  I,  and  the  people  were  ccn- 
fused  in  their  inouiry ;  whereas,  had  she,  with  the 
presence  of  mina  needful  on  such  an  oceaskw,  as 
soon  as  she  felt  the  pull,  not  screamed  out  in  the 
manner  she  did,  but  turned  Immediatdy  rouad 
and  seised  the  next  person  that  was  behind  her, 
she  had  infallibly  taken  me. 

This  is  a  direction  not  of  the  khidest  sort  to 
the  fraternity,  but  it  is  certainly  a  key  to  the  doe 
of  a  pickpodLaVs  motions;  and  whoever  esn 
follow  it  will  as  certainly  catch  the  thief  u  he 
will  be  sure  to  miss  if  he  does  not. 

I  had  another  adventure  which  pats  this  matter 
out  of  doubt,  and  which  may  be  an  instroctioo 
to  posterity  in  the  case  of  a  pickpocket  My 
good  old  governess,  to  sfve  a  short  touch  si  her 
history,  though  she  had  left  off  the  trade,  wss,  ss 
I  may  say,  bom  a  pickpocket ;  and,  as  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  had  run  through  all  the  severs! 
degrees  of  that  art,  and  yet  had  never  been 
taken  but  once,  when  she  was  so  grossly  detected, 
that  she  was  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  trsos- 
ported ;  but  being  a  woman  of  a  rare  toogae, 
and  withal  having  money  in  her  pocket  she 
found  means,  the  ship  putting  into  Ireland  for 
provisions,  to  get  on  snore  there,  where  she  lived 
and  practised  her  old  trade  for  some  years,  when 
fialling  into 'another  set  of  bad  company,  ihe 
turned  midwife  and  procuress,  and  played  a  hon- 
dred  pranks  there,  which  she  gave  me  a  little 
history  of  in  confidence  between  us  as  we  gr^w 
more  intimate ;  and  it  was  to  this  wicked  creature 
that  I  owed  all  the  art  and  dexterity  I  arrived  to, 
in  which  there  were  few  that  ever  went  beyond 
me,  or  that  practised  so  long  without  any  mis- 
fortune. 

It  was  after  these  adventures  in  Ireland,  and 
when  she  was  pretty  well  known  In  that  country, 
that  she  left  Dublin  and  came  over  to  Engluid, 
where  the  time  of  her  transportation  not  being 
yet  expired,  she  left  her  former  trade  for  fear  of 
falling  into  bad  hands  again,  for  then  she  was 
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sure  to  have  gone  to  wreck.  Here  she  set  up 
the  saae  trade  she  followed  in  Ireland,  in  which 
I  she  90O0,  by  her  admirable  management  and  a 
I  good  tongue,  arrived  to  the  height  which  I  h&ve 
already  described ;  and,  indeed,  began  to  be  rich, 
though  her  trade  fell  off  afterwards. 

1  mention  thus  much  of  the  history  of  this 
vomsa  here,  the  better  to  account  for 'the  con- 
cern the  had  in  the  wicked  life  I  was  now  lead- 
ing, into  all  the  particulars  of  which  she  led  me, 
as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  and  gave  me  such  direc- 
tioDS,  sod  I  so  well  followed  them,  that  I  grew 
the  greatest  artist  of  my  time,  and  worked  my- 
self out  of  every  danger  with  such  dexterity,  tiiat 
when  several  more  of  my  comrades  ran  them- 
idTts  into  Newgate  by  a  time  they  had  been  half 
a  year  at  the  trade,  1  bad  now  practised  upwards 
of  6ve  years,  and  the  people  at  Newgate  did  not 
so  mncb  as  know  me ;  they  had  heanl  much  of 
me  indeed,  and  often  expected  to  see  me  there ; 
bot  I  ahrays  got  off,  though  many  times  in  the 
extremest  da^r. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  was  now  in  was 
that  1  was  too  well  known  among  the  trade,  and 
some  of  them  whose  hatred  was  owing  rather  to 
eo^7  thsn  to  any  injury  I  had  done  them,  began 
to  tw  RDgry  that  I  should  always  escape  when 
they  were  always  catched  and  hurried  to  New- 
(iie.  These  were  they  that  gave  me  the  name 
of  Moll  FLAMnsas,  for  it  had  no  more  affinity 
with  my  real  name,  or  with  any  of  the  names  I 
bad  ever  gone  by,  than  black  is  of  kin  to  white, 
except  that  once,  as  before,  I  called  myself  Airs 
Flanders  when  I  sheltered  myself  in  the  Mint ; 
bQt  (hat  these  rogues  never  knew,  nor  could  1 
ever  learn  how  they  came  to  give  me  the  name, 
orwhst  the  ooeasioa  of  it  was. 

I  was  soon  informed  that  some  of  these  who 
were  gotten  fast  into  Newgate  had  vowed  to  im- 
peach me ;  and  as  I  knew  that  two  or  three  of  them 
I  were  but  too  able  to  do  it,  I  was  under  a  great 
!  concern  about  it,  and  '.kept  within  doors  for  a 
good  while ;  but  my  governess,  who  I  always 
'  Dade  partner  in  my  success,  and  who  now  played 
I  ^  sure  game  with  me,  for  that  she  had  a  share  of 
^  gain,  and  no  share  in  the  hazard,  I  say  my 
I  goreroeas  was  something  impatient  of  my  leading 
^udi  a  useless,  unprofitable  life,  as  she  called  it ; 
'  ^(1  ibe  laid  a  new  contrivance  for  my  going 
I  abroad,  and  this  was  to  dress  mo  up  in  men's 
clothes,  and  so  put  me  into  a  new  kind  of  prac- 
tice. 

I  was  tall  and  personable,  but  a  little  too 
siDooth-faced  for  a  man ;  however,  as  I  seldom 
wnit  abroad  but  in  the  night,  it  did  well  enough ; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  behave  in 
,  |°y  new  clothes ;  I  mean  as  to  my  craft.  It  was 
inpoisible  to  be  so  nimble,  so  ready,  so  dcxter- 
^^  at  these  things  in  a  dress  so  contrary  to 
nature ;  and  aa  I  did  everything  clumsily,  so  I 
^  neither  the  success  nor  the  easiness  of  escape 
that  I  had  before,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  it  off; 
but  that  resolution  waa  confirmed  soon  after  by 
tbe  following  accident 

As  my  governess  had  disguised  me  like  a  man, 
^0  she  joined  mo  with  a  man,  a  young  fellow  that 
^a»  nimble  enough  at  bis  business,  and  for  about 
tbree^  weeks  we  did  very  well  together.  Our 
principal  trade  was  watching  shopkeepers*  coun- 
ters, and  alipiHng  off  any  kind  of  goods  we  could 


see  carelessly  laid  anywhere,  and  we  made  seve- 
ral very  good  bargains,  as  we  called  them,  at 
this  work.  And  as  we  kept  always  together,  so 
we  grew  very  intimate,  yet  he  never  knew  that 
I  was  not  a  man ;  nay,  though  I  several  tiroes 
went  home  with  him  to  his  lodgings,  according 
as  our  business  directed,  and  four  or  five  times 
lay  with  him  all  night.  But  our  design  lay  an- 
other way,  and  it  waa  absolutely  necessary  to 
me  to  conceal  my  sex  from  him,  aa  appeared 
afterwards.  The  circumstances  of  our  living, 
coming  in  late,  and  having  such  and  such  busi- 
ness to  do  as  required  that  nobody  should  be 
trusted  with  coming  into  our  lodgings,  were  such 
as  made  it  impossible  to  me  to  refuse  lying  with 
him,  unless  I  would  have  owned  my  sex,  and,  as 
it  was,  I  effectually  concealed  myself. 

But  his  ill  and  my  good  fortune  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  life,  which  I  must  own  I  was  sick  of, 
too,  on  several  other  accounts.  We  had  made 
several  prizes  in  this  new  way  of  business,  but 
the  last  would  have  been  extraordinary.  There 
was  a  shop  in  a  certain  street  which  had  a  ware- 
house behind  it  that  looked  into  another  street, 
the  house  making  the  corner  of  the  turning. 
Through  the  window  of  the  warehouse  we  saw 
lying  on  the  counter  or  show-board  which  was 
just  before  it,  five  pieces  of  silks,  besides  other 
stuffs  ;  and  though  it  was  almost  dark,  yet  the 
people  being  busy  in  the  fore  shop  with  custom- 
ers, had  not  had  time  to  shut  up  those  whidows, 
or  else  had  forgot  it. 

This  the  young  fellow  was  so  oveijoyed  with 
that  he  could  not  restrain  himself.  It  lay  all 
within  his  reach,  he  said,  and  he  swore  violently 
to  me  that  he  would  have  it,  if  he  broke  down 
the  house  for  it.  I  dissuaded  him  a  little,  but 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  so  he  ran  rashly  upon 
it,  slipped  a  square  out  of  the  sash  window 
dexterously  enough,  and  without  noise,  and  got 
out  four  pieces  of  the  silks,  and  came  with  them 
towards  me,  but  was  immediately  pursued  with 
a  terrible  clatter  and  noise.  We  were  standiog 
together  indeed,  but  I  had  not  taken  any  of  the 
gc^s  out  of  his  hand,  when  I  said  to  him 
hastily,  **  You  are  undone  1  fly,  for  God's  sake  T 
He  ran  like  lightning  and  I  too,  but  the  pursuit 
was  hotter  after  him,  because  he  had  the  goods, 
than  after  me  He  dropt  two  of  the  pieces, 
which  stopped  them  a  little,  but  the  crowd  in- 
creased and  pursued  us  both.  They  took  him 
soon  after  with  the  other  two  pieces  upon  him, 
and  then  the  rest  followed  me.  I  ran  for  it,  and 
got  into  my  governess's  house,  whither  some 
quick-eyed  people  followed  me  so  warmly  as  to 
I  fix  me  there.  They  did  not  immediately  knock 
at  the  door,  by  which  I  got  time  to  throw  off  my 
disguise,  and  dress  me  in  my  own  clothes ;  besides, 
when  they  came  there,  my  governess,  who  had 
her  tale  ready,  kept  the  door  shut,  and  called 
out  to  them  and  told  them  there  was  no  man 
come  in  there ;  the  people  affirmed  there  did  a 
man  come  in  there,  and  swore  they  would  break 
open  the  door. 

My  governess,  not  at  all  surprised,  spoke  calmly 
to  them ;  told  them  they  should  very  finely  come 
and  search  her  house,  if  they  would  bring  a  con- 
stable, and  let  none  in  but  such  as  the  constable 
would  admit,  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  let  in  the 

whole  crowd.  This  they  could  not  reftise,  though 
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they  were  a  erowd ;  to  t  oMttmble  wat  fetdied 
immediately,  and  the  very  freely  openM  the 
door.  The  constable  l^nt  the  door,  and  the  m«n 
he  appointed  searched  the  honse,  my  £ovemefts 
going  with  thetn  firotti  room  to  room,  when  ihe 
came  to  my  room  she  ealled  to  me,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Cottsin,  pray  open  tho  door;  here  are 
some  gentlemen  that  innst  oome  and  look  into 
your  room." 

I  had  a  little  ^rl  with  no,  whldi  was  nr  ffover- 
ness's  grand-chfld,  as  she  eallod  her ;  ana  f  bade 
her  open  the  door,  and  there  sat  1  at  work  with 
a  great  litter  of  things  about  ttie,  as  If  I  had  been 
at  work  all  day,  being  myself  qnlto  undressed, 
with  only  night  dothes  on  my  hand,  and  a  loose 
morning  gown  wrapt  about  me.  My  RoremMs 
made  a  kind  of  excuio  for  their  disturbhig  me, 
telling  me  partly  thOoeoaslOB  of  It.  and  that  she 
had  no  remady  but  to  opon  the  door  to  thorn, 
and  let  them  satisfy  thomselves.  fbr  all  iho  oouM 
say  to  them  would  not  satisfy  them.  I  sat  still 
and  bid  them  search  the  room  if  they  ploased,  fbr 
if  there  was  anybody  In  the  house,  I  was  sure 
they  were  not  in  my  room ;  and  as  fbr  the  rest  of 
the  house,  I  had  nothing  to  Say  to  that ;  I  did  not 
understand  what  they  looked  Ibr. 

Everythhia  looked  so  hioocent  dnd  lo  hon«tt 
about  me,  tbat  they  treated  me  dviller  than  I 
expected ;  but  It  was  not  till  thoy  had  searched 
the  room  to  a  nicety,  eren  under  the  bed,  in  the 
bed,  and  everywhere  also  where  It  was  possible 
anything  could  be  hid ;  when  they  had  done  this, 
and  could  find  nothing,  they  asked  my  pardon  for 
troubling  me,  and  went  down. 

When  they  had  thus  searched  tho  house  fttnn 
bottom  to  top,  and  then  firom  top  to  bottom,  and 
could  find  nothing,  thejr  appeased  the  mob  pretty 
well ;  but  they  carried  my  goToraess  before  the 
justice.  Two  men  swore  that  thoy  saw  the  man 
whom  they  pursued  go  into  hef  house.  My 
governess  rattled  and  made  a  great  noise  that  her 
house  should  be  Insulted,  and  that  she  should  be 
used  thus  for  nothing ;  that  if  a  man  did  come  In 
he  might  go  out  again  presently  fbr  aught  she 
knew,  for  she  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  no 
man  had  been  within  her  doors  all  that  day  as 
she  knew  of,  and  that  was  very  true  Indeed ;  that 
it  might  be  indeed  that  as  she  was  above  stairs 
any  fellow  in  a  friaht  might  find  the  door  open, 
and  run  in  for  dielter  when  he  was  pursued,  but 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  If  It  had  been 
so  he  certainly  went  Out  agahi,  perhaps  at  the 
other  door,  for  she  had  another  door  Into  an 
alley,  and  qo  bad  made  hii  escape  and  cheated 
them  alL 

This  Was  bdeed  torobable  anough,  and  the 
Justice  satisfied  hfanseif  with  giving  her  an  oath 
that  she  had  not  received  or  admitted  any  man 
into  her  house  to  conceal  him,  or  protect  or  hide 
him  from  justice.  This  oath  she  might  Justly 
take,  and  did  so,  and  so  she  wu  dismissed. 

ft  is  easy  to  Judge  what  a  fright  I  was  in  upon 
this  occasion,  and  It  wai  hnpoisible  fbr  my 
govemeu  aver  to  bring  me  to  dress  In  that  dis- 
guise again ;  for,  m  I  told  her,  t  ihould  certainly 
betray  myself. 

My  poor  partner  In  thii  mischiaf  wfts  ttow  In  a 
bad  case,  for  he  wu  carried  before  mr  lord  mayor, 
and  by  bis  worship  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
the  people  that  took  him  were  so  wOling,  as  weU 


as  able,  to  prosecute  him,  that  they  offered  thesi- 
selves  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  appear  tt 
the  sessions,  and  pursue  the  charge  againithiin. 

However,  he  got  his  Indictment  deferred,  upoo 
promise  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  pir. 
ticutarly  the  man  that  was  eonoerned  with  him 
In  this  robbery,  and  he  fiiiled  not  to  do  Ui  «n- 
deavoor,  fbr  he  gave  In  my  name,  whom  he 
called  Gabriel  dpencer,  which  was  the  name  I 
went  by  to  him,  and  here  appeared  ihe  wjadooi 
of  my  ooncealklg  my  name  and  set  from  him, 
which  if  he  had  ever  known  I  had  been  andone. 

He  did  an  he  could  to  discover  this  Gabriel 
Spencer;  he  described  me^^he  discovered  the 
place  where  he  said  I  lodged,  and  In  a  word  all  the 
particularsthathe  could  of  my  dwelling;  hathsTifi; 
concealed  the  main  drcumstanoes  of  my  wttftm 
him  t  had  a  vast  advantage,  and  he  neTer  eonM 
hoar  of  me ;  he  brought  two  or  thrss  lamiliei 
into  trouble  by  his  endeavouring  to  find  me»  hot 
thev  knew  nothing  of  me,  any  more  than  that  I 
had  a  fellow  with  >ne  that  they  had  seen,  but  i 
knew  nothing  of ;  and  as  fbr  my  ^vemest,  theufih 
she  was  the  means  of  his  coming  to  me,  yet  It  wk 
done  at  second  hand,  and  he  knew  notbinf  of 
her.  This  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  (or  baving 
promised  discoveries,  and  not  befaig  able  to  make 
it  good.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  trifling  with  the 
justice  of  the  dtv,  and  he  was  the  more  fiercely 
pursued  by  the  shopkeepers  wbn  took  him. 

1  was,  however,  terribly  uneasy  all  this  while 
and  that  I  might  be  quite' out  of  the  way,  1  went 
away  fhmi  mv  governess's  fbr  a  wUle,  but  not 
knowing  whither  to  wander,  I  took  a  maid  wr* 
vant  with  me,  and  took  the  stage  oosch  to 
Brickill  to  my  oM  landlord  and  landlady,  wher? 
I  was  married  >>  my  late  husband  the  beaker. 
Here  I  told  them  a  formal  story,  that  1  expected 
my  husband  every  day  firom  Ireland,  and  that 
I  had  sent  a  letter  to  him  that  t  would  meet  him 
at  Brickilll  at  their  house,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  land,  if  the  wind  was  fair,  in  a  few  daji. 
so  that  I  was  oome  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
them  till  he  should  come,  (br  he  would  either 
come  post  or  in  the  West  Chester  coach,  I  knew 
not  which  I  but  whichsoever  It  was,  he  would  be 
sure  to  come  to  that  house  to  meet  me. 

My  landlady  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me,  and 
my  landlord  made  snch  a  stir  with  me  tbat  if  I 
had  been  a  princess  I  could  not  have  been  better 
used,  and  here  I  might  have  been  welcome  a 
month  or  two  if  I  had  thought  fit 

But  my  busfaiess  was  of  another  nature;  1  wa.« 
very  uneasy  (though  so  well  disguised  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  detect  me)  lest  this  fellow 
should  some  how  or  other  find  me  out;  aod 
though  he  could  not  charge  me  with  this  robberr, 
having  persuaded  him  not  to  venture,  and  bsviog 
also  done  nothing  in  It  myself  but  run  awsv,  yet 
he  might  have  charged  me  with  other  thinr*. 
and  have  bought  his  own  life  ai  the  etpeoM  of 
mine. 

This  filled  me  with  horrible  apprehensions :  I 
had  no  resource,  no  fnend,  no  oonfldant  but  my 
old  governess,  and  I  knew  no  remedy  but  to  put 
my  DfiB  in  her  hands,  and  so  1  did,  for  I  1st  her 
know  where  to  send  to  me^  and  had  screnl 
letters  tnm  hor  whfie  I  stayed  here  i  some  of 
them  almost  seared  me  out  of  my  wHa ;  but  at  hit 
she  sent  me  tho  Joyfbl  news  thai  ha  svas  hangsi 
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I  iPhidh  WM  tlM  bMl  newt  to  me  that  I  had  heard 
i  grtit  wMle. 

I  bad  ttayed  here  five  weeks,  and  lived  very 
oooifortably  Indeed  (the  secret  anxiety  of  my 
ndiid  eicepted),  bat  when  I  received  this  letter 
I  looked  pleasantly  again,  and  told  my  landlady 
that  I  bad  received  a  letter  from  my  spouse  in 
Ireland,  that  I  had  the  rood  news  of  his  being 
very  well,  bvt  had  the  bad  news  that  his  business 
vwiM  not  permit  him  to  come  away  so  soon  as 
lie  etpeeted,  and  so  I  was  like  to  go  back  again 
wtthoat  Mm. 

My  landlady  oomplimented  me  upon  the  good 
oewi,  however,  that  I  had  heard  he  was  well. 
"  For  I  have  observed,  madam,**  says  she,  **  you 
biVB  not  been  so  pleasant  as  you  used  to  be ; 
rsa  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  care  (br 
Un,  J  dare  say,**  says  the  good  woman ;  **  it  is 
etsy  to  be  seen  there  is  an  iteration  in  you  for 
the  better,*  says  she. 

"  Weil,  I  am  sorry  he  cannot  come  yet,**  says 
ay  taodkini  '*  t  should  have  been  heartily  glad 
to  have  seen  him ;  but  I  hope  when  you  have 
oertaia  news  of  his  coming  you  will  take  a  step 
hither  agthi,  madam,**  says  he.  "  You  shall  be 
wrywefeome  whenever  you  please  to  come.** 

wHb  aU  these  fine  com|Himents  we  parted, 
lod  I  came  merry  enough  to  London,  and  found 
ny  govemeas  aa  well  pleased  as  I  was ;  and  now 
ihe  toM  me  she  would  never  recommend  any 
partner  to  me  again,  for  she  always  found,  she 
hU.  that  I  had  the  best  luck  when  I  ventured 
by  nytelf;  and  ao  indeed  I  had,  for  I  was 
fddoBi  la  any  danger  when  I  was  hy  myself,  or 
if  I  was  I  got  out  of  it  with  more  dexterity  than 
vhea  I  was  entangled  with  the  dull  measures  of 
other  people,  who  had  perhaps  less  forecast,  and 
were  mora  rash  and  impatient  than  I ;  for 
though  I  had  aa  much  courage  to  venture  as  any 
of  them,  yet  I  oaed  more  caution  before  I  under- 
took a  thing,  and  had  more  presence  of  mind 
when  I  was  to  hring  myself  off. 

I  have  often  wondered  even  at  my  own  hardi- 
oMs  another  way,  that  when  my  companions 
were  snrpHsed,  and  fell  so  suddenly  into  the 
h>ads  of  inaUee,  and  that  I  so  narrowly  escaped, 
Jfi  t  cotild  not  all  that  while  enter  into  one 
«rioQs  rasolQtk>n  to  leave  off  this  trade ;  and 
^tp^fMy  eonaidering  that  I  was  now  very  far 
^  being  poor,  that  the  temptation  of  necessity, 
vhleh  is  generally  the  introduction  of  all  such 
vickednesa,  waa  now  removed ;  for  I  had  near 
five  hnndred  pounds  by  me  In  ready  money,  on 
«hidl  I  night  have  lived  very  well  ff  I  had  thought 
ft  to  have  retired ;  hut  I  say  I  had  not  so  much 
M  the  least  incfination  to  leave  off;  no,  not  so 
nodi  as  I  had  hefore  when  I  had  but  two  hundred 
P^tnds  befordiand,  and  when  I  had  no  such 
Oigktfol  exampiea  before  my  eyes  as  these  were. 
^^  henee  n  h  evident  to  me,  that  when  once 
*e  are  hardened  in  a  crime  no  fear  can  affect  us, 
no  example  give  us  any  warning. 

ihad,  fadeed,  one  comrade  whose  fate  went 
^^  near  me  for  a  good  while,  though  I  wore  it  off 
^  fai  thne ;  that  case  waa  indeed  very  unhappy. 
>had  made  a  ptita  of  a  piece  of  very  good 
■BMsk  la  4  mereei^  ahon,  and  went  clear  off 
■J^bH  Vvt  bid  conveyed  tne  piece  to  this  com- 
panien  of  nrfne  when  we  went  ont  of  the  shop, 
"BdAewcnknoaway,  and  I  went  another,    we 


had  not  been  long  ont  of  the  shop,  but  the  merce>^ 
missed  his  piece  of  stuff,  and  sent  his  messengers* 
one  one  way  and  one  another,  and  they  presently 
seised  her  that  had  the  piece  of  damask  upon 
her ;  as  for  me,  I  had  very  luckily  stepped  hito  a 
house  where  there  was  a  lace-chamber  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  or  the 
terror  indeed,  of  lookfaig  out  of  the  window  upon 
the  noise  they  made,  and  seeing  the  poor  creature 
dragged  away  in  triumph  to  the  justice,  who 
immediately  committed  her  to  Newgate. 

I  was  careful  to  attempt  nothing  in  the  lace- 
chamber,  hut  tumbled  tnefar  goods  about  pretty 
much  to  spend  time,  then  bought  a  few  yards  of 
edging,  and  paid  for  it,  and  came  away  very  sad- 
hearted  indeed  for  the  poor  woman  who  was  In 
trihulation  for  what  I  only  had  stolen. 

Here,  again,  my  own  caution  stood  me  hi  good 
stead,  namely,  that  though  I  often  robbed  with 
these  people  I  never  let  Uiem  know  who  I  was  or 
where  I  lodged ;  nor  did  they  ever  find  out  mv 
lodging,  though  they  often  endeavoured  to  watch 
me  to  it.  Thev  all  knew  me  by  the  name  of 
Moll  Flanders,  tnough  even  some  of  them  neither 
believed  I  was  she  nor  knew  me  to  be  so.  My 
name  was  public  among  them,  indeed,  but  how 
to  find  me  out  they  knew  not,  not  so  much  aa 
how  to  guess  at  my  quarters,  whether  they  were 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town  or  the  west ;  and  tlds 
wariness  was  my  safety  upon  all  occasions. 

I  kept  close  a  great  while  upon  the  occasion 
of  this  woman's  disaster.  I  knew  that  if  I  should 
do  anything  that  should  miscarry,  and  should  be 
carried  to  prison,  she  would  be  there  and  ready 
to  witness  against  me,  and  perhaps  save  her  life 
at  my  expense.  I  considered  that  I  began  to  be 
very  well  known  by  name  at  the  Old  fialley, 
though  they  did  not  know  my  fece,  and  that  if  I 
should  fidl  into  their  hands  I  should  be  treated 
as  on  old  offender ;  and  for  this  reason  I  was 
resolved  to  see  what  this  poor  creature*s  fate 
should  be  before  I  stirred  abroad,  though  several 
times  in  her  dtotress  I  conveyed  money  to  her 
for  her  relief. 

At  length  she  came  to  her  trial,  and  she  pleaded 
she  did  not  steal  the  things ;  but  that  one  Mrs 
Flanders,  as  she  heard  her  called,  (for  slie  did 
not  know  her)  gave  the  bundle  to  her  after  they 
came  out  of  the  shop,  and  bade  her  carry  It  home 
to  her  lodging.  They  aaked  her  where  this  Mrs 
Flanders  was?  but  she  could  not  produce  her, 
neither  could  she  give  the  least  account  of  me ; 
and  the  meroer*s  men  swearing  positively  that 
she  was  in  the  shop  when  the  goods  were  stolen ; 
that  they  immediately  missed  them,  and  pursued 
her,  and  found  them  upon  her ;  thereupon  the 
jury  brought  her  in  guilty ;  but  the  court  con- 
sidering that  she  really  was  not  the  person  that 
stole  the  goods,  an  inferior  assistant,  and  that  it 
was  very  possible  she  could  not  find  out  this 
Mrs  Flanders,  meaning  me,  though  It  would  save 
her  life,  which  indeed  was  true :  F  say,  consider- 
ing all  this,  they  allowed  her  to  be  transported, 
which  was  the  utmost  favour  she  could  obtain, 
only  that  the  court  told  her  that  if  rtie  could  in 
the  meantime  produce  the  said  Mrs  Flanders, 
they  would  intercede  for  her  pardon ;  that  H  to 
say,  if  she  could  find  me  ont  and  hang  me,  she 
should  not  be  transported.  This  I  took  care  to 
make  impoaaible  to  her,  and  ao  ahe  was  ahlpped 
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off  in  pursuance  of  her  sentence  a  little  while 
after. 

I  must  repeat  it  again,  that  the  fate  of  this 
poor  woman  troubled  me  exceedingly ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  be  very  pensive,  knowing  that  I  was  really 
the  instrument  of  her  disaster ;  but  the  preser- 
vation of  my  own  life,  which  was  so  evidently  in 
danger,  took  off  all  my  tenderness ;  and  seeing  she 
was  not  put  to  death,  1  was  very  easy  at  her 
transportation,  because  she  was  then  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  me  any  mischief,  whatever  should 
happen. 

The  disaster  of  this  woman  was  some  months 
before  that  of  the  last  recited  story,  and  was  in- 
deed partly  the  occasion  of  my  governess  pro- 
posing to  dress  me  up  in  men's  clothes  that  I 
might  go  about  unob8er\'ed,  as  indeed  I  did ;  but 
I  was  soon  tired  of  that  disguise,  as  I  said,  for 
indeed  it  exposed  me  to  too  many  difficulties. 

I  was  now  easy  as  to  all  fear  of  witnesses 
against  me,  for  all  those  that  had  either  been 
concerned  with  me,  or  that  knew  me  by  the  name 
of  Moll  Flanders,  were  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported ;  and  if  I  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  I  might  call  myself  anything  else  as 
well  as  MoU  Handers,  and  no  old  sins  could  be 
placed  to  my  account ;  so  I  began  to  run  a  tick 
again  with  the  more  freedom,  and  several  suc- 
cessful adventures  I  made,  though  not  such  as  I 
had  made  before. 

We  had  at  that  time  another  fire  happened  not 
a  great  way  off  from  the  place  where  my  governess 
lived,  and  I  made  an  attempt  there,  as  before ; 
but  as  I  was  not  soon  enough  before  the  crowd  of 
people  came  in,  and  could  not  get  to  the  house  I 
aimed  at,  instead  of  a  prize  I  got  a  mischief, 
which  had  almost  put  a  period  to  my  Ufe,  and  all 
my  wicked  doings  together ;  for  the  fire  being 
very  furious,  and  the  people  in  a  great  fright  in 
removing  their  goods,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
windows,  a  wench  from  out  of  a  wmdow  threw  a 
feather-bed  just  upon  me.  It  is  true,  the  bed 
being  soft,  it  broke  no  bones,  but  as  the  weight 
was  great,  and  made  greater  by  the  fell,  it 
beat  me  down  and  laid  me  dead  for  a  while ;  nor 
did  the  people  concern  themselves  much  to  deli- 
ver me  from  it,  or  to  recover  me  at  all ;  but  I 
lay  like  one  dead  or  neglected  a  good  while ;  till 
somebody  going  to  remove  the  bed  out  of  the 
way,  helped  me  up ;  it  was  indeed  a  wonder  the 
people  in  the  house  had  not  thrown  other  goods 
out  after  it,  and  which  might  have  fallen  npon  it, 
and  then  I  had  been  inevitably  killed ;  but  I  was 
reserved  for  ftirther  afflictions. 

This  accident,  however,  spoiled  my  market  for 
that  time,  and  I  came  home  to  my  governess 
much  hurt  and  bruised,  and  frightened  to  the  last 
degree,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  she  could 
set  me  upon  my  feet  again. 

It  was  now  a  merry  time  of  the  year,  and 
Bartholomew  feir  was  begun.  I  had  never  made 
any  walks  that  way,  nor  was  the  common  part  of 
the  feir  of  much  advantage  to  me,  but  I  took  a 
turn  this  year  into  the  cloisters,  and  among  the 
rest,  I  fell  into  one  of  the  raffling  shops.  It  was 
a  thing  of  no  great  consequence  to  me,  nor  did  I 
expect  to  make  much  of  it ;  but  there  came  a 
gentleman  extremely  well  dressed,  and  very  rich, 
and  as  *tis  frequent  to  talk  to  everybody  in  those 
shops,  be  singled  me  out,  and  was  very  particu- 


lar with  me.  First  he  told  me  he  would  pot  In 
for  me  to  raffle,  and  did  so ;  and  some  somuI  mat 
ter  coming  to  his  lot,  he  presented  it  to  me;  1 
think  it  was  a  feather  muff.  Then  he  coDtiaaed 
to  keep  talking  to  mc  with  a  more  than  oooniMm 
appearance  of  respect ;  but  still  very  dvil  snd 
much  like  a  gentleman. 

He  held  me  in  talk  so  long  till  at  last  he  drew 
me  out  of  the  raflUng  place  to  the  shop  door,  and 
then  to  take  a  walk  in  the  cloister,  still  talking 
of  a  thousand  things  cursorily,  without  anything 
to  the  purpose ;  at  last  he  told  me  that,  withont 
compliment,  he  was  charmed  with  ray  comptoj, 
and  asked  me  If  I  durst  trust  myself  in  a  conch 
with  him ;  he  told  me  he  was  a  man  of  hoooor, 
and  would  not  offer  any  thing  to  me  unbeooming 
him  as  such.  I  seem«d  to  decline  it  a  whOe,  but 
suffered  myself  to  be  importuned  a  little,  nod 
then  yielded. 

I  was  at  a  loss  in  my  thoughts  to  condude  at 
first  what  this  gentleman  designed ;  but  I  found 
afterwards  he  bad  had  some  drink  in  his  head,  snd 
that  he  was  not  very  unwilling  to  have  some 
more.  He  carried  me  in  the  ooacm  to  the  Sprisf- 
garden  at  Knight*s-bridge,  where  we  walked  in 
the  gardens,  and  he  treated  me  very  handsonely, 
but  I  found  he  drank  very  freely ;  be  presttd  me 
also  to  driok,  but  I  declined  it. 

Hitherto  he  kept  his  word  with  me,  and  of- 
fered me  nothing  amiss ;  we  came  away  in  tlie 
coach  again,  and  he  brought  me  into  the  streeti, 
and  by  this  time  it  was  near  ten  o^do^  at  olgbt, 
and  be  stopped  the  coach  at  a  bonse,  where  it 
seems  he  was  acquainted,  and  where  they  made 
no  scruple  to  show  us  up  stairs  into  a  room  with 
a  bed  in  it  At  first  I  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
go  up,  but  after  a  few  words  I  yielded  to  that 
too,  being  indeed  willing  to  see  the  end  of  it,  and 
in  hopes  to  make  something  of  tt  at  hat  Ai  for 
the  bed,  &c.,  I  was  not  much  ooocemed  abont 
that  part 

Here  he  began  to  be  a  little  freer  with  me  than 
he  had  promised ;  and  1  by  little  and  little  yiddcd 
to  everything,  so  that  in  a  word  be  did  wtist  be 
pleased  with  me ;  I  need  say  no  more.  AH  thii 
while  he  drank  freely  too,  and  about  one  in  the 
morning  we  went  into  the  coa<^  again.  The 
air  and  the  shaking  of  the  coach  made  the  drink 
he  had  get  more  up  in  his  head  than  it  was  before, 
and  he  grew  uneasy  in  the  coach,  and  wss  for 
acting  over  again  what  be  had  been  dolor  before ; 
but  as  I  Uiought  my  game  now  secure,  I  resisted 
him  and  brou^t  him  to  be  a  little  still,  whicb  had 
not  lasted  five  minutes,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  search  him  to  a 
nicety :  I  took  a  aold  watch,  with  a  sflk  porse  of 
gold,  his  fine  fuU-bottom  perrtwfg^  and  sUver- 
fringed  gloves,  his  sword  and  fine  snulf-boi,  and 
gently  opening  the  coach  door,  stood  ready  to 
jump  out  while  the  coach  was  going  on ;  but  the 
coach  stopping  in  a  narrow  street  beyond  Temple- 
bar  to  let  another  coach  pass,  I  got  ttfUy  oat, 
fastened  the  door  again,  and  gave  my  gcntleaian 
and  the  coach  the  dip  both  together,  lusd  got  off 
very  securely. 

This  was  an  adventure  indeed  unlookedfor, 
and  perfectly  undesigned  by  me ;  though  1  was 
not  so  past  the  [merry  part  of  life  as  to  forget 
how  to  behave  when  a  fop  so  blinded  by  his  ap- 
petite should  not  know  an  old  woman  from  a 
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youag^  one.  I  did  not  indeed  look  so  old  as  I  was 
by  ten  or  twelve'  yean ;  yet  I  was  not  a  young 
irench  of  seventeen,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to 
be  dtftioguished.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd, 
w  sarfeiting,  so  ridiculous  as  a  man  heated  by 
wine  in  his  bead,  and  a  wicked  gust  in  his  in- 
cHnalion  together ;  he  is  in  possession  of  two 
defiU  al  once,  and  can  no  more  govern  himself 
by  his  reaaon  than  a  mill  can  grind  without  water, 
liis  Tice  tramples  upon  all  that  was  in  him  that 
had  any  good  in  it,  if  any  such  thing  there  was ;  ; 
nay,  his  very  sense  ia  blinded  by  its  own  rage,  and 
be  acta  alMurdities  even  in  his  view ;  such  as 
drinking  more  when  he  is  drunk  already ;  pick- 
I  rag  up  a  common  woman,  without  regard  to  what 
ihe  is  or  who  she  is,  whether  sound  or  rotten, 
clean  <ir  unclean,  whether  ugly  or  handsome, 
whether  old  or  young,  and  so  blinded  as  not 
resUy  to  distinguish.  Such  a  man  is  worse  than 
a  lonatie ;  prompted  by  his  vicious  corrupted 
bead,  he  no  more  knows  what  he  is  doing  than 
this  wretch  of  mine  knew  when  I  picked  his 
pocket  of  his  watch  and  his  purse  of  gold. 

Thfew  are  men  of  whom  Solomon  says, "  they 
go  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  till  a  dart  strike 
thraogh  their  liver ;"  an  admirable  description,  by 
the  way,  of  the  foul  disease,  which  is  a  poisonous 
deadly  oontagkm  mingling  with  the  blood,  whose 
centre  or  fountain  is  in  the  liver,  from  whence  by 
the  swift  ctrenlation  of  the  whole  mass,  that 
dreadftd  nauseous  plague  strikes  immediately 
through  his  liver,  and  Us  spirits  are  infected,  his 
vitals  stabbed  through  as  with  a  dart 

It  is  true  this  poor  unguarded  wretch  was  in  no 
danger  from  me,  though  I  was  greatly  appro- 
henave  at  first  of  what  danger  I  might  b>e  in  from 
him ;  but  be  was  really  to  be  pitied  in  Otae  re- 
elect, that  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a  roan 
to  himself  a  gentleman  that  had  no  harm  in  his 
dnign,  a  man  of  sense  and  of  fine  behaviour,  a 
Gomely  handsome  person,  a  sober  solid  coun- 
tenaaea,  a  charming  beautiful  fiice,  and  every- 
thing tlttt  could  be  agreeable ;  only  had  unhap- 
pHy  had  some  drink  the  night  befoie,  had  not 
been  in  bed,  as  he  told  me  when  we  were  to- 
gether ;  was  hot,  and  his  blood  fired  with  wine, 
and  In  that  eondition  his  reason,  as  it  were  asleep, 
had  given  him  up. 

Am  Sot  me,  my  business  was  his  money,  and 
what  I  conld  make  of  him ;  and  after  that  if  I 
eodd  have  found  out  any  way  to  have  done  it,  I 
would  have  sent  him  safo  home  to  his  house  and 
to  his  fismily,  for  it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  had  an 
honest,  virtuous  wife  and  innocent  children,  that 
were  anions  for  his  safety,  and  would  have  been 
giad  to  have  gotten  him  home,  and  have  taken 
care  of  him  tillhe  was  restored  to  himself;  and 
then  with  what  shame  and  regret  would  he  look 
badt  npoo  himselfl  How  would  he  reproach 
himidf  with  associating  himself  with  a  whore  ? 
picked  up  In  the  worst  of  all  holes,  the  cloister, 
among  tfie  dirt  and  filth  of  all  the  town.  How 
wouUL  he  be  trembling  for  fear  he  had  p^ot  the 
poa,  for  fear  a  dart  had  struck  through  his  liver, 
and  hate  himself  every  time  he  looked  back  upon 
the  nudness  and  brotality  of  this  debauch !  How 
would  he,  if  he  had  any  principles  of  honour,  as  I 
verOy  beBeve  he  had ;  f  say  how  would  he  abhor 
the  thooght  of  giving  any  m  distemper,  if  he  had 
it.  as  far  anght  he  umw  he  might,  to  his  modest 


and  virtuous  wife,  and  thereby  sowing  the  con- 
tagion in  the  life-blood  of  his  posterity? 

Would  such  a  gentleman  but  consider  the  con- 
temptible thoughts  which  the  very  women  they 
are  concerned  with  in  such  cases  as  these  have 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  surfeit  to  them.  As  I 
said  above,  they' value  not  the  pleasure,  they 
are  raised  by  no  inclination  to  the  man ;  the  pas- 
sive jade  thinks  of  no  pleasure  but  the  money  ; 
and  when  he  is,  as  it  were,  drunk  in  the  ecstades 
of  his  wicked  pleasure,  her  hands  are  in  his 
pockets  searching  for  what  she  can  find  there ; 
and  of  which  he  can  no  more  be  sensible  in  the 
moment  of  his  folly,  than  he  can  fore-think  of  it 
when  he  goes  about  it. 

I  knew  a  woman  that  was  so  dexterous  with  a 
fellow,  who  indeed  deserved  no  better  usage,  that, 
while  he  was  busy  with  her  another  way,  con- 
veyed Ills  purse,  with  twenty  guineas  in  it,  out  of 
his  fob-pocket,  where  he  had  put  it  for  fear  of 
her,  and  put  another  purse  with  gilded  counters 
in  it,  in  the  room  of  it.  After  he  had  done,  he 
says  to  her,  "  Now,  hav'nt  you  pidied  my  poc- 
ket ?'* — She  jested  with  him,  and  told  him  she 
supposed  he  had  not  much  to  lose.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  fob,  and  with  his  finger  felt  his  purse 
was  there,  which  fully  satisfied  him,  and  so  she 
brought  off  his  money.  And  this  was  a  trade 
with  her ;  she  kept  a  sham  gold  watch,  and  a 
purse  of  counters  in  her  pocket  to  be  ready  on 
all  such  occauons,  and  I  doubt  not  pracUsed  It 
with  success. 

I  came  home  with  this  last  booty  to  my  go- 
verness, and  really,  when  I  told  her  the  story,  it 
so  affected  her  that  she  was  hardly  able  to  for- 
bear tears,  to  thuik  how  such  a  gentleman  run  a 
daily  risk  of  being  undone,  every  time  a  glass 
of  wine  got  into  l3s  head. 

But  as  to  the  purchase  I  got,  and  how  entirely 
I  stript  him,  she  told  me  it  pleased  her  wonder- 
fully well.  "  Nav,  child,"  said  she,  **  the  usage 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  do  more  to  reform  him 
than  all  the  sermons  that  ever  he  will  hear  In  his 
life  ;'*  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  story  be  true, 
so  it  did. 

I  found  the  next  day  she  was  wonderfully  in- 
quisitive about  this  gentleman.  The  description 
I  gave  her  of  him,  his  dress,  his  person,  his  face, 
all  concurred  to  make  her  think  of  a  gentleman 
whose  character  she  knew.  She  mused  awhile, 
and  I  going  on  in  the  particulars,  says  she,  **  111 
lay  a  hundred  pounds  I  know  the  man." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  you  do,"  says  1 ;  "for  I  would 
not  have  him  exposed  on  any  account  in  the 
world ;  he  has  had  injury  enough  already,  and  I 
would  not  be  instrumental  to  do  him  any  more.'* 
"  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  I  will  do  him  no.  injury, 
but  you  may  let  me  satisfy  my  curiosity  a  little ; 
for  if  it  is  he,  I  warrant  you  I  find  it  out."  I 
was  a  little  startled  at  that,  and  I  told  her,  with 
an  apparent  concern  in  my  face,  that  by  the 
same  rule  he  might  find  me  out,  and  then  I  was 
undone.  She  returned  warmly,  "  Why,  do  you 
thhik  I  will  betray  you,  child?  Nofuo,"  says 
she,  "  not  for  all  he  is  worth  in  the  worid.  I 
have  kept  your  counsel  in  worse  things  than 
these ;  sure  you  may  trust  me  in  this."  So  I 
said  no  more. 

She  laid  her  scheme  another  way,  and  without 
acquainting  me  with  it,  but  she  was  resolved 
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to  find  it  out  s  wtbegoMto  a  certain  friend  of 
hen  who  was  acquainted  in  the  family  that  ihe 
guefleed  at,  and  told  her  she  had  some  extraor- 
dinary buitfneii  with  such  a  gentleman,  (who,  by 
the  way,  wae  no  lew  than  a  baronet,  and  of  a 
very  good  family),  and  that  she  knew  not  how 
to  eome  at  him  without  somebody  to  introduce 
har.  Her  friend  promiied  her  readily  to  do  it, 
and  aoeordingly  goes  to  the  house,  to  see  if  the 
gentlesMn  were  hi  town. 

The  neat  day  she  came  to  my  governess  and 

tells  her  that  Sir was  at  home,  but  that 

he  bad  met  with  a  disaster,  and  was  very  ill,  and 
there  was  no  speaking  to  him. — **  What  disas- 
ter T  says  my  governess,  hastily,  as  if  she  was 
sniprisad  at  it.—"  Why,**  savs  her  friend,  '*  be 
haa  been  at  Hampstead  to  visit  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintanoe,  and  as  he  came  back  again  he 
was  set  upon  and  robbed,  and  having  got  a  little 
driak  too,  as  they  suppose,  the  rogues  abused 
him,  and  he  is  very  ill.**—*'  Robbed  r*  says  my 
governess ;  **  and  what  did  they  take  from  him  ?*' 
— «  Why,**  says  her  friend,  **they  took  his  gold 
watch  and  hU  gold  snuff-box,  his  fine  perriwig, 
and  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  which  was 
ooosidenblc^  to  be  sure,  for  Sir  -*—  never 
goes  without  a  purse  of  guineas  about  him.'* 

"  Pshaw,"  says  my  old  governess,  jeering,  **  I 
warrant  you  he  has  got  drunk  now,  and  got  a 
whore,  and  she  lias  lucked  his  pocket,  and  so  he 
came  home  to  his  wife  and  tells  her  he  has 
been  robbed;  that's  an  old  sham;  a  thousand 
such  tricks  ars  put  upon  the  women  every  day." 

"  Fie,"  says  ner  friend ;  **  I  find  vou  do  not 
kaow  Sir  ^-«— .  Why,  he  is  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man, there  is  n6t  a  finer  man,  nor  a  soberer, 
graver,  modester  person  in  the  whole  dty.  He 
abhors  such  things ;  therels  nobody  that  knows 
him  wm  think  such  a  thing  of  him.**_"  Well, 
wall,"  says  my  governess,  **  that's  none  of  mv  busi- 
ness ;  if  it  was,  I  warrant  you  I  should  find  there 
was  somethfaig  of  that  kind  in  it.  Your  modest 
men,  in  common  opinion,  are  sometimes  no  bet- 
tar  Uian  other  people,  only  they  keep  a  better 
character,  or,  if  you  please,  are  the  best  hypo- 
eritea." 

<*  No,  no,**  says  her  friend, "  I  can  assure  you  Sir 
•i.— .  is  no  hypocrite  t  he  is  reall  v  an  honest,  sober 
gentleoMo,  and  he  has  certainly  been  robbed.** 
•^'*  Nay,**  says  my  governess,  '*  it  may  be  that 
he  has;  itis  no  business  of  mhie  I  tell  you.  I 
only  want  to  speak  with  him  ;  my  business  is  of 
another  nature.*'—*'  But,**  says  her  friend,  "  let 

Kur  bttsineas  be  of  what  It  will,  you  cannot  see 
■  yet,  for  he  is  not  yet  to  be  seen,  for  he  is 
very  ill,  and  bruised  very  much." — **  Ay,**  says 
my  governess,  ''nay,  then  he  has  fallen  into 
bad  hands  to  be  sure."  And  then  she  adied 
very  gravely,  "Pray,  where  is  he  bruised?**— 
"  Why,  in  the  head,"  says  her  friend,  "  and  one 
of  his  hands  and  his  face,  forthey  used  him  bar- 
barously."— **  Poor  gendeman,**  says  my  gover- 
nesi,  "  f  mutt  wait  then  till  he  recovers,'*  and 
adds,  "  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long,  for  I  very 
mudi  want  to  speak  with  him." 

Away  she  comes  to  me  and  telb  me  this  story. 
**  I  have  found  ont  yoor  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  he  was,"  says  she,  "  but  mercy 
on  hnn,  he  is  in  a  sad  pickle  now ;  I  wonder 
wiMt  Ibsdevil  yon  hava  omm  to  hhn  i  why,  you 


have  almost  killed  him."— I  looked  at  her  wiOi 
disorder  enough.  "  I  killed  him  V  says  I ;  **  jou 
must  mistake  the  person ;  I  am  sure  I  did  bo« 
thing  to  him ;  he  was  very  well  when  I  left  Um," 
said  I,  '*  only  drunk  and  fost  asleep."—.*'  1  know 
nothing  of  that/*  says  she,  "  but  he  is  ia  a  nd 
pickle  now;"  and  so  she  told  me  all  tbstlier 

friend  had  said **  WaU,  then,"  savs  I,  **bB  fell 

into  bad  hands  after  1  left  him,  for  1  lefilum  nfe 
enough.*' 

About  ten  days  after,  or  a  little  mara^  wf  go- 
verness goes  tigiin  to  her  fnend,  to  introduee  ner 
to  this  gentleman.  She  had  inquired  other  wsyi 
in  the  meantime,  and  (bund  that  he  was  aboat 
again,  if  not  abroad  again,  so  she  got  lean  to 
speak  to  him. 

She  was  a  woman  of  an  admirable  addrcH, 
and  wanted  nobody  to  introduce  her.  She  told 
her  tale  much  better  than  I  shall  be  able  to  teQ 
it  for  her,  for  she  was  a  mistress  of  her  teagofl^ 
as  I  said  already.  She  told  him  that  she  cbim, 
though  a  stranger,  with  a  sinoere  desbe  cf  doing 
him  a  service,  and  he  should  find  she  bod  no 
other  end  in  it ;  that  as  she  came  purely  oa  so 
friendly  an  account,  she  begged  a  proaaiss  fron 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  accept  what  she  ohouU 
officiously  propose,  he  would  not  take  it  ill  that 
she  meddled  with  what  was  not  har  bndaeiL 
She  assured  him  that  as  what  she  had  to  lay 
was  a  secret  that  belonged  to  him  only,  so  whe- 
ther he  accepted  ihe  ofler  or  not,  it  sboaU  re- 
main a  secret  to  all  the  worid,  nnleas  he  exooted 
it  himself;  nor  should  his  refusing  her  serriee  in  I 
it  make  her  so  little  show  her  respect  as  to  do  i 
him  the  least  injury,  so  that  he  should  be  otnlr 
at  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  fit 

Ut  looked  very  shy  at  first,  and  said  he  kaew 
nothing  that  related  to  him  that  required  Bad) 
secrecy ;  that  he  had  never  done  any  naa  sny 
wrong,  and  cared  not  what  anybody  might  ay 
of  him ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  chsraiBter  to 
be  unjuat  to  anybody,  nor  eonld  he  imegiBe  io 
what  any  nmn  could  render  him  any  aarvice;  bat 
that  if  it  was  as  she  said,  be  could  not  tske  It  ill 
from  any  one  that  they  should  endeavour  to  lerre 
him ;  and  so,  as  It  were,  left  her  at  Kberty  either 
to  tdl  him,  or  not  to  teU  him,  as  she  thowt  fit. 
She  found  him  so  perfectly  indtflereat,  that  she 
was  almost  afraid  to  enter  faito  the  point  with 
him ;  but,  however,  after  some  other  drcmalo^ 
cutloos,  she  told  him,  that  by  a  strange  sad  in- 
accountable  acddtpt  she  came  to  have  a  parti- 
cular knowledge  of  the  late  unhappy  adveotoie 
he  had.  fallen  Into ;  and  that  in  each  a  maaaer, 
that  there  waa  nobody  hi  the  worid  but  heniif 
and  him  that  were  acquainted  with  it ;  oo,  aot 
the  very  person  that  was  with  him. 

He  looked  a  liule  angry  at  first.  "  What  ad- 
venture?" said  he.w*Why,  sir,"  said  she.;' o^j 
your  being  robbed  coming  frtMn  Kn^htshri—H 
Hampstead,  sir,  I  should  say,"  aays  she.  *  Be  1 
not  surprised,  sir,"  says  she,  "  thai  I  am  able  to  | 
tell  yon  every  step  you  took  that  day,  fro*  the 
Cloister  in  Smithfield  to  the  Spring  Oaidemat 

Kmghtsbvidge,  and  thence  to  the in  tbc 

Strand,  and  how  yon  wen  leftariaephathaceadi 
afterwards :  I  say,  let  not  this  sarprisa  yoa,  for  dr. ; 
I  do  not  come  to  make  a  booty  of  yon.    I  ^ 
notliing  of  you,  and  I  assara  you  the  wamaa  th^ 
was  with  you  knows  nothing  wIm  yao  aii^  iPd 
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oerer  sMl ;  tod  vet  perhspt  I  may  ierv«  yott 
further  ftHl ;  for  I  did  not  come  barely  to  let 
you  know  that  I  was  infonned  ot  these  thiDgv,  as 
if  I  wanted  a  biibe  to  conceal  them  t  assure 
jounelf,  sir,"  said  she,  **  that  whatever  you  think 
fit  to  do  or  say  to  me,  it  shall  be  ail  a  secret  as 
it  is,  as  much  as  if  I  were  in  my  grave.** 

I^  was  astonished  at  her,  and  said  gravely  to 
her,  "  Madam,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me ;  but 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  you  should  be  let  into 
the  secret  of  the  worst  aotion  of  my  lifis,  and  a 
thing  I  am  so  justly  ashamed  of,  that  the  only 
,  satisfactioQ  of  it  to  me  was  that  I  thought  it  was 
kopvD  only  to  God  and  my  own  conscience." — 
"  Pmy,  sir,"  says  she,  "  do  not  reckon  the  disco- 
very of  it  to  me  to  be  any  part  of  your  misfor- 
tune ;  it  was  a  thing,  I  believe,  you  were  sur 
prised  into,  and  perhaps  the  woman  used  some 
art  to  prompt  you  to  it ;  however,  you  will  never 
,  dad  any  just  cause,"  said  she,  '*to  repent  that  J 
,  eane  to  bear  of  it,  nor  can  your  own  mouth  be 
more  uleot  in  it  than  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall 
be," 

"  WeH,"  saya  he,  *'  but  let  me  do  some  justice 
to  the  woman  too ;  whoever  she  is,  I  do  assure 
jou  she  prompted  me  to  nothing,  she  rather  de- 
dined  me;  it  was  my  own  folly  and  madness  that 
brought  her  into  it  too.  As  to  what  she  took 
from  me,  I  could  eipect  no  less  from  her  in  the 
conditioD  I  was  in,  and  to  this  hour  I  know  not 
whether  she  robbed  me  or  the  coachman.  If  she 
did  it,  I  forgive  her ;  I  thjnk  all  gentlemen  that 
do  so  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner ;  but  I 
am  more  concerned  for  some  other  things  than  I 
am  for  all  that  she  took  from  me." 

My  governess  now  began  to  come  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  he  offered  himself  freely  to 
ber.  First,  die  said  to  him,  in  answer  to  what 
he  said  about  me :  **  I  am  glad,  sir,  you  are  so 
just  to  the  person  that  you  were  with ;  I  assure 
;oa  she  is  a  gentlewoman  and  no  woman  of  the 
tovB,  and  however  you  prevailed  on  her  so  far 
ss  you  did,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  her  practice.  You 
rso  a  great  venture  indeed,  sir,  but  if  that  be 
any  part  of  your  care,  I  am  persuaded  you  may 
be  perfectly  easy,  for  I  dare  assure  you  no  man 
has  touched  her  before  you,  since  her  husband, 
and  he  has  been  dead  now  almost  eight  years." 

It  appeared  that  this  was  his  grievance,  and 
that  he  was  in  a  very  great  fright  about  It ;  how* 
ever,  when  ny  governess  said  this  to  him,  he  ap« 
peered  very  weU  pleased,  and  said :  **  Well,  Ma* 
dam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  if  I  was  satisfied  of 
that,  I  should  not  so  much  value  what  I  lost ;  for 
as  to  that,  the  temptation  was  great,  and  perhapi 
^he  was  poor  and  wanted  it." — *'  If  she  nad  not 
been  poor,  sir,**  says  my  governess,  *'  I  assure 
joa  she  would  not  have  yielded  to  you ;  and  as 
her  povertv  first  prevailed  with  her  to  let  you  do 
as  you  did,  so  the  same  poverty  prevailed  with 
her  to  pay  herself  at  last,  when  she  saw  you  was 
in  ioch  a  condition,  that  if  she  had  not  done  it, 
perhaps  the  next  coachman  or  chairman  might 
have  done  it." 

**  WeU,**  save  he,  "  much  good  may  it  do  her ; 
1  ny  sgaio,  all  the  gentlemen  that  do  so  ought  to 
he  Qsed  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  they  would 
be  cautioQa  themselves.  I  have  no  more  con- 
cern about  it,  but  on  the  leore  which  yo«  hinted 
at  before,  madan." 


Here  he  entered  into  |ome  freedoms  with  her 
on  the  subject  of  what  passed  between  us,  which 
are  not  so  proper  for  a  woman  to  write,  and  the 
great  terror  that  was  upon  his  mind  with  relation 
to  his  wife,  for  fear  he  should  have  received  an 
injury  from  me,  and  should  communicate  it  fur- 
ther :  and  asked  her  at  Ust  if  she  could  not  pro- 
cure mm  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  me.  My 
governess  gave  him  mrther  assurances  of  my 
eing  a  woman  clear  from  my  such  thing,  ana 
that  he  was  as  entirely  safe  in  that  respect  as  he 
was  with  his  own  lady ;  but  as  for  seeing  me,  she 
said  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence ;  but, 
however,  that  she  could  talk  with  me,  and  let 
him  know  my  answer ;  using  at  the  same  time 
some  aiguments  to  persuade  him  not  to  desire  it, 
and  that  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him,  saying 
she  hoped  he  had  no  desire  to  renew  a  corres- 
pondence with  me,  and  that  on  my  account  it 
was  a  kind  of  putting  life  into  his  hands. 

He  told  her  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  me ; 
that  he  would  give  her  any  assurances  that  were 
Ui  his  power  n^  to  take  any  advantage  of  me  j 
and  that,  in  the  first  olacef  be  wouldjgive  me  a  ge- 
neral release  from  all  demanda  of  any  kind.  She 
insisted,  ae  it  might  tend  to  a  further  divulging 
the  secret,  and  might  in  the  end  be  Injurious  to 
him.  entreating  mm  not  to  press  for  it,  so  at 
length  be  desisted. 

They  bad  >ome  diac^mpfe  upon  the  subject  of 
the  things  he  had  W,  m^  be  seemed  to  be  very 
desirous  of  his  gold  watch,  and  told  her  if  she 
eo«Ud  procure  that  lor  blmt  he  would  willingly 
^ve  as  much  for  it  aa  it  was  worth  ^  she  told  him 
she  would  endeavour  te  procure  It  for  him,  and 
leave  the  valumg  it  to  hhnie)f. 

Accordingly  the  Q9al  day  ih9  carried  the 
watsh,  and  be  gave  her  thirty  guineas  for  it, 
though  it  seess  U  ooel  much  more.  Then  he 
apoke  something  el  hia  perriwig,  which  it  seems 
cost  him  threescore  guineas,  and  his  snuff  boa, 
and  in  a  few  4m  mor^  sho  carried  them  too, 
which  obligiBfl  mm  very  mucht  and  he  gave  her 
thirty  more.  The  neitt  day  I  sent  him  his  fine 
sword  aad  cane  og^TUt  and  demand^  nothing 
of  him,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  see  him,  unless  it 
had  been  so^  that  he  might  be  satiafied  I  knew 
who  he  was,  which  he  wan  not  willing  to. 

Then  be  entered  Into  a  Ipng  tale  with  her,  of 
the  manner  how  she  came  to  know  all  thia  mat- 
ter. She  flramed  a  Uof  taUt  of  that  part :  how 
she  had  it  tnna  me»  that  I  had  told  the  whole 
story  to,  and  that  was  to  help  me  to  dispose  of 
the  goods,  and  this  confidante  brought  the  things 
to  her,  she  being  by  profefsipn  a  pawnbroker  ; 
and  she  beaihig  «f  hta  worship's  disaster,  gu«#sed 
at  the  thing  in  general  i  that  having  gotten  the 
things  into  her  hands,  ahe  had  resolved  to  come 
and  try  as  she  had  done*  She  then  gave  him 
repeated  assuraneea  that  it  ^ould  never  go  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  though  she  knew  the  woman 
very  well,  yet  she  had  not  let  her  know,  meaning 
me,  anythukg  of  it ;  that  is  to  sav,  who  the  per- 
son was,  wmch,  by  the  way,  was  mls^  -,  but,  bow- 
ever,  it  waa  not  to  his  damage,  for  I  never  open- 
ed my  mouth  of  it  to  anybody. 

I  had  a  great  many  thoughts  b)  my  head  about 
my  seeing  him  again,  and  was  often  sorry  that  I 
hadruAifedit  I  wat  perwaded,  that  ii  I  had 
Um  «i  Int  him  Imow  that  I  kn(6W  hkn;,  I 
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should  hare  made  some  advantage  of  him,  and 
perhaps  have  had  some  maintenance  fW)m  him ; 
and  though  it  was  a  life  wicked  enough,  yet  it 
was  not  so  full  of  danger  as  this  I  was  engaged 
in.  However,  these  thoughts  wore  oiT,  and  I  de- 
clined seeing  him  again  for  that  time ;  but  my 
governess  saw  him  often,  and  he  was  very  kind 
to  her,  giving  her  something  almost  every  time 
he  saw  her.  One  time,  in  particular,  she  found 
him  very  merry,  and,  as  she  thought,  he  bad  some 
wine  in  his  headt^d  he  pressed  her  again  very 
earnestly  to  let  him  see  that  woman  that,  as  he 
said,  had  bewitched  him  so  that  night  My  go- 
verness, who,  from  the  beginning,  was  for  my 
seeing  him,  told  him,  as  he  was  to  desirous  of  it, 
that  she  could  almost  yield  to  it,  if  she  could  pre- 
vail  with  me ;  adding,  that  if  he  would  please  to 
come  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  she  would  en- 
deavour it,  upon  his  repeated  assurances  of  for- 
getting what  was  passed. 

Accordingly  she  came  to  me  and  told  me  all 
the  discourse;  in  short,  she  soon  pressed  me  to 
consent  in  a  case  which  I  had  some  regret  in  my 
mind  for  declining  before  ;  so  I  prepared  to  see 
him.  I  dressed  me  to  all  advantage  possible,  I 
assure  you,  and  for  the  first  time  used  a  little  art. 
I  say  for  the  first  time,  for  I  had  never  yielded  to 
the  baseness  of  paint  before,  having  always  had 
vanity  enough  to  believe  I  had  no  need  of  St. 

At  the  hour  appointed  he  came ;  and,  as  she 
observed  before^  so  It  was  plain  still  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  though  very  far  from  being  what 
we  call  in  drink.  He  appeared  exceedingly  pleas- 
ed to  see  me,  and  entered  into  a  long  discourse 
with  me  upon  the  old  affair.  I  begged  his  par- 
don very  often  for  my  share  in  it;  protested  I  had 
not  any  such  design  when  first  I  met  him  ;  that  I 
had  not  gone  out  with  him  bat  that  I  took  him 
for  a  very  civil  gentleman,  and  that  he  made  me 
so  many  prom&es  of  oiferiog  no  incivility  to 
me. 

He  alleged  the  wine  he  drank,  and  that  he 
scarce  knew  what  he  did,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
been  so,  I  should  never  have  found  him  take  the 
freedom  with  me  that  he  had  done.  He  protest- 
ed to  me  that  he  had  never  touched  any  woman 
but  me  since  he  was  married  to  his  wife,  and  it 
was  a  surprise  to  him.  Then  he  complimented 
me  upon  being  so  particularly  agreeable  to  him, 
and  the  like,  and  talked  so  much  of  that  kind, 
till  I  found  he  had  talked  himself  almost  in  a  tem- 
er  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  But  I  took 
im  up  short ;  I  protested  I  had  never  suflered 
any  man  to  touch  me  since  my  husband  died, 
which  was  near  eight  years.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  so  truly  ;  and  added,  that  madam 
had  intimated  as  much  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
his  opinion  of  that  part  which  made  him  desire 
to  see  me ;  and  that  since  he  had  once  broken  in 
upon  his  virtue  with  me,  and  found  no  ill  con- 
sequences, he  could  be  safe  in  venturing  there 
again  ;  and  so,  in  short,  it  went  on  to  what  I  ex- 
pected,  and  to  what  will  not  bear  relating. 

My  old  governess  had  foreseen  it  as  well  as  I, 
and  therefore  led  him  into  a  room  which  had  not 
a  bed  in  it,  and  yet  had  a  chamber  within 
it  which  had  a  bed,  whither  we  withdrew  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  and,  hi  short,  after  some  time 
being  together,  he  went  to  bed  and  lay  there  all 
n^ht.     I  withdrew,  bat  came  again  undressed 
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before  it  was  day,  and  lay  with  him  the  r«8t  of 
the  time. 

Thus  you  see  having  oommitCed  a  crime  once, 
is  a  second  handle  to  the  committmg  of  it  again. 
All  the  the  reflections  wear  otTwhen  the  tempta- 
tion renews  itself:  had  I  not  yielded  to  lee  him 
again,  the  corrupt  desire  in  him  had  woro  off, 
and  itv  very  probable  he  had  never  iJBUen  intoh 
with  anybody  else,  as  I  really  believe  he  had  not 
done  before. 

When  he  went  away  I  told  him  I  hoped  be  wis 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  robbed  again.    He  ' 
told  me  he  was  satisfied  in  that  point,  and  could 
trust  me  again ;  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  poe- ' 
ket  gave  me  five  guineas,  which  was  the  first  mo- 
ney I  had  gained  in  that  way  for  many  years. 

I  had  several  visits  of  the  like  kind  from  him, 
but  he  never  came  into  a  settled  way  of  roaiBte- 
nance,  which  was  what  I  should  have  been  best 
pleased  with.  Once,  indeed,  he  asked  me  bow  I 
did  to  live.  I  answered  him  pretty  quick  that 
I  assured  him  I  had  never  taken  that  course  that 
I  took  with  him ;  but  that  indeed  I  worked  at 
my  needle  and  could  just  maintain  myself;  that 
sometimes  it  was  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  do, 
and  I  shifted  hard  enough. 

He  seemed  to  reflect  upon  himself  that  he 
should  be  the  first  person  to  lead  me  into  that 
which  he  assured  me  he  had  never  intended  bun- 
self;  and  it  touched  him  a  little,  he  said,  that  he 
should  be  the  cause  of  his  own  sin  and  mine  too. 
He  would  often  make  just  reflections  alio  upon 
the  crioie  itself^  and  upon  the  particular  circum. 
stances  of  It  with  respect  to  himself,— how  wine 
introduced  the  inclinations,— how  the  devfl  led 
him  to  the  place,  and  found  out  an  object  to 
tempt  him,  and  he  made  the  moral  always  hhn- 
self. 

When  these  thoughts  were  upon  him  he  would 
go  away  and,  perhaps,  not  come  again  in  a 
month's  time,  or  longer ;  but  then,  as  the  serious 
part  wore  off  the  lewd  part  .would  wear  in,  aod 
then  he  would  come  prepared  for  the  wicked 
part  That  we  lived  for  some  time ;  and  though  he 
did  not  keep  me,  as  they  call  it,  yet  he  never 
failed  doing  things  that  were  handsome,  and  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  me  without  working,  and, 
which  was  better,  without  foQowing  my  old 
trade. 

But  this  affair  had  iU  end  too;  for  after  about 
a  year  I  found  that  he  did  not  come  so  often  u 
usual,  and  at  last  he  left  it  off  altogether  without 
any  dislike,  or  bidding  adieu ;  and  so  there  was  an 
end  of  that  abort  scene  of  life,  which  added  no 
great  store  to  me,  only  to  make  more  work  for 
repentance. 

However,  during  this  interval  I  confined  my- 
self pretty  much  at  home ;  at  leaat,  being  thus 
provided  for,  I  made  no  adventure,  no,  not  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year  after  he  left  me ;  but  then  find- 
ing the  fund  fail,  and  being  loath  to  spend  upon 
the  main  stock,  I  began  to  think  of  my  old  trade, 
and  to  look  abroad  into  the  street  agsdn,  and  my 
first  step  was  lucky  enough. 

Now  I  dressod  myself  up  in  a  very  mean  habit, 
for,  as  I  had  several  i^pes  to  appear  in,  I  was 
now  in  an  ordinary  stuff  gown,  a  blue  apron  and 
a  straw  hat ;  and  I  placed  myself  at  the  door  d 
the  Three  Cups  Inn  in  St  John  street 

There  were  several  carriers  used  the  inn,  and  the 
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coiohet  Ibr  Banet,  Ibr  Totleridge,  and  other 
towu  that  way,  stood  always  In  the  street  in  the 
eveoiog,  whea  they  prepared  to  set  oat;  so  that 
I  was  ready  for  anything  that  offered  for  either 
ooe  or  other.  The  meaning  was  thb : — people 
cooie  frequently  with  bundles  and  small  parcels 
lo  those  inns,  and  call  for  such  carriers  or  coaches 
u  they  want  to  carry  them  into  the  countr^-and 
there  generally  attend  women,  porters'  wives  or 
daughters,  readv  to  take  in  sucii  things  for  their 
req^re  people  that  enqiloy  them. 

It  hs|)pened  very  oddly  that  I  was  standing  at 
.  the  ion  gate,  and  a  woman  that  had  stood  there 
before,  imd  which  was  the  porter's  wife  belonging 
to  the  Bamet  stage  coach  having  observed  me. 
iBsked  if  I  waited  lor  any  of  the  ooadies.  I  told 
her  yei;  I  waited  for  my  mistress  that  was  coming 
to  go  to  Bamet  She  asked  me  who  was  my 
tDistrets,  and  I  told  her  any  madam's  name  that 
came  nest  me.  But  as  it  seemed  I  happened 
Qfoo  a  name,  a  family  of  which  name  lived  at 
Hidley,  just  beyond  Siamet 

I  ssid  no  more  to  her,  or  she  to  me  a  good 
while ;  but  by  and  by  somebody  calUng  her  at  a 
door  a  little  vray  off,  she  desbed  me  that  if  any- 
body called  for  the  Bamet  conch  I  would  step 
and  cell  her  at  the  house,  which  it  seems  was  an 
ale-house;  I  said  yes  very  readily,  and  away  she 
treat 

I  She  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  comes  a  wench 
and  a  child,  pufBng  and  sweating,  and  asks  for 
the  Bsmet  coach.  I  answered  presently,  here. 
-'^Doypu  belong  to  the  Bamet  coach?"  says 
lihe.— "  Yes,  sweetheart,"  said  I;  "what  do  ye 
I  want?"— **  I  want  room  for  two  passengers,"  says 
ihe.—** Where  are  they,  sweetheart?"  said  L — 
"^  Here's  this  girl,  pray  let  her  go  into  the  coach," 
aTt  ifae,  "  aiMi  111  go  and  fetch  my  mistress." — 
**  IHake  baste  then,  sweetheart,**  says  I,  "  for  we 
mar  be  foil  else."  The  maid  had  a  §[reat  bundle 
under  her  arm ;  so  she  put  the  child  into  the 
coach,  and  I  said,  *'  You  had  best  put  your 
bandle  into  the  coach  too."—*'  No,"  says  she,  **  I 
am  afraid  somebody  should  slip  it  away  from  the 
diia"— "  Give  it  me,  then,"  said  I  ;**  and  I  will 
take  care  of  it."—'*  Do  then,"  says  she ;"  and  be 
rare  you  take  care  of  it"—"  1*11  answer  for  it," 
laid  t  "  if  it  were  for  twenty  pounds*  value."— 
"There,  take  it  then,"  says  she,  and  away  she 
foes. 

As  soon  as  I  bad  got  the  bundle,  and  the  maid 
was  out  of  sight,  I  goes  on  towards  the  ale-house 
where  the  pMter's  wife  was ;  so  that  if  I  had  met 
her  I  had  then  only  been  going  to  give  her  the 
boodle,  and  to  call  her  tolMr  busineif,  as  if  I  was 
going  away  and  could  stay  no  longer ;  but  as  I 
did  not  meet  her  I  walked  away,  and  turning 
into  Charterhouae  lane  made  off  through  Charter- 
houie  yard  into  Long  lane,  then  crossed  into 
Bartholomew  close,  so  into  Little  Britain,  and 
through  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  into  Newgate 
itrtet 

To  pievent  being  known  I  puUed  off  my 
blue  apron  and  wrapt  the  bundle  in  it,  which  bcs- 
fcre  was  made  up  In  a  piece  of  painted  calico, 
and  very  remarkable  I  also  wrapt  up  my  straw- 
hat  in  it,  and  so  put  the  bundle  upon  my  head ; 
and  it  was  very  well  thai  I  did  thus,  for  coming 
through  tba  Blue  Coat  Hospital  who  shoukl  I 
meet  but  the  wench  that  had  given  me  the 


bundle  to  hold ;  it  seems  she  was  going  with  her 
mistress,  who  die  had  been  to  fetch  to  the  Bamet 
coach. 

I  saw  she  was  in  haste,  and  I  had  no  business 
to  stop  her;  so  away  she  went,  and  I  brought  my 
bundle  safe  home  to  my  governess.  There  was 
no  money,  nor  plate,  or  Jewels  in  the  bundle ;  but 
a  very  good  suit  of  Indian  damask ;  a  gown  and 
Mtticoat,  a  laced  head  and  raffles  of  very  good 
Flanders  lace,  and  some  linen,  and  other  things, 
such  as  I  knew  very  well  the  value  of. 

This  was  not  Indeed  my  own  invention,  but 
was  given  me  by  one  that  nad  practised  it  with 
success,  and  my  governess  liked  it  extremely; 
and  indsed  I  tried  it  again  several  times,  though 
never  twice  near  the  same  place ;  for  the  next 
time  I  tried  it  in  Whitechapel,  just  by  the  corner 
of  Petticoat  lane,  where  the  coaches  stand  that 
go  ont  to  Stratford  and  Bow,  and  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  another  thne  at  the  Flying  Horse, 
without  Bishopsgate,  where  the  Chcston  coaches 
then  lay,  and  I  had  always  the  good  luck  to  come 
off  with  some  booty. 

Another  time  I  placed  myself  at  a  warehouse 
by  the  water  side,  whera  the  coasting  vessels 
from  the  north  come,  such  as  from  Newcastle- 
upon-T^e,  Sunderland,  and  other  places.  Here 
the  warohouse  bdng  shut,  comes  a  young  fellow 
with  a  letter;  and  he  wanted  a  box  and  hamper 
that  was  come  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  the  marks  of  it,  so  he  shows 
me  the  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  ask 
for  it,  and  which  gave  an  account  of  the  con- 
tents, the  box  being  full  of  linen,  and  the  hamper 
foil  of  glass  ware.  I  read  the  letter,  and  took 
care  to  see  the  name  and  the  nuirks,  the  name  of 
the  person  that  sent  the  goods,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  that  they  were  sent  to ;  then  I  bade 
the  messenger  ^me  in  the  morning,  for  that  the 
warehouse-keeper  would  not  be  there  any  more 
that  night. 

Away  went  I,  and  getting  materials  in  a  public 
house,  I  wrote  a  letter  from  Mr  John  Richardson, 
of  Newcastle,  to  his  dear  cousin  Jemmy  Cole  in 
London,  with  an  account  that  he  had  sent  by 
such  a  vessel  (for  I  remembered  all  the  particulars 
to  a  tittle)  so  many  pieces  of  huckaback  Udod,  so 
many  ells  of  Dutch  Holland  and  the  like,  in  a  box, 
and  a  hamper  of  flint  glasses  from  Mr  HenxiU*s 
fflass-house,  and  that  the  box  was  marked  I.  C. 
No.  I,  and  tito  hamper  was  directed  by  a  label 
on  the  cording. 

About  an  TOur  after  I  came  to  the  warehouse, 
found  the  warehouse-keeper,  and  had  the  goods 
delivered  me  without  any  scrapie ;  the  value  of 
the  Unen  being  about  twenty-two  pound. 

I  oouki  fill  up  the  whole  discourse  with  the 
variety  of  such  adventures  which  daily  invention 
directed  to,  and  which  I  managed  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  and  always  with  success. 

At  length,  as  when  does  the  pitcher  come  safe 
home  that  goes  so  often  to  the  well,  I  fell  Into 
some  broils,  which,  though  they  could  not  affect 
me  fotally,  yet  made  me  known,  which  was  the 
worst  thing,  next  to  bdng  found  guilty,  that 
could  befal  me. 

I  had  taken  the  disffuise  of  a  widow's  dress ;  it  was 
without  any  real  derign  in  view,  only  waiting 
for  anything  that  might  offer.  It  happened  that, 
as  I  often  did,  while!  was  going  along  a  street  in 
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Coveiit*gtrd«i,  there  wae  a  greet  ery  of  **  itop 
thief  r'  Some  artiste  had,  it  seeni,  pot  a  trick 
upon  a  shopkeeper  ;  and  being  pursued,  some  of 
them  fled  one  wajr,  and  some  another ;  and  one  of 
them  wee,  they  said,  dressed  up  in  widow's  weods^ 
upon  which  the  mob  gathered  about  me,  and 
some  said  I  was  the  person,  others  said  no :  im« 
mediately  came  the  mercer's  joumeymant  and 
he  swore  aloud  I  was  the  person,  and  so  seised 
on  me.  However,  when  I  was  brought  back  by 
the  mob  to  the  mercer's  shop,  the  master  of  the 
house  said  freely,  that  I  was  not  the  women  that 
wee  in  his  shop,  and  would  liave  let  me  go  im» 
mediately;   but   another   fellow   said   gravely, 

**  Pray,  stay  till  Mr *'  (meaning  the  jour- 

neyman)  **  comes  back,  for  he  knows  her ;"  so 
thev  kept  me  by  force  near  half  an  hour.  They 
had  called  a  constable,  and  he  stood  in  the  shop 
as  my  gaoler ;  and  in  talking  with  the  constable, 
I  inquured  where  he  lived  and  what  trade  he  was  { 
the  man  not  apprehending  in  the  least  what  tuHji- 
pened  afterwards,  readily  told  me  hie  name  and 
trade,  where  he  lived;  and  told  me  as  a  jest, 
that  I  might  be  sure  to  hear  of  hie  name  wliien  I 
came  to  the  CNd  Bailey. 

The  servants  likewise  used  me  saucily,  and  had 
much  to  do  to  keep  their  hands  off  me.  The 
master,  indeed,  was  more  civil  to  ase  than  they, 
but  he  would  not  let  me  go,  though  he  owned 
he  could  not  say  1  wee  in  his  shop  before. 

I  began  to  be  a  little  surly  with  him,  and  toU 
him  I  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  I  made 
myself  amends  upon  him  another  time;  and  de- 
sired I  might  send  for  friends  to  see  me  have 
right  done.  **  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  he  could  give 
no  such  liberty ;  I  might  ask  it  when  I  came 
befiore  the  justice  of  peace ;  and,  seeing  I  threat- 
ened  him,  he  said,  *'  He  would  take  cars  of  me 
in  the  meantime,  and  would  lodge  me  safe  in 
Newgate."  I  told  him  it  was  his  time  now,  but 
it  would  be  mine  by  and  by,  and  governed  my 
oassion  as  well  as  1  was  .able.  However, 
I  spoke  to  the  oonstable  to  call  me  a  por- 
ter, which  he  did,  and  then  I  called  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  but  they  would  let  me  have  none. 
I  asked  the  porter  his  name  and  where  he  lived, 
and  the  poor  man  told  it  me  very  willingly.  1 
bid  him  observe  and  remember  how  I  was  treated 
there;  that  he  saw  I  was  detained  there  by 
force.  I  told  him  I  should  want  him  in  another 
pUoe,  and  it  should  not  be  the  worse  for  him  to 
speak.  The  porter  said  he  would  serve  me  with 
all  his  heart ;  **  But,  madam,"  says  he,  **  let  me 
hear  them  refuse  to  let  you  go,  then  I  may  be 
aUe  to  speak  the  plainer.*' 

With  that  I  spoke  aloud  to  the  master  of  the 
shop,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  you  know  in  your  own  con- 
science that  I  am  not  the  person  you  look  for, 
and  that  I  was  not  in  your  shop  before ;  there- 
fore I  demand  that  you  detain  me  here  no  longer, 
or  t«U  me  the  reason  of  your  stopping  me."  Tlie 
fellow  upon  this  grew  snriier  than  before,  and 
said  he  would  do  neither  till  he  thoogbi  fit. 
"  Very  well/*  said  I  to  the  constable  and  to  the 
porter,  •'  you  will  be  pleased  to  reoMmber  this, 
gentlemen,  another  tune.*'  The  porter  said, 
**  Yes,  madam  ;'*  and  the  ooostable  began  not  to 
like  it,  and  would  have  persuaded  the  monier  to 
dismim  him  and  let  me  go.  **  Good  sir,"  says 
the  mercer  to  him,  tauntbgiy,  *•  are  ymi  a  jus- 


tfoe  of  peage,  or  a  oonatable  ?  I  chargod  jos 
with  her,  pray  do  your  duty."  The  cooiubU 
told  him,  a  little  moved,  but  very  hsadiomely, 
**  I  know  my  dnty  and  what  I  am,  sir;  I  doubt 
you  hardly  know  what  you  are  doiog."  They 
bad  some  other  hard  wonu»  and,  in  the  meantinu, 
the  journeymen,  impudent  and  uomanlv  to  the 
last  degree,  used  me  barbarously ;  ana  one  of 
them,  toe  first  that  seised  upon  me,  pretended 
he  would  search  moi  and  began  to  lay  haadi  on 
me.  I  spit  in  his  fooe,  called  out  to  the  con- 
stable, nd  bid  him  take  notice  of  my  usage. ! 
'*  And  pray,  Mr  Constable,"  said  I.  "  ask  that  [ 
villain's  name,"  pointing  to  the  roan.  The  cvi- , 
stable  reproved  him  decently,  told  him  that  be 
did  not  know  what  he  did,  for  he  knew  that  bis 
master  ackimwledged  I  was  not  the  perwD; 
"  And,"  says  the  constable,  **  I  am  afraid  your 
master  is  bringing  himself  and  me  too  into  trou- 
ble-4f  this  gentlewoman  oomes  to  prove  vbo 
she  is  and  where  she  was^-and  it  appears  that 
she  is  not  the  woman  you  pretend  to."—"  Dubd 
her,"  says  the  fellow  again,  with  an  impudeat 
hardened  fece,  *'  she  is  ^  lady,  you  may  depend 
upon  It ;  ril  swear  she  Is  the  same  body  that 
was  in  the  shop,  and  that  I  gave  the  piece  of 
satin  thai  is  lost  into  her  own  hand.  Yoa  shall 
hear  more  of  it  when  Mr  William  and  Mr  An- 
thony (those  were  other  journeymen)  come  bid ; 
thev  wiU  know  her  again  aa  well  as  I." 

Just  as  the  insolent  rogue  was  talkiqg  thus  to 
the  constable,  cornea  back  Mr  William  aad  Mr 
Anthony,  aa  be  called  them,  and  a  great  rabble 
with  them,  bringing  along  with  them  the  true 
widow  that  I  was  pretended  to  be ;  and  the; 
came  sweating  and  blowing  into  the  shop,  aod. 
with  a  great  deal  of  triumui,  dragging  the  poor 
creature  in  a  moat  butcherly  manner  op  towards;^ 
the  master,  who  was  in  the  back  sbopt  and  cried 
out  aloud,  "  Harems  the  widow,  shr ;  we've  cstched  ' 
her  at  last  T— •"  MThatdo  ye  mean  by  that  T  sayt 
the  matter,  **  Why,  we  have  her  already  ;  there  i 

she  sits,"  says  he ;  "aod  Mr **  says  he  *'  caiij. 

swear  that  tt  she."    The  other  man,  whoa  the)  I 

called  Mr  Anthony,  replied,  **  Mr may  m}  , 

what  he  will,  and  swear  what  he  will,  but  this  is 
the  woman,  and  there's  the  remnant  of  satin  she 
stole ;  I  took  it  out  of  her  clothes  with  my  owo 
hand." 

1  sat  (till  now,  and  began  to  take  better  i 
heart,  but  amiled,  and  said  nothfaig.    The  mas- 1 
ter  looked  pole ;    the  constable  turned  about 
and  kMked  at   me.     "  Let  them   alooe,  Mr 
Constable,"  said  I,  "  let  them  go  on."    The 
case  was  plain,  and  could  not  be  denied ;  so  the 
constable  waa  charged  with  the  right  tbieC  and 
the  meroer  told  me  very  civilly  be  was  sorry  (or 
the  mistake,  and  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  ill ; 
that  they  had  so  many  things  of  this  nature  put 
upon  them  every  day>  that  they  could  not  be 
blamed  for  being  very  aharp  in  doing  themselves  | 
justice.     "  Not  take  it  ill,  sir  r  said  1 ;  "  ho»  < 
can  I  take  it  well  ?    If  you  bad  dismissed  me 
when  your  insolent  fellow  seised  on  me  in  the  _ 
street,  and  brought  me  to  you,  and  when  you 
yourself  aokaowledgad  I  was  not  the  persoo,  I 
would  have  put  It  by  and  not  Uken  it  10,  becaiue 
at  the  many  ill  thlnga  1  believe  you  have  put 
upon  you  dally ;  but  your  trMtment  of  me  no^^  j 
has  been iaauAiiableb  ndeepecially  tbatofyttur 
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Mmnt;  I  must  and  wiU  bava  reparation  for 
that." 

Tben  he  began  to  parley  with  me ;  said  he 
would  make  me  any  reasonable  satiafaction,  and 
would  ttia  have  had  me  told  him  what  it  was  I 
expected.  I  told  him  I  should  not  be  my  own 
judge— the  law  should  decide  it  for  me :  and  as 
I  was  to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate,  I  should 
let  bim  bear  there  what  I  bad  to  say.  He  told 
me  there  was  no  occasion  to  go  before  the  justice 
Qow;  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  when  I  pleased; 
aad,  calling  to  the  constable,  told  bim  be  might 
let  me  go,  for  I  was  discharged.  The  constable 
laid  calmly  to  bim — *'  Sir,  you  asked  me  just 
DOW  if  I  knew  whether  I  was  a  constable  or  a 
jofttice,  and  bade  me  do  my  duty,  and  charged  me 
with  this  gentlewoman  as  a  prisoner.  Now,  shr, 
I  find  you  do  not  understand  what  i$  my  duty. 
for  you  would  make  me  a  justice  indeed ;  but  1 
must  tell  you  it  is  not  in  my  power.  I  may  keep 
a  prisoner  when  I  am  chai^ged  with  him,  but  it  is 
the  law  and  the  magistrate  alone  that  can  dis- 
charge that  prisoner ;  therefore  it  is  a  mistake, 
w ;  I  must  carry  her  before  a  justice  now,  whe- 
timryoQ  think  well  of  it  or  not**  The  mercer 
was  very  high  with  the  constable  at  first ;  but  the 
coBctableb^ipeBing  to  be  not  a  hired  oflScer,  but  a 
good,  substantial  kind  of  a  man  ( I  think  he  was  a 
corn-chandler,  and  a  man  of  good  sense),  stood 
to  his  business — would  not  discharge  me  without 
jPNBg  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  insisted 
apoo  it  too.  When  the  mercer  saw  that — 
"  Well,"  says  he  to  the  constable,  **  you  may 
carry  her  where  you  pleaae ;  I  have  nothing  to 
«ay  to  her." — **  But,  sir,*'  says  the  constable, 
"  yon  will  go  with  us,  I  hope,  for  it  is  you  that 
charged  me  with  her.*'-.**  No,  not  I,"  says  the 
mercer ;  **  I  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her."—'*  But,  pray  sir,  do,**  says  the  constable, 
"  I  desire  it  of  you  for  your  own  sake,  for  the 
joitice  can  do  nothing  without  you."  *'  Pry- 
thee  fdiow,"  says  the  mercer,  *<  go  about  your 
busioess ;  I  tell  yon  I  hare  nothing  to  say  to  this 
geotlewoman ;  and  I  charge  you  in  the  king's 
name  to  dismiss  her." — "  Sir,**  saya  the  con- 
stable, •*  I  and  now  I  don*t  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  constable ;  I  beg  of  you,  dont  oblige  me  to  be 
nide  to  you."—**  I  thhik  I  need  not;  you  are 
rode  eoough  already,"  says  the  mercer.'*—"  No, 
ar,"  lays  the  constable,  **  I  am  not  rude ;  you 
hare  broken  the  peace  in  bringing  an  honest 
wooum  out  of  the  street  when  she  was  about  her 
lawful  occasions;  confining  her  in  your  shop, 
sad  iU-osiog  her  by  your  servanta ;  and  now  you 
uy  I  am  nule  to  you.  I  think  I  am  dvil  to  yon, 
in  not  commanding  yon,  or  charging  you  in  the 
king's  name,  to  go  with  me,  and  charging  every 
nun  I  see  that  passes  by  your  door  to  aid  and 
usist  me  in  canning  you  by  force ;  this  you  can- 
not bat  know  I  have  power  to  do,  and  yet  I  for- 
hear  it,  and  onee  more  entreat  you  to  go  with 
me.**  Well,  he  would  not  for  aU  this,  and  gave 
the  constable  ill  language.  However,  the  con- 
stable kept  his  temper,  and  would  not  be  pro- 
voked ;  and  then  1  put  in,  and  said,  **  Gome, 
Mr  Constahle,  let  him  idone ;  I  shdl  find  ways 
enough  to  fetch  him  before  a  magiatrate—I  dont 
fear  that;  but  there's  the  fellow,"  says  I;  "  he 
^^  the  man  that  seized  on  me  as  I  was  inno- 
eendy  going  along  the  street,  asid  you  are  the 


witness  of  his  violence  unto  me  aiiKie ;  give  me 
leave  to  charge  you  with  him,  and  aarry  him 
before  the  justice.'*—**  Yes,  madam,"  says  thg 
constable ;  and  turning  to  the  fellow— <*  Come, 
young  gentleman,"  says  he  to  the  jovnieymao, 
**  you  must  go  along  with  us ;  I  hope  you  are 
not  above  the  constable's  power,  though  your 
master  is." 

The  fellow  looked  like  a  condemned  thief,  amI 
hung  back,  and  then  looked  at  his  maater,  aa  If 
he  could  help  him ;  and  he,  like  a  fool,  enoon* 
raged  the  fellow  to  be  rude ;  and  he^  tmly,  re- 
sisted the  constable,  and  pushed  him  badi  with 
a  great  foroe  when  he  went  to  lay  hold  of  hhn ; 
at  which  the  constable  knocked  him  down,  and 
called  out  for  help,  and  immediately  the  ahop 
was  filled  with  people,  and  the  oonttable  seised 
the  master  and  man,  and  all  his  servants. 

The  first  ill  consequence  of  this  frav  was,  that 
the  woman  who  was  really  the  thief  made  oS, 
and  got  olear  away  in  the  crowd,  and  two  others 
that  they  had  stopped  also.  Whether  Uiey  were 
really  guilty  or  not,  that  I  can  say  nothing  to. 

By  this  time,  some  of  his  neighbours  having 
come  in,  and  seeing  how  things  went,  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  mercer  to  hia  senses,  and 
he  began  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong ;  and  so  at  length  we  went  all  very  quietly 
before  the  justice,  with  a  mob  of  aboat  Ave 
hundred  people  at  our  heels ;  and  all  the  way 
we  went  1  could  hear  the  people  ask  what  waa 
the  matter ;  and  othera  reply,  and  say,  **  A  meiw 
cer  had  stopped  a  gentlewoman  instead  ef  a  thkf, 
and  had  afterwards  taken  the  thiel^  and  now  the 
gentlewoman  had  taken  the  meroer,  and  waa 
carrying  hhn  before  ^  justice."  This  pleased 
the  people  strangely,  and  made  the  crowd  in- 
crease, and  they  orfied  out  as  they  went,  **  Which 
is  the  rogue  ?  Which  is  the  OMrcer  ?"  and  espe- 
cially the  women.  Then,  when  they  saw  hin, 
they  cried  out,  **  That's  he  I  that's  hot"  and 
every  now  and  then  came  a  good  dab  of  dirt  al 
him;  and  thus  we  marched  a  good  while,  till 
the  raereer  thought  fit  to  desire  the  coBrtahle, 
to  call  a  coaeh  to  protect  himself  f^n  the  rebble ; 
so  we  rode  the  rest  of  the  way,  the  conatahle 
and  I,  and  the  mercer  and  his  man. 

When  we  came  to  the  justioe,  which  was  oar 
ancient  gentleman  in  Bloomsbury,  the  eonstabie 
givhig  first  a  summary  account  of  the  matter,  the 
justice  bade  me  speak,  and  tell  what  I  had  to  say. 
And  first,  he  asked  my  name,  which  I  was  very 
loath  to  give,  but  there  was  no  remedy  i  so  I 
told  him  my  name  waa  Manr  FUmders;  that 
I  waa  a  widow,  my  husband  b«ng  a  sea  f  aptaln, 
having  died  on  a  voyage  to  Virginia;  and  aome 
other  cireumstanoes  i  told,  which  he  oould  nevw 
contradict;  and  that  I  lodged  at  present  in  town 
with  such  a  person,  naming  my  governess ;  bnt 
that  preparing  to  go  over  to  America,  where  my 
husband's  effects  lay,  and  that  I  was  going  that 
!day  to  buy  some  clothes  to  put  myself  into 
second  mourning,  but  had  not  yet  been  la  any 
shop,  when  that  fellow  (pointing  to  the  mercer's 
journeyman)  eame  rushing  upon  me  with  such 
fury  as  very  much  frightened  me,  and  earned  me 
back  to  his  master's  shop ;  where^  thongh  his 
master  acknowledged  I  was  not  the  person,  yet 
he  would  not  diimisa  mo,  bnt  charged  the  Mfr> 
stable  with  me. 
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Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  bow  the  joaraeyman  | 
treated  me ;  how  they  would  not  suffer  me  to 
■end  for  any  of  my  friendg ;  how  afterwards  they 
found  the  real  thief,  and  took  the  very  goods 
they  had  lost  upon  her,  and  all  the  particulars  as 
before. 

Then  the  constable  related  his  case ;  his  dia- 
logue with  the  mercer  about  discharging  me ; 
and,  at  last,  his  servant's  reftning  to  go  with 
him  when  I  had  charged  him  with  him,  and  the 
mercer*s  encouraging  him  to  do  so ;  and,  at  last, 
his  striking  the  constable,  and  the  like,  all  as  I 
have  told  it  already. 

The  justice  then  heard  the  mercer  and  his 
man.  The  mercer,  indeed,  made  a  long  harangue 
of  the  great  loss  they  have  dally  by  lifters  and 
thieves  *,  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  mistake ; 
and  that  when  he  found  it  he  would  have  dis- 
missed  me,  &c. ,  as  above.  As  to  the  journeyman, 
be  had  very  little  to  say,  but  that  he  pretended 
other  of  the  servants  told  him  that  I  was  really 
the  person. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  justice  first  of  all  told  me 
very  particularly  that  I  was  discharged ;  that  he 
was  very  sorry  that  the  mereer*s  man  should,  in 
his  eager  pursuit,  have  so  little  discretion  as  to 
take  up  an  innocent  person  for  a  guilty  one ;  that 
if  he  had  not  been  so  unjust  as  to  detain  me 
afterwards,  he  believed  I  would  have  forgiven 
the  first  affront ;  that,  however,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  award  me  any  reparation,  other 
than  by  openly  reproving  them,  which  he  should 
do;  that  he  supposed  I  should  apply  to  such 
methods  as  the  law  directed ;  In  the  meantime 
he  would  bind  him  over. 

But  as  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  committed 
by  the  journeyman,  he  told  me  that  he  should 
give  me  some  satisfaction  for  that,  foi  he  should 
commit  him  to  Newgate  for  assaulting  the  con- 
stable, and  for  assaulting  of  me  also. 

Accordingly  he  sent  the  fellow  to  Newgate  for 
that  assault,  and  his  master  gave  ball,  and  so  we 
came  away;  but  I  had  the  satisfoction  of  seeing 
the  mob  wait  upon  them  both  as  they  came  out, 
hallooing  and  throwing  stones  and  dirt  at  the 
coaches  as  they  rode  In,  and  so  I  came  home. 

After  this  bustle,  coming  home  and  telling  my 
goveraess  the  story,  she  fell  a-laughing  at  me. 
••  Why  are  you  so  merry?"  says  I ;  "the  story 
has  not  so  much  laughing  room  in  it  as  you 
may  imagine ;  I  am  sure  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
hurry  and  fright  too  wKh  a  pack  of  ugly  rogues.** 

**  Laugh,"  says  my  governess ;  **  I  laugh,  child, 
to  see  what  a  lucky  creature  you  are.  Why, 
this  job  will  be  the  best  bargain  to  you  that  ever 
you  made  in  your  lifip,  if  you  manage  it  well.  I 
warrant  you,  you  shall  make  the  mercer  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  for  damages,  besMes  what  you 
shall  get  of  the  journeyman.** 

1  had  other  thonghU  of  the  matter  than  she 
had,  and  especially  because  I  had  given  in  my 
name  to  the  justite  of  peace ;  and  I  knew  that 
my  name  was  so  well  known  among  ttie  people 
at  Hicks*s  hall,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  such  places, 
that  If  this  cause  came  to  be  tried  openly,  and 
my  name  came  to  be  faiquired  into,  no  court 
would  give  mneh  damages  for  the  reputation  of 
a  person  of  such  a  character.  However,  I 
was  obliged  to  begin  a  prosecution  in  form,  and 
aoeordingly  my  governess  found  me  out  a  very 


creditable  sort  of  a  man  to  manage  it,  being  an 
attorney  of  very  good  business  and  of  good  repu- 
tation, and  she  was  certainly  in  the  ri^t  of  this ; 
for  had  she  employed  a  pettyfogging,  hedge  soli- 
citor, or  a  man  not  known,  I  should  have  brought 
it  to  but  little. 

I  met  this  attorney,  and  gave  him  oil  the  par- 
ticulars at  large,  as  they  are  recited  above ;  and 
he  assured  me  it  was  a  case,  as  he  said,  that  he 
did  not  question  but  that  a  jury  would  give  Terj- 
oonaiderable  damages;  so  talking  his  fiiU  in- 
structions he  began  the  prosecution,  and  the 
mercer,  being  arrested,  gave  bail.  A  few  davs 
alter  his  giving  bail,  he  comes  with  hb  attorney 
to  my  attorney  to  let  him  know  that  he  denred 
to  accommodate  the  matter ;  that  it  was  all  car- 
ried on  in  the  heat  of  an  unhappy  passion ;  that 
his  client,  meaning  roe,  had  a  sharp,  provoking' 
tongue,  and  that  fused  them  ill,  glUn^  at  then 
and  jeering  them,  even  while  they  beUeved  roe 
to  be  the  very  person,  and  that  I  had  provoked 
them,  and  the  like. 

My  attorney  managed  well  on  my  side ;  made 
them  believe  I  was  a  widow  of  fortune ;  that  I 
was  able  to  do  myself  justice,  and  bad  great 
friends  to  stand  by  me  too,  who  had  all  nia£  mc 
promise  to  sue  to  the  utmost,  and  that  if  it  cost 
me  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  be  sure  to  have 
satisfaction,  for  that  the  af&tmti  I  had  received 
were  losoff'erable. 

However,  they  brought  my  attomev  to  this, 
that  he  promised  he  would  not  blow  the  coals ; 
that  if  I  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  he  would 
not  hinder  me,  and  that  he  would  rather  per- 
suade me  to  peace  than  to  war,  for  which  they 
told  him  he  should  be  no  loser,  all  which  he  told 
me  very  honestly,  and  told  me  that  if  they 
offered  him  any  bribe  I  should  certainly  know  it ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  told  me  ve^  hooestJy 
that  if  I  would  take  his  opinion  he  would  advice 
me  to  make  It  up  with  them ;  for  that  oa  they  j 
were  In  a  great  fright,  and  were  destfax>os,  above 
all  things,  to  make  it  up,  and  knew  that  let  it  be 
what  it  would  they  must  bear  all  the  costs,  he 
believed  they  would  give  me  freely  more  than 
any  jury  would  give  upon  a  trial.  I  aaked  him 
what  he  thought  they  would  be  brought  to;  he 
told  me  he  could  not  tell  as  to  that,  but  he  would 
tell  me  more  when  I  saw  him  again. 

Some  time  after  this  they  came  again  to  know 
if  he  had  talked  with  me.  He  told  Aera  he  had ; 
that  he  found  me  not  so  averse  to  an  aceoiniBo- 
daUon  as  some  of  my  friends  were,  who  reseated 
the  disgrace  offered  roe,  and  set  me  on;  that 
they  blowed  the  coals  in  secret,  prompting  me  to 
revenge,  or  to  do  myself  revenge,  as  they  called 
it ;  so  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  say  to  it. 
He  told  them  he  would  do  hb  endeavour  to  per- 
suade me,  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  teO  me  what 
proposal  they  made.  Tliey  pretended  they  could 
not  make  any  proposal,  because  it  m^t  be 
made  use  of  against  them :  and  he  told  them  that 
by  the  same  rule  he  could  not  make  any  oiler. 
for  that  might  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  what 
damages  a  jury  might  be  Inclined  to  give. 
However,  after  some  discourse  and  mutnsl  pro- 
mises that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  on 
either  side  of  what  was  transacted  then,  or  at  any 
other  of  those  meetings^  they  came  to  a  kiad  of 
treaty,  bat  so  remote  and  so  wide  from  om 
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anotlier,  thti  nothing  could  be  expected  from  it, 
for  my  attorney  demanded  five  hundred  pounds 
aod  charges,  md  they  oflTered  fifty  pounds  with- 
out charges;  so  they  broke  off,  ana  the  mercer 
proposed  to  have  a  meeting  with  me  myself,  and 
my  tttomey  agreed  to  that  very  readily. 

My  attorney  gave  me  notice  to  come  to  this 
neeUng  in  good  clothes,  and  with  some  state, 
that  the  mercer  might  see  I  was  something  more 
than  I  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  they  used  me  so 
OL  I  came  in  a  new  suit  of  second  mourning, 
according  to  what  I  had  said  at  the  justice's.  I 
set  mysdf  out,  too,  as  well  as  a  widow's  dress  in 
second  mourning  would  admit.  My  governess 
also  fonished  me  with  a  good  pearl  necklace, 
that  shut  in  behind  with  a  locket  of  diamonds, 
vbicb  she  had  in  pawn ;  and  I  had  a  very  good 
gold  watch  by  my  side ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I 
made  a  very  good  figure,  and  as  I  stayed  till  I 
VIS  sore  they  were  come,  I  came  to  the  door  in  a 
coach  with  my  maid  with  me. 

When  I  came  into  the  room  the  mercer  was 
inq>rued.  He  stood  up  and  made  his  bow,  which 
I  took  IHtle  notice  of,  and  but  a  little,  and  went 
and  sat  down  where  my  own  attorney  bad  pointed 
to  me  to  sit,  for  it  was  his  house.  After  a  little 
while  the  mercer  said  he  did  not  know  me  again, 
aod  began  to  make  some  compliments  in  his  way. 
I  toM  him  I  believed  he  did  not  know  me  at  first, 
and  that  if  be  had,  I  believed  he  would  not  have 
treated  me  as  he  did. 

He  told  me  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had 
litppeoed,  and  that  it  was  to  testify  the  willing. 
oess  he  had  to  make  all  possible  reparation  that 
he  had  appointed  this  meeting ;  that  he  hoped  I 
would  not  carry  things  to  extremity,  which 
night  not  only  be  too  great  loss  to  him,  but  might 
be  the  ruin  of  bis  business  and  shpp,  in  which 
case  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  repaying 
an  mjory  with  an  injury  ten  times,  greater  $  but 
that  I  shoukl  then  get  nothing,  whereas  he  was 
willing  to  do  mo  any  justice  that  was  in  his 
power,  without  putting  himself  or  me  to  the 
troobie  or  charge  of  a  suit  of  law. 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  talk  so  much 
oore  like  a  man  of  sense  than  he  did  before ; 
that  it  was  true  an  acknowledgment  in  most 
cues  of  affinonts  was  counted  reparation  sufficient, 
bat  this  had  gone  too  far  to  be  made  up  so ;  that 
1  was  not  revengeful,  nor  did  I  seek  his  ruin,  nor 
any  man's  ebc,  but  that  all  my  friends  were 
unasfanous  not  to  let  me  so  far  neglect  my  cha- 
ncter  as  to  adjust  a  thing  of  this  kind  without 
a  sufficient  reparation  of  honour.  That  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  thief  was  such  an  indignity  as 
ooald  not  be  put  up ;  that  iny  character  was 
aboTe  being  treated  so  by  any  that  knew  me ; 
b«t  because,  in  my  condition  of  a  widow,  I  had 
been  fer  some  time  careless  of  mj'self  and  negli- 
gent of  myself^  I  nught  be  token  for  such  a  crea- 
tore ;  but*  that  for  the  particular  usage  I  had  from 
bun  afterwards,  and  then  I  repeated  all  as  before, 
I  had  scarce  patience  to  repeat  it 

Well,  he  acknowledged  all,  and  was  mighty 
honble  indeed :  he  made  proposals  very  hand- 
vme,  and  he  came  up  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
to  pay  all  law  charges,  and  added,  that  he  would 
t&«ke  me  a  present  of  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes. 
I  came  down  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  1 
<^ciBUMled  that  I  should  pobKsh  an  advertise- 


ment of  the  particulars  in  the  common  newspa- 
pers. 

•  This  was  the  clause  he  never  could  comply 
with ;  hovrever,  at  last  he  came  up,  by  good 
management  of  my  attorney,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  suit  of  black  silk  clothes,  and 
there  i  agreed,  and,  as  it  were  at  my  attorney's 
request,  complied  with  it,  he  having  my  attor- 
ney's bill  and  charges,  and  gave  us  a  good  sup- 
per  into  the  bargain. 

When  I  came  to  receive  the  money  I  brought 
my  governess  with  mc;  dressed  like  an  old 
duchess,  and  a  gentleman  very  well  dressed,  who 
we  pretended  courted  me,  but  1  called  him 
cousin,  and  the  lawyer  was  only  to  hint  privately 
to  him  that  this  gentleman  courted  the  widow. 

He  treated  us  very  handsomely,  and  paid  the 
money  chcerfiaJly  enough ;  so  that  it  cost  him 
two  hundred  pounds  in  alU  or  rather  more.  At 
our  last  meeting,  when  all  was  agreed,  the  case 
of  the  journ>synMn  came  up,  and  the  mercer 
begged  very  hard  for  him,  told  me  he  was  a  man 
that  had  kept  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  been  in 
good  business ;  had  a  wife  and  several  children, 
and  was  very  poor;  that  he  had  nothing  to 
make  satisfaction  with,  but  he  should  come  to 
beg  my  pardon  on  his  knees,  if  I  desired  it,  as 
openly  as  I  pleased.  I  had  no  spleen  at  the 
saucy  rogue,  nor  were  bis  submissioos  anything 
to  me,  since  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  htm ; 
so  I  thought  it  was  as  good  to  throw  that  in 
pfenerously  as  not ;  so  I  told  him  i  did  not  desire 
the  ruin  of  any  man,  and  therefore  at  his  request 
I  would  forgive  the  wretch,  it  was  below  me  to 
seek  any  revenge. 

When  we  were  at  supper  he  might  be  brought 
in  to  make  acknowledigement,  whieh  be  would 
have  done  with  as  much  m«m  humility  as  his 
offence  was  with  insulting  haughtfaiess  and  pride ; 
in  which  was  an  instance  of  a  complete  baseness 
of  spirit  and  impious  cruelty ;  relentless  when 
uppermost  and  in  prosperity,  abject  and  low- 
spirited  when  down  in  afflictmn.  However,  I 
abated  his  cringes,  told  him  I  forgave  him,  and 
desired  he  might  withdraw,  as  if  I  did  not  care 
for  the  sight  of  him  though  I  had  forgiven  him. 

I  was  now  in  good  circumstances,  indeed,  if  I 
could  have  known  my  time  for  leaving  off,  and 
my  governess  often  said  I  was  the  richest  of  the 
trade  in  England ;  so  I  believe  I  was,  for  I  had 
seven  hundred  pounds  by  me  in  money,  besides 
clothes,  rings,  some  plate,  ami  two  gold  watches, 
and  all  of  them  stolen,  for  I  had  innumerable 
jobs  besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  0 1  had  1 
even  now  the  grace  of  repentance,  I  had  still 
leisure  to  have  looked  back  upon  my  follies,  and 
have  nnade  some  reparation ;  but  the  satisfoetion 
I  have  to  make  for  the  public  mischiefs  I  had 
done  were  yet  left  behind  ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  going  abroad  again,  as  I  called  it,  now, 
any  more  than  1  could  when  my  extremity  really 
drove  me  out  for  bread. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  affair  with  the  mercer 
was  made  up,  that  I  went  out  in  an  equipage 
quite  different  from  any  I  had  ever  appeared  in 
before.  I  dressed  myself  like  a  beggar-woman, 
in  the  coarsest  and  most  despicable  rags  I  could 
get,  and  I  walked  about,  peering  and  peeping 
into  every  door  and  window  I  came  near ;  and 
indeed  1  was  in  socbaplight  now,  that  I  knew  as 
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III  hovr  to  bthave  in  as  evtr  I  did  in  any.  I  na- 
turally abhorred  dirt  and  rags ;  I  had  been  bred 
un  tight  and  deanly,  and  ooold  be  no  other, 
Wnatever  conditioo  I  wai  hi ;  to  that  this  waa 
tha  moit  nneaiy  diiguiaeto  me  tliat  ever  I  put  on. 
I  aaid  praaently  to  myaelf  that  tbii  woald  not  do, 
for  this  was  a  dreM  that  evervbody  waa  ihy  and 
afraid  of  I  and  I  thought  everybody  looked  at  me, 
aa  if  they  were  afraid  I  ihould  cone  near  them, 
lest  I  should  take  something  from  them,  or 
afraid  to  oone  near  m^  lest  they  should  get 
something  from  me.  I  wandered  about  all  the 
evening*  the  Urst  time  I  went  out,  and  made 
nothing  of  it,  but  osme  home  agah&  wet,  draggled, 
and  tired.  However,  I  went  out  again  the  next 
night,  and  then  I  met  with  a  little  adventure, 
which  had  like  to  have  ooat  me  dear.  As  I  was 
standing  near  a  tavern  door,  there  comae  a  gen- 
tleman on  honebadi,  and  lights  at  the  door; 
and  wanting  to  go  into  the  tavern,  he  ealhi  one 
of  tho  drawers  to  hold  Us  horse.  He  stayed 
pretty  long  in  the  tavern,  and  the  drawer  heard 
nis  master  oall,  and  thought  he  would  be  angry 
with  him.  Seehig  me  stand  by  him,  when  he 
called  to  me,  *'  Here  woman,**  says  he,  *'  hold 
this  herse  awhile  till  I  go  in,  if  the  gentleman 
oanat,  be  will  give  you  something.**-^"  Yes,** 
Myi  1,  and  takea  the  horse  and  walks  oif  with 
him  very  soberiy,  and  carried  him  to  my  go- 


This  had  been  a  booty  to  those  that  had  an- 
dentood  it  i  but  never  was  poor  thief  more  at  a 
less  to  know  what  to  do  with  anything  that  was 
stolen  I  for  when  I  came  home  my  govemeas  was 
quite  confounded,  and  what  to  do  with  the  crea*> 
tare  we  neither  of  us  knew ;  to  send  him  to 
stable  was  doing  nothing,  for  it  was  oertafai  that 
pttblks  notice  would  be  given  in  the  Gaaette,  and 
the  horse  described,  so  that  we  durst  not  go  to 
fofch  it  again. 

All  the  remedy  we  had  for  this  unlucky  adven- 
ture waa  to  go  and  set  up  tlie  horse  at  an  inn, 
and  send  a  note  by  e  porter  to  the  tavern,  that 
the  gentleman's  hone  that  was  lost  suoh  a  time, 
waa  left  at  such  an  inn,  and  that  he  might  be 
had  there  t  that  the  poor  woman  that  held  him, 
having  led  him  about  the  street,  not  being  able 
to  lead  him  back  again,  had  left  him  there.  We 
might  have  waited  till  the  owner  had  published 
and  offered  a  reward,  but  we  did  not  care  to  ven. 
turs  the  receiving  the  reward. 

So  this  was  a  robbery  and  no  robbery,  for 
little  waa  fost  by  it|  and  nothing  wu  got  by  it, 
and  I  was  quite  sick  of  going  out  in  a  bagger's 
dress,  it  did  not  answer  at  all  t  and  beeidei^  I 
thought  it  waa  ominous  and  threatenhig. 

While  I  was  in  this  disguise.  I  fell  hi  with  a 
paroel  of  folks  of  a  worse  kind  than  any  I  ever 
sorted  with,  and  I  saw  a  little  into  their  ways 
too ;  these  were  coiners  of  money,  and  they  made 
some  very  good  oilers  to  me  as  to  profit  But 
the  part  they  would  have  had  me  embark  in  waa 
the  most  dangerous  part ;  I  mean  that  of  the  very 
wotkina  the  dye,  as  they  call  it,  which,  had  I  been 
taken,  had  been  certsin  death,  and  that  at  a 
st*ka,Isay,  tobebumttodaathatastakew  60 
thfet  thongh  I  was  to  appearance  hot  a  beggar, 
and  they  promised  mountains  of  gold  and  divar 
to  me  to  engage^  yet  it  would  not  dew  Itiatnie, 
if  I  had  been  reaUy  a  beggar,  or  had  been  dea- 


perate  as  when  I  began,  I  might,  peihspi,  biTi 
closed  with  it }  for  what  care  they  to  die  (htt 
cannot  tell  how  to  live?  But  at  preseat  tbii  wu 
not  mv  condition ;  at  least  I  wss  for  ao  sueh  ter- 
rible risks  as  those ;  besides,  the  very  thoogfats  of 
being  burnt  at  a  stake  struck  terror  into  1117  very 
soul,  chilled  my  blood,  and  gave  me  the  vapoan 
to  such  a  degree  as  I  could  not  think  of  it  witboot 
trembling. 

This  put  an  end  to  my  diagoise  too,  for  u  I 
dkl  not  like  the  proposal,  so  I  did  oot  tell  them 
10  i  but  seemed  to  relish  It,  snd  proniied  to 
meet  again.  But  1  durst  see  them  no  more;  for 
if  I  had  seen  them,  and  not  complied,  though  1 
had  declined  it  with  the  greatest  asmrance  of 
secresy  in  the  world,  they  would  have  gone  near 
to  have  murdered  roe  to  make  sure  workt  and 
make  themselves  easy  as  they  call  it  What  kind 
of  easineM  that  is,  they  may  best  jndge  that 
understand  how  easy  men  are  that  can  murder 
people  to  prevent  danger.  However,  in  s  ibort 
time  after  two  of  the  men  were  hanged,  sad  a 
woman  burnt  at  a  stake. 

This  and  horse  stealing  were  things  quite  oat 
of  my  way,  and  I  might  easUy  rsiolve  I  wonM 
have  no  more  to  aay  to  them.  My  budnea 
seemed  to  lie  another  way,  and  though  it  had 
haaard  enough  in  It  too,  yet  it  waa  more  anitable 
to  me  I  and  what  had  more  of  art  In  it,  more 
room  to  escape  and  more  chances  for  a  coming 
off,  if  a  surprise  should  happen.. 

I  had  several  propoaals  made  also  to  ms  aboot 
that  time,  to  come  into  a  gang  of  houaa-breaheri 
But  that  was  a  thing  1  had  no  mhid  to  venture  at 
neither,  any  more  than  I  bad  at  the  coining 
trade.  I  offered  to  go  alon^  with  two  dkd  and 
a  woman,  that  made  it  their  boainess  to  get  into 
bouses  by  stratagem,  and  with  them  I  wm 
willing  enough  to  venture ;  but  there  waa  three 
of  them  already,  and  they  did  not  caie  to  part, 
nor  1  to  have  too  many  in  a  gang,  fo  I  did  not 
dose  with  them,  but  declin«l  Uiem,  sod  they 
paid  dear  for  their  next  attempt 

But  at  length  I  met  with  a  woman  tbst  had 
often  toki  me  what  adventures  ahe  had  made, 
and  with  success  at  the  water-side,  and  I  ek^ 
with  her,  and  we  drove  on  our  bnsinesi  pretty 
well.  Ghie  day  we  came  among  aonie  Doteh 
people  at  St  Catherine's,  where  we  went  on  pr(v 
tence  to  buy  goods  that  were  privately  got  on 
ahore.  It  was  two  or  three  times  in  a  boose 
where  we  saw  a  good  quantity  of  prohibited 
goods,  and  my  oomnanlon  once  brought  away 
three  pieces  of  Dutch  black  sflk  that  tuned  to 
good  account,  and  I  had  my  share  of  it  Bitt  in 
all  the  journeys  I  made  by  myself,  I  could  not  get 
an  opportunity  to  do  any  thing,  so  I  laid  it  ande; 
for  I  had  been  ao  often,  that  they  began  to  v»- 
peet  aomething,  and  were  ao  shy  that  1  »sw  no- 
thing was  to  be  done. 

This  bslked  me  a  little,  and  1  losolvsd  to  p«h 
at  something  or  other,  for  1  was  not  uaed  to 
come  back  so  often  without  purchase.  So  the 
nest  day  I  dressed  myaelf  up  fine,  and  took  a 
walk  to  the  other  end  of  the  town.  I  psned 
through  the  Eschange  in  the  Strand,  bat  bid 
no  notion  of  finding  anything  to  do  there,  wbefi 
on  a  sudden  I  saw  a  gvsat  clutter  fa  tiis  pisoe, 
and  aU  tbopeople,  ahofAeepera  aaweO  as  othen, 
standing  up  and  staring;  and  what  shouUttbe 
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but  tone  ffTMt  dvehett  oomiiig  into  the  Bx- 
cbaqre;  9nd  tbey  Mid  the  queun  was  eotafaig; 
I  let  njwlf  dote  up  to  a  shop  alde^  with  my  badi 
to  the  ooiiBt<tf,  as  if  to  let  theerovrd  poai  hy, 
vImo  keeplog  my  eye  ttpoil  a  pateel  of  laoe, 
which  the  ibopkeeper  waa  abowiiig  to  loine 
ladies  that  ttood  by  me.  The  ibopkeeper  and 
ber  Qsid  were  to  taken  up  with  looUn;  to  see 
who  wm  ooiaiDg.  and  what  abop  they  would  go 
(0,  that  I  fonnd  maana  to  iltp  a  p^)er  of  laoe 
ioto  my  pocket,  and  come  dear  off  with  it,  lo 
tho  UAy  miHiiier  paid  dear  enough  for  her  gaping 
ifter  the  queen. 

I  went  off  froln  the  shop  aa  if  drivea  along  by 
the  throagi  and  mfngling  myself  with  the  oi«wd 
went  oBt  at  the  other  door  of  the  Ezofaange,  and 
»  got  away  before  they  miieed  their  laoe ;  and 
becsnse  1  would  not  be  followed  I  eailed  a  eoaeh 
and  ahat  myself  up  in  it.  I  hid  searee  shut  the 
ooflch  doors  up  but  I  saw  the  milliner's  maid  and 
five  or  rix  more  come  running  out  hito  the 
street,  crying  out  aa  if  they  were  frightened. 
They  did  not  cry  "  stop  thief,'*  because  nobody 
nn  away,  but  I  could  hear  the  words  **  robbed" 
and  ''kee"  two  or  three  times,  and  saw  the 
weschwringittg  hef  hands  and  run  staring  too 
and  a^n  like  one  soared.  The  eoachman  that 
hid  taken  ma  up  was  gettii^  up  into  the  box, 
but  was  not  qmto  up»  so  that  the  horaas  had  not 
berufi  tft  move«  so  that  I  was  terrible  uneasy*  and 
I  took  the  padiei  of  laee  and  lakl  it  ready  to  have 
dropt  it  out  of  the  flap  of  the  ooaeh  whieh  opens 
befeif ,  Just  behind  the  eoaehman ;  but  to  mv 
fnal  satisiaetioii  in  less  than  a  minuta  the  ooaeh 
ha^  to  move,  that  is  to  say,  as  aoon  as  tlie 
Maebmaa  had  got  up  and  spoken  to  his  hnrsea. 
So  ha  droreawajr  without  any  interruption*  and  I 
brought  off  my  purehose,  whieh  waa  worth  near 
twenty  pounds. 

The  Beat  day  I  dressed  me  up  again,  but  fan 

(prita  different  clothes,  and  walked  the  same  way 

I  again,  hot  nothing  offered  till  I  eame  into  6t 

Jamei'i  Park,  where  I  saw  abundattee  of  fine  la- 

diet  in  the  Puk  walking  fai  the  MaU,  and  among 

the  rest  there  waa  a  little  miss,  a  young  lady  <tf 

aboQt  twelve  or  thirteen  years  o1d|  and  she  had  a 

•  ttter,  as  I  suppoae  it  .was^  with  her,  that  might 

be  about  nine  years  old.     I  oboenred  the  biggest 

I  had  a  fine  gold  watoh  on,  and  a  good  net^lace  of 

I  pearl,  and  they  had  a  footman  in  livery  with 

i  I  them.    But  as  it  is  not  usual  for  the  footmen  to 

j  go  behind  the  ladies  in  the  Mall,  so  I  observed 

I  the  ibotman  stopped  at  their  gehig  faito  the  Mall, 

!  *^  tbe  biggest  of  the  aiatenspi^e  to  him,  whieh 

,  I  pereeiTed  was'  to  bid  him  be  just  there  when 

'  they  came  back. 

.  When  1  heard  her  dismiss  the  footman  I  step-* 
ped  op  to  him,  and  asked  Mm  what  little  lady 
■that  was,  and  held  a  little  ehat  with  him  about 
I  what  a  pretty  child  it  was  with  her,  and  how 
'geoteel  and  well  carriaged  a  lady  the  eldest 
I  vooki  bev — iww  womaniHi  nnd  how  grave  9  and 
the  fool  of  a  feHow  told  me  presentiy  who  she 

was,  that  she  was  Sir  Tliomaa *i  eMest 

daughter,  of  Eoaex,  and  that  she  was  a  great 
fortans ;  tlwl  her  mother  wai  not  oeme  to  town 
jtt,  bat  she  waa  with  Sir  WiWam     ■  ■     1 


iady,of  SuflMk,  at  her  ladginga  tn  SiiMk  itreet, 
»d  a  great  deal  mora  t  thirt  they  had  a  maid 
■od  a  woman  to  wait  an  tbeB«  baddaa  ttr 


Thomas's  coaoh,  the  ooaehman  and  himself;  and 
that  young  lady  was  governess  to  the  whole 
family  as  well  here  as  at  home  to ;  and,  in  short, 
told  me  abundance  of  things  enough  for  my 
business. 

I  was  very  well  dressed  indeed,  and  had  my 
gold  watoh  as  well  as  she  (  so  I  left  the  footman, 
and  I  put  myself  in  a  rank  with  this  young  lady, 
and  having  stayed  till  she  had  taken  one  double 
turn  in  the  Mall  and  was  going  forward  again, 
by  and  by  I  saluted  her  by  her  name  with  the 
title  of  Lady  Betty.  I  asked  her  when  she 
heard  from  her  fother,  when  my  lady  her  mother 
would  be  in  town,  and  how  she  did  ? 

I  talked  bo  fiuniliarly  to  ber  of  her  whole 
fomily,  that  ^e  could  not  suspect  but  that  I 
knew  them  all  intimately.  I  asked  her  why  she 
would  come  abroad  without  Mrs  Chime  with 
her  (that  was  the  naooe  of  her  woman)  to  take 
oare  of  Mrs  Judith  (that  was  her  sister).  Then 
I  entered  into  a  long  chat  with  her  about  hm* 
sister,  what  a  fine  little  lady  she  was,  and  asked 
if  she  had  learned  French,  and  a  thousand  other 
Uttle  things  to  entertain  her,  when  on  a  sudden 
we  see  the  guards  eome,  and  the  crowd  run  to 
see  the  king  go  by  to  the  parliament-house. 

The  ladiei  ran  all  to  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and 
I  helped  my  lady  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
botfds  on  tlie  side  of  the  Mall,  that  she  might  be 
high  enough  to  see,  and  took  the  little  one  and 
lifted  her  quite  up  s  during  which  I  took  care  to 
convey  the  gold  wateh  so  elean  away  from  the 
Lady  Betty  that  she  never  felt  it  nor  missed  it  till 
all  the  crowd  was  gone,  and  she  was  gotten  into 
the  middle  of  the  Mall  among  tlie  other  ladies. 

I  took  my  leave  of  her  in  the  very  crowd,  and 
said  to  her  as  if  in  haste,  *'  Dear  Lady  Betty, 
take  care  of  your  little  sister ;"  and  so  the  crowd 
did  as  it  were  thrust  me  away  from  ber,  and  on 
that  I  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  take  my  leave 

The  hurry  in  such  oases  is  immediately  over, 
and  the  plaoe  clear»  as  soon  as  the  king  is  gone 
by ;  but  as  thete  is  always  a  great  running  and 
cluttering  just  as  the  king  passes,  so  having 
dropped  the  two  little  ladies,  and  done  my  busi- 
ness with  them  without  any  miscarriage,  1  kept 
hurryuig  on  among  the  crowd  as  if  I  ran  to  see 
the  khig,  and  so  1  got  before  the  crowd  and  kept 
so  till  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  Mall,  when  the 
king  gouig  on  towards  the  Horse^guards,  I  went 
forward  to  the  passage  which  went  then  through 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  ilaymarket,  and 
thete  I  bestowed  a  coach  upon  myself,  and  made 
off;  and  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  so  good 
as  my  word,  vis.,  to  go  and  visit  my  Lady  Betty. 
I  was  once  of  the  rofaid  to  venture  staying 
with  Lady  BeUy  till  she  missed  the  watch,  and 
so  have  made  a  great  outery  about  it  with  her, 
and  have  got  her  into  her  coach  and  put  myself 
in  the  coach  with  her,  and  have  gone  home  with 
ImH>;  for  she  appeared  so  fond  of  me,  and  so 
perfectly  deceived  by  my  so  readily  talking  to  her 
of  all  her  relations  and  family,  that  I  thought  it 
was  very  easy  to  push  the  thing  fiuther,  and  to 
have  got  at  least  the  neeUace  of  pearl  But 
when  I  oonskiered  though  the  child  would  not 
periiapB  hava  suspected  me,  other  people  might, 
and  that  if  I  was  aearebed  I  should  be  diaeo. 
vared,  I  thought  it  waa  beat  to  go  off  with  what 
I  I  had  got,  and  be  satisfied. 
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I  came  accfdaotally  afterwards  to  bear  that 
vrhen  the  yoang  lady  mined  her  .watch  ihe  made 
a  great  outcry  in  the  park,  and  aent  her  footoMii 
up  and  dowo,  to  see  if  he  could  Had  ne  oat,  ihe 
having  described  me  so  perfectly  that  he  knew 
presently  that  it  was  the  same  person  that  had 
stood  and  talked  so  long  with  him,  and  asked 
him  so  many  questions  about  them.  Bat  I  was 
gone  far  enourh  out  of  their  reach  before  the 
could  come  at  her  footman  to  tell  fahn  the  atory. 
I  made  another  adventare  after  this,  of  another 
nature,  different  from  all  I  had  been  ooncemed 
in  yet,  and  this  was  at  a  gambig-hoase  near  Co- 
vent- Garden. 

I  saw  several  people  go  fn  and  oat,  and  I  stood 
in  the  passage  a  good  while  with  another  wonmn 
with  me,  and  seeing  a  gentleman  go  up  that 
seemed  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  fiMoion,  1 
said  to  him,  **  Sir,  pray  doo*t  they  give  women 
leave  to  go  up ?'*-»*'  Yes,  madam,"  says  he,  "and 
to  play  if  they  please."—**  I  mean  so,  sir,"  says 
I ;  and  witli  that  he  said  he  woold  faitrodnee  me 
if  1  had  a  mind ;  so  I  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  he  looking  in,  **  There,  madam,"  says  he, 
**  are  the  gamesters,  if  yon  have  a  mind  to  ven- 
ture." I  looked  in  and  aakl  to  my  oomn^ 
aloud,  '*  Here's  nothing  bat  men,  I  wont  ven- 
ture among  them ;"  at  which  one  of  the  gentle- 
men cried  out,  *'  Yoa  need  not  be  afraid,  madam ; 
here's  none  but  fair  gamesters ;  yon  are  very 
welcome  to  come  and  set  what  yon  please."  So 
I  went  a  little  nearer  and  looked  on,  and  aome  of 
them  brought  me  a  chair,  and  I  sat  down  and 
saw  the  box  and  dice  go  roand  a-pace ;  then  I 
said  to  my  comrade,  **  The  gentlemen  play  too 
high  for  us ;  come,  let  as  go." 

The  people  were  all  very  dtll,  and  one  gen- 
tleman In  particular  encoaraged  me,  and  sdid, 
"  Come,  madam.  If  you  please,  venture ;  If  yoo 
dare  to  trust  me,  1*11  answer  for  it  t  yoa 
shall  have  nothing  put  upon  yoo  here."—**  No, 
sir,**  said  I,  smiling ;  •*  I  hope  the  gentlemen 
would  not  cheat  a  woman ;"  but  still  I  declined 
venturing,  though  I  polled  oot  a  porse  with 
money  in  it,  that  they  might  see  I  did  not  want 
money.  After  I  had  sat  awhile,  one  gentle 
man  said  to  roe,  jeering,  **  Come,  madam,  I 
see  yoo  are  afraid  to  ventore  yoorsdf ;  I  alwavs 
had  ^ood  lock  with  the  ladies ;  yoo  shall  set  for 
me,  if  you  won't  set  for  yooneif.  I  toM  hhn, 
*'  Sir,  1  should  be  very  loath  to  lose  your  money ; 
though,"  added  I,  ^  1  am  pretty  lucky  too ;  Init 
the  gentlemen  play  so  hign,  that  I  diure  not  In- 
deed venture  my  own." 

*«  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  there's  ten  guineas, 
madam,  set  them  for  me ;"  so  I  took  his  money 
and  set,  himself  loddng  on.  1  ran  oat  nine  of 
the  guineas  by  one  and  two  at  a  thne,  and  then 
the  box  coming  to  the  next  man  to  me,  my  gen- 
thoman  gave  me  ten  guineas  more,  and  made  me 
set  five  of  them  at  once,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  box  threw  out,  so  there  was  Ave  guineas 
of  his  money  again.  He  was  enoooraged  at  this, 
ond  made  me  take  the  box,  which  was  a  bold 
venture.  However,  I  held  the  box  so  long  that 
I  had  gained  him  his  whole  money,  and  bad  a 
ifood  handful  of  goineas  In  my  lap ;  and  whieh 
was  the  better  luck,  when  I  threw  oat,  I  threw 
but  at  one  or  two  of  those  that  bod  set  me^  and 
so  went  off  easy. 


When  I  was  come  tUs  length,  I  olfeRd  the 
gentleman  all  the  gold,  for  it  was  his  own,  sad  w 
would  have  had  bun  play  for  himseli;  prsteedm; 
I  dM  not  onderstand  the  gasM  wen  enough.  He 
laughed,  and  said  if  I  had  but  good  lack,  h  «bi 
no  matter  whether  I  understood  the  pmm  er  do; 
but  I  should  not  leave  ofll  However,  he  took 
out  the  fifteen  guineas  that  be  had  pot  ia  at  tint, 
and  bid  me  play  wHb  the  rsst  I  woeU  hsve 
told  them  to  see  bow  much  I  had  got,  bat  he 
said,  «*  No,  no,  dent  tell  them ;  I  believe  yoa  ii« 
very  honest,  and  tis  bml  luck  to  tell  thsn;-  to  I 
plaved  00. 

I  played  the  game  well  enough,  though  I  pre- 
tended I  dM  not,  and  nlayed  cantioasly;  itwu 
to  keep  a  good  stock  In  my  lap,  oot  of  whkh  1 
every  now  and  then  conveyed  some  ioie  my 
pocket ;  bat  hi  soeh  a  manner,  and  at  such  eoo- 
venknt  tlnies»  as  I  was  sure  he  couM  sot  see  it 
I  played  a  great  while,  and  had  very  good  tod 
forhfan;  but  the  last  time  I  heU  the  box,  they 
set  me  h%b,  and  I  threw  boldly  at  alL  I  held 
the  box  till  I  gained  near  fourscore  goiaess,  hot 
lost  above  half  of  it  back  at  the  hot  throw;  m>I 
got  op,  for  I  was  afraid  I  sboold  fose  it  all  bsck 
again,  and  said  to  Urn,  **  IVav  oome,  sir,  oow, 
and  take  it,  and  play  for  yourseff;  Ithinklhsre 
done  pretty  wett  for  yon."  He  would  have  bad 
me  play  on,  but  it  grew  late,  and  I  desired  to  be 
excused.  When  I  gave  It  op  to  hhn,  I  told  him 
I  hoped  be  woold  |^ve  me  leave  to  tdl  it  now. 
that  I  might  see  what  I  bad  gained,  aod  bow 
lucky  I  had  been  lor  hhn.  When  I  toU  tbeni. 
there  waa  tbreeaoofe  and  three  gnineaL  ^Aye," 
says  I,  •«  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  onlacky 
throw,  I  bad  got  you  a  bondied  gufaMas."  So  1 
nve  hhn  all  the  asoney,  but  be  would  not  tike 
It  till  I  had  put  my  hand  bito  it  and  takca  kt 
mywtlt,  and  bid  me  please  myself.  I  rcfowd  h, 
and  was  positive  I  would  not  take  It  myidf ;  ii 
he  had  a  ndnd  to  anything  of  that  Und,  It  shooU 
be  all  his  own  doingSb 

The  rest  of  the  gentlsmen  iesimr  us  striviog, 
cried,  **  Give  It  ber  all  ;*  but  I  ahsolately  re- 
Aised  that  Then  one  of  them  s^  "  Dsno 
you,  Ja^  halve  It  with  ber ;  don*t  yoa  kaow 
you  ahoold  always  be  on  even  terms  with  the 
ladles?"  So,  hi  short,  be  iMvided  h  with  ok, 
and  I  brooght  away  tbhrty  guineas,  besMes  aboot 
forty-three  which  I  had  stolen  privatdy,  which 
I  was  sorry  for  afterwards^  beeaase  he  vrss  lo 
generooa. 

Thos  I  brooght  boose  seventy-thrse  guiaess, 
and  let  my  old  govemeH  see  what  good  lock  1 
had  at  play.  Ifowever,  it  was  her  advice  that  I 
should  not  venture  again,  and  I  took  her  ooodkI, 
for  I  never  went  thero  any  more ;  for  I  knew  ai 
well  as  she,  if  the  Iteh  of  play  came  hi,  I  migbt 
soon  loee  that  and  all  the  rest  of  vrhat  I  had 
got. 

Fortone  had  smiled  open  me  to  that  degree, 
and  I  had  thriven  so  much,  and  my  govencw. 
too— for  she  always  bad  a  share  with  me— (bat  { 
really  the  M  gentlewoman  began  to  talk  ofj 
leaving  off  while  are  arere  weU,and  being  satisSed 
with  what  we  had  got  $  but,  I  know  not  what 
fote  guided  me,  I  was  as  backward  to  it  non  as 
she  was  when  I  proposed  it  to  her  before,  and  w 
In  an  in  boor  we  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  it  for 
the  prsasnt;  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  more  hsr- 
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dened  and  audacious  than  ever ;  and  the  success 
I  bad  made  my  name  as  famous  as  any  thief  of 
my  sort  ever  had  been  at  Neirgate  and  in  the 
Old  Bailey. 

I  had  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  play  the 
same  gome  over  again,  which  is  not  according  to 
practice,  which,  however,  succeeded  not  amiss ; 
ba^  generally,  I  took  up  new  figures,  and  contrived 
to  appear  in  new  shapes  every  time  I  went  inroad, 
h  was  now  a  rumbling  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  gentlemen  being  most  of  them  gone  out  of 
town,  Tonbridgc  and  Epsom,  and  such  places, 
were  full  of  people,  but  the  city  was  thin,  and  I 
-  thought  oar  trade  felt  it  a  little  as  well  as  others ; 
I  so  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I  joined  my. 
self  with  a  gang  who  usually  go  every  year  to 
I  Stourbridge  fair,  and  from  thence  to  Bury  fair, 
'  in  Sufiblk.    We  promised  ourselves  great  things 
i  here,  bat  when  I  came  to  see  how  things  were, 
1  was  weary  of  it  presently ;    for  except  mere 
pidmg  of.  pockets,  there  was  little  worth  med- 
dling with.    Neither,  if  a  booty  had  been  made, 
was  it  so  easy  carrying  it  off,  nor  was  there  such 
a  variety  of  occasion  for  business  in  our  way  as 
io  London.     All  that  I  made  of  the  whole  jour- 
I  ner,  was  a  gold  watch  at  Bury  fair,  and  a  small 
parcel  of  linen  at  Cambridge,  which  gave  me  oc- 
casion to  take  leave  of  the  place.     It  was  an  old 
bite,  and  I  thought  might  do  with  a  country  shop- 
keeper, though  in  London  it  would  not. 

1  bought  at  a  linendraper's  shop,  not  in  the 
fair,  but  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  much  fine 
Holland  and  other  things  as  came  to  about  seven 
pounds;  when  I  had  done  I  bade  them  be  sent 
to  such  an  inn,  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
&bode  the  aame  morning,  as  if  X  were  to  lodge 
there  that  night. 

I  ordered  the  draper  to  send  them  home  to  me 
about  such  an  hour,  to  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and  I 
would  pay  him  hia  money.  At  the  time  appointed 
thedraper  sends  the  goods,  and  1  placed  one  of  our 
pang  at  the  chamber  door,  and  when  the  inn- 
keeper's maid  brought  the  messenger  to  the  door, 
vho  was  a  young  hJlow,  an  apprentice,  dmo&t  a 
man,  she  tells  him  her  mistress  was  asleep,  but 
if  he  would  leave  the  thmgs,  and  call  in  about  an 
boar,  I  should  be  awake,  and  he  might  have  the 
nwoey.  He  left  the  parcel  very  readily,  and 
goes  his  way,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  my  maid 
&Bd  1  walked  oS^  and  that  very  evening  I  hired  a 
^ne,  and  a  man  to  ride  before  me,  and  went  to 
Newmarket,  and  from  thence  got  my  passage  in 
s  coach  that  was  not  quite  full  to  St  Edmund's 
Boiy;  where,  as  I  told  you,  I  could  make  but 
uttle  of  my  trade ;  only  at  a  little  countr}*  opera 
bouse  I  got  a  gold  watch  from  a  lady's  side, 
who  was  not  only  intolerablv  merry,  but  a  little 
fuddled,  which  made  my  work  much  easier. 

I  made  off  with  this  little  booty  to  Ipswich, 
and  from  thence  to  Harwich,  where  I  went  into 
*n  >nn,  as  if  I  had  newlv  arrived  from  Holland, 
not  doubting  that  I  should  make  some  purhcase 
jjmong  the  foreigners  that  came  on  shore  there ; 
but  1  found  them  generally  empty  of  things  of 
value,  except  what  was  in  their  portmanteau  and 
Dutch  hampers,  which  were  generally  guarded 
by  footmen ;  however,  I  fairly  got  one  of  their 
portmanteaus  one  evening  out  of  the  chamber 
where  the  gentleman  lay,  the  footman  being 
ast  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  I  suppose  very  drunk. 


The  room  in  which  I  lodged  lay  next  to  the 
Dutchman's,  and  having  dragged  the  heavy  thing 
with  much  zulo  out  of  the  chamber  into  mine,  I 
went  out  into  the  street,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  possibility  of  carrying  it  off.  I  walked  about 
a  great  while,  but  could  see  no  probability  either 
of  getting  out  the  things,  or  of  conveying  away  the 
goods  that  were  in  it  if  I  had  opened  it,  the  town 
being  so  small,  and  1  a  perfect  stranger ;  so  I  was 
returning  with  a  resolution  to  carry  it  bock  again, 
and  leave  it  where  I  found  it.  Just  in  that  very 
moment  I  heard  a  man  make  a  noise  to  some 
people  to  make  haste,  for  the  boat  was  going  to 
put  off,  and  the  tide  would  be  spent  I  called  to 
the  fellow :  "  What  boat  is  it,  friend,"  said  I, 
"  that  you  belong  to?" — "  Ipswich  wherry,  ma- 
dam," says  he "  When  do  you  go  off?"  says  I. 

— '*  This  moment,  madam,"  says  he ;  "  do  you 
want  to  go  thither  ?  "— «*  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  if  you  can 
stay  till  I  fetch  my  things." — "  Where  are  ^our 
things,  madam,  'says  he.—'*  At  such  an  inn,"  said 
I. — "  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,  madam,"  says  he 
very  civilly,  **  and  carry  them  for  you." — "  Come 
away,  then,"  says  I,  and  takes  him  with  me. 

Jhe  people  of  the  inn  were  in  a  great  hurry, 
the  packet-boat  from  Holland  being  just  come  in, 
and  two  coaches  also  with  passengers  from  Lon- 
don for  another  packet-boat  that  was  going  off  for 
Holland,  which  coaches  were  to  go  back  next  day 
with  the  passengers  that  were  just  landed.  In 
this  hurry,  it  was  not  much  minded  that  I  came 
to  the  bar  and  paid  my  reckoning,  telling  my  land- 
ladv  I  had  gotten  my  passage  by  sea  in  a  wherry. 

These  wherries  are  large  vessels,  with  good 
acommodation  for  carrying  passengers  from 
Harwich  to  London,  and,  though  they  are  called 
wherries,  which  is  a  word  used  in  the  Thames 
for  a  small  boat  rowed  with  one  or  two  men, 
yet  these  are  vessels  able  to  carry  twenty  pas- 
sengers, and  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  goods,  and 
fitted  to  bear  the  sea.  All  this  I  had  found  out 
by  inquiring  the  night  before  into  the  several 
wavs  of  going  to  London. 

My  landlady  was  very  courteous,  took  my 
money  for  my  reckonings,  but  was  called  away, 
all  the  house  being  in  a  hurry,  so  I  left  her,  took 
the  fellow  up  to  my  chamber,  gave  him  the  trunk 
or  portmanteau,  for  it  was  like  a  trunk,  and 
wrapped  it  about  with  an  old  apron,  and  he  went 
directly  to  his  boat  with  it,  and  I  after  him,  no- 
body asking  us  the  least  question  about  it ;  for  as 
the  drunken  Dutch  footman  was  fast  asleep,  and 
his  master,  with  other  foreign  gentlemen,  below  at 
supper  and  very  merry,  so  1  went  clean  off  with  it 
to  Ipswich,  and  going  in  the  night,  the  people  Oi 
the  house  knew  nothing  but  that  I  was  gone  to 
London  bv  the  Harwich  wherry,  as  I  had  told 
my  landlady. 

I  was  plagued  at  Ipswich,  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  stopped  my  trunk,  as  I  called 
it,  and  would  open  and  search  it.  I  was  willing, 
I  told  them,  they  should  search  it,  but  my  hus- 
band had  the  key,  and  he  was  not  yet  come  from 
Harwich.  This  I  said  that  if,  upon  searching  it, 
they  should  find  all  the  things  to  be  such  as  pro- 
perly belonged  to  a  man  rather  than  a  woman, 
it  should  not  seem  strange  to  them.  However, 
they  being  positive  to  open  the  trunk,  I  con- 
sented to  have  it  broke  open,  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  the  lock  taken  off,  which  was  not  difficult. 


They  fouiid  noUiiiig  §or  their  turn,  for  the 
trunk  had  heen  eearched  before,  but  they  disco- 
vered aeveral  thioge  very  much  to  my  latiafac- 
tion,  fts  particularly  a  parcel  of  money  in  French 

Eiatoles,  and  lome  Dutch  ducatoona  or  riz-dol- 
irs,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  two  perrvwigs, 
wearinff  linen  and  raion,  wasn-bani,  perfumes, 
and  other  useful  thinn  neceisary  for  a  gentle- 
man, which  all  passed  for  my  husband^  and  so 
I  was  quit  of  them. 

It  was  now  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  not 
light,  and  1  knew  not  well  what  course  to  take ; 
for  I  made  no  doubt  at  all  but  I  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  be  taken  with 
the  things  about  me,  so  I  resolved  uoon  taking 
new  measures.  I  went  publicly  to  an  inn  in  the 
town  with  my  trunk,  as  I  called  it,  and  having 
taken  the  substance  out,  I  did  not  think  the 
lumber  of  It  worth  my  concern  i  however,  I  gave 
it  tg  the  landlady  of  the  house,  with  a  charge  to 
tall  great  care  of  it  and  lay  it  up  safe  till  I 
should  come  again*  and  away  I  walked  into  the 
'  street. 

When  I  was  got  into  the  town,  a  great  way 
from  the  inn,  I  met  with  an  ancient  woman  who 
had  just  opened  her  door,  and  I  fell  into  Aiat 
with  her  and  asked  her  a  great  many  wild  ques- 
tions of  things,  all  remote  to  my  purpose  and 
design ;  but  Si  my  discourse  I  found  by  her  how 
the  town  was  situated,  that  I  was  In  a  street 
that  went  out  towards  Hadleigh ;  but  that  such 
a  street  went  towards  the  water-side,  such  a 
street  went  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  and,  at 
last,  such  a  street  went  towards  Colchester,  and 
so  Uie  London  road  lay  there. 

I  had  soon  my  ends  of  this  old  woman,  for  I 
only  wanted  to  know  which  was  the  London 
road,  and  away  I  walked  as  fast  as  I  could ;  not 
that  I  intended  to  go  on  foot  either  to  Loudon 
or  to  Colchester,  but  I  wanted  to  get  quietly 
away  from  Ipswich. 

I  walked  about  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  I 
met  a  plain  countryman,  who  was  busy  about 
some  husbandry  work,  I  did  not  know  what,  and 
I  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  first,  not 
much  to  the  purpose,  but  at  last  told  him  I  was 
going  for  London ;  and  the  coach  was  full,  and  I 
did  not  get  a  passage,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  tell  me  where  to  hire  a  horw  that  would 
cany  double,  and  an  honest  man  to  ride  before 
me  to  Colchester,  so  that  I  might  get  a  place 
there  in  the  coadbes.  The  honest  clown  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  and  said  nothing  for  above  half 
a  minute ;  then  scratching  his  poll,  "  A  horse, 
say  you,  and  to  Colchester,  to  carry  double  ? 
MThy,  yes,  mistress — a-laok-a*day,  you  may  have 
horses  enough  for  money.** 

'*  Well,  friend,**  said  I.  ««  that  I  take  for 
granted;  I  dont  expect  it  without  money.** 

**  Why,  but  mistress,"  says  be,  "  how  much 
are  you  willing  to  give  T* 

«  Nay,"  says  I  again,  "  iHend,  I  don*t  know 
what  your  rales  are  In  the  country  here,  for  I 
am  a  stranger ;  but  if  yon  can  get  one  for  me, 
get  it  as  cheap  as  you  oaa,  aiM  Ml  give  you 
somethiog  for  your  pains.** 

**  Why,  thatH  honestly  said,  too,**  says  the 
countryman. 

'•  Not  so  honest  neithtr,**  said  I  to  myselt  "  if 
thou  knewest  all.** 


Why,  mistress,**  says  he,  "  I  have  a  hone 
that  will  carrv  double,  and  I  don*t  much  care  if  I 
go  myself  with  you  an  you  like.** 

"  Will  you  ?•*  says  I ;  "  well,  I  believe  you  are 
an  honest  man ;  if  you  will,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it ; 
ril  pay  you  in  reason.** 

'*  Why,  look  ye,  mistress,**  says  he ;  "  I  wont 
be  out  of  reason  with  vou  then ;  if  I  carry  you 
to  Colchester,  it  will  be  worth  five  tlullings  for 
myself  and  my  horse*  for  I  shall  hardly  come 
back  to-night.** 

In  short,  I  hired  the  honest  man  and  his  bone; 
but  when  we  came  to  a  town  upon  the  road,  (I 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  it,  but  it  ataodi 
upon  a  river,)  I  pretended  myself  very  ill ;  but  if 
he  would  stay  there  with  me  because  I  was  a 
stranger,  I  would  pay  him  for  himself  and  bii 
horse  with  all  my  heart.  This  I  did  because  I 
knew  the  Dutch  gentlemen  and  their  sen-aott 
would  be  upon  the  road  that  day,  either  in  the 
stage-coaches  or  riding  post,  and  I  did  not  koov 
but  the  drunken  fellow,  or  somebody  else  that 
might  have  seen  me  at  Harwich,  might  see  me 
again ;  and  so  I  thought  that  in  one  day*8  stop 
they  would  be  all  gone  by. 

We  lay  all  that  night  there,  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  not  very  early  when  I  set  oat,  so 
that  it  was  near  ten  o*clock  bv  the  time  I  got  to 
Colchester.  It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  that 
I  saw  the  town  where  I  had  spent  so  msinr  plea- 
sant days,  and  I  made  many  inquiries  after  the 
good  old  friends  I  had  once  nad  there,  but  coald 
make  little  out :  they  were  all  dead  or  removed. 
The  voung  ladies  had  been  all  married  at  gooeto 
London ;  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  old  lady 
that  had  been  my  early  benefactress,  all  dead ; 
and,  which  troubled  me  most,  the  young  gentle- 
man, my  first  lover,  and  afterwards  my  orother- 
in-law,  was  dead;  but  two  sons,  men  grown, 
were  left  of  him,  but  they  too  were  transplanted 
to  London. 

I  dismissed  my  old  man  here,  and  stayed  in- 
cognito for  three  or  four  days  in  Colchester,  and 
then  took  a  passage  in  a  waggon,  because  I 
would  not  venture  being  seen  in  tne  Harwidi 
coaches ;  but  I  need  not  have  used  so  mHch 
caution,  for  there  was  nobody  in  Harwich  but  the 
woman  of  the  house  could  have  known  me :  nor 
was  it  rational  to  think  that  she,  who  saw  me 
but  once,  and  that  by  candle-light,  should  have 
ever  discovered  me. 

I  was  now  returned  to  London,  and  though  by 
the  accident  of  my  last  adventure  I  got  some- 
thing conuderable,  yet  I  was  not  fond  of  any 
more  country  rambles ;  nor  should  I  have  ven- 
tured abroad  again  if  I  had  carried  the  trade  on 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  I  gave  my  governess  a 
history  of  my  travels ;  she  liked  the  Harwich 
journey  well  enough,  and  in  discussing  of  these 
things  between  ourselves  she  observed,  that  a 
thief  being  a  creature  that  watches  the  advan- 
tages of  other  people's  mistakes,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  to  one  that  is  vigilant  and  industrioof> 
many  opportum'tics  must  happen,  and  therefore 
she  thought  that  one  so  exquisitely  keen  in  the 
trade  as  I  was  would  scarce  fail  of  sometbiof; 
wherever  I  went. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  branch  of  my  story, 
it  duly  considered,  may  be  uscAil  to  honest  p«^ 
pie,  and  aflTord  a  due  caution  to  people  of  tome 
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Mrt  or  olbor,  to  giiani  agaiut  the  like  surpr&et, 

and  to  fatve  their  ejei  about  them  wbeo  they 
Iiife  to  do  with  strangers  of  any  kio4,  for  *tui 
nrj  seldom  that  some  snare  or  other  is  not  hi 
their  way.  The  moral,  indeedt  of  all  m^  history, 
if  left  to  oe  gathered  by  the  senses  and  judgment 
of  the  reader.  I  am  not  qualified  to  preach  to 
tbem;  let  the  experience  of  one  creature  com- 
pletely irioked»  and  completely  miserable,  be  a 
storeboQse  of  useful  wanung  to  those  that  read. 

I  am  drawing  now  towvds  a  new  variety  of 
the  scenes  of  life.  Upon  my  return,  being  hani- 
eoed  br  a  long  raupe  of  crime  and  sncoess  unpa- 
niUeleii,  at  least  in  the  reach  of  my  own  know* 
lei%e,  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  no  thoughU  of  laymg 
doirn  a  trade  which,  if  I  was  to  judge  by  the 
example  of  others,  must,  however,  end  at  last  in 
mhery  and  sorrow. 

It  was  on  the  Christmas  day  following,  in  the 
ereiiiqg,  that,  to  finish  a  tons  train  of  wicked- 
oesi,  I  went  abroad  to  a6e  what  might  offer  m 
Biy  W9J,  when,  gomg  by  a  worUn£|  «lversnuth*a 
Id  Foster  lane,  I  saw  a  tempting  bait  indeed,  and 
oot  to  be  resisted  by  one  of  my  occupation ;  for 
the  diop  had  nobody  in  it  that  I  coula  see,  and  a 
grest  deal  of  loose  plato  lay  in  the  window,  and 
St  the  ssat  of  the  man  who  usually,  as  I  supposed, 
voriied  lit  one  side  of  the  shop. 

I  went  boldlv  ii^  immI  waa  just  gofaig  to  lay  my 
bmd  upon  a  pieoe  of  plato,  and  might  have  done 
it  sod  carried  it  dear  ofiT,  for  any  care  that  the 
men  who  beloi^fed  to  the  shop  had  taken  of  it; 
but  an  ofltoipns  fellow  in  a  bouse,  not  a  diop,  on 
the  other  side  oi  the  way,  aeeing  me  go  in,  and 
ohservhy  thai  tfaert  was  nobody  In  the  sbop, 
oomes  running  over  the  street  and  into  the  shop, 
sad  without  aaUof  urn  what  I  was,  or  who,  seizes 
upon  ne  and  cnca  out  for  the  people  of  the 
bouscL 

I  had  not,  as  I  said  above,  touebed  anything 


n  the  shop,  and  seeing  a  glimpse  of  somebody 
namg  over  to  the  ahop,  I  had  so  much  presence 
of  nmd  as  to  knoc^  very  hard  with  mv  foot  on 
the  floor  ef  the  boose,  and  was  just  calling  out 
too^  when  tho  fellow  hUd  hands  on  me. 

However,  aa  1  had  always  most  courage  when 
J  was  BMMt  in  danger,  so  when  the  foUow  Uid 
heeds  on  mo,  I  stood  very  high  upon  it  that  1 
csme  hi  to  buy  half  a  doien  of  silver  spoons,  and 
to  ny  good  fortune  it  was  a  sUversmith's  that 
•sU  plate  m  wall  aa  worked  plate  for  other  shops. 
The  fellow  laughed  at  that  part,  and  put  such  a 
value  apoB  the  sante  that  he  had  done  his 
oejghbaiir»  thai  he  woidd  have  it  be  that  I  came 
Mt  to  bays  but  to  steal;  a^d  raising  a  great 
crowd,  I  said  to  the  master  of  the  shop,  who  by 
this  time  was  fetohed  home  from  some  neigh- 
boering  Blaooi  that  ft,  was  to  vain  to  make  a 
toiw,  and  enter  into  tailk  there  of  the  case.  The 
Mbw  had  toaisted  that  I  came  to  steal,  and  he 
mast  prove  it,  and  I  desired  we  m^ht  go  before 
t  magistrate  without  any  more  words ;  for  I  be- 
gaa  (o  see  I  ahoold  be  too  hard  for  the  man  that 
had  letaed  me.  The  master  and  nustress  of  the 
•hop  were  really  not  so  violent  as  the  man  from 
t'other  side  of  the  way ;  and  the  man  said, "  Mis. 
tress,  yoa  miglit  ix»me  into  the  shop  with  a  good 
deogn  for  attght  \  know,  b«t  it  seemed  a  dan- 
Cerobs  tiling  for  you  to  come  into  such  a  shop  as 
nine  is  wben  yon  see  nobody  tbore^  and  I  cam 


not  do  so  little  justice  to  my  neighbour,  who  was 
so  kind  to  me,  as  not  to  acknowledge  he  had 
reason  on  his  side ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  I  do 
not  find  you  attempted  to  take  anytbiog,  and  I 
really  know  not  wnat  to  do  in  it."  I  pressed 
him  to  go  before  a  magistrate  with  me,  and  if 
anything  could  be  proved  on  me  that  was  like  a 
design  of  robbery,  I  should  willingly  submit,  but 
if  not,  I  expectea  reparation. 

Just  white  we  were  in  this  debate,  and  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  about  the  door,  came  by  Sir 
T.  B.,  an  alderman  of  the  city^  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  goldsmith  hearing  of  it,  goes  out, 
and  entreated  his  worship  to  come  in  and  decide 
the  case. 

Give  the  goldsmith  his  due,  he  told  his  story 
with  a  great  deal  of  justice  and  moderation,  and 
the  fellow  that  had  come  over  and  seized  upon 
me,  told  his  with  as  much  beat  and  foolish  pas- 
sion, which  did  me  good  still,  rather  than  harm. 

It  came  then  to  my  turn  to  speak,  and  I  told 
his  worship  that  I  was  a  strainer  in  Liondon, 
behig  newly  come  out  of  the  norm,  that  1  lodged 
in  such  a  place,  that  I  was  passing  this  street, 
and  went  into  the  goldsmith's  shop  to  buy  half  a 
dozen  of  spoons  (by  good  luck  1  bad  an  old  silver 
spoon  in  my  pockety  which  I  pulled  out),  and  told 
him  I  had  carried  that  spoon  to  match  it  with 
half  a  dozen  of  new  ones,  that  they  might  match 
some  I  had  in  the  country. 

That  seehig  nobodv  in  the  shop,  I  knocked 
with  my  Ibot  verv  hard  to  make  the  people  bear, 
and  had  also  called  aloud  with  mv  voice.  'Tis 
true,  there  was  loose  plate  in  the  ebop,  but  that 
nobody  could  say  I  nad  touched  any  of  it,  or 
gone  near  it ;  that  a  fellow  came  running  into 
the  shop  out  of  the  street,  and  laid  hands  on  me 
in  a  furious  manner,  in  the  very  moment  while  I 
was  calling  for  the  people  In  theiiouse ;  that  if 
he  had  reuly  had  a  mind  to  have  done  his  neigh- 
bour any  service,  be  should  have  stood  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  silently  watched  to  see  whether  I  had 
touched  anything  or  no,  and  then  have  clapped 
in  upon  me,  and  taken  me  in  the  fact 

**  That  is  verv  true,**  says  Mr  Alderman,  and 
turning  to  the  (ellow  that  stopi>ed  me,  he  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  I  knocked  with  my  foot  He 
said,  "  Tes,  I  had  knocked,  but  that  might  be  be- 
cause of  his  eomuig. **-—'*  Nay,**  says  the  alder- 
man, taking  turn  wort,  "  now  you  contradict 
yourself  for  just  now  you  said  she  was  in  the 
shop  with  her  back  to  you,  and  did  not  see  you 
till  you  came  upon  her."  Now  It  was  true  that 
my  back  was  partly  to  the  street,  but  yet  as  my 
business  was  of  a  kind  that  required  me  to  have 
my  eyes  every  way,  so  I  really  had  a  glance  of 
him  running  over,  as  I  said  before,  though  he 
did  not  perceive  It 

After  a  full  hearmg,  the  alderman  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  his  neighbour  was  under  a  mis- 
take, and  that  I  was  innocent  and  the  goldsmith 
acquiesced  in  it  too,  and  his  wife,  and  so  I  was 
dismissed;  but  as  i  was  going  to  depart  Mr 
Alderman  said,  ^  But  hold,  madam,  "  if  vou  were 
desiffoiog  to  buy  spoons^  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
my  triend  here  lose  his  customer  by  the  mistake." 
I  readily  answered,  **  No,  sir,  1*11  buy  the  spoony 
still  if  he  can  match  my  odd  spoon,  which  I 
brought  for  a  pattern ;"  and  the  golqfmitb  showed 
ma  some  of  the  very  same  ihshion ;  so  he  weighed 
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the  spoons,  and  they  came  to  thirty-five  shillini^ ; 
so  I  pttUs  out  my  purse  to  pay  him,  in  which  I 
had  near  twenty  guineas,  for  I  never  went  with- 
out such  a  sum  ahout  me,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, and  I  found  it  of  use  at  other  times  as  well 
as  now. 

When  Mr  Alderman  saw  my  money,  he  said, 
"  Well,  madam,  now  I  am  satisfied  }'0u  were 
wronged,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  moved 
that  you  should  buy  the  spoons,  and  stayed  till 
you  had  bought  them,  for  if  you  had  not  had  the 
kttoney  to  pay  for  them,  I  should  jiave  suspected 
that  you  did  not  come  into  the  shop  to  buy,  for 
indeed  the  sort  of  people  who  come  upon  those 
designs  that  you  have  been  charged  with,  are 
seldom  troubled  with  much  gold  in  their  pockets, 
as  I  see  you  are.** 

I  smiled,  and  told  his  worship,  that  then  I 
owed  something  of  his  favour  to  my  money,  but 
I  hoped  he  saw  reason  also  in  the  justice  he  had 
done  me  before.  He  nid,  **  Yes,  he  had,  but  this 
had  confirmed  liis  opinion,  and  he  was  folly  satis- 
fied now  of  my  having  been  injured."  So  I  came 
off  with  flying  colours,  though  from  an  affair  in 
which  I  was  at  the  ver)  brink  of  destruction. 

It  was  but  three  days  after  this,  that  not  at  all 
made  cautions  by  my  former  danger,  as  I  used  to 
be,  and  still  pursuing  the  art  which  I  had  so  long 
been  employed  in,  I  ventured  into  a  house  where 
I  saw  the  doors  open,  and  fomished  myself,  as  I 
thought  verily  without  being  perceived,  with  two 
pieces  of  flowered  silks,  such  as  they  call  brocad- 
ed  silk,  very  rich.  It  was  not  a  mercer*s  shop, 
nor  a  warehouse  of  a  mercer,  but  looked  like  a 

Erivate  dwelling-house,  and  was,  it  seems,  inha- 
ited  by  a  man  that  sold  goods  for  the  weavers  to 
the  mercers,  like  a  broker  or  factor. 

That  I  may  make  short  of  the  black  part  of 
this  story,  I  Hfei  attacked  bv  two  wenches  that 
came  open-mouthed  at  me  just  as  I  was  going 
out  at  the  door,  and  one  of  them  pnUed  me  hack 
inlo  the  room,  while  the  other  shut  the  door 
upon  me.  I  would  have  given  them  good  words, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  two  fierv  dragons 
could  not  have  been  more  furious  then  uey  were. 
They  tore  my  dothes,  buUied  and  roared  as  if 
they  would  have  murdered  me ;  the  mistress  of 
the  house  came  next,  and  then  the  master,  and 
all  outrageous,  for  a  while  espedally. 

I  gave  the  master  verv  good  words,  told  him 
the  door  was  open,  and  things  were  a  temptation 
to  mo,  that  I  was  poor  and  distressed,  and  po- 
verty was  what  many  could  not  resist,  and  begged 
him  with  tears  to  have  pity  on  me.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  inclined  to  have  let  me  go,  and  had  almost 
persuaded  her  husband  to  It  sJso,  but  the  saucy 
wenches  were  run  even  before  they  were  sent ; 
and  had  fetched  a  constable,  and  then  the  master 
said  he  could  not  go  back,  I  must  go  before  a 
Jiutice,  and  answeried  bis  wife  that  he  might 
come  into  trouble  himself  if  he  should  let  me  go. 
The  sight  of  the  constable,  indeed,  struck  me 
with  terror,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk 
into  the  ground.  I  fell  into  falntlogs,  and  indeed 
the  people  themselves  thought  I  would  have  died; 
when  the  woman  argued  again  for  me,  and  en- 
treated  her  husband,  seeing  they  had  lost  no- 
thing, to  let  me  go.  I  offered  him  to  pay  for  the 
two  pieces,  whatever  the  value  was,  though  I  had 


not  got  them,  and  argued  that  as  be  hsd  hit 
goods,  and  had  really  lost  nothing,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  pursue  me  to  death,  and  have  my  Uood 
for  the  bare  attempt  of  taking  tbeoL  I  pot  the 
constable  In  mind  that  I  broke  no  doors,  nor  car. 
ried  any  thing  away ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
justice,  and  pleaded  there  that  I  hsd  neither  bre. 
ken  anything  to  get  in,  nor  carried  anythiqgottt, 
the  justice  was  inclined  to  have  relessed  m ; 
but  the  first  saucy  jade  that  stopped  ne^  sifins. 
ing  that  I  was  going  out  with  the  goods,  hot  that 
she  stopped  me,  and  puIM  me  bsck  ss  I  was 
upon  the  threshold,  the  justice  upon  that  point 
committed  me,  and  I  was  carried  to  Newgate. 
That  horrid  place  t  My  venr  blood  ehiUi  at  the 
mention  of  its  name ;  the  place  where  so  muaj 
of  my  comrades  had  been  locked  up,  and  firoa 
whence  they  went  to  the  fatal  tree ;  the  place 
where  my  mother  suffered  so  deeply  i  where  I 
was  brought  into  the  worid,  and  from  whence  I 
expected  no  redempHon  but  by  sn  infamooi 
death  :  to  conclude,  the  place  that  had  so  losg 
expected  me,  and  which  with  so  much  art  asd 
success  I  had  so  long  avoided. 

I  was  now  fixed  indeed.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  terror  of  my  mind  when  I  wss  fint 
brought  in,  and  when  I  looked  round  umb  all 
the  horrors  of  that  dismal  phuse.  I  looked  oo 
myself  as  lost,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  thhk  of 
but  of  going  out  of  the  world,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  faifamy ;  the  hellish  noise,  therotriog, 
swearing,  and  damonr,  the  stench  and  nsstfaieo, 
and  all  the  dreadful  crowd  of  dieting  things 
that  I  saw  there,  joined  together  to  make  the 
l^aoe  seem  an  emUem  of  hell  itself,  and  a  Und 
of  an  entrance  into  It 

Now  I  reproached  myself  with  the  may  hinti 
I  had  had,  as  I  have  mentioDed  above,  tron  mjr 
own  reason,  tram  the  sense  of  my  good  dream- 
stances,  and  of  the  many  dangers  I  hid  escape^ 
to  leave  off  while  I  was  well,  and  how  !  had  with- 
stood them  an,  and  hardened  my  thou^its  agaioit 
all  fear.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  hurried  on 
by  an  Inevitable  and  unseen  fate  to  this  dajr  of 
misery,  and  that  now  I  was  to  expiate  all  my 
offences  at  the  gallows,  that  I  was  now  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  justice  with  my  blood,  and  that  I  was 
come  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  and  of  my 
wickedness  together.  These  thiiigs  poured  them- 
sdves  in  upon  my  thoughts  in  a  ooonised  msaoer, 
and  left  me  overwhelmed  with  melsndioly  sad 
despair. 

Then  I  repented  heartily  of  all  my  life  psA 
but  that  repentance  yielded  me  no  sattsbetkw, 
no  peace,  no  not  in  the  least ;  because  as  I  said 
to  myself,  it  was  repenting  after  the  power  of 
fiirther  sinning  was  taken  away.  1  seemed  not 
to  moura  that  I  had  committed  sooh  crimes,  aad 
for  the  fact  as  it  was  an  offence  agdnst  God  snd 
my  neighbour,  but  I  mourned  that  I  was  to  be 
punished  for  It  I  was  a  penitent,  as  I  thought, 
not  that  I  had  sinned,  but  that  1  was  to  saRr, 
and  this  took  away  all  the  oomfbrt,  and  even  the 
hope  of  my  repentance  in  my  own  tbooghts. 

I  got  no  sleep  for  several  nights  or  days  sfter 
I  came  into  that  wretched  place,  and  glad  I  would 
have  been  for  some  time  to  have  died  thtre, 
though  I  did  not  oonttlder  dying  as  It  oqgfat  to  he 
considered  neither.  Indeed  nothing  oouM  be 
filled  with  more  horror  to  my  imaghiatkiB  thss 
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tk  eonpany  that  was  Ibar^  O !  if  I  bad  been 
MDt  to  lay  pUice  in  the  wond,  and  not  to  New- 
giti^  I  dioiiU  have  thoogh^  myself  happy. 

fai  the  next  place,  bow  did  the  hardened 
wntebei  that  were  there  before  me  triumph  over 
■e?  **  Wtaatl  Mrs  Flanden  come  to  Newgate 
allast?"  "  What  IMn  Mary,  Mra  Molly  !**  and 
ifttr  that  plain  **  Moll  Flanders !  *'  Thev  thought 
tbedtvit  had  helned  ne,  ther  laid,  that  I  had 
n%iied  10  long ;  taev  expected  me  there  many 
yein  ago,  and  was'i  come  at  but  ?  Then  they 
flouted  mt  with  my  dejections,  welcomed  me  to 
tbe  place,  wiihed  me  joy,  bid  me  bare  va  good 
heart,  not  to  be  cast  down ;  things  might  not  be 
le  bad  u  I  feared,  and  the  like ;  then  called  for 
biandy,  and  drank  to  me ;  but  put  it  all  up  to 
■7  More,  for  they  told  me  I  was  but  just  come 
to  the  eoUege,  as  they  called  it,  and  sure  I  had 
mooey  In  my  pocket,  though  they  had  none. 

I  ttked  one  of  this  crew  how  •long  she  had 
been  there?  She  aakl  four  months.  I  asked 
her  how  the  place  looked  to  her  vnhen  she  first 
caoM  into  It  ? — ^"  Just  as  it  did  now  to  me,"  says 
ihe^  "dnadfhl  and  frightful;  that  she  thought 
ihe  was  hi  hell,  and  believes  so  still  ;**  adds  she, 
"  but  it  is  natural  to  me  now,  I  don't  disturb 
Btyself  about  It." — **  I  suppose,"  says  I,  "  you 
are  In  no  danger  of  what  is  to  follow.  **-*"  Nay," 
iSTi  die,  **  for  you  are  mistaken  there  I  assure 
70a,  for  I  am  UDder  sentence,  only  I  pleaded  my 
belly i  but  I  am  DO  more  with  child  thim  the  judge 
that  tried  me,  and  I  expect  to  be  called  down 
Mxtienlons." 

Thk  calling  down  is  calling  down  to  their 
former  judgment*  when  a  woman  has  been  re- 

Sl  for  her  belly,  but  proves  not  to  be  with 
or  If  she  has  been  with  child,  and  has  been 
brooj^ttobed. 

.  "^  well,-  aays  I,  "  and  are  you  thus  easy  ?'*_ 
"Aff"  says  she  ;'*  I  cannot  help  myself;  what 
4|aues  beiag  sad?  If  I  am  hanged  there's  an 
tBd  of  nie^"  says  she,  and  away  she  turns  dancing, 
and  rings  as  she  goes*  the  following  piece  of  New- 
gttewit: 

"If  loviagbytboftriar, 
1  ihall  tew  the  beU  rlae.* 

And  then  there's  an  end  to  poor  Jenny." 

1  mention  this  because  it  would  be  worth  the 
jbserYition  of  any  prisoner  who  shall  hereafter 
all  into  the  same  misfortune,  and  come  to  that 
dreadful  pUoe  (Newgate),  how  time,  necessity, 
ud  conversing  with  the  wretches  that  are  there, 
wuttarises  the  place  to  them ;  how  at  last  they 
become  raooocQed  to  that  which  at  first  was  the 
rettest  dread  upon  their  spirits  In  the  world, 
and  are  as  impudently  cheerful  and  merry  in  their 
Buseiy  IS  they  were  when  out  of  it. 

I  cannot  say,  as  some  do,  this  devil  is  not  so 
Mack  as  he  is  painted ;  for  indeed  no  colours  can 
represent  the  place  to  the  life,  nor  any  soul  con- 
ceive sHght  of  it  but  those  who  have  been  suf- 
^trtn  there.  But  how  hell  should  become  by 
decrees  so  natural,  and  not  only  tolerable,  but 
^ea  agreeable.  Is  a  thing  unhitellieible  but  by 
uMxe  who  have  experienced  it  as  I  have. 

The  same  night  that  I  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
J  sent  the  news  of  it  to  my  old  governess,  who 
was  surprised  at  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  spent 
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the  night  almost  as  ill  out  of  Newgate  as  I  did 
in  it. 

The  next  morning  she  came  to  see  me,  she  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  me,  but  she  aihv  that 
was  to  no  purpose.  However,  as  she  said,  to 
sink  under  the  weight  was  but  to  Increase  the 
weight.  She  immediately  applied  herself  to  all 
the  proper  methods  to  prevent  the  efiTects  of  it, 
which  we  feared ;  and  first  she  found  out  the 
two  fiery  jades  that  had  surprised  me.  She 
tampered  with  them,  persuaded  them,  ofTered  them 
money,  and,  in  a  word,  tried  all  imaginable  ways 
to  prevent  a  prosecution.  She  offered  one  of  the 
wenches  one  hundred  pounds  to  get  away  from 
her  mistress  and  not  to  appear  against  me ;  but 
she  was  resolute,  that  though  she  was  but  a 
servant  maid  at  three  pounds  a  year  wages  or 
thereabouts,  she  refused  it,  and  would  have  re- 
fused it,  as  my  governess  said  she  bclicvpd,  if 
she  had  offered  her  five  hundred  pounds.  Then 
she  attacked  the  other  maid ;  she  was  not  so  hard- 
hearted  in  appearance  as  the  other,  and  some- 
times seemed  inclined  to  be  merciful ;  but  the 
first  wench  kept  her  up  and  changed  her  mind, 
and  would  not  so  mucn  as  let  my  governess  talk 
with  her,  but  threatened  to  have  her  up  for  tam- 
pering with  the  evidence. 

Then  she  applied  to  the  master,  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  whose  goods  had  been  stolen,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  his  wffe,  who,  as  I  told  you,  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  have  some  compassion  for  me. 
She  found  the  woman  the  same  still ;  but  the 
man  alleged  he  was  bound  by  the  justice  that 
committiS  me  to  prosecute,  and  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  recognizance. 

My  governess  offered  to  find  friends  that 
should  get  his  recognizances  off  the  file,  as  they 
call  it,  and  that  he  should  not  suffer ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  convince  him  that  could  be  done, 
or  that  he  could  be  safe  any  way  in  the  world 
but  by  appearing  against  me.  So  I  was  to  have 
three  witnesses  of  the  fact  against  me^  the  master 
and  his  two  maids ;  that  is  to  say,  1  was  as  cer- 
tain  to  be  cast  for  my  life  as  I  was  certain  that 
I  was  alive,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  dying  and  prepare  for  it.  I  had  but  a 
sad  foundation  to  buUd  upon,  as  I  said  before, 
for  all  my  repentance  appeared  to  me  to  be  only 
the  effect  of  my  fear  of  death,  not  a  sincere 
regret  for  the  wicked  life  that  I  had  lived,  and 
which  had  brought  this  misery  upon  me,  or  for 
the  offending  my  creator,  who  was  now  suddenly 
to  be  my  juq^. 

I  lived  many  days  here  under  the  utmost  hor- 
ror of  soul.  I  had  death  as  it  were  in  view, 
and  thought  of  nothing  night  and  day  but  of 
gibbets  and  halters,  evil  spirits  and  devils.  It  is 
not  to  bo  expressed  by  words  how  I  was  ha- 
rassed, between  the  dreadfbl  apprehensions  of 
death  and  the  terror  of  my  conscience  reproach- 
ing me  with  my  past  horrible  life. 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate  came  to  me,  and 
talked  a  little  in  his  way,  but  all  his  divinity  ran 
upon  confessing  my  crime,  as  he  called  it  (though 
he  knew  not  what  I  was  infer),  making  a fuB 
discovery  and  the  like,  without  which  he  told  me 
God  would  never  forgive  me ;  and  he  said  so 
little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  had  no  manner  of 
consoUition  from  him.  And  then  to  observe  the 
poor  creature  preaching  confession  and  repent- 
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ance  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  find  him  drunk 
with  brandv  and  apiriU  bv  noon.  Tliii  had  some- 
thing iait  80  shocking,  that  I  began  to  nauseate 
the  man  more  than  his  work,  and  his  work  too 
by  degrees  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  so  that  1 
desired  him  to  trouble  me  no  more. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  by  the  indefatigable 
application  of  mv  diligent  governess,  I  had  no 
bill  preferred  against  me  the  first  sessions,  I  mean 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Guildhall ;  so  I  had  another 
month  or  five  weeks  before  me,  and  without 
doubt  this  ought  to  have  been  accepted  by  me 
as  so  much  time  given  me  for  reflection  upon 
what  was  past,  and  preparation  for  what  was  to 
come  i  or,  in  a  word,  Tought  to  have  esteemed  it 
as  a  space  given  me  for  repentance,  and  have 
employed  it  as  such  ;  but  it  was  not  fn  me ;  f  was 
sorr}',  as  before,  for  b«ing  in  Newgate,  but  had 
verv  few  signs  of  repentance  about  me. 

On  the  contrary,  like  the  waters  In  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  which  petrify  and  turn  into 
stone  whatever  they  are  suffered  to  drop  upon, 
so  the  continual  conversing  with  such  a  crew  of 
hell-hounds  had  the  same  common  operation 
upon  me  as  upon  other  people.  I  degenerated 
into  stone ;  I  turned  first  stupid  and  senseless,  I 
and  then  brutish  and  thoughtless,  and,  at  last, 
raving  mad  as  anv  of  them  were.  In  lAtort,  I 
became  as  naturally  nleased  and  easy  with  the 
place  as  if,  indeed,  I  had  been  bred  up  alt  my 
lifv-time  there. 

It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  that  our  na- 
tures should  be  capable  of  so  much  degeneracy 
as  to  make  that  pleasant  and  agreeable  that  in  it- 
self is  ib«  most  complete  misery.  Here  was  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  tnink  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
mention  a  worse.  I  was  as  exquisitely  miserable 
as  it  we  re  possible  for  any  one  to  be  that  had 
life,  and  health,  and  mostly  to  help  them,  as 
I  had. 

I  had  a  weight  of  guilt  upon  me  enough  to 
sink  any  creature  who  had  the  least  power  of 
reflection  left,  and  had  anv  sense  upon  them  of 
the  happiness  of  this  life,  or  the  misery  of  another. 
I  had  at  first  some  remorse  indeed,  but  no  repent- 
ance ;  I  had  now  neither  remorse  or  repentance ; 
I  had  a  crime  charged  on  me,  the  punishment  of 
which  was  death  by  our  law ;  the  proof  so  evi- 
dent that  there  was  no  room  for  me  so  much  as 
to  plead  not  guilty.  I  had  the  name  of  an  old 
oflcnder,  so  that  I  bad  nothlnf  to  expect  but 
death  \n  a  few  weeks*  time ;  neitber  had  I  myself 
any  thoughts  of  escaping,  and  yet  a  strange 
lethargy  of  soul  possessed  me.  I  had  no  trouble,  no 
apprehensions,  no  sorrow  about  me ;  the  first  sur- 
prise was  gone ;  I  was,  I  may  well  sayl  know  not 
now ;  my  senses,  my  reason,  nay,  my  conscience 
were  all  asleep ;  my  course  of  life  for  forty  years 
had  been  a  horrid  complication  of  wickedness ; 
whoredom  and  adultery,  Incest,  lying,  theft ;  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  but  murder  and  treason  had 
been  my  pracUce  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  or 
thcrcaliouts,  to  threescore  ;  and  now  I  was  In- 
pulphed  in  the  misery  of  punishment,  and  had  an 
mfamous  death  Just  at  the  door,  and  yet  I  had  no 
sense  of  my  condition,  no  thoughts  of  heaven  or 
hell,  at  least  that  went  any  farther  than  a  bare 
living  touch,  like  the  stitch  or  pain  that  gives  a 
liint  and  goes  off;  I  neither  had  the  heart  to  ask 
Cod*s  mercy  or  indeed  to  think  of  It,  and  in  this 


I  think  I  have  given  a  brief  descriptfoa  ef  the 
completest  misery  on  earth. 

All  my  terrifying  thoughts  were  pest,  the  hsr« 
rors  of  the  place  were  become  fSunmer.  nd  1  fUt 
no  more  uneasfaiesses  at  the  noise  a^  daneiin 
of  the  prison  than  they  did  who  ibade  tiist 
noise  ;  in  a  word,  1  waj  become  a  mere  New- 
gate-bird, as  wicked  and  as  outrageeuf  es  snyof 
them ;  nay,  I  scarce  retained  the  habit  and  eas> 
torn  of  good  breeding  and  manners,  whiehiS 
along  ttfl  now  ran  through  diy  conversaUoojio 
thorouKh  a  degeneracy  possessed  me,  f  wis  M 
more  the  same  thiqg  that  I  bad  beeii  than  if  1 
had  never  been  otherwise  than  what  f  was  eoir. 

In  the  middle  of  this  hardeiied  neri  ef  ny  fife 
I  had  another  sudden  surprise^  wmch  esHcd  ve 
back  a  IHtle  to  that  thing  called  sorrow,  wkich 
indeed  I  began  to  be  past  the  sense  of  beltrt. 
They  told  me  one  nUt  that  there  wa^  breogli 
Into  the  prisoft  late  the  nk^ht  befoi«  three  hi^- 
waymen,  wIm  had  oommmed  a  robbciy  soew- 
where  on  the  road  to  Windsor  (Houndow  Hesfk, 
I  think  it  was),  and  were  pursued  to  UsMdge 
by  the  country,  and  were  taken  tihere  after  a  gd- 
laiit  resfotance,  fai  which  F  know  not  how  niny 
of  the  country  people  were  wonnded,  and  sone 
killed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  ve  priMnen 
were  all  desirous  enough  to  see  tbefe  \fnvt 
topphig  gentlemen,  that  were  talked  op,  to  be  ntdi 
as  their  fellows  had  not  been  known,  and  espe- 
cially because  it  was  sidd  they  would  fa  the 
morning  be  removed  into  tlie  press-yard,  havbg 
given  money  to  the  head  master  of  m  piisim  to 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  that  better  part  of  tlie 
prison.  So  we  that  were  women  plaeeo  ourselves 
in  the  way  that  we  wouM  be  sure  to  tee  them;  but 
nothing  could  eoual  the  amazement  and  smfriie 
I  was  in,  when  the  very  first  man  that  came  out 
I  knew  to  be  mv  Lancashire  husband,  flie  ime 
who  lived  so  well  at  Dunstable,  and  the  tame  wka 
I  afterwards  saw  at  Brickill,  when  }  was  married 
to  my  last  husband,  as  has  been  reMtted. 

I  was  struck  dumb  at  the  sight,  and  knew 
neither  what  to  say  or  what  to  do.  He  did  not 
know  me,  and  that  was  ail  the  present  rdief  1  bsd. 
I  quitted  my  company,  and  retbed  as  muek  ss 
that  dreadfhl  place  suflbrs  anybody  to  retire,  and 
cried  vehemently  for  a  |preat  wUle.  *  DreadAd 
creature  tliat  I  am,"  said  I ;  **  how  vumy  poor 
people  have  I  made  miserable  I  liow  many  des- 
perate wretches  have  I  sent  to  the  devfl  f  thb 
gentleman^  misfortunes  I  piaced  afl  to  my  own 
account.  He  had  told  tne  at  Cheater  he  wis 
ruined  by  that  match,  and  that  hit  ftmtanes  were 
made  desperate  on  that  aeoonnt;  fbr  tbst, 
thinking  I  had  been  a  Ibrtone,  he  was  run  into 
debt  more  than  he  was  aMe  to  pay,  and  that  be 
knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  that  he  wodd  go 
into  the  army  and  carry  a  nuaket,  er  bey  & 
horse  and  take  a  tour,  u  be  ealled  It;  tM 
though  I  never  told  him  ti^  I  was  a  fortnae, 
and  so  did  not  aetually  deceive  him  mysdf^  V^ 
I  did  eneourage  the  having  It  thought  diat  I  wis 
so,  and  by  that  means  I  was  the  occasion  origl- 
nally  of  his  mischief. 

The  surprise  of  tMs  thmg  only'  ilniek  deepff 
hito  my  thoughts,  and  gave  me  atronger  reAe- 
tiona  than  aU  Chat  bad  bafiUkn  me  WfiR«. 
grieved  day  and  night  for  hun,  and  the  wian,  .er 
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Uui  they  told  me  he  was  the  captain  of  the  gang, 
and  that  he  had  committed  so  many  robberies 
thsi  Hind  or  Whitney,  or  the  Golden  Parmer, 
were  fools  to  him ;  that  he  would  surely  be 
hanged  if  there  were  no  more  men  left  in  the 
country  he  was  bom  in,  and  that  there  would  be 
abnodance  of  people  come  in  against  him. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  ffiet  for  him ;  my 
own  case  gave  me  no  disturbance  compared  to 
this,  and  f  loaded  myself  with  reproaches  on  his 
aecooot  I  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
rahi  he  was  now  come  to,  at  such  a  rate,  that  I 
relished  nothing  now  as  1  did  before,  and  the 
flnt  reflections  I  made  upon  the  horrid,  detes- 
tfthle  life  I  had  lired  began  to  return  upon  me ; 
and  as  these  things  returned,  my  abhorrence  of 
the  place  I  was  in,  and  of  the  way  of  living  in  it, 
retnned  also ;  in  a  word,  I  was  perfectly  changed, 
aad  became  another  body. 

While  I  was  under  these  influences  of  sorrow 
for  him  came  notice  to  me  that  the  next  sessions 
approaching  there  would  be  a  bill  preferred  to 
the  enind  jury  against  me,  and  that  I  should  cer- 
tamiy  be  tried  for  my  life  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
My  temper  was  touched  before;  the  hardened 
wretched  boldness  of  spirit  which  I  had  acquired 
hi  the  prison  abated,  and  conscious  guilt  began 
to  flow  in  upon  my  mind.  In  short,  I  began  to 
think  (and  to  thinit,  indeed,  is  one  real  advance 
from  hell  to  heaven)  all  that  hardened  state  and 
temper  of  soul,  which  I  have  said  so  much  of  be- 
fore, is  but  a  deprivation  of  thought ;  he  that  is 
restored  to  his  power  ot  thinking,  is  restored  to 
himself. 

As  soon  as  I  began,  I  say,  to  think,  the  first 
ttiiog  that  occnrred  to  me  broke  out  thus: 
"  Lord !  what  will  become  of  me  ^>  I  shall  cer- 
tainly die  1  I  shall  be  cast  to  be  sure,  and  there  is 
nothing  beyond  that  but  death!  I  have  no 
ftiends !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  be  certainly  cast ! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  what  will  liecome 
of  me?**  This  was  a  sad  thought,  you  will  say, 
|o  be  the  first,  after  so  long  time  that  had  started 
into  my  soul  of  that  kind,  and  yet  even  this  was 
Qothhig  but  frv^ht  at  what  was  to  come ;  there 
was  not  a  word  of  sincere  repentance  in  it  all. 
However,  I  was  indeed  dreadfully  dejected,  and 
disconsolate  to  the  last  degree ;  and  as  I  had  no 
friend  in  the  world  to  communicate  my  distressed 
thoughts  tOt  it  lay  so  heavy  upon  me,  that  it 
threw  me  into  fits  and  swoonings  several  times  a 
day.  I  sent  for  my  old  governess,  and  she,  give 
ber  ber  due,  acted  the  part  of  a  true  friend.  She 
left  me  no  stone  unturned  to  pervert  the  grand 
jory;  finding  out  one  or  two  of  the  jurymen, 
talking  with  them,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
them  with  favourable  dispositions,  on  account 
that  nothing  was  taken  away,  and  no  house 
broken,  &c. ;  but  all  would  not  do — they  were 
overruled  by  the  rest.  The  two  wenches  swore 
borne  to  the  fact,  and  the  jurv  found  the  bill 
against  me  for  robbery  and  house-breaking  ; 
that  Is,  for  felony  and  burglary. 

1  sunk  down  when  they  brought  me  news  of 
it,  and  after  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  with  the  weight  of  it.  My 
governess  acted  a  true  mother  to  me ;  she  pitied 
ne,  she  cried  with  me,  and  for  me ;  but  she  could 
not  help  me ;  and  to  add  to  the  terror  of  it,  it 
^as  the  discourse  all. over  the  house  that  I 


should  die  for  it;  I  could  hear  them  talk  it 
among  themselves  very  often,  and  see  them  shake 
their  head^  and  say  they  were  sorry  for  it,  and 
the  like,  as  b  usual  in  the  place ;  but  still  nobody 
came  to  tell  me  their  thoughts ;  till  at  last  one 
of  the  keepers  canoe  to  me  privately,  and  said 
with  a  sigh,  **  Wei!,  Mrs  Flanders,  you  will  be 
tried  on  friday  (this  was  on  Wednesday) ;  what 
do  vou  intend  to  do  ?" 

f  turned  as  white  as  a  clout,  and  said,  **  God 
knows  what  I  shall  do,  for  my  part  1  know  not 
what  to  do." 

"  Why,"  says  he,  ••  I  will  not  flatter  you  ;  I 
would  have  you  prepare  for  death,  for  I  doubt 
not  you  will  be  cast,  and  as  they  say  you  are  an 
old  offender,  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  but  little 
mercy.  They  s^y,"  added  he,  "  your  case  is  very 
plain,  and  that  the  witnesses  swear  so  home 
against  you,  there  will  be  no  standing  it." 

This  was  a  stab  into  the  very  vitals  of  one 
under  such  a  burthen  as  I  was  oppressed  with 
before,  and  I  conld  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  good 
or  bad,  for  a  great  whOe ;  but  at  last  1  burst  out 

into  tears,  and  I  said  to  hin,   '*  Lord  1  Mr 

what  must  I  do  ?" 

'*  Do  r  says  he ;  "  send  for  the  ordinary— send 
for  a  minister,  and  talk  with  him ;  for  Indeed 
Mrs  Flanders,  unless  you  have  very  good  friends, 
you  are  no  woman  for  this  world.'* 

This  was  plain  dealing  indeed,  but  it  was  verv 
harsh  to  me,  at  least  I  thought  it  so.  He  left 
me  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  all 
that  night  I  lay  awake ;  and  now  I  began  to  say 
my  prayers,  which  I  had  scarce  done  before  since 
my  last  husband*s  death,  or  from  a  little  while 
after;  and  truly  I  may  well  call  it  saying  my 
prayers,  for  I  was  in  such  a  confusion,  and  had 
such  horrof  upon  my  mind,  that  though  I  cried 
and  repeated  several  times  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  I  never 
brought  myself  to  any  sense  of  my  being  a  mise- 
i^ble  sinner,  as  indeed  I  was,  and  of  confessing 
my  sins  to  God,  and  begging  pardon  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  my  condition,  being  tried  for  my  life, 
and  being  sure  to  be  condemned,  and  then  I  was 
as  sure  to  be  executed,  and  on  this  account  I 
cried  out  all  night,  '*  Lord  1  what  will  become  of 
me?  Lord  I  what  shall  I  do?  Lordl  I  shall  be 
hanged  1  Lord  I  have  mercy  upon  me  1"  and  the 
Uke. 

My  poor  afflicted  governess  was  now  as  much 
concerned  as  I,  and  a  great  deal  more  truly 
penitent,  though  she  had  no  prospect  of  being 
brought  to  tried  and  sentence,  not  but  that  she 
deserved  it  as  much  as  I,  and  so  she  said  herself; 
but  she  had  not  done  anything  herself  for  many 
years,  other  than  receiving  what  I  and  others 
stole,  and  encouraging  us  to  steal  it.  But  she 
cried  and  took  on  like  a  distracted  body,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  crying  out  that  she  was  un- 
done ;  that  she  believed  there  was  a  curse  from 
heaven  upon  her ;  that  she  should  be  damned ; 
that  she  had  been  the  destruction  of  all  her 
friends ;  that  she  bad  brought  such  a  one,  and 
such  one,  and  such  one  to  the  gallows ;  and  there 
she  reckoned  up  ten  or  eleven  people,  some  of 
whom  I  have  given  an  account  of,  that  came  to 
untimely  ends ;  and  that  now  she  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  ruin,  for  she  had  persuaded  me  to  go 
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on  when  I  would  have  left  off.  I  interrupted  her 
there.  "  No,  mother,  no,"  said  I,  "  don't  speak 
of  that,  for  you  would  have  had  me  left  off  when 
I  got  the  mercer*s  money,  and  when  I  came  home 
from  Harwich,  and  I  would  not  hearken  to  }'ou ; 
therefore  you  have  not  been  to  blame ;  it  is  I 
only  have  ruined  myself ;  I  have  brought  myself 
to  this  misery  ;*'  and  thus  we  spent  many  hours 
together. 

Well,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  prosecution 
went  on,  and  on  the  Thursday  I  was  carried 
down  to  the  sessions  house,  where  I  was 
arraigned,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  next  day  I 
was  appointed  to  be  tried.  At  the  arraignment 
I  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  and  well  I  might,  for  I 
was  indicted  for  felony  and  burglary ;  that  is  for 
feloniously  stealing  two  pieces  of  brocaded  silk, 
value  forty-six  pounds,  the  goods  of  Anthony 
Johnson,  and  for  breaking  open  his  doors; 
whereas  I  knew  very  well  that  they  could  not 
pretend  to  prove  I  had  broken  the  doors,  or  so 
much  as  lifted  up  the  latch. 

On  the  Friday  I  was  brought  to  my  trial.  I 
had  exhausted  my  spirits  with  crying  for  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  I  slept  better  the  Thurs- 
day  night  than  I  expected,  and  had  more  courage 
for  my  trial  than  indeed  I  thought  possible  for 
me  to  have. 

When  the  trial  began,  and  the  indictment  was 
read,  I  would  have  spoke,  but  they  told  me  the 
witnesses  must  be  heard  first,  and  then  I  should 
have  time  to  be  heard.  The  witnesses  were  the 
two  wenches,  a  couple  of  hard-mouthed  jades 
indeed;  for  the  thing  was  truth  in  the  main,  yet 
they  aggravated  it  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
swore  I  had  the  goods  wholly  in  my  possession ; 
that  I  had  hid  them  among  my  dothes ;  that  I 
was  going  off  with  them ;  that  I  bad  one  foot 
over  the  threshold  when  they  discovered  them- 
selves, and  then  I  put  the  other  over ;  so  that  I 
was  quite  out  of  the  house  in  the  street  with  the 
goods  before  they  took  hold  of  me,  and  then  they 
seized  me,  and  brought  me  back  again,  and  they 
took  the  goods  upon  me.  The  fact  in  general 
was  all  true,  but  I  believe,  and  insisted  upon  Jt, 
that  they  stopped  me  before  I  had  set  my  foot 
clear  cf  the  threshold  of  the  house ;  but  that  did 
not  argue  much,  for  certain  it  was  that  I  had 
taken  the  goods,  and  that  I  was  bringing  them 
away  if  I  had  not  been  taken. 

But  I  had  pleaded  that  I  had  stole  nothing, 
they  had  lost  nothing,  that  the  door  was  open, 
and  I  went  in,  seeing  the  goods  lie  there,  and 
with  design  to  buy.  If,  seeing  nobody  in  the 
house,  I  bad  taken  any  of  them  up  in  my  hand, 
it  could  not  be  concluded  that  I  intended,  to  steal 
them,  for  that  I  never  carried  them  farther  than 
the  door  to  look  on  them  with  the  better  light. 

The  court  would  not  allow  that  by  any  means, 
and  made  a  kind  of  jest  of  my  intending  to  buy 
the  goods,  that  being  no  shop  for  the  selling  of 
anything ;  and  as  to  carrying  them  to  the  door 
to  look  at  them,  the  maids  made  their  impudent 
mocks  upon  that,  and  spent  their  wit  upon  it 
very  much ;  told  the  court  I  had  looked  at  them 
sufficiently,  and  approved  them  very  well,  for  I 
had  packed  them  up  under  my  clothes,  and  was 
a  going  off  with  them. 

In  short,  Iwas  found  guilty  of  felony,  but  acquit- 
ted  of  the  burglary,  which  was  but  small  comfort 


to  me,  the  first  bringing  me  to  a  sentence  of  death, 
and  the  lost  would  have  done  no  more.  The 
next  day  I  was  carried  down  to  receive  the 
dreadful  sentence,  and  when  they  came  to  ask 
mc  whait  I  had  to  say  why  sentence  should  not 
pass,  I  stood  mute  awhile ;  but  somebody  that 
stood  behind  me  prompted  me  aloud  to  speak  to 
the  judges,  for  that  they  could  ^present  Ihiogi 
favourably  for  me.  This  encouraged  me  to 
speak,  and  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
stop  the  sentence ;  but  that  I  had  much  to  ay 
to  bespeak  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  that  I  hoped 
they  would  allow  something  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  circumstances  of  it ;  that  I  had  broken  no 
doors,  had  carried  nothing  off,  that  nobody  had 
lost  anWhing ;  that  the  person  whose  goods  the; 
were  pleased  to  say  he  desired  mercy  might  be 
shown,  which  indeed  he  very  honestly  did;  that 
at  the  worst  it  was  the  first  offence,  and  that  I 
had  never  been  before  any  court  of  justice  before ; 
and,  in  a  word,  I  spoke  with  more  courage  than 
I  thought  I  could  nave  done,  and  in  such  a  mov- 
ing tone,  and  though  with  tears,  yet  not  with  so 
many  tears  as  to  obstruct  my  speech,  that  Icoold 
see  it  moved  others  to  tears  that  heard  me. 

The  judges  sat  grave  and  mute,  gave  me  an 
easy  hearing,  and  time  to  say  all  that  I  would, 
but  saying  neither  yes  nor  no  to  it,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  me ;  a  sentence  that 
was  to  me  like  death  itself,  which,  after  it  was 
read,  confounded  me ;  I  had  no  more  spirits  left 
in  me,  I  had  no  tongue  to  speak,  or  eyes  to  look 
up  cither  to  God  or  man. 

My  poor  governess  was  utterly  disconsolate, 
and  she  that  was  my  comforter  before  wonted 
comfort  now  herself,  and  sometimes  mourning,  , 
sometimes  raging,  was  as  much  out  of  hersdf 
(as  to  all  outward  appearance)  as  any  mad  wo- 
man in  Bedlam.  Nor  was  she  onlv  disconiolate 
as  to  me,  but  she  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
sense  of  her  own  wicked  life,  and  began  to  k)ok 
back  upon  it  with  a  taste  quite  diiferent  from  I 
mine,  for  she  was  penitent  to  the  highest  degree 
for  her  sins,  as  well  as  sorrowful  for  the  mObr* 
tune;  she  sent  for  a  minister  too,  a  serious,  , 
pious,  good  man,  and  applied  herself  with  such 
earnestness,  by  his  assistance,  to  the  work  of  a 
sincere  repentance,  that  I  believe,  and  so  did  the 
minister  too,  that  she  was  a  true  penitent,  and 
which  is  still  more,  she  was  not  only  so  for  the  i 
occasion,  and  at  that  juncture,  but  she  continued 
so,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

It  is  rather  to  be  thought  of  than  expressed 
what  was  now  my  condition ;  I  had  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  present  death ;  and  as  I  had  no 
friends  to  assist  me,  or  to  stir  for  mc,  I  expected 
nothing  but  to  find  my  name  in  the  dead  war- 
rant which  was  to  come  down  for  the  execution 
the  Friday  afterwards  of  five  more  and  mysdf. 

In  the  meantime  my  poor  distressed  gorer- 
ness  sent  me  a  minister,  who  at  her  request  6rst, 
and  at  my  own  afterwal^ds,  came  to  visit  me.  He 
exhorted  me  seriously  to  repent  of  all  my  sins*  and 
to  dally  no  longer  with  my  soul ;  not  flattering 
myself  wkh  hopes  of  life,  which^hc  said,  he  was 
informed  there  was  no  room  to  expect,  but  un- 
feignedly  to  look  up  to  God  with  my  whole  soul, 
and  to  cry  for  pardon  in  the  name  of  Jcsui 
Christ.  He  bacled  his  discourses  with  proper 
quotations  of  scripture,  encouraging  the  greatest 
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'  sinners  to  repent,  and  turn  from  their  e^nl  way, 

ind  when  be  had  done^  he  kneeled  down  and 

prayed  with  me. 

h  was  now  thai  for  the  first  time  I  felt  anv 
real  si^s  of  repentance ;  I  now  began  to  look 
I  back  apon  my  past  life  with  abhorrence,  and 
havioj  a  kind  of  view  into  the  other  side  of  time, 
the  things  of  life,  as  I  believe  they  do  with  every- 
body at  such  a  time,  began  to  look  with  a  differ- 
ent  aspect,  and  quite  another  shape,  than  they 
did  before.  Hie  greatest  and  best  things,  tlie 
views  of  felicity,  the  joy,  the  griefs  of  life,  were 
qaite  other  things;  and  I  had  nothing  in  my 
thought  but  what  was  so  infinitely  superior  to 
what  I  had  known  in  life,  that  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  greatest  stupidity  in  nature  to  lay  any 
weight  upon  anything,  though  the  most  valuable 
in  this  world. 

The  word  «<  eternity**  represented  itself  with  all 
its  incomprehensible  additions,  and  I  had  such 
extended  notions  of  it,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
express  them.  Among  the  rest,  how  vile,  how 
?n>a,  bow  absurd  did  every  pleasant  thing  look ; 
I  mean,  that  we  had  accounted  pleasant  before ; 
especially  when  I  reflected  that  these  sordid  tri- 
fles were  the  things  for  whiidi  we  forfeited  eternal 
felicity. 

With  these  reflections  came  in,  of  mere  course, 
severe  reproaches  of  my  own  mind  for  my 
wretched  behaviour  in  my  past  life ;  that  I  had 
forfeited  all  hope  of  happiness  fn  the  eternity  that 
I  was  just  going  to  enter  into,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  entitled  to  all  that  was  miserable,  or 
had  been  conceived  of  misery ;  and  all  this  with 
the  frightful  addition  of  its  being  also  eternal. 

1  am  not  capable  of  reading  lectures  of  iostruc- 
ttoD  to  anybody,  but  I  relate  this  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  things  then  appeared  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  but  infinitely  short  of  the  lively 
impreasioos  which  tkatmade  on  my  soul  at  that 
time;  indeed,  thos^Vpresdons  are  not  to  be 
explained  by  words,  or  if  they  are,  I  am  not  mis- 
tress of  words  enough  to  express  them.  It  roust 
be  the  work  of  every  sober  reader  to  make  just 
reflections  on  them,  as  their  own  circumstances 
may  direct ;  and,  without  question,  this  is  what 
every  one,  at  some  time  or  other,  may  feel  some- 
thing of;  I  mesm  a  clearer  sight  into  things  to 
come  than  they  had  here,  and  a  dark  view  of 
their  own  oonceni  in  them. 

But  I  go  back  to  my  own  case.  The  minister 
invested  me  to  tell  him,  as  far  as  I  thought  con- 
venient, in  what  state  I  found  myself  as  to  the 
>ifrht  I  had  of  things  beyond  life ;  he  told  me  he 
(&i  not  come  as  ordinary  of  the  place,  whose  bu- 
sioess  is  to  extort  confession  from  prisoners  for 
private  ends,  or  for  the  farther  detecting  of  other 
oflenders ;  that  his  business  was  to  move  me 
to  such  freedom  of  discourse  as  might  serve 
me  to  disbnrtheo  my  own  mind,  and  furnish  him 
to  administer  comfort  to  me,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power ;  and  assured  me,  that  whatever  I  said  to 
him  should  remain  with  him,  and  be  as  much  a 
secret  as  if  tt  was  known  only  to  God  and  myself ; 
>nd  that  he  desired  to  know  nothing  of  me  but 
as  above,  to  qusjify  him  to  apply  proper  advice 
wd  assistance  to  me,  and  to  pray  to  God  for 
me. 

This  honest,  friendly  way  of  treating  me  nn- 
lockod  all  the  sluices  of  my  passions.     He  broke 


into  my  very  soul  by  it,  and  I  unravelled  all  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  to  him.  In  a  word,  1  gave 
him  an  abridgment  of  this  whole  history ;  I  gave 
him  the  picture  of  my  conduct  for  fifty  years  in 
miniature. 

1  had  nothing  firom  him,  and  he  in  return  ex- 
horted me  to  a  sincere  repentance,  explained  to 
me  what  he  meant  by  repentance;  and  then 
drew  out  such  a  scheme  of  infinite  mercy,  pro- 
claimed from  heaven  to  sinners  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  that  he  left  me  nothing  to  say  that 
looked  like  despair  or  doubting  of  being  accept- 
ed, and  in  this  condition  he  left  me  the  first 
night. 

He  visited  me  again  the  next  morning,  and 
went  on  with  his  method  of  explaining  the  terms 
of  divine  mercy,  which,  according  to  him,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more,  or  more  diflScult,  than 
that  of  being  sincerely  deshrons  of  It,  and  willing 
to  accept  it ;  only  a  sincere  regret  for  and  ha- 
tred of  those  things  1  had  done,"  which  rendered 
me  so  just  an  object  of  divine  vengeance.  I  am 
not  able  to  repeat  the  excellent  discourses  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  Is  all  I  am  able  to  do  or 
say,  that  be  revived  my  heart,  and  brought  mc 
into  such  a  condition  that  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  in  my  life  before :  I  was  covered  with 
shame  and  tears  for  things  past,  and  yet  had  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  surprising  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a  true  penitent,  and  obtaining  the 
comfort  of  bdng  a  true  penitent,  I  mean  the  hope 
of  being  foii^ven ;  and  so  swift  did  such  thoughts 
circulate,  and  so  high  did  the  Impressions  they  had 
made  upon  me  run,  that  I  thought  I  could  freely 
have  gone  out  that  minute  to  execution  without 
any  uneasiness  at  all,  casting  my  soul  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  infinite  mercy  as  a  penitent. 

The  good  man  was  so  moved  also  in  my  bo- 
half,  with  a  view  of  the  influence  which  he  saw 
these  things  had  on  me,  that  he  blessed  God  he 
had  come  to  visit  me,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
me  tin  the  last  moment,  that  Is,  not  to  leave  visit- 
ing me. 

It  was  no  less  than  twelve  days  after  our  re- 
ceiving sentence  before  any  were  ordered  for 
execution,  and  then  upon  a  Wednesday  the  dead 
warrant,  as  they  call  it,  came  down,  and  I  found 
my  name  was  among  them.  A  terrible  blow  this 
was  to  my  new  resolutions,  indeed  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  and  I  swooned  away  twice,  one  after 
another,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  The  good  mi- 
nister was  sorely  afiSicted  for  me,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  comfort  mc  with  the  same  arguments 
and  the  same  moving  eloquence  that  he  did  be- 
fore, and  left  me  not  that  evening  so  l/ong  as  the 
prison-keepers  would  suficr  him  to  stay  in  the 
prison,  unless  he  would  be  locked  up  with  mc 
all  night,  which  he  was  not  willing  to  be. 

I  wondered  much  that  I  did  not  see  him  all  the 
next  day,  it  being  but  the  daybcfore  the  time 
appointed  for  execution,  and  PWas  greatly  dis- 
couraged and  dejected  in  my  mind,  and  indeed 
almost  sunk  for  want  of  that  comfort  which  he 
had  so  often  and  with  such  success  yielded  me 
on  his  former  visits.  I  waited  with  great  Impa- 
tience, and  under  the  greatest  oppression  of  spi- 
rits imaginable ;  till  about  four  o'clock  he  came 
to  my  apartment,  for  I  had  obtained  the  favour 
by  the  help  of  money,  nothing  being  to  be  done 
in  that  place  without  It,  not  to  be  kept  in  the 
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condemned  hole,  as  ibey  call  it,  Among  th^  ntt 
of  the  priaoners  who  were  to  die^  btti  to  b»vo  » 
little  dirty  chamber  to  myself. 

My  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy  when  I 
heard  his  voice  at  the  door,  even  before  I  saw 
him ;  but  let  any  one  judge  what  kind  of  emo- 
tion I  found  in  my  soul  when^  after  having  mada 
a  short  excuse  for  his  not  comiqg,  he  showed  ma 
that  his  time  had  been  employed  on  my  Account  i 
that  he  had  obtained  a  favourable  report  from 
the  Recorder  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  my 
particular  case,  and,  in  short,  that  ho  bad  bionght 
me  a  reprieve. 

He  used  all  the  caution  that  he  waa  able  In 
letting  me  know  a  thing,  which  H  would  have 
been  a  double  cruelty  to  have  concealed,  and  yet 
it  was  too  much  for  mo ;  for  as  grief  had  overset 
me  before,  so  did  joy  overset  me  now  i  and  I  foil 
into  a  much  more  dangerous  swooning  than  I 
did  at  first,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diiS- 
culty  that  I  was  recovered  at  alL 

The  good  man  having  made  a  very  christian 
exhortation  to  me  not  to  let  the  joy  of  n^  r^ 
prieve  put  the  remembranoe  of  my  past  sorrow 
out  of  my  mind,  and  having  told  me  that  be  must 
leave  ma  to  go  and  enter  tho  reprieve  in  the 
books  and  show  it  to  tho  shorifb,  stoMl  up  just  b^ 
fore  his  going  away  and  in  a  very  earnest  manner 
prayed  to  God  for  me,  that  my  lopentanoe  might 
be  made  unfeigned  and  stnoere,  and  that  my 
coming  to  back,  as  it  were.  Into  lifo  n|ain,  vufAi 
not  be  a  returning  to  the  follies  of  lOe,  which  I 
had  made  such  solemn  resolutions  to  forsake  and 
to  repent  of  them.  I  joined  heartily  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  must  needs  say  I  had  deeper  impresr 
sions  upon  my  mind  all  that  night  for  the  mercy 
of  God  in  sparing  my  life,  and  a  greater  detesta- 
tion of  my  past  sins,  from  a  sense  of  that  good- 
ness which  I  had  tasted  in  this  case,  than  I  had 
in  all  my  sorrow  before. 

This  may  be  thought  inconsistent  in  itself  and 
wide  from  the  business  of  this  book  particularly.  1 
reflect  that  many  of  those  who  mi^  be  pleased  and 
diverted  with  the  relation  of  the  wild  and  wicked 
part  of  my  story  may  not  relish  this,  which  is 
really  the  best  part  of  mv  life,  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  myself,  and  the  most  instructive  to 
others;  such,  however  wOl,  I  hope,  allow  roe  the 
liberty  to  make  my  story  complete.  It  would  bo 
a  Bevere  satire  on  such  to  say  they  do  not  relish 
the  repentance  as  much  as  they  do  the  crime, 
and  that  they  had  rather  the  history  were  a  com- 
plete tragedy,  as  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been. 

But  I  will  go  on  with  my  relation.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  sad  scene  truly  in  the  pri- 
son. The  first  thing  I  was  saluted  with  in  the 
morning  was  the  toiling  of  the  great  bell  at  St 
Sepulchre's,  as  they  caU  it,  which  ushejed  in  the 
day.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  toll  a  dismal  groanp 
inff  and  crying  jgps  heard  from  the  condemned 
hole,  where  there  lay  six  poor  souls  who  were  to 
be  executed  that  day,  some  for  one  crUne,  soma 
for  another,  and  two  of  them  for  murder. 

This  was  followed  by  a  confused  clamour  in  the 
house  among  the  several  sorts  of  nrisonera,  ex- 
pressing their  awkwark  sorrows  ror  Uie  poor 
creatures  that  were  to  die,  but  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely differing  one  from  another ;  some  cried 
for  them,  some  huzzaed  and  wished  them  a  good 
joumey,--some  damned  and  curst  those  that  had 


hfonght  them  to  it,  that  ij^  meaning  the 

or  prosecutorir— many  pitying  them,  and  some 

few,  bni  lery  foir»  praying  for  them. 

There  was  hardly  room  for  so  much  oomposire 
of  mind  as  was  re<)uired  for  me  to  blesi  the  mer- 
cifiik  piovidonco  that  had,  as  it  were,  nsicbed 
ma  oot  of  the  jaws  of  this  destniotioo ;  I  remsned 
as  it  were  dumb  and  silent,  overoorae  with  the 
sensf  of  it,  and  not  able  to  express  what  I  had  is 
mg  hoait;  for  the  passions  on  suoh  occasiom  si 
thoso  are  cartainlv  so  agitated  as  not  to  be  ahls 
piosantly  to  regulate  Iheir  own  motioaa 

Att  the  while  the  poor  condemned  crestniei 
were  preparing  to  their  death,  and  the  Ordinary, 
as  they  call  him,  was  busy  with  them,  diipodog 
them  to  submit  to  their  sentence ;  I  say,  aQ  thii 
while  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  oriT  trembling  u 
mnch  as  I  could  havo  been  if  1  had  been  in  the 
same  amdition,  as  to  be  sure  tkt  day  bcfNe  I  ex^ 
pected  to  be.  (  was  so  violently  agitated  by  thii 
surprising  fit  thai  I  shook  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
cold  fit  of  an  i^ue,  so  that  I  oonld  not  speak  or 
kK»k  but  like  one  distrasted.  As  toMi  as  they 
were  aU  put  faito  tho  carts  and  gone,  which,  bow- 
ever,  1  had  not  ooiMUga  enough  lo  looi  I  ssy.ai 
soon  as  they  were  gone  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  ayisg 
involuntarily  and  without  deetgn,  hot  as  a  mere 
distemper,  and  yet  so  violently,  and  it  heki  me  lo 
loiur,  that  I  knew  not  what  oonise  to  take,  nor 
coiud  1  stop  or  pat  a  cheek  to  it,  no*  not  with  all 
tho  strength  and  courage  1  had. 

This  fit  of  crying  held  ma  near  two  hoars,  and 
as  I  believe,  till  they  were  all  out  of  this  world, 
and  then  a  most  humble,  penitent,  tenons  kind  of 
jov  sttooeeded;  areal  tnuMport  It  was,  er  pasBOO 
of  joy  and  thankftUness,  but  still  unable  to  give 
vent  to  it  Igr  word^  and  in  thii  I  coiilinBed  woit 
part  of  the  da^. 

In  the  eveau^  tho  |pig^|ninIstrT  visM  om  , 
spin,  and  then  fell  to  biflBid  good  disooanei. 
He  congratulated  n^  havitga  spaoe  yet  allowed  , 
me  for  repentance,  whereas  the  state  of  tboae  | 
six  poor  creatures  was  detennined,  and  they  wece  ; 
now  past  tho  oflera  of  salvation ;  he  earnestly 
pressed  me  to  retain  tho  same  sentiments  of  the 
things  of  lifo  that  I  had  when  I  had  a  view  of 
eternity ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  told  me  1  iboold 
not  conclude  that  all  was  over— that  a  reprieve 
was  not  a  pardon — that  he  could  not  vet  answer 
for  the  efiects  of  it;  however,  I  bad  this  merey, 
that  I  had  more  time  given  me^  and  that  it  wsi 
my  buiiness  to  improve  that  tima. 

This  discourse,  though  very  aeaeenabk,  left  t 
kind  of  sadness  on  mv  hearty  as  if  I  might  ex- 
pect the  affair  would  have  a  tragioal  imoe  atiOi 
which,  however,  he  had  no  oertainty  oC  end  Idid 
not,  indeed,  at  that  time  qne^on  him  aboat  it, 
he  having  said  that  he  would  do  bis  utmost  to 
bring  it  to  a  good  end,  and  thai  be  hoped  he 
might,  but  he  would  w>t  have  me  secure;  sad 
the  consequenoe  proved  that  he  had  reason  for 
what  he  said* 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  IhXf  that  I  had 
some  just  apprehensions  that  I  should  be  faiehided 
in  the  next  dead  warrant  at  the  ensving  sesaioes; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  diAooHy,  and  Isit 
an  humble  petition  for  transportation,  tbst  I 
avoided  it,  ao  ill  was  I  beholding  to  feme,  and  so 
prevailing  was  the  fatal  report  of  being  an  old 
oiTender,  though  in  that  they  did  not  do  nw 


itrfct  Jottiee,  Tor  I  was  not  in  the  wnse  of  the 
kw  10  old  oflbnder,  whttever  1  wm  in  the  eye 
flf  the  judge;  fbr  I  had  never  been  before  them 
in  i  jndldd  way  before,  ao  the  indges  oenld  net 
dWfe  ne  with  being  an  old  mnder,  hot  the 
iteoitterwaa  pleaaed  to  repreaent  my  eaie  at  he 

ulOlttllt  flt> 

I  bad  BOW  ft  eeitefaity  Of  Ittb  faideedt  bat  with 
the  bird  condHSons  of  being  ordered  ht  traaa- 
portatioD,  whldi  fasdeed  was  a  hard  oeoditlon  hi 
haAi  bat  not  when  ooMtoparaitlvely  eonddered ; 
ind  therefore  1  ahall  make  no  ooaaoienta  upon 
the RDteoce,  nor  opon  the  ehoioe  I  was  put  to? 
ve  tbdl  all  chooae  anything  rather  than  death, 
cfDcdaOy  when  it  is  aettended  with  an  uneonfoit* 
iMe  prospect  beyond  ft,  wUeh  was  my  oaae. 

The  good  mmiater  whose  Interest,  though  a 
itnnger  to  me,  bad  obtained  me  the  repriave^ 
Botirted  sineerely  for  this  part ;  Im  was  in  nopea, 
be  Mid,  that  I  sfcioald  have  ended  my  days  niider 
the  faifliienee  of  good  instmetloa,  ^t  I  might 
set  have  ibrgot  ray  fbrmer  diatressea,  and  that  I 
Aooid  not  have  been  tuwed  loose  acain  aaMsg 
MKh  a  wretdied  crew  aa  they  geoeroW  are  who 
He  thus  sent  abroad ;  where,  aa  he  said,  I  mnst 
bive  more  than  ordinary  secret  assistamw  ikom 
the  graee  of  God,  if  I  did  not  tarn  tm  wicked 
igihissefer. 

I  bsd  not  Ibr  a  good  whBe  mentioned  say 
^veraess,  who  bod  been  dangerously  siek,  and 
bdsg  in  as  near  n  view  of  death  by  her  disease 
n  I  WIS  by  my  Mfitenee,  was  a  vei7  great  peni- 
test  I  say  I  have  not  mentioned  her,  nor,  in- 
deed, Vd  isee  her  in  all  this  time ;  but  behig 
90W  recovering,  and  just  able  to  come  abroad, 
the  eaine  to  see  me. 

I  told  her  my  condition,  and  what  a  diflbrent 
An  snd  reffnz  of  fears  and  phones  I  had  been 
agitated  with.  I  told  her  what  I  had  escaped, 
iftd  upon  what  terms,  and  she  was  pneient  when 
the  adnister  expressed  Ms  Ibars  of  my  relapsing 
ipin  bto  widcedness ;  upon  my  felling  into  the 
vrHehed  company  that  are  generally  tranqiorted. 
hdeed,  1  tiad  a  melan^ioly  reflection  upon  it 
b  my  own  mind,  fer  I  knew  what  a  dreadfhl 
fng  was  always  sent  away  together,  and  saki  to 
Bv  «0Temess  fliat  the  good  minister's  fears  were 
not  without  cause.  ■*  Well,  well,"  says  she, "  bat  I 
^>t  yea  wffl  not  be  tempted  with  so  horrid 
nsmpie  as  that  ;*  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 
*u  gone  rile  told  me  she  would  not  have. me 
diseorered,  for,  perhaps,  ways  and  means  might 
be  foaod  to  dispose  of  me  in  a  particular  way  by 
npelf,  of  which  she  would  talk  to  me  afterwards. 

1  looked  eamestlv  at  her,  and  thought  she 
looked  more  dieeHuf  than  she  usually  had  done, 
ttd  1  entertained  immediately  a  thousand  notions 
^  being  delivered,  but  could  not,  for  my  life, 
hsagine  die  methods,  or  think  of  one  that  was 
^»^.  But  I  was  too  much  concerned  in  It  to 
kt  her  go  from  me  without  explaining  herself, 
*hich,  though  she  was  very  loath  to  do,  yet,  as 
1  wii  itfll  pressiag,  the  answered  me  In  a  few 
words  thus :— •*  IRliy,  you  have  money,  have  you 
Mt?  Did  yon  ever  know  one  In  your  life  that 
vu  traasoorted,  and  had  a  hundred  pound  in  his 
pocket?  Ill  warrant  ye,  child,"  says  she 

Vvnderstood  her  presently,  but  told  her !  saw  no 
Md  to  hope  fer  anything  but  a  strict  execution 
*«tta  order ;  and  as  it  waa  a  severity  that  was 


esteeased  a  meroy,  there  waa  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  strictly  observed.  She  said  no  more 
than  thia— «  We  wiU  try  what  can  be  done,"  and 
so  we  parted. 

I  hiy  ia  the  prison  for  fifteen  weeks  after  this 
order  for  traasportatioa  waa  signed.  What  the 
reason  of  it  was  I  know  not ;  bat  at  the  end  of 
this  time  I  was  put  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the 
Tbaowa,  and  with  me  a  gang  of  thirteen  as 
hardaaod  vile  creatures  aa  ever  Newgate  pro- 
daoed  hi  my  time  $  and  it  wouU  really  well  take 
up  a  histaty  longer  than  mine  to  describe  the 
degrees  of  impudence  and  audadoos  villainy 
that  those  thirteen  were  arrived  to,  and  the 
meaner  of  tftieir  behaviour  on  the  voyage,  of 
wiiioh  I  haae  a  very  diverting  account  by  me, 
which  the  eaptain  of  the  ship  who  carried  them 
over  gave  me  the  minutes  of,  and  whfeh  he 
caused  hia  male  to  write  down  at  large. 

It  aiay,  perhapa,  be  thought  trillhig  to  enter 
hero  into  arelation  of  all  the  little  iaddenta  which 
attended  me  in  this  interval  of  my  drcttmstances ; 
1  mean  between  tlia  final  order  for  my  trans- 
portation and  the  time  of  my  going  on  board 
the  sliip«  and  1  am  too  near  the  end  of  my  atory 
to  allow  room  for  it ;  but  something  relating  to 
me  and  m  Lancashire  husband  1  must  not  omit. 

He  had,  as  I  have  obaerved  already,  beea 
oaniad  from  the  master's  side  of  the  ordinary 
prison  into  the  press-vard  with  three  of  his 
eomradea^  for  they  found  another  to  add  to  them 
after  aome  time.  Here^  for  wliat  reason  1  know 
not,  they  were  kept  in  custody  without  being 
brought  to  trial  almost  three  months.  It  seems 
they  found  meana  to  bribe  or  buy  oif  some  of 
those  who  were  expected  to  come  in  agamst 
them,  and  they  wanted  evidence  some  time  to 
oooviot  them.  After  some  pnxxle  on  this  ac- 
count, at  first  they  made  ahift  to  get  proof 
enoofj^  agafaMt  two  of  them  to  carry  them  off; 
but  the  other  two,  of  which  my  Lasicashire 
husband  was  one,  lay  atitt  in  suspense.  They 
had,  I  think,  one  poanve  evidenoe  against  eaob 
of  them ;  but  the  law  atriotiv  obHgiBg  them  to 
have  two  witnesses,  they  ooold  make  nothing  of 
it ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  resolved  not  to  part 
with  tile  men  neither,  not  doubting  but  a  fierther 
evidence  woold  at  last  come  in ;  and  in  order  to 
tids,  I  beiiave  pubMeatioa  was  made  that  such 
prisoners  being  taken,  any  one  who  had  been 
robbed  by  them  might  oome  to  the  prison  and 
see  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  satlafy  my  enriosity, 
pretending  that  I  had  been  robbed  in  the  Dun- 
stable coach,  and  that  I  would  go  to  see  the  two 
highwaymen ;  bat  when  I  came  into  the  press- 
yard  I  so  disguised  myself,  and  muffled  my  feoe 
up  so,  that  he  could  see  littie  of  me,  and  conse- 

?nentiy  knew  nothfaig  of  who  I  was ;  and  when 
came  back  I  said  pnblioly  that  I  knew  them 
very  well. 

nnmedlately  it  waa  rumoured  all  over  the 
prison  that  Moll  Flanders  would  turn  evidence 
against  one  of  the  highwaymen,  and  that  I  was 
to  oome  oft  by  it  ftom  tlie  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 

They  heard  of  it,  and  immediately  my  husband 
desired  to  see  this  Mrs  Flanders,  that  knew  him 
ao  well  and  was  to  be  an  evidence  against  him, 
and  accordingly  I  had  leave  given  to  go  to  him 
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condemned  hole,  as  they  oall  it,  waong  the  rest 
of  the  priionefB  who  were  to  die»  bat  to  hiive  » 
little  dirty  chamber  to  myielf. 

My  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy  when  I 
heard  his  voice  at  the  door,  even  belbve  1  s»w 
him ;  but  let  any  one  judge  what  kind  of  easo- 
tion  I  found  in  my  soul  when,  after  having  madt 
a  short  excuse  for  his  not  oomii^  he  showed  me 
that  his  time  had  been  employed  on  my  fccount  s 
that  he  had  obtained  a  fovourable  report  from 
the  Recorder  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  my 
particular  case,  and,  in  short,  that  he  b^  brought 
me  a  reprieve. 

He  used  all  the  caution  that  be  was  able  in 
letting  me  know  a  thing,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  double  cruelty  to  have  concealed,  and  yet 
it  was  too  much  for  me ;  for  as  grief  had  overset 
me  before,  so  did  joy  overset  me  now ;  and  I  foil 
into  a  much  more  dangerous  swooning  than  I 
did  at  first,  and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  I  was  recovered  at  all 

The  good  man  having  made  a  very  christiiupi 
exhortation  to  me  not  to  let  the  joy  of  my  se- 
prieve  put  the  remembrance  of  my  nast  sorrow 
out  of  my  mind,  and  having  told  me  tnat  he  must 
leave  me  to  go  and  enter  the  rcjvieve  in  the 
books  and  show  it  to  the  sbenfis,  stood  up  just  be- 
fore ids  going  away  and  In  a  very  earnest  manner 
prayed  to  God  for  me,  that  my  repentanoe  might 
be  made  unfeigned  and  sfamere,  and  that  my 
coming  to  back,  as  it  were,  into  lifo  Main,  might 
not  be  a  returning  to  the  follies  of  u£e,  which  I 
had  made  such  solemn  resolutions  to  forsake  and 
to  repent  of  them.  I  joined  heartily  in  the  pe- 
tition, and  must  needs  sivy  I  had  deeper  impress 
sions  upon  my  mind  all  that  night  for  the  mercy 
of  God  in  sparing  my  life,  and  a  greater  detesta- 
tion of  my  past  sins,  from  a  sense  of  that  good- 
ness which  I  had  tasted  in  this  case,  than  1  had 
in  all  my  sorrow  before. 

This  may  be  thought  inconsistent  in  itself  and 
wide  from  the  business  of  this  book  particularly.  I 
reflect  that  many  of  those  who  m^y  be  pleased  and 
diverted  with  the  relation  of  the  wild  and  wicked 
part  of  my  story  may  not  relish  tins,  which  la 
really  the  best  part  of  my  life,  the  most  advanta 
geous  to  myself,  and  the  most  instructive  to 
others;  such,  however  wOl,  I  hope,  ojlow  me  the 
liberty  to  make  my  story  complete.  It  would  be 
a  severe  satire  on  such  to  say  they  do  not  relish 
the  repentance  as  much  as  they  do  the  crimet 
and  that  they  had  rather  the  history  were  a  com- 
plete tragedy,  as  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been. 

But  I  will  go  on  with  my  relation.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  sad  scene  trulv  in  the  pri- 
son. The  first  thing  I  was  saluted  with  in  the 
morning  was  the  tolliog  of  the  great  bell  at  St 
Sepulchre's,  as  they  caU  it,  which  ushered  in  the 
day.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  toll  a  dismal  groan^ 
ing  and  crying  4ms  heard  from  the  condemned 
hole,  where  thereiay  six  poor  souls  who  were  to 
be  executed  that  day,  some  for  one  crime,  soma 
for  another,  and  two  of  them  for  murder. 

This  was  followed  by  a  confused  clamour  in  the 
house  among  the  several  sorts  of  prisoners,  ex- 
pressing their  awkwork  sorrows  for  the  poor 
creatures  that  were  to  die,  but  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely differing  one  from  another ;  some  cried 
for  them,  some  huzzaed  and  wished  them  a  good 
Journeyr— some  damned  and  curst  those  that  had 


bionght  |he«  to  it,  that  is,  meaning  the  evideaes 
or  prosecutors, — ^many  pitying  them,  and  mne 
few,  but  wry  few,  pfaying  for  them. 

There  was  iiardly  room  for  so  much  composure 
of  mind  as  was  required  for  me  to  bless  the  ner • 
diujt  providence  that  had,  as  it  were,  snstched 
ma  out  of  tbejawi  of  this  destruction ;  I  reoujoed 
as  H  were  di^nib  and  aileot,  overeome  with  the 
sense  of  it,  and  not  able  to  express  what  I  bad  ia 
mf  heart;  for  the  passions  on  suoh  occasiou  ss 
these  are  certainlv  so  agitated  as  not  to  be  sUs 
presently  to  reguUte  their  own  motions. 

All  the  whUe  the  poor  condemned  crestnns 
were  preparing  to.  their  death,  and  tiie  Ordinary, 
as  they  call  him,  was  busy  with  them,  diqpodsg 
them  to  submit  to  their  seateooe ;  I  say,  all  this 
while  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  tremliling  tt 
much  as  I  ooiild  have  been  if  I  bad  been  in  the 
same  coaditiona  as  to  be  sure  the  day  before  lex- 
pected  to  be.  |  was  so  violently  agitated  by  this 
surnrisingfitthailshookasif  it  had  been  ia  the 
cold  fit  of  an  sgue^  so  that  X  could  not  speak  or 
look  but  like  one  distracted.  As  soon  ss  the; 
were  all  put  hato  the  carts  and  gone,  winch,  bow- 
ever,  I  had  not  oonn^  enough  to  see,.  I  ssjiss 
soon  as  they  were  gone  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  oyiag 
involuntarily  and  without  ''^ign,  but  as  a  mere 
diitemper,  and  yat  so  violently,  and  it  held  ne  so 
Voiur,  that  I  knaw  not  what  oonrse  to  take,  aor 
cQiud  1  stop  or  Bt^  a  cheok  to  it,  nOb  not  with  sll 
the  strei^th  and  courage  I  had. 

This  fit  of  crying  held  ma  near  two  hoori^  snd 
as  I  believe,  till  they  were  all  out  of  this  world, 
and  then  a  most  humble,  penitent,  seiiouskiDd  of 
JQY  succeeded;  aceal  tiansport  It  was,  or  pssdon 
of  joy  and  thankfidaess,  but  sliU  unable  to  give 
vent  to  it  liy  word^  and  in  this  I  oontiaued  moit 
part  of  the  da^. 

In  the  evenwg  the  gqa^isiniBter  visited  ne 
again,  and  then  fell  to  hMKal  good  disooaisei 
He  congratulated  og^  ha^^a  space  yet  aUowcd 
me  for  repentance,  whereas  the  state  of  those 
six  poor  creatures  was  dBtemined,  and  they  wese 
now  past  the  offers  of  salvation ;  he  eamstly 
pressed  mo  to  retaUi  the  same  sentiments  of  the 
thmgs  of  life  that  I  had  when  I  had  a  vsm  of 
eternity ;  and  at  the  end  oi  all  lold  ne  I  should 
not  conclude  that  all  was  irvflf  that  a  repriste 
was  not  a  pardon — that  he  oould  not  yet  answer 
for  the  effects  of  it ;  however,  I  had  this  mercy, 
that  I  had  more  time  given  me^  and  that  it  wsi 
my  business  to  improve  that  time. 

This  discourse^  though  very  seaaonaUe,  left  s 
kind  of  sadness  on  mv  near^  as  if  I  might  ex- 
pect the  affair  would  have  a  tragiool  Issue  stiflt 
which,  however,  he  had  no  oertaintv  oC  sad  Idid 
not,  indeed,  at  that  time  question  nim  aboot  lt» 
he  having  said  that  he  would  do  bis  ntmost  to 
bring  it  to  a  good  end,  and  thai  be  hoped  he 
might,  but  iie  would  not  have  me  secure;  snd 
the  consequence  proved  that  lie  had  reason  fiw 
what  he  said* 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  that  I  hsd 
some  just  apprehensions  that  I  shonM  be  inehided 
in  the  next  dead  warrant  at  the  ensning  sesiioiis; 
and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  Isst 
an  humble  petition  for  transportation,  that  I 
avoided  it,  so  ill  was  I  beholding  to  feme,  sod  so 
prevailmg  waa  the  fatal  report  of  behig  an  old 
[offender,  though  in  that  they  did  not  do  me 
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strict  Jostlee,  for  I  was  oot  in  tiie  lenie  of  tbe 
kw  m  M  oflhsder,  whatever  I  wai  in  the  eye 
of  Che  jiidBe;  for  I  hftd  never  been  before  them 


b  a  jndiqial  way  before,  so  the  jodKes  could  not 
diatge  tte  with  being  an  old  MWder,  bat  llie 
reeoraer  was  pteaaed  to  re|ireseni  my  case  as  he 
uMntgtat  lit. 

I  bad  now  a  eertilnty  of  life  faideedt  but  with 
the  hard  eomStions  of  befnif  ordered  for  trans* 
portaticm,  which  indeed  Was  a  hard  oenditlon  iq 
itsell^  but  not  when  ooUBparatlvely  eonsidered  t 
and  tbereibre  I  shsi!  make  no  eoamenta  open 
the  sentence,  nor  upon  the  choice  I  was  put  to  i 
we  shall  aH  choose  anything  rather  than  deaith, 
esDedaDy' when  it  is  attended  with  an  uncomfovt- 
able  prospect  beyond  H,  which  was  my  case. 

Tbe  good  minister  whose  interest,  though  a 
itraMr  to  me,  had  obtafawd  me  the  reprieve, 
BMMn%ed  sincerely  for  this  pari ;  he  was  in  hopes, 
he  said,  that  I  sliotdd  liave  ended  my  days  under 
the  inflncnee  of  good  instnietion,  that  I  might 
Bot  have  forgot  my  former  distresses,  und  that  I 
dioald  not  bft^  been  tamed  loose  asain  among 
sQdi  a  wretched  crew  as  they  generiilr  are  who 
are  thus  sent  abroad ;  wliere,  as  he  said,  I  nrast 
have  nrare  than  ordinary  secret  assistanee  ttum 
(he  grace  of  God,  if  I  did  not  tarn  as  wicked 
agam  as  ever. 

I  had  not  for  a  good  while  mentioMd  my 
toveraess,  who  had  been  daAgeroosTy  siek,  and 
behig  in  as  near  a  view  of  death  by  her  disease 
as  1  was  by  ny  sentence,  was  a  very  great  peni. 
tent  I  say  I  have  not  mentioned  her,  nor,  in- 
deed, ^SA  I  see  her  in  all  this  time ;  but  being 
now  reeovering,  and  just  able  to  come  abroad, 
she  esane  to  see  me. 

I  told  her  my  condition,  and  what  a  diffhrent 
ins  and  reflux  of  fears  and  ;hopes  I  had  been 
agitafed  with.  I  told  her  what  I  had  escaped^ 
and  upon  wlmt  terms,  and  sbe  was  pnsttnt  when 
the  nnnister  expressed  hh  fears  of  ray  relapsing 
again  faito  wldtedness ;  upon  my  felling  into  the 
wretched  company  that  are  generally  transported, 
iadeed,  1  had  a  melancholy  reflection  upon  it 
in  niy  own  mind,  for  I  knew  what  a  drsadAil 
gang  was  dwaya  sent  away  together,  and  said  to 
my  governess  mat  the  good  minister's  fears  were 
not  arithout  cause.  *^  Well,  well,"  says  she,  *'  but  I 
liope  you  will  net  be  tempted  with  so  horrid 
eiample  as  that ;"  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 
was  gone  siie  told  me  she  would  not  have, me 
discovered,  for,  perhaps,  ways  and  means  might 
be  found  to  dispose  of  me  in  a  particular  way  by 
Biyself,  of  which  she  would  talk  to  me  afterwards. 

I  looked  eamestiv  at  her,  and  thought  she 
koked  more  eheerfut  than  ^e  usually  had  done, 
and  I  entertained  immediately  a  thousand  notions 
of  being  delivered,  but  could  not,  for  my  life, 
Inaghie  the  methods,  or  think  of  one  that  was 
ham^.  But  I  waa  too  much  concerned  in  it  to 
let  her  go  from  me  without  explaining  herself, 
wMch,  though  she  was  very  loath  to  do,  yet,  as 
I  was  Btfll  pressing,  she  answered  me  in  a  few 
Words  thus  t-»**  Why,  you  have  money,  have  you 
not?  Did  you  ever  know  one  in  your  life  that 
was  ttansported,  and  had  a  hundred  pound  in  hii 
pocket?  1*11  warrant  ye,  child,"  says  she 

1  mierttood  her  presently,  but  told  her  I  saw  no 
Mom  tehope  for  anything  but  a  strict  execution 
af  lis  order;  and  as  it  was  a  severity  that  was 


estaamed  a  mercy,  there  was  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  strictly  observed.  She  said  no  more 
than  this— *<  We  wiU  try  what  can  be  done,"  and 
so  we  parted. 

I  lay  IB  the  prison  for  fifteen  weeks  after  this 
order  for  tran^rtatioB  was  signed.  M'hat  the 
reason  of  it  was  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  end  of 
this  time  I  was  put  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the 
Thames,  and  with  me  a  gang  of  thirteen  as 
hardeoed  vile  creatures  as  ever  Newgate  pit»- 
diloed  in  my  time ;  and  it  would  really  well  take 
up  a  history  k>Bger  than  mine  to  describe  the 
degrees  of  impudence  and  audadoos  villainy 
that  those  thirteen  were  arrived  to,  and  the 
maimer  of  tiieir  behaviour  on  tlm  voyage,  of 
winch  i  have  a  very  diverting  account  by  me, 
which  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  carried  them 
o?er  gave  me  the  aainutes  o^  and  which  he 
caused  his  mate  to  write  down  at  large. 

It  may,  parhape,  be  thought  trifling  to  enter 
here  into  a  relatioa  of  all  the  Uttle  Incidenta  which 
attended  me  in  this  interval  of  my  drcumstances ; 
I  mean  between  the  final  order  for  my  trans, 
portation  and  the  tiase  of  my  going  on  board 
the  ship,  and  1  am  too  near  the  end  of  my  itory 
to  aUow  room  for  it  $  but  something  relating  to 
me  and  mv  Lancashire  husband  I  must  not  omit 

He  had,  as  I  have  observed  already,  been 
oartiad  Arem  the  master's  side  of  the  ordinary 
prison  into  the  press-yard  with  three  of  his 
oomradeai  for  they  found  another  to  add  to  them 
after  tome  time.  Here,  for  wluU  reason  I  know 
not,  they  were  kept  m  custody  without  being 
brought  to  trial  almost  three  months.  It  seems 
they  found  means  to  bribe  or  buy  off  some  of 
those  who  were  expected  to  oome  in  against 
them,  and  they  wanted  evidence  some  time  to 
cooviot  tlienu  After  some  pusile  on  this  ac- 
count, at  first  they  made  ahift  to  get  proof 
enoufi^  against  two  of  them  to  carry  them  off; 
but  the  other  two,  of  wliich  my  Lancashire 
hnshand  was  one,  lay  stitt  in  suspense.  Tbev 
had,  I  tliinit,  one  positive  evidence  against  each 
of  them ;  but  the  law  striotlv  obVgmg  tiiem  to 
have  two  witnesses,  they  ooold  mue  nothing  of 
it ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  resolved  not  to  part 
with  the  flsen  neither,  not  doubting  but  a  ferther 
evidence  would  at  last  come  in  $  and  in  order  to 
this,  I  brieve  pubUeation  was  made  that  such 
prisoners  being  taken,  any  one  who  had  been 
robbed  by  them  might  come  to  the  prison  and 
see  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
pretending  that  I  had  been  robbed  in  the  Dun- 
stable coach,  and  that  I  would  go  to  see  the  two 
highwaymen ;  but  when  I  came  into  the  preaa- 
yard  1  so  disguised  myself,  and  mufiled  my  face 
up  so,  that  he  could  see  little  of  me,  and  conse- 
quently knew  nothing  of  who  I  was ;  and  when 
I  came  back  I  aaid  publioly  that  I  knew  them 
very  weU. 

nnmediately  it  aras  rumoured  all  over  the 
prison  that  Moll  Flanders  would  turn  evidence 
agabst  one  of  the  highwavmen,  and  that  I  was 
to  oome  off  by  it  flK>m  tlie  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 

Tliev  heard  of  it,  and  imnnediately  my  husband 
desired  to  see  this  Mrs  Flanders,  that  knew  him 
80  well  and  was  to  be  an  evidence  against  him, 
and  accordingly  I  had  leave  given  to  go  to  him 
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I  drened  rayielf  up  as  well  as  the  best  dothes 
that  I  suffered  myself  ever  to  appear  in  there 
would  allow  me,  aiid  went  to  the  press-yard,  but 
had  for  some  time  a  hood  over  my  face.  He  said 
Uttle  to  me  at  first,  bat  asked  me  if  1  knew  him. 
I  toU  him,  "  Yes,  very  well  ;**  bat  as  I  concealed 
my  fiioe,  so  I  counterfeited  mv  voice,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  guess  at  who  I  was. 

He  asked  me  where  I  had  seen  him;  1 1<^  him 
between  Dunstable  and  BrickUl;  but  taming  to 
the  keeper  that  stood  by,  I  asked  him  if  I  m^ 
be  admitted  to  talk  with  bun  alone.  *'  Yes, 
yes,  as  mach  as  1  pleased,"  and  so  very  civilly 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  shut  the  door, 
I  threw  off  my  hood,  and  bursthig  out  into  tears, 
**  My  dear,**  says  I, ''  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

He  turned  pale  and  stood  speechless,  like  one 
thaoder-struck,  and  not  able  to  conquer  the  sur- 
prise, said  no  more  but  this,  "  Let  me  sit  down ;" 
and  sitting  down  by  a  table,  he  laid  his  elbow 
upon  it,  and  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  fixed 
his  eyesou  the  ground  as  one  stupid. 

I  cried  so  vehemently  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  a  good  while  ere  I  could  speak  any  more ; 
but  after  I  had  given  some  vent  to  my  pasden 
by  tears,  I  repeated  the  same  words,  "  My  dear, 
do  vou  not  know  me?" 

At  which  he  answered  *'  Yes,"  and  said  no 
more  a  good  while. 

After  some  time  continuing  in  the  surprise,  as 
above,  he  cast  up  his  eyes  towards  me  and  said, 
"  How  could  you  be  so  cruel?" 

I  did  not  readily  understand  what  he  meant :  and 
I  answered,  *'  How  can  you  call  me  cruel  ?  What 
have  I  been  cruel  to  you  in  ?*' 

"  To  come  to  me,"  says  he,  *<  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  is  it  not  to  insult  me?  I  have  not  robbed 
you,  at  least  not  on  the  highway." 

I  perceived  by  this  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
miserable  circumstances  I  was  in,  and  thought 
that,  having  got  some  intelligenoe  of  his  being 
there,  I  had  come  to  upbraid  him  with  his  leaving 
me ;  but  I  had  too  much  to  say  to  him  to  be  of* 
fronted,  and  told  him  in  a  few  words,  that  I  was 
for  from  coming  to  Insult  him,  but  at  best  1  came 
to  condole  mutually ;  that  he  would  be  easily  ssr 
tisfted  that  I  had  no  such  view,  when  I  idbonld 
tell  him  that  my  condition  was  worse  than  his,  and 
that  manv  ways. 

He  looked  a  little  concerned  at  the  general  ex- 
pression  of  my  condition  being  worse  than  his ; 
but  with  a  khid  of  smile,  looked  a  little  wildly, 
and  said,  '*  How  can  that  be  ?  When  you  see  me 
fettered,  and  in  Newgate,  and  two  of  my  compa- 
nioDs  executed  already,  can  you  say  your  condi- 
tion is  worse  than  mine  ?" 

**  Come,  my  dear,"  says  I ;  '<  we  have  a  long 
piece  of  work  to  do,  if  I  should  begin  to  relate, 
or  you  to  hear,  my  unfortunate  history :  but  if 
you  are  disposed  to  hear  it,  you  will  soon  con- 
clude with  me  that  my  conditk>n  is  worse  than 
ycurs." 

'*  How  is  that  possible,"  says  he  again,  *'  when 
expect  to  be  cast  for  my  life  the  very  next  ses- 
sions?" 

"  Yes."  says  I,  !<  it  is  very  possible ;  when  1  shaU 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  cast  for  my  life  three 
sessions  ago,  and  am  now  under  sentence  of  dei^ 
is  not  my  case  worse  than  yours  ?" 


Then  indeed  he  stood  silent  agslo,  like  on 
struck  dumb^  and  after  a  little  while  heitartsiip. 
**  Unhappy  coupler*  says  he,  **  how  can  tbii  bs 
possible  ?" 

I  took  him  bf  the  hand.  "  Come,ny  desr,"ttid 
I,  **  sit  down,  and  let  us  compare  our  somnra :  I 
am  a  prisoner  in  this  very  house,  and  in  a  mock 
worse  dronmstance  than  yon,  and  ywi  will  be 
satisfied  I  do  not  come  to  insuU  vou.  whea  I  tell 
you  the  particulars."  And  with  tUs  we  ut  down 
together,  and  I  told  him  so  mnch  of  my  itory  ii 
I  thought  was  convenient,  bringbg  It  at  Isi  to 
my  beiiig  rednoed  to  groat  pover^,  snd  repre- 
senting myself  as  fallen  into  some  compsaj  that 
led  no  to  relieve  my  distresses  by  a  wi^  tbst  I 
had  been  utteriy  unacquainted  with,  and  that  tbcy 
makhig  an  attempt  at  a  tradesman's  home,  1  wai 
seised  upon  for  having  been  but  just  st  the 
door,  the  maid-servant  pulling  me  ia ;  thst  1 
neither  had  broke  any  lock»  or  taken  anyUusg 
away,  and  notwithstanding  that»  I  was  bioiigkt 
in  guilty  and  sentenced  to  die;  but  tbsi  Uu 
judges  having  been  ninde  sensible  of  the  hsid- 
ship  of  mf  ciicumstancei^  bad  obtabed  leave  to 
remit  the  sentence,  upon  mjr  eeneenting  to  be 
transported. 

I  told  him  I  fated  worse  for  being  taken  io  the 
prison  for  one  Moll  Flanders,  who  was  a  luooiia 
successful  thief;  that  all  of  them  had  hosrd  ut, 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  seen.  Bat  that. « 
he  knew  well,  was  none  of  my  name;  bat  I 
placed  all  to  the  account  of  my  ilUfoitiuie.  sad 
that  under  this  name  I  was  dealt  with  as  sa  old 
offender,  though  this  was  the  first  thing  they  bad 
ever  known  of  roc.  I  gave  him  a  long  partkolsr 
account  of  things  that  had  bcfoUen  me  liaoe  1 
saw  hire ;  but  I  told  him  I  hnd  seen  him  since  he 
might  thmk  1  had,  and  then  gave  himanaoeoinl 
how  I  had  seen  him  at  Bri&ill ;  how  fnrioailj 
he  was  pursued,  and  how  by  giving  an  seoount 
that  I  knew  him,  and  that  he  waa  a  vary  boncit 
gentleman,  one  Mr  >  the  hne.and»cty  wu 
stopped,  and  the  high  constable  went  back  sgsin. 

He  listened  most  attenttvoly  to  all  my  itoiy> 
and  smiled  at  most  of  the  particulars,  beio(  all 
of  them  petty  matters,  and  infinitely  below  what 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of;  but  when  I  cane  ts 
the  story  of  Little  BridLlll,  be  was  sofisriiei 
**  And  was  it  you,  my  dear,"  said  lie»  "  that  (sn 
the  check  to  the  mob  that  was  at  our  heels  theit 
at  BrickiU?"— «*  Yes,"  said  I,  •'it  was  I  ia- 
deed ;  and  then  I  tokl  him  the  particulars  which 
I  had  observed  of  hhn  there."—**  Why,  then," 
said  he,  '*it  was  yon  that  saved  my  life  at  thst 
time,  and  1  am  glad  I  owe  my  life  to  yoa,  for  I 
will  pay  the  debt  to  you  now,  and  111  deliver  yoo 
from  the  present  condition  yoa  are  in,  or  1  will 
die  in  the  attempt." 

I  told  1dm  by  no  means;  it  wna  a  riaktoo 
great,  not  worth  his  rannlag  the  haaard  eC  snd 
for  a  liie  not  worth  bb  saviaff."— *«  it  was  as 
matter  for  that,"  he  said;  "  it  wnan  life  worth  ell 
the  worid  to  bun;  a  life  that  bnd  given  bins 
new  life :  for,"  says  be,  *«  I  waa  never  hi  i«il 
danger  of  being  taken,  but  that  time,  tlH  the  tart 
minute  when  I  was  taken."  Indned  lie  told  me 
his  danger  then  lay  in  his  believing  he  had  sflt 
been  pursued  that  way ;  for  they  had  gone  off 
from  Hockly  quite  another  way,  and  imd  cssaa 
over  the  inclosed  country  into  Briokill,  notbj 
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Uw  rotd,  and  were  tare  they  had  not  been  seen 
b;*  anybody. 

Here  be  gave  a  long  history  of  his  life,  which 
iedeed  wotud  make  a  very  strange  history,  and 
be  infinitely  dlYerting.  He  told  me  he  took  to  the 
md  abont  twelve  years  before  he  married  me ; 
that  tbe  woman  which  called  him  brother  was 
net  really  his  sister,  or  any  kin  to  him,  bat  one 
that  belonged  to  their  gang*  end  who,  keeping 
ooirespODdenee  with  them,  nved  always  in  town, 
hiving  good  atore  of  acquaintance;  that  she 
gave  thrai  peiftct  Intelfigence  of  persons  going 
cut  of  town,  and  that  they  had  made  scvenu 
good  booties  by  her  correspondence ;  that  she 
tbooght  she  bad  fixed  a  fortune  for  him  when 
she  brought  me  to  him,  but  happened  to  be  dis- 
ippointed,  which  he  really  could  not  blame  her 
for.  That  if  it  had  been  his  good  luck  that  I 
had  had  0ie  estate,  which  she  was  informed  I 
had,  be  bad  resolved  to  leave  off  the  road,  and 
Kre  a  retired  sober  lifo,  but  never  to  appear  in 
poblie  tin  some  general  pardon  had  been  passed, 
or  tin  he  could  for  money  have  got  his  name 
into  some  pattlealar  pardon,  that  so  he  might 
have*  been  perfectly  easy,  but  that  as  it  had 
profid  otheiwlao  he  was  bilged  to  put  off  his 
equipage,  and  take  up  the  old  trade  again. 

tie  give  me  a  long  account  of  some  of  his 
adveDtmei^  and  partteularly  one  when  he  robbed 
the  West  Chester  coaches,  near  Lichfield,  when 
he  got  a  very  great  bootv ;  and  after  that,  how 
he  robbed  m  mdera  in  the  West,  going  to 
Borferd  Mr,  m  V^ltahire,  to  buy  sheep ;  he  told 
■0  he  get  so  mueh  money  on  those  two  occa* 
Mas  Ibt  if  he  bad  known  where  to  have  found 
■•  be  wooU  eeitainly  have  embraced  my  pro- 
pwJ  ef  going  vritb  me  to  Virginia,  or  to  have 
Kttled  to  a  ptantatioD  oo  some  other  parts  of  the 
EocUdi  eolimies  in  America. 

He  told  me  he  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to 
no,  direeted  according  to  my  order,  but  heard 
DolMag  from  me.  Thia  I  indeed  knew  to  be 
trae;  but  the  letters  coming  to  my  hand  in  the 
tine  ef  my  latter  husband,  I  could  do  nothing  in 
iti  and  therefore  chose  to  give  no  answer,  tliat 
»  he  night  rather  believe  they  had  miscarried. 

Being  thus  disappointed,  he  said,  he  carried 
Ml  the  wliole  trade  ever  since ;  though  when  he 
M  gotten  BO  much  money,  he  said,  he  dMhiot 
rae  SQch  desperate  risks  as  he  did  before.  Then 
^  gave  me  some  aoeount  of  several  hard  and 
^csferate  eneouDten  which  he  had  with  gentle- 
Bcn  en  the  road,  who  parted  too  hardly  with 
their  money,  and  showed  me  some  wounds  he 
^  reeehred ;  and  he  had  one  or  two  terrlblo 
*MBds  faideed,  particnlarly  one  by  a  pistol  bullet, 
*bieh  broke  hit  ann,  and  another  w)th  a  sword, 
wUeh  ma  Urn  qnite  through  the  body,  but  that 
■lising  his  Vitus  he  was  cured  agafai.  One  of 
^  comradea  having  kept  with  him  so  faithfolly 
•d  so  ftietidly  as  that  he  assisted  him  hi  riding 
Bssr  eighty  miles  before  his  arm  was  set,  and 
tkea  gel  a  snigeon  Da  a  oensidemble  city,  remote 
frea  tlie  ^laoe  wheie  it  was  done,  pretending 
they  were  gentlemen  travelling  towards  Carlisle  ,* 
dnt  they  had  been  attacked  on  the  road  by 
jdghwaymeD,  and  that  one  of  them  had  shot  him 
ietfaeans. 

This  he  aafd  his  friend  managea  so  well  that 
they  were  not  suspected,  but  lay  sUtt  tUl  he  was 


cured.  He  gave  me  also  so  many  distinct  ac- 
counts of  his  adventures  that  it  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  decline  the  relating  them.  But 
this  Is  my  own  story,  not  his. 

I  then  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  case  at  that  time,  and  what  it  was  he 
expected  when  he  came  to  be  tried ;  he  told  me 
that  th^  had  no  evidence  against  him,  or  but 
very  little,  for  that  of  the  three  robberies  which 
they  were  all  charged  with  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune that  he  was  but  in  one  of  them,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  witness  to  be  had  for  that  fact, 
which  was  not  sufficient;  but  that  it  was  ex- 
pected seme  other  would  come  in  against  him ; 
that  he  thought,  indeed,  when  he  first  saw  me,  I 
had  been  one  that  came  of  that  errand ;  but  that 
if  nobody  came  in  against  him  he  hoped  he 
should  be  cleared ;  that  he  had  had  some  inti- 
mation that  if  he  would  submit  to  transport 
himself  he  might  be  admitted  to  it  without  a 
trial,  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  it  with  any 
temper,  and  thought  he  could  much  easier  sub- 
mit to  be  hanged. 

I  blamed  him  for  that,  and  told  him  I  blamed 
him  on  two  accounts;  first,  because,  if  he  was 
transported,  there  might  be  an  hundred  ways 
for  him,  that  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  bold  enter- 
prising man,  to  find  his  way  back  again,  and  pcr- 
naps  some  ways  and  means  to  come  back 
before  he  went.'  He  smiled  at  that  part,  and 
said  he  should  like  tlie  last  the  best  of  the  two, 
for  he  had  a  kind  of  horror  upon  his  mind  at  his 
being  sent  over  to  the  plantations,  as  the  Ro- 
mans  sent  condemned  slaves  to  work  in  the 
mines;  that  he  thought  the  passage  into  another 
state,  let  It  be  what  It  would,  much  more  tolcr- 
able  at  the  gallows,  and  thai  this  was  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  were  driven 
by  the  exigence  of  their  fortunes  to  take  the 
road ;  that  at  the  place  of  execution  there  was 
at  least  an  end  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  present 
state ;  and,  as  for  what  was  to  follow,  a  man  was, 
in  his  opinion,  as  likely  to  repent  sincerely  in  thu 
last  fortnight  of  his  life  under  the  pressures  nnd 
agonies  of  .a  jail,  and  the  condemned  hole,  as  he 
would  ever  be  in  the  woods  and  wilderness  of 
America ;  that  servitude  and  hard  labour  were 
things 'gentlemen  could  never  stoop  to;  that  it 
was  but  the  way  to  force  them  to  be  their  own 
execotioDers  afterwards,  which  was  much  worse; 
and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  any  pa- 
tience when  ho  did  but  thhik  of  being  trans- 
ported. 

I  used  the  utmost  of  my  endeavour  to  persuade 
htm,  and  joined  that  khown  woman's  rhetoric  to 
it — I  mean  that  of  tears.  I  told  him  the  infamy 
of  a  public  execution  was  certainly  a  greater 
pressure  upon  the  spirits  of  a  gentleman  than  all 
the  mortifications  that  he  could  meet  mth  abroad 
could  be ;  that  he  had  at  least  in  the  other  a 
chance  for  his  life,  whereas  here  he  had  none  at 
all ;  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  manage  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  men  of  good  humour,  and 
some  gallantry ;  and  a  small  matter  of  conduct, 
especially  if  there  was  any  money  to  be  had, 
would  make  way  for  him  to  buy  himself  off,  when 
he  came  to  Virginia. 

He  looked  wishfully  at  me,  and  I  thought  I 
guessed  at  what  he  meant,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
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had  DO  mooey »  bat  I  was  miitakwif  hit  mmnJng 
was  another  way. 

"*  You  hinted  just  now,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
"  that  there  might  be  a  way  of  coming  back  be* 
fore  I  went ;  by  which  I  understand  you,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  buy  it  off  here.  I  had 
rather  give  200t  to  prevent  going,  than  1001.  to 
be  set  at  Uberty  when  I  came  there."    • 

**  That  is,  mv  dear,"  said  I,  *^  because  you  do 
not  know  the  place  as  I  do." 

*'That  may  be,"  said  he,  "  and  yet  I  believe,  as 
well  as  you  know  it,*you  would  do  the  same,  un- 
less it  18  because,  as  you  told  me^  you  have  a 
mother  there." 

I  told  him  as  to  my  mother  she  must  be  dead 
many  years  before  s  and  as  for  my  other  rela- 
tions that  I  might  have  there,  I  knew  them  not 
That  since  mv  misfortunes  had  reduced  me  to 
the  condition  I  had  been  in  for  some  yean,  I  had 
not  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  then,  and 
that  he  would  easily  believe  I  should  find  but  a 
cold  reception  from  them  if  I  should  be  put  to 
moke  my  first  visit  in  the  oondiUon  of  a  trans- 
ported felon ;  tlial,  therefore,  if  I  went  thither,  I 
resolved  not  to  see  them,  but  that  I  had  many 
views  in  going  there,  which  took  off  aU  the  un* 
easy  part  of  it ;  and  if  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  go  also,  I  sboi^  easily  instruct  him  how  to 
manage  himself  so  as  never  to  go  a  servant  at 
all,  especially  since  I  found  he  was  not  destituta 
of  money,  wbieh  was  the  only  friend  in  such  a 
condition.  He  smiled,  and  said  he  did  not  tell 
me  he  had  money*  I  took  him  up  short,  and 
told  him  I  hoped  he  did  not  understand  by  my 
speaking  that  I  should  expect  any  sunply  from 
him  if  he  had  money ;  that  on  the  other  hand, 
though  I  had  not  a  great  deal,  vet  I  did  not 
want,  and  while  I  had  any  I  would  rather  add 
to  him  than  weaken  him,  seeing  whatever  ha  had 
I  knew  in  the  case  of  transportation  ha  would 
have  occasion  for  it  alL 

He  eayressed  himself  in  a  most  tender  manner 
upon  that  head.  He  told  me  what  money  he 
had  was  not  a  great  deal,  but  that  he  would 
never  bide  anv  of  it  from  mc  if  I  wanted  it,  and 
assured  me  be  did  not  speak  with  any  such 
apprehensions;  that  he  was  onlv  intent  upoo 
what  I  had  hinted  to  him ;  that  here  he  knew 
what  to  do^  but  there  he  should  be  the  most 
helpless  wretch  alive. 

I  told  him  he  frighted  and  terrified  himself 
with  that  which  had  no  terror  in  it ;  that  if  be 
had  money,  as  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  had,  lie 
might  not  only  avoid  the  servitude  inpposed  to 
be  the  oonsoquence  of  transportation,  but  begin 
the  world  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  that  such 
a  one  as  he  could  not  fail  of  success  in,  with  but 
tho  common  application  usual  In  such  cases; 
tliat  he  could  not  but  call  to  mmd  that  it  was 
what  I  had  recommended  to  him  nuioy  years 
before,  and  had  proposed  it  for  our  mutual  sub- 
sistence, and  restoring  our  fortunes  in  the  world ; 
and  I  would  tell  him  now,  that  to  convince  him 
both  of  the  certainty  of  it»  and  of  being  f ullv  ac- 
quainted of  the  method,  and  also  fuUv  satlsfiad 
in  the  probability  of  sucoess,  be  should  fint  sea 
me  deliver  myself  from  the  necessity  of  going 
over  at  all,  and  then  that  I  would  go  with  him 
freely  and  of  my  own  ohoioe,  and  perhaps  carry 
enough  with  me  to  saUsiy  him  that  I  did  not 


offer  it  for  want  of  being  able  to  live  wUhost 
assistance  from  him ;  but  that  I  thought  ear 
mutual  misfortunes  had  been  such  ss  iters  mIB. 
cient  to  reconcile  ns  both  to  quitting  this  psrt  «f 
the  world,  and  living  wtiere  nooody  could  upbraid 
us  with  what  was  past,  or  we  being  vk  any  dread 
of  a  prison,  and  without  the  agonies  of  a  ccm* 
demned  hole  to  drive  us  to  it ;  where  we  tboold 
look  back  on  all  our  past  disasters  with  infioitc 
satisfaction,  when  we  shoukl  comider  thai  Mr 
enemies  should  entirely  forget  us,  and  that  we 
should  live  as  new  peo|«  io  a  new  woridi  aobod; 
having  anythiog  io  say  to  us^  or  we  to  tkeaL 

I  pressed  this  home  to  hfan  with  so  masf 
ari^ments,  and  answered  all  his  own  pasnonatw 
objections  so  effectually,  that  he  embnced  bk, 
and  told  me  that  I  treated  Urn  with  suob  lis- 
oeritv  and  affection  aa  overcame  htaa;  that  hs 
would  take  my  advice,  and  would  strive  to  sub- 
mit to  his  late,  in  hope  of  having  the  oomfNt  sf 
my  assistance,  and  ofso  foithful  a  couascUor,  and 
such  a  companion  in  his  misery;  but  stall  he  pat 
me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  mentiooed  before 
namelv,  that  there  might  ba  soma  way  to  get 
off  before  he  went,  and  that  it  ajght  be  poaaible 
to  avoid  going  at  ail,  which  be  said  noald  be 
much  better.    I  told  him  he  should  sest  sad  be 
fully  satisfied  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  in  that 
part  toOk  and  if  it  did  not  aiMOoad,  yet  thai  I 
would  make  mod  the  rest 

We  partecu  altar  this  laqg  oonfonnce,  witb 
such  testimonies  of  ^^p'^mrtt  and  affeetioa  st  I 
thought  were  equal  if  not  auparior  to  Ihslel  ear 
parting  at  Dunstable.  Am  naw  I  mm  wm 
pUioly  than  before  the  rttaoa  why  he  dsdissd 
coming  at  that  thne  any  foither  with  ma  towaidi 
London  than  Dunstahlei  and  why  wbed  «f 
parted  there  ba  told  ma  U  iraa  aet  aeavtaient 
lor  him  to  come  any  forther  towards  Leodoa,  is 
ha  would  otherwise  have  deae. 

I  have  obeerved  that  tha  aeooant  aflrii  life, 
would  have  been  made  a  much  aaart  plsaiiag  his- 
tory than  this  of  aune ;  and  lodaed  nothing iait 
was  more  strange  than  tUa  part,  tia.  that  hebsd 
oanriod  on  tlut  desperate  trada  fiitt-fite-snd 
twenty  years^  and  had  never  been  taken  {tbt 
success  he  had  met  with  luul  been  ao  very  w- 
common,  and  sucli,  that  sonetimes  be  had  bved 
haa|iDmely  and  retired  in  one  plaoa  for  a  yasrer 
tw9m  a  time,  keeping  hiraself  and  a  man-ter- 
vant  to  wait  on  hiai,  and  baa  oftan  sat  in  tbecst^ 
fee  houses,  and  heard  the  vai^  paopla  whooi  be 
had  robbed  give  accounts  of  thedr  btStig  robbed, 
and  of  the  places  and  cireamstaiiceB,  so  that  he 
could  easily  remember  that  it  waa  the  soaw. 

In  this  manner  it  saaan  ha  lived  near  Iive^ 
pool  at  the  time  he  unluckily  oiarried  me  iera 
fortune.  Had  I  been  the  fortune  be  expected,  I 
verily  believe,  as  he  said,  thathe  wonld  have  ta- 
ken up  and  lived  honestly  all  hk  daya. 

He  had,  with  the  rest  of  Ua  milfoitnBc^  the 
good  luck  not  to  be  actually  npoa  the  spot, 
when  the  robbery  waa  done  whioh  tbeywcit 
committed  for;  and  so  noaa  of  the  persoos 
robbed  could  swear  to  bia,  or  had  anythinc  Is 
charge  upon  him ;  but  it  seems»  aa  he  waa  tskea 
with  the  gang,  one  hard-wootlMd  eomtrynss 
swore  home  to  him  ;  and  they  were  like  to  ban 
others  come  In  accordmg  to  tha  mMioalioo  thej 
luui  made,  ao  that  they  eapaataa  mora  m 
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agaioft  Mm,  and  for  that  reason  lie  was  kept  in 
hold. 

Hotrever,  th^  offer  which  was  made  to  him  of 
admittiag  him  to  transportation  was  made,  as  I 
understood,  upon  the  Intercession  of  some  great 
person  who  pressed  him  hard  to  accept  of  it  be- 
fore t  trial ;  and  indeed,  as  he  knew  there  were 
several  that  might  come  inagawst  him,  I  thought 
his  friend  was  in  the  right,  and  I  lay  at  him  night 
and  day  to  delay  it  no  longer. 

At  last,  with  much  difficulty^  he  gave  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  not  therefore  admitted  to 
tramportation  in  court,  and  on  his  petition  as  I 
was,  90  he  found  himself  under  a  difficulty  to 
avoid  embarking  himself,  as  I  had  said  he  might 
have  done;  his  great  friend,  who  was  his  inter- 
cessor for  the  favour  of  that  grant,  having  given 
security  for  him  that  he  should  transport  himself, 
and  not  retam  within  the  term. 

This  hardship  broke  all  my  measures,  for  the 
steps  I  took  afterwards  Ipr  my  own  deliverance 
were  hereby  rendered  wholly  ineffectual,  unless 
I  woald  abandon  Mm,  and  let  him  go  to  Ame- 
rica  by  hlmseif ;  than  which  he  protested  he 
voold  much  rather  venture,  although  he  was 
oertaia  to  go  directly  to  the  gallows. 

I  moft  now  return  to  my  own  case.  The  time 
of  my  being  transported  according  to  my  Sentence 
was  Dear  at  hand.  My  governess,  who  continued 
ay  last  Inend,  had  tried  to  obtain  a  pardon,  bat 
it  could  not  be  done  unless  with  an  expense  too 
heavy  for  my  purse ;  considering  that  to  be  left 
oaked  and  empty,  unless  I  had  resolved  to  return 
to  my  old  trade  again,  had  been  worse  than  my 
traoroortation,  because  there  I  knew  I  could  live, 
here  I  could  not.  The  good  minister  stood  very 
hard  on  another  account  to  |>revent  my  being 
tnntported  also  ;  but  he  was  answered,  that  in- 
deed my  life  had  been  given  me  at  his  first  soli- 
citations, and  therefore  he  ought  to  ask  no  more. 
He  was  sensibly  grieved  at  my  going,  because,  aa 
he  laid,  he  feared  I  should  lose  the  good  impres- 
aoDs  which  a  proepect  of  death  hacTat  first  made 
QQ  me,  and  which  were  since  increased  by  his 
iostmetionB ;  and  the  pious  gentleman  was 
exceedingly  concerned  about  me  on  that  ac- 
eottut 

On  the  other  hand,  I  really  was  not  so  solicit- 
ous about  it,  aa  I  was  before,  but  I  industriously 
concealed  my  reasons  for  it  from  the  minister, 
And  to  the  last  he  did  not  know  but  that  I  went 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  affliction. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February  that  t  was, 
with  seven  other  convicts,  as  they  called  us,  de- 
livered to  a  merchant  that  traded  to  Virginia,  on 
board  a  ship,  riding,  as  they  called  it,  in  Dept- 
ford  reach.  The  officer  of  the  prison  delivered 
us  on  board,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  gave  a 
discharge  for  ns. 

We  were  for  that  night  clapped  under  hatches, 
and  kept  so  close,  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
heen  suffocated  for  want  of  Sir,  and  the  next 
morning  the  ^ip  weighed,  and  fell  down  the  ri- 
ver to  a  place  they  call  Bugby's  Hole ;  which  was 
done,  as  they  told  us,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
merchant,  that  all  opportunity  of  escape  should 
be  taken  from  ns.  liowever,  when  the  shin  came 
thither,  and  cast  anchor,  we  were  allowea  more 
Oberty,  and  particularly  were  permitted,  to  come 
upon  the  deck,  but  not  upon  the  quarter  deck. 


that  being  kept  particularty  for  the  captain,  and 
for  passengers. 

When  l^  the  noise  of  the  men  over  my  head, 
and  the  motion  of  the  ship,  I  perceived  that  they 
were  under  sail,  I  was  at  first  greatly  surprised, 
fearing  wo  should  go  away  directly,  and  that  our 
friends  would  not  be  admitted  to  see  us  anymore  ; 
but  I  was  easy  soon  after  when  I  found  they  had 
come  to  anchor  again,  and  soon  after  that  we  had 
notice  given  by  some  of  the  men  where  we  were, 
that  the  next  morning  we  shoaid  have  the  liber- 
ty to  come  upon  deck,  and  to  bAve  our  friends 
oome  and  see  us,  if  we  had  any. 

All  that  night  I  lay  upon  the  hard  boards  of 
the  deck,  as  the  other  prisoners  did,  but  we  after- 
wards had  the  liberty  of  little  eahins  (or  such  of 
us  as  had  any  bedding  to  lay  in  them ;  and  room 
to  stow  any  box  or  trunk  for  clothes  and  linen,  if 
we  had  it,  (which  might  well  be  put  in)  for  some 
of  them  bad  neither  shirt  or  shift,  or  a  rag  of 
linen  or  woollen,  but  what  was  on  their  backs,  or 
a  farthing  of  money  to  help  themselves ;  and  yet 
I  did  not  find  but  they  farad  well  enough  in  the 
ship,  especially  the  women,  who  got  money  of 
the  seamen  for  washing  their  clothes  sufficient  to 
purchase  any  common  things  that  they  wanted. 

When  the'  next  morning  we  had  liberty  to  come 
upon  the  deck,  I  asked  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  whether  I  might  not  have  the  liberty  to 
send  a^tter  on  shore,  to  let  ray  friends  know 
where  We  ship  lay,  and  to  get  some  necessary 
things  sent  to  me.  This  was,  it  seemsj  the  boat- 
swain, a  very  civil,  courteous  sort  of  a  man,  who 
told  me  I  should  have  that  or  any  other  liberty 
that  I  desired,  that  he  could  allow  me  with  safety. 
I  told  him  I  desired  no  other ;  and  he  answered 
that  the  ship's  boat  would  go  up  to  London  the 
next  tide,  and  he  would  order  my  letter  to  be 
carried. 

Accordingly,  when  the  boat  went  off,  the  boat- 
swain came  to  me,  and  told  me  the  boat  was 
going  off^  and  that  he  went  in  it  himself,  and 
asked  me  if  mv  letter  was  ready ;  he  would  take 
care  of  it  I  had  prepared  myself,  you  may  be 
sure,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  beforehsmd,  and  I  hod 
gotten  a  letter  ready  directed  to  my  governess, 
and  enclosed  another  for  my  fellow-prisoner, 
which,  however,!  did  not  Jet  her  know  was  my  hus- 
band, not  to  the  last  In  that  to  my  governess 
I  let  her  know  where  the  ship  lay,  and  pressed 
her  eamestlv  to  send  me  what  things  I  knew  she 
had  got  ready  for  me  for  my  voyage. 

When  I  gave  the  boatswain  tlra  letter  I  gave 
him  a  shilling  with  it,  which  I  told  him  was  for 
the  charge  of  a  messenger  or  porter,  which  I  en- 
treated him  to  send  with  the  letter  as  soon  as  he 
came  on  shore,  that  if  possible  1  might  have  an  an- 
swer brought  back  by  the  same  band,  that  I  might 
know  what  was  become  of  my  things,  "  For,  sir," 
says  I,  '*  if  the  ship  should  go  away  before  I  have 
them  on  board,  I  am  undone." 

I  took  care,  when  I  gave  him  the  shilling,  to  let 
him  see  that  I  had  a  little  better  furniture  about 
me  than  the  ordinary  prisoners,  for  he  saw  that  I 
had  a  purse,  and  in  it  a  pretty  deal  of  money,  and 
I  found  that  the  very  sight  of  it  immediately  fur- 
nished me  with  very  different  treatment  from  what 
I  should  otherwise  have  met  with  in  the  ship ; 
for  though  ho  was  very  courteous  indeed  before, 
in  a  kind  of  natural  compassion  to  me,  as  a  wo- 
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man  in  distrew,  yet  he  wu  more  than  ordinarily  I 
so  afterwords,  and  procured  me  to  be  better 
treated  in  the  »hip  than,  I  say,  I  might  otherwise 
have  been,  as  »h  Jl  q)pear  in  ita  place. 

He  very  honestly  had  my  letter  delivered  to 
my  governess's  own  hands,  and  brought  me  back 
an  answer  from  her  in  writing,  and  when  he  gave 
me  the  answer  gave  me  the  shillrag  again, 
**  There,**  says  he,  "there's  your  shilling  again 
too,  for  I  delivered  the  letter  rnvselC" 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  I  was  so  surprised 
at  the  thing ;  but  after  some  pause  I  said,  "  Sir, 
you  are  too  kind ;  it  had  been  but  reasonable 
that  you  had  paid  yourself  coach-hire  then.** 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  **  I  am  overpaid.  What,  is 
the  gentlewoman  your  sister?" 

**  No  sir,**  said  I,  "she  is  no  relation  to  me,  but 
she  is  a  dear  friend,  and  the  only  friend  I  have  in 
the  world.** 

*•  Well,**  says  he,  *' there  are  few  such  friends 
in  the  world.  Why,  she  cries  after  you  like  a 
child." 

"  Aye,**  says  I  again,  "  she  would  give  a  bun- 
dred  pounds,  I  believe,  to  deliver  me  firom  this 
dreadful  condition  I  am  in." 

**  Would  she  so  ?**  says  he ;  '*  for  half  the  mo- 
ney,  I  believe,  I  eould  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
deliver  yourseU**  But  this  be  spoke  softly  that 
nobody  could  hear. 

•*  Alas !  sir,**  said  I,  "  but  then  thalpust  be 
such  a  deliverance  as,  if  I  should  be  takA  again, 
would  cost  me  my  life.** 

*'  Nay,**  said  he,  "  if  you  were  once  out  of  the 
ship  you  must  look  to  yourself  afterwards,  that  I 
can  say  nothing  to  ;**  so  we  dropped  the  discourse 
for  that  time. 

In  the  mean  time  my  governess,  faithftil  to  the 
last  moment,  conveyed  my  letter  to  the  prison  to 
my  husband,  and  got  an  answer  to  it,  and  the 
next  day  came  down  herself  to  the  ship,  bringing 
me  in  the  first  place  a  sea-bed,  as  they  caH  i^ 
and  all  its  furniture,  such  as  was  convenient,  but 
not  to  let  the  people  think  it  was  extraordinary. 
She  brought  with  her  a  sea-chest ;  that  is  a  chest 
such  as  are  made  for  seamen,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences in  it,  and  filled  with  everything  almost 
that  I  could  want ;  and  in  one  of  the  comcn  of 
the  chest,  where  there  was  a  private  drawer,  was 
my  bank  of  money,  that  la  to  say,  so  much  of  it 
as  I  had  resolved  to  carry  with  me ;  for  I  ordered 
a  part  of  my  stock  to  be  left  bdiindme  to  be  sent 
afterwards  in  such  goods  as  I  should  want  when 
I  came  to  settle ;  for  money  in  that  country  is 
not  of  much  use  where  all  things  are  bought  for 
tobacco,  much  more  it  is  a  great  loss  to  carry  it 
from  hence. 

But  my  case  was  particular ;  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  to  me  to  go  thither  without  money 
or  gooos,  and  for  a  poor  convict  that  was  to  be 
sold  as  soon  as  I  came  on  shore,  to  carnr  with 
me  a  cargo  of  goods  would  be  to  have  notice  ta- 
ken of  it,  and  perhaps  to  have  them  seized  by  the 
public ;  so  I  took  part  of  my  stock  with  me  thus, 
and  left  the  other  part  with  my  governess. 

My  governess  now  brought  me  a  great  many 
other  things,  but  it  was  not  proper  for  me  to  look 
too  well  provided  in  the  ship  till  I  knew  what  kind 
of  a  captain  we  should  have.  When  she  came  into 
the  ship,  I  thought  she  would  have  died  hideed,  her 
heart  sunk  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  at  the  thoughta 


of  parting  with  me  in  that  condition,  and  ihe  cried 
80  intolerably  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  hxvt 
any  talk  with  her.  * 

1  took  that  time  to  read  my  tellovr-pnsoncr's 
letter,  which  however  greatly  perplexed  me.  lie 
told  me  he  was  determined  to  go,  bat  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  liim  to  be  discharge 
time  enough  for  going  in  the  same  ship,  and 
which  was  more  than  all,  he  began  to  question 
whether  they  would  give  him  leave  to  go  in  \v));it 
ship  he  pleased,  though  he  did  voluntarily  trans- 
port himself ;  but  that  they  would  Eceliim  put 
on  board  such  a  ship  as  they  should  direct,  ani, 
that  he  would  be  charged  upon  the  captain  :is 
other  convict  prisoners  were  ;  so  that  he  bct:a» 
to  be  in  despair  of  seeing  me  till  he  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, which  made  him  almost  desperate,  seeing 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  should  be  there,  if 
any  accident  of  the  sea,  or  of  mortality  should 
take  me  away,  he  should  be  the  most  undone 
creature  there  in  the  worid. 

This  was  very  perplexing,  and  I  knew  not 
what  course  to  take.  I  told  my  governess  the 
story  of  the  boatswain,  and  she  was  mighty  ea^cr 
with  me  to  treat  with  him ;  but  I  had  no  mind  to 
ft,  till  I  heard  whether  my  husband,  or  fellov- 
prisoner,  so  she  called  him,  could  be  at  liberty  to 
go  with  me  or  no.  At  last  I  was  forced  to  let 
her  into  the  whole  matter,  except  only  that  of 
his  being  my  husband.  I  told  her  I  had  made  a 
positive  bargain  or  agreement  with  him  to  go  if 
ne  could  get  the  liberty  of  going  in  the  same  ship, 
and  that  I  found  he  had  money. 

Then  I  read  a  long  lecture  to  her  of  what  I 
proposed  to  do  when  I  came  there;  how  ne 
oouid  plant,  settle,  and  in  ^ort,  grow  rich  with- 
out an V  more  adventures ;  and,  as  a  great  secret, 
I  told  her  that  we  were  to  marry  as  soon  as  be 
came  on  board. 

She  soon  agreed  cheerfully  to  my  going  when 
she  heard  this,  and  she  made  it  her  bosnessfrom 
that  tunc  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison  in  time 
so  that  he  m^ht  go  in  the  same  ship  with  roe, 
which  at  last  was  brought  to  pass,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  and  not  without  all  the  forms  of 
a  transported  prisoner  convict,  which  he  rcallj 
was  not  yet,  for  he  had  not  been  tried,  and 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  As  our 
fate  was  now  determined,  and  we  were  both  on 
board,  actually  bound  to  Virginia,  in  the  despi- 
cable quality  of  transported  condcts,  destined  to 
be  sold  for  slaves,  I  for  five  years,  and  he  under 
bonds  and  security  not  to  return  to  England  any 
more  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  very  much  de- 
jected and  cast  down  ;  the  mortification  of  being 
brought  on  board,  as  he  was,  like  a  prisoner, 
piqued  him  very  much,  since  it  was  first  told  him 
he  should  transport  himself,  and  so  that  be  might 
go  as  a  gentleman  at  liberty.  It  is  true,  he  nas 
not  ordered  to  be  sold  when  he  came  there,  as  we 
were,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  obliged  to  p^y 
for  his  passage  to  the  captain,  which  we  were  not : 
as  to  the  rest  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  child 
what  to  do  with  himself,  or  with  what  he  bad, 
but  by  directions. 

In  this  condition  I  lay  for  three  weeks  in  the 
ship,  not  knowing  whether  I  should  have  my 
husband  with  me  or  no ;  and  therefore  not  re- 
solving how,  or  in  what  manner,  to  receive  the 
honest  boatswain*^  proposal,  which  indeed  be 
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thought  a  Etle  strange  at  first.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  behold  my  husband  came  on  board  ;  he 
looked  with  a  dejected,  angry,  countenance ;  bis 
great  heart  was  swelled  with  rage  and  disdain ; 
to  be  dragged  along  with  three  keepers  of  New- 
jTOte,  and  put  on  board  like  a  convict,  when  he 
bad  Dot  80  much  as  been  brought  to  a  trial.  He 
made  loud  complaints  of  it  by  his  friends,  for  it 
ssma  he  had  some  interest ;  but  his  friends  got 
some  cbedt  in  their  application,  and  were  told 
he  bad  had  favour  enough,  and  that  they  had 
recefred  such  accounts  of  him  since  the  last 
grant  of  bis  transportation,  that  ho  ought  to 
think  himself  very  well  treated  that  he  was  not 
prosecatcd  anew.  This  answer  quieted  him  at 
oQce,  for  he  knew  too  much  what  might  have 
I  happened,  and  what  he  had  room  to  expect 
I'  And  DOW  he  saw  the  goodness  of  the  advice  to 
him,  which  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  of  the 
offer  of  a  voluntary  transportation^  and  after  his 
ohn^  at  these  hell-hounds,  as  he  called  them, 
was  a  little  over,  he  looked  a  little  composed, 
began  to  be  cheerftil,  and  as  I  was  telling  him 
how  glad  I  was  to  have  him  once  more  out  of  their 
hands,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  acknowledged 
with  ^reat  tenderness  that  I  had  given  him  the 
best  adrice  possible.  "  My  dear,'*  says  he  ,"  th^ 
ha&t  twice  saved  my  life,  from  henceforwardit 
shall  be  all  employed  for  you,  and  I  will  always 
taie  your  advice.** 

Oar  first  business  was  to  compare  our  stock. 
He  was  very  honest  to  me,  and  told  me  his  Hock 
was  pretty  good  when  ^came  to  the  prison,  but 
the  Urbg  there  as  he  M  in  a  figure  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  which  was  ten  times  as  much,  the 
Bulging  of  (nends,  and  soliciting  his  case,  had 
^«en  very  expennve ;  and  in  a  word,  all  his  stock 
that  be  had  lelt  was  an  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
which  be  had  about  him  all  in  gold. 

1  gave  him  an  account  of  my  stock  as  faith- 
^U,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  I  had  taken  to  carry 
<nth  me;  for  I  was  resolved,  whatever  should 
happen,  to  keep  what  I  had  left  with  my  go- 
verness in  reserve,  that  in  case  I  should  die  what 
I  bad  with  me  was  enough  to  give  him,  and  that 
which  was  left  in  my  governess's  hands  would  be 
her  own,  which  she  had  well  deserved  of  me 
indeed. 

,  My  ato^  which  I  had  with  me  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  pounds,  some  odd  shillings ;  so 
that  we  bad  three  nundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
^ween  us.  Bat  a  worse  gotten  estate  was 
scarce  ever  put  together  to  b^n  the  world  with. 
Otir  greatest  misfortune  as  to  our  stock  was 
|hat  it  was  all  in  money,  which  every  one  knows 
is  an  unprofitable  cargo  to  be  carried  to  the  plan- 
tations. I  believe  his  was  really  all  be  had  left 
tn  the  world,  as  he  told  me  it  was ;  but  I,  who 
had  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
the  bank  when  this  disaster  befel  me,  and  who  had 
<»te  of  the  faithfullest  friends  In  the  world  to 
manage  it  for  me,  considering  she  was  a  woman 
of  DO  manner  of  religious  principles,  had  still 
three  hundred  pounds  left  in  her  hand,  which  I 
reserved,  as  alK>ve.  Besides,  I  had  some  very 
valnable  things  with  me,  as  particularly  two  gold 
watches,  some  small  pieces  of  plate,  and  some 
"Qgs— all  stolen  goods.  With  this  fortune,  and 
|n  the  sixty.first  year  of  my  age,  I  launched  out 
mto  a  new  world,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the  con- 


dition (as  to  what  appeared)  only  of  a  poor  naked 
convict,  ordered  to  be  transported  in  respite  from 
the  gallows ;  my  clothes  were  poor  and  mean,  but 
not  ragged  or  dirty,  and  none  knew  in  the  whole 
ship  that  I  had  anything  of  value  about  me. 

However,  as  1  had  a  great  many  good  clothes, 
and  linen  in  abundance,  which  I  hoA  ordered  to 
be  packed  up  in  two  great  boxes,  I  had  them 
shipped  on  board,  not  as  my  goods,  but  as  con- 
dgned  to  my  real  dame  in  Virginia ;  and  bad  the 
bills  of  lading  signed  by  a  captain  in  mv  pocket, 
and  in  these  boxes  was  my  plate  and  watches, 
and  everything  of  value,  except  my  money,  which 
I  kept  bv  itself  in  a  private  drawer  in  my  chest, 
and  which  could  not  be  found,  or  opened  if  found, 
without  splitting  the  chest  to  pieces. 

The  ship  began  now  to  fill,  several  passengers 
came  on  board,  who  were  embarked  on  no 
criminal  account,  and  these  had  accommodations 
assigned  them  in  the  great  cabin,  and  other  partd 
ai  the  ship,  whereas  we,  as  convicts,  were  thrust 
down  below  I  know  not  where.  But  when  my 
husband  came  on  board  I  spoke  to  the  boatswain 
who  had  so  eariy  given  me  nints  of  his  friendship 
in  carrying  my  letter ;  I  told  him  he  had  be- 
friended me  in  many  things,  and  I  had  not  made 
any  suitable  return  to  him,  and  with  that  I  put 
a  guinea  into  his  hand.  I  told  him  that  noy 
husband  was  now  come  on  board,  that  though 
we  were  both  under  the  present  misfortunes,  yet 
we  had  been  persons  of  a  different  character  from 
that  wretched  crew  that  we  came  with,  and 
desired  to  know  of  him  whether  the  captain 
might  not  be  moved  to  admit  us  to  some  conve- 
niences in  the  ship,  for  which  we  would  make 
him  what  satisfaction  he  pleased,  and  that  wc 
would  gratify  him  for  his  pains  in  procuring  this 
for  us.  He  took  the  guinea,  as  I  could  see,  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  assured  me  of  his  assist- 
ance. 

Then  he  told  us  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the 
captain,  who  was  one  of  the  best  humoured  gen- 
tlemen in  the  world,  would  be  easilv  brought  to 
accommodate  us  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and 
to  make  me  easy  told  me  he  would  go  up  the 
next  tide  on  purpose  to  speak  to  the  captain 
about  it. 

The  next  morning,  happening  to  sleep  a  little 
longer  than  ordinary,  when  I  got  up  and  began 
to  look  abroad,  I  saw  the  boatswain  among  the 
men  in  his  ordinary  business.  I  was  a  little 
melancholy  at  seeing  him  there,  and  going  for- 
wards to  speak  to  him  he  saw  me,  and  came 
towards  me,  but  not  giving  him  time  to  speak 
first,  1  said,  smiling,  *'  I  doubt,  sir,  you  have 
forgotten  us,  for  I  see  you  are  very  busy.** 

He  returned  presently,  **  Come  along  with  me, 
and  you  shall  see  ;**  so  he  took  me  into  the  great 
cabin,  and  there  sat  a  good  sort  of  a  gentleman 
writing,  and  with  a  great  many  papers  before 
him. 

**  Here,"  says  the  boatswain  to  him  that  was 
writing,  "is  the  gentlewoman  that  the  captain 
spoke  to  you  of,**  and  turning  to  me  he  said,  *'  I 
have  been  so  far  firom  forgetthig  your  business 
that  I  have  been  up  at  the  captain^s  house,  and 
have  represented  faithfhily  to  the  captain  what 
you  said  relating  to  your  being  furnished  with 
better  convenience  for  yourself  and  }'our  hus- 
band ;  and  the  captain  has  sent  this  gentleman, 
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who  19  mate  of  the  ikiify  dovn  wiA  me,  a^  pur- 
pote  io  show  you  ever^thfaig,  apd  (o  accommo- 
date you  fully  to  your  couteut,  and  bid  me  assure 
you  that  you  shall  not  he  treated  like  what  you 
were  at  first  expected  to  be,  but  with  tbq  same 
respect  as  other  passengers  are  treated.** 

The  mate  then  qx^  to  me,  and  not  giving  me 
time  to  thank  the  hc^waln  for  hii|  i^odness, 
confirmed  what  the  boatswain  had  said,  and 
added  that  it  vras  the  captain's  delish^  to  yhow 
himself  kind  and  ebaritable,  especially  to  those 
who  were  under  any  misfortunes,  and  fvith  that 
he  showed  me  several  cabins  built  up,  some  m 
the  great  cabin,  a^d  some  partitioned  off,  out  pf 
the  steerage,  but  opening  into  the  great  cabin  on 
purpose  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and 
gave  me  leave  to  choose  where  I  would.  How. 
ever,  I  chose  a  cabin  iirhich  opened  into  the 
steerage,  in  which  were  very  good  conveniences 
to  set  our  cheft  and  bo«es»  and  4  t^ble  to  eat  on. 

The  mate  then  told  me  that  the  boatswain 
had  given  so  good  a  character  of  pie  and  of  my 
husband,  aa  to  our  civil  behaviour,  tha|  he  h^ 
orders  to  tell  me  that  we  should  eat  with  himi 
if  we  thought  fit,  during  the  whole  voyage,  on 
the  common  terms  of  passengers ;  thai  we  might 
lay  in  some  fresh  provi^ony  if  we  pleased ;  or  if 
not,  he  should  lay  in  his  itsnal  ^tpre,  and  we 
should  have  share  with  lum. 

Tills  was  very  reviving  newi  to  Wf*  *fto^  9P 
many  hardships  and  amotions  as  I  had  gone 
through  of  late,  t  thanked  him,  and  tokl  him 
the  captain  should  make  ois  oi|rn  terrot  with  us, 
and  asked  his  leave  to  go  and  tell  my  husband 
of  it,  who  was  no(  very  well,  and  was  not  yet  out 
of  bis  cabin.  Accordingly  I  went,  and  my  hus- 
band, whose  spirit  were  still  so  mu^h  suok  with 
the  indignity  (as  he  understood  it)  ofiered  him, 
that  ho  was  scarce  yet  himselL  was  so  revived 
with  the  account  I  rave  him  of  the  reception  we 
were  likely  to  have  m  the  ship,  that  he  was  quite 
another  man,  and  neir  vigour  and  coun^ge  ap- 
peared in  his  very  countenance.  So  true  is  it 
that  the  greatest  of  spirits,  when  overwhelmed 
by  their  affliction^  are  subject  to  the  greatest 
dejections,  and  arc  the  most  ^t  to  dei^^  and 
give  themselves  up. 

After  some  little  pwise  to  ncove^  himsel(  my 
husband  came  1^  with  me,  and  gave  the  mate 
thanks  for  the  kindness  which  he  oad  expressed 
to  us,  and  sent  suitable  acknowledgment  hy  him 
to  the  captain,  ofiTeriofl;  to  pay  him  by  advance 
whatever  he  demanded  for  our  passage,  and  for 
the  conveniences  he  had  helped  us  to. 

The^  mate  told  him  the  captain  would  be  on 
board  in  the  aftemooi^  and  that  he  would  leave 
all  that  till  he  came.  Accordingly,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  captain  came,  and  we  louoid  him  the 
same  courteous,  oh%ing  man,  Uiat  the  boat- 
swain had  GBprescntea  him  to  be ;  and  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  my  hnsband*s  conversation, 
that  in  short  he  would  npt  let  us  keep  the  cabin 
we  had  chosen,  but  gave  us  one  that,  as  I  said 
before,  opened  into  the  greei  cabin. 

Nor  were  his  conditions  exorbitant,  or  the  man 
craving  and  eager  to  nmke  a  prey  of  us,  but  for 
fifteen  guineas  we  had  our  wnole  passage  and 
provisions,  and  cabin»  eat  at  the  captain's  table, 
and  were  very  handsomely  entertained. 

The  captain  Uy  himself  in  the  other  part  of 


^he  great  cabin,  having  let  his  louad  boose,  w 
they  call  it,  to '  a  rich  planter,  who  went  over, 
with  his  wife  and  three  cnildren,  who  eat  by  them. 
selves.  He  had  some  other  ordinary  passcDgeis, 
who  quartered  in  the  steerage;  anaasfortbe 
old  fraternity,  they  were  kent  under  the  hatches 
while  the  ship  lay  there,  ana  came  yery  little  on 
the  deck. 

I  could  pot  refrain  acquainting  my  ^venew 
with  what  had  happened;  it  wai  but  just  that 
she,  who  was  fo  really  concerned  for  me,  thould 
have  part  of  my  good  fortune.    Besides,  I  waotcd 
her  assistance  to  supply  me  with  several  neces- 
saries, which,  before,  I  was  shy  of  letting  loy 
body  see  me  have,  that  it  might  not  be  public ; 
but  now  I  had  a  cabin,  and  room  to  set  things  io, 
I  ordered  abundance  of  good  things  for  our  com- 
fort in  the  voyage,  as  brandy,  sugar,  leoaoss,  &c. 
to  make  punch,  and  treat  our  benefactor  the 
captain ;  and  abundance  of  things  for  eating  aod 
dnnkiog  on  the  voyage ;  also  a  larger  bed,  and 
bedding  proportioned  to  it ;  so  that,  in  a  word, 
we  resolved  to  went  nothing  on  the  voyage        ■ 
All  this  while  I  had  provided  nothioz  for  our  il 
awstance  when  she  shpuld  cpme  to  \ke  place,  ' 
I  and  begin  to  call  ourselves  planters,  and  I  va 
hr  from  being  ignorant  of  what  was  needful  on 
that  occasion ;  particularly  all  sorts  of  tools  for 
the  planter's  work,  and  for  buildiog,  and  all  kiod 
of  furniture  for  our  dwelling,  which,  if  it  be  bought  < 
in  the  country,  mu^t  necessarily  cost  there  double  | 
ihe  price. 

80  I  discoursed  ihsf.  jKiint  with  my  go^xness,  , 
and  she  went  and  wait^i  uppq  the  captain,  aod 
tpld  him  that  she  hoped  ways  ought  be  found  oat 
for  her  two  unfortunate  oousinsy  as  she  called  us.  > 
to  olJtain  our  freedom*  when  we  came  into  the 
country,  and  so  entered  into  a  discourse  with  him 
about  Che  means  and  terms  also,  of  which  1  shall 
say  more  in  its  nlace :  and  after  thus  souodinir 
the  captain,  she  let  him  know,  though  we  were 
unhappy  in  tke  circumstances  ^hat  occasioned 
our  going,  yet  that  we  were  not  unfurnished  to 
set  oursdves  to  work  in  the  country ;  and  we 
resolved  to  settle  and  live  there  as  planters,  if  ve 
might  be  put  in  a  way  how  to  do  it  The  cap- 
tain readuy  offered  his  assistance*  told  ber  the 
method  of  entering  upon  such  a  business,  and 
how  easy»  nay,  how  certain  it  was  for  indostiious 
people  to  recover  their  fortunes  in  such  a  manner. 
"  Madam,"  says  he, "  'tis  no  reproach  to  any  noQ 
m  that  counti^  to  have  been  sent  over  in  worse 
circumstances  than  I  perceivo  your  coosius  are 
in,  provided  they  do  but  apply  with  diligence  and 
good  judgment  to  the  busineia  of  that  place  wbeo 
uey  come  there." 

She  then  inquired  of  him  what  things  it  was 
necessary  we  should  carry  over  with  us,  aod  ho, 
like  a  very  honest  as  well  aa  knowing  msn,  told 
her  thus :  **  Madam,  your  cousins  must  in  ih« 
first  place  procure  somebody  to  buy  them  as  ser- 
vant^  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  their 
transnortation,  and  then  in  the  name  of  that  per- 
son tney  may  go  about  what  they  will  Tbey 
may  either  purchase  some  plantations  already 
begun,  or  they  may  purchase  laad  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  begin  where  they  pleaeti 
and  both  will  be  done  reasonably.**  She  bespoU 
his  favour  in  the  first  artide.  which  he  promiMd 
to  her  to  take  upon  himselfs  and  Indeed,  fiuii^ 


follf  peHqined  it ;  and  as  to  %h^  rest,  he  pro- 
mised to  reoommeod  db  to  such  as  ^oald  give 
ottbe  b«t  advice,  and  not  impose  upon  us,  wiiicb 
was  as  macb  as  could  be  desired. 

She  then  aslied  him  If  it  would  not  be  neces- 
»i7  to  litniish  us  with  a  stock  of  tools,  and  ma- 
teriali  for  the  busing  of  planting,  and  he  said, 
**  Yes,  by  all  me^**  4nd  then  she  begged  his 
iMutsnce in  it  She  told  him  ^he  wouldiurnish 
OS  with  ev^rythfaig  that  was  convenient,  whatever 
it  eost  htr.  He  accor(Ungly  gave  her  a  long  pv^- 
ikukr  of  things  iiecessary  lor  a  planter,  which, 
by  hit  secount,  ciun^  to  about  lourscore  or  a 
bqndred  pounds )  and  tn  short,  sti^  went  aboqt 
u  dexterously  to  buy  them  as  if  she  had  ^een  an 
old  Virginia  merchant ;  only  that  she  bought,  by 
ny  direction,  above  twice  fw  much  of  everything 
^  be  bad  given  h^r  a  list  oil 

These  she  put  on  hoard  hi  her  own  name,  took 
his  bins  of  Uqing  for  them,  and  endorsed  those 
bills  of  Isdittg  tQ  my  husband,  insuring  the  cargo 
afterwuds  in  her  own  name,  by  her  order ;  so 
that  we  were  provided  for  all  events  and  for  all 
disasters. 

I  should  h4ve  told  you  that  my  husband  gave 
her  all  his  whole  stock  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
poonds,  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  about  him 
in  gold,  to  lay  out  thus,  and  gave  her  a  good  sum 
beades ;  so  that  I  did  not  break  into  the  stock 
which  I  had  left  In  her  hands  at  all,  but  after  we 
had  sorted  out  our  whole  cargo,  we  had  yet  near 
two  hundred  pounds  in  money,  which  was  more 
tfaao  enough  for  onr  purpose. 
I  lo  this  condition,  very  cheerfhl,  and  indeed 
joyful  at  bfing  so  buatppily  accommodated  as  we 
were,  we  set  sail  from  Busby's- Hole  to  Graves- 
end,  where  the  ship  lay  about  ten  days  more, 
and  whne  tihe  captain  came  on  board  for  good 
aodslL 

Here  (h«  Mptaln  ottered  U9  a  oivQity  which, 
ndeed,  we  had  no  reason  to  ej^pect ;  namely,  to 
let  OS  go  on  shore,  and  refresh  ourselves,  upon 
giving  onr  words  In  a  solemn  manner  that  we 
would  not  go  ft'om  him,  and  that  we  woyld  re- 
torn  peaceAly  on  board  again.  This  was  such 
ao  evKieDQe  oi  bis  confidence  in  us,  that  it  over- 
came my  hnsband,  who,  in  a  mere  principle  of 
gratitude,  tdd  hbni  as  hp  could  not  be  in  any 
<:*pacity  to  make  is  sultahle  return  for  such  a 
favour,  so  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  of  it ; 
Qor  conk)  he  be  easy  that  the  captain  should  run 
sQch  a  risk.  After  some  mutual  civilities,  I  gave 
my  hoiband  a  parse;,  in  which  were  eighty  gui- 
ueaa.  and  ha  put  it  into  the  captain's  hand: 
•*  There,  captaus,**  says  he, "  there  is  part  of  a 
pledge  for  our  fidelity  i  if  we  deal  dishonestly 
with  you  on  any  account,  it  is  your  owx^**  and  on 
this  we  went  on  shore. 

hideed  the  captain  had  asiurance  enough  of 
ottr  resointioQ  to  go,  for  tbat»  having  made  such 
provision  to  settle  there,  it  did  not  seem  rational 
that  we  would  chose  to  remain  here,at  the  expense 
and  peril  of  life,  for  such  it  must  have  been.  If 
we  had  been  taken  again.  In  a  word,  we  went 
ail  OQ  shore  with  the  captain,  and  supped  together 
in  Giateamd,  where  we  were  very  merry,  stayed 
aQ  ni^t.  lay  at  the  house  where  we  supped, 
and  came  all  very  honestlv  on  board  again 
with  him  in  the  morning.  Here  we  bought  ten 
do^en  bottles  of  goed  beer>  some  wme»  amne 


fowls,  and  such  things  a9  we  thpught  might  h^ 
acceptable  on  board. 

My  governess  was  with  us  ell  this  while,  nnd 
went  with  us  round  into  the  DownSi  as  did  also 
the  captain's  wife,  with  whom  she  went  back*  I 
was  never  so  sorrowful  at  parting  with  my  own 
mother  as  I  was  at  parting  with  her,  and  I  never 
saw  her  more.    We  had  a  iair  easterly  wind 

Srung  up  the  third  da^  alter  we  came  to  the 
owns,  and  we  sailed  from  thence  the  10th  of 
April ;  nor  did  we  touch  any  more  at  any  place 
tin,  being  driven  on  the  coast  ef  Ireland  by  a  very 
hard  eale  of  wind,  the  ship  came  to  an  snchnr  in 
A  little  bay  near  the  mouth  qf  a  river,  whose 
name  I  remember  not,  but  they  said  the  r>ver 
came  down  from  Umeriek,  and  that  ft  was  the 
largest  river  in  Ireland. 

Here  being  detailed  ny  l>ad  weather  fin  some 
time,  the  captain,  who  continued  the  same  kiodk 
good-humoured  man  as  at  first,  took  us  both  an 
shore  with  him  again :  he  did  it  now  In  kindness 
to  my  husband,  who  bore  the  sea  very  iU,  fmd 
was  very  sick,  especially  when  it  blew  so  hard. 
Here  we  again  bought  in  a  store  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, especially  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  fowl% 
and  the  captain  stayed  to  pickle  up  five  or  six 
barrels  of  beef,  to  lengthen  out  the  ship'f  store. 
We  wore  here  not  above  five  days,  when  the 
weather  turning  ndl^  and  a  fair  vrind,  we  set 
soil  again,  and  in  two  ancl  fo^  <lays  c^me  safe  t^ 
the  coast  of  Virginia. 

When  we  drew  near  to  the  sh^re  the  ceplate 
called  me  to  him,  and  told  me  that  he  foond  hy 
my  discourse,  I  had  ^eme  relations  in  the  pVm 
and  that  I  had  been  there  before,  and  so  he  snpr 
posed  I  understood  the  custom  in  their  di^pcolng 
of  the  convict  prisoners  when  they  arrived. 

I  told  him  I  did  not,  and  that  as  to  what  rala- 
tions  I  had  in  the  place,  he  might  he  sure  I 
would  mako  myself  known  to  none  of  them  while 
1  was  in  the  circumstances  of  a  prisoner,  and 
that  as  to  the  rest,  we  left  ourselves  entirely  to 
him  to  assist  us,  as  he  was  pleased  te  promiae  be 
would  da 

He  told  me  I  must  get  somebody  in  the  place 
to  come  and  buy  us  as  servant^  end  whe  must 
oSswer  for  us  to  the  governor  of  the  country,  if 
he  demanded  us. 

I  told  him  we  should  do  as  he  sHonld  dir^eti 
so  he  brought  a  planter  to  treat  with  himi  M  U 
were,  for  the  purchase  of  these  two  servantSi  n^ 
husband  and  me,  and  there  we  were  formally 
sold  to  him,  and  went  ashore  with  himt  The 
captain  went  with  us,  and  carried  ns  to  a  certain 
house,  whether  it  was  to  be  called  a  taverp  er  liel 
I  know  not,  but  we  hi|d  a  bowl  of  puneh  thert 
made  of  mm,  &c.,  and  were  very  muptj* 

After  some  time  the  planter  save  ns  n  eertifl* 
cate  of  discharge,  and  acxnowlec^^ment  <4  ha^dng 
served  him  fsithftilly,  and  we  were  free  f^noi  him 
the  next  morning  to  go  whither  we  wot^ld. 

For  this  piece  of  service  the  captain  deinended 
of  us  six  tbonsand  weight  of  tohaoce,  whloh  hfl 
said  he  was  accountable  for  to  his  freighter,  and 
which  we  immediately  bought  for  him,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  twenty  guineas  beiide^  with 
which  he  was  abundantly  satisfied 

It  is  not  proper  to  enter  heie  into  the  parti* 
culars  of  what  part  of  the  cnlony  oC  Viigiina  we 
settled  ii^  for  dUvers  reasoni.    &  may  sufloe  to 


mentioii  that  ire  went  into  the  ^eat  river  of 
Potomac,  the  ship  being  bound  thither;  and 
there  we  intended  to  have  settled  at  first,  though 
afterwards  we  altered  our  minds. 

The  first  thing  I  did  of  moment,  after  having 
gotten  all  our  goods  on  shore,  and  placed  them 
In  a  storehouse,  or  warehouse,  which,  with  a 
lodging,  We  hired  at  the  small  place  or  village 
Where  wc  landed ;  I  say,  the  first  thing  was  to 
Inqdire  after  my  mother,  and  after  my  brother 
(that  fatal  person  whom  I  married  as  a  husband, 
as  I  have  related  at  large).     A  little  inquiry 

ftarnished  me  With  ihfbrmatlon  that  Mrs , 

that  isj  my  niothef,  was  dead ;  that  my  brother, 
br  husband,  Was  alive,  which  I  confess  I  was  not 
Very  g!tid  to  hear ;  but  which  was  worse,  I  found 
he  Was  removed  from  the  plantation  where  he 
lived  formerly,  and  where  I  lived  with  him,  and 
lived  with  one  of  his  sons  in  a  plantation  just  by 
the  place  where  we  landed,  and  where  we  had , 
hired  a  warehouse. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  first,  but  as  I  ven- 
tured  to  satisfy  mj'self  that  he  could  not  know 
me,  I  was  not  only  perfectly  easy,  but  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  him,  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
to  without  his  seeing  me.  In  oraer  to  that,  I 
found  out  by  inquiry  a  plantation  where  he  lived, 
and  with  a  woman  of  that  place,  whom  I  got  to 
help  me,  like  what  we  call  a  charwoman,  I  ram- 
bled about  towards  the  place  as  if  I  had  only  a 
mind  to  see  the  country  and  look  about  me.  At 
last  I  came  so  near  that  I  saw  the  dwelling- 
bouse.  I  asked  the  woman  whose  plantation 
that  was?  She  said  it  belonged  to  such  a  man, 
and  looking  out  a  little  to  our  right  bands, 
**  Tbere,**  says  she,  *<i8  the  gentleman  that  owns 
the  plantation,  and  his  father  with  him.** 

«'  What  are  their  Christian  names  ?**  said  I. 

*'  I  know  not,'*  said  she,  **  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman's name  is,  but  his  son's  name  is  Humphry, 
and  I  believe,"  says  she,  "  the  father's  is  so  too." 

**  You  may  gness,  if  you  can,  what  a  conftised 
iniiture  of  joy  and  fright  possessed  my  thoughts 
upon  this  occasion,  for  I  immediately  knew  that 
this  was  nobody  else  but  my  own  son,  by  that 
father  she  showed  me,  who  was  my  own  broth*. 

I  bad  no  mask,  but  I  ruffled  my  hood  so  about 
my  face  that  I  depended  upon  it,  that  after  above 
twenty  years*  absence,  and  withal  not  expecting 
anything  of  me  in  that  part  of  the  worid,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  know  anything  of  me ;  but 
I  need  not  have  used  all  that  caution,  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  grown  dim-sighted  by  some  dis- 
temper which  had  fallen  upon  his  eves,  and  could 
but  just  see  well  enough  to  walk  about,  and  not 
run  against  a  tree,  or  into  a  ditch.  The  woman 
that  was  with  me  had  told  me  that  by  a  mere 
accident,  knowing  nothing  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  me. 

As  they  drew  near  to  us  I  said,  "  Does  he 
know  you,  Mrs  Owen  ?**  so  they  called  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  *«if  be  hears  me  speak  he  will 
know  me ;  but  he  cant  see  well  enough  to  know 
me  or  anybody  else;"  and  so  she  told  me  the 
stonr  of  his  sight  as  I  have  related. 

luis  made  me  secure,  and  so  I  threw  open  my 
hood  again,  and  let  them  pass  by  me.  It  was  a 
wretched  thing  for  a  mother  thus  to  see  her  own 
son,  a  handsome,  comely  young  gentleman,  in 
^wishing  circnmstanccs,  and  durst  not  moke 


herself  known  to  biro,  and  durst  not  take  an; 
notice  of  him.     Let  any  mother  of  children  tha* 
reads  this  consider  it,  and  but  think  with  whit 
anguish  of  mind  I  restrained  myself;  what  yearn- 
ings of  soul  I  had  in  me  to  embrace  him,  and 
weep  over  him ;  and  how  I  thought  all  my  co- 
trails  turned  within  me,  that  my  very  howcU 
moved,  and  I  knew  not  whA  to  do ;  as  I  now 
know  not  how  to  express  those  agonies.     When 
they  went  from  me  I  stood  gazinr  and  trembling, 
and  looking  after  him  as  long  as  I  could  see  him ; 
then  sitting  down  on  the  grass,  lost  at  a  place  I 
had  mark^,  1  made  as  if  I  lay  oown  to  rest  me, 
but  turned  me  from  her,  and  lying  on  my  face, 
wept,  and  kissed  the  ground  be  had  set  his  foot  on. 

I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  so  mocb  from 
the  woman  but  that  she  perceived  it,  and  thought 
I  was  not  well,  which  1  was  obliged  to  pretend 
was  true;  upon  which  she  presMd  me  to  rise, 
the  ground  being  damp  and  dangerous,  which  I 
did  accordingly,  and  walked  away. 

As  I  was  going  back  again,  and  ttHI  talking  of 
this  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  new  occasion  of 
melancholv  ofTered  itself  thus.  The  woman 
began,  as  if  she  would  tell  me  a  story  to  divert 
me  :  "  There  goes,"  sa>-s  she,  "  a  very  odd  tale 
among  the  neighbours  where  this  gentleman 
formerly  lived." 

"  What  was  that?"  said  L 

**  Why,"  says  she,  "  that  old  gentleman  going 
to  England  when  he  wu  a  young  man,  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  there,  one  of  the  finest 
women  that  ever  was  seen  here,  and  married  her, 
and  brought  her  over  hither  to  his  mother,  who 
was  then  living.  He  lived  here  several  years 
with  her,"  continued  she,  "  and  had  several 
children  by  her,  of  which  the  young  gentleman 
that  was  with  him  now  was  one ;  but  alter  some 
time  the  old  gentlewoman  (bb  mother)  *^^^»ng  to 
her  of  something  relating  to  herself  whed  she  was 
in  England,  and  of  her  circumstanoea  Uiere, 
which  were  bad  enough,  the  daughter-tn-Iaw 
began  to  be  very  mucn  surprised  wad  uneasy ; 
and  in  short,  examining  fiurther  into  things,  it 
appeared  past  all  contradiction  that  she  (the  old 
gentlewoman)  was  her  own  mother ;  and  that 
consequently  that  son  was  his  wife's  own  brother, 
which  strudi  the  whole  AmUy  with  horn»r,  and 

Eut  them  into  such  a  state  of  confiisioa  tliat  it 
ad  almost  ruined  them  all.  The  young  woman 
would  not  live  with  him  (the  son) ;  her  brother 
and  husband  for  a  time  went  distracted,  and  at 
last  the  young  woman  went  away  for  England, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  I  was  strangely  af- 
fected with  this  story;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  nature  of  my  disturbance.  I  seemed 
astonished  at  the  story,  and  asked  her  a  thousand 
Questions  about  the  particulars,  which  I  found 
sne  was  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith.  At  last  I 
began  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
family;  how  the  old  gentlewoman  (I  mean  my 
mother)  died,  and  how  she  had  left  what  she  had'; 
for  my  mother  had  promised  me  very  solemnly, 
that  when  she  died,  she  would  do  something  for 
me,  and  leave  it  so  as  that,  if  1  was  liviag,  I 
shouM  one  way  or  other  come  at  it,  without  it^ 
being  in  the  power  of  her  son  (my  brother  and 
my  husband)  to  prevent  it. 
She  told  me  she  did  not  know  exactly  bow  tt 
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was  ordered;  but  the  bad  been  told  that  my 
mother  had  IdTt  a  aum  of  money,  and  had  tied  her 
plantation  Ibr  th«  payment  of  it,  to  be  mode  good 
to  the  dauber,  if  ever  she  could  be  heard  of, 
either  in  Engiaiid  or  eUewbere ;  and  that  the 
trufft  was  left  with  this  ion,  who  was  the  person 
that  we  taw  with  his  lather. 

This  was  news  too  good  for  me  to  make  light 
oC  and  yon  may  be  sure  filled  my  heart  with  a 
tbonsaocl  thoughts,  what  course  I  should  take, 
how,  and  when,  and  fai  what  manner  I  should  make 
myself  known,  or  whether  I  should  ever  make 
myself  known  or  no. 

Here  was  a  perplexity  that  I  had  not  indeed 
ikiH  to  manage  myself  in,  neither  knew  I  what 
course  to  take.  It  lay  heavy  upon  my  mind 
night  and  day,  I  could  neither  sleep  or  converse, 
so  that  my  husband  perceived  it,  and  wondered 
what  ailed  me,  strove  to  divert  me,  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  pressed  me  to  tell  him  what 
it  was  troubled  me,  but  I  put  it  off,  till  at  last  im- 
portuoing  me  continnally,  I  was  forced  to  form  a 
story,  which  yet  had  a  plain  truth  to  lay  it  upon 
toa  I  told  him  I  was  troubled  because  I  found 
we  most  shift  our  quarters,  and  alter  our  scheme 
of  settling,  for  that  I  found  1  should  be  known, 
if  I  staid  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  for  that  my 
mother  being  dead,  several  of  my  relations  were 
come  into  that  part  where  we  then  were,  and 
that  I  muat  either  discover  myself  to  them,  which 
ID  oar  present  circumstances  was  not  proper  on 
many  accounts,  or  remove ;  and  which  to  do  I 
knew  not;  and  that  this  it  was  that  made  m^so 
melancholy  and  so  thoughtful. 

He  joined  me  in  this,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
proper  for  me  to  make  myself  known  to  anybody 
io  the  circumstances  in  which  we  then  were; 
sod  he  told  me  he  would  be  willing  to  remove  to 
soy  other  part  of  the  country,  or  even  into  any 
other  country,  if  1  thought  at.  But  now  1  had 
another  difficulty,  which  was,  that  if  I  removed 
to  any  other  eolooy,  I  might  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  of  ever  making  a  due  search  after  those 
effects  which  my  mother  bad  left.  Again,  I 
eonid  never  so  much  as  think  of  breaking  the 
secret  of  my  former  marriage  to  my  new  husband. 
It  was  not  a  storv,  as  1  thought  that  would  bear 
Idling,  nor  could  I  tell  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence of  it ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  search 
into  the  bottom  of  the  thing  without  making  it 
public  all  over  the  country,  as  well  who  I  was 
as  what  I  now  was  also. 

In  this  perplexity  I  continued  a  great  while, 
and  this  made  my  spouse  very  uneasy ;  for  be 
found  mo  perplexed,  and  yet  Uiought  I  was  not 
open  with  him,  and  did  not  let  him  into  every 
part  of  my  grievances ;  and  he  would  often  say 
be  w<Midered  what  he  had  done  that  I  would  not 
trost  bim  with  whatever  it  was,  especially  if  it 
waa  grievous  and  afflicting.  The  truth  is,  he 
ooght  to  have  been  trusted  with  everything, 
for  no  man  in  the  world  could  deserve  better  of  a 
wife  ;  but  this  was  a  thing  I  knew  not  how  to 
open  to  him,  and  yet  havmg  no  one  to  disclose 
any  part  of  it  to,  the  burthen  was  too  heavy  for 
my  miod;  for  let  them  say  what  they  please  of 
our  sei  not  being  able  to  keep  a  secret,  my  life  is 
a  plain  conviction  to  me  of  the  contrary.  But, 
be  it  our  sex  or  the  man's  sex,  a  secret  of  moment 
sbottid  always  have  a  confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 


to  ^hom  we  may  communicate  the  joy  of  it  or 
the  grief  of  it,  be  it  which  it  will,  or  it  will  be  a 
double  weight  upon  the  spirits,  *  and  perhaps 
become  even  insupportable  in  itself;  and  this  I 
appeal  to  all  human  testimony  for  the  truth  of. 

This  was  the  cause  why  many  times,  men  as 
well  as  women,  and  men  of  the  greatest  and  best 
qualities  otherwise,  yet  have  found  themselves 
weak  in  this  part,  and  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  secret  joy  or  of  a  secret  sorrow, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  disclose  it,  even  for  the 
mere  giving  vent  to  themselves,  and  to  unbend 
the  mind,  oppressed  with  the  load  and  weight 
which  attended  it  Nor  was  this  any  token  of 
folly  and  thoughtlessness  at  ail,  but  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  thing ;  and  such  people,  had 
they  struggled  longer  with  the  oppression,  would 
certainly  have  told  it  in  their  sleep,  and  disclosed 
the  secret,  let  it  have  been  of  what  iatal  nature 
soever,  without  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
might  be  exposed.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  a 
thing  which  works  sometimes  with  such  vehe- 
mence in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
any  atrocious  villany,  such  as  secret  murder  in 
particular,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  discover 
it,  though  the  consequences  would  necessarily  be 
their  own  destruction.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  divine  justice  ought  to  have  the 
glory  of  these  discoveries  and  confessions,  yet  it 
is  as  certain  that  Providence,  which  or(Unarily 
works  by  the  hands  of  nature,  makes  use  here  of 
the  same  natural  causes  to  produce  those  extra- 
ordinary effects. 

I  could  give  several  remarkable  instances  of 
this  io  my  long  conversation  with  crimes  and 
with  criminals.  I  knew  one  fellow,  that,  while  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  was  one  of  those 
they  called  then  NighuFtyen,  I  know  not 
what  other  word  they  may  have  understood  it  by 
since,  but  he  was  one  who,  by  connivance,  was 
permitted  to  go  abroad  every,  evening,  when  he 
played  his  pranks,  and  furnished  those  honest 
people  they  call  thief-catchers  with  business  to 
find  out  next  day,  and  restore  for  a  reward  what 
they  stole  the  evening  before.  This  fellow  was 
as  sure  to  talk  in  his  sleep  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  every  step  ho  had  taaen,  and  what  he  had 
stolen,  and  where,  as  sure  as  if  he' had  been 
engaged  to  tell  it  waking,  and  as  if  there  was 
no  harm  or  danger  in  it ;  and  therefore  be  was 
obliged,  after  he  had  been  out,  to  lock  himself  up, 
or  be  locked  up  by  some  of  the  keepers  that  had 
him  in  fee,  that  nobody  should  hear  him ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  told  all  the  particulars, 
and  given  a  full  account  of  his  rambles  and  suc- 
cess to  any  comrade,  any  brother  thief,  or  to  his 
employers,  as  I  may  fairly  call  them,  then  all  was 
well  with  him,  and  he  slept  as  quietly  as  other 
people. 

As  the  publishing  this,  account  of  my  life,  is  for 
the  soke  of  the  just  moral  of  every  part  of  it,  and 
for  instruction,  caution,  warning,  and  improve- 
ment to  every  reader,  so  this  will  not  pass,  1  hope, 
for  an  unnecessary  digression  concerning  some 
people  being  obliged  to  disclose  the  greatest 
secrets  either  of  their  own  or  other  people's 
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Under  the  certain  oppression  of  this  weight 
upon  my  mind,  1  laboured  in  the  case  I  have  been 
naming';  and  the  only  relief  1  found  for  it,  was  to 
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let  int  htitlmiKl  Into  w  ttiQch  of  K  as  I  thought 
woitla  convince  him  of  the  necessity  there  was 
for  as  to  think  tA  settling  in  sonte  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  next  consideration  before  us 
was,  whien  part  of  the  Bnglish  settlement!  we 
should  go  io. 

My  httsband  was  A  nerf^et  stranger  to  the 
QOdtttfT,  and  had  hot  vet  so  maeh  as  a  gcogra- 
pHleal  anowlcdge  of  the  situation  of  the  several 
phizes'  and  f,  that,  till  I  wrote  this,  did  not  know 
what  the  Word  geographical  signiiled,  had  only  a 
general  knowledge  from  long  conversation  with 
people  that  oame  from  or  went  to  several  places ; 
bnt  this  I  knew,  that  Maryland,  Pensylvania, 
Eajit  and  West  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New 
England,  lay  alt  north  of  Virginia,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  alt  colder  climates,  to  which, 
for  that  very  reason,  t  had  an  aversion ;  for  that 
as  I  natnnuly  loved  warm  weather,  so  now  I 
grew  into  vears,  I  had  a  stronger  inclination  to 
shun  a  cold  climate.  I  therefore  considered  of 
going  to  Carolina,  which  Is  the  only  southern 
colony  ti  the  fingHsh  on  the  continent  of 
America;  and  hither  I  proposed  to  go  ;  and  the 
rather,  tieeause  1  might  with  great  ease  come 
from  thence  at  anv  time,  when  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  inquire  after  my  mother*s  tfkciit  and  to 
make  myself  known  enough  to  demand  them. 

With  this  resolution,  f  proposed  to  my  hus- 
band onr  going  awajf  from  Where  we  were,  and 
carrying  all  onr  cflbcts  with  ns  to  Carolina, 
where  we  resolved  to  settle,  for  my  husband 
readily  agreed  to  the  first  part,  viz.  :— that  It 
wal  not  at  alt  prober  to  stay  where  we  were, 
since  f  had  assnrea  him  we  shonld  be  known 
there,  and  the  rest  I  effectually  concealed  from 
him. 

But  now  I  found  a  new  dlfBcuTty  upon  me. 
The  main  affiilr  mw  heavy  upon  my  mind  still. 
I  could  not  think  Of  going  ont  of  the  country, 
without  Somehow  or  other  making  inquiry  into 
the  grand  alTalr  of  what  my  mother  had  done  for 
me,  nor  could  I  with  any  patlraee  bear  the  thought 
of  going  away  and  not  making  myself  known  to 
my  old  husban<t  (brother),  or  to  my  child,  his 
son,  only  1  would  fain  have  had  this  done  without 
my  new  ho«band  having  any  knowledge  of  it,  or 
they  having  any  knowledge  of  him,  or  that  I  had 
such  a  thing  as  a  huAand. 

I  oast  about  Innomerable  ways  in  mv  thoughts 
how  this  might  be  done.  I  would  gladly  have 
sent  my  husband  away  io  Carolina,  with  all  our 
goods,  and  have  come  after  myself,  but  this  was 
Impracticable.  He  would  never  st^  without  me, 
being  himself  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  with  the  methocu  of  settling  there, 
or  anywhere  else. 

Then  I  thought  we  would  both  go  first  with 
part  of  our  goods,  and  that  when  we  were  settled, 
I  should  come  back  to  Virginia  and  fetch  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  even  then  I  knew  he  would  never 
part  with  me,  and  be  left  there  to  go  alone.  The 
caM  was  plain :  he  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and 
of  consequence  was  not  only  unacquainted,  but 
indolent,  and  when  we  did  settle  wonld  rather  go 
out  hito  the  woods  with  his  gun,  which  they  call 
there  hunting,  and  which  is  the  ordinary  worlf 
<i  the  Indians,  and  which  they  do  as  servants ; 
f  said  he  would  much  rather  do  this,  than  attend 
to  the  natural  busfaiess  of  his  plantation. 


These  were,  therefor^  difioulties  iasonssoiit.' 
able,  and  such  as  I  knew  not  what  is  da  la.  I 
had  Such  strong  Impresskmi  on  my  wSuk  sboat 
discovering  myself  to  my  brotheri  Isnhsriyai; 
husband,  that  I  coaM  not  wtthstaiid  them;  lad 
the  rather,  beeanse  it  ran  oonstaatly  ki  mf 
thoughU,  that  if  I  did  not  do  it  while  he  lived,  I 
might  in  vain  endeavour  to  eonthiM  ay  loa 
afterward  that  I  was  really  the  same  penofl,  and 
that  I  was  his  mother,  a«d  so  might  boM  Isk 
the  assistance  and  odtolbrt  of  the  rahrtiea,  sod 
the  benefit  of  whatever  It  was  my  mothsr  hsd 
left  me :  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  i  eoold  as- 
ver  think  it  proper  to  discoi^er  myself  to  then  is 
the  circumstances  I  waa  ini  aa  well  mhaiag  to 
the  having  a  husband  with  lAe,  as  to  my  beiqi 
brought  over  by  a  legal  traasportatlon  Ss  a  eri- 
minal ;  on  both  which  aeeoontl  H  was  absslalsly 
necessary  for  me  to  remove  from  the  fheewfam 
1  was,  and  come  agaui  to  Mm*  as  frm  Httker 
place,  and  in  another  figure. 

Upon  these  consfderaUona  I  want  on  wHk  Idl- 
ing my  huriiand  the  absolute  neoessity  then 
was  of  our  not  seithng  hi  Potowmae  river,  si 
least  that  we  should  be  preaently  made  ^aUie 
there,  whereas  If  we  went  to  ant  other  fnm  in 
the  world,  we  should  come  In  with  as  maeh  re- 
putation as  any  ^mity  that  cAnM  to  pitft  Thst 
as  it  was  always  agreeable  to  tlie  iohabttanti  to 
have  famflles  come  among  them  to  pfanl  ^ 
brought  substance  with  tiiem,  either  to  mirdhsse 
plan^tions  or  begin  new  ones,  so  we  snsaldbe 
sure  of  a  khid,  ameable  reoeptkm,  tad  thsC 
without  any  possibuity  of  a  diaeovevy  of  oar  sir- 
cumstances. 

I  told  him,  too,  that  as  I  b«d  several  MlatioBf 
hi  the  place  where  he  waa,  and  that  I  dartt  not 
now  let  myself  he  known  to  then,  hecansethey 
would  soon  come  to  know  the  ocoasMn  of  ny 
coming  over,  which  wonM  be  to  etpoae  myielf  to 
the  last  degree ;  so  I  had  reason  to  beKeve  ttsi 
my  mother  who  died  here  had  left  me  •omethlDg. 
and  perhaps  something  oonMeraMe,  whidi  it 
might  be  very  wdl  worth  nt  while  to  faiqelr« 
after ;  but  that  this  too  tsbxM  not  be  done  with- 
out exposing  us  pubtldy,  mdesa  we  went  ftv^ 
hence ;  and  then,  whererver  we  settled,  I  flBghi 
come,  as  it  were,  io  visit  and  to  see  my  brether 
and  nephews,  make  myself  known,  inquire  sfter 
what  was  my  due,  be  received  wWh  respeet,  and 
at  the  same  tfane  have  Jostloe  dorie  me ;  whereas, 
if  I  did  it  now,  I  could  expect  nothing  bat  wHh 
trouble,  such  as  exacting  It  by  lbree«  reeettinf 
it  with  curses  and  reluctance,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  aflVonts,  whicfa  he  would  perhapo  not  bear  tosee. 
That  in  case  of  befaig  obmd  to  pirodace  \tp^ 
proofii  of  being  really  her  danglrter,  I  might  be 
at  a  loss,  be  obliged  to  have  reeounto  to  Kog- 
land,  and,  it  might  be,  to  Ihfl  «t  laOt,  aoA  so  tose 
it 

With  these  arguments,  and  Whig  thus  se- 
quainted  my  husband  wifli  the  whole  secret  a> 
far  as  was  needful  to  him,  we  resolved  to  go  aod 
seek  a  settlement  in  some  Other  colony ;  and  it 
first  thoughts,  Cardhia  was  the  place  we  pltebed 
upon. 

In  order  to  this  we  began  to  make  hiqalry  for 
vessels  going  to  Carolfaia,  and  In  a  teryBtti^ 
while  got  faiforraation,  that  on  the  other  side  the 
bay,  as  they  call  f^  namely,  in  Maryland,  tberr 
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vras  a  flbfp  which  came  from  Carolina,  laden  with 
'  rice  and  other  goods,  and  was  goin^  back  agwm 
thither,  and  from  thcnc«  to  Jamaica,  with  pro- 
I  nsl^ns.  On  this  news  we  hired  a  sloop  to  take 
io  oar  goods,  and  taking,  ad  it  were,  a  ntial  fare- 
well of  Potof<rmac  river,  we  went  with  all  onr 
cargo  orer  to  Maryland. 

This  was  a  long  and  unpleasant  voyage,  and 
my  spouse  salQ  it  was  wOrse  to  him  than  all  the 
Tojage  from  England,  becaase  the  weather  was 
bat  indifferent,  the  water  roa^,  and  the  vessel 
small  and  inconvenient ;  in  the  n^t  place,  we 
were  full  a  hundred  miles  tip  Potowmac  river, 
ID  a  part  which  they  call  Westmoreland  county ; 
and  as  the  river  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  Vn*- 
ginla,  and  I  have  heard  say  it  is  the  g^atest  river 
io  the  world  that  falls  into  another  river,  and  not 
directly  into  the  sea,  so  we  had  bad  weather  in 
it,  and  were  frequently  In  great  danger ;  for 
though  they  call  it  but  a  river,  it  fs  freqncntly 
so  broad,  that  when  we  were  in  the  middle  we 
coold  not  see  land  on  either  side  for  many  leagues 
together.  Then  we  had  the  great  river,  or  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  to  cross,  which  is,  where  the  river 
i  Potowmac  falls  into  it,  near  thirty  miles  broad, 
and  we  entered  more  great  vast  waters,  whose 
Dames  I  know  not,  so  that  our  voyage  was  fiill 
two  hundred  miles,  in  a  poor  sorry  sloot>,  with  all 
our  treasure ;  and  if  any  accident  had  happened 
to  us,  we  might  have  been  very  miserable,  snp- 
posing  we  hsd  lost  our  goods  and  saved  our  Hves 
odI^,  and  had  been  then  left  naked  and  destitute, 
and  in  a  wild  strange  place,  not  having  one  friend 
or  acquaintance  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
^ery  thought  of  it  gives  me  some  horror,  even 
lioce  the  danger  is  past. 

Well,  wc  came  to  the  place  In  Ave  days  sailing, 
I  think  they  call  it  Philips's  Point ;  and  behold, 
when  we  came  thither,  the  ship  bound  to  Caro- 
lina  was  loaded  and  gone  away  but  three  days 
before.  This  was  a  (Usappointment ;  but,  how- 
(Hi'er,  I,  that  was  to  be  discouraged  with  nothing, 
told  my  husband  that  since  we  could  not  get  a 
passage  to  Carolina,  and  that  the  country  we 
were  in  was  very  fertile  and  good,  we  would,  fif 
be  liked  it,  see  if  we  could  find  out  anvthing  for 
our  turn  where  we  were  ;  and  that,  u  he  liked 
things,  we  would  settle  here. 

We  immediately  went  on  Shore,  but  fotind  no 
eonvenience,  just  at  that  placid,  either  for  our 
being  on  shore  or  preserving  our  goods  On  shore, 
but  were  directed  by  a  very  hoAest  Quaker,  who 
we  found  there,  to  go  to  a  place  about  Sixty  miles 
cut,  that  is  to  sav,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay,  where  he  said  he  lived,  and  where  we 
ihould  be  accommodated,  either  to  plant,  or  to 
wait  for  any  other  place  to  plant  in  that  might 
be  more  convenient ;  and  he  invited  us  with  so 
much  kindnefls  and  simple  honestv,  that  we 
agreed  to  go,  and  the,  Quaker  himself  went  with 
uj. 

Here  wc  bought  two  servants,  viz.  an  Englisli 
woman  servant  just  come  on  shore  from  a  ship 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  negro  man  servant ;  things 
ah^olutely  necessary  for  all  people  that  pretended 
to  settle  in  that  country.  This  honest  Quaker 
was  very  helpful  to  us,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
place  that  he  proposed  to  us  found  us  out  a 
convenient  storenouse  for  our  goods,  and  lodging 
for  ourselves  and  our  servants ;  and  about  two 


months  or  thereaftxMts  afterwsrtls  by  his  direction 
we  took  a  large  piete  of  htid  from  the  governor 
of  that  country,-  In  order  to  form  ottr  plantation, 
and  so  we  laid  the  thoughts  of  going  to  Ovolina 
wholly  aside',  hftvlng  been  v^ry  #611  received  herfe, 
and  accommodate  #ith  a  convenient  lodging, 
tin  we  Mold  prepare  things  ttid  have  land  enoa^ 
eured,  atfd  timber  and  materiala  provided  for 
bdildixi^  us  a  hodSOi  all  which  we  mandged  by 
the  directioift  of  the  Qtndter;  so  that  In  one 
year*s  tim^  We  had  ntm  fifty  acres  of  land  cleared, 
part  of  it  enekHied,  and  MtM  of  H  planted  with 
tobacco,  thtfngfa  not  muoh;  besides,  we  had 
garden  ground,  and  com  sufficient  to  help  to 
supply  Otrf  servants  With  footf,  and  herbs,  and 
breaa 

Aiid  now  I  J^ftfsnaded  my  husband  to  let  me 
go  over  the  Bay  again,  and  inquire  after  my 
friends;  he  was  the'  wUKnger  to  consent  io  it 
now  becatfse  he  had  busmess  ttpon  his  hands 
sufficient  to  employ  him,  besides  hfs  gun  to  divert 
hhn,  which  tiie^  call  hunting  there,  and  wfaicfa 
he  greatly  deHgnted  in ;  and  indeed  we  used  to 
look  at  one  another,-  Sometimes  with  b  great  deaA 
of  pleasure,  refleetihg  how  much  better  that  was, 
not  than  Newgate  only,  bat  than  the  most  pros- 
porous  at  our  drcumstances  hi  the  wicked  trade 
that  we  had  both  beto  carrying  on. 

Our  afTalrs  were  in  a  v^  good  posture ;  we 
purchased  6ff  the!  proprietors  of  the  colony  as 
much  land  fbr  thirty-five  pounds,  paid  in  ready 
money,  as  troufd  make  a  suHScient  plantation  to 
employ  between  ttiy  and  Sixty  servants,  and 
which,  being  well  hnproved,  wonld  be  sufficient 
to  us  as  long  as  we  could  dtfaer  of  us  live ;  and 
as  for  ehih&e^  I  was  paSt  the  prospect  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

But  our  good  fortune  did  not  end  here ;  I  went, 
as  I  have  said,  over  the  Bay,  to  the  place  where 
my  brother  (once  a  husband)  Kved ;  but  I  did 
not  go  to  ihe  same  village  where  I  was  before, 
but  went  up  another  great  river,-  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Potowmack,  cdled  Rapahannock 
river,  ai^d  by  this  means  came  on  the  back  of  his 
planiafion,  Which  #'as  hirge,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
navigable  Oreek,  or  little  river,  that  run  into 
Rapahannock,  I  caitae  verv  near  it. 

I  Was  now  roily  resolved  to  go  up,  point  blank, 
to  lAy  brother  (hUsbandf),  and  to  tell  him  who  I 
was ;  but  not  knowing  what  temper  I  might  find 
hhn  in,  &r  how  mucn  out  of  temper  rather,  I 
might  mtiH  hhn  by  Such  a  rash  visit.  I  re- 
solved to  wriite  tt  letter  to  hhn  first,  io  let  him  know 
who  I  was,  and  l^at  I  was  come  not  to  give  him 
any  trotfble  upon  the  old  relation,  which  I  hoped 
was  entirely  forgot,  but  that  I  applied  to  him  as 
a  sister  to  a  brother,  desiring  his  assistance  in 
the  case  of  that  provision  which  our  mother  at 
heir  decease  had  left  for  my  support,  and  which 
I  <fid  not  doubt  but  he  would  do  me  justice  In  ; 
especially  considering  that  I  was  come  thus  fkr 
to  look  alter  tt. 

1  said  some  very  tender  kind  things  in  the 
letter  about  his  son,  which  I  told  him  he  knew  to 
be  my  own  chOd,  and  that  as  I  was  guilty  of 
nothing  hi  marrying  him  any  more  than  he  was 
in  marrying  me,  neither  of  us  having  then  known 
our  being  at  all  related  to  one  another,  so  I 
hoped  he  would  dlow  me  the  most  passionate 
desire  of  once  seeing  my  one'  aiMl  only  child,  and 


of  showing  MOiffthiiig  of  the  tnfirmittos  of  a 
mother  in  preserring  a  violent  affection  for  him 
who  had  never  been  able  to  retain  any  thought 
of  me  one  way  or  other. 

I  did  believe  that,  having  received  this  letter, 
he  would  immediately  give  it  to  his  ton  to  read, 
I  havmg  understood  his  eyes  being  so  dim  that 
he  could  not  see  to  read  it.  But  it  fell  out  better 
than  so,  for  as  his  sight  was  dim,  so  he  did  allow 
his  son  to  open  all  letters  that  came  to  his  hand 
for  him ;  and  the  old  gentleman  being  from  home, 
or  out  of  the  way,  when  my  messenger  came,  my 
letter  came  directly  to  my  son's  hand,  and  he 
opened  and  read  it. 

He  called  the  messenger  in  after  some  little 
stay,  and  asked  him  where  the  person  was  who 
gave  him  the  letter.  The  messenger  told  him 
the  place,  which  was  about  seven  miles  off;  so 
he  bid  him  stay,  and  ordering  a  horse  to  be  got 
ready  and  two  servants,  away  ho  came  to  me 
with  the  messenger. 

Let  any  one  judge  the  consternation  I  was  in 
when  my  messenger  came  bsxk,  and  told  me  the 
old  gentleman  was  not  at  home,  but  his  son  was 
come  along  with  him,  and  was  just  coming  up  to 
me.  I  was  perfectly  confounded,  for  I  knew  not 
whether  it  was  peace  or  war,  nor  could  I  tell  how 
to  behave.  However,  I  had  but  a  very  few  mo- 
ments to  think,  for  my  son  was  at  the  heels  of 
the  messenger,  and  coming  up  into  ray  lodgings, 
asked  the  fellow  at  the  door  something,  I  suppose 
it  was,  for  I  did  not  hear  it  so  as  to  understand 
it,  which  was  the  gentlewoman  that  sent  for  him, 
for  the  messenger  said,  ** There  she  is,  air;**  at 
which  he  comes  directly  up  to  me,  kisses  me, 
took  me  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  me  with  so 
much  passion,  that  he  could  not  speak ;  but  I 
could  feel  his  breast  heave  and  throb  like  a  child 
that  cries,  but  sobs,  and  cannot  cry  it  out 

I  can  neither  express  or  describe  the  joy  that 
touched  my  very  soul  when  I  found,  for  it  was 
easy  to  discover  that  part,  that  he  came  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  son  to  a  mother,  and  Indeed  as 
a  son  who  had  never  before  known  what  a  mother 
of  his  own  was ;  in  short,  we  cried  over  one 
another  a  considerable  while,  when  at  last  he 
broke  out  first ;  '*  My  dear  mother,"  says  he, 
'*  are  yon  still  alive?  I  never  expected  to  have 
seen  your  face  r*  As  for  me,  I  could  say  no- 
thing a  great  while. 

After  we  had  both  recovered  ourselves  a  little, 
and  were  able  to  talk,  he  tokl  me  how  things 
stood  as  to  what  I  had  written  to  his  father.  He 
told  me  he  had  not  shown  my  letter  to  his  fether, 
or  told  him  anything  about  it;  that  what  his 
grandmother  left  me  was  In  his  hands,  and  that 
be  would  do  me  justice  to  mv  foil  satisfaction ; 
that  as  to  his  father,  he  was  old  and  infirm  both 
in  body  and  mind ;  but  he  was  very  fretful  and 
passionate,  almost  blind,  and  capable  of  nothing ; 
and  he  questioned  whether  he  would  know  how 
to  act  in  an  affair  which  was  of  so  nice  a  nature 
as  this ;  and  therefore  he  had  come  himself,  as 
well  to  satisfy  himself  in  seeing  me,  which  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  firom,  as  also  to  put  it 
in  my  power  to  make  a  judgmeut,  after  I  had 
seen  how  thinn  were,  whether  I  would  discover 
myself  to  his  lather  or  no. 

This  was  really  so  prudently  and  wisely  ma- 
naged that  I  found  my  son  was  a  man  of  sense, 


and  needed  no  direction  from  me.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  wonder  that  his  father  was  at  he  had 
described  him,  for  that  his  head  wbs  a  little 
touched  before  I  went  away ;  and  principallj  his 
disturbance  was  because  I  conld  not  be  per. 
suaded  to  conceal  our  relation,  and  to  live  with 
him  as  my  husband  after  I  knew  that  he  was  my 
brother.  Tliat  as  he  knew  better  than  I  what 
his  father's  present  condition  was,  1  should  readily 
join  with  him  in  such  measures  as  he  should 
direct ;  that  I  was  indifferent  as  to  seeing  his 
father  since  I  had  seen  him  first,  and  be  could 
not  have  told  me  better  news  than  to  tell  me 
that  what  his  grandmother  had  left  me  was 
entrusted  in  his  hands,  who  I  doubted  not,  now 
he  knew  who  I  was,  would,  as  he  said,  do  me 
justice.  I  inquired  then  how  long  my  mother 
had  been  dead,  and  where  she  died,  and  toid 
some  more  particulars  of  the  family,  that  I  left 
him  no  room  to  doubt  of  my  being  really  and  truly 
his  mother. 

My  son  then  inquired  where  I  was,  and  he  w  I  dis- 
posed of  myself.  I  told  him  I  was  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  bay,  at  the  plantation  of  a  particular 
friend,  who  came  from  England  in  the  same  ship 
with  me ;  and  that,  at  the  farthest  side  of  the  bay 
where  he  was,  I  had  no  habitation.  He  told  me, 
I  should  go  home  with  him  and  live  with  him  if 
I  pleased,  as  long  as  I  lived.  That  as  to  his  fa- 
ther, he  knew  nobody,  and  would  not  as  much 
as  guess  at  me.  I  considered  of  that  a  little, 
and  told  him,  though  it  was  really  a  concern  for 
me  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  yet  I  did  not 
say  it  would  be  the  comfortablest  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
and  to  have  that  unhappy  object  always  before  me 
which  had  been  such  a  blow  to  my  peace  before ; 
that  though  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  com- 
pany (my  son's),  or  to  be  as  near  him  as  pos- 
sible while  I  stayed,  yet  I  could  not  think  of 
being  in  the  house,  where  I  should  be  also  under 
constant  restraint,  for  fear  of  betraying  myself  io 
my  discourse,  nor  should  I  be  able  to  refrain 
some  expressions  in  my  conversing  with  him  as 
mv  son,  that  might  discover  the  whole  affair, 
which  would  by  no  means  be  convenient 

He  acknowledged  that  I  was  right  in  all  this, 
but  then  "  dear  mother,'*  says  he,  "  you  shall  be 
as  near  me  as  you  can.  So  he  took  me  with  him  on 
horseback  to  a  plantation  next  to  his  own,  where 
I  was  as  well  entertained  as  I  could  have  been 
in  his  own.  Having  left  roe  there  he  went  away 
home,  tellhig  me  he  would  talk  of  the  main  bnd- 
ness  the  next  day,  and  having  first  called  me  his 
aunt,  and  giving  a  charge  to  the  people,  who  it 
seems  were  his  tenants,  to  treat  me  with  all  pos- 
sible respect  About  two  hours  after  he  was 
gone,  he  sent  me  a  maid  servant  and  a  negro  boy 
to  wait  on  me,  and  provisions  ready  dressed  for 
my  supper ;  and  thus  I  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a 
new  world,  and  began  almosi  to  wish  that  I  had 
not  brought  my  Lancashire  husband  from  Eng- 
land at  ail. 

However,  that  wish  was  not  hearty  neither,  for 
I  loved  my  Lancashire  husband  entirely,  as  I  bad 
ever  done  from  the  beginning;  and  he  merited  it 
as  much  as  possible  for  a  man  to  do,  but  that  by 
the  way. 

The  next  morning  my  son  came  to  visit  me 
agaUi  almost  as  soon  as  i  was  up.     After  a  little 


diKome,  be  fint  of  all  palled  out  a  deer  skin  b^, 
and  gate  it  me,  with  five  and  fifty  Spaniah  pUtoIea 
in  it,  and  told  me  that  waa  to  tupply  my  espenaea 
from  Eoflaad ;  for  though  it  waa  not  hia  boaineaa 
to  iaqnire,  yet  he  ought  to  think  I  did  not  bring 
a  freat  deal  of  money  oat  with  me,  it  not  being 
asoal  to  bring  much  money  into  that  country. 
Then  he  pulled  out  hia  graodmother'a  will,  and 
read  it  over  to  me,  wherebv  it  appeared  that  ihe 
>  left  a  plantatioa  on  York  River  to  me,  with  the 
'  itock  of  lervanta  and  cattle  upon  it,  and  had 
given  it  in  troat  to  thia  aon  of  mine  for  my  uae, 
vheaever  he  aboakl  hear  of  me,  and  to  my  heira, 
if  I  had  any  ehildren,  and  in  defiiult  of  heirs,  to 
vbomioever  I  ahould  by  will  dispose  of  it ;  but 
fare  the  income  of  It,  till  I  ahould  be  heard  of, 
to  my  said  aon ;  and  if  lahoald  not  be  living,  then 
it  was  to  him  and  hia  heira. 

This  plantation,  though  remote  from  him,  he 
said  he  did  not  let  oat,  but  managed  it  by  a  head 
deii,  u  he  did  another  that  waa  his  father's  that 
lay  bvd  by  it,  and  went  over  hlmaelf  three  or 
foar  times  a  year  to  look  after  it  I  asked  bim 
what  he  thought  the  plantation  might  be  worth. 
Henkl  if  I  would  let  it  out,  he  would  give  me  about 
tiity  poonda  a  year  for  it ;  but  if  I  would  live  on 
itt  then  it  would  be  worth  much  more,  and  he 
believed  would  bring  me  in  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounda  a  year ;  bat  aeeing  1  was  likely 
either  to  settle  on  the  other  side  the  bay,  or  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  mhtd  to  go  back  to  Ei^gland,  if  I 
would  kt  hhn  be  my  steward  he  wouSd  manage  it 
for  me,  as  he  had  done  Ibr  himself;  and  that  he 
believed  he  shoald  be  able  to  send  me  as  much 
tobacco  from  it  as  woald  yield  me  about  one  hun- 
dred pounda  a^year,  sometimea  more. 

This  was  idl  atrange  news  to  me,  and  things  1 
hsd  not  been  oaed  to ;  and  really  my  heart  began 
to  look  np  BBore  aeiiouslv  than  I  think  it  ever  did 
before,  and  to  look  vrith  great  thankfulness  to 
the  hand  of  Providence,  whidi  had  done  such 
wonders  for  me,  who  had  been  myself  the  greatest 
wonder  of  wfckedneaa,  perhapa,  that  had  been 
ralKered  to  live  in  the  world ;  and  I  must  again 
obierve,  that  not  on  thia  occasion  only,  but  even 
on  aU  other  oocaaiona  of  thankfulness,  my  past 
wjckcdaeaa  and  abominable  life  never  looked  so 
Bwoitroaa  to  me,  and  I  never  ao  completely  ab- 
b«rcd  it,  and  reproadbed  myself  with  it,  as  when 
I  had  a  sense  upon  me  of  mvidence  doing  good 
to  BOA,  while  I  had  been  making  those  vile  re- 
tuns  on  my  part 

fiat  I  leave  tlie  reader  to  improve  these 
Oughts,  as,  so  doubt,  he  will  see  cause,  and 
I  go  on  to  the  foct  My  8on*s  tender  carriage 
ndkhid  offera  fotohed  teara  from  me,  almost  all 
the  while  he  talked  with  me ;  indeed,  I  could 
scttto  diseoarae  with  hhn  but  in  the  intervals  of 
By  pasrion.  However,  at  length  1  began,  and 
excised  myself  with  wonder  at  my  being  so 
I^PPT  to  have  the  trust  of  what  1  had  left  put 
into  the  handa  of  my  own  dalld.  I  told  biro  that 
as  to  the  Uiheritance  of  it,  I  had  no  child  but 
him  fai  the  worid,  and  was  now  past  having  any 
tf  I  tboald  marry,  and  tiierefore  would  desire 
^  to  get  a  vrrlting  drawn,  which  I  waa  ready 
te  exeeoie,  bj  which  I  would,  after  me,  give  it 
whoOy  to  Um  and  to  hia  heirs;  and  In  the  mean- 
thpe,  smiling,  I  asked  hhn  what  made  hhn  con- 
woe  abaebclor  ao  long.    Hia  answer  was  kbd 


and  ready,  that  Vhrgiaia  did  not  yield  any  great 
plenty  of  wives;  and  that,  since  I  talked  ofgofaig 
back  to  England,  I  shoald  send  Um  a  wife  iV«m 
London. 

This  was  ihe  subatanoe  of  our  first  day's  con- 
versation, the  pleasantest  day  that  ever  passed 
over  my  head  in  my  Hfe,  and  which  gave  me  the 
truest  satisfation.    He  came  every  day  after  this, 
and  spent  great  part  of  his  time  with  me,  and  car- 
ried me  about  to  several  of  his  friends'  houses, 
where  I  was  entertained  with  great  respect.   Also 
I  dined  scTerat  times  at  his  own  house,  where  he 
always  took  care  to  see  his  half-dead  father  sent 
out  of  the  way  that  I  never  saw  him  or  he  me.    I 
made  him  one  present,  and  it  was  all  I  had  of 
value,  and  that  was  one  of  the  gold  watches,  of 
which,  I  said,  I  had  two  in  my  chest,  and  this 
I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  gave  it  bim  at 
hia  third  visit     I  told  hhn  I  had  nothing  of  any 
value  to  bestow  but  that,  and  I  desired  he  would 
now  and  then  kiss  It  for  my  sake.     I  did  not, 
indeed,  tell  him  that  I  stole  it  from  a  gentle- 
woman's side  at  a  meeting-house  in   London ; 
that's  by  the  way. 

He  stood  a  little  while  hesitating,  as  If  doubtful 
whether  to  take  it  or  no ;  but  I  pressed  it  on  him, 
and  made  bim  accept  it,  and  it  was  not  much  less 
worth  than  his  leather  pouch  full  of  Spanish  rold. 
no,  though  it  were  to  be  reckoned  as  if  at  Lon- 
don, whereas  it  was  worth  twice  as  much  there. 
At  length  be  took  it,  kissed  it,  told  me  the  watch 
should  be  a  debt  upon  him  that  he  would  be 
paying  as  long  as  I  lived. 
^  A  few  days  after  he  brought  the  writings  of 
gift  and  the   scrivener  with  bim,  and  I  signed 
them  very  freely,  and  delivered  them  to  him 
vith  a  hundred  kisses,  for  sure  nothing  ever  passed 
between  a  mother  and  a  tender  dutiful  child  with 
more  affection.     The  next  day  he  brinn  me  an 
obligation  under  his  hand  and  seal,  whereby  be 
engaged  himself  to  manage  and  improve  the  plan- 
tation for  my  account,  and  with  his  utmost  skill, 
and  to  remit  the  produce  to  my  order  wherever  I 
should   be,   and    withal  be  obliged  himself  to 
make  up  the  produce,  a  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
to  me.    when  he  had  done  so,  he  told  me  that,  as 
I  came  to  demand  it  before  the  crop  was  off,  I 
liad  a  right  to  the  produce  of  the  current  year, 
and  so  he  paid  me  an  hundred  pounds  in  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight,  and  desired  a  receipt  for  it  as  in 
full  for  that  year,  ending  at  Christmas  following, 
this  being  about  the  latter  end  of  August. 

f  stayed  here  about  five  weeks,  and  indeed 
had  much  ado  to  get  away  then.  Nay,  he  would 
have  come  over  the  bay  with  me,  but  I  would 
by  no  means  allow  him  to  do  it ;  however,  he 
would  send  me  over  in  a  sloop  of  his  own,  which 
was  built  like  a  yacht,  and  served  him  as  weU  for 
pleasure  as  business.  This  I  accepted  of,  and 
so,  after  the  utmost  expressions  both  of  duty  and 
affection,  he  let  me  come  away,  and  I  arrived 
aafe  in  two  days  at  mv  friend,  the  Quaker's. 

I  brought  over  with  me,  for  the  use  of  oar 
plantation,  three  horses  with  harness  and  saddlei, 
some  hogs,  two  cows,  and  a  thousand  other 
thhigs,  the  gift  of  the  kJndeat  and  tenderest  child 
that  ever  woman  had 

I  related  to  my  husband  aU  the  particulars  of 
this  voyage,  except  that  I  called  my  son  my 
cousin.     And  first  I  told  him  that  I  hid  loet  my 


watcb,  which  he  seemed  to  take  ds  a  misfortune; 
l|at  then  I  told  him  how  kind  my  cousiii  had  been ; 
that  my  mother  had  left  me  saeb  a  plantation, 
and  that  he  had  preserved  it  for  me,  in  hopes 
some  time  or  other  he  shouM  hear  ffom  me. 
then  I  told  hun  I  had  left  It  to  his  management, 
and  that  he  would  render  me  k  faithful  aecoant 
of  its  produce,  and  then  I  pu116d  out  the  hundred 
pounds  in  silver  as  the  first  vear^s  produce ;  and 
then  pulling  out  the  deer-skin  purse,  with  the 
pistoles :  "  And  here,  my  dear,"  says  I,  *'  is  the 
gold  watch."  My  husband,  so  is  Hcaven*s  good- 
ness sure  to  work  the  same  effects  in  all  sensible 
minds  where  mercies  touch  the  heart,  lifted  up 
Ills  hands,  and  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  **  What  is 
Cod  a-doing,"  says  he,  "  for  such  an  ungrateful 
dog  as  I  am  r  Then  I  let  him  know  what  I 
had  brought  over  in  the  sloop  besides  oil  this,  I 
mean  the  horses,  hogs,  and  cows,  and  other  stores 
for  our  plantation ;  all  which  added  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  filled  his  heart  with  thankfulness ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  I  believe  he  was  as  sin- 
cere  a  penitent,  and  as  thoroughly  a  reformed 
man,  as  ever  God's  goodness  brought  back  from 
a  profligate,  a  highwayman,  and  a  robber. 

I  could  fill  a  larger'history  than  this  with  the 
evidences  of  this  truth,  but  '.hat  1  doubt  that 
part  of  the  story  will  not  be  equally  diverting  as 
the  wicked  part 

Bat  thia  u  to  be  my  own  story,  not  mv  bus- 
band's  ;  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  own  part.  We 
went  on  with  our  own  plantation,  and  managed 
it  with  the  kelp  and  direction  of  such  friends  as 
we  got  there,  ond  especially  tho  honest  Quaker, 
who  proved  a  faithful,  generous,  and  steady  friend 
to  us,  and  we  hod  very  good  success  ;  for  having 
a  flourishing  stock  to  begin  with,  as  I  have  said, 
and  this  being  now  increased  by  the  addition  of 
an  hundred  and  fiJty  pounds  sterling  in  money, 
we  enlarged  our  number  of  servants,  built  us  a 
very  good  house,  and  cured  everv  year  a  great 
deal  of  land.  The  second  year  I  wrote  to  my 
old  governess,  giving  her  part  with  us  of  the  joy  of 
our  success,  and  ordered  her  how  to  lay  out  the 
money  I  had  left  with  her,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fiity  pounds,  as  above,  and  to  send  it  to 
us  in  goods,  which  she  performed  with  her  usual 
kindness  and  fidelity,  and  all  this  arrived  safe  to 
us. 

Here  we  had  a  supply  of  all  sorts  of  clothes, 
as  well  for  my  husband  as  myself;  and  f  had 
taken  especial  oare  to  have  bought  for  htm  all 
those  things  that  I  knew  he  delighted  to  have ; 
as  two  %wi  long  wigs,  two  silver-hilted  swords, 
three  or  four  fowling  pieces,  a  fine  saddle  witti 
holsters  and  pistols,  very  handsome,  with  a  scar- 
let cloak,  and,  in  a  word,  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  oblige  him,  and  to  make  him  appear, 
as  he  reiUly  was,  a  very  fine  gentleman.  I  had 
ordered  a  good  quantity  of  household  stuff  as  we 
wanted,  with  linen  for  us  both.  As  for  myself, 
I  wanted  very  little  of  clothes  and  linen,  oeifig 
very  well  furnished  before.  The  rest  of  my  car- 
go, consisted  of  iron  work  of  all  sorts,  harness  for 
horses,  tools,  clothes  for  servants,  and  Woollen 
cfoth  ;  stuffs,  serges,  stockings,  shoes,  hats,  and 

3ie  like,  such  as  servants  wear,  and  whole  pieces 
so  to  make  up  for  servants,  all  by  direction  of  the 
Quaker ;  and  all  this  cargo  arrived  safe  and  in 
good  condition,  with  three  women  servants,  lustv 


wencfbcfs,  wMeb  my  tfovei'Msa  had  picked  up  for 
me,  flaltM>le  enongn  to  the  phee,  and  to  tbe 
wehrk  #e  bud  for  them  to  dO|  and  one  «f  vhom 
happened  Uf  eome  doable,  fanvhig  been  got  witb 
child  by  one  of  llM  Mamea  in  Uie  ship,  as  die 
owned  tfterwards,  belbf*  the  sUp  got  so  fiv  as 
Gravesend ;  So  itw  bnmglit  as  a  itoot  bey  absat 
seven  months  after  bef  latfdlog. 

My  faasiiaiMl,  yna  may  sappose^  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  arrivhig  of  this  eafgofrsm  Eag. 
land,  and  talking  with  me  one  day  after  he  wr 
the  patticttlars:  "My  dear,"  says  he,  "what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  I  lear  yoa  will  no 
us  too  deep  in  debt.  When  shall  we  ^  able  to 
make  returns  for  it  dl  r  I  smiled,  and  told  bin 
it  Was  an  paid  for ;  and  then  I  told  him,  tiitt  not 
knowing  what  diight  befal  ua  hi  the  voyage,  and 
considering  what  our  cireanstanees  might  expoR 
us  to,  I  had  not  token  my  whole  stoek  with  ne ; 
that  I  had  reserved  so  iftvefa  in  ny  fnesd^ 
hands,  whieh,  now  we  were  tmae  over  safe,  aod 
settled  in  a  way  to  Hvc<,  I  hod  sent  Mmht 
mirht  see. 

He  was  amaoed,  and  stood  «#hfle,  teBingapoa 
his  fingers,  bat  said  notbhig.  At  last  he  began 
thus :  **  Hold— let's  see,**  says  he,  telling  npoa 
his  fingers  still ;  nad  first  upon  his  thtnnb : 
"  There*s  SKU.  In  meoey,  flrsi;  then  two  goU 
watehes,  dhittond  ringa,  and  plole,"  says  he, 
upon  the  fore  finger ;  then  upon  Uie  next  finger: 
"  ThercTs  a  plahtatiota  on  York  River  of  lOCV. 
a  year;  then  1501.  In  lOera^  ;  then  asloop  knd 
of  horses,  eofws,  hogs,  and  otoreo,**  and  so  on  to 
the  thumb  again  :  **  and  now,**  says  he,  "a  cargo 
that  cost  2501.  In  England,  and  worth  here  twice 
tbe  money.**— ••  Well,"  soy*  I,  "what  do  yon 
make  of  all  thM  ?**— •«  Moke  nf  it  r  says  he. 
*<  Why,  wlwsays  I  was  deeeived  when  I  married 
a  wife  hi  Laneashire?  I  tiltek  I  hove  msnwd 
a  fortune,  and  a  very  good  ft>rf  nno  too^"  sayi 
he. 

After  I  had  been  a  year  at  hone  ai>in»  1  went 
over  the  bay  to  see  my  son,  and  to  reeehre  another 
year's  income  of  my  pttfitotlon ;  and  I  Was  ssr- 
prised  to  learn,  jnst  at  my  landing  there,  that  aiy 
old  huriwnd  was  dead,  and  had  not  Iswn  boried 
above  a  forthnl||ht.  TMs,  I  eonfeso,  was  not  A- 
agreeable  news,  becanae  now  I  oouM  appear  ai 
I  was,  in  a  martled  eondifkm.  So  I  toM  my  sob, 
before  I  came  firom  him,  than  I  be)le?ed  I  shoaM 
marry  a  gentleman  thai  hnd  n  plantation  near 
mine ;  and  though  I  was  legally  mo  to  marry  as 
to  any  obligation  tint  was  on  mo  before,  yet  that 
I  was  shy  of  It,  lest  tho  Mot  sfaonld  soaofe  thne 
or  other  be  revived,  and  It  m|gM  make  a  husbssd 
uneasy.  My  son,  tho  mimo  kind,  dntifol,  sad 
obllglog  creature  as  ever,  treated  me  now  at  hii 
own  hoase,  paid  me  my  hnndrod  pounds,  sod 
sent  me  home  ttom  loaned  wMi  pttssenla. 

Some  time  of&r  fMs  I  let  my  ion  know  I  wss 
married,  and  hivHed  Mm  ovet  to  see  ns ;  and  my 
hnsband  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  to  hhn  aho, 
invHmg  Um  to  eome  and  see  him ;  and  he  came 
accordiingly  some  months  aftwr. 

It   must  be   observed,  that  when  the  oM 

wretch,  my  brother  (hmAbond),  was  dead,  I  theo 

ft'eely  gore  my  hnihand  an  oeoovnl  of  all  that 

ailkir,  and  of  tMi  cousin,  as  I  eolled  hhn  before, 

.  bdng  my  son,  hv  that  mistaken,  nnhippy  match. 

I  He  wot  perfocOf  easy  hi  tto  aoconn!,  and  tsM 
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me  be  shoald  have  been  as  easy  if  the  old  roan, 
as  we  called  him,  had  been  alive  ;  "  For,"  said 
he,  "it  was  no  fault  of  yours,  nor  oQli^tjit 
vas  a  mistake  impossible  to  be  preventecL"  He 
ooly  reproached  him  with  desiring  me  to  conceal 
it,  and  to  live  with  him  as  a  wife  after  I  keew 
that  be  was  my  brother ;  that,  he  said,  was  a  vile 
pari  Thus  aJI  these  little  difficulties  were  made 
eaajr,  aid  «f  IMd  together  with  the  ^eatest 
kiDdiieai  and  toMtrt  lmagiiiilbk>. 

Ws  art  BOW  fiown  dM.     I  an  cem^  bftck  ta 
England,  being  aiodoat  fef enty  ye^a  6f  age,  my 


husband  sixty-eight,  having  performed  much 
more  than  the  limited  time  of  my  transporta- 

;fi6(i.  .^  ^d  now,  notwithstanding  all  the  fatigues 
nnd  all  the  miseries  we  have  gone  through,  we 
are  both  of  us  in  good  heart  and  health.     My 

t  husband  remained  there  some  time  aft«r  me  to 
settle  our  affairs ;  and,  at  first,  I  had  intended 
to  go  back  to  him,  but  at  his  desire  I  altered 
that  resolutitnh,  and  he  is  to)^e  over  fo  England 
ftlso,  vi'here  we  fesolve  to  sij^cnd  the  remiund^r 
of  dor  years  in  sincere  penitence  for  the  wicked 
hrti  we  hitve  lived. 
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APPENDIX. 


Thb  mbforCoMi  of  De  Foe,  at  a  farmer  period,  observef  Bfr  M^iUoo,  had  thrown  Umiiito  ctfcam- 
■tanees  which  subjected  him  to  the  sight  of  haman  nature  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  foms. 
Whilst  immured  in  prison,  he  was  necessarily  brought  faito  contact  with  persons  who  were 
competent  to  let  him  Into  those  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  of  which  his  fertile  genius  availed 
itself  in  this  and  similar  publications.     The  various  Incidents  in  the  eventful  Ufe  of  Moll  Flanders, 
from  the  time  of  lier  seduction  to  that  of  her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  in  Maryland, 
are  those  of  real  life,  as  exemplified  by  multitudes  of  individuals  who  have  run  the  ettteer  of  their 
vicious  propensities.      The  artless  disporition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively  interest  excited  by 
unlooked  for  colnddencea,  the  rich  natural  painting,  the  moral  reflections,  are  all  so  many  proofi 
of  the  knowledge  and  faivention  of  the  writer ;  but  the  fects  were  furnished  him  by  the  annals  of  { 
Newgale. 

FVom  the  character  of  the  hiddents  that  compose  the  present  narrative,  De  Foe  was  folly 
aware  of  the  objections  that  would  be  urged  against  it  by  the  scrupulous.  To  conceal  a  single 
fact  would  have  taken  so  much  from  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  all  that  he  could  do,  therefore, 
was  to  neutralise  the  poison  by  furnishing  the  strongest  antidotes.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  paints 
the  courses  of  an  every-day  profligate  in  their  natund  colours,  he  shows  us  with  the  same  faithful- 
ness their  natural  tendency ;  and  that,  first  or  last,  vice  is  sure  to  bring  down  its  own  punishment 
His  villains  never  prosper,  but  either  come  to  an  untimely  end,  or  are  brought  to  be  penitents. 
In  dressing  up  the  present  story,  he  tells  us  he  had  taken  care  to  exclude  everything  that  might  be 
ofl'ensive ;  but  oonsdous  that  he  had  a  bad  subject  to  work  upon,  he  endeavours  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  reflections  arising  out  of  it,  that  the  moral  might  be  more  enticing  than  the 
fable. 

The  story  of  Moll  Flanders  must  be  allowed  to  be  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
writer's  intentions.  The  events  of  her  life  are  indeed  coarse  and  disgusting,  but  they  are  exactly 
those  of  a  person  In  her  situation,  led  on  fW>m  one  degree  of  crime  to  anoUier,  and  participating 
in  all  the  miseries  that  may  be  expected  to  accompany  such  courses. 

If  the  sale  of  a  book  were  any  criterion  of  its  merit,  De  Foe  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  work.     Two  editions  were  printed  in  1721,  and  a  third  edition  was  published  by  the  same 
booksellers  in  1722,  and  another  In  tne  following  year.     There  were  two  editions  by  J.  Brotherton ; 
the  second  In  1741.     There  is  also  one  with  wood-cuts,  by  C.  Simpson,  in  Stone  Cutter  street. 
Fleet  market,  without  a  date.     These  were  all  in  octavo,  and  there  are  many  in  a  amailer  slzr. 
An  edition  of  the  work,  with  many  omissions  and  alterations,  was  published  fai  1776,  by  FVuicis 
Noble,  who  kept  a  circulating  library  in  Holbom,  and  reprfaited  several  of  De  Foe's  pieces,  with 
castrations.     It  professes  to  be  taken  firom  a  corrected  manuscript  of  De  Foe'k,  dated  IsUcgton, 
December  20,  1780,  in  which  he  omitted  some  parts  as  unfit  for  perusal,  and  gave  the  whole  a  new 
dress.    But  this  b  a  mere  deception.    There  Is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  De  Foe  left  any  such 
papers,  nor  that  he  intended  his  work  to  bo  mutilated  in  the  manner  performed  by  his  anonjnnoos 
editor.     Besides  abridging  other  parts  of  her  story,  the  whole  of  her  practices  as  a  thief  are 
omitted,  and,  conseauently,  those  fine  passages  that  diescribe  her  mental  confiicts  in  the  silent  hour 
of  refiection.     She  is  no  convict  herself,  but  accompanies  her  husband  to  Virginia,  from  whence 
they  both  return  to  Ireland,  purchase  an  estate,  and  pass  a  sober  and  religious  life.     She  survives 
her  husband,  makes  her  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  brother-in-law,  and  departs 
this  life  a  great  penitent,  the  10th  of  December,  1722,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.     The  work 
concluding  In  this  happy  manner  Is  entitled  **  The  history  of  Laetltia  Atkins,  vulgvly  called  MoU 
Flanders.     Published  by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe.     And  from  papers  found  shice  his  decease,  it  appears 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  said  papers  the  present  work  is  produced.     London : 
printed  for  the  editor,  and  sold  bv  F.  Noble,  HolEmm,  and  T.  Lowndes,  in  Fleet  street     1776. 
12mo.''    It  contains  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  original  work.     The  account  given 
of  It  bv  the  editor  Is  as  follows : — **  My  father  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe. 
I  had  frequently  heard  him  speak  of  his  friend  highly  to  his  advantage  as  a  moral  writer  in  many 
of  his  publications,  and  wondered  much,  after  my  reading  his  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  to  find  both  in  his 
*  Roxana*  and  in  his  *  Moll  Flanders*  expressions  so  much  beneath  him ;  but  upon  a  perusal,  when  1 
came  into  possession  of  the  manuseripta  of  his  alterations  of  both  those  histories,  I  acquiesced  in  the 
opiidon  of  my  fether,  and.  In  that  opinion,  have  thought  It  proper,  in  their  new  dress,  to  introduce 
tbtm  for  tha  aattrCaiiiBMnt  of  those  who  are  admirers  of  nature.** 
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THE 


FORTUNES  AND   MISFORTUNES 


or   THS  FAMOUS 


MOLL     FLANDERS; 


WHO   WAS   BORN   IN   NEWGATE, 

AND   DURING   A    LIFE    OF   CONTINUED    VARIETY   FOE 

THREE   SCORE   TEARS,   BESIDES   HER  CHILDHOOD,   WAS  TWELVE   TEARS   Jf 

WHORE,   FIVE   TIMES   A   WIFE    (WHEREOF    ONCE    TO   HER   OWN  BROTHER),    TWELVE 

TSARS   A   THIEF,   EIGHT     YEARS    A    TRANIFORTBD  FELON     TO  VIRGINIA, 

AT  LAST  GREW  RICH,    LIVED  HONEST,     AND 

DUD  A    rBNITBNT. 
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WRITTEN     FROW     HER     OWN      MCMORAN0UM8. 
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PREFACE 


The  world  is  so  taken  up  of  late  wkh  dotoIs  and  romances,  that  it  will  be  bard' for  a 
private  bistory  to  be  taken  for  genuine,  where  the  names  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  parsoii  are  coacaakd;  and  on  this  account  we  must  be  content  to  have  the  reader 
to  put  his  own  opiniott  upon  the  ^nflMing  sheets,  and  take  it  just  as  he  pleases. 

Hm  author  u  hefie  supposed  to  be  writing  her  own  history ;  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  account  she  gives  the  reasons  why  she  thhEiks  fit  to  conceal  her  true 
name,  after  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  any  more  about  that 

It  is  tme  that  the  original  of  this  story  is  put  into  new  words,  and  the  style  of  the 
ij  toous  lady  we  here  speak  of  is  a  little  altered ;  particularly,  she  is  made  to  tell  her 
own  tale  in  modester  words  thap  she  told  it  at  first;  the  copy  which  came  first  to  hand 
having  becoi  written  in  language  more  like  one  still  in  Newgate  than  one  grown 
peaitaat  and  humble,  as  she  afterwards  pretends  to  be^ 

The  pen  employed  in  finishing  her  story,  and  making  it  what  you  see  it  to  be,  has 
bsdno  little  difficulty,  to  put  it  into  a  dress  fit  to  be  seen,  and  to  make  it  speak  language 
fit  to  be  read.  When  a  woman,  debauched  from  her  youth,  nay^  oven  being  the 
offspring  of  dobauchoi^  and  v^ee,  comes  to  give  an  account  of  all  her  vieions  prances, 
tad  eien  to  desoend  to  the  partinubr  occasions  an^  circumstances  by  which  she  first  bo- 
csme  mtktd,  and  of  all  the  progressions  of  crime  which  she  ran  through  in  threescoi|^ 
years»  an  author  mutt  be  hard  put  to  it  to  wrap  it  up  so  defm,  aa  not  to  givo  luooi, 
espcdaQy  for  vicious  readers,  to  turn  it  to  his  disadvantage 

«  / 

All  possible  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  give  no  lewd  ideas,  no  immodest  ti]rn% 

in  the  new  dressing  up  of  this  story ;  no,  not  to  the  worst  part  of  her  expressions.     To 

diis  pnrpose  some  of  the  virious  part  of  her  Me,  which  could  not  he  modesiiy  tqld,  is 

.1 
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quite  left  out,  and  seTend  other  parts  are  Tery  much  shortened*  What  is  left,  'tis 
hoped,  will  not  offend  the  chastest  reader,  or  the  modestest  hearer ;  and  as  the  best  use 
is  to  be  made  even  of  the  worst  story,  the  moral,  'tis  hoped,  will  keep  the  reader  serious, 
even  where  the  story  might  incline  him  to  be  otherwise.  To  give  the  history  of  a 
wicked  life  repented  of,  necessarily  requires  that  the  wicked  part  should  be  made  as 
wicked  as  the  real  history  of  it  will  bear,  to  illustrate  and  give  a  beauty  to  the  penitent 
part,  which  is  certainly  the  best  and  bright^t,  if  related  with  equal  spirit  and  tife. 

It  is  suggested  there  cannot  be  the  same  life,  the  same  brightness  and  beauty,  in 
delating  the  penitent  part  as  in  the  criminal  part  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that  sug- 
gestion, I  must  be  allowed  to  say  'tis  because  there  is  not  the  same  taste  and  relisl^in 
the  reading ;  and  indeed  it  is  too  true  that  the  difference  lies  not  in  the  real  worth  of 
the  subject,  so  much  as  m  the  gust  and  palate  of  the  reader. 

But  as  this  work  is  chiefly  recommended  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  it,  and  how 
to  make  the  good  uses  of  it  which  the  atory  all  along  recommends  to  them,  ao  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  readers  will  be  much  more  pleased  with  the  moral  than  the  fable, 
with  the  appUcatiott  than  with  the  relation,  and  with  the  end  of  the  writer  than  with  the 
life  of  the  person  written  of. 

There  is  in  this  story  abundance  of  delightful  incidente,  and  all  of  them  useiully 
applied*  There  is  an  agreeable  turn  artfully  given  them  in  the  relating,  that  naturally 
instructe  the  reader  either  one  way  or  another.  The  first  part  of  her  lewd  life  with 
the  young  genUeman  at  Colchester  has  so  many  happy  turns  given  it  to  expose  the 
crime,  and  warn  all  whose  circumstanoes  are  adapted  to  it  of  the  serious  end  of  such 
things ;  and  were  it  true  that  they  did  so»  and  that  they  constantly  adhered  to  that  rule 
as  the  test  of  their  acting  on  the  theatre,  much  might  be  said  in  their  favour. 

Througfaoot  the  infinite  variety  of  this  book,  this  fundamental  rule  is  most  strictly 
adhered  to ;  there  is  not  a  wicked  action  in  any  part  of  it,  bat  is  first  or  last  rendered 
unhappy  or  unfortunate.  There  is  not  a  superlative  Tillain  brought  upon  the  stage, 
but  either  he  is  brought  to  an  unhappy  end,  or  brought  to  be  a  penitent.  There  is  not 
an  ill  thing  mentioned,  but  it  is  condemned  even  in  the  relation ;  nor  a  virtnous,  just 
thing,  but  it  carries  its  praise  along  with  it  What  can  more  exactly  answer  the  rule 
laid  down  to  recommend  even  those  representations  of  things  which  have  so  maaaj 
other  just  objections  lying  against  them,— names  of  example^  of  bad  company,  of  obscene 

language^  and  the  like? 

.1 
I 

Upon  this  fisandation  this  book  is  recommended  to  the  reader,  as  a  work  f^rom  every  | 
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port  of  which  something  may  he  levmed,  and  some  just  and  religious  inference  is 
drawn,  hj  which  the  reader  will  have  something  of  instruction^  if  he  pleases  to  make 
ase  of  it. 

All  the  exploits  of  this  ladj  of  fame  in  her  depredations  upon  mankind  stand  as  so 
many  warnings  to  honest  people  tp  heware  of  them,  intimating  to  them  hy  what 
methods  innocent  people  are  drawn  in,  plundered)  and  robhed,  and,  by  consequence, 
bow  to  avoid  them.  Her  robbing  a  little  child,  dressed  fine  by  the  vanity  of  the 
mother^  to  go  to  the  danoing  school,  is  a  good  memento  to  such  people  hereafter ;  as  is 

i  likewise  her  jucldng  the  gold  watch  from  the  young  lady's  side  in  the  Park. 

I 

Her  getting  a  parcel  from  a  hair-brained  wench  at  the  coaches  in  St  John's  stiee^ 
her  booty  at  the  fire,  and  also  at  Harwidx,  all  give  us  excellent  warning  in  such 

i  cases  to  be  more  present  to  ourselves  in  sudden  surprises  of  every  sort. 

Her  application  to  a  sober  life  and  industrious  management  at  last  in  "^^rginia,  with 
her  transported  spouse,  is  a  story  fruitful  of  instruction  to  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  are  obliged  to  seek  their  re-establishment  abroad,  whether  by  the  misery  of  trans- 
portation or  other  disaster;  lettii^  them  know  that  diligence  and  application  have  their 
doe  encouragement,  even  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  and  that  no  case  can  be  so 
low,  so  despicable,  or  so  empty  of  prospect,  but  that  an  unwearied  industry  will  go  a 
great  way  to  deliver  us  from  it,  will  in  time  raise  the  meanest  creature  to  appear  again 
in  the  world,  and  give  him  a  new  cast  for  his  life. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  serious  inferences  which  we  are  led  by  the  hand  to  in  this 
book,  and  these  are  fully  sufficient  to  justify  any  man  in  recommending  it  to  the  world, 
and  mach  more  to  justify  the  publication  of  it. 

There  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  still  behind,  which  this  story  gives  some 
idea  K!^t  and  lets  us  into  the  parts  of  them ;  but  they  are,  either  of  them,  too  long  to  be 
brought  into  the  same  volume,  and  indeed  are,  as  I  may  call  them,  whole  volumes  of 
Ihemaelves,  viz. — 1.  The  Life  of  her  Governess,  as  she  calls  her,  who  had  run  through, 
it  seems,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  eminent  degrees  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  whore,  and  a 
bawd ;  a  midwife  and  a  midwife- keeper,  as  they  are  called ;  a  pawn-broker,  a  child- 
taker,  a  receiver  of  thieves  and  of  stolen  goods ;  and,  in  a  word,  herself  a  thief,  and  a 
breeder  up  of  thieves,  and  the  like,  and  yet,  at  last;  a  penitent 

The  second  is  the  life  of  her  transported  husband,  a  highwayman,  who,  it  seems, 
i'  lived  a  twelve  years'  life  of  successful  villany  upon  the  road,  and  even  at  last  came  off 


80  well  as  to  be  aTolontaer  transporty  not  aoonvkt,  and  in  wluMa  life  Umn is  an inow- 

dible  variety. 

Buty  as  I  saidy  there  are  things  too  long  to  bring  in  here,  so  neither  can  I  make  a 
promise  of  their  coming  out  hy  themselves. 


We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  this  history  is  carried  on  qidle  to  the  end  of  the  lifb  of 
this  famous  Moll  Flanders,  for  nobody  can  write  their  own  life  to  the  ftill  end  ci  it, 
unless  they  can  write  it  after  they  are  dead ;  hot  her  hnsband's  life  bdng  writlen  hy  a 
third  hand,  gives  a  fell  account  of  them  both,  how  long  they  Mved  togother  in  that 
country,  and  how  they  came  both  to  England  again,  after  about  dght  years ;  in 
which  time  they  were  grown  very  rich,  and  where  she  Mved,  ft  seems,  to  be  very 
old,  but  was  not  so  extraordinary  a  penitent  as  she  was  at  first;  it  srews  <mly 
that  indeed  she  always  spoke  wi&  abhorrenee  of  her  fermer  Bfe^  and  of  every  part 
of  it. 

In  her  last  scene  at  Maryland  and  Virginia,  many  pkasant  things  hapfwoed, 
which  make  that  part  of  her  life  very  agreedile;  but  they  are  not  told  widi  the 
same  elegance  as  those  accounted  for  by  hersdfi  so  it  is  still  to  the  snore  advaa- 

tagc  that  we  break  off  here. 
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THE 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


A    CAVALIEE; 

OB, 

A  MILITABY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  WARS  IN  GERlfANY  AND  THE 

WARS  IN  ENGLAND ; 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1682  TO  THE  TEAR  164a 

fnUTTEN  ABOVE  THRSSSCOBB  YEARS  AGO  BY  AN  MNBLISS  SmrTLMMlANt 

WHO     SERVED     FIRST     IN    THE    ARMT    OF    OUSTAYUS    ADOLPBUS, 

THE    GLORIOUS    UNO    OF    SWEDEN,    TILL    HIS    DEATH  ;     AND    AFTER    THAT    IN    TBI 

ROTAL   ARMT   OF   KINO   CHARLES  THE   FIRST|   WJig^  THE   BBaiNHINO  OF 

THE  EEBELItfOH   t1^  9^  MII»  09  THAT  WAR. 


"  Sic  «bi  delaetof  p«r  toira  armeBte  Ji 
Agrieola  inpoalto  ■ocUm  affaetat  armtro : 
lUl  indignanCet  quia  nondum  ToaBara  aatdta 
Aidva  Bodoraa  oarrix  daaoandit  in  Amai. 
In  diTaraa  trahanl*  atqva  cqvia  vincalm  laaunl 
YiribiM,  et  raria  eonfandant  limlCa  alieaa : 
Baud  aaeoa  iadonitaa  prsoapa  diaoardia  fratraa 
Aaparat."  Btat  Thcb*  lib.  1. 

*'  Bt  fratraa*  aalaaqae,  aaaa  rldarat  patraaqaa : 

Dapraaom  aat  dvlla  aefaa.**  Laaaa,  Lib.  4. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO 

THE     PRESENT     EDITION, 


Whether  this  interesting  work  is  considered  as  a  romance,  or  as  a  series  of  authentic 
memoirs,  in  which  the  only  fabulous  circumstance  is  the  existence  of  the  hero,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  best  description  of  either  species  of  com- 
position,  and  to  reflect  additional  lustre,  even  on  the  Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

There  is  so  much  simplicity  and  apparent  fidelity  of  statement  throughout  the 
narrative,  that  the  feelings  are  little  indebted  to  those  who  would  remove  the  veil ; 
and  the  former  editors,  perhaps,  have  acted  not  unwisely  in  leaving  the  circum- 
stances of  its  authenticity  in  their  original  obscurity.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier 
have  long,  however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Both  the  first  and  second  editions  were  published  without  date ;  but,  from  other 
evidence,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  Robinson  Crusoe, 
in  1720-1. 

A  few  Notes  have  been  added  to  the  present  edition,  collected  from  the  peri- 
odical publications  of  the  time  ( now  rare  and  curious ),  to  exhibit  the  exact 
omnddence  of  the  facts  themselves,  with  the  transactions  narrated  in  these  Memoirs. 

Edinburgh,  1809. 


THE    PREFACE    TO 


THE     FIRST    EDITION. 


As  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  probable  these  memorials  were  written  many  years  ago, 
I  the  persons  now  concerned  in  the  publication  assure  the  reader  that  they  have  had 
';   them  in  their  possession  finished,  as  they  now  appear,  above  twenty  years.     That  they 

were  so  long  ago  found  by  great  accident,  among  other  valuable  papers,  in  the  closet 
I  of  an  eminent  public  minister,  of  no  less  figure  than  one  of  King  William's  secretaries 
i   of  state. 

As  it  is  not  proper  to  trace  them  any  farther,  so  neither  is  there  any  need  to  trace 
them  at  all,  to  give  reputation  to  the  story  related,  seeing  the  actions  here  mentioned 
have  a  sufficient  sanction  from  all  the  histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  admirable  manner  of  relating  them,  and  the  wonderAil  variety  of 
incidents  with  which  they  are  beautified  in  the  course  of  a  private  gentleman's  story, 
add  such  delight  in  the  reading,  and  give  such  a  lustre,  as  well  to  the  accounts  them- 
selves as  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor,  that  no  story,  we  believe,  extant  in  the 
world,  ever  came  abroad  with  such  advantage. 

I  It  must  naturally  g^vc  some  concern  in  the  reading,  that  the  name  of  a  person  of 

so  much  gallantry  and  honour,  and  so  many  ways  valuable  to  the  world,  should  be  lost 


to  the  reader*  We  asnire  them  no  small  labour  haa  been  thrown  away  upon  the 
inquiry ;  aid iA M tli¥e  Uai  Me  to  arrtfe  to  rf  dllcofery  in  thk  tftur  ia^thata 
memorandum  was  found  with  this  manuscript  in  these  wordsi  but  not  signed  by  any 
name,  only  the  two  letters  of  a  name,  wUth  glides  us  no  light  into  the  matter ;  which 
meoMiir  was  as  foUowsi^-* 

MBMOftAMtfvifti^  §Mbi  dill  iUnaaeripi  among  my  iatber^s  writingsi  and  I  under- 
sland  tlml  he  gtil  ima  ia  {ihnider  ati  or  after,  the  fight  at  Woreestar,  where  he 
atfTodsttlllitfollif  •-^^-'^'sl^gimentof  horseonthesideoftheparliame^      LK. 

N.  D^— n*  mmmuipk  eoataina  In  ioeoimft  of  the  Restoration. 

As  tUs  hai  bCM  of  flo  UM  but  Id  termitiafte  the  inquiry  after  the  pennHf  s^  hftw- 
etef,  it  seems  Moftl  nituMlly  to  giro  an  attthority  to  the  ofighial  ei  tlie  Worki  ¥isr^ 
lliat  it  was  born  of  A  soldier;  and  bdeed  H  i^,  through  etetf  pari,  relaied  Hftth  lo 
soldieily  a  llyltf,  fend  hi  the  tery  language  of  the  field,  that  it  seetns  impossible  anythiog 
but  the  f  ery  plMoll  Who  HU  pl%senl  b  every  action  here  related,  ccfuM  be  the  felatot 
^theitt. 

The  acoounts  of  battles,  the  sieges,  and  the  several  actions  of  which  this  work  is 
so  fidl,  fere  all  t^eotded  ifi  the  histories  of  those  times ;  such  as  the  great  bailie  of 
Leipsick,  th«  lAfikilig  Of  Magdeburg,  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  the  passhig  the  riter 
Leek  In  BavafUt  ■Oeh  also  ai  the  battles  of  Eeynlon,  or  Edge^Hill;  the  baittes  of 
Newbury,  Marston-Moor,  and  Naseby,  and  the  like.  They  are  aU,  we  lay,  reeorded 
in  other  histories,  and  written  by  those  who  lived  in  those  times ;  and,  perhaps,  had 
good  authority  for  what  they  wrote.  But  do  those  relations  give  any  of  the  beautiful 
ideas  of  things  formed  in  this  aseDonl?  Hare  they  one  half  of  the  drcumstanoes  and 
incidents  of  the  actiona  themsdves  that  this  man's  eyes  were  witness  to,  and  which  his 
memory  has  thus  piesei ted?  He  that  has  read  the  best  accounts  of  those  battles  wOl 
be  surprised  to  see  tlie  particulars  of  the  story  so  preserved,  so  nicely,  and  so  agreeably 
described;  and  will  confess  what  we  alkgei  that  the  story  b  inimital>ly  told ;  and  even 
the  i^real  actions  of  the  glorious  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  recdve  a  lustre  from  this 
ittan*s  IreUtioill,  Whli^  ike  world  was  never  made  sensible  of  before,  iind  Whkh  the 
present  ||e  hai  Iftui^  W&nted  of  Ute,  In  order  to  give  thdr  affections  H  turn  in  fkvoor  of 
hb  hie  ^rioiU  tkceeliof. 

tn  tlie  story  of  our  own  country's  unnatural  wars  tie  carries  on  Uie  same  spirit 
Itow  effectually  does  he  record  the  virtues  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Charles  I,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  ftequentiy  enters  upon  the  mistakes  of  his  Majesty's  conduct, 
aftd  Of  hil  Mendii  WMeh  g^  his  Olten^es  all  those  fttal  advantages  against  him ;  which 
ended  hi  Iho  oferUUNiW  of  liis  AMiies,  the  loss  of  hhi  crown  and  lifb»  and  the  nun  of 
vne  cmuittunsD. 

In  ill  Us  AceOdhtl  lid  doOl  Jttltiee  to  his  enemies,  and  honours  the  merits  of  those 
whose  cause  he  fohghl  agAbst ;  ahd  many  accounts  recorded  m  his  story  are  not  to  be 
fbimd  even  b  the  best  htslories  of  those  times. 

What  applause  does  he  give  to  the  gaUaatry  of  Sir  Thomas  Faiifhx,  to  hia  modesty, 
to  his  eondnefty  under  which  he  himself  waa  subdued,  and  to  the  justice  he  did  the 
King's  iMopa  Wkn  lliejr  bdd  ddWh  thehr  arms. 

His  diMngtkAl  of  the  Scots  troops  b  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  tlie  beha- 
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Tiotir  of  the  party  under  the  Earl  of  Holland^  who  went  oyer  agunst  them,  are 
admirable ;  and  his  oensore  of  their  eonduct,  who  pushed  the  King  upon  the  quarrel, 
and  then  would  not  let  him  fight,  is  no  more  than  what  many  of  the  King's  friends 
(thoagh  less  knowing  as  soldiers)  have  often  complained  of. 

In  a  word*  this  work  is  a  confutation  of  many  errors  in  aU  the  writers  upon  the 
subject  of  our  wan  in  England,  and  eyen  in  that  extraordinary  history  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  but  the  editors  were  so  just,  that  when,  near  twenty  years  ago,  a 
penon  who  had  written  a  whole  yohune  in  folio,  by  way  of  answer  to,  and  confutation 
of,  Clarendon's  history  of  the  rebellion,  would  have  borrowed  the  clauses  in  this 
account,  which  clash  with  thai  history,  and  confront  it,  we  say^  the  editors  were  so 
just  as  to  refuse  them. 

There  can  be  nothing  objeetod  against  the  general  credit  of  this  work,  seeing  its 
tnith  is  establislMd  upon  uoitenal  history  i  and  almost  all  the  fhets,  especially  those  of 
moment,  are  confirmed  for  their  general  part  by  all  the  writers  of  those  times.  If  they 
aie  here  embellished  witii  particulars,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  that  is  the 
besBty  we  boast  of;  and  tbkt  it  is  that  must  reoomtnend  this  work  to  all  the  men  of 
lense  and  judgment  that  read* 

The  only  objection  we  find  possible  to  make  against  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not  carried 
on  ikrther ;  or,  as  we  may  say^  finiihed  with  the  finishing  the  war  of  the  time ;  and  this 
we  eomplaln  of  also»  Bui  then  we  eomplain  of  it  as  a  misibrtune  to  the  world,  not  as 
i  fault  hi  the  author ;  foi*  how  do  we  know  but  that  this  author  might  carry  it  on,  and 
hare  another  part  finished  which  might  not  fall  into  the  same  hands,  or  may  still 
remsiD  with  some  of  his  family^  and  whieh  they  cannot  indeed  publish  to  make  it  seem 
anything  perfbet^  fbr  want  of  the  other  parts  which  we  hate^  and  which  we  hare  now 
made  pdblic.  Nor  is  it  very  improbable  kit  that,  if  any  such  ifttrther  part  is  in  being, 
the  publishmg  these  two  parts  may  oooaaion  the  proprietors  of  the  third  to  let  the 
worid  eee  it;  and  that,  by  snob  a  disooTety,  the  name  of  the  person  may  also  come  to 
be  known,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  satisAction  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  us. 

This,  howeyer,  must  be  said,  that  if  the  same  aufhOr  should  haye  written 
snother  part  of  this  wei^,  and  earned  it  on  to  the  end  9i  those  times ;  yes,  as  the 
residae  of  those  mdandioly  days,  to  the  Restoration)  wete  filled  withi  the  intrigues  of 
geyemment,  the  political  management  ef  illegal  power,  and  the  dissensions  and  factions 
of  a  people,  who  were  then  eyen  in  themselyes  but  a  fiidion,  and  that  there  was  yery 
litde  action  in  the  field,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  author,  who  was  a  man  of 
anns,  had  little  share  b  those  things,  and  might  not  care  to  trouble  himself  with  looking 
at  them. 

Butt  beddea  all  this^  it  might  happen  that  he  might  go  abroad  again  at  that  time, 
IS  noet  of  the  gentlemen  ef  quali^,  and  who  had  an  abhorrence  for  the  power  that 
then  goyemed  here,  did.  Nor  are  we  certain  that  he  might  liye  to  the  end  of  that 
thne,  so  we  can  giye  no  account  whether  he  had  any  share  in  the  subsequent  actions  of 
that  time. 

It  is  enough  that  we  hate  the  authorities  aboye  to  recommend  this  part  to  us  that 
is  now  published ;  the  relation,  we  are  persuaded,  will  recommend  itself,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  needful,  because  nothing  more  can  inyite  than  the  story  itself,  which,  when  the 
reader  enters  intcs  he  will  find  it  yery  hard  to  get  out  of,  until  he  has  gone  through  it. 
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THE    PUBLISHER   OF 

THE    SECOND    EDITION 

TO    THE    READER.* 


The  following  historical  memoirs  are  writ  with  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  pleasing  all  such  as  can  form  any  just  pretensions  to  either. 
However,  as,  upon  reading  of  a  book,  it  is  a  question  that  naturally  occurs,  *' Who  is 
the  author  ?"  and  as  it  is  too  much  the  custom  in  these  days  to  form  our  sentiments  of 
a  performance,  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  from  the  sentiments  we  form  of  the 
writer,  the  present  re-publication  of  these  memoirs  will  renew  an  inquiry  wUch  has 
been  often  made—"  Who  wrote  them  ?"  Some  have  imagined  the  whole  to  he  a 
romance ;  if  it  be,  it  is  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  I  ever  read.  It  has  all  the 
features  of  truth,  it  is  clothed  with  her  simplicity,  and  adorned  wtth  her  channs. 
Without  hasard  I  may  venture  to  say,  were  all  romance  writers  to  follow  this  author's 
example,  their  works  would  yield  entertainment  to  philosophers,  as  well  as  serre  for  the 
amusement  of  beaux-esprits.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  our  author,  whoever  he  was, 
had  been  early  concerned  in  the  actions  he  relates.  It  is  certain,  no  man  could  hate 
given  a  description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston-Moor  to  Rochdale,  and  from  thence 
over  the  moors  to  the  north,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  and  In  so  exact  a  nunner, 
unless  he  had  really  travelled  over  Uie  very  ground  he  describes.  I  could  point  out 
many  other  instances  in  the  course  of  the  memoirs,  which  evidence  that  the  author 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  towns,  battles,  sieges,  &C.,  and  a  party  in  the 
actions  he  relates.  But,  as  it  is  needless  to  do  this,  all  that  remains  is,  to  trace  our 
author  to  his  name. 

He  says  he  was  second  son  to  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  who  was  made  a  peer  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I,  whose  seat  ]ff  dght  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  This 
account  suits  no  one  so  well  as  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  second  son  to  Richard  Newport, 
of  High  Ercoll,  Esq. ;  which  Richard  was  created  Lord  Newport,  October  14, 1642. 
This  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  whom  we  suppose  our  author  to  be^  was,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, made  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  probably  in  reward  of  his  zeal  and  good 
services  for  the  royal  cause.f 

The  several  illustrations  these  memoirs  furnish  to  the  history  of  those  times  they 
refer  to,  the  variety  of  adventures  they  contain,  and  the  elegant  account  given  hereiD 
of  the  wars  in  Germany  and  England,  will  abundantly  recommend  them  to  the  canons. 

*  Printed  at  Leeda,  by  James  Lister,  without  date. 

t  The  original  title-page  of  these  memoirs  runs  thoa : — 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  or,  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  and  the  Wan  in 
England;  from  the  year  1632  to  the  year  1648. 

Written  Bbove  four-score  years  ago  by  an  English  gentleman  who  senred  first  In  the  amy  ^ 
GosUVQs  Adolphus,  the  glorious  King  of  Sweden*  till  his  death;  and,  after  that,  la  the  royal anay 
of  KUig  Charlea  I,  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  end  of  that  war. 

"  sic  ubi  deleetofl  per  terra  urmenta  jurcneM 

Agrioola  iMpofltao  Mclare  affectet  antn ; 

Illi  faidifiiaiites  quia  nondnm  Tooicn  innlto 

Ardaa  nodotos  oerTix  dctecndit  in  Ahmw, 

In  dlTcrn  tralmiit,  fttqne  squto  TencuU  lazaat 

Vfaibu,  et  Ttrio  eoDfaadant  Uoilte  ■«koa ; 

Hftnd  lecqa  Indomitoi  precept  diicofdia  ratrM 
Aaperat."  Stat.  Tflii.  LUt  !• 

•'  Bt  FnueB,  nototqae  ium  videf*,  patiwqva  i 
^  Depreraam  eit  cirUe  nefaa.**  LrcAii,  Lib,  4* 

"  ^^^ 1 '  — """^ 
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MEMOIRS    OF    A    CAVALIER. 


It  may  suffice  the  reader*  withoat  being  very 
inqoiiittve  after  my  name,  that  I  was  born  in  the 
oooiity  of  Salois  in  the  vear  1608,  under  the 
goTemment  of  what  star  i  was  never  astrologer 
enough  to  examine ;  but  the  consequences  of  my 
life  may  allow  me  to  suppose  some  extraordinary 
iniluence  affected  my  birth. 

If  there  be  anything  in  dreams  also,  my  mother, 
who  wss  mighty  observant  that  way,  toolc  minutes, 
^hich  I  have  since  seen  in  the  first  leaf  of  her 
pmer-book,  of  several  strange  dreams  she  bad 
fffade  she  was  with  child  of  her  second  son,  which 
wu  myself. 

Once  she  noted  that  she  dreamed  she  was 
carried  away  by  a  regiment  of  hone,  and  de- 
livered In  the  fields  of  a  son  that,  as  soon  as  it 
w  boro;  had  two  wings  came  out  of  its  back, 
lad  in  half  an  hour's  time  flew  away  from  her ; 
and  the  very  evening  before  I  was  born  she 
dreamed  she  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  son,  and 
that  oil  the  while  she  was  in  labour  a  man  stood 
under  her  window  beating  on  a  kettle-drum, 
«bich  very  much  discomposed  her. 

My  Utha  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  plentiful 
fortune,  having  an  estate  of  above  5^0001  per 
^nm,  of  a  family  nearly  allied  to  several  of  the 
prifidpal  nobility,  and  lived  about  six  miles  from 
the  town  of  High  Ercol ;  and  my  mother  being 
at- ,  on  some  particular  occasion,  was  sur- 
prised there  at  a  friend's  house,  and  brought  me 
very  safe  into  the  world. 

I  was  my  father's  second  son,  and  therefore 
w'u  not  altogether  so  much  slighted  as  younger 
^Bs  of  good  fiunlHes  generally  are ;  but  my  father 
saw  something  in  my  genius  also  which  particu- 
larijr  pleased  him,  and  so  made  him  take  extras 
ordinary  care  of  my  education. 

I  was  taught,  therefore,  by  the  best  masters 
tbat  could  be  had,  everything  that  was  needful 
70  accomplish  a  young  gentleman  for  the  world ; 
ud  at  seventeen  years  old  my  tutor  told  my 
father  an  academic  education  was  very  proper 
for  a  person  of  quality,  and  he  thought  me  very 
fit  for  it;  so  my  father  entered  me  of  Wadham 
College,  in  Oxford,  where  I  continued  three 
years. 

A  coDegiate  life  did  not  suit  me  at  all,  though 
I  loved  books  wdl  enough.  It  was  never  de- 
flgned  that  I  should  be  dtner  a  lawyer,  physician, 
or  divme ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  father  that  I  thought 
I  had  stayed  there  long  enough  for  a  gentleman, 
and  with  his  leave  I  desired  to  give  him  a  visit. 


During  my  stay  at  Oxford,  though  I  passed 
through  the  proper  exercises  of  the  house,  vet 
my  chief  reading  was  upon  history  and  geography, 
as  those  pleased  my  mind  best,  and  suppUed  mo 
with  ideas  most  suitable  to  my  genius;  by  the 
former  I  understood  what  great  actions  had  been 
done  in  the  world ;  and  by  the  latter  I  understood 
where  they  had  been  done. 

My  father  readily  complied  with  my  desire  of 
coming  home ;  for,  besides  that  he  thought,  as  I 
did,  that  three  years  at  the  university  was  enough ; 
he  also  most  passionately  loved  me,  and  began  to 
think  of  my  settling  near  him. 

Ac  my  arrival  I  found  myself  extraordinarily 
caressed  by  my  father,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
particular  delight  in  my  conversation.  My  mother, 
who  lived  in  perfect  union  with  him  both  in  de- 
sires and  affection,  received  me  very  passionately ; 
apartments  were  provided  for  me  by  myself,  and 
horses  and  servants  allowed  me  in  particular. 

My  father  never  went  a-hunting,  an  exercise 
he  was  exceedingly  fond  of,  but  he  would  have 
me  with  hhm ;  and  it  pleased  him  when  he  found 
I  liked  the  sport.  I  lived  thus,  in  all  the  pleasures 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  enjoy,  for  about  a  year 
more ;  when  going  out  one  morning  with  him  to 
hunt  a  stag,  and  having  had  a  very  hard  chase, 
and  gotten  a  great  way  off  from  home,  we  had 
leisure  enough  to  ride  gently  back ;  and  as  we  re- 
turned took  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discourse 
with  me  concemhug  my  manner  of  settling  in  the 
world 

He  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness, 
that  be  loved  me  above  all  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  therefore  he  intended  to  do  well 
for  roe;  that  mv  eldest  brother  behig  already 
married  and  settled,  he  had  dedgned  the  same 
for  me,  and  proposed  a  very  advantageous  match 
with  a  young  lady  of  very  extraordhiary  fortune 
and  merit,  and  offered  to  make  me  a  settlement 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  he 
said  he  could  purchase  for  me  without  diminish- 
ing his  paternal  estate. 

There  was  too  much  kindness  and  affection  ia 
this  discourse  not  to  affect  me  exceedingly ;  I  told 
him  1  would  perfectly  resign  myself  to  his  will 
But  as  my  father  had,  together  with  his  love  for 
me,  a  very  nice  judgment  in  his  discourse^  he 
fixed  his  eyes  very  attentively  on  min  and 
though  my  answers  were  without  the  least  re- 
serve, yet  he  thought  he  saw  some  uneasiness  In 
me  at  the  proposiu,  and  from  thence  condoded 


that  my  compliance  wtm  rather  an  act  of  discre- 
tion than  inclination ;  and  though  I  seemed  so 
absolutely  given  up  to  what  he  had  proposed,  yet 
my  answers  were  really  an  effect  of  my  obedience, 
rather  than  my  choice;  so  he  returned  very 
quick  upon  me — 

'*  Look  you,  son ;  though  I  give  you  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  yet  I  would  have  you 
be  very  plain  with  me  ;  for  if  your  sentiments  do 
not  Bgret  with  mine,  I  will  ba  your  adviser,  but 
will  never  impost  upon  you  i  and  therefore  let 
me  know  your  mind  freely.** 

**  I  don*t  reckon  myself  capable*  sir/*  said  I, 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  "  to  make  so  good  a 
choice  for  myself  as  you  can  for  me ;  and  tBimgh 
my  opinion  differed  from  yours,  its  being  your 
opinion  would  reform  mine,  and  my  judgment 
would  as  readily  comply  as  my  duty.** 

**!  gather,  at  least,  from  thence,"  said  toy 
father,  '*  that  your  designs  lay  another  way  belbre, 
however  they  may  now  complv  with  mine ;  and 
ther^re  I  would  know  what  it  was  you  would 
have  asked  of  me,  if  I  had  not  offered  this  to  you ; 
and  vou  must  not  deny  me  your  obedience  In 
this,  if^^u  expect  I  should  believe  your  readiness 
In  the  other." 

'•  Sir,**  said  I,  <*  it  was  Impossible  I  should  lay 
out  fbr  myself  just  what  you  have  proposed;  but 
if  my  Inclmations  were  never  so  contrary,  at  your 
command  they  shall  be  made  known,  yet  I  de- 
clare them  to  be  wholly  subject  to  your  order.  I 
confess  my  thoughts  did  not  tend  towards  mar- 
riage, or  a  settlement ;  for  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  question  vour  care  of  me,  yet  I  thought  a  gen- 
tleman ought  alwavs  to  see  somethkig  of  the 
world  before  he  confined  himself  to  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  and  If  I  had  asked  your  content  to 
anything,  It  should  have  been  to  give  me  leavt  to 
travel  fbr  a  short  time,  in  order  to  qualiQr  myself 
that  I  may  appear  at  home  like  a  son  to  to  good 
a  father." 

"  In  what  capacity  would  you  travel  T  replied 
my  father :  **  you  must  go  abroad  either  as  aprl- 
vafe  gentleman,  as  a  scholar,  or  at  a  soldier. 

"  If  it  were  in  the  latter  capacity,  rfr/  said  t, 
returning  prettv  quick,  '*!  nope  I  should  not 
dishonour  myself;  but  I  am  not  so  determined 
as  not  to  be  ruled  by  your  judgment** 

•*  Truly,**  replied  my  father,  <*  I  see  no  war 
abroad  at  this  time  worth  a  man's  appearing  in, 
whether  we  talk  of  the  cause  or  the  encourage- 
ment ;  and  inaeed,  son,  I  am  afitiid  you  need  not 
go  far  for  adventures  of  that  nature,  for  thhigt 
seem  to  look  as  if  this  part  of  Europe  would  find 
us  work  enough.** 

My  father  then  spoke  relating  to  the  quarrel 
likely  to  happen  between  the  iUng  of  England 
and  the  Spaniard,*  for  I  believe  he  had  do  notion 
of  a  civil  war  in  his  head. 

In  short,  mv  father,  perceiving  my  Inclinations 
very  forward  for  travelling,  gave  me  leave,  upon 
condition  t  would  promise  to  return  In  two  yean 
al  furthest,  or  sooner,  if  he  sent  for  me. 

While  I  was  at  Oxford  I  happened  to  fall  Into 
the  society  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good 
famfly»  but  of  low   fortune*  being  a  younger 


*  VpimihB  breteh  of  tbe matdi  betwwa  fk« Klof  of 
iBtftatta  ud  the  Iftltota  of  Spate,  and  jpaniailatly 
«M  tha  old  vaamlboiviai  tUKim§9tjSm^uA 


brother ;  and  who  had  indeed  Instillsd  into  me 
the  first  desire  of  going  abroad,  and  who  I  knew 
passionately  longed  to  travel,  but  hod  not  nifi. 
cient  allowance  to  defray  hit  eipmses  as  a  gen- 
tleman. 

We  had  contneted  a  very  ckise  frienddiip, 
and  our  tempers  being  very  agreeable  to  one 
inother,  we  daily  enjoyed  the  coavenatioa  of 
lettera.  He  wat  of  a  geoeronti  free  dSspositioo, 
without  tlie  leatt  afiacAatton  or  deceit,  a  hand- 
some  ^rdper  pMtoft»  iti^nt  Mf  I  v^ry  gtodmien, 
and  brate  to  tM  Idtt  dttrw. 

Hit  name  wat  Fleldmg,  and  we  called  him 
captain,  though  a  very  mutual  title  in  a  eoQege; 
hoc  fliia  had  tMM  hand  in  tlie  appeUation,  for  he 
had  certainly  the  Unet  of  a  tokiier  drawn  m  his 
countenance. 

I  fanparted  to  him  the  reaolntiont  I  had  taken, 
and  that  Ihadiaylhtbar'teuiienttoflesbnMd; 
and  woald  gladly  knaw  Wt  ttdad  idiether  he 
would  aeeonptny  iM^  Ha  wiota  mn  won!  he 
would  with  ^  tab  haaii 

Mvfather«  when  ha  taW  Mm  (fbr  I  seollbr 
hln  Imniadialaly  to  oena  to  tne  J  very  nuch  tp- 
proved  ny  dioioe ;  to  we  got  ovreqolptge  readf, 
and  came  away  tbt  London. 

It  wat  on  the  m  of  April,  1600^  when  we  em- 
barked  at  Dover,  landed  in  a  fcwhoonat  Cahis, 
and  immediately  took  pott  fbr  PHrb. 

I  shall  not  troobla  the  reader  wHfa  a  Jooma}  of 
mvtravelt,  nor  with  the  detcriptkni  of  placet, 
which  every  geographer  tan  do  better  than  I; 
but  thete  memolft  befog  oftty  a  relatkm  of  what 
happened  to  ourtelvet,  or  ia  Dor  own  knowledge, 
I  than  confine  mttdf  to  that  part  oaly. 

We  had  faideed  tone  dfverong  pttssgesinoar 
journey  to  Puk;  fint  tha  horse  mv  conrade 
rode  upon  Ibtt  to?ery  MOMWtth  a  slip,th8the 
eonldnotgOb  •»!  hardly  ataod:  and  tha  Mow 
that  rode  with  at  expiwt  (iretended  to  ride  away 
to  a  town  five  milet  dittant  to  get  a  f^eih  hone, 
and  to  left  at  OB  the  road  wltti  one  hone  betwixt 
ut.  Wa  fbllowed  at  well  at  we  oonh),  but  hdng 
ttrangert,  mitted  the  war,  aod  wandeicd  mach 
oat  of  the  road.  Whether  tho«it&  petfonned 
In  reasonable  tfane.  or  not,  wo  oould  not  bo  rare: 
but  if  It  had  not  been  fbr  aa  old  pri«t,ire  had 
never  fcotid  him. 

We  met  this  good  ma&  by  acddent,  neara 
little  vllltge  whereof  he  wat  carate :  we  ipoke 
Latin  enough  jott  to  maka  hhn  undtrttsud  as, 
and  he  did  not  tpeak  It  much  better  hfanself: 
bat  he  took  nt  into  the  vflbge  to  hit  house,  gave 
at  wfaie  and  bread,  and  entartafaied  at  with  weo- 
derftil  courtesy.  After  tfate  he  teat  faito  the 
village,  hfred  a  peatant,  and  a  horte  for  oiy  osp- 
tabi,  and  tent  hun  to  gnide  at  tato  the  road. 

At  parting,  he  made  a  great  many  ootflpUnKot' 
to  OS  In  fVench,  which  we  eonid  Jott  anderstsnd ; 
but  the  lam  wat,  to  exeate  him  Ibr  a  ousstioohe 
wat  IncUntd  to  ask.  After  leave  to  nteirogite 
what  he  pleated,  It  wat,  If  we  wanted  any  inooey 
fbr  the  purtaanoe  of  oar  jouraey,  and  paOed  oat 
two  pittolet,  whidi  he  oiTerod  either  to  giveor 
lend  at. 

t  mention  thit  exceeding  oonttety  of  the  etft^ 
because,  though  dvUlty  It  fory  noeh  fa  force  is 
F^vnce,  and  especially  to  ttrahgen,  yet  *Us  t 
very  unatoalthmg  to  bate  them  part  with  their 
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yit  lei  the  priest  know,  lint,  that  we  did  not 
want  mooey,  and,  neit,  that  we  were  very  len* 
able  of  the  oMigatkm  ho  oflbred  ui ;  and  I  told 
him  ta  perticular,  if  I  lived  to  tee  him  again  I 
Toald  iekoo#ledge  it. 

TUtteddent  of  oor  horse  was,  aa  we  after- 
vards  ibuad,  of  some  use  to  us.  We  had  left 
our  two  lervants  behind  at  Calais  to  bring  our 
bagi^age  after' us,  by  reason  of  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  eaptalii  of  the  packet  and  the  custom- 
boiue  officer,  which  could  not  be  adjusted,  and 
we  were  wiihiog  to  be  at  Paris :  the  fellows  fol- 
lowed SI  ikst  as  they  could ;  and  let  us  know, 
as  near  as  we  eould  learn,  in  the  time  we  lost  our 
WSJ,  tbej  were  robbed,  and  our  portmanteaus 
opeoed.  The  villains  took  what  they  pleased ; 
bat  ts  there  was  no  money,  only  linen  and  neces- 
ttries,  the  loss  was  not  great 

Our  guide  conveyed  us  to  Amiens,  where  we 
foQfld  &e  express  and  our  two  servants,  whom 
tbenpreis  met  on  the  road,  and  having  a  spare 
hone,  had  brought  back  with  him  hither. 

We  took  this  for  a  good  omen  of  our  success- 
ful joQmey,  having  escaped  a  danger  which 
nitrht  have  been  greater  to  us  than  it  was  to  our 
<«tYantg ;  for  the  highwaymen  hi  Fhince  do  not 
uhrsTs  give  a  traveller  the  civility  of  bidding 
Mm  stand  and  deliver  his  Money,  but  ft«quently 
&re  upon  him  first,  and  then  take  his  money. 

Wc  stayed  one  day  at  Amiens  to  adjust  this 
jitfte  diiotder,  and  walked  about  the  town,  and 
<^9  the  great  ehnreh,  but  saw  nothing  very  re- 
markable there ;  but  going  across  a  broad  street 
nftr  the  great  church,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
ifuiog  at  a  mountebank  doctor,  who  made  a 
Ion;  haraHgDe  to  them  with  a  thousand  antic 
P^ares,  and  gave  out  bills  this  way,  and  boxes 

,  of  phrnc  that  way,  and  had  a  great  trade ;  when 
00  a  sodden  the  people  raised  a  cry  of  Larron  I 
'arron!  ( in  Bngttsh,  thief  I  thief  I)  on  the  other 

:  ndc  the  street,  and  all  the  auditors  ran  away 

I  from  the  doctor  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 

>  AoHmg  the  rest  we  went  to  see,  and  the  case 

[  v>s  short  and  plain  enough. 

j  Two  English  gentlemen  and  a  Scotchman, 
tmeOera,  as  we  were,  stood  looking  at  this 
prating  empbic^  and  one  of  them  caught  a  fellow 
P><:king  his  pof&et :  he  had  got  some  of  the  gen- 
tleoun's  money,  for  he  dropt  two  or  three  pieces 

joit  bjr  him,  and  bad  got  hold  of  bis  watch,  but 
^>^  iQTprised,  let  it  slip  again.     My  reason  for 

tclliog  this  story  is  for  tbs  agility  of  its  numage- 

neot 

1^  thief  had  his  seconds  so  ready,  that  as 
»on  as  the  Engliahman  had  seized  him,  they  fell 
^  pntaaded  to  be  mighty  zealous  for  the  stran- 
ger,  taking  the  fdlow  by  the  throat,  and  making 
^  great  bustle.  The  gentleman,  not  doubting 
tiQt  the  man  was  secured,  let  go  his  own  hold  of 
hio,  and  left  hhn  to  them.  The  hubbub  was 
S^eat,  and  *twas  these  men  cried  Larron  1  lar- 
fos  I  but  with  a  dexteiity  peculiar  to  themselves 
Bad  let  the  ri^t  fellow  go,  and  pretended  to 
^sU  upon  one  of  their  own  gang. 

At  last  tbev  bring  the  fellow  to  the  gentleman, 
U)  aik  him  what  he  had  done ;  who,  when  he 
•jw  the  person  they  had  seized,  presently  told 
them  thst  was  not  the  man :  they  then  seemed 
to  be  in  more  consternation  than  before,  and 
*PTead  theasselves  aU  over  the  street,  cryhig 


Larron  1  larron  I  preiendmg  to  aearoh  for  tha 
thlof,-*-and  so  one  one  way,  and  one  another'* 
they  were  all  gone—the  noise  went  ove^— the 
gentlemen  stood  looking  one  at  aaoUier»  and  tha 
bawling  doctor  began  to  have  the  orewd  ihoat 
him  again. 

This  was  the  first  French  trick  I  bad  the  d^ 
portunity  of  seeing ;  but  i  was  told  they  haft  * 
great  many  more  as  dexterous  as  this. 

We  soon  got  acquainted  with  these  gentleilien« 
who  were  going  to  Paris  as  well  as  us  i  so  the 
next  day  we  made  up  our  company  with  theift. 
and  were  a  pretty  troop  of  Ave  gentiemeD  and 
four  servants. 

We  had  no  design  to  stav  long  at  Paris  i 
indeed,  excepting  the  dty  itscH  there  was  hoi 
much  to  be  seen.  Cardinal  Ridielieo»  who  waa 
not  only  a  supreme  minister  of  the  churoh,  but 
prime  minister  of  the  state,  was  now  made  also 
general  of  the  king's  forces,  with  a  title  never 
known  in  France  &fore  nor  since,  vis.  Lienten* 
ant-general  au  Place  du  Roy,  in  the  king's  steady 
or,  as  some  have  since  translated  it,  representhig 
the  person  of  the  king. 

under  this  character  he  pretended  to  execute 
the  royal  powers  in  the  army  without  ap|jtal  to 
the  king,  or  without  waiting  for  orders  {  and 
having  deptfted  from  Paris  the  whiter  before,  had 
now  actually  begun  the  war  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  hi  the  process  of  which  he  restored  the 
Duke  of  Mantua;  and  having  taken  Pigneroi 
from  the  duke,  put  it  into  such  a  state  of  defence 
as  he  could  never  force  it  out  of  his  hands.  The 
cardinal  reduced  the  duke  rather  by  good  con- 
duct and  mansgement  than  by  force,  to  make 
peace  without  it ;  and  annexing  it  to  the  crown 
of  France,  has  ever  sinee  been  a  thorn  tn  his 
foot,  and  has  always  made  the  peace  of  Savoy 
lame  and  precarious.  Fhuice  has  since  made  Pig- 
neroi one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 

The  cardinal,  with  all  the  military  part  of  the 
court,  was  in  the  field,  and  the  kuig,  to  be 
near  him,  was  gone  with  the  Queen  and  all  the 
court,  just  before  I  reached  IHiris,  to  reside  at 
Lyons.  All  these  considered,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  at  Paris :  the  court  looked  like  a  oitisea's 
house  when  the  family  are  gone  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  thought  the  whole  city  looked  very 
melancholy,  compared  to  the  fine  things  I  had 
heard  of  it. 

The  queen-mother  4nd  her  party  were  cha- 
grined at  the  cardinal,  who,  though  he  owed  his 
grandeur  to  her  immediate  favour,  was  now  grown 
too  great  any  longer  to  be  at  the  command  of  her 
majesty,  or  indeed  in  her  interest ;  and  therefore 
the  queen  was  dissatisfied,  and  her  party  looked 
very  much  down. 

The  Protestants  were  everywhere  disconsolate  t 
for  the  losses  they  had  received  at  Rochelle* 
Nismes,  and  Montpellier,  had  reduced  them  to 
an  absolute  dependence  on  the  king's  will,  with- 
out possible  hopes  of  ever  recovering  themselves, 
or  being  so  much  as  in  a  condition  to  take  arms 
for  their  relieion;  and  therefore  the  wisest  of 
them  plainly  foresaw  their  own  entire  reduction, 
as  it  since  came  to  pass :  and  I  remember  very 
well,  that  a  Protestant  gentleman  told  me  onoe» 
as  wc  were  passing  ftom  Orleans  to  Lyons,  that 
the  English  had  ndned  themt  "and  therefore,** 
says  he,  **  I  thhdi  the  next  oeoaiiMl  the  king 
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takes  to  mo  ui  01,  as  I  know  twill  not  be  long 
before  he  doM,  we  mast  all  flyover  to  England, 
whm  you  are  bound  to  maintain  us  for  having 
helped  to  turn  us  ont  of  our  own  country." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  saying  the  Eng- 
lish had  done  it  ? 

He  returned  short  upon  me—"  I  do  not  mean," 
sayshe^  **by  not  relieving  Rochelle,  but  by  help- 
faig  to  ruin  Rochelle,  when  you  and  the  Dutch 
lent  ships  to  beat  our  fleet,  which  all  the  ships  in 
FVanoe  could  not  have  done  without  you.*' 

I  was  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  this  before,  and  therefore  was  something 
startled  at  the  charge ;  but  when  I  came  to  dis- 
course with  this  gentleman,  I  soon  saw  the  truth 
of  what  he  said  was  undeniable,  and  have  sinoe 
reflected  on-it  with  regret,  that  the  naval  power 
of  the  Protestants,  which  was  then  superior  to 
the  royal,  would  certainly  have  been  the  recovery 
of  all  their  fortunes,  had  it  not  been  unhappily 
broken  by  their  brethren  of  England  and  HoU 
land,  the  former  lending  seven  men-of-war,  and 
the  latter  twenty,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Rochellers'  fleet;  and  by  those  very  shins  the 
fleet  were  actually  beat  and  destroyed,  end  they 
never  dlerward  recovered  their  force  at  sea,  and 
by  consequence  sunk  under  the  siege,  which  the 
English  afterwards  in  vahi  attempted  to  pre- 
vent 

These  things  made  the  Protestants  look  very 
dull,  and  expected  the  ruin  of  all  their  party ; 
which  had  certainly  happened,  had  the  cardinal 
lived  a  few  years  longer. 

We  stayed  in  Paris  about  three  weeks,  as  well 
to  see  the  court,  and  what  rarities  the  place 
afforded,  in  whidi  tisM  an  incident  happened 
whieh  had  like  to  have  put  a  short  period  to  our 
ramble. 

Walking  one  mondng  before  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  with  a  design  to  see  the  Swiss  drawn  up, 
which  they  always  did,  and  exercised  just  before 
they  relieved  the  guards,  a  page  came  up  to  me^ 
ancC  speaUng  English,  "Sir,*'  says  he,  "the 
captain  must  needs  have  your  immediate  assist- 


I  had  not  the  knowledge  of  any  person  in 
Paris  but  my  own  companion,  whom  I  called 
captain ;  had  no  room  to  Question  but  it  was  he 
that  sent  for  me ;  and  crying  out  hastily  to  him, 
"  Where  ?"  followed  the  fellow  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  led  me  through  several  passages  which  I  knew 
not,  and  at  last  through  a  tennis-court  and  into 
a  large  room,  where  t&ee  men,  like  gentlemen, 
were  engaged  very  briskly,  two  against  one.  The 
room  was  veir  dark,  so  that  I  could  not  easily 
know  them ;  but  being  fully  possessed  with  an 
opinion  before  of  my  captain's  danger,  I  ran  into 
the  room  with  my  sword  in  my  hand ;  I  bad  not 
particularly  engaged  any  of  wem,  nor  so  much 
as  made  a  pan  at  any,  when  I  received  a  very 
dangerous  thrust  in  my  thigh,  rather  occasioned 
by  my  hasty  running  in  than  a  real  design  of  the 
person ;  but  enraged  a  .the  hurt,  without  examln* 
mg  who  it  was  hurt  me,  I  threw  myself  upon  bun, 
kSa  run  my  sword  quite  through  his  body. 

The  novelty  of  the  adventure,  and  tkie  unex- 
pected fall  of  the  man,  by  a  stranger  come  in, 
nobody  knew  how,  had  beamed  the  other  two, 
that  they  really  stood  gaiing  at  me.  By  this 
time  I  had  discovered  my  captain  was  not  there, 


and  that  it  was  sobm  strange  aoddent  bmn^ 
me  thitlier. 

I  could  speak  but  little  Preach,  and  mppoied 
they  could  speak  no  Engliih ;  so  I  stepped  to 
the  door  to  see  for  the  page  that  broogfat  me 
thither;  but  seeing  nobody  there,  sad  the  pa^ 
sage  dear,  I  made  off  as  last  as  I  eooM,  without 
speaking  a  word ;  nor  did  the  other  two  gentle- 
men offer  to  stop  me. 

But  I  was  in  a  strange  coofusion  when,  eooiiog 
into  those  entries  and  passsges  which  the  page 
led  me  through,  I  could  by  no  mesos  find  ay 
way  out :  at  last  seeing  a  door  open  thst  looked 
through  a  house  into  tlie  street,  I  went  in,  ud 
out  at  the  other  door ;  but  then  I  wss  tt  si  gretl 
a  loss  to  know  where  I  was,  and  wbich  wtt  the 
way  to  my  lodging.  The  wound  in  my  thigh 
bled  apaoe,  and  1  could  feel  the  blood  is  my 
breeches. 

In  this  interval  came  by  a  chab;  1  celled  end 
went  into  it,  and  bki  them,  as  well  as  looold, 
go  to  the  Louvre ;  for  though  I  anew  net  the 
name  of  the  street  where  I  lodged,  I  knew  Icould 
find  the  way  to  it  when  I  was  at  the  Bestile. 

Tlie  chairmen  went  on  their  owa  wsy;  ud 
being  stopped  by  a  company  of  the  guardi  u 
they  went,  set  me  down  tiU  the  soldien  wen 
marched  by ;  when,  looking  out,  I  ibnad  I  kw 
just  at  my  own  lodging,  and  tliecaptain  stsndiog 
at  the  door  looking  for  me :  I  beckooed  to  hin, 
and,  whispering,  told  him  I  was  very  mnefa  huK ; 
but  bki  him  pay  the  chairmen,  and  sik  no  qstf  • 
tions,  but  come  to  me. 

I  made  tlie  best  of  my  way  up  stairs;  but  had 
lost  so  much  blood  that  1  had  sesrcely  aptnti 
enough  to  keep  me  from  swoomng  tlttbeeameiB. 

He  was  equally  oonoemed  with  ne  to  see  ne 
hi  such  a  bloody  oonditioii,  and  presentiy  ailed 
up  our  landlord,  and  he  as  quickly  celled  in  bis 
neighbours,  that  I  had  a  room  foil  of  people  abotit 
me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  tUs  had  like  to  have  been  of  worse  eooie- 
ouenoe  to  me  than  the  other ;  for  by  this  tine 
there  were  great  bqulries  after  the  person  who 
had  killed  a  man  at  the  tennis-court 

My  landlord  was  then  sensible  of  his  mistake, 
and  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  danger  Iwssin. 
and  very  honestly  offered  to  convey  me  to  a 
friend's  of  his,  where  I  sImuU  be  very  secure. 

I  thanked  him,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  ear* 
ried  at  midnight  whither  he  pleased:  bcTiatcd 
me  very  often  till  I  was  well  enough  to  walk 
about,  which  was  not  in  less  than  ten  days,  wbeo 
we  thought  it  best  to  be  missing,  so  took  post  for 
Orleans ;  but  when  I  came  upon  the  road  irovod 
myself  in  another  error,  for  my  wound  opeofid 
again  with  riding,  and  I  was  fai  a  worse  oosdhioo 
than  before,  being  forced  to  take  up  at  s  Uttle 
village  on  the  road,  a  few  miles  fromOrieans, 
where  there  was  no  surgeon  to  be  liad,  bnt  s  sorry 
country  barber,  who  nevertheless  dressed  me  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  in  idwut  a  week  more  1  was 
able  to  walk  to  Orleans  at  three  thnes.  Here' 
staved  till  I  was  quite  wdl,  and  then  took  coscb 
for'Lyons,  and  so  through  Savoy  Into  Italy. 

I  spent  near  two  years  after  this  bad  begiooief 
m  travelling  through  Italy,  and  to  the  sereril 
courts  of  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  VienDS. 
AVhen  I  same  to  Lyons,  the  kiog  wss  gsefl 
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from  tlieaoe  to  Grenoble  to  meet  the  cardinal,  but 
the  qneeos  were  both  at  Lyons. 

TBe  F^rench  affairs  seemed  just  at  this  time  (o 
hafs  bat  an  indifferent  aspect ;  there  was  no  life 
in  aoTtfaing  but  where  the  carnal  was,  and  he 
poshed  on  everythiqg  with  extraordinary  con- 
duct, and  gener^ly  with  success.  He  had  taken 
Sttsa  and  Pigaaroi  from  the  Dnlie  of  Savoy,  and 
irai  preparing  to  push  the  duke  even  out  of  all 
lUi  aondnions. 

Bat,  at  the  same  time,  everywhere  else  things 
looked  ill ;  the  troops  were  badly  paid,  the  maga- 
zines empty,  the  people  mutinous,  and  a  general 
disorder  seised  the  minds  of  the  court ;  and  the 
otfdinal,  who  was  the  soul  of  everything,  desired 
10  interview  at  Grenoble,  in  order  to  put  affairs 
into  some  better  method. 

This  politic  minister  always  ordered  matters 
so,  that  if  there  was  success  in  anything,  the 
gioiy  was  liis ;  but  if  things  miscarried,  it  was  all 
litd  upon  the  king. 

This  conduct  was  so  much  the  more  nice,  pB  it 
b  the  direct  contrary  to  the  custom  in  like  cases, 
where  kings  assume  the  glory  of  all  the  success 
io  an  aetioo»  and  when  it  miacarries  make  them- 
idves  easy  by  sacrificing  their  minbters  and  fa- 
Tonrites  to  the  complaints  and  resentments  of 
the  people ;  but  this  accurate,  refined  statesman 
got  over  this  point. 

While  we  were  at  Lyons,  and,  as  I  remember, 
the  third  day  after  our  coming  thither,  we  had 
fike  to  have  been  involved  in  a  state  broil,  with- 
out knowing  where  we  were. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening:  the  people  of 
l^ons,  who  had  been  sorely  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  the  war  in  Italy  pinching  their  trade, 
b^gaa  to  be  very  tumultuous.  We  found  the 
day  before  the  mob  got  together  in  great  crowds, 
and  talked  oddiv :  the  king  was  everywhere  re- 
viled, and  spoken  disrespectfully  of,  and  the 
tnagtorates  of  the  dty  either  winked  at,  or  durst 
not  attempt  to  meddle,  lest  they  should  provoke 
the  people. 

Bot  on  Sunday,  about  midnight,  we  were 
waked  by  a  promgious  noise  in  the  street.  I 
jomped  out  of  bed,  and  running  to  the  window, 
I  saw  the  street  as  fhll  as  it  could  hold;  some, 
annedj  with  muskets  and  halberds,  marching 
hk  good  order  *,  others  in  disorderly  crowds ;  all 
shouting  and  crying  out,  *'  Du  bain,  le  Roi  !**  and 
the  like. 

One  that  led  a  great  party  of  this  rebble  car- 
ried a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  and 
other  lesser  loaves,  signifying  the  smaJlness  of 
their  bread,  occasioned  by  the  very  high  price  of 
com. 

In  the  moniittg  the  crowd  was  gathered  to  a 
grmt  height :  they  ran  over  the  whole  dty,  shut 
op  all  vSe  shops,  and  forced  all  the  people  to 
join  with  them ;  from  thence  they  went  up  to 
the  casUe,  and,  renewing  the  clamour,  a  strange 
eoostemaUon  seized  all  the  princes. 

They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  officers, 
edilectots  of  the  new  taxes,  and  plundered  their 
booses;  and  had  not  the  persons  themselves  fled 
m  time,  they  would  have  been  very  ill  treated. 

The  queen-mother,  as  she  was  very  much 
dtspleaied  to  see  such  consequences  of  the  go- 
venunent,  in  whose  management  she  had  no 


share,  so  I  suppose  she  had  the  less  concern 
upon  her. 

However,  she  came  into  the  court  of  the 
castle,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people,  gave 
money  amongst  them,  and  spoke  in  a  courtly 
manner ;  and,  by  her  endearing  behaviour,  pad- 
fied  the  mob,  gradually  sent  them  home  with 
promises  of  redress,  and  the  like;  and  so  ap- 
peased this  great  tumult  in  two  days  by  her  pru- 
dence, which  tho  guards  in  the  castle  hfu  no 
mind  to  meddle  with,  and,  if  they  had,  would  in 
all  probability  have  mode  the  better  side  the 
worse. 

There  had  been  several  seditions  of  the  like 
nature  in  sundry  other  parts  of  France ;  and  the 
very  army  began  to  murmur,  though  not  to  be 
mutinous,  for  want  of  provisions. 

This  sedition  at  Lyons  was  not  qnite  over 
when  we  left  the  place ;  for,  finding  the  dty  ail 
in  uproar,  wc  thought  we  had  no  busil^ess  there ; 
and  what  the  consequence  of  a  popular  tumult 
might  be  we  did  not  see,  so  we  prepared  to  be 
gone. 

We  had  not  rode  above  three  miles  out  of  the 
city,  but  we  were  taken  and  brought  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  a  party  of  mutineers,  who  had  been 
sent  upon  the  scoot,  and  were  chaived  with 
being  messengers  sent  to  the  cardinal  tor  foroes 
to  n^iace  the  dtizens :  with  these  pretences  they 
brought  us  back  in  triumph,  and  the  queen - 
mother  being  by  this  time  grown  something  fami- 
liar to  them,  they  carried  us  before  her. 

When  they  inquired  of  us  who  we  were,  we 
called  ourselves  Scots ;  for  as  the  English  were 
very  much  out  of  favour  in  France  at  this  time, 
the  peace  not  having  been  made  many  months^ 
and  not  supposed  to  be  very  durable^  because 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, so  the  Scots  were  on  the  other  extreme 
with  the  French.  Nothing  was  so  much  ca^ 
ressed  as  they ;  and  a  man  had  no  more  to  do  in 
France,  if  he  would  be  well  recdved  there,  than 
to  say  he  was  a  Scotchman. 

When  we  came  before  the  queen-mother,  she 
seemed  to  receive  us  with  some  stiffness  at  first, 
and  caused  her  guards  to  take  us  into  custody ; 
but  as  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exquisite  politics, 
she  did  this  to  amuse  the  mob,  and  we  were  im- 
mediately after  dismissed ;  and  the  queen  herself 
made  a  handsome  excuse  to  us  for  the  rudeness 
we  had  suffered,  alleging  the  troubles  of  the 
times ;  and  the  next  morning  we  had  three  dra- 
goons of  the  guards  to  convov  us  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Lyons. 

I  confess  this  little  adventure  gave  me  an  aver- 
sion to  popular  tumults  all  my  life  after ;  and  if 
nothing  else  had  been  in  the  cause,  would  have 
biassed  me  to  espouse  the  king*s  party  in  Eng- 
land,  when  our  popular  heats  carried  all  before 
them  at  home. 

But  I  must  say,  that,  when  I  called  to  mind 
since  the  address,  the  management,  the  com- 
pliance in  show,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  queen-mother  with  the  mutinous 
people  of  Lyons,  and  compared  it  with  the  con- 
duct of  my  unhnppy  master  tho  King  of  England, 
I  could  not  but  think  that  the  queen  understood 
much  better  than  King  Charies  the  management 
of  politics  and  the  clamours  of  the  people. 

Had  this  princess  been  at  tho  helm  in  Eng« 
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IhmI*  akt  wvM  hKve  piwneBted  all  thecalaiiiitief 
of  the  dvU  war  here,  and  yet  not  have  parted 
with  what  that  good  prinee  yielded  in  order  to 
IMaoeaaither:  ihe  would  have  vidded  gradually, 
and  then  gained  upon  tfaeai  in  the  lame  manner: 
•he  wmUd  have  managed  them  to  the  pcrfnt  the 
iMd  derigned  them,  aa  ifae  did  all  partial  in 
F^wice;  neither  ooold  any  effectnaDy  nibjeet 
her  bat  the  very  man  the  had  raised  to  be  her 
prfaiflipal  mipporU-I  mean  the  oardinal. 

Wo  went  from  henoo  to  Grenoble,  and  arrived 
there  the  lame  day  that  the  king  and  the  cardi- 
nal,  with  the  whole  court,  went  out  to  view  a 
body  of  aix  thousand  8wIm  foot,  which  the  car- 
dinal  had  wheedled  the  cantons  to  grant  to  the 
king,  to  help  to  roia  tbefar  neighboar  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

The  tfoopa  were  osoeedingly  Hue,  wefl  ac- 
ooutredy  bravot  dMu  limbed,  stout  feDows  in- 


Hare  I  saw  the  eaidfaids  he  had  an  air  of 
aburoh  gravis  In  Ms  habit,  but  all  the  vigour  of 
a  general,  and  the  sprightliness  in  his  face  of  a 
vast  genfosi  he  aftcted  a  llttie  stfUhess  in  his 
behaHBur,  b«t  managed  all  his  aflUrs  with  such 
aJsaraem,  aneh  steadmeas,  and  such  application, 
that  It  waa  no  wonder  he  had  sndi  success  in 
aveiy  mulertaklng. 

Hera  I  saw  alio  the  king,  whose  figure  was 
mean,  his  counteaanoe  was  hollow,  and  always 
Beamed  defeated,  and  every  way  discovered  that 
weakness  in  his  oountenanee  that  appeared  in 
Us  actions. 

If  he  was  ever  iprlgfatly  and  vigorous,  it  was 
when  the  eardinal  was  with  him;  for  he  de- 
pended io  much  on  everything  he  did,  that  he 
waa  at  the  utmost  dilemma  when  he  was  absent, 
being  always  timorous,  jealous,  and  irresolute. 

Alter  the  review  the  cardittal  was  absent  for 
aome  days,  having  been  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
mother  at  Lvons,  where,  as  It  was  discoursed, 
they  were  at  feast  seemingly  reconciled. 

I  observed,  while  the  cardinal  was  gone,  there 
was  ao  oouit,  the  king  was  seldom  to  be  seen, 
vary  small  attendance  given,  and  no  bustle  at 
the  castle  i  but  as  soon  as  the  cardinal  returned, 
Hm  great  councOs  were  assembled,  the  coaches 
of  the  ambassadors  went  every  day  to  the  castle, 
■ad  a  fiuse  of  buabiess  appeared  upon  the  whole 
aoart « 

Here  the  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ruin 
were  concerted ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  the  king 
and  the  cardinid  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  with  which  they  immediatelv  reduced 
an  Savoy,  took  Chamberry,  and  the  whole 
duchy,  except  Montmelian. 

The  army  that  did  this  was  not  above  twenty, 
two  thousand  men,  including  the  Swiss,  and  but 
in<Hflbrent  troops  neither,  especially  the  French 
foot,  who,  compared  to  the  infantry  I  have  since 
seen  in  the  German  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
not  lit  to  be  called  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  Savoyards  and  Italian  troops, 
they  were  good;  but  the  cardinal's  conduct 
made  amends  for  all  these  deficiencies. 

From  hence  I  went  to  Pignerol,  which  was 
then  tittle  more  than  a  sinale  fortification  on  the 
hill  near  the  town  called  St  Bride's  ;  but  the  si- 
tuation of  that  was  ver^  strong.  I  mention  this, 
because  of  the  prodigious  works  since  added  to 


it,  bv  which  Hhaa  obtained  the  name  of  the  rigkt 
hand  of  France:  they  had  begun  a  nnr  fine 
below  the  hiD,  and  aome  works  were  msiied  oot 
on  the  side  of  Um  town  next  the  fort ;  bat  the 
cardinal  afterwards  drew  the  plan  of  the  works 
with  his  own  hand,  by  which  it  wss  made  ooe 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  In  Europe. 

While  I  was  at  Pignerol,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  for  the  Spaniards,  came  with  sn  aimj  and 
sat  down  before  Casal.  The  grand  quarrel,  for 
which  the  war  In  this  part  of  Itsly  wu  be^o, 
was  this  :^he  Spaniards  and  Germaiu  daJmed 
the  duchy  of  Mantua ;  the  Duke  of  Nerers,  a 
Frenchman,  had  not  only  a  title  to  it,  but  had 
got  possession ;  but,  being  fll  supported  bjr  the 
French,  was  beat  out  6y  the  Impertalfats,  aod 
after  a  long  siege  the  Germans  took  Maotua 
Itself,  and  drove  the  poor  di&e  quite  out  of  the 
country. 

The  taking  of  Mantua  elevated  the  spirits  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  the  Germaiu  and 
Spaniards  being  now  at  more  leisure,  vitfa  a  '■ 
complete  army  came  to  his  assistance,  and  | 
formed  the  siege  of  Montferret  L 

For  as  the  Spaniards  pushed  the  Dnke  of  \ 
Mantua,  so  the  rrench,  by  way  of  diversion,  laj 
hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Mvoy:  they  bad  sdxed  ' 
Montferrat,  and  held  it  for  the  Dnke  of  Mantoa,  . 
and  had  a  strong  French  garrison  under  Thoir&s, 
a  brave  and  experienced  commander ;  and  thm  ^ 
affkirs  stood  when  we  came  faito  the  FVeoch  p 
army.  \ 

I  had  no  business  there  as  a  soldier:  but  > 
having  passed  as  a  Scotch  gentleman  with  the 
mob  at  Lyons,  and  after  with  her  Majesty  the 

3ueen-mother  when  we  obtained  the  guard  of  her 
ragoons,  we  had  also  her  Majesty's  pass,  with 
wh^h  we  came  and  went  where  we  pleased;  aod 
the  cardinal,  who  was  then  not  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  queen,  but  wilting  to  keep  smooth  water 
there,  when  two  or  three  times  our  passes  came 
to  be  examined,  showed  a  more  than  ordinar) 
respect  to  us  on  that  very  account,  our  parses 
being  from  the  queen. 

Casal  being  besieged,  as  I  have  obserred, 
began  to  be  in  danger,  for  the  cardinal,  vbo,  it 
was  thought,  had  formed  a  design  to  rain  Savoy, 
was  more  intent  upon  that  than  upon  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  but  necessity  call- 
ing upon  hhn  to  relieve  ao  great  a  captaio  as 
Thoiras,  and  not  to  let  such  a  place  ss  Casal 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  eoemyi  the  king,  or 
rather  cardinal,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency aod  the  Maieschal  d'Eflat,  with  ten  thoo- 
sand  foot  and  two  thousand  bone,  to  march  and 
join  the  Mareschals  do  la  Force  and  Schomberf. 
who  lay  already  with  an  army  on  the  Irontteis  of 
Genoa,  but  too  weak  to  attempt  the  ninng  the 
HogB  cir  Caaal. 

Aa  aU  men  thought  thwa  wmdd  beabat^ 
between  the  Praneh  and  the  fipaniaidsi  IcooU 
not  prevail  with  myself  to  Iom  the  opportnaity> 
and  therefore,  by  tLe  help  of  the  passes  abow 
mentioned,  I  camo  to  the  rronoli  anny  under  tM 
Duke  of  Montmortocy.  We  marched  through 
the  enemy's  country  with  great  beldneas  aod  no 
small  hazard,  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ^ipesred 
frequently  with  great  bocties  of  horse  on  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  frequently  skirmished  with 
our  troops;  in  one  of  which  I  had  the  folly— > 
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iM  Mtt  il  iw  tottar,  iNT  I  ted  M  ImiiiifM  Oim 
—to  go  mii  Md  Mt  ttM  i|ioct»tf  tlio  FVencb 
faBttmrn  calM  il» 
Ivvw  bm  %  i»w  MUkr.  and  dU  BOt  lika  tiM 

rt  al  all}  ftNP  (Ui  paiiy  waa  avmaadad  inr 
Dnka  ol  8afoy«  apd  alaost  aU  killed.  §at 
they  neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter. 

I  tan  amqr  veqr  iaiiijr  flMM  aC  the  Aral.  aiMl  my 
eoBDiMBioii  arith  ai^  aiid  bf  tba  awillpeaa  ofow 
horses  got  out  of  the  fray  s  aad  woi  Mig  auiali 
known  in  ike  arasy,  ara  aanM  Into  tke  oaflU>  an 
hour  or  t*ro  after,  as  if  «a  had  been  mly  rUing 
about  for  the  ale 

This  Uttia  iMt  nada  tlM  geaaaal  veiy  can- 
tioofl;  in  tlM  Awoyaids vase  stfangar  In  baive 
by  thwa  or  imm  theaisart,  and  the  anar  alwi^ 
marched  in  a  body,  and  kept  tMr  pardaa  in  or 
wy  aaarBanfr 

I  escaped  anetbar  rob  in  this  Fireaeb  amy 
ahaol  f  va  daya  after,  addah  bed  like  to  have 
ande  na  pny  dear  for  my  emiosiiy. 

Tbe  Dnka  deMonlaaafeatfy  and  tba  Marascbal 
Schomba^g  joined  their  anny  aboft  fDor  or  five 
dajrs  after,  and  inmediately,  aeeordtng  la  tlie 
cardinal*B  inslmetlons,  |mI  themaelves  on  the 
OMreh  iar  the  laUef  of  Casai. 

The  army  had  marriied  orar  a  great  plain, 
with  soaM  marshy  gnMH^s  on  tba  right,  and  the 
Po  00  the  left;  and  as  the  country  was  so  well 
discotMed  that  it  was  thoa^  inpessibla  any 
Bjacbief  should  happen,  the  generals  observed 
the  less  caution.  At  the  epd  of  this  plain  was  a 
loog  wood,  and  a  lane  or  narrow  defile  through  | 
tbewBddleofit. 

nmm^  this  pass  tiia  army  was  to  mareb,  and 
the  vanb^pn  to  file  tfafongb  it  about  ffour  o^doek ; 
in  thiea  bonis  all  the  army  was  got  tbrouafa,  or 
■to  the  pass,  and  the  artillety  was  Just  entered, 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  appeared,  with  four  thou- 
rnnd  bone  and  fifteen  hundred  dragoons,  with 
every  horseman  albotanan  bebbid  Mm  ( wheUier  he 
had  swam  the  Po,  or  passed  It  above  at  a  bridge, 
and  made  a  long  march  after,  was  not  esandned : 
bat  he  caase  boldly  up  the  idain,  and  ohai|ped 
our  rear  with  a  great  deal  of  fury. 

Our  aitlllery  was  in  the  lane,  and  as  It  was 
iaipessible  to  turn  them  about,  and  make  way 
for  the  anny,  ^e  rear  were  oUiged  lo  support 
themselves,  and  maintain  the  fight  for  above  an 
houraadahalC 

fn  this  time  we  lost  abmidanee  of  men,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  two  aeoidents,  aU  that  Ifaie 
weidd  certainly  have  been  cut  off:  one  was,  that 
the  wood  was  so  near,  that  those  regiments  which 
were  dfaordered  presently  sheltered  themselves 
tbwefai ;  the  other  was,  that  by  this  time  Mar- 
dial  Sehomberg,  with  the  horse  of  the  van,  b^an 
to  get  back  through  the  lane,  and  to  make  good 
the  ground  from  whence  the  other  had  been  beat, 
tlH  aft  last,  by  this  means,  ft  came  to  almost  a 
pitched  battie. 

There  were  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons 
who  did  ezcdlent  service  In  this  action,  and 
maintained  thdr  gnuiid  tl|l  they  were  npariy  all 
kSOed. 

Had  the  Pake  of  Savov  cotttenied  himself 
with  the  defeat  of  ftve  regiments  on  the  right, 
which  he  auite  broke  and  drove  into  the  wood, 
and  with  tm  Maughter  and  havoc  which  he  bad 
made  among  the  rest,  he  would  have  come  off 


with  honour,  and  might  have  called  it  a  vletoty ; 

but  endeavouring  to  break  the  whole  party,  and 

cariy  off  some  oanoon,  the  obstinate  resistance 

of  tbase  few  dragoons  lost  him  his  advantages, 

tad  held  him  in  play  till  so  many  fresh  troops 

got  through  the  pass  again  as  made  us  too  stiong 

mrblm;  and  had  not  night  parted  them,  be  had 
beaa  entirely  defeated. 

At  last,  finding  our  troops  ioci^asa  and  spraad 
themselves  on  bis  flank,  he  rstlrad  and  gave  ever : 
we  bad  no  great  mind  to  pursue  hbn,  though 
soma  horse  were  ordered  to  foUow  a  little  way. 

The  duke  lost  above  a  thousand  men,  and  we 
abnost  twioe  as  many;  and.  but  for  those  dra^ 
goons,  should  have  lost  the  whole  rear«*guaid 
aj»d  bidf  our  caanoa. 

I  was  in  a  very  sorry  case  in  this  action  too, 
being  with  the  rear  hi  the  regfment  of  horse  of 
Perigoart.  with  a  eaptahi  of  which  regiment  I 
bad  contracted  some  acquaintaikoe.  I  would 
have  rode  off  at  firak,  as  the  eaptahi  desimd  me, 
but  there  was  no  doing  It,  for  the  cannon  was  In 
the  lane»  and  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  van, 
eagariy  pressing  back  through  tt.  must  have  ran 
ma  down,  or  carried  me  with  them.  The  wood 
was  a  good  shelter  for  sariag  one^  life,  but  was 
io  thifik  there  was  no  passing  it  on  horseback. 

Our  reginmnt  was  one  of  the  first  that  was 
l>roke ;  and  being  all  in  eonflislon,  witti  tfae  Duke 
of  Savoy's  men  at  our  heels,  away  we  ran  into 
the  wood.  Never  was  there  so  much  diserder 
lasong  a parod of  runaways;  as  the  wood  was  so 
wcpflding  bnshf  and  thick  at  the  bottom,  theve 
was  no  entering  it  $  and  a  volley  of  amall  shot 
from  a  regiment  of  Savoy^  dragoons,  pouring  hi 
npen  «s  nt  our  breaking  into  tiie  wood,  made 
terriida  work  asaoog  our  horses. 

For  my  part,  I  was  got  Into  the  wood,  but  was 
forced  to  quit  my  horse,  and  by  that  means,  with 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  got  a  little  fbrther  in, 
where  there  was  a  Bttle  open  place,  and,  being 
quite  spent  with  labouring  among  the  bushes,  1 
sat  down,  resdring  to  take  my  fate  there,  let  it 
be  what  it  would,  for  I  was  not  able  to  go  any 
Anther.  I  had  twenty  or  tiiirty  more,  in  the 
same  conAtion,  came  to  me  in  less  than  half  an 
hour;  and  here  we  waited  very  securely  the 
success  of  the  battle,  which  was  as  before. 

It  was  no  small  relief  to  those  with  me  to  hear 
the  Savoyards  were  beaten,  for  otherwise  they 
had  all  been  lost :  and  for  myself,  I  confess  I  was 
glad  as  it  was,  because  of  the  danger ;  but  other- 
wise I  cared  not  much  which  had  the  better,  for 
I  derigned  no  service  among  them. 

One  kindness  it  did  me ;  I  began  to  consider 
what  I  had  to  do  here ;  and  as  I  could  give  but 
a  very  slender  account  for  what  it  was  I  ran  all 
these  risks,  I  resolved  they  shoold  fight  it  out 
themselves,  for  I  would  come  among  them  no 
more. 

The  captab,  with  whom,  as  I  noted  above,  I 
bad  cootracted  some  acquaintance  In  this  regi- 
ment, was  kffled  in  the  action,  and  the  French 
had  really  a  great  blow  here,  though  they  took 
care  to  conceal  It  oH  they  could ;  and  I  cannot, 
without  smiling,  read  some  of  the  histories  of 
this  action,  wfaldh  they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  a 
victory. 

We  marched  on  to  Saluces,  and  the  next  day 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  presented  himself  in  battalia 
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on  the  other  ride  of  a  snwU  river,  giving  u»  a  ftur 
ehaSeiige  to  pus  and  engage  hioL  we  alirayi 
said  in  onr  camp  that  the  orders  were  to  fight 
the  DuIlo  of  Savoy  wherever  we  met  him  ;  bat 
thongh  he  braved  us  in  our  view,  we  did  not  care 
to  engage  him,  but  we  brooght  Saluces  to  sor- 
raider  upon  articles,  which  the  duke  could  not 
relieve  without  attacking  our  camp,  and  that  he 
did  not  care  to  do. 

The  next  morning  we  had  news  of  the  sur- 
render  of  Mantua  to  the  Imperial  army,  we 
heard  of  it  first  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  cannon, 
which  he  fired  by  way  of  rejoicing,  and  which 
seemed  to  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  Sa- 
Inoes. 

As  this  was  a  mortification  to  the  French,  it 
qnite  damped  the  success  of  the  campaign,  for 
the  Duke  de  Montmorency  imagining  that  the 
Imperial  general  would  send  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Marquis  Splnda,  who  besieged  Casal,  they 
called  fteqoent  oouncfls  of  war  what  course  to 
take,  and  at  last  resolved  to  halt  in  Piedmont 

A  few  days  after  their  resolutions  were  changed 
again  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Charles  Emanuel,  who  died,  as  some  say, 
agitated  with  the  extremes  of  Joy  and  grief. 

TUs  pat  our  generals  upon  considering  again 
whether  they  should  march  to  the  relief  of  Cual ; 
but  the  chimera  of  the  Germans  put  them  by, 
and  so  they  took  up  quartan  in  Piedmont :  th^ 
took  several  small  places  from  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
vov,  taking  advantage  of  the  eonstematkm  the 
duWs  subjects  were  In  on  the  death  of  their 
prince,  and  spread  themselves  from  the  sea-sidc 
to  the  banks  of  the  Pd. 

But  here  an  enemy  did  that  for  them  which 
the  Savoyards  could  not,  for  the  plague  got  into 
their  quarters,  and  destroyed  abunduice  of  peo- 
pic,  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  country. 

I  thought  then  It  was  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
for  I  had  no  manner  of  courage  for  that  attack ; 
and  I  think  verily  I  was  mora  afraid  of  being  ta- 
ken sick  in  a  strange  country  than  ever  I  was  of 
beii^  killed  hi  battle. 

Upon  this  resolution  I  orocnred  a  pass  to  go 
for  Genoa,  and  accordingly  began  my  journey, 
but  was  arrasted  at  Villa  Franca  by  a  slow  lin- 
gering fever,  which  held  me  about  five  days,  and 
then  turned  to  a  buroing  malignancy,  and  at  lost 
to  the  plague.  My  fnend,  the  captain,  never 
left  me  night  or  day ;  and  thongh  for  four  days 
mora  I  knew  nobody,  nor  was  capable  of  so  much 
as  thinking  for  myself,  yet  it  pleased  God  that 
the  distemper  gathered  in  my  neck,  swelled,  and 
broke.  During  the  swelling  I  was  raging  mad 
with  the  violence  of  pain,  which,  being  so  near 
my  head,  swelled  that  also  in  proportion,  that  my 
eyes  were  swelled  up,  and  for  twenty  houn  my 
toiwue  and  mouth :  then,  as  my  servant  since 
told  me,  all  the  physicians  gave  me  over  as  past 
all  remedy,  but  by  the  good  provklence  of  God 
the  swelling  broke. 

The  prodirions  collection  of  matter  which  this 
swelling  disdiaif;ed  gave  me  immediate  relief, 
and  I  became  seuible  in  less  than  an  hour's  time ; 
ond  in  two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  fell  into  a  little 
slumber,  which  recovered  my  spirits,  and  sensibly 
revived  me. 

Here  I  lay  by  tin  the  middle  of  September. 
My  captain  fell  sick  after  me,  but  recovered 


qidckly :  his  man  had  the  pligue  alio»  tnd  died 
in  two  days :  my  wan  held  ft  oat  wilL 

At  this  time  we  heard  of  a  trnoe  coadnded  be- 
tween all  parties ;  and  behig  unwilliog  to  winter 
at  Villa  Franca,  I  got  passes,  and,  tboagh  we 
were  both  but  weak,  be^n  to  travel  fai  lltten  for 
Milan. 

And  here  I  experienced  the  truth  of  the  old 
English  proverb,  '*  That  standen-by  ne  more 
than  the  gamesters.** 

The  French,  Savoyards,  and  Sptniards,  nude 
this  peace  or  truce  all  for  separate  sod  sereral 
grounds,  and  every  one  as  mistaken. 

The  Fraooh  yielded  to  ft  becsnse  tbey  hid 
given  over  the  relief  of  Casal,  and  were  nrj 
roocii  afraid  it  weald  fiiUtetothe  handiortbe 
Marquis  Spinola. 

The  Savoyards  yielded  to  it  beeanse  they  were 
afraid  the  FVeneh  would  winter  in  Ptedniont. 

The  Spaniards  viekied  to  H  beoauK  thedoke 
being  dead,  and  the  Count  de  Colalto,  the  Im- 
perid  general,  giving  no  assistanoe,  and  hii  tnoj 
weakened  by  sickness  and  the  fotiguei  of  the 
siege,  he  foresaw  he  should  never  take  the  town, 
and  wanted  but  to  coase  off  with  hoooar. 

The  French  wera  mistaken,  beesase  really 
Spinola  was  so  weak,  that,  had  they  msrdied  en 
into  Montfemt,  the  Spaniards  must  have  nised 
the  siege. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  mistaken,  becsnse  the 
plagne  had  so  weakened  the  French,  that  tbey 
durst  not  have  stayed  to  winter  in  Piedmoot ; 
and 

Spinola  was  mistaken ;  for  thongh  be  was  very 
slow,  if  he  had  stayed  before  Uie  toirn  one  fortnight 
longer,  Thoiras,  the  governor,  mast  have  sar* 
rendered,  being  brought  to  the  last  extremity. 

Of  all  these  mistakes  the  FVench  bad  the  ad- 
vantage,  for  Casal  was  rdieved,  the  army  hid 
time  to  be  recruited,  ond  the  French  hid  the 
best  of  it  bv  an  eariy  campaign. 

I  passed  through  Montfcrrat  In  my  way  to 
Milan  just  as  the  truce  was  declared,  and  uwthe 
miserable  remains  of  the  Spanish  aniy,  who  by 
sickness,  fatigue,  hard  duty,  the  salUn  of  the 
garrison,  and  such  like  consequences,  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  two  thousand  men,  osd  of 
them  above  one  thousand  lay  wounded  and  sick  In 
the  camp. 

Here  were  several  regiments  which  I  saw  drawn 
out  to  their  arms  that  could  not  muster  above 
seventy  or  eighty  men,  officera  and  all,  and  those 
half  starved  with  hunger,  almost  naked*  and  is  a 
lamentable  oondition. 

From  thence  I  went  into  the  town,  sod  there 
things  were  sUtl  in  a  worse  condition ;  tbehoosefi 
beat  down  ;  the  walls  and  works  ruined;  the 
garrison,  bv  continual  duty,  reduced  from  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  less  than  e^t 
hundred,  without  clothes,  money,  or  proviaoitf; 
the  brave  governor  weak  with  continoal  Citigue. 
and  the  whole  face  of  things  In  a  miserable  case. 

The  French  generals  had  just  sent  them  thirty 
thousand  crowns  for  present  supply,  which  heart- 
ened them  a  little ;  but  had  not  the  truce  beeit 
made  as  it  was,  they  most  have  snneodcred 
upon  what  terms  the  Spaniards  had  pleased  to 
niake. 

Never  were  two  annies  In  such  fear  of  one  ao- 
other  with  so  little  cause ;  the  Spanfauds  ^i^^' 
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of  the  French  whom  the  plague  had  devoured, 
and  the  French  afraid  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the 
Bege  had  almost  mioed. 

The  grief  of  this  mistake,  together  with  the 
seoseof  hismaBter,  the  Spaniard,  leaving  him 
witboat  supplies  to  complete  the  siege  of  Casal, 
M  affected  the  Marquis  Spinola,  that  he  died  of 
grief,  and  in  him  fell  the  last  of  that  rare  breed 
of  Low- Country  soldiers  who  gave  the  world  so 
great  and  just  a  character  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world ;  a  c^ 
racter  which  we  aee  now  so  very  mudi  dege- 
nenOied,  that  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
soldiers. 

I  remained  at  Milan  the  rest  of  the  winter  for 
the  recovery  of  my  health,  and  also  for  supplies 
from  England. 

Here  it  was  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Gustavus 
Adolphns,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  now  began 
his  war  with  the  Emperor :  and  while  the  King  of 
France  was  at  Lyons  the  league  with  Sweden  was 
made,  in  which  the  French  contributed  one  mil- 
lioQ  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  money,  and 
ax  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  to  the  attempt 
of  Gustavus  AdolphuB.  About  this  time  he 
landed  in  Pomerania,  took  the  towns  of  Stettin 
ajDd  Stralsund,  and  from  thence  proceeded  in 
that  prodigious  manner,  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  be  very  particular  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

I  had  indeed  no  intention  of  seeing  that  king 
or  his  armleSy  having  been  so  rougmy  handled 
already,  that  I  had  given  over  all  thoughts  of 
appearing  among  the  ^hting  people,  and  resolved 
in  the  spring  to  pursue  my  journey  to  Venice, 
and  so  for  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Tet  I  cannot  deny  that  as  every  Gazette  gave 
us  some  accounts  of  the  conquests  and  victories 
of  this  glOTious  prince,  it  prepossessed  me  with 
secret  wishes  of  seeing  him ;  but  these  were  so 
young  and  unsettled,  that  I  drew  no  resolutions 
.Vom  them  for  a  long  while. 

About  the  middle  of  January  I  left  Milan  and 
came  to  Genoa,  from  thence  by  sea  to  Leghorn ; 
^en  to  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice  s  but  saw 
aothiog  in  Italy  that  afforded  me  any  diversion. 
As  for  their  manners,  I  saw  nothing  but  lewd- 
ness, private  murders,  stabbing  men  at  the  comer 
of  a  street  or  in  the  dark,  hiring  of  bravoes,  and 
the  like ;  all  the  diversions  here  ended  in  whore- 
ing,  gaming,  and  debauchery ;  these  were  to  me 
Um  modern  excellencies  of  Italy,  and  I  had  no 
gust  for  antiquities. 

It  was  pleasant  indeed,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
to  say,  here  stood  the  Capitol ;  there  the  colossus 
of  Nero ;  here  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus ;  there 
the  aqueduct ;  here  the  forum ;  there  the  cata- 
eooibs ;  here  the  Temple  of  Venus ;  there  of  Ju- 
piter; here  the  Pantheon,  &c. ;  but  as  I  never 
designed  to  write  this  book,  what  was  useful  I  kept 
in  my  bead,  and  everything  else  I  left  to  others. 
I  observed  the  people  were  degenerated  from 
the  ancient  glorious  inhabitants,  who  were  gene- 
rous, brave,  and  the  most  valiant  of  all  nations, 
to  a  vidons  baseness  of  soul,  barbarous,  treache- 
rous, jealous,  and  revengeful ;  lewd  and  cowardly ; 
tntolerably  proud  and  haughty ;  bigoted  to  blind, 
incoherent  devotion,  and  the  grossest  of  idolatry. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  unsuitableness  of  the  people 
made  the  pUce  unpleasant  to  me ;  for  there  is  so 


little  to  recommend  a  countr^r  when  the  people 
disgrace  it,  that  all  the  beauties  of  the  creation 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  excellencies 
which  agreeable  sodety  affords,  and  th^  made 
Italy  a  very  unpleasant  country  to  me.  The 
people  were  the  foil  to  the  place,  all  manner  of  hate- 
ful vices  reignfaig  in  their  general  way  of  hving. 
I  confess  1  was  not  very  religious  myself,  and, 
being  oome  abroad  into  the  world  young  enough, 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  into  evils  that  had 
recommended  themselves  with  any  tolerable 
agreeablencss  to  nature  and  common  manners ; 
but  when  wickedness  presents  itself  full  grown 
in  its  grossest  freedoms  and  liberties,  it  quite 
took  all  away  that  agreeaUeness  to  vice  that  the 
devil  had  furnished  me  with ;  and  illustrative  to 
this  I  cannot  but  relate  a  scene  which  passed  be- 
twixt that  infernal  spirit  and  myself. 

At  a  certain  town  in  Italy,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  because  I  will  not  celebrate  the  profi- 
ciency of  one  place  more  than  another  when  I 
believe  the  whole  country  equally  kicked,  I  was 
prevailed  upon,  rather  than  tempted,  d  la  cour- 
Uzan.     If  I  should  describe  the  women,  I  must 
give  a  very  mean  character  of  my  own  virtue, 
to  say  I  was  allured  by  any  but  an  extraor- 
dinary figure ;  her  face,  shape,  mien,  and  dress 
I  may,  without  vanity,  say  were  the  finest  that 
ever  J  saw.     \Vhen  I  had  admittance  into  her 
apartments,  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  them 
astonished  me ;  the  cupboard,  or  cabinet  of  plate, 
the  jewels,  the  tapestry,  and  everything  in  pro- 
portion,  made  me  question  whether  I  was  not  in 
the  chamber  of  some  lady  of  the  best  quality ; 
but  when,  after  some  conversation,  I  found  that 
she  was  really  nothing  but  a  courtezan, — in  Eng- 
lish, a  common  street  whore,  a  punk  of  the  trace, 
—I  was  amazed,  and  my  inclination  to  her  person 
began  to  oooL    Her  conversation  exceeded,  if 
possible,  the  best  of  quality,  and  was,  I  must 
own,  exceeding  agreeable ;  i^e  sang  to  her  lute, 
and  danced  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw,  and  thus  di- 
verted me  two  hours  before  anything  else  was 
discoursed  of;  but  when  the  vicious  part  came 
upon  the  stage,  I  blush  to  relate  the  confusion  I 
was  in ;  and  when  she  made  a  certain  motion,  by 
which  I  understood  she  might  be  made  use  of, 
either  as  a  lady  or  as ,  1  was  quite  thun- 
derstruck ;  all  the  vicious  parts  of  my  thoughts 
vanished,  the  place  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I 
was  all  over  d^rder  and  distraction. 

I  began,  however,  to  recollect  where  I  was, 
and  that  in  this  country  there  were  people  not 
to  l>e  affronted.  She  easily  perceived  the  disorder 
I  was  in,  and  turned  it  on  with  admirable  dexte- 
rity, began  to  talk  again  d.  la  gallant,  received 
roe  as  a  visitant,  and  offered  me  sweetmeats  and 
some  wine. 

Here  I  was  in  more  confusion  than  before,  for 
I  concluded  she  would  neither  offer  me  to  eat  or 
drink  now  without  poison,  and  I  was  very  shy 
of  tasting  her  treat ;  but  she  scattered  this  fear 
immediately  by  readily,  and  of  her  own  accord, 
not  only  tasting,  but  eating  freely  of  everything 
she  gave  me.  Whether  she  perceived  my  wari- 
ness, or  the  reason  of  it,  I  know  not,  I  could  not 
help  banishing  my  suspicion;  the  obliging  car- 
riage and  strange  charm  of  her  conversation  had 
so  much  power  of  me,  that  I  both  ate  ond  drank 
with  her  at  all  hazards. 
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HHien  I  ofewdto  g#»»d  at  piiiag  pratcatcd 
ber  five  piftoieii  I  eoold  not  prmO  with  her  to 
take  them ;  when  ihe  9ooke  aome  ItaUan  proverb 
which  I  oould  not  ream)  j  nndentand,  hot  by  my 
gueis  it  teemed  to  fanply,  that  **  She  would  not 
take  the  pay,  having  not  obltged  me  otherwiae.'' 
At  last  1 1a&  the  pieoaa  OB  her  toOet,  and  would 
not  receive  them  again ;  vpon  irtnch  ahe  obliged 
me  to  paM  my  word  to  vikt  her  again,  elieahe 
would  bv  no  means  aeoept  my  praaent. 

I  confess  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  her 
again,  and  besidea  thought  myself  oUiged  to  it 
in  honour  to  my  parole;  but  after  aome  strife  in 
my  thoughts  about  it  Iroaolved  to  break  my 
word  to  her,  when,  goins  at  veapers  one  evening 
to  see  their  devotions,  I  happoied  to  meet  this 
ladv  very  devoutly  going  to  her  prayers. 

At  her  coming  out  oi  the  church  I  spoke  to 
her ;  she  paid  me  her  respecta  with  a  Sigtior  I»- 
oisM.  and  some  words  she  said  in  Soanish  miiUiur. 
whidi  I  did  not  understand.  I  cannot  say  here 
so  deariy  as  I  would  be  glad  I  nugfat,  that  I 
broke  my  word  with  her ;  but  if  I  saw  her  any 
mora,  I  saw  nothing  of  what  gave  me  so  much 
ofleoce  before. 

The  end  of  my  relating  this  story  is  answered 
in  describing  the  manner  of  their  address,  with- 
out bringing  myself  to  oonlesaion.  If  I  <Ud  any- 
thing I  have  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  ot,  it 
may  be  a  less  crime  to  oonceil  than  eipose  it 
The  particulars  related,  however,  may  lead  the 
reader  of  these  sheets  to  a  view  of  whi^  gave  me 
a  particular  diagust  at  this  pleasant  part  of  the 
world,  as  they  pretend  to  call  it,  and  made  me 

auit  the  place  sooner  than  travellers  use  to  do 
lat  go  thither  to  satisftr  their  curioeity. 

The  prodigious  stupid  bigotry  of  the  people 
also  was  irksome  to  me:  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  very  sordid ;  the  entire  empire 
the  priests  have  over  both  the  souls  and  bmfios  of 
the  people,  gave  me  a  specimen  of  that  meanness 
of  spirit  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  seen  but  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

At  Venice  I  perceived  it  quite  different ;  the 
civil  authority  having  a  visible  anperiority  over 
the  ecclesiastic,  and  the  church  more  subject 
tbcro  to  the  state  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

For  these  reasons  I  took  no  pleasure  in  filling 
my  history  of  Italy  with  remarks  of  places  or 
things ;  all  the  antiquities  and  valuable  remains 
of  the  Roman  nation  are  dene  better  than  I  can 
pretend  to  by  people  who  OMde  It  more  their 
business :  I  went  to  see^  and  not  to  write,  and 
as  little  thought  then  of  these  measoirs  as  I  ill- 
furnithed  myself  to  write  them. 

I  left  Italy  in  April,  and  taking  the  tour  of 
Bavaria,  though  very  much  out  of  the  way,  passed 
through  Munich,  Passaw,  Lints,  and  at  bst  to 
Vienna. 

I  came  there  the  10th  of  April,  1631,  intendh^ 
to  have  gone  from  thenee  down  the  Danube  Into 
Hungarv,  and  bv  means  of  a  pass,  which  I  had 
obtained  from  the  English  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  deaigned  to  have  seen  aD  those 
great  towns  on  the  Dannbe  which  were  'then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tuiis,  and  which  I  had  read 
much  of  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Germane ;  but  I  was  diverted 
from  my  design  by  the  loUowing  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  long  hleody  war  hi  the  em- 


pire of  Germany  fiir  twdve  years,  between  the 
Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Kinff  of  Spun, 
and  the  Popish  princes  and  electors,  od  the  one  ' 
side,  and  the  Protestant  princes  on  the  other ; 
and  both  sides  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and  even  the  Catholics  themsdves  begioniog 
to  diriike  the  growing  power  of  the  house  of  ' 
Austria,  It  was  thonght  ail  parties  were  willing  to  I 
osake  peace.     Nay,  things  were  broogfat  to  that 
tnat  some  of  the  Popish  princes  and  electon 

,an  to  talk  of  making  alliances  with  Oustavns 
Adolphns,  King  of  Swedta. 

Hera  it  is  neoessary  to  observe,  that  the  two  ' 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  having  been  dispossessed 
of  moat  of  their  dominions  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Perdinard,  and  being  in  danger  of  losing 
the  rest,  earnestly  solicited  the  King  of  Sweden  i 
to  come  to  their  asaistanoe ;  and  that  prince,  u 
ha  was  related  to  the  house  of  Meckleoborg,  and  . 
especially  as  he  was  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any 
opportunity  to  break  with  the  Emperor,  agahut 
wlM>m  he  had  laid  up  an  implacable  prejadiee, 
was  very  ready  and  forward  to  come  to  their 
assistance. 

The  reasons  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
were  grounded  upon  the  Imperialists  concenung 
themselves  in  the  war  of  Poland,  where  the 
Emperor  had  sent  eight  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  to  join  the  Polish  army  against 
the  King,  and  had  thereby  given  some  ched  to 
his  arras  in  that  war. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  his  resolution  to 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor,  but  more  particolarly 
at  the  instance  of  the  princes  above  Bsmed,«bis 
Swedish  Maiesty  had  landed  the  year  before  at 
Stralsund  with  about  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
having  joined  with  some  forces  which  be  had  left 
hi  PoUsh  Prussia,  all  which  did  not  make  thirty 
thousand,  he  began  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  the 
greatest  in  event,  filled  with  the  most  hmm 
batUea,  sieges,  and  eatraordinary  actions,  in- 
cluding its  wonderful  success  and  happy  conclo- 
ston,  m  any  wmr  ever  maintained  in  the  world. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  already  taken  Stettin, 
Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  all  the  strong 
phmes  on  the  Baltic,  and  began  to  spread  fain- 
self  into  Germany;  he  had  made  a  league  with 
the  French,  as  I  obserred  in  my  story  of  Saxony. 
and  had  now  made  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Brandenburg. 

In  this  conjnnctura  the  Emperor  called  the 
general  diet  of  the  emphe  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon. 
and  by  a  most  exquisite  management  brought  the 
aflkirs  of  the  diet  to  a  conclusion  exceedinirly  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  farther  oppresfloo 
of  the  Protestants ;  and,  in  particular,  in  the  «v 
agahiat  the  Kmg  of  Sweden,  which  wuto  U 
carried  on  in  auch  manner  aa  that  the  whole  borden 
and  charge  would  lie  on  the  ProtestanU  then- 
selves,  and  they  be  made  the  histrnnients  to  opp<»^ 
their  best  friends.  Other  matters  aho  coded 
equally  to  thev  disadvantage,  as  the  methodi  n- 
solved  on  to  recover  ^  church  lands,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  education  of  the  Protestant  dergy ;  and 
what  remained  was  referred  to  another  generalAet 
to  be  held  at  Frankfort  au  Main  in  Aogast,  1691. 

I  will  not  pr«iend  to  say  the  other  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  had  never  made  any  overtures 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  come  to  their  assistance ; 
but  it  is  plain  they  had  entered  into  no  ksgoe 
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with  bim;  that  appears  from  the  difficulties  wtiich  jit ;  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hessei  a  zealous  and 
retarded  the  fiaing  the  treaties  afterwards,  both  gallant  prince,  being  consalted  with,  it  rested  a 
with  the   Dokes  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, !  great  while  between  those  two,  no  method  being 


tvhieh  aohappily  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Magdc* 
burg. 

But  it  is  plain  the  Swedes  were  resolved  on  a 
war  with  the  emperor ;  his  Swedish  Majest  y  might, 
and  indeed  could  not  but  foresee,  that  if  he  once 
showed  himself  with  a  sufficient  force  on  the 
frontiert  of  the  empire,  all  the  Protestant  princes 
would  be  obliged,  by  their  interest,  or  by  his  arms, 
to  fall  la  with  him,  and  this  the  consequence 
made  appear  to  be  a  just  conclusion,  for  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  were  both 
forced  to  join  with  htm. 

First,  they  were  willing  to  join  with  him — at 
least  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  join 
with  the  emperor,  of  whose  power  they  had  such 
just  apprehensions ;  they  wished  the  Swedes  sue 
cess,  and  wonld  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had 
the  work  done  at  another  man's  charge ;  but,  like 
true  Germans,  they  were  more  willing  to  be  saved 
than  to  save  themselves,  and  therefore  hung  back 
and  stood  upon  terms. 

Secondly,  they  were  at  last  forced  to  h ;  the 
first  was  forced  to  join  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
himself,  who,  being  come  so  far,  was  not  to  be 
dalKed  with  ;  and  had  not  the  Duke  of  Branden- 
burg compiled  as  he  did,  he  had  been  ruined  by 
the  Swede — ^the  Saxon  was  driven  into  the  arms 
of  the  Swede  by  force ;  for  Comit  Tilly,  ravaging 
bis  country,  made  him  comply  with  any  terms  to 
be  uved  from  destruction. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  diet  at 
Ratisboo ;  the  King  of  Sweden  began  to  see  him- 
self  leagued  against  at  the  diet  both  by  Protestant 
and  Papist ;  and,  as  I  have  often  heard  his  ma- 
jesty say  since,  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  force 
them  off  from  the  Emperor,  and  to  treat  them  as 
enemies  equally  with  the  rest,  if  they  did  not 

But  the  Protestants  convinced  him  soon  after, 
that  though  they  were  tricked  into  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  league  against  him  at  Ratisbon, 
tbe^  had  no  snch  intentions ;  and  bv  their  ambas- 
sadors let  him  know,  that  they  only  wanted  his 
powerful  assistance  to  defend  their  conncils,  when 
they  would  soon  convince  him  that  they  had  a 
dae  sense  of  the  emperor's  designs,  and  would  do 
their  utmost  fbr  their  liberty :  and  these  I  take 
to  be  the  6rst  invitations  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
to  BDdertake  the  Protestant  cause  as  such,  and 
which  entitled  him  to  say  he  fought  for  the  liberty 
ud  religion  of  the  German  nation. 

I  have  bad  some  particular  opportunities  to 
^"^ar  these  things  f^om  the  lips  of  some,  of  the 
*ery  prinees  themselves,  and  therefore  am  the 
^re  ibrward  to  relate  them ;  and  I  place  them 
^ere,  because,  previous  to  the  part  I  acted  in 
^  bloody  scene,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  reader 
^0  some  part  of  the  story,  and  to  show  him  in 
*^hat  manner,  and  on  what  occasions,  this  terrible 
^w  began. 

The  Protestants,  alarmed  at  the  usage  they 
1^  met  with  at  the  former  diet,  had  secretly 
proposed  among  themselves  to  form  a  general 
^nioQ  or  confederacy  for  preventing  that  ruin 
^Uch  they  saw,  unless  some  speedy  remedies 
^^ne  applied,  would  be  inevitable.  The  Elector 
^  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  a  vigor- 


found  practicable  to  bring  it  to  pass;  the  Em- 
peror being  so  JTOwerfUl  in  all  parts,  that  they 
foresaw  the  petty  princes  would  not  dare  to 
negotiate  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  being  sur- 
rounded  with  the  Imperial  forces,  who,  by  their 
two  generals,  Wallenstein  and  Tilly,  kept  them 
in  oontinual  subjection  and  terror.  This  dilemma 
had  like  to  have  stifled  the  thoughts  o{  the 
union,  as  a  thing  Impracticable,  when  one  Sei- 
gensius,  a  Lutheran  miniater,  a  person  of  great 
abilities,  and  one  whom  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
made  great  use  of  in  matters  of  policy  as  well  as 
religion,  contrived  fbr  them  this  excellent  expe- 
dient. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  aequafaited  with  this 
gentleman  while  I  was  at  Leipsic.  It  pleased 
him  exceedingly  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  so 
fine  a  stnicture  as  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  entertained  on  that  subject.  I 
had  the  relation  ttom  his  own  mouth,  when,  but 
very  modestly,  he  told  me  he  thought  it  was  an 
inspiration  darted  on  a  sudden  into  his  mind, 
when  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  calling  him  into  hie 
closet  one  morning  with  a  countenance  full  of 
concern,  shaking  ms  head,  and  looking  earnestly, 

**  What  will  become  of  us,  doetor  ?"  said  the 
duke :  "  we  shall  all  be  undone  at  Frankfort  au 
Main." 

*'  Why  so,  please  your  fa^hneM?"  says  the 
doctor. 

"  They  will  fight  the  King  of  Sweden  with  oar 
armies  and  money,"  says  the  duke,  "and  enturely 
devour  us  and  our  friends.** 

"  But  what  is  become  of  our  confederacy  then," 
said  this  doctor,  **  which  your  highness  had  so 
happily  framed,  and  which  the  Lan^rave  of  Hesse 
was  so  pleased  with  ?" 

"Become  of  it?"  said  the  duke;  "iVsagood 
thought  enough,  but  it  Is  impossible  to  bring  it 
to  pass  among  so  many  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant princes  that  are  to  be  consulted  with :  for 
we  neither  have  time  to  treat,  nor  will  half  of 
them  dare  to  negotiate  the  matter,  the  Impe- 
rialists being  quartered  in  their  very  bowels." 

"  But  may  not  some  expedient  be  fbund  out," 
says  the  doctor,  *'  to  bring  them  altogether  to 
treat  of  it  at  a  general  meeting?" 

**  It  is  well  proposed,"  says  the  duke ;  "  bat  in 
what  town  or  city  shall  they  assemble  where  the 
very  deputies  shall  not  be  besieged  by  Tilly  or 
Wallenstein  in  fourteen  days*  time,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  cruelty  and  fury  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand?" 

**  Will  your  highness  be  the  eaaier  in  it,'*  re- 
plies  the  doctor,  **  if  a  way  be  found  out  to  cell 
such  an  assembly  upon  other  eansea,  at  which 
the  Emperor  may  have  no  umbrage,  and  perhaps 
give  bis  assent  ?  Tou  know  the  diet  at  Prank- 
fort  is  at  hand :  It  is  necessary  the  Protestants 
should  have  an  assembly  of  their  own,  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  general  diet,  and  it  may  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  it." 

The  duke,  surprised  with  joy  at  the  naotiouc 
eml>raoed  the  doctor  with  an  extraordinary  trans- 
port : — **  Thoa  hast  done  it,  doctor,"  said  he,  and 
immediately  caused  him  to  draw  a  form  of  a 


and  poUtic  prince,  was  the  first  tlmt  moved! I  letter  to  the  Emperor,  wUdi  he  dkl  with  the 
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utmost  dexterity  of  style,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
master,  representing  to  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  m 
Germany,  his  Majestv  would  be  pleased  to  per- 
mit the  Protestant  prmces  of  the  empire  to  hold 
a  diet  to  Uieroselves,  to  consider  of  such  matters 
as  they  were  to  treat  of  at  the  general  diet,  in 
order  to  conform  themselves  to  the  wilt  and 
pleasure  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  drive  out 
foreigners,  and  settle  a  lasting  peace  in  the  em- 
pire. He  also  insinuated  something  of  their 
resolutions  unanimously  to  give  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  the  King  oif  Hungary  at  the  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  a  thmg  which  he  knew 
the  Emperor  had  in  hb  thoughts,  and  would  push 
with  all  his  might  at  the  diet.  This  letter  was 
sent,  and  the  bait  so  neatly  concealed,  that  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mentz,  the  King  of 
Hungary,  and  several  of  the  Popish  princes,  not 
foreseeing  that  the  ruin  of  them  all  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  foolishly  advised  the  Emperor  to 
consent  to  it. 

In  consenting  to  this  the  Emperor  signed  his 
own  destruction;  for  here  began  the  conjunction 
of  the  German  Protestants   with  the  Swede, 
which  was  the  most  fatal  blow  to  Ferdinand 
and  never  could  be  recovered. 

Accordingly  the  diet  was  held  at  Leipsic,  8th 
February,  1630,  where  the  Protestants  agreed 
on  several  heads  for  their  mutual  defence,  which 
were  the  grounds  of  the  fiollowing  war :  these 
were  the  fimous  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  which  so 
alarmed  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire,  that, 
to  crush  it  in  the  beginning,  the  Emperor  com- 
manded Count  Tilly  immemately  to  iUl  Ujpon  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
as  the  principal  heads  of  the  union,-^but  it  was 
too  late.    iNoUl.) 

The  conclusions  were  digested  into  ten  heads. 

1.  That  since  their  sins  had  brought  God's 
judgment  upon  the  whole  Protestant  church, 
they  should  command  public  prayers  to  be  made 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  diverting  the  calamities 
that  attended  them. 

2.  That  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  set  on 
foot,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  the  Catholic  princes. 

3.  That  a  time  for  such  a  treaty  being  ob- 
tained, they  should  appoint  an  assembly  of 
delegates  to  meet  preparatory  to  the  treaty. 

4.  That  all  their  complaints  should  be  hum- 
bly  represented  to  his  Imperial  Miyesty  and  the 
Cathouc  Electors,  in  order  to  a  peaceable  accom- 
modation. 

5.  That  they  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor,  accordinc  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  the  present  £mperor*t  solemn  oath  and 
promise. 

6.  That  they  would  appoint  deputies,  who 
should  meet  at  certain  times  to  consult  of  their 
common  interest,  and  who  should  be  always  em- 
powered to  oondttde  of  what  should  be  thought 
needful  for  their  safety. 

7.  That  they  shall  raise  a  competent  force  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  liberties,  rights,  and 
religion. 

8.  That  it  is  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  concluded  in  tho  diet  at  Augsburg, 
to  do  so. 

9.  That  tho  anniug  for  their  necessary  de- 


fence shall  by  no  means  hiuder  their  obedienoe  I 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  that  they  will  still 
continue  their  loyalty  to  him. 

10.    They  agree  to  proportion  their  fbrcet, 
which,  in  all,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  < 
men.    (Able  2.) 

The  Emperor,  exceedingly  startled  at  the  con- 
clusions, issued  out  a  severe  prodamaUoa  or  ban  \ 
against  them,  which  imported  much  the  same 
thing  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  commanded 
Tilly  to  begin,  and  immediately  to  fall  on  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  with  all  the  fiuyfansginable,  as 

1  have  already  observed. 

Here  began  the  flame  to  break  out;  for,  opoD 
the  Emperor's  ban,  the  ProtestanU  sent  away 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  for  suooonr.  Ris  Swed- 
ish Migesty  had  already  conquered  Meckleo. 
burg  and  partof  Pomerania,andwisadvaii£mg 
with  his  victorious  troops,  increased  bj  the 
addition  of  some  regiments  raised  in  tboae  parts, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Em- 
peror, having  designed  to  follow  up  the  Oder 
into  Silesia,  and  so  to  push  the  war  home  to 
the  Emperoi^s  hereditaiy  countries  of  Anstm 
and  Bohemia,  when  the  first  messengers  came 
to  him  in  this  caae ;  but  this  changed  bis  loea- 
sures,  and  brought  him  to  the  frootien  of 
Brandenburg,  rwAved  to  answer  the  desires 
of  the  Protestants.  But  here  the  Doieof 
Brandenburg  began  to  halt,  making  some  dif- 
ficulties, and  demanding  terms,  which  drove  the 
King  to  use  some  extremities  with  him,  and 
stopt  the  Swede  for  awhile,  who  bad  otherwise 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  as  soon  as  Tilly, 
the  Imperial  general,  had  entered  Saxony,  which 
if  they  had  done,  the  miserable  destraction  of 
Magdeburg  had  been  prevented,  as  I  have  ob- 
served before. 

The  King  had  been  invited  into  the  unioD»  and 
when  he  first  came  back  from  the  banka  of  ibe 
Oder  he  had  aooeptedit,  and  was  preparing  to 
back  it  with  all  his  power.  The  Duke  of  Saxony 
had  already  a  good  army,  which  he  had  wiib 
infinite  diligence  recruited,  and  mustered  under 
the  cannon  of  Leipsic.  The  King  of  Sweden 
having,  by  his  ambassador  at  Leipsic,  eof^red 
into  the  union  of  the  Protestants,  was  advancing 
victoriously  to  their  aid,  just  as  Count  Tilly  bad 
entered  the  Duke  of  Saxony's  domimona 

The  fame  of  the  Swedish  conquests,  and  of  the 
hero  who  commanded  them,  shook  my  retolntion 
of  travelling  into  Turkey,  being  resolved  to  xt 
the  conjunction  of  the  Protestants*  armies,  and, 
before  the  fire  was  broken  out  too  &r,  to  take 
the  advantage  of  seeing  both  aides. 

While  I  remained  at  Vienna,  uncertain  which 
way  I  should  proceed,  I  remember  I  observed 
they  talked  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  pno^ 
of  no  consideration ;  one  that  they  might  letf^ooo 
and  tire  himself  in  Mecklenburg,  and  thereahoot, 
till  they  could  find  leisure  to  deal  with  him,  and 
then  might  be  crushed  as  they  pleased;  but  as 
it  is  never  safe  to  despise  an  enemy,  so  this  was 
not  an  enemy  to  be  despised,  as  they  afterwards 
found. 

As  to  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  indeed  at 
first  they  gave  the  Imperial  court  some  nneasi- 
ness ;  but  when  they  found  the  Imperial  anmcs 
began  to  fright  the  members  out  of  the  uoioo, 
and  that  the  several  branches  had  no  coosiaer- 
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able  forces  on  foot,  it  was  the  general  discourse  I 
at  \leaDa  that  the  union  at  Leipsic  only  gave  I 
the  Emperor  an  opportunity  to  crush  absolutely 
the  Dukes  of  Saxony,    Brandenburg,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  thing  certain. 

I  never  saw  any  real  concern  in  their  faces  at 
Vienna  until  news  came  to  court  that  the  King 
of  Sweden  had  entered  into  the  union ;  but  as 
this  made  them  very  uneasy,  they  began  to  move 
th^  powerfuUcst  methods  possible  to  divert  this 
storm ;  and  upon  this  news  Tilly  was  hastened  to 
fall  upon  Saxony  before  this  union  could  proceed 
to  a  conjunction  of  forces. 
,  This  waa  certainly  a  very  good  resolution,  and 
DO  measure  could  have  been  more  exactly  con- 
certed, had  not  the  diligence  of  the  Saxons  pre- 
vented it. 

The  gathering  of  this  storm,  which,  from  a 
rload,  began  to  spread  over  the  empire,  and  from 
the  little    duchy   of   Mecklenburg   began    to 
threaten  all  Germany,  absolutely  determined  me, 
as  1  noted  before,  as  to  travelung ;  and*  laying 
j  aside  the  thoughts  of  Hungary,  I  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  the  King  of  Sweden's  army. 
I      I  parted  from  Vienna  the  middle  of  May,  and 
took  post  for  Great  Glogau,  in  Silesia,  as  if  I 
bad  purposed  to  pass  into  Poland,  but  designing 
indeed  to  go  down  the  Oder  to  Custrin,  in  the 
,   marqaisate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so  to  Eierlin; 
bat  when  I  came  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
though  I  had  passes,  I  could  go  no  further,  the 
guards  on  all  the  frontiers  were  so  strict ;  so  I 
,    was  obliged  to  come  back  into  Bohemia,  and 
.    went  to  Prague. 

I  Prom  hence  I  found  I  could  easily  pass 
!  thiougfa  the  Imperial  provinces  to  the  Lower 
I  Saxooy,  and  accordingly  took  passes  for  Ham- 
burgh, designing,  however,  to  use  them  no  fur- 
ther than  I  found  occasion.  By  virtue  of  these 
puKs  I  got  into  the  Imperial  army  under  Count 
T31y,  th«i  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  May  the 
Moond.  (Able  a) 

I  confess  I  did  not  foresee  the  fate  of  this 

<%;  neither,  I  believe,  did  Count  Tilly  himself 

^hiUc  of  glutting  his  fury  with  so  entire  a  desola- 

^;  much  less  did  the  people  expect  it.     I  did 

beiieTe  they  must  capitulate ;  and  I  perceived, 

^  discoorae  in  the  army,  that  TiUy  would  give 

^itcm  but  very  indilTerent  conditions,  but  it  fell 

ffH  otherwise.     The  treaty  of  surrender  was,  as 

^  were,  begun,  nay  some  say  concluded,  when 

■OQeof  the  outgnards  of  the  Imperialists,  finding 

th«  citizens  had  abandoned  the  guards  of  the 

^orks,  and  looked  to  themselves  with  less  dili- 

'    Ptm  than  usual,  they  broke  in,  carried  a  half 

'^Qon  sword  in  hand  with  little  resistance ;  and 

^'^oogh  it  was  a  surprise  on  both  sides,  the  citi- 

'CQs  neither  fearing,  nor  the  army  expecting,  the 

^^^caaion,  the  garrison,  with  as  much  resolution 

*s  could  be  expected  under  such  a  fright,  flew  to 

^2^walls,  twice  beat  the  Imperialbts  off;  but 

^^2^  men  coming  up,  and  the  administrator  of 

^l^vgdeburg  himself  being  wounded  and  taken, 

^'^  enemy  broke  in,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and 

^P^cred  wth  such  terrible  fury,  that,  without 

'^^^ect  to  age  or  condition,  they  put  all  the 

f^^haa   and    inhabitants,   man,  woman,   and 

f,[^^]d,tothe  sword,  plundered  the  city,  and,  when 

had  done,  set  it  on  fire. 


th 


This  calamity,  sure,  was  the  most  dreadfol 
sight  that  ever  I  saw :  the  rage  of  the  Imperial 
soldiers  was  quite  intolerable,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Out  of  twenty-five  thousand,  some 
said  thirty  thousand  people,  there  was  not  a 
soul  to  be  seen  alive,  till  the  flames  drove  those 
that  were  hid  in  vaults  and  secret  places  to  seek 
death  in  the  streets,  rather  than  perish  in  the 
fire.  Of  these  miserable  creatures  some  were 
killed,  too,  by  the  furious  soldiers ;  but  at  last 
they  saved  the  lives  of  such  as  came  out  of  their 
cellars  and  holes,  and  so  about  two  thousand 
poor  desperate  creatures  were  left.  The  exact 
number  of  those  that  perished  in  this  city  oould 
never  be  known,  because  those  the  soldiers  had 
first  butchered  the  flames  afterwards  consumed. 

I  was  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  when  this 
dreadful  piece  of  butchery  was  done.  The  city 
of  Magdeburg  had  a  sconce  or  fort  over  against 
it,  called  the  toll-house,  whidi  joined  to  the  city 
by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  boats.  This  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  a  few  days  before ;  and  hav- 
ing a  mind  to  see  it,  and  the  nther  because 
from  thence  I  could  have  a  very  good  view  of 
the  city,  I  was  gone  over  Tilly's  bridge  of  boats 
to  view  this  fort.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  perceived  they  were  storming  by  the 
firing,  and  immediately  all  ran  to  the  works :  I 
little  thought  of  the  taking  the  city,  but  ima- 
gined it  might  be  some  out-work  attacked ;  for 
we  all  expected  the  city  would  surrender  that 
day  or  next,  and  they  might  have  capitulated 
upon  very  good  terms. 

Being  upon  the  works  of  the  fort,  on  a  sudden 
I  heard  a  cry  in  the  city  that  that  cannot  be 
imagined,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  express  the 
manner  of  it ;  but  I  could  see  the  women  and 
children  runmng  about  the  streets  In  a  most 
lamentable  condition. 

The  citv  wiUl  did  not  run  along  the  side  of  the 
river  with  so  great  a  height,  but  we  could 
plainly  see  the  market  place,  and  several  streets 
which  ran  down  to  the  river.  In  about  an  hour's 
time  after  this  first  cry  all  was  confusion ;  there 
was  little  shooting ;  the  execution  was  all  cut- 
ting of  throats  and  mere  house-murders.  The 
resolute  garrison,  with  the  brave  Baron  Faloon- 
berg,  fought  it  out  to  the  last,  and  were  cut  in 
pieces ;  and  by  this  time  the  Imperial  soldiers 
having  broke  open  the  gates  and  entered  on  all 
sides,  the  slaughter  was  very  dreadftd.  We 
could  see  the  poor  people  in  crowds  driven  down 
the  streets,  flying  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers, 
who  followed,  butchering  them  as  fast  as  they 
could,  till,  driving  them  to  the  river's  edge,  the 
desperate  wretches  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  where  thousands  perished,  eq>ecially  wo- 
men and  children. 

Several  men  that  could  swim  got  over  to  our 
side,  where  the  soldiers,  not  heated  with  fight, 
gave  them  Quarter,  and  took  them  up ;  and  I 
cannot  but  do  this  justice  to  the  German  ofll- 
oers  in  the  fort,  they  had  five  small  flat  boats,  and 
they  gave  leave  to  the  soldiers  to  go  off  in  them, 
and  get  what  booty  they  could,  but  charged 
them  not  to  kill  anybody,  but  take  them  aU 
prisoners. 

Their  humanity  was  not  ill  rewarded :  for  the 
soldiers,  wisely  avoiding  Uiose  places  where  their 
fellows  were  employed  in  butchering  the  mlse- 


rable  people,  rowed  to  oilier  plaoei*  where  crowds  i 
of  people  stood  etffag  out  for  help,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  every  minute  eltlier  drowned  or  mar- 
dmd :  of  these,  at  sondry  times,  they  fetched 
over  near  sit  hundred,  hut  took  care  to  take  in 
none  but  such  as  oH^red  them  good  pay. 

Never  was  money  or  jewels  of  greater  service 
than  now,  for  they  that  had  anything  of  that 
sort  to  offer  were  soonest  he^;)ed. 

There  was  a  bnrgher  of  the  town,  who,  seeing 
a  boat  coming  near  him,  bat  out  of  his  call,  by 
the  help  of  a  speaklng-trampet  toM  the  soldiers 
he  wonld  give  them  twenty  thoosand  doUars  to 
fetch  Mm  oflTrthey  rowed  ckMe  to  the  shore,  and 
took  him,  wtth  his  wife  and  six  chikiren,  into  the 
boat ;  bat  Audh  tiirongs  of  people  eot  about  it, 
they  had  like  to  have  stnik  her ;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers were  fain  to  drive  a  great  many  out  again 
by  main  force ;  and  while  they  were  doing  this, 
some  of  the  enemy,  obming  down  the  street,  des- 
perately drove  them  all  into  the  water. 

The  boat,  however,  brooght  the  bUTgher  and 
his  wife  and  children  safe ;  and  thongh  thev  had 
not  all  that  wealth  aboat  them,  yet  In  jewels  and 
money  he  gave  them  so  much  as  made  all  the 
fellows  very  rich. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  cruelty  of 
this  day ;  the  town  by  five  In  the  afternoon  was 
all  in  flames ;  the  Wealth  consumed  was  inesti- 
mable»  and  a  Ums  to  the  very  conqueror.  I  think 
there  was  little  or  nothing  left  out  the  great 
church,  and  about  one  handred  houses. 

This  was  a  sad  welcome  into  the  army  for  me, 
and  gave  me  a  horror  and  averdon  to  the  Empe- 
ror*s  people,  as  well  as  to  his  cause.  I  quitted 
the  camp  the  third  d^  after  this  execution, 
while  Che  fire  was  hardly  out  In  the  dty ;  and 
from  thence,  getting  safe  conduct  to  pass  into 
the  Palatinate,  I  turned  out  ot  the  road  at  a 
small  village  on  the  Elbe,  called  Emerfield,  but 
can  give  but  small  aoeount  of  tne  town,  having  a 
boor  for  our  guide,  whom  we  could  hardly  under- 
stand. I  arrived  at  Leipsic  on  the  I7th  of 
May. 

We  found  the  elector  intense  upon  strength- 
ening his  armv,  but  the  people  in  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  every  day  ezpectiuf  Tilly  with 
the  German  army,  who,  by  his  cruelty  at  Mag- 
deburg, was  become  so  dreadfhl  to  the  Protest- 
ants, that  they  expected  no  mercy  wherever  he 
came. 

The  Emperor*s  power  was  made  so  formidable 
to  all  the  Protestants,  particularly  since  the  diet 
at  Ratisbon  left  them  in  a  worse  case  than  it 
found  them,  that  they  had  not  only  formed  the  con- 
clusions of  Leipric,  which  all  men  looked  upon  as 
the  effect  of  desperation  rather  than  any  proba- 
ble means  of  their  deliverance,  but  had  pnvately 
implored  the  protection  and  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  and  particularly  the  King  of  Sweden, 
from  whom  tney  had  promises  of  a  speedy  and 
powerful  assistance. 

And  trulv,  if  the  Swede  had  not,  with  a  very 
strong  hand,  rescued  them,  oil  their  conclusions 
at  Letpsic  had  served  but  to  hasten  their  ruia 

I  remember  very  well,  when  I  was  in  the  Im^ 
perial  army,  they  discoursed  with  such  contempt 
of  the  forces  of  the  Protestants,  that  not  only 
Imperialists,  but  the  Brjtestants  themselvei^ 
gave  them  up  as  lost  Ihe  Emperor  had  not  less  I 


than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  in  leveral  ar- 
mies, on  foot,  who  most  ot  them  were  on  the  i 
back  of  the  Protestants  in  every  comer. 

if  Tilly  did  but  write  a  threatening  letter  to 
any  city  or  prince  of  the  union,  they  presently 
submitted,  renounced  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  I 
and  received  Imperial  garrisons,  as  the  cities  of 
Ulm  and  Memingen,  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  i 
and  several  others,  and  almost  all  Saabia. 

Only  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  LandgrtTe 
of  Uesse  upheld  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  refused  all  terms  of  peace ;  slighted 
all  the  threatenings  of  the  Imperial  geoerals:  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  was  brought  In  | 
afterwards  almost  by  force. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony  mustered  his  forces  un- 
der the  walls  of  Leipsic,  and  I,  having  returned 
to  the  city  two  days  before,  saw  them  pass  in 
review. 

The  duke,  gallantlpr  mounted,  rode  through  the 
ranks,  attended  by  his  field-marshal  Arnheim,  and 
seemed  mighty  well  pleased  with  them,  and  in- 
deed the  troops  made  a  very  fine  appearance ;  but 
I  that  had  seen  TUly*8  army,  and  nis  old  weather. 
beaten  soldiers,  whose  discipline  and  exercises 
were  so  exact,  and  their  courage  so  often  tried, 
could  not  look  on  the  Saxon  army  without  some 
concern  for  them  when  I  considered  who  they 
had  to  deal  with. 

Tilly*s  men  were  ragged,  surly  feOows;  their 
Caces  had  an  air  of  hardy  courage,  mangled  with 
wounds  and  scars ;  their  armour  showed  the 
bruises  of  musket-bullets,  and  the  rust  of  winter 
storms.  I  observed  of  Uiem  their  clothes  were 
always  dirty,  but  their  arms  were  dean  and 
bright:  they  were  used  to  camp  b  the  open 
Selds,  and  sleep  in  the  frosts  and  rain;  their 
horses  were  strong  and  hardy  like  themselfes,  and 
well  taught  their  exercisea. 

The  soldiers  knew  their  buainen  so  exactlyt 
that  general  orders  were  enough ;  every  private 
man  was  fit  to  command*  and  their  wheeliogs* 
marchingSi  counter-marchings,  and  exercises  were 
done  with  such  order  and  readiness,  that  the  dis- 
tinct words  of  command  were  hardly  of  any  use 
among  them:  thev  were  flushed  withnetory, 
and  scarce  knew  what  it  wis  to  fly. 

There  had  passed  some  messages  between  HOy 
and  the  duke,  and  he  gave  always  such  ambiguoos 
answers  as  he  thought  might  serve  to  gah  time ; 
but  Tilly  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  words,  and 
drawing  his  amy  towards  Saxony,  sends  four 
propositions  to  him  to  sign*  and  demands  an  im- 
mecnate  reply :  the  propositions  were  positive: 

1.  To  cause  his  troops  to  enter  into  the  Em- 
peror's service,  and  to  march  In  person  with  them 
against  the  King  of  Sweden. 

2.  To  give  the  Imperial  army  quarters  in  hii 
country,  and  supply  them  witn  necessary  pro- 
visions. 

9.  To  relinquish  the  union  of  Leipsic,  and  dis- 
own the  ten  conclusions. 

4.  To  make  restitution  of  the  goods  and  landj 
of  the  church. 

The  Duke,  being  pressed  by  Tilly's  tnunpeter 
for  an  immediate  answer,  sat  all  night  and  part 
of  the  next  day  with  his  privy  councillor^,  debating 
what  reply  to  give ;  which  at  last  was  concluded, 
in  short,  that  he  would  live  and  die  In  defence  d 
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the  Protestant  religion  and  the  condoaions  of 
Leipfic,  and  bade  'HXly  defiance. 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  he  immediately  de- 
camped with  his  whole  anny  for  Torgau,  fearing 
that  Tilly  should  get  there  before  him,  and  so 

Srevent  his  junction  with  the  Swede.  The  duke 
ad  not  yet  concluded  any  positive  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg 
having  made  some  difBftulty  of  joining,  they  both 
stood  on  niceties  till  they  had  like  to  have  ruined 
themselves  at  once. 

Brandenburg  had  given  up  the  town  of  Spandau 
to  the  king  by  a  former  treaty,  to  secure  a  re- 
treat for  hU  army,  and  the  king  was  advanced 
as  far  as  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  some  small  dUfficuItles  arising.  Branden- 
burg seemed  cold  in  the  matter,  and  with  a  sort 
of  indifference  demands  his  town  of  Spandan  to 
tw  restored  again. 

Gustavus  Adolpbus,  who  began  presently  to 
iaiagine  the  duke  had  made  hU  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  and  so  would  either  be  his  enemy  or 
pretend  a  neutrality,  generously  delivered  him 
his  town  of  Spandau;  but  immediately  turns 
about,  and  with  his  whole  army  besieges  him  in 
his  capital  city  of  Berlin. 

This  brought  the  duke  to  know  his  error ;  and 
by  the  interposition  of  the  ladies^  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  bei^  the  duke*s  sister,  the  matter  was 
accommodAt4^  and  the  duke  joined  his  ft>rces 
with  the  lung. 

Bat  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  like  to  have  been 
undone  by  this  delay;  for  the  ImpefiaHsts,  under 
Coont  de  Purstenburg,  were  entered  his  country, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  Hall,  and  Count 
TSly  was  on  his  march  to  join  him,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  and,  ravaging  the  whole  country,  laid 
siege  to  Leipsic  itself.  The  duke,  driven  to  this 
eatrenity,  rather  flies  to  the  Swede  than  treats 
loth  khtt,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  the  duke's 
army  joined  with  the  King  of  Sweden. 

I  came  to  Leipsic  to  see  the  Duke  of  Saxony's 
anay,  and  that  behig  marched,  as  I  have  said,  for 
Torgau,  I  had  no  business  there ;   but  if  I  had, 
the  approach  of  Tilly  and  the    imperial  army 
was  enough  to  hasten  me  away,  for  I  had  no 
oceuion  to  be  besieged  there ;  so  on  the  27th  of 
August  I  left  the  town,  as  several  of  the  prin- 
cipai  inhabitants  had  done  before,  and  more 
would  have  done  had  not  the  governor  published 
t  proclamation  against  It ;  and  besides,  they  knew 
Qot  whither  to  fly,  for  all  places  were  alike  ex- 
posed.    The  poor  people  were  under  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  merciless 
^n^e  of  the   Imperial  soldiers,  the  example  of 
^Magdeburg  being  fresh  before  them,  the  duke  and 
^  army  gone  from  them,  and  the  town,  though 
^ell  fomished,  but  indiflbrently  fortified. 

lo  this  condition  I  left  them,  buying  up  stores 
of  provisions,  working  hard  to  secure  Uieir  meats. 
Set  up  palisades, » repair  their  fortifications,  and 
PiX!paring  all  things  for  a  siege;  and  fbllowing 
^e  Saxon  army  to  Torgau,  I  continued  in  the 
<^«mp  till  a  few  days  before  they  joined  the  Ring 
^  Sweden. 

I  had  much  ado  to  permade  my  companion 
^m  entering  into  the  sendee  of  the  Duke  of 
^axony,  one  of  whose  colonels,  with  whom  we 
^^  contracted  a  particular  acquaintance,  oiTering 


him  a  commission  to  be  comet  in  one  of  the  old 
regiments  of  horse. 

But  the  difference  I  had  observed  between  this 
new  army  and  Tilly's  old  troops  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  me,  that  I  confess  I  had  no 
manner  of  inclination  for  the  service,  and  there- 
fore persuaded  him  to  wait  awhile  till  we  had 
seen  a  little  ftirther  into  affairs,  and  particularly 
till  we  had  seen  the  Swedish  army,  which  we  had 
heard  so  much  of. 

The  difficulties  which  Che  Elector  Duke  of 
Saxony  made  of  joining  with  the  king  were  made 
up  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  on  the 
2d  of  September,  at  Coswig,  a  small  town  on 
the  Elbe,  where  the  king's  army  was  arrived  the 
night  before ;  for  Generd  Tilly  being  now  entered 
into  the  duke's  country,  had  plundered  and  ruined 
all  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  was  now  actually  be- 
sieging the  capita]  city  of  Leipsic 

Th^  necessities  made  almost  any  conditions 
easy  to  him  ;  the  greatest  difllculty  was  that  the 
King  of  Sweden  demanded  the  absolute  command 
of  the  army,  which  the  duke  submitted  to  with 
less  good  will  than  he  had  reason  to  do,  the  king's 
experience  and  conduct  considered. 

I  had  not  patience  to  attend  the  conclusions  of 
their  particular  treaties  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  the 
passage  was  clear  I  quitted  the  Saxon  camp,  and 
went  to  see  the  Swedish  army.  I  fell  in  with  the 
out-guardi  of  the  Swedes  at  a  little  town  called 
Beltsig,  on  the  river  Wersa,  just  as  they  were 
relieving  the  guards,  and  going  to  march,  and, 
having  a  pass  from  the  English  ambassador,  was 
very  well  received  by  the  ofllcer  who  changed  the 
guards,  and  with  him  I  went  back  into  the  army. 
By  nine  in  the  morning  the  army  was  in  full 
march,  the  king  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  on 
a  grey  pad,  and  riding  from  one  brigade  to 
another,  ordered  the  march  of  every  line  him- 
self. 

When  I  saw  the  Swedish  troops,  their  exact 
disciphne,  their  order,  the  modesty  and  familiarity 
of  their  officers,  and  the  regular  living  of  the 
soldiers,  their  camp  seemed  a  well-ordered  city ; 
the  meanest  countrywoman  with  her  market- ware 
was  as  safe  from  violence  as  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna. 

There  were  no  rM^ments  of  whores  in  rags, 
such  as  followed  the  Imperialists ;  nor  any  women 
in  the  eamp  but  such  as  were  known  to  the  pro- 
vosts to  be  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
necessary  for  washing  linen,  taking  care  of  the 
soldiers'  clothes,  and  dressing  their  victuals. 

The  soldiers  were  well  olad,  not  gay,  furnished 
with  excellent  arms,  and  exceedingly  careful  of 
them ;  and  though  they  did  not  seem  so  terrible 
as  I  thought  TtHy's  men  did  when  I  first  saw 
them,  yet  the  figure  they  made,  together  with 
what  we  had  heard  of  them  made  them  seem  to 
me  Invincible. 

The  discipline  and  order  of  their  marchings, 
camping,  and  exerdse,  was  excellent  and  singular, 
and  which  was  to  be  seen  in  no  armies  but  the 
king's,  his  own  skill,  judgment,  and  vigilance, 
having  added  much  to  the  general  conduct  of 
armies  then  in  use. 

As  I  met  the  Swedes  on  their  march,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  anybody  till 
aftur  the  junction  of  the  Suu>n  army,  and  then 
it  being  but  four  days  to  the  great  battle  of 
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Leipsic,  our  acquaintaooe  was  small,  saving  what 
fell  accidentally  by  conversation. 

I  met  with  several  gentlemen  in  the  kmg*8 
army  who  spoke  English  very  well ;  besides  that, 
there  were  three  regiments  of  Scots  in  the  army, 
the  colonels  whereof  I  found  were  extraor- 
dinarily  esteemed  by  the  king,  as  the  Lord  Rea, 
Colonel  Lumsdell,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn ;  the 
latter  of  these,  aifter  I  had  by  accident  become 
acquainted  with,  I  found  had  been  for  many  years 
acquainted  with  my  father,  and  on  that  account 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  civility  from  him,  which 
afterwards  grew  into  a  kind  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  a  complete  soldier  indeed,  and  for 
that  reason  so  well  beloved  by  that  gallant  king, 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about  any  great 
action  without  him. 

It  was  Impossible  for  mc  now  to  restrain  my 
young  comrade  from  entcrioi^  into  the  Swedish 
service,  and  indeed  everything  was  so  inviting 
that  I  could  not  blame  him. 

A  captain  in  Sir  John  Hcpbum*|  regiment  had 
picked  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he,  having  as 
much  gallantry  in  his  face  as  real  courage  in  bis 
heart,  the  captain  had  persuaded  him  to  take  ser- 
vice, and  promised  to  use  his  interest  to  get  him 
u  company  in  the  Scotch  brigade. 

I  had  made  him  promise  not  to  part  from  roe 
in  niy  travels  without  my  consent,  which  was 
the  only  obstacle  to  his  desires  of  entering  into 
the  Swedish  pay ;  and  being  one  evening  in  the 
captain's  tent  with  him,  and  discoursing  very 
freely  together,  the  captain  asked  him  very  short, 
but  friendly,  and  looking  earnestly  at  me,  *'  b 
this  the  gentleman, Mr  Fielding,  that  has  done  so 
much  prejudice  to  the  King  of  Sweden's  service  ?** 
I  was  doubly  suiprised  at  the  expression,  and 
at  the  colonel,  Sir  John  Hepburn,  coming  at  that 
very  moment  into  the  tent.  The  colonel  hearing 
something  of  the  question,  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  reason  of  it,  any  more  than  as  I  seemed  a 
little  to  concern  myself  at  it,  yet,  after  the  cere- 
mony due  to  his  character  was  over,  would  needs 
know  what  I  had  done  to  hinder  his  majesty's 
service. 

"  So  much  truly,**  says  the  captain,  "  that  if 
his  majesty  knew  it,  he  would  think  himself  very 
little  beholden  to  him.'* 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir^  says  I,  "  I  should  offend  in 
anything,  who  am  but  a  stranger;  but  If  jrou 
would  please  to  inform  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
alter  anything  in  my  behaviour  that  Is  prejudicial 
to  any  one,  much  less  to  his  majesty's  service.'* 

'*  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,  sir,**  says  the 
captain ;  *'  the  King  of  Sweden,  sir,  has  a  par- 
ticular request  to  you.** 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  know  two  things,  sir," 
said  I ;  **  first,  how  that  can  be  possible,  since  I 
nm  not  yet  known  to  any  man  in  the  army,  much 
less  to  his  majesty  ?  and,  secondly,  what  the  re- 
quest may  be  T* 

'*  Why,  sir,  his  majesty  desires  you  would  not 
hinder  this  gentleman  from  entering  into  his 
service,  who,  it  seems,  desires  nothing  more,  if 
he  may  have  your  consent.** 

*'  I  have  too  much  honour  for  his  majesty,"  re- 
turned I,  *'  to  deny  anything  which  he  pleases  to 
command ;  hurt  methinks  it  is  some  hardship  you 
should  make  that  the  king's  order  which  it  is  very 
vrcbablc  he  knows  nothing  oL'  , 
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Here  Sir  John  Hepburn  took  the  case  up  wme-  ' 
thing  gravely,  and,  drinking  a  glass  of  Leipsic 
beer  to  the  captain,  said — "  Come,  captain,  doot  ' 
press  these  gentlemen ;  the  king  dcnru  no  mao's 
service  but  what  is  purely  volanteer."    So  we  | 
entered  into  other  discourse:  and  the  coloael, 
perceiving  by  my  talk  that  I  had  seen  Tilly's 
army,  was  mighty  curious  in  his  questions,  ind 
seemed  very  weU  satisfied  with  the  account  I 
gave  him. 

The  next  day,  the  army  having  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Wittenburg,  and  jomed  the  Saxon  army 
near  Torgau,  his  majesty  caused  both  annles  to 
draw  up  in  battalian,  giving  every  brigade  the 
same  post  in  the  lines  as  he  purposed  it  to  fight 
in. 

\  must  do  the  memory  of  that  glorious  general 
this  honour,  that  I  never  saw  an  army  drawn  np 
with  so  much  variety,  order,  and  exact  regnlaiity 
since,  though  I  have  seen  many  armies  drawn  up 
by  some  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age;  the 
order  by  which  his  men  were  directed  to  flank  | 
and  relieve  one  another,  the  methods  of  receiriog  I 
one  body  of  men,  if  disordered,  into  another,  aad 
rallying  one  squadron  without  disordering  another, 
was  so  admirable ;  the  horse  everywhere  flanked, 
lined,  and  defended  by  the  foot,  and  the  foot  by 
the  horse,  and  both  by  the  cannon,  was  ^nch,that 
if  those  orders  were  but  as  punctually  obeyed,  it 
were  impoasible  to  put  an  army  so  modelled  into 
confusion. 

The  review  being  over,  and  the  troops  returned 
to  their  camps,  the  captain,  with  whom  we  draok 
the  day  before,  meeting  me,  told  me  I  muit  cone 
and  sup  with  him  in  his  tent,  where  he  would 
ask  my  pardon  for  the  affront  he  gave  me  before,  i 
I  told  him  he  need  not  put  himself  to  the 
trouble ;  I  was  not  affronted  at  all ;  that  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him,  provided 
he  would  g^ve  me  his  word  not  to  ipeak  any  more 
of  it  as  an  affront. 

We  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his 
tent  before  Sir  John  Hepburn  came  in  agvn,  toU 
me  he  was  glad  to  find  me  there ;  that  he  came 
to  the  captain's  tent  to  inquire  bow  to  send  to 
me ;  and  that  I  must  do  him  the  honour  to  gc 
with  him  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  had  a  miod 
to  hear  the  account  I  could  give  him  of  the  Im- 
perial army  from  my  own  mouth. 

I  must  confess  I  was  at  some  loss  in  my  mind 
how  to  make  my  address  to  his  mi^esty ;  but  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  his  conversible  temper, 
and  particular  sweetness  of  humour  with  the 
meanest  soldier,  that  I  mado  no  more  difficulty, 
but  having  paid  my  respects  to  Colonel  Hepburn, 
thanked  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  me^sad 
offered  to  rise  and  wait  upon  him. 

••  Nay,"  says  the  colonel,  •*  we  will  eat  first,  for 
I  find  Gourdon,"  which  was  the  captain's  name, 
"has  got  something  for  supper,  and  the  king's 
order  is  at  seven  o'clock.*  Sir  John,  becoming 
very  friendly,  must  know  my  na&ie ;  which  when 
I  had  told  him,  and  of  what  place  and  fiunily,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  embracing  me,  told  me 
he  knew  my  father  very  well,  and  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him ;  and  told  me 
several  passages  wherein  my  father  had  particu- 
larly obliged  him. 

After  this  we  went  to  supper,  and  the  king's 
health  being  drunk  round,  the  colonel  morcd  the 
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sooner,  beciiise  he  hid  a  mind  to  talk  with  me. 
VFIko  we  were  going  to  the  king  he  inquired 
wfaere  I  had  been,  and  what  occasion  hronght  me 
to  tbe  army. 

I  gire  him  the  short  history  of  my  travels,  and 
tbit !  came  hither  from  Vienna  on  purpose  to 
leetfae  iUog  of  Sweden  and  his  armf.  He  asked 
me  if  there  was  any  serrioe  he  could  do  me,  hy 
which  he  meant,  whether  I  desired  an  emplov- 
aest  I  pretended  not  to  take  hfan  so ;  but  told 
hiffl  the  protection  his  acquaintance  would  alibrd 
mewasnore  than  I  could  have  asked,  since  Imight 
tbenbj  have  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curionty, 
vhicb  was  the  cfdef  end  of  my  coming  abroad. 

He,  perodving  by  this  that  I  had  no  mind  to 
be  a  soldier,  told  me  very  kindly  I  should  oom- 
naod  him  in  anj^thing ;  that  his  tout  and  .equi- 
page, hones  and  servants,  should  always  have 
wlen  to  be  at  my  service ;  but  that,  as  a  piece  of 
friendship,  he  would  advise  me  to  retire  to  some 
pbce  distant  from  the  army,  for  they  would 
Bveh  to-morrow,  and  the  king  was  resolved  to 
fight  General  Tilly,  and  he  would  not  have  me 
Wd  myself;  that,  if  I  thought  fit  to  take  his 
vhiee,  he  would  have  me  take  that  interval  to 
t^  the  court  at  Berlin,  whither  he  would  send 
''wof  hii  servants  to  wait  on  me. 

flii  discoorw  was  too  kind  not  to  extort  the 
tcodereit  acknowledgment  from  me  that  I  was 
capable  oil  I  told  him  his  care  was  so  obli|plng, 
^  I  knew  flot  what  return  to  make,  but  if  he 
\h»A  to  leave  me  to  my  choice,  I  desfared  no 
pater  bmmr  than  to  trail  a  pike  under  his  oom- 
mod  tt  the  ensuing  battle. 

**  I  can  never  answer  it  to  your  fiither,  young 
cntieman,"  says  he,  *'to  suffer  yon  to  expose 
joanelfiofiur.*' 

I  renlied,  my  fiuher  would  oertafaily  acknow- 
ledge hb  (Hendship  in  the  proposal  made  me ; 
but  I  believed  he  knew  him  better  than  to  think 
^  would  be  well  pleased  with  me  if  I  should  ac- 
^t  of  it ;  that  I  was  sure  ray  fiither  would  have 
^e  po6t  five  hundred  miles  to  have  been  at 
^b  a  batde  under  such  a  general,  and  it  should 
Kver  be  told  him  that  his  son  had  rode  fifty 
™es  to  be  out  of  it. 

He  seemed  to  be  something  concerned  at  the 
'c^ntiott  I  had  taken,  and  replied  very  quickly 
opon  me,  that  he  approved  very  much  of  my 
^^ofiff^ :  **  But,"  says  he^  "  no  man  gets  any 
credit  by  running  upon  needless  adventures,  nor 
^  any  by  shunning  hazards  which  he  has  no 
^r  for.  It  is  enough,**  says  he,  *'  for  a  gen- 
'^^'BBD  to  behave  well  when  he  is  commanded 
"^  any  service :  I  have  had  fighting  enough," 
^^  he,  *■  upon  these  points  of  honour,  and  I 
Q«Ter  got  anything  but  reproof  for  it  ik«m  the 
^himself." 

. "  Well,  air,*'  said  I,  «  but  if  a  man  expecto  to 
^  by  his  valour,  he  must  show  it  somewhere ; 
^d  if  I  were  to  have  any  command  in  an  army, 
^  would  6rst  try  whether  1  could  deserve  it :  I 
>^ve  never  yet  seen  any  service,  and  must  have 
y  iodocUon  some  time  or  other :  I  shall  never 
i^ve  a  better  master  than  yoursell^  nor  a  bettor 
school  than  such  an  army." 

"  Well.**  Bays  Sir  John,  "  but  you  may  have 
the  same  school,  and  the  same  teaching,  after 
this  battle  is  over;  for  I  must  tell  you  before- 
•W  this  wiU  be  a  Uoody  touch.    Tiilyhas  a 


great  army  of  old  lads  that  are  used  to  boxing ; 
fellows  with  iron  fiaces;  and  It  is  a  little  too 
much  to  euMge  so  hotly  the  ihvt  entrance  into 
the  wars.  You  may  aee  our  discipline  this  win- 
tor,  and  make  your  campaign  with  us  next  sum- 
mer, when  you  need  not  wkp  but  we  shall  have 
fighting  enough,  and  you  wOl  be  better  acquainted 
with  things :  we  never  put  our  oomm<m  solifiers 
upon  pitohed  battles  the  first  campaign,  but  place 
our  new  men  hi  garrisons,  and  try  them  in  parties 
first** 

•<  Sir,**  sakl  I,  with  a  little  more  fireedom,  » I 
believe  I  shaQ  not  make  a  trade  of  the  war,  and 
therefore  need  not  serve  an  apprentlc«hip  to  it : 
it  is  a  hard  battle  where  none  escape.  If  I  come 
off,  I  hope  not  to  disgrace  you ;  and  if  not,  it 
will  be  some  satisiaetion  to  my  ihtber  to  hear  his 
son  died  fitting,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
HM)burn,  m  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
and  I  desira  no  better  epitaph  upon  my  tomb.** 

•*  WeU,**  says  Sir  John;  and  by  this  time  we 
were  just  come  to  the  king^  quarters,  and  the 
guards  calling  to  us  interrupted  his  repiv ;  so  we 
went  into  the  court-yard  where  the  king  was 
lodged,  which  was  in  an  indifl^nt  house  of  one 
of  the  burghera  of  Dieben,  and  Sir  John  stepping 
up,  met  tlM  king  coming  down  some  steps  Into 
a  large  room  which  looked  over  the  town-wall 
into  a  field  where  part  of  the  artfllery  was  drawn 
up.  8tr  John  Hepburn  sent  his  man  presently 
to  me  to  come  up,  which  I  did ;  and  Sir  John, 
without  any  ceremoov,  takes  me  up  to  the  king, 
who  was  leaning  on  ms  elbow  in  the  window. 
The  king  tun^  about,  "  This  is  the  English 
gentleman,**  says  Sir  John,  *'who  I  told  your 
m^esty  had  been  in  the  Imperial  army." 

^  How  then  did  he  get  hither,*'  says  the  king, 
'*  without  being  taken  by  the  scoute  ?**  At  which 
questioD  Sir  John  said  nothing. 

**  By  a  pass,  and  please  your  majestv,  from 
the  English  ambassador's  secretary  at  Vienna,** 
said  I,  making  a  profound  reverence. 

**  Have  you  then  been  at  Vienna  ?**  savs  the 
khig. 

**  Yes,  and  please  your  majesty,**  said  I.  Upon 
which  the  king,  Mding  up  a  letter  he  had  in  his 
hand,  seemed  much  more  earnest  to  talk  about 
Vienna  than  about  Tilly. 

**  And  pray  what  news  had  you  at  Vienna  ?** 

<*  Nothing,  sir,*'  said  I,  "  but  daily  accounts, 
one  in  the  neck  of  another,  of  their  own  mis. 
fortunes,  and  your  majesty's  conquests,  which 
make  a  very  melancholy  court  there.*' 

**  But  pray,"  said  the  king,  **  what  is  the  com-* 
men  opfauon  thero  about  these  affairs  V* 

'*  The  common  people  are  torrified  to  the  last 
degree,'*  said  I ;  **  and  when  your  majesty  took 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  if  your  army  had  marched 
but  twenty  mOes  into  Alesia,  half  the  people 
would  have  run  out  of  Vienna ;  and  I  left  them 
fortifying  the  city." 

**  They  need  not,"  replied  the  king,  smiling ; 
*'  I  have  no  design  to  trouble  them ;  it  is  the 
Protestant  countries  I  must  be  for."  Upon  this 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  entered  the  room,  and,  find- 
ing the  king  engaged,  offered  to  retire ;  but  the 
king  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  called  to  him 
in  French :  *'  Cousin,"  says  the  king,  "  this  gen- 
tleman  has  been  travelling,  and  comes  from  Vi- 
"  and  BO  made  me  rapeat  what  I  had  said 
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before ;  at  whioh  the  king  wvnt  on  with  ne,  awi 
Sir  John  Hepburn  infonniiig  hi»  mi^ty  that  I 
spoke  High  Dutch,  he  choafcd  hit  laDgaage,  and 
asked  me  in  High  Dutch  where  it  waa  that  1 
taw  General  TiUy's  army  ?  I  takt  hia  iBijaaty  ai 
the  liege  of  Magdeburg. 

"  At  Magdebuig  r  laid  the  liogt  ahakii^  his 
head.  *'  llUy  must  aasirer  to  ma  one  ds^  for 
that  city ;  and  if  not  to  me^  to  a  gvaater  kief 
than  L  Caa  you  guess  what  aony  b»haA  wit» 
him?** 

<<Hahadtwoajrmieswithhim»*'«ddl;  *^b«t 
one,  t  suppoae,  will  do  your  majesty  ■•  hanm" 

««  Two  armies  J"  said  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  one  army  of  about  twenty- 
six  thoupaod  mei^"  said  I ;  '*  and  anothei  of 
above  fifteen  thousand  whores  and  their  attendU 
ants  ;'*  at  which  the  king  laughed  heartily* 

**  Aye»  aye,"  savs  the  king;  "  those  da  ua aa 
much  harm  as  the  twenty-six  thousand;  foe 
they  eat  up  the  oountry,  nod  devour  the  poor 
Protestants  more  than  the  man.  WeU»*'  sapn 
the  king,  **  do  they  talk  of  fiighliag  ua?^ 

"  They  talk  big  enough,  sir."  said  I :  "  bnt 
your  majesty  haa  not  been  so  oftan  fought  withk 
as  beaten  in  their  diaoouisft" 

"  I  know  not  for  the  menb"  liid  the  kJng'» 
'*  but  the  old  man  is  as  likely  tQ  do  iit  aa  talk  of 
it,  and  I  hope  to  try  them  in  a  di^  or  twob** 
The  king  inquired  alter  that  of  several  mattem 
about  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prinoe  of  Orangey 
and  of  the  court  and  aflairs  in  Eni^d ;  and  w 
John  Hepburn,  informing  his  migeiity  thai  X  wna^ 
the  son  of  an  Ei^Ush  gentleman  of  hia  aoqiiaial^ 
ance,  the  king  bad  the  goodness  to  ask  Um  what 
care  he  had  taken  of  me  against  thn  dafF  oif. 
battle. 

Upon  which  Sir  John  repeated  to  him  tha.dia> 
course  we  had  together  by  the  way :  the  kiog 
seemed  particularly  pleased  with  it,  and  began  to 
take  me  to  task  himself. 

"  You  EngUsb  gentlemen,*'  says  hai  "  are  tan 
forward  in  the  wars,  which  makoa  you  leave 
them  too  soon  again.*' 

"  Your  msjesty,"  replied  I,  "  makta  war  in  so 
pleasant  &  manner,  as  makes  all  the  warid  kmk 
of  fighting  under  your  conduct," 

"Not  so  pleasant  neither,**  says  tha  king: 
'*  hare's  a  man  can  tall  you  that  soniatioMa.it  is 
not  very  pleasant." 

"  I  know  not  much  of  the  warrior,  sir,"  said  li 
"  nor  of  the  world ;  but  if  alwiyrs  to  cooqner  be 
the  pleasure  of  war,  your  m^ieaty*s  soldiera  haam 
all  that  can  be  desired." 

"  Welt,"  says  tha  king ;  «  but,  hanwrai^  oa»- 
aideriog  all  thmgs,  I  thii^L  you  would  do  well  to 
take  the  advice  Sir  John  Hepburn  haa  gitan 
you." 

*'  Your  mij^y  may  eommand  ma  to  anything  i 
but  where  your  majesty  and  so  Bsaay  gaOant  gm^ 
tlemen  hazard  their  lives,  mine  ia  not  worth  mu^ 
tionhig ;  and  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  my  folher, 
at  my  return  into  England,  that  I  waa  in  ynnr 
miyesty's  army,  and  made  so  mean  a  figure^  that 
your  miyesty  would  not  permit  asa  to  fight  under 
your  royal  standard." 

"  Nay,"  repUed  the  khig,  <<  I  lay  no  oonMDdas 
but  you  are  young." 

'(  I  can  never  &,  sir,"  said  I,  **  with  more  ha* 
Dour  than  in  your  m^sty'a  nvwioni'*    I  apahn 

I.. 
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tbia  with  so  moeh  fimidony  nadMa  m^jssty  wn 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  ha  vked  ma  how  I  wmld 
choose  to  sarvob  on  hoBsebaak  OP  en  fool? 
I  told  his  majesty  I  should  be  glsd  te  iceeke 


any  of  hia 


■idasty's 
Mr,  I  pun 


}botifIkaiDoi 


that  hononr,  I  puipaaad  to  trail  a  pike  aader  Sir 
John  Haphoaab  who  had  dsna  bm  so  msok  be- 
nonr  aa  to  iotandnen  an  lito  hfo  msjssti'i  ^ 


*•  Da  sob  tlM%*  laplfod  tha  Uag  ^  mi  toniBf 
to  ab  John  Hapbnns,  aaid,  ^tadpuif^yn 
takaanreafhfan:-  aawidah,e«aNama  with  tin 
gnwhiasa  of  hia  diaaaani^  I  eonU  not  snsmr  «   ' 
woni  but  made  Urn  n  prafoaad  iwuist,  snd  I 
retired 

Tha  nartdaorbm  ona^  befog  tha  7th  sf  Sip-  I 
tembar,  beforadMr  tha  asiny  asHsahad  from  DisbtB 
tonhurgefiakl  about  n mia  foam Lelpiie^  where 
we  found  Ully'a  anny  In  Mt  battaMa^  ia  sdni. 
rabfo  eidar,  whfoh  BMda  n  Aaw  badi  glorioM 
apdtarribia* 

Tllli,ttha  aiUr  ganaaatai^hadtAsnipbQt 

„  OM  sida  of  tha  plain,  and  kfo  tha  other  let,  and 

^tha  avannaaapeB  for  tfta  kia^  any;  sor 

d&d  ha  alir  to  tfoa  ahasgn  tfll  tha  bingli  snny  «» 

oamplatolv  daawn  an^  and  adnsnosi  tsvards 

him.     He  had  hi  hfo  nnsy  foifobim  *«««> 
old  soMiank  every  way  answenbia  to  nhsl  1  nid 

before  and  I  shall  aaiyndd»n  bettor  snay,  lbs. 

liav^  naner  waaan  aanadly  haatom 
Tha  Ung  man  na*  oMafo  toforiar  to  foses»  betog 

jafoed  iiA  tha  SaaoM,  whai  ware  iteluRMd 

twnalMwa  thnnaand,  anA  who  drew  op  oa  tin 

left,  making  a  msin  baMin  and  Ima  ahgi,sitin 

king  did  a*  thia  right 
Hia  BMtfast^  pboad  UBaell  at  the  1^  wiBT 

of  his  own  horse ;  Gustovns  Home  had  the  wis 
baHln  oC  tha  Smaden^  thaOidHaC  Ssasayhid 
tha  mate  hattto  tf  hfo  own  tnaps^  smi  Oessnl 
Amhafos  thnririil  «a«  oiUnhanai 

Tha  aaaoad  llna  of  tftn  Smadea  oaasiiNd  of 
tha  foro  Saatahbi%ndannadthraaSiiedhlv«itk 

tha  CSnlai^haraa  in  tha  istogn 

In  tiie  bMinofam  of  the  tghttay'ft  right  wii« 
chaiged  with  an<£  irsesfotfMa  foiy  npsa  tiie  left 
of  the  king's 'anny  where  the  Sanansweiepontrfi 
thsAaatteg  aatfd  wfotastoad  them :  HwSasmt 
fled  aaatoft  and  aame  of  than  canfod  the  aem 
over  the  country,  that  aA  wnalaat,  andthsUsg'i 
anny  oiwrthrown  i  and  hidaad  ft  passed  ftr  id 
ovamightwith  aDaM^thafetfaaUngdidBotplsoe 
^  hfo  old  traapa  amang  tha  Sbkobs,  afo 
_  nanurataad  am.  Ifon  Sanoas  lost  ben 
near  tsH»  thouaand  nMn«  and  hardly  aver  ihsaH 

their  foaaa  a^ifo  all  the  halll^  aaaapfr  sena  ie* 
oftiiclrharaa. 

I  waa  postad  wfoh  M  oasnpwsfoni  thaemtv. 
at  the  head  of  three  Sooteh  renmanfo  sf  foot» 


by  Sir  Jokm  Haphnn,  whh  eira 
diraatlana  foam  tha  aalOMlto  kMp  by  Ub. 

Oarpoat  waa  to  thn  aaaond  Haa,  as  a  reserve 
to  tha  ki^afluln  battle;  nad,wfafohwmstrsage, 
tha  mato  batcfo,  wUch  eansfotod  of  foar  greet 
brigades,  of  foot,  wnre  navar  ofaaq^  daring  the 

whcda  figfatt  and  yel  iin,whn  had  the  reseite. 
were  obliged  to  endure  tha  wliofo  mi%hl  sf  the 
Impasial  amy. 

The  oeaaafoo  wnit  tha  right  wii^  ef  the  I» 
periaUsts  havfatg  dafontad  tha  tamn^  aad  being 
to  tfoa  chnoa^  my^  «foa  WW  aMid  NUkrt 
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ud  rai4r  to  prevent  all  nustakes,  forbids  any 
pQrsuJt :  **  Let  them  go,**  said  he ;  *'  but  let  us 
belt  the  Swedes,  or  we  do  nothing.** 

Upon  this  the  victorious  troops  fall  in  upon 
the  flank  of  the  king's  army,  which,  by  the  Saxons 
being  fled,  lay  open  to  them :  Gustavu^  Home 
commanded  Uie  left  wing  of  the  Swedes,  and, » 
having  first  defeated  some  regiments  which 
charged  him,  fidls  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  Im- 
perial right  wing*  and  separates  them  from  the 
lao,  who  were  advanced  a  great  way  forward  in 
pnrsoit  oC  the  Saxona;  ana  having  routed  the 
rear,  or  reserve,  Calls  on  Tilly's  main  battle,  and 
defeated  part  of  them  i  the  t)ther  part  had  gone 
in  chace  of  the  Saxons,  but  now  returned,  fell  in 
opon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
chafging  tbem  in  the  flank,  for  thev  drew  up  on 
the  very  ground  which  the  Saxons  had  quitted. 

This  changed  the  whole  front,  and  made  the 
Swedes  foce  about  to  the  left,  and  make  a  great 
froDt  on  their  flank  to  make  this  good.  Our  bri- 
gade^ who  were  placed  as  a  reserve  for  the  noain 
battle,  were,  by  special  order  from  the  king, 
wheeled  about  tp  the  left,  and  placed  for  tb« 
rif  bt  of  this  new  front  to  charge  the  Imperialista : 
thcj  were  about  twelve  thousand  of  their  best 
foot  besides  horse,  mid,  flushed  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  fell  on  like  furies. 

The  king  by  this  time  had  almost  defeated  the 
Imperialists*  left  wing :  their  horse,  with  more 
haste  than  good  speed,  had  charged  faster  than 
their  foot  could  follow,  and  having  broke  into  the 
iiing's  first  line,  ha  let  Uiem  go ;  where,  while 
the  second  line  bore  the  shock,  and  bravely  re* 
sbted  them,  the  king  followed  them  on  the 
cropper  with  thirteen  troops  of  horse  and  some 
musketeers,  by  which,  bdng  hemmed  in,  they 
were  all  cot  down  Ui  a  moment,  as  it  were,  and 
the  army  never  disordered  with  them. 

This  fiital  blow  to  the  left  wing  gave  the  king 
more  leisure  to  defeat  the  foot  who  followed,  and 
to  send  some  assistance  to  Gostavus  Home  in 
his  left  wing,  who  had  his  hands  full  with  the 
nutn  battle  of  the  Imperialists. 

But  those  troops  who,  as  I  said,  bad  routed 
the  Saxons,  being  caHed  oflT  from  the  pursuit, 
bad  cliaiged  our  flank,  and  were  now  grown  very 
ftTDQg,  and  renewed  the  battle  in  a  terrible 


Here  it  was  I  saw  onr  men  go  to  wrack.  Co- 
kmel  Halt,  a  brave  soldier,  commanded  the  rear 
t(  the  Svedss*  left  wing :  he  fought  like  a  lion, 
bat  was  abin,  snd  most  of  his  regiment  cut  oft 
though  not  Qorevenged,  for  they  entirely  ruined 
FarsteobiirK's  regiment  of  foot  Colonel  Cul- 
ienbsch,  wuh  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  ex- 
treme^ overlaid  also,  and  the  colonel  and  many 
brave  oflieeit  killed,  and,  m  short,  all  that  wing 
was  shattered,  and  in  an  ill  condition. 

At  this  jnnct«re  came  the  king,  and  having 
seen  what  haroe  the  enemy  made  of  CuUem- 
baeh's  troops,  he  eame  riding  along  the  front  of 
oar  three  brigiides^  and  led  us  on  to  the  charge 
himself.  The  colonel  of  his  guards,  the  Baron 
Dyvel,  was  shot  dead  jnst  as  the  king  had  given 
him  some  ordetib 

When  the  Seots  advanced,  seconded  by  some 
regiments  of  horse,  which  the  king  also  sent  to 
the  charge,  the  bloodiest  fight  began  that  ever 
na& beheld;  ftrllie  Scotch. 


I  three  ranks  at  a  tim^  over  one  another's  head , 
poured  in  their  shot  so  thick,  that  the  enemy 
were  cut  down  like  grass  before  a  scythe  s  and 
following  into  the  thickest  of  their  foot,  with  the 
clubs  of  their  muskets  made  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  yet  there  was  no  flymg— Tiily'% 
men  might  be  killed  and  knocked  down,  but  no. 
man  turned  Ms  back,  nor  would  give  an  inch  of 
ground,  but  as  they  were  wheeled,  marched,  or 
retreated  by  their  officers. 

There  was  a  regiment  of  cuirassieis  whicfk 
stood  vfbole  to  the  last,  and  fought  like  heroes^ 
went  ranging  over  the  field  when  all  their  army 
was  brok^Di  and  nobody  cared  for  charging  them : 
they  were  commanded  bv  Baron  Cronenbuig, 
and  dt  last  went  off  from  the  battle  whole.  These 
were  armed  in  black  armour  from  head  to  foot, 
and  they  carried  off  their  general 

About  six  o'clock  the  field  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  except  at  one  place  oa  the  king's  side^ 
where  some  of  them  rallied,  and*  though  they 
knew  all  was  lost^  would  take  no  quarter,  hiift 
fought  it  out  to  the  last  man,  being  found  dead,  the 
next  dav  in  rank  and  file,  aa  they  were  drawn  up^ 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  no  hurt  in 
this  battle,  excepting  a  small  scratch  on  the  side 
of  my  neck  by  the  push  of  a  pike ;  but  my  friend 
received  a  very  dangerous  wound  when  the  baUlo^ 
was  as  good  as  over. 

He  had  engagad  with  a  German  odooel,  whose 
name  we  coiUd  never  learn ;  and  having  pressed 
very  close  upon  him  so  that  he  had  shot  his 
horse,  the  horse  in  the  fall  kept  the  colonel  down, 
lying  on  ope  of  his  legs ;  upon  which  he  de* 
manded  quarter,  which  Captain  Fielding  grant- 
ing, helped  him  to  quit  his  horse,  and»  having 
disarmed  him,  was  bringing  him  into  the  line, 
when  the  regiment  of  cuirsssiecs,  which  1  meor 
tioned,  commanded  hy  Baron  Cronenbuig,  came 
roving  over  the  field*  and  with  a  flying  ohaige 
saluted  our  front  vrith  a  salvo  of  carabine  abot» 
which  wounded  us  a  great  many  men;  and, 
among  the  rest»  the  eaptabi  received  a  shot 
in  his  thigh  which  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and, 
being  separated  from  the  line,  his  prisouer  got 
away  with  them. 

This  was  the  first  servioe  I  was  in,  and  indeed 
I  never  saw;  any  fight  sinoe  maintained  with  such 
gallantry,  suchdMperate  valour,  together  withi 
such  dexterity  of  mansgement*  both  sides  being 
composed  of  soldiers  fully  tried,  bred  to  the  warsi 
expert  in  everytUa^  ej^act  in  their  order,  and 
incapable  of  fear,  which  made  the  battle  much 
more  bloody  than  usual. 

Sir  John  Hepburn,  at  my  request^  took  partis 
cular  care  of  my  comrade,  and  sent  hisowja  sur- 
geon to  look  after  him ;  and  afterwards*  when  t^ie 
city  of  Leipsic  was  retaken,  provided  hnn  lodg« 
ings  thercb  and  came  veiy  often  to  see  him ;  anil 
indeed  I  was  in  great  care  for  him  too»  the  Bur- 
geons, being  verjr  doubtful  of  hun  a  great  while ; 
for,  havmg  lain  m  the.  field  ttH  night  amoqg  the 
dead,  his  wound,  for  want  of  drying,  and  with 
the  extremity  of  coldt  was  m  a  very  ill  conditioua, 
and  the  pain  of  it  had  thrown  him  into  a  fever. 

It  was  quite  dusk  before  the  fight  ended, 
especially  where  the  last-ralUed  troops  fought  so 
long,  and  therefore  we  durst  not  break  our  order 
to  seek  out  our  friends ;  so  that  it  was  near  seven 


giving  fire  H  o^ock  the  next  morniag  before  we  found  the 


aft 
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eaptaio,  who,  though  very  weak  by  the  loss  of 
Mood,  had  raisad  himself  up,  and  placed  his  bac^ 
■gainst  the  buttock  of  a  dead  hone. 

I  was  the  first  that  knew  him,  and,  running 
to  him,  embcaced  him  with  a  great  deal  of  jov : 
he  was  not  able  to  speak,  but  made  signs  to  let 
me  see  he  knew  me ;  so  we  brought  him  into  the 
camp,  and  Sur  John  Hepburn,  as  I  noted  before, 
sent  bis  own  surgeons  to  look  after  him. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  any  pur- 
suit, and  was  the  only  refuge  the  enemy  had  left; 
for  had  there  been  three  honrs  more  daylight, 
ten  thousand  more  lives  hod  been  lost ;  for  the 
Swedes,  and  Suons  especially,  enraged  by  tiie 
c^Mtinacy  of  the  enemy,  were  so  thoroughly 
heated,  that  they  would  have  given  quarter  but 
to  few. 

The  retreat  was  not  sounded  until  seven 
o*e1oek,  when  the  king  drew  up  the  whole  army 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  gave  strict  command 
that  none  should  stir  from  their  order ;  so  the 
army  lay  under  arms  all  night,  which  was  another 
reason  why  the  wounded  soldiers  sufTered  very 
much  by  tne  cold ;  for  the  king,  who  had  a  bold 
enemy  to  deal  with,  was  not  ignorant  what  a 
small  body  of  desperate  men  rallied  together 
might  have  done  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  therefore  he  lay  In  his  coach  all  night  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  though  it  froze  very  hard. 

As  soon  as  the  day  began  to  peep,  the  trum- 
pets sounded  to  horse,  and  all  the  dragoons  and 
light  horse  in  the  army  were  commanded  to  the 
pursuit:  the  cuirassiers  and  some  commanded 
musketeers  advanced  some  miles  to  make  good 
their  retreat,  if  need  were,  and  all  the  foot  stood 
to  their  arms  for  a  reserve.  But  in  half  an  hour 
word  was  brought  to  the  king  that  the  enemy 
was  quite  dispersed;  upon  whieh  detachments 
were  made  out  of  every  regiment  to  search  among 
the  dead  for  any  of  our  flriends  that  were  wounded ; 
and  the  king  himself  gave  a  strict  order,  that  if 
any  were  found  wounded  and  alive  among  the 
enemy,  none  should  kill  them,  but  take  care  to 
bring  them  into  the  camp— a  piece  of  humanity 
whloi  taved  the  lives  of  near  a  thousand  of  the 


This  pieee  of  service  being  over,  the  enemy's 
camp  was  seised  upon,  and  the  soMiers  permitted 
to  pinnder  It ;  all  the  cannon,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, were  secured  for  the  king's  use ;  the  rest 
was  given  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  found  so 
mneh  plunder,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  quarrel 
forshvea. 

For  my  share,  I  was  so  busy  with  my  wounded 
captafai,  that  I  cot  nothing  but  a  swonl,  which  I 
found  Just  by  wnen  I  first  saw  him ;  but  my  man 
brought  me  a  very  good  horse,  with  AimRure  and 
a  pistol  of  eztraormnaiy  workmanship. 

1  bade  him  get  upon  his  back  and  make  the 
belt  of  the  day  for  himseU;  which  he  did,  and  I 
saw  hhn  no  more  tlD  three  days  after,  when  he 
found  me  out  at  Ldpiic,  but  was  so  richly  dressed 
that  I  hardly  knew  him ;  and,  after  making  his 
exeuae  for  being  so  lonsr  absent,  gave  me  a  very 
pleasant  account  where  he  had  ba»n. 

He  told  mOj  that,  according  to  my  order,  being 
mounted  on  the  hone  he  had  brought  me,  he  first 
rode  into  the  field  among  the  dead  to  get  some 
clothes  suitable  to  the  equipage  of  his  hone  ; 
and  ha^ig  seixed  on  a  laced  coat,  a  bdmet,  a 


sword,  and  an  eitraordinary  good  cane,  was  re- 
solved to  see  what  was  become  of  the  enemy,  and 
following  the  track  of  the  dragoons,  which  he 
could  eajiUy  do  by  the  bodies  on  the  road,  he  fell 
in  with  a  small  party  of  twenty-five  dragoons, 
under  no  command  but  a  corporal,  making  to  a 
village  where  some  of  the  enemy*!  horse  had 
been  quartered.  The  dragoons,  taking  him  for 
an  officer  by  his  horse,  desired  him  to  command 
them :  told  him  the  enemy  was  very  rich,  and 
they  doubted  not  a  good  booty.  He  was  a  bold, 
brisk  fellow,  and  told  them  with  all  his  heart; 
but  said  he  had  but  one  pistol,  the  other  bdng 
broke  with  firing ;  so  They  lent  him  a  pair,  and 
a  smaD  piece  they  had  taken,  and  he  led  them 
on. 

There  had  been  a  regfanent  of  horse  and  some 
troops  of  Crabats  in  thevUlage,  but  they  were 
fled  on  the  fint  notice  of  the  pursuit,  escepting 
three  troops ;  and  these,  on  sight  of  thb  small 
party,  suppodng  them  to  be  only  the  first  of  a 
greater  number,  fled  in  the  greatest  confuaoa 
imaginable :  they  took  the  vfllage  and  about  fifty 
horses,  vrith  all  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and 
with  tile  heat  of  the  service,  he  nid,  be  had 
spoiled  my  horse,  for  which  he  had  brought  ne 
two  more ;  for  he,  passing  for  the  commander  of 
the  party,  had  all  the  advantage  the  custom  of 
war  gives  an  officer  in  like  cases. 

I  was  very  well  pleaaed  with  the  relation  the 
fellow  gave  me,  and  laughing  at  him,  "  WeD,ap- 
tain,"  said  I,  *'  and  what  plunder  have  you  got?" 

**  Enough,  sir,"  said  he,  **  te  make  me  a  cap- 
tain, if  you  please,  and  a  troop  ready  raised  too; 
for  the  party  of  dragoons  are  posted  in  the  rS- 
lege*  by  my  command,  tfll  they  have  further 
orden." 

In  short,  he  pulled  out  siktv  or  seventy  pieces 
of  gold,  five  or  six  watches,  thirteeD  or  fourteen 
rings,  whereof  two  were  diamond— one  of  them 
worth  fifty  dolian;  silver,  as  much  as  his  pod- 
eU  would  hold ;  besides  that,  be  had  brought 
three  horses,  two  of  whieh  were  laden  with  bag- 
gage, and  he  had  hired  e  boor  to  stay  witbtbem 
at  Leipaic  taU  he  had  found  me. 

•*  But  I  am  afraid,  captain,"  says  I,  **  yoQ 
plundered  the  village,  inatead  of  plnndoing  the 
enemv  ** 

'*  No,  indeed,  not  we,  air,"  said  he  ;*•  but  the 
Crabats  had  done  it  for  us,  and  we  lit  on  then 
just  as  they  were  carryli^  it  off." 

•<  Well,"  said  I,  '<  but  what  will  yon  do  with 
your  men?  for  when  you  come  to  give  then 
orden.  they  will  know  you  weU  enough." 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  «•  I  took  care  of  that;  for 
just  now  I  gave  a  soldier  five  dollan  to  earry  then 
news  that  Uie  army  was  mardied  to  Moersbsrg. 
and  that  they  should  follow  thither  to  the  lesi- 
men!" 

Having  secured  his  money  In  my  Mp^ 
he  asked  me  if  I  pleased  to  see  his  hones,  aod  to 
have  one  for  myself?  I  told  him  I  would  see 
them  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  man  being  d"- 
patient,  goes  and  fetches  them.  There  were  thr^ 
horses,  one  a  very  good  one— and,  by  the  tom- 
tare,  an  officer's  horse  of  the  CnbiXi,  sod  tii^ 
my  man  would  have  me  accept— for  the  other  he 
haid  spoiled,  as  he  said. 

I  was  but  indifferently  honed  before,  so  1  «^ 
oepted  of  the  horse,  and  went  down  with  a» 
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to  see  the  rest  of  his  plunder :  be  had  three  or 
four  pair  of  pistols,  two  or  three  bundles  of 
officer's  linen  and  lace,  a  field  bed  and  a  tent,  and 
several  other  things  of  value ;  but  at  last  coming 
to  a  small  fardel,  "  this,  **  says  he,  **  I  took  whole 
from  a  Crabat  running  away  with  it  under  his 
arm  ;**  so  he  brought  it  up  into  my  chamber.  He 
had  not  looked  into  it,  he  said,  but  he  understood 
it  was  some  plunder  the  soldiers  had  made,  and, 
finding  it  heavy,  took  it  by  consent :  we  opened 
it,  and  found  it  was  a  bundle  of  some  linen,  three 
or  foar  pieces  of  plate,  and  in  a  small  cup  three 
ring?,  a  fine  necklace  of  pearl,  and  the  value  of 
ooc  hundred  rix  dollars  in  money. 

The  fellow  was  amazed  at  his  own  good  for- 
tune, and  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  himself. 
I  bade  him  go  take  care  of  his  other  things ; 
and  his  horses,  and  come  again ;  so  he  went  and 
discharged  the  boor  that  waited,  packed  up  all 
his  plunder,  and  came  up  to  me  in  his  old  clothes 
ajain. 

"  How  now,  captain  ?"  says  I,  *'  what  1  have  you 
altered  yonr  equipage  already  ?" 

"  I  am  no  more  ashamed,  **  answered  he,  *'  of 
jonr  livery,  than  of  your  service ;  nevertheless, 
yoar  servant  for  what  I  have  got  by  it.** 

"  Wen,*  said  I  to  hlro,  "  but  what  will  you  do 
with  an  your  money  ?** 

**  I  wish  my  poor  lather  had  some  of  it,*'  says 
he;  ''and,  for  the  rest,  I  got  it  for  you,  sir,  and 
desre  yon  would  take  It" 

This  was  spoke  with  so  much  honesty  and 
freedom,  that  I  could  not  but  take  it  very  kind ; 
but,  however,  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  a 
farthing  from  him  as  his  master,  but  I  would 
have  him  play  the  good  husband  with  it,  as  he 
had  had  such  good  fortune. 

He  told  me  he  would  take  my  directions  In 
eTervthing. 

**  why,  then,**  says  I,  **  IMI  teU  you  what  I 
would  advise  you  to  do :  turn  it  all  into  ready 
money,  and  convey  it  by  return  home  into  Eng- 
land, and  follow  yourself  the  first  opportunity, 
Aod,  with  good  management,  you  may  put  your' 
self  In  a  good  situation.** 

The  man,  with  a  sort  of  dejection  in  his  looks, 
asked  me  if  he  had  disobliged  me  in  anjrthing  ? 
••  Why?*  saysL  "  That  you  are  willing  to  turn  me 
oat  of  your  service,*'  says  he. 

**  No,  George,'*  (that  was  his  name)  "  but 
yoQ  may  Uvc  on  this  money  without  being  a 
lervant** 

"  I  woald  throw  it  all  into  the  Elbe,"  says  he, 
"over  Torgau.bridge,  rather  than  leave  your 
«(Tiice ;  and  besides,"  says  he, "  cannot  I  save 
aiy  money  without  going  from  you?  I  got  It 
in  yrttsr  service,  and  I  will  never  spend  it  out  of 
it.  aniess  you  put  me  away.  I  hope  my  money 
«iH  not  make  me  the  worse  servant :  if  1  thought 
to.  1  woakl  soon  have  little  enough." 

**  Nay,  George,"  says  I, "  IshJl  not  oblige  you 
to  it,  for  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  you  neither ; — 
^*l  us  put  all  our  effects  together,  and  see  what 
they  come  to." 

So  he  laid  all  on  the  table,  and,  by  our  com- 
putation, he  had  got  as  much  as  was  worth  about 
^urtecn  hundred  rix-doUars,  besides  three  horses 
vith  their  furniture,  a  tent,  bed,  and  some  wear- 
in?  linen.  He  then  took  the  necklace  of  pearl, 
ft  very  go<^  watch,  a  diomond  ring,  and  one 


hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  laid  them  by  them- 
selves, and  having,  according  to  our  best  caleala- 
tion,  valued  the  things,  he  >ut  up  all  the  rest, 
and,  as  I  was  going  to  to  ask  him  what  they  were 
left  out  for,  he  took  them  up  in  his  hand,  and, 
coming  round  the  table,  told  me  that  if  I  did  not 
think  him  unworthy  of  'my  service  and  favour, 
he  begged  I  would  give  fiim  leave  to  make  that 
present  to  me ;  that  his  going  out  was  my  first 
thought  that  he  had  got  it  all  m  my  service,  and 
he  should  think  I  had  no  kindness  for  Urn  if  I 
reftisedit 

I  was  resolved  in  my  mind  not  to  take  it 
from  him,  and  yet  I  could  find  no  means  to  resist 
his  importunity.  At  last  I  told  him  I  would  ac- 
cept part  of  his  present,  and  that  I  esteemed  hb 
respect  in  that  as  much  as  the  whole ;  mod  that 
I  would  not  have  him  importune  me  ftirtber,  I 
took  the  ring  and  watch,  with  the  horse  and  Atr- 
niture,  and  made  him  turn  all  the  rest  ioto  money 
at  Leipsic,  not  suffering  him,  as  before,  to  weer 
his  livery,  made  him  pat  himself  Into  a  tolerable 
equipage,  and  taking  a  youqg  Leipticker  into  my 
service,  he  attended  me  as  a  gentleman  firom  that 
time  forward. 

The  king's  army  never  entered  Lelprfc,  bat 
proceeded  to  Moersburg,  and  from  thence  to 
nan,  and  so  marched  on  into  FVanooola,  while 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  employed  his  forces  In  r»- 
covering  Leipsic,  and  In  driving  the  fanperialists 
out  of  his  country. 

I  continued  at  Leipsio  twelve  days,  not  being 
wfiUng  to  leave  Fielding  till  be  was  reoovered ; 
but  Sir  John  Hepburn  m>  often  importoiied  me 
to  come  into  the  army,  and  sent  me  wonl  that 
the  king  had  very  often  inquired  for  me^  that  ai 
last  I  consented  to  go  without  him ;  so  having 
made  our  appointment  where  to  meet,  and  how 
to  correspona  by  letters,  I  went  to  wait  on  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  who  then  lay  with  the  ki^^'s  army 
at  the  city  of  Eifurt  in  Saxony. 

As  I  was  ridmg  between  Leipsio  and  Hall,  I 
observed  my  horse  went  very  awkwardly  and 
uneasy,  and  sweat  very  much,  though  the  wea> 
ther  was  cold,  and  we  had  ridden  but  very  gently : 
I  fancied,  therefore,  that  the  saddle  might  hurt 
the  horse,  and,  calUng  up  my  new  captain, 
"  George,"  says  I,  '<  I  beUeve  this  saddle  hurts 
the  horse ;"  so  we  alighted,  and,  looking  under 
the  saddle,  found  the  back  of  the  horse  extremely 
galled :  so  I  bid  him  take  off  the  saddle,  which 
he  did,  and,  giving  the  horse  to  my  young  Lelp* 
sicker  to  hold,  we  sat  down  to  see  ff  we  ooum 
mend  it,  for  Uiere  was  no  town  near  as.  Says 
Geoi^ge,  pointing  with  his  finger,  "  If  you  please 
to  cut  open  the  panel  there,  I'U  get  something 
to  stuff  into  it  which  will  bear  it  from  the  horse's 
back." 

So  wbHe  he  looked  for  something  to  thrust  in, 
I  cut  a  hole  in  the  pannel  of  the  saddle,  and, 
foHowing  it  with  my  onger,  I  felt  something  hard, 
which  seemed  to  move  up  and  down  again  as  I 
thrust  it  with  my  finger.  *'  Here's  something 
that  should  not  be  here ;"  said  I,  not  yet  ima- 
ginhig  what  afterwards  fell  out,  and  calling  him 
back,  bade  him  put  up  his  finger. 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  says  he,  "  it  is  this  burU 
the  horse,  for  it  bears  just  on  his  back  when  the 
saddle  is  set  on."  So  we  strove  to  take  hold  of 
it,  but  could  not  reach  it :  at  last  we  took  the 
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vpMr  part  of  the  saddle  quite  from  the  ^annel, 
and  there  lay  a  nOk  pune  wrapped  in  a-piece  of 
leather,  and  fysdl  of  gold  ducats. 

**  Thott  art  bom  to  be  rich,  George,**  says  I 
to  him ;  "  here's  more  moner.'*  We  opened  the 
parse,  and  found  in  it  foor  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  gold. 

Here  I  had  a  new  skirmish  with  him  whose 
the  money  should  be.  I  said  it  was  his ;  he  said 
no :  I  had  accepted  of  the  horse  and  furniture, 
and  all  that  was  about  him  was  mine,  and  so- 
lemnly vowed  he  would  not  have  a  penny  of  it. 
I  saw  no  remedy,  but  put  up  the  money  for  the 
present,  mended  our  swldle,  and  went  on. 

We  lay  that  night  at  Hall,  and  having  had 
■oeh  a  booty  in  the  saddle,  I  made  him  search 
the  saddles  of  the  other  two  horses,  In  one  of 
whicb  he  found  three  French  crowns,  but  no- 
thing In  the  otbet-. 

We  arrived  at  Erfort  the  fidtb  of  September ; 
b«t  the  army  wafe  removed,  and  entered  into 
Wuoonia,  and  at  the  Aego  of  Konhigahoven  we 
eame  up  with  them.  Trie  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  pay  my  dvltlties  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  who 
received  me  very  kindly,  but  told  me,  withal,  I 
had  not  done  well  to  be  so  long  from  him ;  that 
the  king  had  particularly  inquired  for  me,  and 
bad  oounnanded  him  to  bring  me  to  him  at  my 
return.  I  told  him  the  reason  of  my  stav  at 
Leipsie,  and  bow  I  had  left  that  place  and  my 
companion,  before  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds, 
to  watt  on  him  accordRng  to  Ms  letters. 

He  toM  me  the  king  had  nx^en  some  things 
irary  obiigtog  about  me,  and  he  believed  would 
ollbr  me  some  command  in  the  army,  if  I  thought 
well  to  aecept  of  It.  I  told  Mm  1  had  promised 
ny  foiher  not  to  take  service  in  an  army  without 
his  leave  i  and  yM,  if  his  majesty  should  offer  it, 
I  neither  knew  how  to  resist  it,  nor  had  I  on  iocli- 
Bitfoa  to  anytMng  more  than  the  service  and 
snch  a  leader ;  though  I  had  much  rather  have 
served  as  a  volunteer  at  my  own  charge,  which  he 
kaaw  was  the  custom  of  our  English  gentlemen, 
tkan  in  any  command. 

Ht  replied,  **  Do  as  yon  Chink  flt ;  but  some 
gnntlemen  wouldgive  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
stand  so  Mr  for  advancdtaent  as  you  do." 

The  town  of  Konlngshoven  capitulated  that  day, 
and  Sir  John  was  ordered  to  treat  with  the  citizens, 
■0 1  had  no  ftirther  discourse  with  him  then ;  and 
the  town  being  taken,  the  army  immediately  ad- 
vaneed  down  the  river  Main,  for  the  king  had  his 
aye  upon  Frankfort  and  Mentz,  two  great  cities, 
both  wMch  he  soon  became  master  of,  chleflv  by 
the  prodigious  expedition  of  his  march,  for  within 
a  month  after  the  battle  he  was  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  em|nre,  and  had  passed  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Rhme,  an  incredible  conquest ;  had  taken  idl  the 
strong  dties,  the  Bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  of  Wurts. 
beff  ,  and  almost  all  the  drele  of  Franconta,  with 
part  of  Sehawberiand ;— «  conquest  large  enough 
to  be  seven  years  obtaining  by  the  common  course 
of  arms. 

Budness  going  on  thus,  the  king  had  not  leisure 
to  think  of  small  matters,  and  I  being  not  tho- 
roughly resolved  in  my  mind,  did  not  press  Sir 
John  to  introduce  me.  I  had  wrote  to  my  father 
an  account  of  my  reception  In  the  army,  the  ci- 
vilities of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  the  particulars  of 
the  battle,  and  indeed  pressed  Mm  to  give  me 


leave  to  serve  the  Sng  of  Sweden,  to  which  ps- 
ticulars  I  waited  for  an  answers  bat  tiie follow- 
ing occasion  determined  me  before  an  ansirer 
could  possibly  reach  me. 

The  king  was  before  the  strong  castle  of  Maries- 
burg,  which  commands  the  city  of  Wortsbiug :  be 
had  taken  the  city,  but  the  garrison  and  richer 
part  of  the  burghers  were  retired  into  the  caitle, 
and,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  wbidi 
was  thought  impregnable,  they  bade  the  Swedes 
do  their  worst.  It  was  well  provided  with  tU 
things,  and  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  so  that  the 
army  indeed  expected  it  woukl  be  a  loog  peoe 
of  work. 

The  castle  stood  on  a  hl^h  rock,  sod  on  the 
steep  of  the  rock  was  a  bastion,  which  defended 
the  only  passage  up  the  hill  into  the  castle.  Tbs 
Scots  were  chose  out  to  make  this  attadL,  and 
the  king  was  an  eye-witness  to  their  gallaotiy. 
In  the  action  Sir  John  was  not  oommaod^  oat,  but 
Sir  James  Ramsey  led  them  on ;  but  I  observed 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  officers  in  the  other  re- 

flments  prepared  to  serve  as  volonteers  for  the 
onour  of  tncir  countrymen,  and  Sir  John  Hep- 
bum  led  them  on. 

I  was  resolved  to  see  this  piece  of  service,  an! 
therefore  johied  myself  to  the  rolunteen  We 
were  armed  with  part^ans,  and  each  man  two 
pistols  at  his  belt ;  It  was  a  piece  of  scnice  that 
seemed  perfectly  desperate ;  tiie  advantage  of  the 
hill,  the  precipice  we  were  to  moont,  the  height 
of  the  bastion,  the  resolute  courage  and  namber 
of  the  garrison,  who,  from  a  complete  <orert, 
made  a  terrible  fire  upon  us,  all  joined  to  ouke 
the  action  hopeless ;  but  the  fury  of  the  Scot^ii 
musketeers  was  not  to  be  abated  by  aoy  ^^ 
culties :  they  mounted  the  hill,  scaled  the  worb 
like  roadmen,  running  on  the  enemy's  pikes,  ud 
after  two  hours*  desperate  fight,  in  the  mid^t  of 
fire  and  smoke,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  ail  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  The  volunteers  did  thcu- 
part,  and  had  their  share  of  the  loss  too;  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  were  kOled  out  of  thirty- 
seven,  besides  the  wounded,  among  whom  I  ^^ 
ceived  a  hurt  more  troublesome  tl^  dangerou?. 
by  a  thrust  of  a  halberd  into  my  arm,  which 
proved  a  very  painful  wound,  and  it  was  a  gre4t 
while  in  being  thoroughly  recovered. 

The  king  received  us  as  we  drew  off  ai  the 
foot  of  the  bin,  calling  the  soldiers  his  bnve 
Scots,  and  commending  the  officers  by  oaiBe^ 
The  next  morning  the  castle  was  also  takeo  bj 
storm,  and  the  greatest  booty  that  ever  vss 
found  in  any  one  conquest  in  the  whole  war. 
The  soldiers  got  here  so  much  money,  that  the; 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it;  and  the  \A^ 
they  got  here  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsie  vaM 
them  so  unruly,  that,  had  not  the  king  been  w 
best  master  of  discipline  in  the  world,  they  hsd 
never  been  kept  in  any  reasonable  bounds. 

The  king  had  taken  notice  of  our  small  part; 
of  volunteers,  and  though  I  thought  he  bad  vA 
seen  me,  yet  he  sent  the  next  morning  for  ^ir 
John  Hepburn,  and  asked  him  if  I  wei«  &» t 
come  to  the  army  ? 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  "  he  has  been  bi« 
two  or  three  days."  And  as  he  was  formiuf » 
excuse  for  not  havmg  brought  me  to  wait  oo  his 
majesty,  says  the  king,  interruptiqg  hio. "' 
wonder  you  would  let  him  thrust  himalf  law 


I, 


sttditktt  ]pioo6  ait  scnio6  m  ttoniifai^  tlM  Port 

Graft.    Pmy  let  him  know  I  «aw  him,  and  htve 
I   a  very  good  account  of  his  beliaviour." 
ii     SirJohn  retunodwith  thit«eco«iilto«e,aiMl 
I   pmted  me  to  pay  my  daty  to  bis  m^eety  the 

oeit  BBOMlnff;  end  eceordlDgly,  though  I  had 
.  but  an  iU  night  with  the  paiB  of  my  woumI^  I  was 
I  ivith  him  et  the  levee  in  the  eastle. 

I  eannot  bnt  give  aome  short  aooonnt  of  th^ 

f  lory  of  that  morning.  The  oastie  had  been 
,  desred  ef  the  dead  bedlea  of  the  enemy ;  and 
I  what  WIS  not  pillaged  by  the  soMief%  was  plaoed 
under  e  foera.  There  was  ih«t»  a  magaaine  ot 
fery  good  enns  for  alwut  eighteen  or  tvrenty 
(booiuid  foot  and  ibor  thousand  horse ;  a  very 
good  tnin  of  artiUery  of  eighteen  pieces  of  bat- 
tery,  thirty-two  bran  field-pieeea,  and  lour  mor- 
tari. 

The  bishop's  tieasure,  and  other  public  moneys 
not  plundered  by  the  soldiers*  whicn  belonged  to 
the  officers,  anumnted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
florins  in  money  i  and  the  bnii^bers  of  the  town, 
in  solemn  procession,  bareheaded,  brought  the 
king  three  tons  of  gold  as  a  composition  to  exempt 
I  the  dty  from  plunder. 

I      Here  was  diao  a  stable  of  gallant  horses,  which 
the  king  had  the  curiositv  to  go  and  see. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  burghers  was  over, 
the  king  came  down  into  the  castle-ceurt,  walked 
,  on  the  parade  (where  the  great  train  of  artllWy 
^  was  plaoed  on  their  carriages)  and  round  tne 
walla,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  the  bastion 
that  was  stormed  by  the  Soots ;  and  as  at  the 
entrance  of  the  parade  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  1 
made  onr  reverence  to  the  liing,  *'  Ho  I  Cavalier,** 
said  the  king  to  me,  "  1  am  glad  to  see  you,"  and 
so  passed  forward.  I  made  my  bow  very  low } 
but  his  majesty  said  no  more  at  that  time. 

When  the  new  was  over,  the  klog  went  up 
into  the  lodgings,  and  Sir  John  and  fwalked  in 
the  chamber  for  about  a  quarter  of  on  hotir,  when 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  came 
out  to  Sir  J^m,  and  told  him  tlie  king  asked  for 
bim.  He  staid  but  a  little  With  the  king,  and 
came  out  to  me,  and  said  the  king  had  onlered 
htm  to  bring  me  to  him. 

His  majesty,  tvith  a  countenance  ftiU  of  honoui* 
and  goodness,  interrupted  my  compliment,  and! 
asked  me  how  I  <fid :  at  which,  answering  only 
with  a  bow,  said  the  king,  ^  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
are  hurt ;  I  would  havie  laia  mv  commands  on 
you  not  to  have  shown  vourseff  in  so  sharp  a 
pieoe  of  service,  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  in 
the  camp." 

**  Your  majesty  does  me  too  much  honour,** 
•aid  I,  **  in  your  cai^  of  a  life  that  has  y^t  done 
nothing  to  deserve  your  fhvour." 

His  oiajesty  was  pleased  to  sav  sometlif ng  vefy 

iind  to  me  relating  to  my  behaviour  (n  the  battle 

of  Leipeio,  which  I  have  not  vanity  enough  to 

yrrite ;  at  the  conclusion  whereof^  when  I  reirfied 

very  humbly  I  was  not  sensible  any  service  f  had 

done,  or  could  do,  could  posribly  merit  so  much 

Toodnees,  he  tokl  me  he  had  oitlered  me  a  small 

teatizDony  of  his  esteem,  and  withal  save  me  his 

hand  to  kiss.     I  was  now  conquered,  and  wfA 

a  sort  of  snrprfse  lokf  his  Majesty,  T  found  my- 

sefr  so  much  engaged  bv  Ikis  eooimess,  as  well 

9»  my  own  inclination,  Ihat  )f  his  Majesty  would 

j  pieaee  Co  accept  ef  my  devoir,  f  was  resolved  to 


serve  in  liis  army,  or  wherever  he  pieaiedd 
command  me. 

^  Serve  me  !**  says  the  king^  "  why  so  yon  do ; 
but  I  must  not  have  you  be  a  musqueteer  (  a 
poor  soldier  at  a  dollar  a  week  will  do  mat ;  pray, 
Sir  John,**  says  he  king^  **  give  him  what  com- 
mission he  desires." 

**  1^0  oommisskm,  sir,*'  says  I,  "  would  please 
me  better  than  leave  to  fight  near  your  majestyls 
person,  and  to  serve  you  at  my  own  charge,  till 
I  am  qualified  by  more  experience  to  receive  your 
commands.** 

Why,  then,  it  shall  be  so,  said  the  king ;  **  and 
I  cha^  you,  Hepburn,  when  anything  oflbrs 
that  is  either  fit  for  him,  or  he  desires^  you  wiU 
tell  me  of  it,"  and  gif  ing  me  his  hand  again  to 
kiss»  I  withdrew. 

I  was  followed,  befors  I  had  passed  the  castle- 
oonrt,  by  one  bf  the  king's  pages,  who  brought 
me  a  wamnt  directed  to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  to 
go  to  the  master  of  the  horse  for  an  immediate 
delivery  of  things  ordered  by  the  king  himself 
for  my  account^  where  being  come,  the  equerry 
produced  me  a  very  good  coach,  with  four  horses, 
harness,  and  eouipage,  and  two  very  fine  saddle 
horses  out  of  the  bishop's  stable ;  with  these 
there  was  a  Kst  for  thoee  servants,  and  a  warrant 
to  the  steward  of  the  king's  baggage  to  dn^ay 
mO)  my  horses^  and  servants,  at  the  Ung's  charge, 
tUl  Ihrther  orders.  I  was  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  manage  myself  in  this  strange  freedom 
of  so  greai  a  prince  and  oonsultii^  with  Sfer 
John  Hepburn,  I  was  proposing  to  him  whether 
it  was  not  proper  to  go  immediately  back  to  pmr 
my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  acknowledge  his 
bounty  In  the  best  terms  I  could ;  but  wMle  we 
were  rssolving  to  do  so,  the  guards  stood  te 
their  arms,  and  we  saw  tihe  kmg  go  ont  at  the 
gate  hi  his  ooach  to  pass  into  the  city,  so  we 
were  diverted  from  it  for  that  time^  I  stcknowa 
ledge  the  bounty  of  the  king  was  very  surprising  i 
but  I  must  say  it  was  not  so  very  strange  to  me 
when  I  ollerwards  saw  the  course  of  his  manage 
ment — ^bounty  in  him  was  a  natural  talent ;  bn| 
he  never  distributed  his  favours  only  where  ha 
thought  hhnself  both  beloved  and  foithfuUy  served^ 
and  when  he  was  so,  even  the  single  actteneel 
his  private  soldiers  he  would  take  parUoular  no- 
tice of,  and  publicly  own,  acknowIed|ge#  and 
reward,  el  whkh  I  am  obUged  to  give  soum  hi. 
stances, 

A  private  musketeer,  at  the  storming  of  tha 
oastle  of  Wurtburg,  when  all  the  detachment 
was  beaiCen  off,  stood  hi  the  flice  eft  the  enemy, 
flfod  hfa  piece,  and  though  he  had  a  th6nsand 
shot  made  at  him,  stood  onoonoemed,'  ssid  dutrg- 
ed  bis  piece  again,  and  let  fly  at  the  enemy,  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  thrice,  at  the  same  time  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  to  his  fellows  to  come  on  again 
^whleh  they  did,  animated  by  his  example,  and 
carried  the  place  for  the  king. 

I  When  the  town  was  token,  the  king  ordered 
the  regiment  to  be  drawn  out,  and  calling  for  that 
soldier,  thanked  him  before  them  all  for  taking 
the  town  for  him,  gave  him  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  commission  with  his  own  hand  for  a  fbot 
oompony,  or  leave  to  go  home,  which  he  chose. 
The  soldier  took  the  commission  on  hid  knees, 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  told  the 
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king  he  would  Ddvor  leave  |his  ■ervice  while  he 
Itv^. 

This  boanty  of  the  king^Sp  timed  and  suited  by 
his  judgnieoty  was  the  reason  that  he  was  very 
well  served,  universally  beloved,  and  most  punc- 
tually obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  who  were  sure  to 
be  cherished  and  encouraged  if  they  did  well,  hav- 
ing  the  king  generally  an  eye-witness  of  their 
behaviour. 

My  indiscretion,  rather  than  valour,  had  en- 
gaged me  so  far  at  the  battle  of  Leipaic,  that, 
being  in  the  van  of  Sir  John  Hepbum*s  brigade, 
almost  three  whole  oompanies  of  us  were  scpa- 
rated  from  our  line,  and  surrouudcd  by  the  ene- 
my's pikes:  I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  we  were 
diseogaged  rather  by  a  desperate  charge  Sir  John 
made  with  the  whole  regiment  Co  fetch  us  off, 
than  by  our  own  valour,  though  we  were  not 
wanting  to  ourselves  neither ;  but  this  part  of  the 
action  being  talked  of  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  voung  English  volunteer,  and  possibly 
more  than  I  deserved,  was  the  oceailon  of  all  the 
distinction  the  king  used  me  with. 

I  had  by  this  time  letters  from  my  Ihther,  hi 
which,  though  with  some  reluctance,  he  left  me 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  arms  if  I  thought  fit,  al. 
ways  obliging  me  to  be  directed,  and,  as  he  said, 
commanded,  by  Sir  John  Hepburn ;  at  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Sir  John,  eommesding  his  son's 
fortunes,  as  hecalled  it,  to  his  care :  wmch letters 
Sir  John  showed  the  king  unknown  to  me.  I 
took  care  always  to  acquaint  my  father  of  every 
eireumatance,  and  forgot  not  to  mention  his  ma- 
jesty's extraordinary  favour,  which  so  affected 
my  fother,  that  he  obtained  a  very  honourable 
mention  of  it  in  a  letter  from  King  Charles  to  the 
Kingof  Sweden,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

I  had  waited  on  his  majoty  with  Sir  John  Hep- 
bum  to  give  him  thanks  for  bis  magnitfeent  pre- 
sent, and  was  reeeived  with  his  usual  goodness ; 
and  after  that  I  was  every  day  amongtbe  gentle- 
men of  his  ordinary  attendance ;  and  if  his  ma- 
jesty went  out  on  a  party,  •«  be  would  often  do, 
or  to  view  the  country,  I  alwajrs  attended  him 
among  the  volunteen,  of  whom  a  great  many  al- 
ways followed  him,  and  he  would  often  call  me 
on^  talk  with  me,  tend  me  on  messages  to 
towns,  to  princes,  free  cities,  and  the  like  upon 
extraordinary  occasions. 

The  first  piece  of  service  be  put  bbo  on  bad 
like  to  have  embroiled  me  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite colonels.  The  king  was  marching  through 
the  Bergstraet,  a  low  country  on  the  edge  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  as  all  men  thoui^t,  was  going  to  be- 
siege Heidclburg  $  but  on  a  sudden  orders  a  party 
of  his  guards,  with  five  companies  of  Scots,  to 
be  drawn  ouU  While  they  were  drawing  out 
this  detachment,  the  king  called  roe  to  him. 
'*  Ho  I  cavatter,**  says  he,  that  was  his  usual 
word,  "  you  shall  command  this  party  ;**  and 
thereupon  gives  me  orders  to  march  back  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to 
take  post  under  the  widls  of  the  fort  of  Oppen- 
helm,  and  immediately  to  entrench  myself  as 
well  as  I  could.  Grave  Neds,  the  colonel  of  his 
guards,  thought  himself  Injured  by  this  com- 
mand ;  but  the  king  took  the  matter  upon  him- 
self, and  Neds  told  me  very  familiarly  afterwards, 
"  We  have  such  a  master,**  says  he,  **  that  no 
man  can  be  affronted  by :    I  thought  myself  I 


wronged,**  says  he,  "  when  you  conmaDded  my 
men  over  my  head,  but  for  my  life  I  knew  not 
which  way  to' be  angry.*' 

I  executed  my  commission  so  puDctutlly.  that 
by  break  of  day  I  was  set  down  within  nuidet- 
shot  of  the  fort,  under  covert  of  a  little  mount, 
on  which  stood  a  windmill,  and  hsdindiffereDtiT 
fortified  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  had  posted 
tomfi  of  my  men  on  two  other  paaet,  bot  at 
farther  distance  from  the  fort,  lo  thst  H  was 
effectudly  blocked  up  on  the  land  tide.    In  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  sdlied  on  my  first  entreofb. 
ment ;  but  being  covered  from  their  cannoo,  anl  [ 
defended  by  a  ditch  which  I  bad  drawn  aeros! 
the  road,  they  were  so  well  received  by  my  nns-  ,i 
keteers,  that  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  sx  or  | 
seven  men.     (Ntie  5. ) 

The  next  day  Sir  John  Hepburn  was  sent  with 
two  brigades  of  foot  to  carry  on  the  work,  m 
to'vaj  commission  ended.  The  ktnf  eipr«»l 
himself  very  well  pleased  with  what  I  had  don^  i 
and,  when  he  was  so,  was  never  sparing  in  tellin: 
it :  for  be  used  to  say  that  public  commendatioDi 
were  great  encouragements  to  valoar. 

While  Sir  John  Hepburn  lay  before  the  Ibrt, 
and  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  the  king's  d«i^ 
waa  to  get  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  Spanunis. 
who  were  in  Oppenheim,  had  sunk  all  the  boau 
they  could  find :  at  last  the  king,  being  iDfonw<l 
where  some  lay  that  were  sunk,  cau^d  them  to 
be  weighed  with  all  expedition  pofrible.  andm 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  December,  in  thw  , 
boata,  passed  over  his  regiment  of  guards  about  i 
three  miles  above  the  town,  and,  as  the  Im; 
thought,  secure  from  danger ;  but  they  vcrc  d** 
sooner  landed,  and  not  drawn  into  order,  but 
they  were  charged  by  a  body  of  Spanish  borjc.  I 
andhad^not  the  darkness  given  them  opportumiy 
to  draw  up  in  the  enclosures  in  several  ]m 
parties,  tbey  had  been  In  great  danger  of  beioi: 
disordered ;  but  by  this  means  they  lined  th^ 
edges  and  lanes  so  with  musketeers,  tb&t  tb' 
remainder  had  time  to  draw  up  in  battafia,  aoi 
saluted  the  horse  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
drew  further  off. 

The  king  was  very  impatient,  hearing  ha  m« 
engaged,  having  no  boats  nor  poaaible  means  tf. 
get  over  to  help  them ;  at  last,  aboot  eleteo 
o'clock  at  night,  the  boaU  came  back,  and  the 
king  thrust  another  regiment  into  them,  acd, 
though  his  oflBcers  dissuaded  him,  would  pcuT 
himself  with  them  on  foot,  and  did  so.  Ttjs 
was  three  months  that  very  day  shice  the  battle 
of  Leipslo  was  fought,  and  winter-time  too,  trai 
the  progress  of  bis  arms  had  spread  .frf tn  i» 
Elbe,  where  it  parU  Saxony  and  Brandenbuii?. » 
the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the  Rhine. 

I  went  over  in  the  boat  with  the  king,  an  D^ 
ver  saw  him  in  so  much  concern  in  my  life,  m^ 
was  in  pain  for  bis  men ;  but  before  we  got  />a 
shore  the  Spaniards  retired;  however,  the  tJOf 
landed,  ordered  his  men,  and  prepared  tocDtreDch: 
but  he  had  not  Ume,  for  by  this  the  bMt*  trerf 
put  off  again,  the  Spaniards  not  knowing  more 
troops  were  landed,  and  being  reiofor»d  bm 
Oppeinheim,  came  on  again,  and  ^^haiged  swi 
great  ftiry ;  but  all  thfaiga  were  now  in  ^^ 
and  they  were  readily  received  and  beaten.  b»^ 
again.  Tbey  came  on  again  a  third  tine,  ao<i 
with  repeated  charges  attackad  us ;  but  st  usi. 
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findinf  oi  too  strong  for  them,  they  gave  it  over. 
By  this  time  another  regiment  of  foot  was  come 
orer ;  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  king,  with 
the  three  regiments,  marched  again  to  the  town, 
which  soiresdered  at  the  first  summons,  and  the 
aext  day  the  fort  yielded  to  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

The  castle  at  O^penheim  held  out  still  with  a 
garriaoQ  of  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  and  the 
king,  leaving  two  hundred  Sisots  of  Sir  James 
Ramsey's  men  in  the  town,  drew  out  to  attack 
the  casUe.  Sir  James  Ramsey  being  left  wounded 
at  Wartxburg,  the  king  gave  me  the  command  of 
those  tiro  hundred  men,  which  were  a  regiment, 
(hat  is,  all  that  were  left  of  a  gallant  regiment 
of  two  thousand  Scots,  which  the  king  brought 
oQtof  Sweden  with  him  under  that  brave  colonel. 
There  were  about  thirty  oflScers  who,  having  no 
wldiers,  were  yet  hi  pay,  and  served  as  reformat 
does  with  the  r^^iment,  and  were  over  and  above 
the  two  hundred  men.  The  king  designed  to 
itorm  the  castle  on  the  lower  side  by  the  way 
that  leads  to  Mentz,and  Sir  John  Hepburn  landed 
from  the  other  aide,  and  marched  up  to  storm  on 
the  Rhine  port. 

Myrefonnado  Scots,  having  observed  that  the 
town-port  of  the  castle  was  not  so  well  guarded 
as  the  rest,  all  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  being  bent 
towards  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  came 
nmning  to  me,  and  told  me  they  believed  they 
cooid  enter  the  castle  sword  in  hand,  if  I  would 
give  them  leave.     I  said  I  dare  not  give  them 
o^^tn,  my  commission  being  only  to  keep  and 
defend  the  town  ;  but  they  being  very  importu- 
aate,  I  told  them   they  were  volimteers,  and 
might  do  what  they  pleased ;  that  I  would  lend 
them  fifty  men.  and  draw  the  rest  up  to  second 
them,  or  bring  them  off,  as  I  saw  occasion,  so  as 
I  might  not  hazard  the  town.    This  was  as  much 
u  they  desired :  they  sallied  immediately,  and  in 
a  trice  the  volunteers  scaled  the  port,  cut  in 
pieces  the  guard  totally,  and  burst  open  the  gate, 
St  which  the  fifty  entered.     Finding  the  gate 
*0B,  I  advanced  immediately  with  a  hundred 
moiketeers  more,  having  locked  up  all  the  gates 
of  the  town  but  the  castle  port,  and  leaving  still 
Afty  for  a  reserve  just  at  that  gate;  the  towns- 
men, too,  seeinff  the  castle,  as  it  were,  taken,  ran 
to  arms,  and  followed  m^^  with  above  two  hundred 
men.    The  Spaniards  were  knocked  down  by 
^e  Scots  before  they  knew  what  the  matter  was, 
^  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  advancing 
to  storm,  were  surprised  when,  instead  of  resist- 
ance, they  saw  the  Spaniards  throwing  themselves 
orer  the  walls  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Scots. 
Few  of  the  garrison  got  away,  as  most  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  having  cleared 
the  castle,  I  set  open  the  port  on  the  king's  side, 
»k1  lent  his  majesty  word  that  the  castle  was  his 
own. 

The  king  came  on,  and  entered  on  foot :  I 
received  him  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  reforma- 
does,  who  all  saluted  him  with  their  pikes.  The 
kini^  give  them  his  hat,  and  turning  about, 
'*  Brave  Scots,**  says  be,  smiling,  "  you  were  too 
quick  for  me :  '*  then,  beckoning  to  me,  made  me 
tell  him  how  and  in  what  manner  we  had  ma- 
naged the  storm,  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with,  but  especially  at  the  caution  I  had 
used  to  bring  them  off  if  they  had  naiscarried, 
•md  secure  the  town. 


From  hence  the  armv  marched  to  Mentz, 
which  in  four  days  capitulated,  with  the  fort  and 
citadel,  and  the  city  paid  his  majesty  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  be  exempted  from  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers.  Here  the  king  himself  drew 
the  plan  of  those  invincible  fortifications  which 
to  this  day  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
Germany.  Friburg,  Koningstein,  Neustadt,  Kei- 
ser-Lauteren,  and  almost  all  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
surrendered  at  the  very  terror  of  the  King  of 
Sweden's  approach,  and  never  suffered  the  dan- 
ger of  a  siege. 

The  king  held  a  most  magnificent  court  at 
Mentz,  attended  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  princes  and  lords 
of  the  empire,  with  ambassadors  and  residents  of 
foreign  princes ;  and  here  his  majesty  stayed  till 
March,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  retinue  of 
Swedish  nobility,  came  from  Erfurt  to  see  him. 
The  king,  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of  German 
nobility,  went  to  Frankfort,  and  from  thence  on 
to  Hoest,  to  meet  the  queen,  where  her  majesty 
arrived  February  8th. 

During  the  king's  stay  in  these  parts  his  armies 
were  not  idle :  his  troops,  on  one  side,  undex-  the 
Rhinegrave,  a  brave  and  ever-fortunate  com- 
mander, and  under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  on 
the  other,  ranged  the  countiy  from  Lorrain  to 
Luxembuiv,  and  passed  the  Nloselle  on  the  west, 
and  the  Weser  on  the  north.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholic  electors,  was 
everywhere  defeated,  and  beaten  quite  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  Lorrain  army  quite  ruined.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  court,  to  be  sure,  as  ever 
was  seen,  wnere  every  day  expresses  arrived  of 
armies  defeated,  towns  surrendered,  contributions 
agreed  upon,  parties  routed,  prisoners  taken, 
and  princes  sending  ambassadors  to  sue  for  truces 
and  neutralities,  to  make  submissions  and  com- 
positions, and  to  pay  arrears  and  contributions. 

Here  arrived,  February  10,  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia from  England,  and  with  him  my  Lord 
Craven,  with  a  body  of  Dutch  horse,  and  a  very 
fine  train  of  English  volunteers,  who  immediately, 
without  any  stay,  marched  on  to  Hoest,  to  wait 
upon  his  Majestv  of  Sweden,  who  received  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  and  was  treated  at  a 
noble  collation,  bv  the  king  and  queen,  at  Frank- 
fort. Never  had  the  unfortunate  king  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  being  restored  to  his  inheritance  of 
the  Palatinate  as  at  that  time,  and  had  Kfaig  James, 
his  father-in-law,  had  a  soul  answerable  to  the 
occasion,  it  had  been  effected  before ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  thing  to  see  him  equipped  from  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  one  lord  and  about  forty  or  fifty 
English  gentlemen  in  his  attendance :  whereas, 
had  the  King  of  England  now,  as  it  is  well  known 
he  might  have  done,  furnished  him  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  English  foot,  nothing  could 
have  hindered  him  taking  a  full  possession  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  even  without  that  help  did  the 
King  of  Sweden  clear  afanost  his  whole  country 
of  Imperialists,  and  after  his  death  reinstal  his 
son  in  the  electorate ;  but  no  thanks  to  us. 

Lord  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  inquire  for 
me  by  name,  and  his  majesty  of  Sweden  did  me 
yet  more  by  presenting  me  to  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  Lord  Craven  gave  me  a  letter  from 
my  fiUher ;  and  speaking  something  of  my  Ikther 


having  served  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  ■ 
famous  battle  of  Nieuport,  the  King  of  Sweden, ! 
smiling,  returned,  **  And  pray  tell  nim  from  me 
bis  son  has  served  as  well  in  the  t^arm  battle  of 
Leipsie.** 

My  father  being  very  mneh  pleased  with  the 
honour  I  had  received  from  so  great  a  king,  had 
ordered  me  to  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  if  he 
pleased  to  accept  of  theb'  servioe^  he  would  raise 
him  a  regiment  of  English  horse,  at  his  own 
charge,  to  be  under  my  command,  and  to  be  sent 
over  into  Holland ;  and  LfOrd  Craven  had  orders 
from  the  Ring  of  Bngland  to  s^tiify  his  consent 
to  the  said  levy.  I  acquainted  my  old  friend,  9ir 
John  Hepburn,  with  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
in  order  to  hate  his  advice,  who,  being  pleased 
with  the  proposal,  would  have  me  go  to  the  King 
immediately  with  the  letter;  but  present  service 
put  it  off  some  days. 

The  taking  of  Cfreuttnaeh  wai  the  neit  service 
of  any  moment :  the  KJlig  drew  out  in  person  to 
the  siege  of  this  towta :  they  soon  came  to  a  par- 
ley, but  the  castle  seemed  a  work  of  difficulty, 
for  its  situation  ^as  so  strong,  alid  so  snrrounded 
with  works  behind  and  above  one  another,  that 
most  people  thought  the  Ritag  would  receive  a 
check  from  it ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  the 
resdution  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden.   (Note  6. ) 

He  never  battered  It  but  with  tWo  small  pieces ; 
but  having  viewed  the  works  himself,  oraered  a 
mine  under  the  first  ravelin,  which  being  sprung 
with  success,  he  commanded  a  Mortti.  t  think 
there  were  not  more  eomihanded  men  than 
volunteers,  both  Ebglisli,  Bcotch,  French,  and 
Germans:  my  old  comrade.  Captain  Fielding, 
was  by  this  time  recovered  of  hili  itound  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  made  oiie.  The  fifttbody  of  volunteers 
of  about  forty  were  led  on  by  Lord  Chkven,  and 
I  led  the  second,  among  whom  were  most  Of  the 
reformado  Scotch  Officers  who  took  the  castle 
of  Oppenheim ;  the  first  partv  was  not  able  to 
make  anything  of  it ;  the  gamson  fought  with  so 
much  fhry,  that  many  of  the  volunteer  gentlemen 
being  wounded,  and  some  killed,  the  rest  were 
beaten  off  wiUi  loss.  The  king  was  in  some 
passion  at  his  men,  and  rated  them  for  running 
away,  as  he  called  it,  though  they  really  retreated 
in  good  order,  and  commanded  the  assault  to  be 
renewed. 

It  was  our  turn  to  lUl  on  nett :  our  Scotch 
officers,  not  being  used  to  be  beaten,  advanced 
immediately,  and  Lord  Craven,  with  his  volun- 
teers, pierced  in  with  us,  fighting  gallantly  hi  the 
breach  with  a  pike  in  his  hand ;  and  to  give  him 
the  honour  due  to  his  bravery,  he  was  with  the 
firftl  on  the  ton  of  the  rampart,  and  gave  his  hand 
to  my  comrade  and  lifted  him  up  alter  him :  we 
helped  one  another  up,  tffl  at  last  almost  all  the 
volunteers  had  gtdfied  the  height  of  the  ravelin, 
add  maintained  ft  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution, 
expecting,  #hen  the  commanded  men  had  gained 
the  height,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  when  one 
of  the  enemy's  captains  called  to  Lord  Craven, 
and  said,  if  thev  might  have  honourable  terms 
they  would  capitulate,  which  my  lord  telling 
him  he  would  eUgage  for,  the  garrison  fired  no 
more,  and  the  captain  leaping  down  from  the 
next  rampart,  came  with  Lord  Craven  into  the 
camp,  where  the  conditions  were  agreed  on,  and 
the  castle  surrendered. 


After  the  taking  of  this  town,  the  king,  heanog 
of  Tilly's  approach,  and  how  he  had  beaten  Gq»- 
tavus  Home,  the  Ung^  field-marshal,  out  of 
Bamberg,  began  to  draw  his  fortes  together,  and, 
leaving  ue  care  of  his  couquests  in  these  puts 
to  his  chancellor,  Ozenstem,  prepared  to  sdva&ce 
towards  Bavaria. 

I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  wsit  upon  Us 
majesty  with  Sir  John  llepbum,  and  being  aboot 
to  introduce  the  discou^  of  my  fiUher's  letter, 
the  king  told  me  he  had  received  a  eotoplimeDt 
on  my  account  in  a  letter  from  King  Charles. 

I  tnen  said  his  majesty  luid,  by  his  ezceedini 
generosity,  bound  me  and  all  my  iHends  to  pay 
their  acknowledgments  to  him,  and  that  I  sop. 
bosed  mv  fiither  had  obtained  such  a  mentioD  of 
It  IVtnh  tne  Kinff  of  England  as  gratitude  moTed 
him  to:  that  Us  maje&ty*s  fovour  had  beeo 
shown  me  to  a  flunUy  both  willing  and  ready  to 
serve  him;  that  I  had  received  some  commands 
from  ray  ihther,  trhich,  if  his  majesty  pleased  to 
do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of,  might  pat  mc  in 
a  condition  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  good- 
ness in  a  manner  more  proportioned  to  the  sense 
I  had  of  ills  favour ;  and  with  that  I  produced 
mv  Ihther's  tetter,  and  read  that  clause  in  it 
which  related  to  the  regiment  of  horse,  whicfa 
was  as  follows:— 

'*  I  read  with  the  utmost  saUsfkction  the  s^ 
count  you  gave  of  tlie  great  and  extraordioaiy 
conquests  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden,  and  with  lib 
majesty's  shigular  Svour  to  you.  I  hope  yoa 
wiU  be  careful  to  value  and  deserve  so  much 
honoiir.  t  am  pleased  you  rather  chose  to  serve 
as  a  volunte^  tit  vour  own  charae,  than  to  t&ke 
any  command  whidi,  for  want  ofexperieoce,  yos 
might  have  misbehaved  in. 

**  I  have  obtained  of  the  kifag  that  he  wiU  par. 
ticularly  thank  his  majesty  of  Swedea  Ibr  the 
honour  he  has  done  you ;  and  if  bis  m^esty 
gives  vou  so  much  freedom,  I  could  be  giad  yoa 
uiould,  in  the  humblest  inannef,  thank  his  loa- 
Jesty,  in  the  name  of  an  old  broken  loldier. 

**  if  you  think  yourself  officer  enough  to  coDp 
mand  them,  apd  his  majesty  please  to  accept 
them,  I  would  haVe  you  offer  to  raise  his  majesty 
a  regiment  of  horse,  which  t  think  I  may  Dearh 
complete  in  our  neighbourhood  with  some  of 
your  old  acquaintance,  who  are  wiUiog  to  see  the 
world. 

<*  If  his  majesty  gives  vou  the  word,  they  sbaB 
receive  his  commands  in  the  Maese,  the  kiaf 
having  promised  me  to  give  them  arms,  and 
transport  them  for  that  service  into  Holland. 
and  1  hope  they  may  do  his  majesty  tach  serrict 
as  mey  be  for  your  honour  and  the  advaatage  « 
his  nuyetty*ii  ihtirest  and  glory. 

*•  Youa  LOVINO  pATHSa." 

«**Tb  an  offer  like  a  gentleman  and  like  » 
soldier,"  says  the  king,  "and  MI  accept  of  it 
upon  two  condlUons:  fiht,  that  I  win  paypf 
father  the  advance  money  for  raising  the  regi^ 
ment ;  and  next,  that  they  shall  be  landed  to  the 
Weser  or  the  Elb«^  for  which,  if  the  King" 
England  will  not,  I  will  pay  the  passage;  ^ 
if  they  Umd  in  Holland,  it  may  prove  very  ^ 
ficult  to  get  them  to  us  when  the  army  shall 
be  marched  out  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

I  returned  this  answer  to  my  father,  and  scot 
my  man   George  into   England  to  order  that 
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r^^fanent,  and  made  him  qnartef-itiafcter.  I  sent 
blank  commusiooa  for  the  officers,  signed  bv  the 

King  of  Swedm,  to  be  filled  up  as  my  father 
ihoold  think  fit;  and  when  I  had  the  king*s 
order  for  the  commissions,  the  secretary  told 
ne  I  mtast  so  back  to  the  king  with  them. 
AccordinglT  I  went  back  to  the  king,  who,  open- 
ing the  packet,  Uiid  all  the  commissions  but  one 
upon  a  nble  before  him,  and  bade  me  take  them, 
sod keepfaig the  one  stOl  In  his  hand,  ''Now," 
says  he,  '*  you  are  one  of  my  soldiers,**  and  there- 
with gave  me  a  commission  as  colonel  of  horse 
in  present  pay. 

1  took  the  commission,  kneeling,  and  humbly 
thanked  his  majesty:  '*But,"  says  the  king, 
"there  is  one  article  of  war  I  expect  of  you  more 
than  of  others.** 

**Your  majesty  can  expect  nothing  of  me 
wUch  I  shall  not  willingly  comply  with,**  said  I. 
'*ai  soon  as  I  have  the  honour  to  understand 
what  it  is.** 

'Why,  it  is,"  says  the  king, "  that  you  shall  never 
6ght  but  when  you  have  orders ;  for  I  shall  not 
be  wining  to  lose  my  colonel  befbre  I  have  the 
Ngiment.* 

**  I  shall  be  r«ady  at  all  tfanes,**  returned  I,  "  to 
obey  your  majesty^  commands.'^ 

I  sent  my  man  express  with  the  king's  answer, 
and  the  commlsrion  to  my  father,  who  had  the 
regiment  completed  in  less  than  two  months ;  and 
six  of  the  officers,  with  a  list  of  the  rest,  came 
away  to  me,  whom  I  presented  to  his  m^^jesty, 
when  he  lay  befbre  ffuremburg,  where  they 
kissed  his  band. 

One  of  the  captains  offered  to  bring  ttie  Whole 
regiment  travelBxig  as  private  then  to  the  am  y 
in  ax  weeks*  th&e,  and  either  to  transport  their 
equipage  or  buy  It  In  Oermany;  but  it  was 
thought  impracticnble :  however,  I  had  lo  many 
eame  In  thai  manner,  that  I  had  a  complete 
troop  alwiiys  about  me,  and  obtained  the  lung's 
order  to  muster  them  as  a  troop. 

On  the  Sth  of  March  the  king  decamped,  and, 
manhing  up  the  river  Maine,  bent  his  course 
&ectly  for  Bavaria,  taking  several  small  places 
by  the  way,  and  expecting  to  engage  with  Tilly, 
who  be  thought  would  dispute  hu  entrance  into 
Bavaria,  kept  his  army  together;  but  Tilly  find. 
ing  himself  too  weak  to  encount^  him,  turoed 
away,  and  leaving  Bavaria  open  to  the  kiiifr, 
ttarched  into  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  king, 
fio&ig  the  country  clear  of  the  ImperiaHsta, 
comes  to  Nuremberig,  made  his  entrance  into 
that  dty  the  filsi  March,  and  behig  nobly  treated 
bv  the  citizena,  he  continued  his  march  into  Ba^ 
vari%  and  oh  the  26^  sat  down  befbre  Donawert : 
the  town  was  taken  next  day  by  storm,  so  swiit 
were  the  cbnqnests  of  this  invincible  captain. 
Sir  John  Hepbnm,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
ud  Scotch  volunteers,  entered  the  town  first, 
aad  cut  a&  the  garrison  to  pieces,  except  such 
as  escmd  over  the  bridge. 

1  had  no  sliare  in  the  business  of  Donawert, 
b^ng  new  among  the  horse,  but  I  was  posted 
<S)  the  roa/ds  wiu  five  troops  of  horse,  where 
we  picked  up  a  great  many  stragglers  of  the 
pnuoo,  whom  we  made  prisoners  of  war.  It 
•  observable^  that  this  town  of  Donawert  was 
a  very  strong  place  and  well  fortified,  and  yet 
inch  expedition  did  the  king  make,  and  such 


resolution  did  he  nse  In  his  first  attacks,  that 
he  carried  the  town  without  putting  himself  to 
the  trouble  df  formal  approaches.  It  was  gene- 
rally his  way  when  he  came  before  any  town, 
with  a  design  to  besiege  it,  not  to  encamp  at 
a  distance,  and  begin  his  trenches  a  great  wav 
off,  but  bring  his  men  immediately  within  half 
musket-shot  of  the  place ;  there,  getting  under 
the  best  cover  he  could,  he  would  immediately 
begin  his  batteries  and  trenches  before  then* 
feces,  and,  if  there  was  any  place  possible  to 
be  attacked,  he  would  fhU  to  storming  imme- 
diately. By  this  resolute  way  of  coming  on, 
he  carried  many  a  town  in  the  first  heat  of  hia 
men.  Which  would  have  held  out  many  days 
against  a  more  regular  riege. 

This  march  of  the  khig  broke  all  Tilly's  mea- 
surcs;  for  now  he  was  obliged  to  face  about, 
and,  leaving  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  oome  tO 
the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  for  the 
kmg  being  twenty  thousand  strong,  b^des  ten 
thousand  fbot  and  four  thousand  horse  and  dra- 
goons which  joined  him  from  the  Duringer 
Wald,  was  resolved  to  ruin  the  duke,  who  now 
lay  open  to  him,  and  was  the  most  powerfiil 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  protestants  in  the 
efnplre. 

'ilily  was  now  joined  with  the  Duke  ot  Ba- 
varia, and  might  together  make  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  and.  In  order  to  keep  tho 
Swedes  out  of  the  country,  of  Bavaria,  had 
planted  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lech,  which  runs  on  the  edge  of  the  duke*s 
territories;  and  having  fortiOdd  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  planted  his  cannon  for  several 
miles  at  all  the  convenient  places  on  the  river 
resolved  to  dispute  the  king*B  passage. 

I  shall  be  the  longer  in  relaung  this  account 
of  the  Lech,  being  ^teemed  in  those  days  as 
great  an  action  as  any  batt'e  or  siege  Of  that 
ase,  and  particularly  famous  for  the  disaster  of 
the  gallant  old  General  Tilly;  and  for  that  I 
can  be  more  particular  in  It  tfaan  other  accounts, 
having  been  an  eye-witness  to  every  part  of  it. 

1  he  king,  behig  truly  informed  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Bavarian  army,  was  once  of  the 
mind  to  have  left  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  have 
repassed  the  Danube,  and  so  setting  down  before 
Ingolstadt,  the  duke*s  capital  city,  by  the  takbg 
that  strong  town,  to  have  made  his  entrance  into 
Bavaria,  and  the  conquest  of  such  a  fortress,  one 
entire  action ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  leaguer  in  an 
enemy's  country,  whfle  Tilly  was  no  strong  in  the 
Beld,  diverted  him  from  that  design :  he  therefore 
concluded  that  TiDy  was  first  to  be  beaten  out 
of  the  country,  and  then  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt 
would  be  easier. 

Ai^hereupon  the  king  resolved  to  go  and  vieW 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  His  majesty  went 
out  the  2ttd  of  April  with  a  strong  party  <n  horse 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  conunand.  We 
marched  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  not  to  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  eoemyls 
cannon,  and  having  gained  a  little  height,  where 
the  whole  eoorse  of  the  river  might  be  seen*  the 
king  halted  and  commanded  to  draw  up.  The 
king  alighted*  and,  calling  me  to  him,  eaamlned 
every  reach  and  turning  of  the  river  by  his  gMtt, 
but  findhig  It  run  a  £>ng  and  ahnosia  siratghl 


cottne,  he  oould  find  no  place  which  he  liked ; 
but  at  last  turniog  himielf  north,  and  looking 
down  the  stream,  he  found  the  river  fetching  a 
long  reach,  doubles  short  upon  itselt  making  a 
round  and  very  narrow  point ;  "  There's  a  pomt 
will  do  our  business,**  says  the  king;  *'and  if  the 
ground  be  good  I  will  pass  there,  let  TOly  do  his 
worst." 

He  imme<Uately  ordered  a  small  party  of  horse 
to  view  the  ground,  and  to  bring  him  word  par- 
ticularly how  high  the  bank  was  on  each  side  and 
at  the  point.  <*  And  he,"  says  the  king,  "  shall 
have  fifty  dollars  that  will  bring  me  word  how 
deep  the  water  is.** 

I  asked  his  majesty  leave  to  let  me  go,  which 
he  would  by  no  means  allow ;  but,  as  the  party 
was  drawing  out,  a  sei^ant  of  dragoons  told  the 
king,  if  he  pleased  to  let  him  go  msguised  as  a 
boor,  he  would  bring  him  an  account  of  every- 
thing he  desired.  The  king  liked  the  motion 
very  well,  and  the  fellow  \mag  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  puts  on  a  ploughman's  habit, 
and  went  away  immediately,  with  a  long  pole 
upon  his  shoulder ;  the  horse  lay  all  this  wbde  in 
the  woods,  and  the  king  stood  undiscemed  by 
the  enemv  on  the  little  hiU  aforesaid.  The  dragoon 
with  his  long  pole  comes  bolcUy  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  calling  to  the  sentinels  which  Till) 
had  placed  on  the  other  bank,  talked  with  them, 
asked  if  they  oould  not  help  him  over  the  river 
and  pretended  he  wanted  to  come  to  them ;  at 
last,  being  come  to  the  point,  where,  as  I  said, 
the  river  makes  a  short  turn,  he  stands  parleying 
with  them  a  great  while,and  sometimes  pretended 
to  wade  over ;  he  puts  his  long  pole  into  the 
water,  till,  being  gotten  up  to  his  rniadle,  he  could 
reach  beyond  him,  where  it  was  too  deep,  and, 
shaking  ms  head,  came  back  again, 
t  The  soldiers  on  the  other  side,  laughing  at  him, 
asked  him  if  he  could  swim?  He  said,  **  No,  I 
cannot" 

"  ^^Xt  you  fool,"  said  one  of  the  sentinels, 
"  the  channel  of  the  river  is  twenty  feet  deep.** 

**  How  do  you  know  that?**  said  the  dragoon. 
"  Why,  our  engineer,"  answered  he,  "  measured 
it  yesterday.** 

This  was  what  he  wanted ;  but  not  yet  fully 
satisfled— '*  Ay,  but,'*  says  he,  "may  be  it  may 
not  be  very  broad;  if  one  of  you  would  wade  in 
to  meet  me,  till  I  can  reach  you  with  my  pole,  I 
would  give  him  half  a  ducat  to  pull  me  over.** 

The  innocent  way  of  his  discourse  so  deluded 
the  soldiers,  that  one  of  them  immediatelv  strips 
and  goes  in  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  our  dragoon 
got  in  on  this  side  to  meet  him ;  but  the  stream 
took  the  other  soldier  away,  and  he,  being  a  good 
svdmmer,  came  over  to  this  side 

The  dragoon  was  then  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
for  fear  of  being  discovered,  and  was  once  going 
to  kill  the  fellow  and  make  off,  but  at  last  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  humour,  and  having  entertained 
the  man  with  the  tale  of  a  tub  about  the  Swedes 
stealing  his  oats,  the  fellow,  being  cold,  wanted  to 
be  gone,  and  the  dragoon,  as  wflling  to  be  rid  of 
him,  pretended  to  be  very  sorry  he  could  not  get 
over  the  river,  and  so  makes  off. 

By  this,  however,  he  learned  both  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  channel,  the  bottom  and  na^ 
ture  of  both  shores,  and  everything  the  king 
wanted  to  know.    We  ooold  see  hbn  from  the 


hill  by  our  glasses  very  plain,  and  could  m  the 
soldier  naked  with  him. 

"  He  is  a  fool,**  says  the  king,  "he  does  not 
kni  the  fellow  and  run  off;  **  but  when  the  dra- 
goon told  his  tale,  the  king  was  eztreody  wdl 
8atis6ed  with  him,  gave  him  a  hundred  doHan, 
and  made  him  a  quarter-master  of  culrasiierB. 

The  king  havix^T  further  examined  the  dragoon, 
he  gave  him  a  very  distinct  account  of  tbegrouod 
on  this  side,  which  he  found  to  be  higher  ibao 
the  enemy*s  by  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  a  bird 
gpraveL 

Hereupon  the  king  resolves  to  pass  there;  and, 
in  order  to  it,  gives,  himself,  particular  directions 
for  such  a  bridge  as  I  believe  never  any  armv 
passed  a  river  on  before  or  since. 

His  bridge  was  only  loose  planks  laid  upon 
large  tressds,  in  the  same  homely  manner  as  i 
have  seen  bricklayers  raise  a  low  scaffold  to  baild 
a  brick  wall.  The  tressek  were  made  higher 
than  one  another  to  answer  to  the  river  as  it  be- 
came deeper  or  shallower,  and  were  aU  framed 
and  fitted  before  any  i^pearance  was  made  of 
attempting  to  pass. 

When  ul  was  ready,  the  lung  brings  hisanny 
down  to  the  bnnk  of  the  river,  and  plaoti  his  can* 
non  as  the  enemy  had  done,  some  here  and  some 
there,  to  amuse  them. 

At  night,  April  4th,  the  king  commanded 
about  two  thousand  men  to  march  to  the  pobt, 
and  to  throw  up  a  trench  on  either  side,  aad 
quite  round  it,  with  a  iMittery  of  >iz  pieces  of 
cannon  at  each  end,  besides  three  smaD  moopts 
one  at  the  point,  and  one  on  each  aide,  irhich 
had  each  two  pieces  upon  them.  This  work 
was  begun  so  briskly,  and  so  weU  canied  on, 
the  king  firing  all  night  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  river,  that  by  daylight  all  the  batteries 
at  the  new  work  were  mounted,  the  trench 
lined  with  two  thousand  musketeers,  and  all 
the  utensils  of  the  bridge  lay  ready  to  be  pat 
together. 

Now  the  Imperialists  discovered  the  design, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  hinder  it ;  the  musket- 
eers in  the  great  trench  and  the  five  new  bat- 
teries made  such  continual  fire,  that  the  other 
bank,  which,  as  before,  laid  twelve  feet  below 
them,  was  too  hot  for  the  Imperialists;  where- 
upon Tilly,  to  be  provided  for  the  king  at  his 
coming  over,  falls  to  work  in  a  wood  right  against 
the  point,  and  raises  a  great  batteiy  for  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  breast-worii,  or  )ioe> 
as  near  the  river  as  he  could  to  cover  his  men, 
thinking  that  when  the  king  had  built  hisbrid^ 
he  might  easQy  beat  it  down  with  his  cannon. 

But  the  king  had  doubly  prevented  him,  Ant, 
by  layinff  his  bridge  so  low  that  none  of  Til>y'< 
shot  could  hurt  It,  for  the  bridge  lay  not  balfs 
foot  above  the  water's  surfiice ;  by  which  means 
the  king,  who  in  that  showed  himself  an  ezed- 
lent  engineer,  had  secured  it  from  any  batteries 
being  made  within  the  land,  and  the  angle  of  the 
bank  secured  it  from  the  remoter  batteries  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  contmual  fire  of  the  cso- 
non  and  small  shot  beat  the  Imperialists  from 
their  station  just  against  it,  they  having  no  works 
to  cover  them. 

And  in  the  second  place,  to  secure  his  passage 

he  sent  over  about  two  hundred  men,  and  af  er 

that  two  hundred  more,  who  had  orders  to  cast 
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up  i  largR  ravelin  on  the  other  bank  just  where 
be  def^gined  to  kuid  his  bridge.  This  was  done 
with  such  expedition,  too,  that  it  was  finished 
before  nkht,  iad  in  a  condition  to  receive  all  the 
ibot  of ^ly's  great  battery,  and  effectually  co- 
rered  the  bridge. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  king,  on  his  side, 
lajri  over  his  bridoe.  Both  sides  wrought  hard 
iD  day  and  all  n%fat,  as  If  the  spade,  not  the 
iword,  had  been  to  decide  the  controversy,  and 
tbst  he  would  get  the  victory  whose  trenches 
md  batteries  were  first  ready.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  cannon  and  musket-bullets  flew  like  hail,  and 
made  the  service  so  hot,  that  both  aides  had 
enough  to  do  to  make  their  men  stand  to  their 
worL  The  king,  in  the  hottest  of  it,  animated 
big  men  by  his  presence,  and  Tilly,  to  give  him 
hii  due,  lud  the  same ;  for  the  execution  was  so 
great,  and  so  many  oiBcers  killed,  General  At- 
triager  wounded,  and  two  seijeant-majon  killed, 
tbat  at  htf  t  TiUy  hhnself  was  obliged  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  to  come  up  to  the  very  face  of  our 
tioe  to  encourage  his  men,  and  give  his  necessary 
orders.    {NoU7,) 

And  here,  about  one  o'clock,  much  about  the 
time  that  the  king's  bridge  and  works  were 
finished,  and  just  as,  they  raid,  he  had  ordered 
to  M  upon  our  ravelin  with  three  thousand  foot, 
was  the  brave  old  TfOy  wounded  with  a  musket- 
bullet  in  the  iWgh :  he  was  carried  off  to  Ingol- 
itadt,  and  lived  some  days  after,  but  died  of  his 
wound  the  same  dav  as  the  king  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him  at  the  siege  of  that  town. 

We  made  no  question  of  passing  the  river 
here,  ha\ing  brought  everything  so  forward,  and 
with  nich  extraordinary  success ;  but  we  should 
have  found  it  a  very  hot  piece  of  work  if  Tilly 
had  lived  ooo  day  longer :  and  if  I  may  give  my 
opinion  of  it,  havmg  seen  Tilly's  battery  and 
breastwork,  in  the  face  of  which  wo  must  have 
passed  the  river,  I  must  sav,  that  whenever  we 
had  marched,  if  Tilly  bad  fallen  in  with  his 
horse  and  foot,  placed  in  that  trench,  the  whole 
vmy  would  have  passed  as  much  in  danger  as  in 
the  fiicc  of  a  strong  town  in  the  storming  a  coun- 
terscarp. 

The  king,  when  he  saw  with  what  judgment 
T%  liad  prepared  his  works,  and  what  danger 
be  bhnsdf  must  have  run,  would  often  say,  that 
^ft  luccess  was  every  way  equal  to  the  victory 
of  Leipsic. 

Tilly  being  hurt  and  carried  off,  as  if  the  soul 
of  the  army  had  been  lost,  they  began  to  draw 
o(t  The  Dnke  of  Bavaria  took  horse  and  rode 
away,  as  if  he  had  fled  out  of  battle  for  his  life. 

The  other  generals,  with  a  little  more  caution 
as  well  as  courage,  drew  off  by  degrees,  sending 
their  cannons  and  baggage  away  first,  and  leav- 
ing some  to  continue  firing  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  conceal  theh*  retreat.  The  river  pre- 
Tenting  any  intelligence,  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
disuiter  which  had  befallen  them ;  and  the  king, 
who  looked  for  blows,  having  finished  his  bridge 
sod  ravelin,  ordered  to  run  a  line  with  palisadoes 
to  take  in  more  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  cover  the  first  troops  he  should  send  over. 
Tbifl  being  finished  the  same  night,  the  king 
wnds  over  a  party  of  his  guards  to  relievo  the 
nen  who  were  in  the  ravelin,  and  commanded 


six  hundred  musketeers  to  man  the  new  line  out 
of  the  Scotch  brigade. 

Early  in  the  momhig,  a  small  party  of  Scots, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Forbes,  of  my  Lord 
Rea's  regiment,  were  sent  out  to  learn  something 
of  the  enemy,  the  king  observing  they  had  not 
fired  aU  night ;  and  while  this  party  were  abroad, 
the  army  stood  hi  battalia ;  and  my  old  friend 
Sur  John  Hepburn,  whom,  of  all  men,  the  king 
most  depended  upon  for  any  desperate  serWce, 
was  ordered  to  pass  the  bridge  with  his  brigade, 
and  to  draw  up  without  the  Une,  with  command 
to  advance  as  he  found  the  horse  who  were  to 
second  him  come  over 

Sir  John,  being  passed  without  the  trench, 
meets  Captain  Forbes  with  some  prisoners,  and 
the  good  news  of  the  enemy's  retreat :  he  sends 
him  directly  to  the  king,  who  was  by  this  time 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  In  full  battalia,  ready  to 
follow  his  vanguard,  expecting  a  hot  day's  woi^ 
ofit 

Sir  John  sends  messenger  after  messenger  to 
the  king,  entreating  him  to  give  him  orders  to 
advance,  but  the  king  would  not  suffer  him,  for 
he  was  ever  upon  his  guard,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture a  surprise ;  so  the  army  continued  on  this 
side  the  Lech  all  day  and  the  next  night 

In  the  morning  the  king  sent  for  me,  and  or- 
dered me  to  draw  out  thi^ee  hundred  horse,  and 
a  colonel  with  six  hunihrcd  horse,  and  another 
with  eight  hundred  dragoons,  and  ordered  us  to 
enter  the  wood  by  three  ways,  but  so  as  to  be 
able  to  relieve  one  another;  and  then  ordered 
Sir  John  Hepburn  with  his  brigade  to  advance 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  secure  our  retreat; 
and  at  the  same  time  commanded  another  bri- 
gade of  foot  to  pass  the  bridge,  ff  necessary,  to 
second  Sir  John  Hepburn;  so  warily  did  this 
prudent  general  proceed. 

We  advanced  with  our  horse  into  the  Bavarian 
camp,  which  we  found  forsaken.  The  plunder 
of  it  was  inconsiderable ;  for  the  exceeding  cau- 
tion the  king  had  used  gave  them  time  to  carry  off 
all  their  baggage,  we  followed  them  three  or 
four  miles,  and  returned  to  our  camp. 

I  confess  I  was  most  diverted  that  day  with 
viewing  the  works  which  Tilly  had  cast  up,  and 
must  own  again,  that  had  he  not  been  taken  off, 
we  hod  met  with  as  deroerate  a  piece  of  work  as 
ever  was  attempted.  The  next  day  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry  came  up  to  us,  commanded  by  Gus- 
tavus  Home,  and  the  king  and  the  whole  army 
followed :  we  advanced  through  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia, took  Rain  at  the  first  summons,  and  seve- 
ral other  small  towns,  and  sat  down  before 
Augsburg. 

Augsburg,  though  a  protestant  city,  had  a 
popish  Bavarian  garrison  in  it  of  above  five 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  a  Fugger,  a  great 
family  in  Bavaria.  The  governor  had  posted 
several  little  parties  as  outscouts,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  firom  the 
town.  The  king,  at  his  coming  up  to  this  town, 
sends  mo  with  my  little  troop  and  three  compa- 
nies of  dragoons  to  beat  in  these  out-scouts :  the 
first  party  I  discovered  was  not  above  sixteen 
men,  who  had  made  a  small  barricade  across  the 
road,  and  stood  resolutely  upon  their  guard.  I 
commanded  the  dragoons  to  alight,  and  open  the 
barricado,  which,  while  they  resdutely  penormedy 
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th«  diteeB  niM  gav«  them  two  voUejri  of  their 
muikets,  and  throoirh  the  encloiares  oude  their 
retreat  to  a  tamptte  about  a  quarter  of  a  mfle 
further. 

We  paieed  their  tot  traveree,aiid  oeniaf  up  to 
the  turnpike^  I  Ibuiid  H  delHided  by  two  hundred 
muiketoen :  I  prepared  to  altaok  them*  sendhig 
word  to  the  king  of  the  itrength  of  the  enemy, 
and  deeired  tome  Ibot  to  be  tent  me. 

My  dragoona  fell  on,  and  though  the  enemy 
made  a  very  hot  fire,  had  beat  them  A>om  thia 
poti  beibre  two  hnndiod  foot,  whieh  the  king 
oad  lent  me,  had  ooroe  up.  Beins  joined  with 
the  foot,  I  followed  the  enemy,  who  retreated, 

riig,  till  they  eame  nnder  the  cannon  of  a 
g  redoubt,  where  they  draw  up ;  and  I  could 
•ee  another  bodKr  of  foot,  of  about  three  hundred, 
join  them  out  er  the  worka. 

Upon  thia  I  halted,  and  eeuideHng  I  waa  in 
view  of  the  town,  and  a  great  w^  from  the 
army,  I  fooed  about,  and  began  to  march  off. 
Ac  we  marched  I  found  the  enemy  followed,  but 
kept  at  a  distance,  aa  if  they  ouy  deaigned  to 
obeerve  us.  We  had  not  marched  for  befora  I 
heard  a  volley  of  maB  ihot,  anawered  bjr  two  or 
three  more,  wfaleh  i  preeentlr  apprehended  to  be 
at  the  turnpike,  wfaera  !  had  Ittft  a  small  guavd 
of  twenty«dk  men  with  a  Ueutenant 

I  immediately  detached  one  hundred  dragoons 
to  relieve  mvmen,  and  secure  my  retreat,  fol- 
lowing myself  as  fost  as  the  foot  could  march. 

The  lieutenant  sent  me  back  word  the  post 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  my  men  cut  off. 
Upon  thia  I  doubled  my  pace,  and  when  I  came 
up  I  found  it  as  the  lieutenant  bad  said ;  for  the 
post  was  taken,  and  defended  by  three  hundred 
musketeers  and  three  troops  of  horse.  By  this 
time  also  I  found  the  party  in  my  rear  made  up 
towards  me  $  so  that  I  was  like  to  be  chaiged,  in 
a  narrow  place,  both  in  front  and  rear. 

I  saw  thera  was  no  remedy  but  with  all  my 
fetve  to  foil  upon  that  party  before  me,  and  ao  to 
break  through  bofore  those  from  the  town  could 
come  up  with  me:  thersfore,  commanding  my 
dragoons  to  >li|hti  I  ordered  them  to  fiiul  on 
upon  the  fsot  Their  horse  wera  drawn  up  in  an 
encloeed  field  en  one  side  of  the  road,  a  great 
ditch  aecttring  the  other  aide;  so  that  they 
thought  if  I  charged  the  foot  in  front,  they 
woold  foil  upon  my  flank,  whQe  those  behind 
would  charge  my  reari  and,  indeed,  had  the 
other  come  in  time,  they  had  cut  me  off*.  My 
dragooaa  made  three  foir  charges  on  their  foot ; 
but  wera  reoeivnd  with  so  mudi  resolution,  and 
so  brisk  a  fire,  that  they  were  beaten  oiT,  and 
killed. 


Seeing  them  so  rudely  handled,  and  the  horse 
ready  to  foil  hi,  I  relieved  them  with  one  hun- 
dred musketeers,  and  they  renewed  the  attack ; 
at  tile  same  time  with  my  troop  of  horse,  flanked 
on  both  wfaws  with  fliW  musketeers,  Ifoucedtheir 
horse,  but  Ad  not  olfor  to  charge  them.  The 
case  grew  now  desperate,  and  the  enemy  behind 
were  Just  at  my  neeb  with  near  six  bundred 
men.  The  oaptidn  who  commanded  the  musket- 
eers, and  flanked  my  horse,  eame  up  to  me,  and 
said,  •^  If  we  do  not  ibroe  this  pass,  all  wiD  be 
lost:  if  you  wiD  draw  out  your  troop  and  twenty 
of  my  foot,  and  foH  fai,  I  wiU  togage  to  keep  off 


the  horse  with  the  rast."    **  With  all  119  hovt,* 
said  L 

Immediately  I  wlieeled  off  my  troop,  md  s 
small  party  of  the  mualieteers  followed  BW,snd  ten 
in  with  the  dragoons  and  foot,  who,  sscbt  the 
danger  too  as  well  as  I,  fought  like  wmn. 
Tlie  foot  at  the  turopiXe  w^re  not  able  to  hinder 
otir  breaking  through ;  so  we  made  ov  way  out, 
UtUag  about  one  hundre4  end  tfty  of  them,  isd 
put  the  rest  into  oonlusimi. 

But  QQw  I  was  ip  as  gre«t  dllflleqity  ssbefim 
how  to  fetch  off  my  ^rav^  captain  of  fiMt,  for 
they  charged  home  upon  him :  ne  deliended  him- 
self with  eztraordbary  gallantry,  havfaig  the  be- 
nefit of  a  piece  of  a  hecge  to  cover  hfan ;  hot  he 
lost  half  his  men,  and  was  just  upon  the  point  d 
beiitf  defeated,  when  the  kii\gi  fail^nned  by  & 
soldur  that  escaped  from  the  turnpike,  ooe  of 
twenty-six,  had  sent  a  par^  of  six  hundred  dn- 
goons  to  bring  me  off:  mse  came  upon  the 
spur,  and  joined  with  me  just  as  I  had  broke 
through  the  turnpike.  The  enemy's  foot  nllied 
behind  their  horse,  and  hy  this  ttm^  their  other 
party  was  come  in ;  but,  seehig  our  reUe(  th^ 
drew  off  together 

I  lost  above  one  hundred  men  inlhese  sklTmlAiSt 
and  killed  of  the  enemy  about  one  hundred  lad 
eighty.  We  secured  the  tumpikeb  and  phoed 
a  companv  of  loot  there  with  one  hundred  drs- 
goons,  and  eame  hack  well  beaten  to  the  snoy. 
The  king,  to  prevent  such  uncertain  skirmishes, 
advanced  the  next  day  in  view  of  the  town,  and, 
aecordmg  to  his  custom,  sits  down  with  bis  whole 
armywithin  cannon-shot  of  their  walls. 

The  king  won  this  great  city  by  force  of  words, 
for  by  two  or  three  messagea  and  letters  to  8»I 
from  the  citizens  the  town  waa  gained,  the  g>m- 
son  not  daring  to  defend  them  agahist  their  wiQs. 
His  m^esty  made  his  public  entrance  into  the 
city  on  the  14th  of  April,  and,  receiving  tlie  com- 
pliments of  the  dtiziens,  advanced  imme(fiat^r 
to  Ingolstadt,  which  is  accounted,  and  resOy  is. 
the  strongest  town  in  all  thoee  parts. 

There  was  a  very  strong  garrison  hi  it.  sad 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  lay  intrenched  with  hii 
army  under  the  walls  of  it,  cm  the  other  ads  fli 
the  river.  The  king,  who  Borer  loved  long 
sieges,  having  reviewed  the  town,  and  brought 
his  army  witliin  musket-shot  of  it,  called  a  enm- 
dl  of  war,  where  it  was  the  klog's  opioioo.  is 
short,  that  the  town  would  cost  him  more  than 
it  was  worth,  and  therefore  be  reaolved  to  rsise 
the  siege. 

Here  the  Idng,  goiag  to  view  the  town,  bed 
his  horse  shot  with  a  caBooa-buUet  from  the 
works,  which  tumbled  Uie  king  and  his  bene 
over  each  other,  U)at  every  bodv  thoi^t  be  bad 
been  killed,  but  ho  received  no  nurt  at  aU :  that 
I'erv  minute,  as  near  as  could  be  learned,  Geoeril 
Tilly  died  in  the  town  of  the  shot  he  reoeivad  00 
the  bank  of  the  Lech. 

I  was  not  m  the  camp  when  the  king  w 
hurt ;  iisr  the  king  had  sent  almoet  all  the  b«w 
and  dragoons,  under  Oostavua  Home,  to  hee 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  camp,  and  after  thst  te 
plunder  the  oonntrf,  which  truly  waa  a  work  the 
soldiers  were  glad  of^  Ibr  it  waa  very  seVdon 
they  had  thai  liberty  given  them,  and  they  made 
very  good  use  of  it  when  it  wa^  for  the  couetry 
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of  Bavaria  was  ricl^  v>d  jilentiful,  having  Men  no 

eaemj  before  during  the  whole  war. 

The  «nnj  havin|^  left  the  liege  of  Ipgolatadt, 
proceeds  to  take  in  the  rest  of  BaTaruu  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  with  three  brigndef  of  foot,  and 
Gustavus  Home,  with  three  thousand  Imrse  ^ 
dragoon^  went  to  the  l^dahqt,  a|>d  took  It  the 
same  digr.  Tbe  garriion  wa^  all  hone,  ^  gf^ve 
Q<  seveni  camiMdoes  at  our  ^>n|roach,  b  opft  of 
which  1  ioit  two  of  my  troopa ;  out  w^en  we  bad 
beat  tbem  into  close  quarterf  tb^  presently  ca- 
pitulated. 

The  general  got  a  large  sum  of  money  of  the 
towq,  besides  i|  great  manv  piraseots  to  the  offi- 
cers; and  from  thence  the  ^ing  went  on  tp 
Muoichf  tbe  Duke  of  Bavaria's  court  Some  of 
the  general  officers  would  nsp  have  had  the 
ptimdenqg  of  the  duke's  palace ;  but  the  king 
was  too  generous — the  dty  paid  him  ibur  hun- 
dred thousand  doIIanL  and  the  duke*s  magazine 
waa  there  seized,  hi  wtdch  were  one  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  small  arms  for  id>oye 
twenty  thoosaqd  u^ea, 

Tbe  great  chamber  of  the  doke*s  rarities  was 
preserved,  by  the  king's  special  order,  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  I  expected  to  have  staid  here 
some  time,  and  to  have  taken  very  exact  account 
of  this  curious  laboratory ;  but  bdng  commanded 
away,  I  had  no  time,  and  the  late  of  the  war 
never  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  it  again. 

The  Imperi^fsts,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
niiaary  Osta,  hf|d  besieged  Bibraoh,  an  fanperial 
city  net  very  weJl  fortified ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
bebg  under  the  Swede*a  protectfon,  defended 
themseWes  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  in 
great  danger,  and  sent  several  expresses  to  the 
king  for  hdp. 

The  king  immediately  detaches  a  stn^ig  body 
of  horse  and  foot  to  reneve  Bibrach,  and  would 
be  the  commander  himsell^I  marched  among 
the  bone^bat  tha  Impeiialista  sa?ad  us  the 
labour;  for  the  news  of  the  king  oominff  firiglit- 
eoed  away  Oata*  that  ha  left  Bi^raeh  and  hardly 
looked  behind  him  tall  he  got  up  to  the  Bodensee, 
on  the  conimea  of  Switzenaad. 

At  our  return  from  this  expeditioB  tbe  king 
had  the  first  news  of  Wallenstein's  approach, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Count  Tilly,  behig  declared 
generaliashno  of  the  Empeior^s  forces,  luid  played 
the  tyrtfnt  in  Bohemia,  and  was  now  advandng 
with  sixty  thousand  men,  aa  they  reported,  to 
i^ve  the  Duke  of  Bavari%     (NoU  6, ) 

The  King,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situa. 
tion  to  re^ve  this  great  general,  resolves  to 
^uit  Bavaria,  and  to  expect  him  op  the  frontiers 
of  Fraaoonia  i  and  because  he  knew  ike  Nurem- 
burgers,  for  their  kindness  to  him,  would  be  their 
6nt  sacrifice,  he  resolved  to  defend  that  city 
•gainst  him,  whatever  it  cost 

Nevertheleaa  he  did  not  leave  Bavaria  without 
a  defence;  but,  on  (be  one  |^nd,  ^e  left  Sir 
John  Banaier  witb  ten  thousand  men  about 
Augsburg,  and  the  Di^  of  Saxe- Weimar  with 
another  Uke  army  about  Ulme  and  Meiningen,  I 
with  orders  so  to  direct  their  march  as  that  they 
might  join  biro  upon  any  occasion  in  a  few  day%. 

We  encamped  aboi|t  Kuremburg  tbe  midiUe  of 
>^une.  The  army,  ail^r  go  many  detachments, 
was  not  above  nineteen  thoufand  men.  The 
Imperial  army,  joined  with  the  Bavarian,  were 


not  80  nmperoua  as  was  reported*  bnt  were  really 
sixty  thousand  men. 

Tbe  king,  not  strong  enough  %o  fight  yet  (ag 
he  iise4  to  say),  was  9^ng  enough  not  to  be 
forced  tp  fighti  formed  his  camp  so  under  the 
cannon  of  Nurembuiv,  that  there  was  no  besieg- 
ing the  town,  but  they  must  hesi^  bun  too ; 
and  he  fortified  his  camp  in  so  formidable  a  man- 
ner, that  Walleusteln  never  durst  attack  him. 

On  the  0Qth  of  Juqe  Wallenstein's  troops  ap- 
peared, and  on  the  ^  of  July  encamped  close 
oy  the  kiiub  and  posted  themselves  not  on  the 
Bavarian  3de,  but  between  the  king  and  his  own 
friends  of  Schwaben  and  Prankendal,  in  order  to 
intercept  his  proyisions,  and,  as  they  thought,  to 
starve  nim  out  of  his  camp.    (Note  9. ) 

Here  they  Uyr  to  lee  who  coqld  subsist  loiu»at 
The  king  was  strong  m  horse,  for  we  baa  niU 
eight  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  army, 
and  this  gave  us  great  advantage  ip  the  several 
skirmishes  we  had  with  the  enemy.  They  had 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  and  had  takep 
efiiectual  care  to  frimish  thehr  army  with  provi- 
sions :  they  plaoed  their  guards  in  such  excellent 
order  to  secpre  Uiehr  convoys,  thai  their  waggons 
went  from  stage  to  stage  aa  quiet  as  hi  time  of 
peaoe,  and  were  relieved  every  five  miles  by  par- 
ties constantly  posted  on  the  road. 

And  thus  the  Imperial  general  sat  downbv  us, 
not  doubting  but  he  should  force  the  king  either 
to  fight  bia  way  through  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms,  or  to  rise  for  want  of  provisions,  andleave 
the  oHy  of  Nurembuig  a  prey  to  his  army ;  for 
he  had  vowed  the  destrucnon  of  the  city,  and  to 
make  it  a  gecond  Magdeburg. 

But  the  king*  who  was  not  to  be  easily  de- 
ceived, had  countermined  all  Wallenstein's  de- 
signs :  he  had  passed  his  honour  to  the  Nurem- 
burgers  that  he  would  not  leave  them,  and  they 
had  undertaken  to  victual  his  army,  and  secure 
him  from  want,  which  they  did  so  efiectually 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  expose  his  troops  to 
any  hazard  or  fotigues  for  convoys  or  forage  on 
anyaccouat  whatever. 

The  dty  of  Nuremburg  is  a  very  rich  and  p<K. 
pulous  dty ;  and  the  king,  beinff  very  sensible  of 
their  danger,  had  given  his  word  for  their  defence : 
and  when  they,  beiog  terrified  at  tbe  threats  of 
the  Imperiaists,  sent  their  deputies  to  beseech 
the  king  to  take  care  of  them,  he  sent  them  word 
he  would,  and  be  besieged  with  them.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  laid  m  such  stores  of  all  sorts  of 

{)rovision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  that  had  Wal- 
enstein  laip  before  it  six  months  longer,  there 
would  have  been  no  scardty.  Every  private 
house  was  a  magasine :  the  camp  was  plentifully 
supolied  with  all  manner  of  provisions^  and  the 
ma»et  aiwaya  frill,  and  as  cheap  aa  in  timep  of 
peace. 

The  magistrateg  were  so  carefoi  and  preserved 
so  excellent  an  order  in  the  4ispoMi  of  all  sorts 
of  provision,  that  no  engrossing  of  com  could  hie 
practised,  for  the  prices  were  every  day  directed 
at  the  towQ-bouse;  and  if  any  man  offered  to 
demand  more  money  for  com  than  the  stated 
price,  he  could  not  sell,  because  at  the  town 
storehouse  you  might  buy  cheaper 

Here  are  two  instances  of  good  and  bad  con- 
duct:~  The  city  of  Magdeburg  had  been  en- 
treated by  the  king  to  settle  fonds»  and  raise 
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money  for  their  provision  and  aecunty,  and  to 
have  a  sufficient  earrison  to  defend  them ;  but 
they  made  difficmties  either  to  raise  men  for 
themselves,  or  to  admit  the  king*s  troops  to  assist 
them,  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  them ; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  city's  ruin. 

The  city  of  Nnremburg  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  the  assistance  proffered  by  the  Swedes, 
and  their  purses  to  defend  their  town  and  com- 
mon cause ;  and  this  was  the  saving  them  abso. 
lutely  from  destruction.  The  rich  burghers  and 
magistrates  kept  open  houses,  where  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  always  welcome ;  and  the 
council  of  the  city  took  such  care  of  the  poor, 
that  there  was  no  complaining,  nor  any  disorders 
in  the  whole  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  cost  the  city  a  great 
deal  of  money ;  but  I  never  saw  a  public  charge 
borne  with  so  much  cheerfulness,  nor  managed 
with  so  much  prudence  and  conduct,  in  my  life. 
The  city  fed  about  fifty  thousand  everv  day,  in- 
eluding  their  own  poor,  besides  themselves ;  and 
yet  the  king  had  Iain  thus  three  months,  and 
finding  his  armies  longer  in  coming  up  than  he 
expected,  asked  the  burgrave  how  their  maga- 
zines held  out.  He  answered,  they  desired  ms 
majesty  not  to  hasten  things  for  them,  for  they 
could  maintain  themselves  and  him  twelvemonths 
longer,  if  there  was  occasion.  This  plenty  kept 
both  the  army  and  city  in  good  health,  as  well  as 
in  good  heart ;  whereas  nothing  was  to  be  had 
of  us  but  blows;  for  we  fetched  nothing  fhmi 
without  our  works,  nor  had  any  business  vdthout 
the  line  but  to  interrupt  the  enemy. 

The  manner  of  the  king's  encampment  de- 
serves a  particular  attention.  He  was  a  com- 
plete surveyor,  and  a  master  in  fortification,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  any.  He  had  posted  his  army 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  dmwn  lines  round 
the  whole  circumference,  so  that  he  begirt  the 
whole  city  with  his  army :  his  works  were  large, 
the  ditch  deep,  flanked  with  innumerable  bastions, 
ravelins,  horn  works,  forts,  redoubts,  batteries, 
and  palHsadoes,  the  incessant  work  of  ei^t 
thoVisand  men  for  about  fourteen  days. 

Besides  that,  the  king  was  adding  something 
or  other  to  it  every  day  ;  and  the  very  posture  of 
his  camp  was  enough 'to  tell  a  larger  army  than 
Wa)lenstein*s  that  he  was  not  to  be  assaulted  in 
his  trenches. 

The  king's  design  appeared  chiefly  to  be  the 
preservation  of  the  aty ;  but  that  was  not  all — 
he  had  three  armies  acting  abroad  in  three  several 
places,  namely,  Gustavus  Home  was  on  the 
Mosel;  the  chancellor  Oxenstem  about  Mentz, 
Cologne,  and  the  Rhine;  Duke  William  and 
Duke  Bernard,  together  with  General  Bannier, 
in  Bavaria ;  and  though  he  designed  they  should 
all  join  him,  and  had  written  to  them  to  that  pur- 
pose, yet  he  did  not  hasten  them,  knowing  that 
while  he  kept  the  main  army  at  bay  about  Nu- 
remburg  they  would,  without  opposition,  reduce 
those  several  countries  they  were  acting  in  to  his 
power. 

This  orcasioned  his  lying  longer  in  the  camp 
at  Nuremburg  than  he  would  have  done,  and  also 
his  giving  the  Imperialists  so  many  alarms  by 
his  strong  parties  of  horse,  of  which' he  was  well 
provided,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  make 
any  considerable  detachments  for  the  relief  of 


their  friends ;  and  here  he  showed  his  msttenfaip 
In  the  war,  for  by  this  means  his  conqoeiU 
went  on  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  sbrotd 
himself. 

In  the  meantime.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  two 
such  armies  should  lie  long  so  near  without  nuk 
action.  The  Imperial  army,  being  masten  of  the 
field,  laid  the  country  for  about  twenty  mQe^ 
round  Nurembui|f  in  a  manner  desolate:  vbit 
the  inhabitants  could  cany  away  had  been  before 
secured  in  such  strong  towns  as  had  garrisou  to 
protect  them,  and  what  was  left  the  huq^ry  Cn^ 
bats  devoured,  or  set  on  fire ;  but  sometimes  they 
were  met  with  by  oar  men,  who  often  paid  theo 
home  for  it. 

There  had  passed  several  rencounters  betweeo 
our  parties  and  theirs ;  and,  as  It  falls  out  in  such 
cases,  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  the  other. 
got  the  better ;  but  I  have  observed  there  never 
was  any  party  sent  out  by  the  king's  spedal  ap- 
pointment but  always  came  home  with  victory. 

The  first  considerable  attempt,  as  I  remember, 
was  made  on  a  convoy  of  ammunition.  The  party 
sent  out  was  commanded  by  a  Saxon  colonel,  aiid 
consisted  of  a  thousand  horse  and  five  hundred 
dragoons,  who  burnt  above  six  hundred  waggons 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  army, 
besides  taking  about  two  thousand  muskets,  whidi 
they  brought  back  to  the  army. 

The  latter  end  of  July  the  king  received  ad- 
vice that  the  Imperialists  had  formed  a  magasiM 
for  provisions  at  a  town  called  Preynstat,  twenty 
miles  from  Nurembuiv.  Hither  all  the  booty 
and  contributions  raised  in  the  Upper  Palatinat^ 
and  parts  adjacent,  were  brought  and  hud  up  in 
a  place  of  security,  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men 
being  p»laced  to  defend  it ;  and  when  a  quantity 
of  provisions  was  got  together,  convoys  were  ap> 
pomted  to  fetch  it  ofll 

The  king  retolv«d,  if  possible,  to  take  or  de- 
stroy this  magasine ;  and  teo^ng  for  Cotooel 
Dubalt,  a  Swede,  a  man  of  extraordinary  con- 
duct, be  tells  him  bis  design,  and  also  that  he 
must  be  the  instrument  t4>  put  it  in  exeeotioo. 
and  ordered  him  to  take  what  forces  he  tboogbt 
convenient. 

The  colonel,  who  well  knew  the  town,  and  the 
country  about  it,  told  his  majesty  be  would  at- 
tempt it  with  all  his  heart ;  but  he  was  afraid  H 
would  require  some  foot  to  make  the  attack. 

"  We  cannot  stay  for  them,**  says  the  kin;: 
"  you  roust  then  take  some  dragoons  with  yoo;' 
and  immediately  the  kiqg  called  for  me. 

I  was  just  going  up  the  stain  asthekiog^pag? 
was  coming  out  to  inquire  for  me ;  so  I  went  im- 
mediately to  the  king. 

"  Here  is  a  piece  of  hot  work  for  yon,**  says  his 
majesty ;  **  Dubalt  wffl  tell  it  yoo— go  together 
and  contrive  it** 

We    immediately  withdrew ;   and  when  the  | 
colonel  had  acquainted  me  with  the  <£sconTse  | 
which  had  passed  between  the  king  and  hItnseK 
I  replied  I  thought  dragoons  might  do  as  well ; 
so  we  agreed  to  take  sixteen  hundred  horse  sad 
four  hundred  dragoons. 

The  king,  impatient  in  bis  design,  came  into 
the  room  to  us  to  know  what  we  had  resolved 
on,  approved  our  measures,  gave  us  orders  im- 
mediately, and,  turning  to  me^  nya,  "  You  shall 
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conmaod  the  dragoons,  but  Dubalt  must  be 
Stoeni  in  Has  case,  for  he  knows  the  country.** 
"  Your  majesty/'  said  I,  **  shall  be  always  served 
1 1  by  me  in  any  figure  you  please."  The  king 
I  vished  os  good  speed,  and  hurried  us  away  the 
i  same  afternoon,  m  order  to  get  to  the  place  in 
I  time. 

,  We  could  march  but  slowly  because  of  the 
I  camagei  we  had  with  us,  and  came  to  Freynstat 
'  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night  perfectly  undis- 
\  covered.  The  guards  were  so  negligent,  that  we 
'  came  to  the  very  port  before  they  had  notice  of 
I  lu ;  And  a  seigeant,  with  twelve  dragoons,  thrust 
I  in  upon  the  out-sentinels,  and  killed  them  with^ 
li  oatnoiw. 

Immediately  ladders  were  placed  to  the  half- 
moon  which  defended  the  gate,  which  the  dra- 
^0008  mounted  and  carri^  in  a  trice,  about 
twenty-eight  men  being  cut  in  pieces  within.  As 
won  as  the  ravelin  was  taken  they  burst  open  the 
gate,  at  which  I  entered  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred dragoons,  and  seized  the  drawbridge.  By 
this  time  the  town  was  in  alann,  and  the  drums 
ii  beat  to  arnis^  but  it  was  too  late ;  for,  by  the 
help  of  a  petard,  we  broke  open  the  gate,  and 
entered  the  town. 
The  garrison  made  an  obstmate  resistance  for 
j  about  half  an  hour ;  but  our  men  bemg  all  in, 
I  ud  three  troops  <if  horse  dismounted  coming  to 
j  our  assistance  with  their  carbines,  the  town  was 
entirely  mastered  by  three  o'clock,  and  guards  set 
I  to  prevent  anybody  running  to  give  notice  to  the 
!  enemy. 

I  There  were  about  two  hundred  of  the  garrison 
j  Uled,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  The  town 
'  being  thus  secured,  the  gates  were  opened,  and 

Colonel  Dttbalt  came  in  with  the  horse. 
I  The  guards  being  set,  we  entered  the  magazine, 
I  vhere  we  Ihnnd  an  Incredible  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  bread,  eight  thousand  sacks  of  meal,  four 
^''ottsand  sacks  «  onts,  and  of  other  provisions  in 
proportion. 

We  caused  aa  much  of  it  as  could  be  loaded  to 
be  brought  away  in  such  waggons  and  carriages 
as  we  found,  and  set  the  rest  on  fire,  town  and 
ail  We  staid  by  it  till  we  saw  it  past  a  pos- 
nbilityof  bebg  saved,  and  then  drew  off  with 
eight  hundred  waggons  which  we  found  in  the 
place,  most  of  which  we  loaded  with  broad,  meal, 
and  oats. 

While  we  were  dofaig  this,  we  sent  a  party  of 
^'HoooB  into  the  fieldis,  who  met  us  agam  as  we 
came  out  with  about  a  thousand  head  of  black 
<^j^  besides  sheep. 

Our  next  care  was  to  bring  this  booty  home 
vithout  meeting  with  the  enemy ;  to  secure 
which  Colonel  Dnbalt  immediately  dispatched  an 
^preas  to  the  king  to  let  him  know  of  our  suc- 
cesi,  and  to  desire  a  detachment  might  be  made 
^  secure  our  retreat,  being  charged  with  so  much 
Pmnder. 

And  it  is  weD  the  colonel  did  so ;  for  though 
ve  had  used  all  the  diligence  possible  to  prevent 
any  notice^  vet  somebody  had  carried  the  news  to 
the  boperial  army ;  and  their  general,  upon  this, 
attaches  M^or-general  Sparr  with  a  body  of  six 
"»«JMand  men  to  cut  off  our  retreat 

The  kmg,  who  had  notice  of  this  detachment, 
nurehes  out  in  person  with  three  thousand  men 


to  wait  upon  General  Sparr.  All  this  was  the 
account  of  one  day.  The  king  met  General  Sparr 
at  the  moment  when  his  troops  were  divided,  fell 
upon  them,  routed  one  part  of  them,  and  the  rest 
in  a  few  hours  after ;  killed  them  one  thousand 
men,  and  took  General  Sparr  prisoner. 

In  the  interval  of  this  action  we  came  safe  to 
the  camp  with  our  booty,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  would  have  supplied  our  whole 
army  ibr  a  month.  Thus  we  feasted  at  the  ene- 
my's cost,  and  beat  them  into  the  bargain. 

The  king  gave  all  the  live  cattle  to  the  Nu. 
remburgers,  who,  though  they  had  really  no  want 
of  provUons,  yet  fresh  meat  was  not  so  plentAil 
as  such  provisions,  which  were  stored  up  in  vessels 
and  laid  by. 

After  tlds  skirmish  we  had  the  country  nsore  at 
command  than  before,  and  daily  fetched  in  fresh 
provisions  and  forage  from  the  fields. 

The  two  armies  had  now  lain  a  long  time  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  daily  skirmishes  hod 
considerably  weakened  them ;  and  the  king,  be- 
ginning to  be  impatient,  hastened  the  advance- 
ment of  his  Abends  to  join  him,  in  which  they 
were  not  backward ;  but  having  drawn  together 
their  forces  ftt>m  several  parts,  and  all  joined  the 
Chancellor  Oxenstem,  news  came  the  15th  of 
August  that  they  were  in  full  nuirch  to  join  us ; 
and  being  come  to  a  small  town  called  Bruck,  the 
king  went  out  of  the  camp  with  about  one  thou- 
sand horse  to  view  them. 

I  went  along  with  the  horse,  and  the  21  tt  of 
August  saw  the  review  of  all  the  armies  together, 
which  were  thirty  thousand  men,  in  extraordi- 
nary equipage,  old  soldiers,  and  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  greatest  conduct  and  experience  in 
the  world.  There  was  the  rich  Chancellor  of 
Sweden,  who  commanded  as  general ;  Gustavus 
Home  and  John  Bannier,  both  Swedes,  and  old 
generals;  Duke  William  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
Palatine  of  Birkenfelt,  and  abundance  of  princes 
and  lords  of  the  empire. 

The  armies  being  joined,  the  king,  who  was 
now  a  match  for  W^enstein,  quits  his  camp,  and 
draws  up  in  battalia  before  the  Imnerlal  trenches ; 
but  the  scene  was  changed — Wallenstein  was  no 
more  able  to  fight  now  than  the  king  was  before ; 
but  keeping  within  his  trenches,  stood  upon  his 
guard.  The  king,  coming  up  dose  to  hia  works, 
plants  batteries,  and  cannonaded  him  in  his  very 
camp. 

TIms  Imperialists,  finding  the  king  press  upon 
them,  retreated  into  a  woody  count^  about  three 
leagues,  and  taking  possession  of  an  old  ruined 
castle,  posted  thefar  army  behind  it. 

This  old  castle  they  fortified,  and  placed  a  very 
strong  ffuard  there.  The  king  having  viewed  the 
place,  though  it  was  a  very  strong  post,  resolved 
to  attack  it  with  the  whole  right  wing.  The 
attack  was  made  with  a  great  dMl  of  oi^er  and 
resolution,  the  king  leading  the  first  party  on  with 
sword  fai  band,  and  the  fight  was  maintamed  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  obstinacy  all  the  day 
and  the  next  night  too,  for  the  cannon  and  mus- 
ket never  gave  over  until  the  morning ;  but  the 
Imperialists  having  the  advantage  of  the  hill,  Oi 
their  works  and  batteries,  and  being  continually 
relieved,  and  the  Swedes  naked,  without  cannon 
or  works,  the  post  was  maintained;  and  the  king. 
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iadiog  it  miiikl  oofi  him  too  muoh  Uood,  drew 
•(TiB  tbtiBoniing. 

Thif  wai  the  fiunoui  6gfat  «t  Altenherg,  where 
tte  laperlalift  boasted  to  have  ihown  the  world 
the  King  of  Sweden  was  not  lovinoible.  They 
can  H  the  victory  at  Altenherg.  it  U  tme  the 
king  idled  in  hia  attemptofcairyiiw  their  worki ; 
hot  there  waa  ao  Uttle  of  a  victory  in  it,  that  the 
Imperial  general  thought  fit  not  to  venture  a 
aeoond  attack,  bat  to  £am  off  their  army  aa  soon 
aa  they  oonid  to  n  safer  quarter. 

I  hid  no  share  in  this  battle,  very  fow  of  the 
horse  befam  hi  the  action ;  bat  my  oompanion, 
who  waa  alwmya  among  the  Scotch  volunteers, 
waa  wonaded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 
They  used  him  very  civilly ;  and  the  king  and 
Walleastefai  straining  oonriesias  with  one  another, 
the  king  released  Miyor-Oeneral  Sparr  without 
ransom,  and  the  Imperial  general  sent  home 
Colonel  Tevtenson,  a  Swede,  and  sixteen  volun- 
teer gentlemen  who  were  taken  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  among  whom  my  captain  was  one. 

The  king  lavfimrteen  days  fiusing  the  Imperial 
amy,  and  osing  all  the  stratagmns  possible  to 
bring  them  to  a  DOttlo^  but  to  no  puipose  i  during 
whioa  time  we  had  parties  contmnally  out,  and 
very  often  skirmishes  with  the  enemy. 

I  had  a  coamand  of  one  of  these  parties  in  an 
adventure  wherein  I  got  no  booty,  nor  much 
hoooar.  The  king  had  raeeived  advice  of  a 
convoy  of  provisions  which  was  to  come  to  the 
enemy's  oamp  from  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
intending  to  surprise  them,  he  oommaoded  us  to 
waviav  them  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and 
eight  hundved  dragoons.  I  bad  exact  directions 
given  me  of  the  w^  they  were  to  come,  and  post- 
ing my  horse  in  a  village  a  IkUe  out  of  the  road, 
I  lay  with  my  dragoons  in  a  wood  by  which  they 
were  to  pan  by  break  of  day. 

The  enemy  afmeaied  wHh  their  eonvoy,  and 
being  very  wary,  their  oatacoots  discovered  us  in 
wood,  and  ibed  upon  the  sentinel  I  had  posted  in 
a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood.  Finding  my- 
self discovered,  I  would  have  retreated  to  the 
viUage  where  my  horaa  were  posted,  but  in  a 
asoment  the  wood  waa  akirted  with  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  a  thonsand  musketoers  advanced  to 
beat  me  out. 

In  this  dilemma  1  sent  away  three  messengers 
•BO  allev  another  for  the  horse,  who  were  within 
two  miles  of  me,  to  advance  to  my  relief;  but 
all  my  messengers  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Pour  hundred  of  my  dragoons  on  loot,  whom  I 
had  placed  at  a  Uttle  distance  before  me,  stood  to 
theb  work,  and  bent  off  two  chaiges  of  the  ene- 
my's foot,  with  seme  low  on  both  sides.  Mean- 
time  two  fanndred  of  my  men  fisced  abont,  and, 
rushing  out  of  the  wood,  broke  through  a  party 
of  the  enemy^  horse  who  stood  to  watch  our 
coming  out 

I  confess  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  it, 
thinking  the  fellows  had  done  it  to  make  their 
eecape,  or  elae  were  gone  over  to  the  eneiny ;  and 
my  men  were  ao  discouraged  at  it,  that  they  be- 
gan to  look  about  whidi  way  to  run  for  safety, 
and  were  inst  upon  the  point  of  disbanding  to 
ahilt  for  niemseives,  when  one'  of  the  captains 
called  to  me  aloud  to  beat  a  parley  and  treat.  I 
made  no  answer,  aa  if  I  had  not  heard  him,  and 
immedlalaiy  gave  the  word  for  all  the  captains  to 


come  together.  The  consultation  was  but  shoTt, 
for  the  musketeers  were  advancing  to  a  third 
charge  with  numbers  which  we  were  not  likeW 
to  deal  with. 

In  short,  we  resolved  to  beat  a  parley,  and  de- 
mand quarter,  for  that  was  all  we  could  expect ; 
when  on  a  sudden  the  bo<fy  of  horse  I  had  posted 
in  the  village,  being  directed  by  tiie  noise,  bad 
advanced  to  relieve  me,  if  they  saw  occasioD,  and 
had  met  the  two  hundred  dragoons,  who  guided 
them  directly  to  the  spot  where  they  had  broke 
through,  and  all  togetner  fell  upon  the  horse  of 
the  enemy  who  were  posted  on  that  side,  and. 
mastering  them  before  they  could  be  relieved,  ent 
them  all  to  pieces  and  brought  me  off 

Under  the  shelter  of  this  party  we  noade  good 
our  retreat  to  the  village,  but  we  lost  above  three 
hundred  men,  and  were  glad  to  make  off  from 
the  village  too,  for  the  enemy  were  very  mueh 
too  strong  for  us. 

Eetuming  thence  towi^rds  the  camp^  we  met 
with  two  hundred  Crabats  who  had  been  upon 
the  plundering  account :  we  made  ourselves  seme 
amends  upon  them  for  our  former  loss,  for  we 
showed  them  no  mercy;  but  our  mi^rtunes 
were  not  ended,  for  we  had  just  dispatched  these 
Crabats  when  we  fell  in  with  three  thousand 
Imperial  horse,  who,  on  ihe  expectation  of  the 
aforesaid  convoy,  were  sent  out  to  secure  them. 

All  I  could  do  could  not  persuade  my  men  to 
stand  their  ground  against  this  party ;  so  that, 
finding  they  would  run  away  in  conmsion,  I  agreed 
to  make  off,  and,  fooing  to  the  right,  we  went 
over  a  large  common  at  full  trot,  till  at  last  ijsar, 
which  always  increases  in  a  flight,  brouf  ht  us  to 
a  gallop,  with  the  enemy  at  our  heels. 

I  must  confess  I  was  never  ro  mortified  in  my 
life — it  was  to  no  purpose  to  turn — no  man  would 
stand  by  us — ^we  ran  for  life— and  a  great  many 
were  left  by  the  way,  who  were  either  wounded 
by  the  enemy*s  shot,  or  else  could  not  keep  pace 
wUh  uSb 

At  last,  having  got  over  the  common,  wfaicfa 
was  near  two  miles,  we  came  to  a  lane :  one  of 
our  captains,  a  Saxon,  and  a  gentleman  of  good 
fortune,  alighted  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  and 
with  a  bold  heart  faced  about,  shot  his  own  horse, 
and  called  his  meq  to  stand  by  him  and  defend 
the  lane.  Some  of  his  men  halted,  and  we  rallied 
about  six  hundred  men,  which  we  posted  as  well 
as  we  could  to  defend  the  pass,  but  the  enemy 
charged  us  wjth  great  fury. 

The  Saxon  gentleman,  after  defending  himtetf 
with  expceding  gallantry,  and  refudn^  quarter, 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  A  German  dhigoon, 
as  I  thought  him,  gave  me  a  rude  blow  with  the 
stock  of  his  piece  on  the  dde  of  my  head,  and 


t'ust  going  to  repeat  it,  when  one  of  my  men  ahoC 
lim  dead.  I  was  so  stunned  with  the  blow  that 
I  knew  nothing  ;  but,  recovering,  I  found  myaelf 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  enemy's  officers,  who 
offered  me  quarter,  whidi  I  accepted,  and  indeed, 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  used  me  very  civiBy. 

Thus  this  whole  party  was  defeated,  and  not 
above  five  hundred  men  got  safe  to  the  army, 
nor  would  half  the  number  have  escaped  had  not 
the  Saxon  captain  made  so  bold  a  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  lane. 

Several  other  parties  of  the  king^i  army  re- 
venged our  quarrel,  and  paid  them  home  fbr  it; 
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but  I  bad  «  particular  lost  ip  this  defeat,  that  I 
Dever  saw  the  King  of  Sweden  after ;  for  though 
bis  majesty  sent  a  trumpet  to  riHd^iin  us  as  pri- 
lODers  the  very  next  day,  ^t  I  was  not  delivered, 
some  scrople  nappen|ng  about  exchanging  till 
Biter  the  oattle  of  Lutyen,  where  that  gallant 
prince  lost  his  lUb.     (Note  10. ) 

The  Imperial  army  arose  from  their  camp  about 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  king  had  removed,  and 
I  was  carried  prisoner  in  the  army  till  they  tat 
down  to  the  si^e  of  Coburg  Castle,  and  then  was 
l«ft  with  other  prisoners  of  wiM"*  in  the  custody  of 
Colonel  Spez«ter«  In  ^  small  pastle  near  the  camp 
called  Neustadt 

Here  we  oonttnued  indifferently  well  treated, 
bat  could  learn  nothing  of  what  action  the  armies 
were  upon,  tOl  the  Duke  of  Priedland,  having 
been  beaten  off  from  the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
marched  into  Saxony,  and  the  prisoners  were 
sent  for  into  the  camp,  ap  Wftf  said,  in  order  to 
be  exchanged. 

J  came  into  the  Imperial  leaguer  at  the  siege 
of  Leipdc,  and  within  three  days  after  the  city 
was  surrendered,  and  I  got  liberty  to  lodge  at 
nj  old  quarters  in  the  town  upon  my  parole. 

The  King  of  Sweden  waa  at  the  heels  of  the 
ImperiaUstSi  for,  finding  WaUenstein  resolved  t« 
ruin  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  king  had  coU 
lected  as  mudi  of  his  divided  army  as  he  could, 
and  came  upon  him  just  a«  he  was  going  to  be- 
siege ToTgaw. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  write  a  history  of  any 
more  of  these  wars  than  I  was  actually  concerned 
ID,  1  shall  only  note,  that,  upon  the  king's  ap- 
proacb,  WaOmtetn  halted,  and  likewise  called 
ill  his  troops  together,  fbr  he  apprehended  the 
king  woula  fiiU  on  Um ;  and  we  that  were  pri^ 
iooers  fancied  the  Imperial  soldiers  went  un- 
villiogly  out,  for  the  very  name  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  waa  beoeme  terrible  to  them. 

In  short,  they  drew  all  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
nxn  they  could  spare  out  of  licipsic,  and  sent 
for  l^nheim  again,  who  was  gone  but  three 
days  before  with  six  thousfoui  men  on  a  private 
expedition. 

On  the  lOtfi  of  November  the  armies  met  on 
the  plains  of  Lutxea-^A  long  and  bloody  battle 
was  fought » the  Ipiperialists  were  entirely  routed 
and  beaien,  twelvf  thousand  sldiQ  upon  tlie  spot, 
ihdr  eannoo,  baggage  an4  two  thousand  prison- 
ers taken ;  ^t  the  King  of  Sweden  lost  bis  life, 
hdog  kUled  at  the  liead  of  his  troops  in  the  be- 
gmniagofthefighl. 

It  is  impoarible  to  describe  the  copstenuitlon 
the  death  of  this  conquering  king  struck  Into  all 
the  prinees  ef  Germany — ^the  grief  for  him  ex- 
CMded  all  maan^r  of  human  sorrow. 

AU  people  looked  upon  themselves  as  niine4 
sod  swalUkwed  up ;  the  inhabitaats  of  two  thirds 
of  an  Germanv  pot  themselves  into  mooming  for 
luBL  When  ttie  miaistem  mentiofie4  him  in  their 
sermons  or  pnyFefs,  whole  congregations  would 
bant  out  into  tears.  The  Elector  of  Saaony 
wasutteriy  inconsolable,  and  would  lor  severiu 
days  walk  about  his  palace  like  a  distracted  man, 
crying,  **  The  saviour  of  Grermany  was  lost ;  the 
refuge  of  abused  princes  was  gone ;  the  soul  of 
vttr  was  dead  ;**  and  fh>m  that  hour  was  so  hope- 
less of  outUviag  the  war,  that  he  sought  to  make 
peace  with  the  emperor. 


Three  days  after  this  mournful  victory  the 
Saxons  recovered  the  town  of  Leipsic  by  strata- 
gem. The  Duke  of  Saxonv*f  forces  lay  at  Tor- 
Cow,  and  perceiving  the  conniston  the  Imperial- 
its  were  in  at  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  their 
army,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
the  town. 

They  sent  about  twenty  scattering  troopers, 
who,  pretending  to  be  Imperialists  fled  from  the 
battle,  were  let  in  one  by  one ;  and  stiO  as  they 
came  in  they  staid  at  the  court  of  guard  in  the 
port,  entertaining  the  soldiers  with  discourse 
abqut  the  flght,  and  how  they  escaped,  and  the 
like,  till  the  whole  number  being  got  in,  at  a 
watchword  they  h\\  on  the  guard,  and  cut  them 
all  in  pieces ;  and  immediately  opening  the  gate 
to  three  troops  of  Saxon  horse,  the  towx)  wa^ 
taken  in  a  moment 

It  was  a  welcome  surprise  to  me,  for  1  was 
then  at  liberty  of  course ;  and  the  war  being  pow 
on  another  footing,  as  I  thought,  and  the  king  no 
more,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  service. 

I  had  sent  my  man,  as  I  have  already  not^d, 
into  England,  in  order  to  bring  over  the  troops 
my  fhther  had  raised  ft>r  the  King  of  Sweden. 
He  ezecute4  his  commission  sp  well,  that  he 
landed  with  five  troops  at  Embden  In  a  very 
good  condition,  and  orders  were  sent  them  by 
the  kinff  to  join  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg's  army, 
which  they  did  at  the  siege  of  Boxthude,  In  the 
Ijower  Saxony.  Here,  by  long  and  very  sharp' 
service,  they  were  most  of  them  cut  off;  and 
though  they  were  several  times  reorulted,  yet  I 
understood  there  were  not  three  filH  troops  left. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  gentleman  of 
great  courage,  had  the  command  of  the  army 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  managed  it  with 
so  much  prudence,  that  all  things  were  In  as 
much  order  as  could  be  expected  ^ter  so  gre^  a 
loss,  for  the  Imperialists  were  everywhere  beaten, 
and  Wallenstein  never  made  any  advantage  of 
the  king's  death. 

I  waited  on  the  duke  at  Hallbron,  whither  ho 
was  gone  to  meet  the  great  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
where  I  paid  him  my  respects,  and  desired  he 
would  bestow  the  remainder  of  my  regiment  on 
my  friend  Captain  Fielding,  which  he  did  with 
all  the  civility  and  readiness  imaginable.  I  then 
took  leave  of  ipy  friend,  and  prepared  to  come 
into  England. 

I  shall  only  note,  that  at  this  diet  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  the  empire  renewed  their  league 
with  one  another*  and  with  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  came  to  several  regulations  and  conclusions 
for  eanylng  oa  the  war.  which  they  afterwards 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Chan- 
cellor of  Sweden. 

But  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  small  difficulty, 
nor  of  a  ^hort  Ume.  Having  been  persua4ed  to 
cootinQe  almost  two  years  afterwards  at  Frank- 
fort, Hallbron,  and  thereabout,  by  the  particular 
friendship  of  th4t  noble,  wise  man,  and  extraor- 
dinary statesman,  MeU  Oxenstern,  Chancellor 
of  Sweden,  I  had  an  opportunity  tp  be  concerned 
in,  and  present  at,  several  treaties  of  extraordi- 
nary consequence,  sufficient  for  a  history,  if  that 
were  my  design. 

Particularly,  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  present 
at,  and  have  some  concern  in,  the  treaty  for  tho 
reatoring  tbe  poitority  of  the  tmly  aoblo  Ms- 
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l^rave,  Kiog  of  Bohemia.  King  James  of  England 
had,  indeed,  too  much  neglected  the  whole  Camily ; 
and  I  might  say  with  authority  enough,  from  my 
c»wn  knowledge  of  affairs,  had  nothing  been  done 
for  them  but  what  was  from  England,  that  family 
had  remained  desolate  and  forsaken  to  this  day. 

But  that  glorious  kmg,  Gustavus,  whom  I  can 
never  mention  without  some  remarii  of  his  extra, 
ordinary  merit,  had  left  particular  instructions 
with  his  chancellor  to  rescue  the  Palatinate  to  its 
rightful  lord,  as  a  proof  of  his  design  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  and  reinstate  the  op- 
pressed princes  who  were  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  chancellor  pro- 
ceeded very  much  Kke  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
though  the  King  of  Bohemia  died  a  little  before, 
yet  he  carefully  managed  the  treaty,  answered 
the  objections  of  several  princes  who,  in  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  the  fomily,  had  reaped  private  ad- 
vantages, settled  the  capitulations  for  the  quota 
of  contribtttions  very  much  for  their  advantage, 
and  fully  reinstalled  Prince  Charles  hi  the  pos- 
session of  an  his  dominions  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate, which  afterwards  was  confirmed  to  him  and 
his  posterity  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  where 
all  those  bloody  wars  were  finished  in  a  peace, 
which  has  since  been  the  foundation  of  the  Pro- 
testants* liberty,  and  the  best  security  of  the 
whole  empire. 

I  spent  two  years  rather  in  wandering  up  and 
down  than  travelUng ;  for  though  I  had  no  mind 
to  serve,  yet  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  leave 
Germany ;  and  I  had  obtained  some  so  very  dose 
intimacies  with  the  general  officers,  that  I  was 
often  in  the  army,  and  sometimes  they  did  me 
the  honour  to  bring  me  into  their  councils  of 
war. 

Particularly,  at  that  eminent  councfl  before 
the  battle  of  Norlingen,  I  was  invited  to  the  coun- 
cil of  war  both  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and 
by  Gustavus  Horne.  They  were  generals  of 
equal  worth,  and  thebr  courage  and  experience 
had  been  so  well  and  so  often  tried,  that  more 
than  ordinary  regard  was  always  paid  to  what 
they  said.  Duke  Bernard  was  indeed  the  younger 
man,  and  Horne,  too,  had  served  longer  under 
our  groat  master  the  king ;  but  it  was  hard  to 

C*  g^e  which  was  the  better  general,  since  they 
experience  enough,  and  shown  undeniable 
pTooh  both  of  their  bravery  and  conduct. 

I  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of  my  relation,  so 
often  to  mention  the  great  respect  I  often  received 
from  these  great  men,  that  it  makes  me  sometimes 
jealous  lest  the  reader  may  think  I  affect  it  as 
vanity. 

The  truth  is,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  the 
honoun  I  received,  upon  all  occasions,  firom  per- 
sons  of  such  worthiand  who  had  such  an  eminent 
share  in  the  greatest  actions  of  that  age,  very 
much  pleased  me,  and  particularly  as  they  gave 
me  occasions  to  see  everything  that  was  doing  on 
the  whole  stage  of  the  war ;  for  being  under  no 
command,  but  at  liberty  to  rove  about,  I  could 
come  to  no  Swedish  garrison  or  party,  but  send- 
ing my  name  to  the  commanding  officer,  I  could 
have  the  word  sent  me ;  and  if  I  came  into  the 
army,  I  was  often  treated  as  I  then  was  at  the 
fiimotts  battle  of  Norlingen. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  I  always  looked  upon 


this  particular  respect  to  be  the  effect  of  the  tnore 
than  ordinary  regard  the  great  King  of  Sweden 
always  showed  me,  rather  than  anv  merit  of  mj 
own ;  and  the  veneration  they  ad  had  for  hd 
memory  made  them  continue  to  show  me  sU  the 
marks  of  a  suitable  esteem. 

But  to  return  to  the  ooundl  of  war— the  great, 
and  indeed  the  only  question  befiMe  qs,  was, 
Shall  we  give  battle  to  the  Imp^ialists  ornot? 
Gustavus  Horne  was  against  it,  and  gave,  u  I 
thought,  the  most  invincible  aiguments  sgiinsta 
battle  that  reason  could  dictate. 

First  They  were  weaker  than  the  tnmj  by 
above  five  thousand  men. 

Secondly.  The  cardhial  Influt  of  Spain,  who 
was  in  the  Imperial  army  with  eight  tboosud 
men,  was  but  there  as  a  passenger,  being  going 
firom  Italy  to  Flanden  to  take  upon  fafan  the  go. 
vernment  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  if  he  taw 
no  prospect  of  immediate  action*  would  be  gone 
in  a  few  days. 

Thirdly.  They  had  two  reinforcements,  one  of 
five  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  CoioDel 
Crats,  and  one  of  seven  thousand  men  ooder  the 
Rhfaiegrave,  who  were  at  hand,  the  last  within 
three  days*  march  of  them. 

Lastly.  They  had  already  saved  their  honour, 
as  they  had  put  six  hundred  fi)ot  hito  the  town 
of  Norlingen  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  annr, 
and  consequently  the  town  might  hold  out  some 
days  longer. 

Fate,  rather  than  reason,  certainly  guided  the 
rest  of  the  generals  against  such  aivmneets  as 
these.  Duke  Bernard  and  almost  all  thegeoerah 
were  for  fighting,  alleghig  the  aflhmt  it  would  be 
to  the  Swedish  reputation  to  see  their  friends  in 
the  town  lost  before  their  ihces. 

Gustavus  Horne  stood  stiff  to  his  cautious  ad- 
vice, and  was  against  it ;  and  I  thooght  Baron 
d*OfilLirk  treated  him  a  little  indecentiv,  for,  be- 
ing  very  warm  in  the  matter,  he  told  tbem,  that 
if  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  governed  hfioch 
cowardly  counsel,  he  had  never  been  eooqveror 
of  half  Germany  in  two  years. 

**  No,"  replied  old  General  Home  very  snsrtlf; 
"  but  had  he  been  now  alive  to  have  testified  for 
mc  that  I  was  never  taken  by  him  for  aooward, 
and  yet  the  king  was  never  for  a  rietoiy  with  a 
hazaird  when  he  conld  have  it  without** 

I  was  asked  my  opinion,  wfaidi  I  wooM  have 
declined,  not  being  in  any  commission ;  bat  ibKj 
pressed  me  to  speak.  I  told  them  I  was  forstajr- 
mg  at  least  till  the  Rhhiegnve  cane  upi  who 
m^t,  if  expresses  were  sent  to  hasten  him,  be 
with  us  hi  twentv-four  hours.  But  Off kiik  oonM 
not  hold  his  passion ;  and,  bad  not  he  been  oTcr- 
ruled,  he  would  have  almost  qnairelled  with  BSsr- 
shal  Home.  Upon  which  the  old  general,  ooti^ 
foment  Mm,  with  a  great  deal  of  mildness,  stood 
up,  and  spoke  thus  :— 

**  Come,  Offkirit,"  ioys  he,  <<  IH  snbnut  my 
opinion  to  yon  and  the  majority  of  our  ftOow- 
soldiers.  We  will  fight ;  but,  bdieve  me^  we  dtfO 
have  our  hands  ftiU.** 

The  resolution  thus  taken,  thev  i^^**<c^^ 
Imperial  army.  I  must  confess  the  eoonciu  « 
this  day  seemed  as  oonltased  aa  the  resohitioos  or 
the  night. 

Duke  Bernard  was  to  lead  the  van  of  the  lot 
wing,  and  to  JMSt  hhnsell  upon  a  hfll  whkdi  wis 
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OQ  the  eoemy'i  right  without  their  intrench- 
DKotf ;  so  that,  having  secured  that  post,  they 
might  level  (heir  cannon  upon  the  foot  who  stood 
bcluDd  the  lines,  and  relieve  the  town  at  plea- 
sure. 

He  marched  accorcUngly  by  break  of  day,  and 
&niqg  with  great  fury  upon  eight  regiments  of 
foot  which  were  posted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
be  preseoUy  routed  them,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  post  Flushed  with  this  success,  he 
never  regarded  his  own  concerted  measures  of 
stoppinff  there,  and  possessing  what  he  had  got, 
bat  poshes  on  and  fiuls  in  with  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy*8  army. 

While  this  was  doing  Gustavus  Home  attacks 
another  post  on  a  hiH,  where  the  Spaniards  had 
pofted  ind  lodged  themselves  behind  some  works 
they  had  cast  up  on  thesxdo  of  the  hill.  Here 
tbey  defended  themselves  with  extreme  obsti- 
Dacy  for  five  hours,  and  at  lost  obliged  the 
Swedes  to  give  it  over  with  loss. 

This  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards 
was  certainly  the  saving  of  the  ImpcriiU  army ; 
for  Duke  Bernard  having  all  this  while  resisted 
the  frequent  charges  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
borne  the  weight  of  two-thirds  of  their  army, 
vas  not  able  to  stand  any  longer ;  but  sending 
one  messenger  on  the  neck  of  another  to  Gustavus 
Hone  for  more  foot,  he,  finding  he  could  not 
carry  his  pofait,  had  given  it  over,  and  was  in  full 
march  to  second  the  duke. 

Bot  now  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary,  seeing  the  duke*s  men,  as  it  were,  wavering, 
and  having  notice  of  Home's  wheeling  about  to 
Mcond  him,  fidls  in  with  all  his  force  upon  his 
flaolL,  and  with  hU  Hungarian  hussars  made  such 
a  farioos  charge,  that  the  Swedes  could  stand  no 
longer. 

The  rout  of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  the 
Riore  unhappy,  as  it  happen^  just  upon  Gusta* 
vus  Home*s  coming  up;  for  being  pushed  on 
vith  the  enemy  at  their  heels,  they  were  driven 
«pon  then-  own  firiench,  who,  ha\ing  no  ground 
to  opea  and  give  them  way,  were  trodden  down 
by  their  own  ninaway  brethren.  This  brought 
lU  into  the  utmost  conftision.  The  Imperialists 
cried  **  Victoria,**  and  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
iofimtry  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 

I  have  always  observed  it  is  fatal  to  upbraid  an 
oM  experienced  officer  with  want  of  courage.  If 
Gustavus  Horn  had  not  been  whetted  with  the 
reproaches  of  Baron  d'Offkirk,  and  some  of  the 
<'ther  general  officers,  I  believe  it  had  saved  the 
lives  of  one  tbousand  men ;  for,  when  all  was 
thus  lost,  several  officers  advised  him  to  make  a 
''^treat  with  such  regiments  as  he  had  yet  un- 
broken, but  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  stir  a 
^ ;  but,  taming  his  flank  into  a  front,  he  sa- 
HitedthecAttmy  as  they  passed  bv  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  rest  with  such  terriUe  volleys  of  small  shot 
as  cost  them  the  Uvea  of  abundance  of  their  men. 
The  Imperialists,  eager  in  the  pursuit,  left  him 
oabroken,  till  the  Spanish  brigade  came  up  and 
charged  him ;  these  he  bravely  repulsed  with  a 
great  daughter,  and  after  them  a  body  of  dra- 
goons, tQI,  being  laid  at  on  every  side,  and  roost 
of  his  men  killed,  the  brave  old  general,  with  all 
who  were  left,  were  made  prisoners.  (Note  11. ) 

The  Swedes  bad  a  terrible  loss  here ;  for  almost 
ail  their  iidhittry  were  UDed  or  taken  prisoners. 


Gustavus  Home  refused  quarter  several  tines, 
and  still  those  that  attacked  him  were  cut  down 
by  his  men,  who  fought  like  furies,  and,  by  the 
example  of  their  general,  behaved  themselves 
like  lions.  But  at  last  these  poor  remains  of  a 
body  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  were  forced 
to  submit.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  had  much 
rather  have  died  than  been  token,  but  that  he 
yielded  in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  as 
were  about  him ;  for  none  of  them  would  take 
quarter  till  he  gave  his  consent. 

I  had  the  worst  share  in  this  battle  that  ever  I 
had  in  any  action  in  my  life,  and  that  was,  to  be 
posted  among  as  brave  a  body  of  horse  as  any  in 
Germany,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  succour  our  own 
men,  for  our  foot  were  cut  in  pieces,  as  it  were, 
before  our  feces,  and  the  situation  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  we  could  not  fall  in.  All  that  we 
were  able  to  do  was  to  carry  off  about  two  thou- 
sand of  the  foot,  who,  running  away  in  the  rout 
of  the  left  wing,  rallied  among  our  squadrons, 
and  got  away  with  us. 

Thus  we  stood  till  we  saw  all  was  lost,  and 
then  made  the  best  retreat  we  could  to  save  our- 
selves, several  regiments  having  never  charged 
nor  fired  a  shot ;  for  the  foot  had  so  embarrassed 
themselves  among  the  lines  and  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  tne  vineyards  and  mountains, 
that  the  horse  were  rendered  absolutely  unser- 
viceable. 

The  Rhinegrave  had  made  such  expedition  to 
join  us,  that  he  reached  within  three  miles  of  the 
place  of  action  that  night,  and  he  was  a  great 
safeguard  for  us  in  nmying  our  dispersed  men, 
who  else  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

And,  indeed,  had  hut  any  considerable  body 
of  the  foot  made  an  orderly  retreat,  it  had  been 
very  probable  they  had  given  the  enemy  a  brash 
that  would  have  tumed  the  scale  of  victory ;  for 
our  horse  being  whole,  and  in  a  manner  un- 
touched, the  enemy  found  such  a  check  in  the 
pursuit,  that  sixteen  hundred  or  their  forwardest 
men,  following  too  eagerly,  fell  in  with  the  Rhine- 
grave's  advanced  troops  the  next  day,  and  were 
cut  in  pieces  without  mercy. 

This  gave  us  some  satisraction  for  the  loss,  but 
it  was  but  small  compared  to  the  ruin  of  that 
day.  Wc  lost  near  eight  thousand  men  upon 
the  spot,  and  nbove  throe  thousand  prisoners, 
all  our  cannon  and  baggage,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colours.  I  thouffnt  I  never  made  so  in- 
different a  figure  in  my  Ufe,  and  so  we  thought 
all,  to  come  away,  lose  our  infantry,  our  general, 
and  our  honour,  and  not  so  much  as  fight  for  it. 

Duke  Bernard  was  utterly  disconsolate  for 
old  Gustavus  Home,  for  he  concluded  him  killed; 
he  tore  the  hair  from  his  head  like  a  madman, 
and,  telling  the  Rhinegrave  the  story  of  the 
council  of  war,  would  reproach  himself  with  not 
taking  his  advice,  often  repeating  in  his  passion, 
"  *Ti8  I  that  have  been  the  death  of  the  bravest 
general  in  Germany;**  would  call  himself  fool  and 
boy,  and  such  names,  for  not  listening  to  the 
reasons  of  an  old,  experienced  soldier.  But  when 
he  heard  he  was  stilt  alive  in  the  enemy's  hands 
he  was  the  easier,  and  applied  himself  to  the  re- 
cruiting his  troops,  and  other  business  of  the  war, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  paid  the  Imperial* 
ista  with  interest. 


I  returned  to  FVatikfort  au  Main  after  this 
i£tlon,  which  happened  the  t7th  of  Au^st,  1634; 
but  the  progress  of  the  Imperialists  was  so  great 
that  there  was  no  staying  at  Frankfort  The 
ChaBcetlor  Osetastem  removed  to  Magdeburg, 
Duke  Bernard  and  the  Landgrave  marched  into 
AlsatiL  and  the  Imperialists  carried  all  before 
them  K>r  the  remainder  of  the  campaign :  they 
took  Phflipshurgfa  hv  surprise ;  they  took  Augs- 
butig  by  famine ;  Spire  and  Treves  by  sieges, 
taking  the  elector  prisoner. 

But  this  success  did  one  piece  of  service  to 
the  Swedes,  that  It  brought  the  French  into  the 
War  on  their  side,  for  the  Elector  of  T^ves  was 
thdr  eonfMerate.  The  Fjreoch  nve  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  Duke  Bernard.  This,  though  the 
t)uke  of  Saxony  foil  off,  and  fought  against  them, 
tttined  the  scale  so  much  in  their  fovour,  that 
they  recovered  their  losses,  and  proved  a  terror 
to  dl  Germany.  The  fbrther  accounts  of  the 
war  I  refor  to  the  histories  of  those  times,  which 
I  have  shioe  read  with  great  delight. 

t  oonfoss,  when  I  ftaw  the  progress  of  the  Tm- 
foerial  arniv  after  the  battle  of  Noriitagen,  and  the 
Duke  of  &zony  turning  his  arms  against  them, 
t  thought  their  aflfUrs  decUning ;  and  giving  them 
over  for  lost,  I  left  FVankfort,  and  came  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  and  from  thence  into  Holland. 

t  came  to  tne  Hague  the  8th  of  March,  1635, 
having  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  Germany, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  Swedish  army. 

t  staved  some  time  in  Holland,  viewing  the 
Wondeirol  power  of  art  which  1  obfterved  in  the 
fortifications  of  their  towns,  wnero  the  very  bas- 
tions ttand  on  bottomlett  morasses,  and  yet  are 
firm  as  any  In  the  world.  Thero  t  had  die  op- 
nbrtnnity  of  seeing  the  t>ntch  army,  and  their 
bnotts  general.  Prince  Maurice. 

It  is  true  the  men  behaved  themselves  well 
enough  in  action,  when  they  were  put  to  it;  but 
the  prince*!  way  of  beating  his  enemies,  without 
fighting,  wai  so  unlike  the  gallantry  of  my  royal 
instructor,  that  it  hkd  no  manner  of  reliih  with 

Our  way  In  Germanv  was  always  to  seek  out 
the  enemy  and  fight  mm ;  and,  give  the  Impe- 
rialists their  due,  they  were  seldom  hard  to  be 
found,  but  Were  as  free  of  thefr  flesh  as  we  were. 

Whereas  Prince  Maurice  would  Ue  In  a  camp 
tfll  he  starved  half  his  men,  ff  by  lying  thero  he 
oould  but  starve  tWo^thlrds  of  his  enemy*ft ;  so 
that  Indeed  the  war  in  Holland  had  more  of  far 
tlgues  and  hardships  in  it,  and  ours  had  more  of 
fiShting  and  blows :  hasty  marches,  long  and  un- 
wnolesome  encampments,  winter  parties,  counter- 
fesarohing,  dodging,  and  intrenching,  were  the 
eterdses  of  his  men,  and  oftentimes  killed  him 
hior^  fnen  with  hunger,  cold,  and  diseases,  than 
M  c4uld  do  with  fightinff. 

Not  that  ft  required  less  oounge,  but  rather 
Aore ;  for  a  soldier  had,  at  any  time,  rather  die 
tn  the  field  by  a  mudiet  than  be  starved  with 
hutiger.  Or  froaen  to  death  in  the  trenches. 

Nor  do  I  think  1  lessen  the  reputation  of  that 
(teat  genefal ;  for  it  ii  most  certain  he  ruined 
the  Spaniards  more  bv  s|rfnntnff  the  war  thus  out 
lb  length  than  he  could  nossibiy  have  done  b;^  a 
iWift  tonquest  {  for  hod  he,  Gustavus  like,  with 
&  torrent  of  victory  dislodged  the  Spaniards  of  I 
an  the  twelve  provinces  in  five  years^  wfaeroaa  hel 


was  forty  years  in  beating  them  oat  of  kvo,  Im 
had  left  them  rich  and  strong  at  home,  and  abte 
to  keep  him  in  constant  apprehenaidDS  of  a  re- 
turn of  their  power. 

Whereas,  by  the  long  continumce  of  thewtr, 
he  so  broke  the  very  heart  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narehv.  so  absolutely  and  itrecovenhly  !m. 
poverished  them,  that  they  have  ever  since  hn. 
gutshed  of  the  disease,  till  they  are  lUlen  from 
the  most  powerful  to  be  the  most  despleabie 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  prodigious  charge  the  King  of  Spain  vas 
at  in  losing  the  seven  prorinces  broke  the  tcit 
spirit  of  the  nation,  ana  that  so  mac^,  that  lu 
the  wealth  of  their  Peruvian  mountains  hare  not 
been  able  to  retrieve  It 

King  Philip  having  often  declared  that  war,  be- 
sides his  armada  for  invading  Englind,  had  coit 
him  three  hundred  and  seventy  mSlioite  of  ducats, 
and  four  millions  of  the  best  soktten  in  Europe ; 
whereof,  by  an  unreasonable  Spanish  obsH&acr, 
above  rixty  thousand  lost  their  lives  before  Os- 
tend,  a  town  not  worth  a  sixth  part  either  of  the 
blood  or  money  it  cost  In  a  siege  of  three  ynn, 
and  which  at  last  he  had  never  taken,  but  tiui 
Prince  Maurice  thought  it  not  worth  the  cbkrge 
of  defending  it  any  longer. 

However,  I  say,  their  way  of  fighting  in  Hol- 
land did  not  relish  with  me  at  all  The  pnflc« 
lay  a  long  time  before  a  little  fort  called  Sbeolu- 
cans,  which  the  Spaniards  took  bv  surprise,  and 
I  thought  he  might  have  taken  it  much  sooner. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  my  mistake ;  but  I  fiinded 
my  hero,  the  King  of  Sweden,  would  have  car- 
ried it  sword  in  hand  in  half  the  time. 

However  It  was,  I  did  not  like  it;  ao,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and 
to(A  shipping  for  England,  where  I  arrived,  to  the 
great  satisfoetlon  of  my  fother  and  all  mr  Mends. 

My  fiither  was  then  in  London,  ana  carried 
me  to  kiss  the  kmg*s  hand.  His  marest^  was 
pleased  to  receive  me  very  well,  and  to  aj 
a  great  okany  very  obliging  thii^  to  my  father 
Upon  my  aooount. 

I  meni  my  time  Terr  retired  from  coort,  for  I 
was  almost  whoUy  hi  the  country ;  and  it  \t^ 
so  much  dilTerent  from  my  geniua,  which  han- 
kered after  a  warmer  sport  than  hunting  amon; 
our  Weldi  mountains,  I  could  not  but  be  peeping 
in  an  the  accounts  from  Germany  to  see  bow 
things  went  on.  I  could  never  hear  of  a  batfk 
but  the  Germans  were  beaten»  ye^  I  began  to 
wish  myself  there. 

But  when  an  account  came  of  the  progress  d 
Sir  John  Bannler,  the  Swedish  geoeral  hi  Saxaay. 
and  of  the  constant  victories  he  had  there  over  th« 
Saxons,  I  could  no  longer  contain  mysdt  and 
told  my  fotber  this  life  was  Very  disacreesbie  ta 
me ;  that  I  lost  my  time  here,  and  might  to 
much  more  advantage  go  into  Germany,  vfaoe 
I  was  sure  t  might  make  my  fortune  apoo  nf 
own  terms ;  thai,  young  as  I  was,  I  mi^t  bave 
been  a  general  officer  by  this  Ume,  if  I  had  not 
laid  down  my  commlsdoo;  and  if  he  pleaaedto 
give  me  leave,  I  would  go  to  Germany  again. 

My  fother  was  very  nnwilUng  to  let  me  go : 
but,  aeefaig  me  uneasy,  told  me,  if  I  was  teaolvtd. 
he  would  obUge  me  to  stay  no  longer  in  Eog^ 
than  the  nezt  qiringt  aodthai  lahmiMfaafe^ 
oonient 
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He  ^rhiUT  fbllowfng  benn  to  look  vety  nn- 
)>)eisaBt  ttpon  lu  (n  EnglancL  and  my  fother  used 
often  to  ^^  At  It,  and  would  sometimes  tell  me 
he  was  alnid  we  should  have  no  need  to  send 
Eng&hmen  to  fight  In  Germany. 

The  clond  thai  seemed  to  threaten  most  was 
from  Scotland.  Mf  fother,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  used 
to  say  he  feared  there  was  teme  about  the  king, 
who  exasperated  him  too  much  against  the  ScoU, 
and  drove  things  too  high. 

For  my  (lart,  I  cotifett  I  did  not  much  trouble 
my  head  with  the  dause ;  but  all  my  fbar  was 
tbey  wouM  tal  fall  out,  and  we  should  have  no 
fighting,  t  have  often  reflected  since,  that  1 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that  had  seen  how 
the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  Germany  were 
reduced  to  the  mon  miserable  condition  that 
ever  any  country  in  the  world  was,  by  the 
ranigingB  of  soldidlrs,  and  the  calamities  of  war. 

How  much  soever  t  Was  to  blame,  yet  so  it  was, 
i  hud  a  secret  joy  at  the  news  of  the  king's 
raising  an  arm^,  and  nothing  could  have  witn- 
bcld  me  from  appearing  in  it ;  but  my  eagerness 
was  still  increased  by  an  eitpress  the  king  setit  to 
my  father  to  know  if  his  son  was  in  England ; 
and  my  fathet*  having  ordered  me  to  carry  the 
answer  myself,  1  waited  upon  his  majesty  with 
tile  messenger.  The  king  received  me  with  his 
tiaual  kindness,  an^  asked  me  if  t  was  willing  to 
serve  him  agabst  the  Scots. 

I  answer^,  1  Was  teady  to  serve  him  againsi 
any  that  his  mdjesty  thought  fit  to  accotibt  his 
enemies,  and  should  esteem  it  an  honour  to 
receive  hit  comniands.  Hereupon  his  majesty 
offered  me  a  commission.  1  told  him  I  supposed 
there  won\^  not  be  much  time  for  raising  of  ineh ; 
that  if  his  majesty  pleaised  I  would  be  at  the 
rendezvous  with  as  hiany  gentlemen  as  t  could 
get  together  to  serve  his  majesty  as  volunteers. 

The  trtith  is,  I  found  all  the  regiments  of 
horse  the  king  deigned  to  rske  were  but  two,  as 
regiments ;  the  rest  of  the  horse  were  such  as 
the  nobility  ^tdsed  in  thetr  several  counties,  and 
commanded  by  themselves.  As  I  had  com. 
manded  a  lament  of  horse  abroad,  it  looked  a 
little  odd  to  serve  with  a  single  troop  at  home; 
and  the  king  took  the  thing  presently. 

"  Indeed,  It  will  be  k  volunteer  war,*^  said  the 
king,  "  for  the  northern  gentry  have  sebt  me  an 
account  o^  above  fottt  hundred  horse  they  havO 
already." 

I  bowed,  and  told  hts  majesty  I  was  glad  to 
hear  his  subjects  Were  so  forward  to  ser^'e  him ; 
80,  taking  his  inajesty's  orders  to  be  at  York  by 
the  end  of  March,  t  returned  to  my  fkther. 

My"  ikthef,  was  vet7  glad  I  had  not  taken  a 
conmussioii,  tot  I  know  not  from  what  kind  of 
emolatioQ  between  the  western  and  northern 
gentry,  Ihd  gentlemen  of  our  side  weie  not  very 
bnrard  In  the  service ;  their  loyalty  to  the  king 
in  the  suocee^g  times  tinade  it  appear  it  was 
not  fh>m  any  disdedlion  to  his  majesty's  mterest 
>r  person,  or  to  the  oause ;  but  this,  however, 
nade  it  difldcult  for  me,  When  1  came  home,  to 
ret  any  gentleknofi  of  quality  to  serve  with  me ; 
4>  that  f  presented  myself  to  his  majesty  only  as 
L  voianteer,  with  eight  gentlemen,  and  about 
hirty-six  cdtkntrymen,  well  mounted  and  armed. 
And  as  it  J^roved,  these  wer^  enough,  for  this 


expedition  ended  iii  an  accommodation  With  the 
Scots ;  and  they  not  advancing  to  much  as  to 
their  own  borders,  we  never  came  to  any  action ; 
but  the  armies  lav  in  the  counties  of  Notihum- 
berland  and  Durham,  eat  up  the  cottntl-y,  and 
spent  the  king  a  vast  sum  of  money ;  and  so  this 
war  ended,  a  pacification  was  made,  and  both 
sides  returned. 
But,  indeed,  I  nevelr  saw  such  a  despicable  ap- 

f>earance  of  men  in  arms  to  begin  a  war  in  my 
ife ;  whether  it  was  that  1  had  seen  so  ibany 
bravet  armies  abroad  that  prejudiced  me  against 
them,  or  that  it  really  was  so,  for  to  die  they 
seemed  little  better  than  4  rabble  met  together  to 
devour,  rather  than  fight  for  their  king  and  countt^'. 
Thefe  was,  hideed,  a  great  appeahmce  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  those  of  extraordinary  (quality ;  but 
their  garb,  their  equipages,  and  their  mien,  did 
not  look  like  war ;  their  troops  were  filled  with 
footmen  and  servahts,  and  wretchedly  afi&ed,God 
wot! 

I  believe  I  might  say,  without  vanity,  one  regi- 
ment of  Finland  horse  would  have  mad^  tpoti  at 
beating  them  all.  There  were  such  ctowds  of 
parsons,  for  this  was  a  church  war  in  paHicular, 
that  the  camp  and  court  was  lull  of  them ;  and 
the  king  was  to  eternally  besieged  with  clergy, 
men  of  one  tort  or  another,  that  It  gave  offence 
to  the  chief  of  the  iiobQity. 

As  was  the  appearance,  to  was  the  lervice ; 
the  army  marched  to  the  borders,  and  the  head- 
quarters was  at  Berwick-upon-TWeed ;  but  the 
Scots  never  appeared,  no,  not  so  much  as  their 
scouts ;  whereupon  tihe  king  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  there  it  was  retolved  to  send  the  Carl 
of  Hollend,  with  a  party  of  horto,  into  Scotland, 
to  learn  tome  news  of  the  enemv ;  and,  trulyi  the 
first  hews  he  brought  us  Was,  that,  finding  thdr 
army  encamped  about  Coldingham,  fifteen  miles 
fi-om  Berwick,  as  soon  as  he  anpeared  the  Scots 
drew  out  a  party  to  chaive  nim ;  upon  which 
most  of  his  men  halted — t  do  not  say  run  away, 
but  it  was  next  to  it ;  for  they  oould  not  be  per- 
suaded to  fire  their  pieces,  and  whe^  off  like 
soldiers,  but  retreated  in  such  a  ditorderly  and 
shameful  manner,  that  had  the  enemy  had  either 
the  courage  or  conduct  to  have  followed  them, 
it  must  have  certainly  ended  in  the  ruia  of  the 
whole  party. 

I  confess,  when  I  went  into  arms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  War,  I  never  troubled  myself  to  ex- 
amine sides ;  I  was  as  glad  to  hear  the  druou 
beat  for  soldiers  as  if  I  had  been  a  mere  Swiss, 
who  cares  not  which  side  gets  the  better^  pro- 
vided he  receives  his  pay.  1  went  as  eagerly  and 
blindly  about  my  busmess  as  the  meanest  wretch 
that  listed  into  the  army ;  nor  had  I  the  least 
compassionate  thought  for  the  miseries  of  my  na- 
tive country  till  after  the  fight  at  £:dgehill. 

I  had  known  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than 
most  in  the  army,  what  it  was  to  have  an  enex^y 
ranging  in  the  bowels  of  a  kingdom  (  I  had  seen 
the  most  flourishing  provinces  of  Germany  re- 
duced to  perfect  deserto,  and  the  voracious  Cm- 
bats,  with  inhuman  baibaritF,  quenching  the  fins 
of  the  plundered  villages  with  the  blood  of  the 
inhabitants.  Whether  this  bad  hardened  me 
against  the  natural  tenderness  which  I  afterwards 
found  return  upon  me  or  not»  I  cannot  teut  bat  I 
reflected  upon  myself  aftenraixb  with  a  great  deal 
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of  trouble  for  tha  unconcemedneM  of  my  temper 
At  the  approaching  ruin  of  my  natiye  country.  • 

I  was  in  the  first  army  at  York,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  and  I  must  confess  had  the  least  di- 
version there  that  ever  I  found  in  an  army  in  my 
life ;  for  when  I  was  in  Germany  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  we  used  to  see  the  king  with  the 

general  officers  every  morning  on  horseback  view- 
ig  his  men,  his  artilleiT,  his  horses,  and  always 
something  going  forward. 

Here  we  saw  nothing  but  bishops,  courtiers, 
and  clergymen,  as  busy  as  if  the  direction  of  the 
war  had  been  in  them;  the  king  was  seldom 
seen  among  us,  and  never  witiiout  some  of  them 
about  him. 

Those  few  of  us  that  had  seen  the  wars  abroad, 
and  would  have  made  a  short  end  of  this  cam- 
paign for  him,  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  par- 
ticularly a  certain  nobleman  took  the  freedom  to 
tell  the  king  that  the  clergy  would  certainly  ruin 
the  expedition.  The  case  was  this— he  would 
have  had  the  king  to  have  immedlatelv  marched 
into  Scotland,  and  put  the  matter  to  tne  trial  of 
a  battle,  and  be  urged  it  every  day ;  and  the  king, 
finding  his  reasons  very  good,  would  often  be  of 
his  opinion,  but  next  morning  would  be  quite 
diflTerent. 

This  nobleman  was  a  man  of  good  conduct  and 
of  unquestioned  courage,  and  afterwards  lost  his 
life  mr  the  king.  He  saw  we  had  an  army  6t 
young,  stout  feDows,  numerous  enough,  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  seen  much  sereioe,  be 
was  for  bringing  them  to  action,  that  the  Scots 
might  not  have  time  to  strengthen  themselves, 
nor  thev  have  time,  by  idleness  and  sotting  (the 
bane  of  soldiers)  to  make  themselves  unfit  for 
anything. 

I  was  one  morning  in  company  with  my  lord, 
and  as  he  was  a  warm  man,  and  eager  in  Us  dis- 
course, be  said,  '*  Pox  of  these  priests — it  is  for 
them  the  king  has  raised  this  army,  and  put  his 
friends  to  a  vast  charge ;  and  now  we  are  come, 
th^  wHI  not  let  us  fight." 

But  I  was  afterwa]^  convinced  the  clergy  saw 
ftirther  into  the  matter  than  we  did;  thev  saw  the 
Scots  had  a  better  army  than  we  had,  bold  and 
ready,  commanded  by  brave  officers ;  and  they 
foresaw  that  if  we  fought  we  should  be  beaten, 
and  if  beaten  they  were  undone.  And  it  was 
very  true  we  had  all  bedn  ruined  if  we  had  en- 
gaged.    (Note  12.) 

It  is  true,  when  we  came  to  the  pacification 
which  followed,  I  confess  1  was  of  the  same  mind 
my  lord  had  been  of,  for  we  had  better  have 
fought,  and  been  beaten,  than  have  made  so  dis- 
honourable a  treaty  without  striking  a  stroke. 
This  pacification  seems  to  me  to  have  laid  the 
scheme  of  all  the  blood  and  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  civil  war ;  for  whatever  the  king  and 
his  fflends  mifht  pretend  to  do  by  talking  big, 
the  Scots  saw  he  was  to  be  bullied  into  anything, 
and  that  when  it  came  to  the  push  tho  coiutiers 
never  cared  to  bring  it  to  blows. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  action  in 
this  mock  expedition.  The  king  was  persuaded 
at  last  to  march  to  Berwick,  and,  as  I  have  said 
already,  a  party  of  horse  went  out  to  learn  news 
of  the  Scots,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  ran 
avrav  bravely. 

Tiiis  made  the  Soots  so  insolent,  that  whereas 


liefore  they  lay  encamped  behind  a  rifv,  nd 
never  showed  themselves,  in  a  sort  of  uodrtt 
deference  to  their  king,  which  was  the  pretcnoe 
of  not  being  aggressors  or  invaders,  only  sransf 
in  their  own  defence ;  now,  having  been  mnded 
by  the  English  troops  entering  Scotland,  thcr 
had  what  they  wanted ;  and  to  show  it  wis  sot 
fear  that  restrained  them  before,  bat  policy,  now 
they  came  up  in  parties  to  our  very  gates,  bnt. 
log  and  facing  us  every  day. 

I  had,  with  more  curioeity  than  discretion,  pot 
myself  aa  a  volunteer  at  the  head  of  one  of  oar 
parties  of  horse  mMier  my  Lord  Holland,  when 
they  went  out  to  discover  the  enemy :  they  went, 
they  said,  to  see  what  the  Scots  were  6mo%. 

We  had  not  marched  far,  but  our  scoots  broogfat 
word  they  had  discovered  some  horse,  but  ooold 
not  come  up  to  them  because  a  river  parted  Umo. 
At  the  he^  of  these  came  another  party  of  oar 
men  upon  the  spur  to  us,  and  said  the  enemy  wu 
behind,  which  might  be  true  for  aught  we  knew, 
but  they  were  so  fiir  behind  that  nobody  could 
see  them,  and  yet  the  country  was  plain  sod  open 
for  above  a  mile  before  as. 

Hereupon  we  made  a  halt,  and  indeed  I  wu 
afraid  it  would  have  been  a  strange  sort  of  shiH, 
for  our  men  began  to  look  one  upon  another,  ii 
they  always  do  when  they  are  going  to  break ; 
and  when  the  scouts  came  galloping  m,  the  meo 
were  in  such  disorder,  that,  had  but  ooenu 
broke  away,  I  am  satisfied  they  had  all  ran  for  it. 

I  found  my  Lord  Holland  <&d  not  perodre  it, 
but  after  the  first  aurpriae  was  a  little  om,  I  told 
my  lord  what  I  bad  observed,  and  that,  unleu 
some  course  was  immediately  taken,  they  woold 
an  run  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy.  I  foond 
he  was  much  concerned  at  it,  and  began  to  coo- 
suit  what  coarse  to  take  to  prevent  it 

I  confess  it  is  a  hard  question  how  to  make 
men  stand  and  foce  an  enemy  when  fbar  hss  pos- 
sessed their  minds  with  an  bcUnation  to  mo 
away ;  but  I  will  give  that  honour  to  the  mesMrr 
of  that  nobleman,  who,  though  his  experience  p 
matters  of  war  was  small,  having  never  been  io 
much  service,  yet  bis  courage  made  amends  for 
it ;  for  I  dare  say  he  would  not  have  turned  hu 
horse  from  an  army  of  enemies,  nor  have  nv«d 
his  life  at  the  price  of  running  away  for  it. 

My  lord  soon  saw  as  well  as  I  the  frigbt  the 
men  were  in  after  I  had  given  him  a  hint  oi  it; 
and  to  encourage  them  rode  through  their  rank^ 
spoke  cheerfully  to  them,  and  used  what  ugo- 
ments  he  thou^t  proper  to  settle  their  o"^ 

I  remembered  a  saying  which  I  had  besid  old 
Marshal  Gustavus  Home  speak  in  Gennany: 
"  If  you  find  your  men  falter,  or  in  doubt,  nefer 
suffer  them  to  halt,  but  keep  them  advandof, 
for  whOe  tliey  are  going  forward  It  keep^  ■>? 
their  couragv.**  . 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  an  opportunity  to  neu 
to  him,  I  gave  him  thla  as  my  ophiioo.  "  loit 
is  very  well,*  says  my  lord ;  ••  but  I  am  atudymg 
to  post  them  so  that  they  cannot  run  off  if  tb^ 
would ;  and  if  they  stand  but  once  to  fece  *» 
enemy,  I  do  not  fear  them  afterwards.** 

While  we  were  diaoonrsing  thus,  word  was 
brought  that  several  parties  of  the  enemy  w«i« 
seen  on  the  further  side  of  the  river;  op« 
which  my  lord  gave  the  word  to  march,  md  » 
we  were  marching  on  my  lord  calls  out  a  lie«t^ 
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oant  who  had  been  an  old  soldier,  with  only  five 
/troopers  in  If  bom  he  put  most  confidence,  and 
having  given  him  his  lesson,  he  sends  him  away : 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  one  of  the  five  troopers 
comes  back  galloping  and  hallooing,  and  tells  us 
hb  Ueittenant  had  with  his  small  party  beaten  a 
paity  kA  twenty  of  the  enemy's  horse  over  the 
river,  and  had  secured  the  pass,  and  desired  my 
lord  would  march  up  to  him  immediately. 

It  is  strange  that  men*B  spirits  should  be  sub- 
ject  to  snch  sadden  changes,  and  capable  of  so 
macb  alteration  from  shadows  of  things.  They 
.  were  for  running  before  they  saw  the  enemy ; 
DOW  they  were  in  haste  to  be  led  on,  but  in  raw 
men  we  are  obliged  to  bear  with  anything,  for 
I  the  disorder  in  both  was  intolerable. 

The  story  was  a  premeditated  sham,  and  not  a 

,  word  of  truth  in  it,  mvented  to  raise  their  spirits, 

and  cheat  them  out  of  th<mr  cowardly,  phleg- 

'  natic  apprehensioni,  and  my  lord  had  his  end  in 

it,  fin-  they  were  all  on  fi>«  to  fidl  on ;  and  I  am 

persuaded  boil  they  been  led  hnmediatel  v  into  a 

;  battle  begun  to  their  hands,  they  would  have 

taid  about  them  like  ftiries,  ibr  there  is  nothing 

like  rictory  to  flush  a  younff  soldier.     Thus, 

wbUe  the  humour  was  high,  and  the  fermentation 

lasted,  away  we  marched;  and  paasfaig  one  of 

their  great  commons,  which  they  call  moors,  we 

came  to  the  river,  as  he  called  it,  where  our 

lieuteoant  was  posted  with  his  four  men.    It  was 

a  little  brook,  ibrdable  with  ease ;  and,  leaving  a 

guard  at  the  pass,  we  advanced  to  the  top  of  a 

snail  ascent,  Irom  whence  we  had  a  fidr  view  of 

,;  the  Scotdi  army  as  they  lay  behind  another 

,  riyer  larger  than  the  former. 

Our  men  were  posted  well  enough  behind  a 

small  enclosare,   with  a  narrow  lane  in  their 

front,  and  my  lord  had  caused  his  dragoons  to  be 

placed  in  the  front  to  line  the  hedges ;  and  in 

,  this  posture  he  stood  viewing  the  enemy  at  a 

'  distance.     The  Scots,  who  had  some  faitelligence 

'  fA  our  coming,  drew  out  three  small  parties,  and 

sent  them    by  different  ways  to  observe  our 

onmber;  and,  forming  a  fourth  party,  which  I 

goesMd  to  be  about  six  hundred  horse,  advanced 

to  the  top  of  the  plain,  and  drew  up  to  fiice  us, 

^nt  never  offered  to  attack  us. 

One  of  the  small  parties,  making  about  a  hun- 
dred men,  one  third  foot,  passes  upon  our  flank 
'm  view,  but  out  of  reach,  and  as  they  marched 
sboQted  at  us,  which  our  men,  better  pleased 
with  that  work  than  with  fighting,  readily  enough 
answered,  and  would  fain  have  fired  at  them  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  noise,  for  they  were  too 
brolTtohit  them. 

/  observed  that  these  parties  had  always  some 
foot  with  them,  and  yet,  if  the  horse  galloped  or 
povbed  on  ever  so  forward,  the  foot  were  as  for- 
*rard  as  they,  which  was  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  king  of  soldiers,  was 
the  firgt  that  I  have  ever  observed  found  the 
advantage  of  mixing  small  bodies  of  musketeers 
among  his  horse ;  and  had  he  had  such  nimble 
strong  fellowB  as  these,  he  would  have  prized 
them  above  all  the  rest  of  his  men.  These  were 
tbof^  they  called  Highlanders :  they  would  run 
on  foot  frith  itielr  arms  and  all  their  accoutre- 


would.  When  I  saw  the  foot  thus  intertined 
among  the  horse,  together  with  their  way  of  or- 
dering flying  parties,  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  here  were  some  of  our  old  Scots,  come 
home  out  of  Germanyi  that  had  the  ordering  of 
matters,  and,  if  so,  I  knew  we  were  not  a  match 
for  them. 

Thus  we  stood  facing  the  enemy  till  our  scouts 
brought  us  word  the  whole  Scotch  army  was  in 
motion,  and  in  full  march  to  attack  us;  and 
though  it  was  not  true,  for  the  fear  of  our  men 
doubled  every  object,  yet  it  was  thought  con- 
venient to  make  our  retreat.  The  whole  matter 
was,  that  the  scouts  having  informed  them  what 
they  could  of  our  strength,  the  six  hundred  were 
ordered  to  march  towards  us,  and  three  regiments 
of  foot  were  drawn  out  to  support  the  horse. 

I  know  not  whether  they  would  have  ventured 
to  attack  us,  at  least  before  their  foot  had  come 
up,  but  whether  they  would  have  put  it  to  the 
hazard  or  not,  we  were  resolved  not  to  hazard 
the  trial,  so  we  drew  down  to  the  pass ;  and  as 
retreating  looks  something  like  running  away, 
especially  when  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  our  men 
had  much  ado  to  make  their  retreat  pass  for  a 
march,  and  not  a  flight ;  and,  by  their  often  look- 
ing  behind  them,  anybodv  might  know  wbat  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  pressed. 

I  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed  when  the 
Scots,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  we  had 
been  posted,  stood  and  shouted  at  us.  I  would 
have  persuaded  my  lord  to  have  charaed  them, 
and  he  would  have  done  it  with  all  his  heart,  but 
he  saw  it  was  not  practicable ;  so  we  stood  at  gaze 
with  them  above  two  hours,  by  which  time  their 
foot  were  come  up  to  them,  and  yet  they  did  not 
offer  to  attack  us. 

Never  was  I  so  ashamed  of  myself.  We  were 
all  dispirited.  The  Scotch  gentlemen  would 
come  out  singly  within  shot  of  our  post,  which, 
in  time  of  war,  is  always  accounted  a  challenge 
to  any  single  gentleman  to  come  out  and  exchange 
a  pistol  with  them,  and  nobody  would  stir.  At 
last  our  old  lieutenant  rides  out  to  meet  a  Scotch- 
man that  came  pickeering  on  his  quarter. 

Tliis  lieutenant  was  a  brave  and  a  itrong  fellow, 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
though  be  was  not  of  any  quality,  only  a  mere 
soldier,  had  his  preferment  for  his  conduct.  He 
gallops  bravely  up  to  his  adversary,  and,  ex- 
changing their  pistols,  the  lieutenant's  horse 
happened  to  be  killed.  The  Scotchman  verv 
generously  dismounts,  engages  him  with  his  sword, 
fidrly  masters  him,  and  carries  him  away  prisoner. 
I  think  this  horse  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed 
in  this  war. 

Lieutenant  English  (for  that  was  his  name),  as 
he  was  a  very  stout  old  soldier,  the  disgrace  of  it 
broke  his  heart.  The  Scotchman,  bdeed,  used 
him  very  generously,  for  he  treated  him  in  the 
camp  very  courteously,  gave  him  another  horse, 
and  set  him  at  Uberiy ;  yet  the  man  laid  it  so  to 
heart  that  he  never  would  appear  again  in  the 
army,  but  went  home  to  his  own  country  and 
died. 

I  had  enough  of  party-making,  and  was  quite 
sick  with  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
men,  and  my  lord  was  in  as  great  a  fright  as  I,  but 


mrnfs  keep  very  ffood  order  too,  and  keep  pace  i  there  was  no  remedy ;  we  durst  not  turn  about 
with  the  horse,  wi  them  go  at  what  rate  they '.  to  retreat,  for  we  should  ha^e  been  in  E>uch  con- 
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ftisioQ  that  the  enemy  muit  have  discoyered  it  $ 
so  my  lord  reaolved  to  keep  the  poit»  if  poiaible, 
and  aeod  to  the  king  for  lome  foot. 

Then  were  our  men  ready  to  fight  with  one 
another  who  should  be  the  messenger,  and  at 
last  when  a  lieutenant  with  twenty  dragoons  was 
(iispatched,  he  told  him  afterwards  he  found  him- 
self a  hundred  strong  before  be  had  got  a  mile 
from  the  place. 

In  short,  a*  soon  as  ever  the  day  declined,  and 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  began  to  shelter  the 
designs  of  the  men.  they  dropped  away  from  us 
one  by  one,  and  at  last  in  luch  numbers,  that  if 
we  had  staved  till  the  momiag,  we  shouM  not 
have  had  fifty  men  left  out  of  twelve  hundred 
horse  and  dragoonsi 

When  I  saw  how  it  was.  eonndting  with  some 
of  the  dfficers,  we  all  went  to  my  Lord  Holland, 
and  pressed  him  to  rttreat  before  the  enemy 
should  discern  the  flight  of  ourAien ;  ao  he  drew 
us  off,  and  we  came  to  the  camp  next  morning  in 
the  most  shameful  condition  ever  poor  men  could 
do,  Hod  this  was  the  end  of  the  worst  expedition 
ever  1  made. 

To  fight  and  be  beaten  is  a  casualty  common 
to  a  soldier,  and  1  have  since  had  enough  of  it ; 
'  at  to  run  away  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and 
neither  strike  nor  be  stricken,  is  the  very  shame  of 
the  proieasion,  and  no  man  that  has  done  it  ought 
to  show  his  face  again  in  the  field,  unless  disad- 
vantages of  place  or  number  make  it  tolerable, 
neither  of  which  was  our  case. 

My  Lord  Holland  made  another  maroh  a  few 
days  after,  In  hopes  to  retrieve  this  miscarrnge ; 
bat  I  had  enough  of  it,  so  1  kept  in  my  quarters; 
and  though  his  men  did  not  desert  him  as  before, 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  fight,  and  came  off  with 
bat  little  more  honour  than  they  did  before. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  out  to  seek  the  enemy 
after  this,  for  they  came,  aa  1  have  said,  and 
pitched  in  sight  of  us,  and  their  parties  came  up 
every  day  to  the  verv  outworks  of  Berwick,  but 
nobody  cared  to  meddle  with  them ;  and  in  this 
posture  things  stood  when  the  pacification  was 
agreed  on  by  both  parties,  which,  like  a  short 
truce,  only  gave  both  sides  breath  to  prepare  for 
a  new  war,  more  ridiculously  managed  than  the 
former. 

When  the  treaty  was  so  near  a  conclusion  that 
conversation  was  admitted  on  both  sides,  I  went 
over  to  the  Scotch  camp  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
as  did  many  of  our  English  officers. 

I  confess  the  soldiers  made  a  very  uncouth 
figure,  fspeciallv  the  Highlanders;  the  oddnesa 
and  barbuity  of  their  garb  and  arms  seemed  to 
have  something  in  them  remarkable. 

They  were  generally  tall,  robust  fellows ;  their 
fwords  were  extravagantly,  and  I  think  insigni- 
ieantly  broad,  and  they  carried  great  woMen 
larffets.  large  enough  to  cover  the  upper  part  of 
thd*  bodies ;  their  dresa  was  as  antique  as  the 
re8t..-«  cap  on  their  heads,  called  by  them  a 
bonnet,  long  baog^  sleeves  behind,  and  their 
donblet,  breeches,  and  stockings  of  a  stuff  thev 
called  piaid,  striped  across  red  and  yellow,  with 
abort  cloaks  of  tlie  same.  These  leuows  looked, 
wfaeo  drawn  out,  like  a  regiment  of  merry  An- 
drews ready  for  Barthlomew  ikir. 

They  are  in  companies  all  of  a  name,  and  ther^ 
fore  cau  one  another  only  by  their  Christian  names, 


as  Jemmy,  Jockey,  Sawny,  and  the  like ;  and  the; 
scorn  to  be  commanded  but  by  one  of  their  own 
I  clan  or  family.  They  are  aH  gentlemen,  sad  itrood 
enough  to  be  Un^i.  The  meanest  leUow  amoog 
them  is  as  ienacioos  of  his  booour  as  the  beit 
nobleman  in  the  country,  and  they  wiU  Bght 
and  cut  one  another's  throats  for  every  thautf 
affront 
)  But  in  their  own  elans  or  lairds  they  sre  th« 
wilUogest  and  most  obedient  fellows  in  n«tare. 
Give  them  thefar  due^  were  th«r  sliill  io  exerciKi 
and  discipliae  proportioned  to  their  coarags,the| 
would  make  the  braveat  soldiers  in  the  world. 

They  are  large  bodiea,  and  prodigiously  itroof ; 
and  two  quaKtlea  they  have  above  other  nstiom^ 
hardy  to  endure  hoager,  cold,  and  hardships,  uui 
wonderfully  swift  of  foot  The  laUer  is  luch  u 
advantage  in  the  field,  that  I  know  none  like  it ; 
for  if  they  oonquer,  no  foemy  can  escape  tbem; 
and  if  they  run,  even  the  horse  can  haidly  orer- 
take  theas.  These  we**  lome  of  thoas  who,  u 
I  have  obaerved  befon^  went  out  in  parties  mth 
their  horse. 

There  were  three  oi  four  thonsand  of  ibeK  is  , 
the  Scotch  army,  armed  only  with  svordi  aad 
targeta ;  and  in  their  b<Plta  some  of  then  bsd  a 
I  pistol,  but  BO  muskets  at  that  time  among  them. 
But  there  were  ala^  a  great  many  regicoeoti  of 
disciplined  men,  who,  V7  the  carryioff  of  their 
arms,  looked  aa  if  they  understood  their  bui- 
ness,  and,  by  their  foees^  thai  tbey  dnrst  ws  sa 
enemy. 

I  had  not  been  half  aa  hour  in  their  csap  after 
the  eeremony  of  givii^  our  names,  and  psisio; 
their  out-guards  and  main  piard,  was  over,  but  I 
was  saluted  by  several  of  my  aoquaintance,  and, 
in  particular,  by  one  who  led  the  Sootch  volim- 
teers  at  the  taking  the  Castle  of  Oppenbeim.  of 
which  I  have  ^tven  an  account  Tbey  used  toe 
with  all  the  reapect  they  thought  due  to  me  os 
account  of  old  affairs,  gave  nae  the  word,  and  a 
sergeant  waited  upon  om  whenever  I  pleased  to 
H^  abroad. 

1  continued  twelve  or  fourteen  days  anwoc 
them  tin  the  pacification  waa  concluded,  and 
they  were  ordered  to  marc^  bome.  They  spoke 
very  respectfully  of  the  king,  hot  1  found  were 
•'xasperated  to  the  last  degree  at  Arch\»ihop 
Laud  and  the  English  I  ishopa,  for  eodeavouriDg 
to  impose  the  Common  Prayer-book  upon  them; 
and  they  always  talked  with  the  utmosit  eootrmpi 
of  our  soldiers  and  army.  I  alwuya  waved  the 
discourse  about  the  clergy,  and  the  occauoa  of 
the  war ;  but  I  could  not  but  be  too  senable  what 
they  said  of  our  men  was  true ;  and  by  this  I  per- 
ceived they  had  a  universal  intdli^atce  from 
among  us,  both  of  wbiit  we  were  doing  and  what 
sort  of  people  we  were  that  were  doing  it;  sod 
they  were  ndghty  desirous  of  oonoing  to  blovf 
with  us. 

1  had  an  invitation  from  their  feneral,  bat  I 
declined  it,  lest  I  should  give  oflReooe.  I  fousd 
they  accepted  the  nacificatkm  as  a  thing  not 
likely  to  hold,  and  that  they  were  resolved  to 
keep  their  fmross  on  foot,  aotwithstanding  the 
agreement  Their  whole  army  waa  full  of  brave 
omccrs,  mee  of  mneh  experienoe  end  ooodnct; 
and  all  men  who  know  anything  of  war  know 
good  officers  make  a  good  araay. 
Things  being  thus  huddled  vp^  the  Engiiih 
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CBBM  back  to  York,  where  tbe  ermy  lepanUd, 
ind  the  Soots  went  home  to  Inerease  thein ;  far 
I  easOT  foresaw  thai  peace  was  the  Airthest  thing 
from  their  thoughts. 

The  oezt  year  the  flame  broke  oat  again :  the 
king  drew  bis  ihrees  down  faito  the  north  as  before, 
sod  expresses  were  sent  to  aO  the  gentlemen  that 
btd  eoomands  to  be  at  the  place  by  the  15th  of 
July.  As  I  bad  accepted  of  no  eommaad  hi  the 
array,  so  I  had  no  indination  at  all  to  go;  for  I 
foresaw  there  would  be  nothing  hot  disgrace  at- 
tend it. 

Mr  fkther,  obaerfing  such  an  alteration  in  my 

usaJ  forwardness,  asked  me  one  day  what  was 
the  matter  that  I,  who  used  to  be  so  forward  to 
go  into  the  army,  and  so  eager  to  ran  inroad  to 
fight,  now  showed  no  inclmation  to  appear  when 
the  senrioe  of  the  king  and  coontry  cdled  me 
to  it 

I  replied,  I  had  as  much  zeal  as  ever  for  the 

ktng^  service,  and  for  the  country  too ;   but  he 

knew  &  aoldier  oonld  not  abide  to  be  beaten :  and 

hdng  from  thence  a  little  more  faiqolsitive,  I  told 

himtbeobservatioas  I  had  made  hi  the  Scotch 

army,  and  the  people  I  had  conversed  with  there ; 

and  I  added,  "  Sir,  assure  yourself^  if  the  king 

j  ofers  to  f^ght  them,  he  wQl  be  beaten ;  and  I  do 

Qot  love  to  engage  when  my  judgment  tdls  me 

beforehand  I  uuul  be  worsted." 

^od  as  I  had  foreseen  it  came  to  pass ;  for  the 

Scots,  resolving  to  proceed,  never  stood  npoii 

the  ceremony  of  aggression  as  bdbre,  but,  on  the 

JHh  of  Aqgustk  they  entered  Efighmd  with  their 

army.  ^ 

/     However,  as  my  father  desired,  I  went  to  the 

lin^i  army,  which  was  then  ad  York,  but  had  not 

got  altogether,  the  kfaig  himself  being  at  London ; 

but  opon  this  news  takes  post  for  the  army,  and 

■  advancing  a  part  of  his  forces,  he  posted  Lord 

I  CoQway  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  with  a  brigade  of 

'  foot  tnd  some  horse,  at  Newborn,  upon  the  river 

I  Tyne,  to  keep  the  Scots  firom  P*saiiV  that  river. 

I     The  Szots  eooM  have  passed  the  Tyne  without 

t  %htiiiff ;  but  to  let  us  see  that  they  were  able  to 

'  force  their  passage,  thev  fidl  upon  this  body  of 

tneOf  and,  notwRhstanmng  sll  the  advantages  of 

I  'he  place,  dnre  them  ih>m  the  post,  took  their 

ha^age  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  some 

priaoners. 

Sir  Jacob  Astler  made  what  resistance  he 
eoald ;  but  the  Soots  charged  with  so  much  fury, 
aad  Sir  Jacob  being  overpowered,  he  was  soon 
put  into  conftisjon.  Immediately  the  Scots  made 
tbemselvea  masters  of  Newcastle,  and  the  next 
^y  of  Dtirham,  and  laid  those  two  counties 
loder  iotolerabie  contributioiis.    (Note  181 ) 

How  was  the  king  absolutely  ramed;  for  among 

i»  own  people  ^e  discontents  before  were  so 

P^  that,  had  the  clergy  had  any  forecast,  they 

vould  never  haTO  embroiled  him  with  the  Soots 

tin  he  had  tuUj  brought  matters  to  an  under- 

^tandioe  at  home :  but  the  case  was  thus : — 

The  liing,  b^  the  good  management  of  Bishop 

Jq-coo,  his  treasurer,   bad  a  million  of  ready 

iBooey  bi  his  treasury,  and,  opon  that  account 

having  no  need  of  a  parliament  had  not  called 

one  m  twdve  years,  and  perhaps  had  never  called 

•loother.  If  he  had  not,  by  this  unhappy  drcum> 

stance,  been  reduced  to  an  extremitj ;   for  now 

the  aboT«  money  was  spent  in  two  foolish  expe- 


ditions, and  his  army  appeared  in  a  oondiUoa  not 
fit  to  engage  the  Soots.  The  detachment  under 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  which  were  of  the  flower  of  his 
men«  had  been  rooted  at  Newborn,  and  the  enemy 
had  possession  of  two  entire  counties. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  universally  blamed  for 
promptmg  the  king  to  provoke  the  Scots,  a  head^ 
strong  nation,  and  seaious  for  their  own  way 
of  worship ;  and  Laud  himself  found  too  late 
the  consequences  of  it,  both  to  the  whole  cause 
and  to  himself;  for  the  Scots,  whose  native 
temper  is  not  easy  to  forset  an  injury,  pursued 
him,  by  their  psrty  in  fingfaad,  and  never  gave  it 
over  tUl  they  laid  his  heaid  on  tbe  block« 

The  ruined  country  now  claasoured  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ears  with  dafly  petitions,  and  the  gentry  of 
other  neighbouring  counties  cried  out  for  peace 
and  a  parliament  The  king,  embarnssed  with 
these  dif&eulties,  and  quite  empty  of  money,  caUs 
a  great  cooncfl  of  the  nobility  at  York,  and  de- 
mands their  advice,  which  any  one  could  have 
told  Urn  before  would  be  to  call  a  pariiament 

I  cannot,  without  regret,  look  back  upon  the 
misfortune  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  best  princes  in  Ubi  personal  conduct,  had 
vet  some  of  the  greatest  unhappinesses,  as  a 
king,  that  ever  prince  had,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  demoMtrsted  it. 

1.  fanpolitic  honesty.  Ifis  enemies  called  it 
obstinacy:  but  ss  I  was  perfectly  aoquafaited 
with  his  temper,  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  his 
judgment,  when  he  thought  he  was  m  the  r^t, 
to  adhere  to  it  as  a  duty,  theugh  against  his 
interest. 

S.  Too  much  eomplianoe  when  he  was  com- 
plying. 

No  man  but  himself  would  have  denied  what 
at  times  he  denied,  and  have  granted  what  at 
other  times  he  granted;  and  this  oneertainty 
of  counsel  procMded  from  two  causes:-— 

L  The  boat  of  the  dergy,  to  whom  he  was 
exceedingly  devoted,  and  for  whom  indeed  he 
ruined  himsdf. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  Us  nebflitv. 

Thus,  when  the  counsel  of  his  bishops  pre- 
vailed, aD  was  fire  and  fhry;  the  Soots  were  rebeta, 
aad  must  be  subdued ;  and  the  parlianentlB  de- 
mands were  to  be  rejected  as  exorbitant. 

But  whenever  the  King's  judgment  was  led  by 
the  grave  and  steady  advice  of  his  nobility  and 
councillors^  he  was  slways  induied  by  them  to 
temperate  his  measmes  between  the  two  ex« 
tremes  x  aad  had  he  gene  on  in  such  a  tenqier, 
he  had  never  met  witii  the  misfoftunes  which 
afterwards  attended  him,  nor  had  ss  many  thou- 
sands  of  his  friends  lost  thefr  lives  and  fortmes 
in  his  service. 

I  am  sure  we  that  knew  what  it  was  to  fight 
for  him,  and  that  loved  him  better  than  any  of 
the  clergy  could  pretend  to,  have  had  many  a 
consultation  how  to  bring  over  our  master  from 
so  espousmg  their  interest  as  to  ruin  himself  for 
it ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 

I  took  this  interval,  when  I  sat  still  and  only 
looked  on,  to  make  these  remarks,  because  I  re^ 
member  the  best  friends  the  king  had  were  at 
this  time  of  that  opinion.  That  it  was  an  unac- 
countable pleoe  of  indiscretion  to  oommenoe  a 
quarrel  witii  the  Seot8»  a  poor  and  obsthiate 
people^  for  a  ceremony  sod  a  book  of  ehuree  dis- 
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dpline,  at  a  time  when  the  king  itood  but  upon 
indifferent  terms  with  his  people  at  home. 

The  consequence  was,  it  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  his  subjects  to  rebel  against  him*,  it 
embrofled  Urn  with  his  parliament  in  Ei^jiand, 
to  whom  he  was  fidn  to  stoop  in  a  fatal  and 
unusual  manner  to  get  money*  ail  Us  own  being 
spent,  and  so  to  buy  off  the  Scots,  whom  he 
could  not  beat. 

I  must  give  one  instance  of  the  unaccountable 
politics  of  his  ministers.  If  they  over-ruled  this 
uahappy  king  to  it,  with  design  to  exhaust  and 
impoverish  him,  they  were  the  worst  of  traitors, 
if  not  the  grossest  of  ibols. 

They  prompted  the  king  to  equip  a  fleet  agamst 
the  S<M)ts,  and  to  pot  on  board  five  thousand 
landmen.  Had  this  been  all,  the  design  had  been 
good,  that  while  the  king  had  fiioed  the  army 
upon  the  borders,  these  five  thousand  landing  in 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh  might  have  put  that  whole 
nation  into  conftision.  But,  in  order  to  this,  they 
advise  the  king  to  lay  out  his  money  in  fitting 
out  the  biggest  ships  he  had ;  and  the  Royal  So- 
vereign, the  largest  ship  the  world  had  then  ever 
seen,  which  cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  was  now  buflt,  and  fitted  out 
for  this  voyage. 

This  was  the  most  incongruous  and  ridiculous 
advice  that  could  be  given,  and  made  us  all 
believe  we  were  betrayed,  though  we  knew  not 
by  whom. 

To  fit  out  ships  of  one  hundred  guns  to  invade 
Scotland,  which  had  not  one  man  of  war  in  the 
world,  nor  any  open  confederacy  with  any  prince 
or  state  that  had  any  fleet  for  a  defence,  was 
a  most  ridiculous  thing.  A  hundred  sail  of  New* 
castle  colliers  to  carry  the  men,  with  their  stores 
end  provisions,  and  ten  frigates  of  forty  guns 
each,  had  been  as  good  a  fleet  as  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things  could  have  made  tolerable. 

Thus  things  were  carried  on,  until  the  king, 
reduced  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  coondis, 
and  beaten  by  the  Scots,  was  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  culing  a  parliament  in  England. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  fends 
and  wrangles  of  this  parliament.  I  liave  noted 
my  observations  of  their  mistakes  who  brought 
the  king  to  this  unhappy  necessity  of  calhng 
them. 

His  majesty  had  tried  parliaments  upon  se- 
veral occasions  before,  but  never  found  himself 
so  much  embroiled  with  them  but  he  oould  send 
them  home  and  there  was  an  end  of  it;  but 
as  he  eottld  not  avoid  calling  these,  so  they  took 
care  to  put  him  out  of  a  condition  to  dismiss 
thenL 

The  Scotch  army  was  now  quartered  upon 
the  English.  The  counties,  the  gentry,  and  the 
assembly  of  lords  at  York,  petitioned  for  a  par- 
Uament. 

The  Scots  presented  their  demands  to  the 
king,  in  which  It  was  observed  that  matters  were 
concerted  between  them  and  a  party  in  England; 
and  I  confess,  when  I  saw  that,  I  began  to  thfaik 
the  king -in  an  ill  case. 

For  as  the  Scots  pretended  grievances,  we 
thought,  the  king  redressmg  those  grievances, 
they  could  ask  no  more ;  and  therefore  all  men 
advised  the  king  to  grant  their  full  demands. 
And  the  king,  not  havii^  money  sufi^teat  to  sup- 


ply the  Scots  in  their  march  home,  I  know  there 
were  several  meetings  of  gentiemen  with  a  design 
to  advance  consklerable  sums  to  the  king  to  aet 
him  free,  and  in  order  to  reinstate  his  ma^eit/  as 
before. 

Not  that  we  ever  advised  the  king  to  rule  with. 
out  a  pariiament,  but  we  were  very  desirous  of 
putting  him  out  of  the  necessity  of  calliDg  them, 
at  least  just  then. 

But  the  eighth  article  of  the  Scots*  demands 
expressly  reoulred  that  an  English  pariiafflent 
m^t  be  called  to  remove  all  obstruGtioos  of 
commerce,  and  to  settle  peace,  religion,  and 
liberty ;  and  in  another  article  they  tell  the  kii^, 
the  24th  of  September,  being  the  tone  his  ma. 
jeaty  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  peers,  will 
matke  it  too  long  ere  the  parliament  meet 

And  in  another,  that  a  parliament  was  the  only 
way  of  settling  peace,  and  bringing  them  to  his 
majesty's  obedience. 

Wh^  we  saw  this  in  the  onny,  it  was  time  to 
look  about  Everybody  indeed  perceh«4  that 
the  Scotch  army  woula  call  an  English  pariift. 
ment ;  and  whatever  aversion  the  \£g  had  to  it, 
all  saw  he  would  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it; 
and  now  they  began  to  see  their  error  who  (uU 
vised  the  ki^g  to  this  Scotch  war. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  aoem- 
bly  of  the  peers  met  at  York,  and,  by  their  advice, 
a  treaty  was  begun  with  the  Scots.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  sent  with  the  first  mess^e,  which 
was  in  writing. 

I  brought  it,  attended  with  a  tmmpet  and  a 
gusrd  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  Scotch 
quarters.  I  was  sto^>^  at  Darlington,  and  my 
errand  being  known.  General  Lesly  sent  a  Scotch 
miyor  and  fifty  horse  to  receive  me,  but  would 
let  neither  my  trumpet  nor  guard  set  foot  witblo 
their  quarters. 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  to  an  audience 
in  the  chapter-house  at  Durham,  where  a  com- 
mittee oi  Scotch  lords,  who  attended  the  army, 
received  me  very  courteously,  and  gave  me  their 
answer  in  writing  also. 

It  was  in  this  answer  that  they  showed,  at  least 
to  me,  their  design  of  embroiling  the  king  with 
his  English  subjects ;  they  discoursed  very  freely 
with  me,  and  did  not  order  me  to  withdraw  nhen 
they  debated  their  private  opinions ;  they  drew 
up  several  answers,  but  did  not  like  them ;  atla^t 
they  ofiered  me  one,  which  I  did  not  receive— 1 
thought  it  wras  too  insolent  to  be  borne  with :  as 
near  sa  I  can  remember  it  ran  thus  :— 

**  The  commissioners  of  Scotland,  attending 
the  service  in  the  army,  do  refuse  any  treaty  in 
the  city  of  York." 

One  of  the  commlssionera,  who  treated  me  with 
more  distinction  than  the  rest,  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity, bv  the  kindness  of  his  discourse,  to 
speak  more  freely  of  this  than  I  expected. 

I  told  them,  if  they  would  return  to  his  majesty 
an  answer  fit  for  me  to  carry,  or  if  they  would  say 
they  would  not  treat  at  all,  I  would  deliver  such 
a  message. 

I  then  beseeched  them  to  consider  the  answer 
was  to  their  sorcrcign,  and  to  whom  they  made  a 
great  profession  of  duty  and  reapect,  and  at  least 
they  ought  to  give  their  reasons  why  thev  declined 
a  treaty  at  York,  and  to  name  some  other  plsoe. 
or  humbly  to  desire  his  majesty  to  name  some 
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other  place ;  but  to  send  word  they  would  not 
trett  at  York,  I  oouM  deliver  no  such  message, 
for,  when  ftilly  considered,  it  would  signify  they 
would  not  treat  at  alL 

I  used  a  great  many  reasons  and  arguments 
with  them  on  this  head ;  and  at  last,  with  some 
difflcotty,  obtained  of  them  to  give  the  reason, 
whiefa  was,  the  Eari  of  Strafibi^'s  having  the 
chief  command  at  York,  whom  they  denounced 
tbeb  mortal  enemy,  he  having  declared  them 
rebels  in  Ireland. 

With  this  answer  I  returned.  I  could  make 
DO  observation  in  the  short  time  I  was  with  them, 
ior  I  itaid  but  one  night,  and  was  guarded  as  a 
dote  prisoner  all  the  whfle.  I  saw  several  of  their 
officen  whom  I  knew,  but  they  durst  not  speak 
to  me,  and  if  they  had  offered,  my  guard  would 
not  have  permitted  tfaeuL 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  out  of  their 
quarters  to  my  own  party  again ;  and  having  de- 
livered mv  measage  to  the  king,  and  told  his 
majesty  the  drcumstanoes,  I  saw  the  king  re- 
eeired  the  account  of  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  Scots  with  some  regret ;  however,  it  was  his 
majesty's  time  now  to  bear,  and  therefore  the 
Scots  were  complied  with,  and  the  treaty  ap- 
pointed at  Rippon,  where,  after  much  debate, 
ieveral  preliminary  articles  were  agreed  on,  as 
a  cessation  of  arms,  quarters  and  bounds  to  the 
armies,  subsistence  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  the 
residao  of  the  demands  was  referred  to  a  treaty 
at  London. 

We  were  all  amazed  at  the  treaty,  and  I  re- 
member  we  woald  much  rather  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fight,  for,  tliough  we  had  been  worsted 
at  first,  the  power  and  strength  of  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  wcu  not  yet  tried,  must,  in  the  end, 
ba\'e  been  too  strong  for  the  Scots,  whereas  we 
now  saw  the  king  was  for  complying  with  any- 
thing, and  all  hia  friends  would  be  ruined. 

I  confess  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  so  was  not 
mach  concerned ;  but  our  predictions  soon  came 
to  pass,  for  no  sooner  was  this  parliament  called, 
but  abundance  of  those  who  had  embroiled  their 
king  with  hia  peoj^e  of  both  kingdoms,  like  the 
<3iKip1es  when  their  Master  was  betrayed  to  the 
Jews,  forsook  him  and  fled. 

And  now  pariiament  tyranny  began  to  succeed 
ehorch  tyranny,  and  we  soldiers  were  glad  to  see 
it  at  first  The  bishops  trembled;  the  judges 
went  to  gaol ;  the  officers  of  the  customs  were 
laid  bold  on ;  and  the  parliament  began  to  lay 
thdr  fingers  on  the  great  ones,  particularly  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

We  had  no  great  concern  for  the  first,  but  the 
last  was  a  man  of  so  much  conduct  and  gallantry, 
and  80  beloved  by  the  soldiers  and  prind^  gentiy 
of  England,  that  everybody  was  touched  with  his 
misfortune. 

The  psfflianient  now  grew  mad  in  their  turn, 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  any  party  is  the  time  to 
show  their  discretion,  the  parliament  showed  they 
knew  as  little  where  to  stop  as  other  people.  The 
king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  deny  anything, 
and.  shortly  after,  whatever  was  demanded  was 
complied  with. 

They  attainted  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and,  me- 
taphorieaUy,  made  the  king  cut  off  his  right  hand 
to  save  hia  left,  and  yet  not  save  it  neither ;  they 
obtained  another  bUl,  to  empower  them  to  sit 


during  their  own  pleasure,  and  after  them  trien- 
nial parliaments  to  meet,  whether  the  king  called 
them  or  not;  and  granting  this  completed  his 
majesty's  ruin. 

Had  the  house  only  regulated  the  abuses  of  the 
court,  punished  evil  counsellors,  and  restored  par- 
liaments to  their  original  and  just  powers,  all  had 
been  well,  and  the  khig,  though  he  had  been  more 
than  mortified,  had  yet  reaped  the  benefit  of 
fiitnre  peace;  for  now  the  Scots  were  sent  home, 
after  having  eaten  up  two  counties,  and  received 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money  to  boot ;  and  the  king, 
though  too  late,  goes  in  person  to  Edinburgh,  and 
grants  them  all  they  could  desire,  and  more  than 
they  asked ;  but  in  England  the  desires  were  un- 
botmded,  and  drove  at  all  extremes. 

They  threw  out  the  bishops  from  sitting  in  the 
house,  made  a  protestation  equivalent  to  the 
Scotch  covenant,  and,  thia  done,  printed  their  re- 
monstrance.  This  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he 
resolves  upon  seizing  some  of  the  members,  and 
in  an  ill  hour  enters  the  House  of  Commons  in 
person  to  take  them.  Thus  one  imprudent  thing 
on  one  hand  produced  another  on  the  other  hand, 
until  the  king  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves for  fear  of  receiving  treatment  unworthy 
of  himselil 

These  proceedings  began  to  alarm  the  gentry 
and  nobility  of  Eng^d,  for  however  willing  we 
were  to  have  evil  counseUors  removed,  and  the 
government  return  to  a  settled  and  legal  course, 
according  to  the  happy  constitution  of  this  na- 
tion, and  might  have  been  forward  enough  to  have 
owned  the  king  had  been  mialed  and  imposed 
upon  to  do  things  which  he  had  rather  bad  not 
been  done,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  should  de- 
volve upon  the  parilament,  and  the  king,  in  a 
manner,  be  deposed,  or  dse  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  jabble. 

The  heats  of  the  house  running  them  thus  to 
all  extremes,  and  at  last  to  take  from  itte  king 
the  power  of  the  militia,  which  indeed  was  all  that 
was  left  to  make  him  anything  of  a  king,  put  him 
upon  opposhig  force  with  force ;  and  thua  the 
flame  of  civil  war  began. 

However  backwaid  I  was  in  engaging  fai  the 
second  year's  expedition  against  the  Scots,  I 
was  as  forward  now,  for  I  waited  on  the  king 
at  York,  where  a  gallant  company  of  gentlemen 
as  ever  were  seen  hi  Eng^d  engaged  them- 
selves to  enter  into  his  service ;  and  here  some 
of  us  formed  ourselves  into  troops  for  the  guard 
of  his  person. 

The  khig  having  been  waited  upon  by  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshhe,  and  baring  told  them  his 
resolution  of  erecting  his  royal  standard,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  hearty  assurances  of  support, 
dismisses  them,  and  marches  to  HuH,  where  lay 
the  train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition belonging  to  the  northern  army  which  had 
been  disbanded. 

But  here  the  parliament  had  been  beforehand 
with  his  majesty,  so  that  when  he  came  to  Hull 
he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
the  governor,  upon  the  walla,  though  with  a  great 
deal  of  seeminig  humility  and  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  his  person,  yet  with  a  positive  denial 
to  admit  any  of  the  king's  attendants  into  the 
town. 
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If  lu8  majetty  pleased  to  enter  the  town  in  per- 
son, with  any  reasonable  number  of  his  house- 
hold, he  would  submit,  but  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  receive  the  king,  as  he  would  be  re- 
ceived,  with  his  forces,  though  those  forces  were 
then  but  very  few. 

The  king  was  exceedingly  provoked  at  this  re- 
pulse, and  indeed  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all, 
for  certainly  never  prince  began  a  war  against 
the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  that  he  was  in.  He  had  not  a  gar- 
rison,  or  a  company  of  soldiers,  in  his  pay ;  not 
a  stand  of  arms,  or  a  barrel  of  powder,  a  musket, 
cannon,  or  mortar ;  not  a  ship  of  all  the  fleet,  or 
money  in  his  treasury  to  procure  them ;  whereas 
the  parliament  had  all  his  navy,  ordnance,  stores, 
magazines,  armst  ammunition,  and  revenue  in 
their  keeping. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  another  defect  of  (he 
king's  counsel,  and  a  sad  instance  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  aSkirs,  that  when  he  saw  how  all  things 
were  going  to  wreck,  as  it  was  impossible  but  he 
should  see  it,  and  it  is  plain  he  did  see  it,  that  he 
should  not,  long  enough  before  it  came  to  ex- 
tremities,  secure  the  navy,  magazines,  and  stores 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  servants,  that 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  preserved  them  for 
his  use  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  them. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  but  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, who  generally  preserved  their  loyalty  for 
their  royal  master,  and  at  last  heartily  showed  it, 
were  exceedingly  discouraged  at  first,  when  they 
saw  the  parliament  had  all  the  means  of  making 
war  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  k'mg  was  naked 
and  destitute  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
money  to  procure  them. 

Not  but  that  the  king,  by  extraordinary  appli- 
cation,  recovered  the  disorder  the  want  of  these 
things  had  thrown  hun  into,  and  supplied  himself 
with  all  things  needfuL 

But  my  observation  was  this— had  his  miyesty 
had  the  magazines,  navy,  and  forts,  in  his  own 
band,  the  gentry,  who  wanted  but  the  prospect 
of  something  to  encourage  them,  had  come  in  at 
first,  and  the  parliament/being  unprovided,  would 
have  been  presently  reduced  to  reason. 

But  this  was  it  Uiat  balked  the  gentry  of  York- 
sbixe,  who  went  home  again,  givim^  the  king  good 
promises,  but  never  appeared  ror  him  tul,  by 
raising  a  good  army  in  Snropshire  and  Wales,  he 
marched  towards  London,  and  they  saw  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  supported. 

In  this  condition  the  king  erected  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  22nd,  ]  642 ;  and  I  con- 
fess  I  bad  very  melancholy  apprehensions  of  the 
king's  alTain,  for  the  appearance  of  the  roval 
standard  was  but  small.  The  afiront  the  king 
had  met  with  at  Hull  had  dispirited  the  northern 
sentry,  and  the  king's  affairs  looked  with  a  very 
dismal  aspect. 

We  had  expresses  from  London  of  the  prodl- 
gions  auocess  of  the  parliament's  levies,  how  their 
men  came  in  &ster  than  they  could  entertain 
them,  and  that  arms  were  delivered  out  to  whole 
companies  lilted  together ;  and  all  this  while  the 
king  had  not  got  together  a  thousand  foot,  and 
had  no  arms  for  them  neither. 

When  the  king  saw  this,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched five  several  messengers,  whereof  one 
went  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  into  Wales; 


one  to  the  queen,  fben  at  Windsor*,  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Bari  of  Newesatls,  intc 
the  north ;  one  into  Scotland,  and  one  into  Prsnee 
where  the  queen  soon  after  arrived  to  raise  nwos) 
and  buy  arms,  and  to  get  what  liststiiiw  dw 
could  among  her  own  friends. 

Nor  was  her  majesty  idle,  fer  As  sent  eva 
sereral  ships  laden  with  arms  and  amnnnllMn 
with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  a  grest  maoy 
very  good  ofllcers;  and  though  one  of  the  lint 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  with  three 
hundred  barrels  of  powder  and  some  anas,  tnd 
one  hundbred  and  fifty  gentlemen,  yet  moit  of 
them  found  means  to  get  to  us,  and  most  of  the 
ships  the  queen  freighted  arrived ;  and  at  hit 
her  mejesty  came  herself,  and  brought  an  extn* 
ordinary  supply  of  men,  money,  and  anas,  with 
which  she  joined  the  king's  forces,  under  the  Esri 
of  Newcastle,  in  the  north. 

Finding  his  majesty  active  to  muster  bis  fHcnds 
together,  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  toifrht  sot 
be  for  his  majestv's  serviee  to  let  me  go  amw^ 
my  friends  and  nis  loyal  subjects  about  Shrews- 
bury? 

"  Yes,"  says  the  king,  smiUng,  « I  intend  you 
shall,  and  I  design  to  go  with  you  mysdl* 

I  did  not  understand  what  the  king  meant 
then,  and  did  not  think  it  good  manners  to  in- 
quire ;  but  the  next  day  I  found  all  things  &- 
posed  for  a  march,  and  the  king  on  honeback  bf 
eight  in  the  morning ;  when,  calling  me  to  him, 
he  told  me  I  should  go  before,  and  let  my  &ther 
and  all  my  friends  know  he  would  be  at  Shrews- 
bury the  Saturday  following. 

I  left  ray  equipages,  and,  takliw  post  with  opiy 
one  servant,  was  at  my  fotber^s  the  next  mormof 
by  break  of  day.  My  father  was  not  surprised 
at  the  news  of  the  king's  coming ;  for  it  seems 
he,  together  with  the  loyal  gentry  of  those  paits, 
had  sent  particularly  to  give  the  king  sn  in?its- 
tion  to  move  that  way,  which  I  was  not  made 
privy  to,  with  an  account  of  what  encouragement 
they  had  there  In  the  endeavours  made  for  his 
interest 

Inshort,  the  whole  eoimtry  was  entireiyfor 
the  Ung ;  and  such  was  the  universal  joy  the 
pecHple  showed  when  the  news  of  his  majesty* 
coming  down  was  positively  known,  thai  sll  man- 
ner of  busifluesa  was  laid  aaade,  and  the  wt:ole 
body  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  resolved  upon 
the  war. 

As  this  gave  a  new  fiuse  to  the  Ung'safiin.io 
I  must  own  H  filled  me  with  joy;  forIwaitft<^ 
nished  befora,  when  I  considered  what  the  king 
and  his  firleiMis  were  like  to  be  exposed  to.  The 
news  of  the  prooeedmgs  of  the  parliaaeat,  and 
their  powetf  ol  preparations,  were  now  no  more 
terrible.  The  king  came  at  the  time  appointed 
and  havfaig  lain  at  my  fother'a  house  one  oi^t. 
entered  Shrewsbury  in  the  morning. 

The  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  eoacoertt 
of  the  nobilitv  and  gentry  about  his  person,  to^ 
the  crowds  which  now  came  every  day  in  to  hs 
standard,  were  Incredible. 

The  loyalty  of  the  English  gentry  was  not  only 
worthy  notice,  but  theb*  power  also  was  eitrsor- 
dinarify  visible;  for  the  king.  In  about  dx  we^ 
which  was  the  most  of  his  stay  at  Shrew^urTj 
was  supplied  with  money,  anns,  ainmnnitkni,sDd 
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•  trsliiofartfllay,  «id  had  enlisted  mermyoi 
ipwutls  of  tweoty  thouftad  men. 

His  mjetty,  teeing  the  general  alacrity  of  his 
people^  imniedttat^  itsaed  oat  oommiasiotts,  and 
fenned  regimenta  of  tioree  and  Ibot ;  and  hairing 
soine  experienced  olBcert  about  hfan,  together 
with  about  sixteen  who  oame  from  Plvnoe  with 
a  ihip  loaded  with  arms  and  some  fteM-pieees, 
lAuA  came  very  seasonably  hito  the  Seretn,  the 
meo  were  exercised,  regolariy  diseiplhied  and 
quartered,  and  now  we  began  to  look  like  soldiers. 

My  &ther  had  raised  a  regiment  of  Iwrse  at 
hii  own  charge,  and  the  king  gave  out  arms  to 
them  from  tfaie  soppHes  which  I  mentioned  came 
lh>ni  abroad.  Another  party  of  horse,  all  brave 
stout  fellows,  and  well  mounted,  came  in  from 
Lsaeariiire,  and  the  Eari  of  Derby  kt  the  head 
of  them.* 

The  Welshmen  eame  In  by  droves ;  and  so  great 
was  the  eonooone  of  people,  that  the  king  began 
to  think  of  marching,  and  gave  the  command,  as 
wen  ss  the  trust  of  regolatmg  the  army,  to  the 
brave  Earl  of  JUndsey,  as  general  of  the  Ibot. 
{Note  14.) 

The  parliament-general  being  the  Eari  of  Essex, 
two  braver  men,  or  two  better  officers,  were  not 
in  the  kingdom :  they  had  both  been  old  soldiers, 
sod  had  served  together  as  volunteers,  in  the 
Low-country  wrars,  under  Prince  Maurice.  They 
had  been  comrades  and  companions  abroad,  and 
DOW  came  to  face  one  another  as  enemies  in  the 
Held.    (iVbtel5.) 

Soeh  was  the  expedition  used  by  the  king  and 
Ui  frtends  in  the  levies  of  this  first  armv,  that, 
DOtwithstandinff  the  wonderful  expedition  the 
ptrilament  made,  the  king  was  in  the  field  before 
them ;  and  now  the  gentry  in  other  parts  of  the 
BstioQ  bestirred  themselves,  and  seized  upon  and 
garriaoned  several  considerable  places  for  the 
kiny. 

In  the  norths  the  Eari  of  Newcastle  not  only 
garrisoned  ^e  most  considerable  placel,  bet  even 
the  general  possession  of  the  noith  was  for  the 
king,  exeeptlnff  Hall,  and  some  few  places  which 
ths  old  Lord  Pairfax  had  taken  op  for  the  Parii». 
meot.  On  the  other  hand,  ComwaU  entire  and  most 
ef  the  western  counties  were  the  kino's.  The  par- 
Bament  h>id  their  chief  interest  in  the  south  and 
eaistem  parts  of  Bngfand,  as  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  Btsex^  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bed- 
lord,  Huntingdon,  Hertford*  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  ottier  midland  counties. 

These  were  called,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
the  associated  counties,  and  felt  little  of  the  war, 
other  than  the  charges ;  but  the  mahi  support  of 
the  pariiament  was  the  dty  of  London.  The 
kbg  made  the  seat  of  his  coart  at  Oxford,  which 
be  caused  to  be  regularly  fortified.  The  Lord 
Say  had  been  here,  and  had  possession  of  the 
dty  for  the  enemy,  and  was  debating  about  for- 
tifying it,  but  came  to  no  resolation,  which  was 
a  very  great  ovendght  in  them,  the  situation  of 
the  place,  and  the  importance  of  it,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  the  city  of  L^ondon,  considered;  they 
would  have  retrieved  this  error  afterwards,  but 
then  it  was  too  late,  ibr  the  king  made  it  the 
Dead-quarters,  and  received  mat  supplies  and 
tinstance  from  the  wealth  of  me  colleges  and  the 
^eoty  of  the  neighbouring  country. 


Abingdon,  Walllngford,  Basingstoke,  and  Read- 
ing were  all  garrisoned  and  fortified  as  outworks 
to  defend  this  as  the  centre ;  and  thus  all  Eng- 
land beoame  the  theatre  of  blood,  and  war  was 
spread  into  every  comer  of  the  country,  though 
as  yet  there  was  not  a  stroke  struck. 

I  had  no  conunand  in  this  army :  my  father  led 
bbt  own  regiment,  and,  old  as  he  was,  would  not 
leave  his  royal  master ;  and  my  elder  brother 
staid  at  home  to  support  the  family.  As  for  me, 
I  rode  a  volunteer  In  the  royal  troop  of  guards, 
which  may  very  well  deserve  that  title,  being 
composed  of  young  gentlemen,  sons  of  the  no- 
bility and  prime  gentry  of  the  nation,  and  I  think 
not  a  person  of  so  mean  a  birth  or  fortune  aa 
myselL 

We  reekoned  in  this  troop  two*and-tbirty 
lords,  or  who  oame  afterwards  to  be  such,  and 
dght-and-thirty  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
five  French  noblemen,  and  the  rest  gentlemen  of 
very  good  ftunllies  and  estatea. 

And  that  1  may  ^ve  the  doe  to  their  personal 
valour,  many  of  thia  troop  lived  to  have  regiments 
and  troopa  under  their  command  in  the  service 
of  the  king ;  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  for 
him,  and  most  of  them  their  estates :  nor  dd 
they  behave  unworthy  of  themselves  in  theh*  firat 
showing  their  (hces  to  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  men* 
tioned  m  ita  place. 

While  the  khag  remained  at  Shrewabury  his 
loyal  friends  bestirred  themselves  in  several  parts 
of  the  khigdom.  Goring  had  secured  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  being  young  in  mattera  of  war,  and 
not  in  time  relieved,  though  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford was  marching  to  roieve  him,  yet  he  was 
obliffed  to  quit  the  place,  and  shipped  himself 
for  Holland,  from  whence  he  returned  with  relief 
for  the  king,  and  afterwards  did  very  good 
service  upon  all  oeeodons,  and  very  effectually 
cleared  himself  of  the  scandal  the  hasty  surrender 
of  Portsmouth  had  brought  upon  him. 

The  chief  power  of  the  kinff*s  forces  lay  in 
three  p1aces--ln  Cornwall,  in  Yorksldre,  and  at 
Shrewsbury,  hi  Cornwall,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
afterwards  Lord  Hopton,  Sir  Bevil  Granvil,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Slamming,  secured  all  the  country, 
and  afterwards  spread  themselves  over  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  took  Exeter  fh)m  the 
parliament,  fortified  Bridgewater  and  Barnstaple, 
and  beat  Sir  William  waller  at  the  battie  of 
Roundway  Down,  as  I  shall  mention  more  par- 
ticularly when  I  come  to  recite  the  part  of  my 
own  travels  that  way. 

In  the  north,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  seearad 
all  the  country,  garrisoned  York,  Scarborough, 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Pontefract,  Leeds,  and  all 
the  considerable  places,  and  took  the  field  with  a 
very  good  armv,  though  afterwards  he  proved 
more  unsuccessftil  than  the  rest,  having  the  whole 

Eower  of  a  kingdom  at  his  back,  the  Scots  coming 
1  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  indeed  was  the  general  turn  of  the 
scale  of  the  war ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Scotch  army,  the  king  had  most  certainly  re^ 
duced  the  Parliament,  at  least  to  good  terms  of 
peace,  in  two  years*  time. 

The  king*s  force  at  Shrewsbury  I  have  related 
already :  the  alacrity  of  the  gentry  filled  him  with 
hopes,  and  all  his  army  with  rigour,  and  the  9th 
of  October,  1642^  his  majesty  gave  orders  to 
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inarch.  The  Earl  of  Eiaex  had  spent  above  a 
month  after  his  leaving  London  (for  he  went 
thence  the  9th  of  September)  in  modelling  and 
drawing  together  his  forces :  his  rendesvoiis  was 
at  St  Alban*s,  from  whence  he  marched  to  North- 
ampton, Coventry,  and  Warwick,  and  leaving 
gairisons  in  them,  he  comes  on  to  Worcester. 

Being  thus  advanced,  he  possesses  Oiford,  as 
I  noted  before,  Banbury,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester,  out  of  all  which  places,  except  Olou- 
eeeter,  we  drove  him  back  to  London  in  a  very 
little  while. 

Sir  John  Biron  had  raised  a  very  good  party  of 
five  hundred  horse,  mostly  gentlemen,  for  the 
king,  and  had  nossessed  Oiford ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lord  Say  quitted  it,  being  now  but 
an  open  town,  and  retreated  to  Worcester ;  from 
whence,  on  theiapproach  of  Essex's  army,  be 
retreated  to  the  king. 

And  now  all  things  grew  ripe  Ibr  action,  both 
parties  having  secured  their  poets,  and  settled 
their  schemes  of  the  war,  taking  their  posU  and 
plaoei  as  their  measures  and  opportunities  di. 
reoted.  The  field  was  next  in  their  eye,  and.the 
soldiers  began  to  inquire  when  they  should  fight, 
for  as  yet  were  had  been  little  or  no  blood  drawn, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  enough  of  it; 
for  I  believe  1  may  challenge  all  the  historians  in 
Europe  to  tell  me  of  any  war  in  the  world  where, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  there  were  so  many 
pitched  battles,  sieges,  fights,  and  skirmishes,  as 
m  this  war. 

We  never  encamped  or  intrenched,  never  for- 
tified the  avenues  to  our  posts,  or  lay  fenced  with 
rivers  and  defiles.  Here  were  no  leaguers  in  the 
field,  as  at  the  story  of  Nuremberg ;  neither  had 
our  soldiers  any  tents,  or  what  Uiey  call  heavy 
baggage.  It  was  the  general  maxim  of  this  war, 
M^here  is  the  enemy  ?  Let  us  go  and  fight  them: 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enemy  was  coming, 
What  was  to  be  done?  Why,  what  should  be 
done  ?    Draw  out  into  the  field  and  fight  them. 

I  cannot  say  it  was  the  prudence  of  tne  parties, 
and  had  the  king  fought  less  he  had  gained  more; 
and  I  shall  remark  several  times  when  the  eager- 
ness of  fighting  was  the  worst  counsel,  and 
proved  our  loss.  This  benefit,  however,  hap- 
pened in  general  to  the  country,  that  it  made  a 
quick,  tlwugh  a  bloody,  end  of  the  war,  which 
otheririse  hwl  lasted  till  it  mig^t  have  mined  the 
whole  nation. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  king's  army  was 
in  lUU  march ;  his  majesty,  generalisiimo ;  the 
Eari  of  Undsey,  general  of  the  foot ;  Prince  Ru- 
pert, general  of  the  horse ;  and  the  first  action  in 
the  field  was  by  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  John 
Biron.  Sir  John  had  brought  his  body  of  five 
hundred  hone,  as  I  have  said,  from  Oxford  to 
Worcester ;  the  I«ord  Say,  with  a  strong  party, 
oeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  ex- 
pected in  the  town.  Colonel  Sandys,  a  hot  man, 
who  had  more  courage  than  judgment,  advanced 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  dragoons, 
with  design  to  beat  Sir  John  Biron  out  of  Wor- 
cester, and  take  post  there  for  the  parliament 

The  king  had  notice  that  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  designed  for  Worcester,  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons  to  face  the  enemy,  and  bring  off  Sir 
John  Biron.    This  his  majesty  did  to  amuse  the 


Eari  of  Essex,  that  he  might  expect  him  that 
way ;  whereas  the  king's  design  was  to  gel  be- 
tween the  Eari  of  Essex's  army  and  the  dtv  of 
London,  and  his  mi^jesty's  end  was  doubly  an- 
swered, for  he  not  only  drew  Essex  on  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he  spent  more  time  than  he  needed,^ 
but  he  beat  the  party  into  the  bargain. 

I  went  volunteer  in  this  party,  tuid  rode  in  my 
lather*e  regiment ;  for  though  we  n^ally  expected 
not  to  see  the  enemy,  yet  I  was  tired  with  lybg 
still.  We  came  to  Worcester  just  as  notice  wm 
brought  to  Sir  John  Biron  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  was  on  their  march  for  Worcester,  upon 
which  the  prince,  immediately  consulting  vhat 
was  to  be  done,  resolves  to  march  the  next  morn- 
ing  and  fight  them. 

The  enemy,  who  lay  at  Pershore,  about  eight 
miles  from  Worcester,  and,  as  1  believe,  had  no 
notice  of  our  march,  came  on  very  coofldently  In 
the  morning,  and  found  us  ready  drawn  up  to 
receive  them.  I  must  confess  this  was  the  blunt- 
est, downright  way  of  making  war  that  ever  was 


The  enemy,  who,  in  all  the  little  knowledge  1 
had  of  war,  ought  to  have  discovered  our  num- 
bers, and  guessed  by  our  posture  what  our  de- 
sign was,  might  easily  have  informed  themselves 
that  we  intended  to  attack  them,  and  so  might 
have  secured  the  advantage  of  a  bridge  in  their 
i^nt ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  these  methods 
of  policy,  they  came  on  at  all  hazards. 

Upon  this  notice  my  father  proposed  to  the 
prince  to  halt  for  them,  and  suiTer  ourselves  to  be 
attacked,  sfaice  we  found  them  willing  to  give  us 
the  advantage.  The  prince  approved  of  the  ad- 
vice, so  we  halted  within  view  of  a  bridge,  leav- 
ing space  enough  on  our  front  for  about  half  the 
number  of  their  force  to  pan  and  draw  up ;  and  it 
the  bridge  was  posted  about  fifty  dragoons,  with 
orders  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
as  if  they  had  been  afraid. 

On  tlie  right  of  the  road  was  a  ditch,  and  a  very 
high  bank  behind,  where  we  had  placed  three 
hundred  dragoons,  with  orders  to  lie  flat  on  their 
faces  tOl  the  enemy  had  pasted  the  bridgcandto 
let  fly  among  them  assoon  as  our  trumpets  sounded 
a  charge. 

Nobody  but  Colonel  Sandys  would  have  been 
caught  in  such  a  snare,  for  he  might  easily  have 
seen  that  when  he  was  over  the  bridge  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  him  to  ^gfat ;  but  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  was  so  much  in  their  mouths  (for  that 
was  the  word  for  that  dav)  that  thgr  took  Httle 
heed  how  to  conduct  the  host  of  the  Lord  to  their 
own  advantage. 

As  we  expected,  they  appeared,  beat  our  die- 
goons  from  the  bridge,  and  passed  it  We  stood 
firm  in  one  line,  wt&  a  reserve,  and  expected  a 
charge ;  but  Colonel  Sandys  showing  a  great  deal 
more  judgment  than  we  thought  he  was  master 
of,  extended  himself  to  the  left,  finding  the  ground 
too  straight,  and  began  to  form  his  men  inth  a 
great  deal  of  readiness  and  skill,  for  by  this  time 
he  saw  our  number  was  greater  than  he  expected. 

The  prince  perceiving  it,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  stratagem  of  the  dragoons  wouM  be  frustrated 
by  this,  immediately  chvges  with  the  horse,  and 
the  dragoons  at  the  same  time,  standing  upon 
their  feet,  poured  in  their  shot  upon  those  that 
were  pasring  the  bridge.    This  surprise  put  th 
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inta  nieh  dborder,  thai  we  had  but  little  work 
with  them ;  for  thong^  Colonel  Sandys,  with  the 
troops  next  him,  instjiined  the  shock  extremely 
weO,  and  behaved  themselves  gallantly,  vet  the 
oonfttsion  beginning  in  their  rear,  those  that  had 
not  yet  passed  the  bridge  were  kept  back  by  the 
fire  of  the  dragoons^  and  the  rest  were  easily  cat 
to  pieces. 

Colonel  Sandys  was  mortally  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner ;  and  the  crowd  was  so  great  to 
get  baok«  that  many  pushed  into  the  water,  and 
were  rather  smothered  than  drowned.  Some  of 
tbem,  who  never  came  into  the  fight,  were  so 
frightened,  that  they  never  looked  behind  them 
uotil  thev  came  to  Pershore;  and,  as  we  were 
afterwards  informed,  the  life-guards  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  had  quartered  In  the  town,  left  it  in 
great  disorder,  expecting  us  at  the  heels  of  their 
men. 

If  our  business  had  been  to  keep  the  parliament 
army  from  coming  to  Worcester,  we  had  a  very 
good  opportunity  to  have  secured  the  bridge  at 
Pershore ;  but  our  design  lay  another  way,  as  I 
have  ssiid,  and  the  king  was  for  drawing  Essex  on 
to  the  Severn,  in  hopes  to  get  behind  him,  which 
fell  out  accordingly. 

Es9ex«  spurred  by  this  aflVont  in  the  infimcy  of 
their  affairs,  advanced  the  next  day,  and  came  to 
Pershore  time  enough  to  be  at  the  funeral  of 
some  of  his  men,  and  from  thence  he  advanced 
to  Worcester. 

We  marched  back  to  Worcester  extremely 
pleased  with  Uie  good  success  of  our  first  attaek, 
and  our  men  were  so  flushed  with  this  little  vic- 
tory, that  it  put  vigour  into  the  whole  army*  The 
enemy  lost  about  three  thousand  men,  and  we 
carried  away  near  one  hundred  and  flftv  prison- 
ers, with  Ave  hundred  horses,  some  standards  and 
arms ;  and  among  the  prisoners  their  colonel,  but 
he  died  a  little  after  of  nls  wounds. 

Upoo  the  approach  of  the  enemy  Worcester 
was  quitted,  and  the  forces  marched  back  to  join 
the  king's  armv,  which  lay  then  at  Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  and  thereabout  As  tlie  king  expected, 
it  fell  out  Essex  found  so  mueh  work  at  Wor- 
cester to  settle  parliament-quarters,  and  secure 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford,  that  it  gave 
the  king  a  full  day's  march  of  him ;  so  the  king 
having  the  stait  of  him»  moved  towards  London ; 
and  Essex,  nettled  to  be  both  beaten  in  fight 
and  outdone  in  conduct,  decamped,  and  followed 

the  kmg. 

The  parliament,  and  the  Londoners  too,  were 
in  a  strange  consternation  at  this  mistake  of  their 
geaeral ;  and  had  the  king,  whose  great  misfor- 
tune was  always  to  follow  precipitant  advices,  but 
poshed  on  his  first  design,  which  he  had  formed 
with  very  good  reason,  and  for  which  he  bad 
been  dodging  with  Essex  eight  or  ten  days,  vis. 
of  marching  directly  to  London,  where  he  had  a 
^ery  great  interest,  and  where  his  friends  were 
not  yet  oppressed  and  impoverished,  as  they  were 
afterwartb,  he  had  turned  the  acale  of  his  affairs, 
and  every  man  expected  It,  for  the  members  be- 
gan to  diift  for  themselves  ;  expresses  were  sent 
on  tlm  heels  of  one  another  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  hasten  after  the  king,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  to  battle.  Some  of  these  letters  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  we  might  easily  discover  that 
the  parliament  were  in  the  last  confusion  at  the 


thoughts  of  our  oomfaig  to  London.  Besides 
this,  the  city  was  in  a  worse  fright  than  the  house, 
and  the  great  moving  men  began  to  go  out  of  town. 
In  short,  they  expected  us,  and  we  expected  to 
come ;  but  Providence,  lor  our  ruin,  bad  other- 
wise determined  it 

Essex,  upon  news  of  the  king's  march,  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  parliament's  letters,  made 
long  marches  after  us,  and  on  the  23rd  of  October 
reached  the  town  of  Keynton,  in  Warwickshire. 

The  king  was  almost  as  far  as  Banburv,  and 
there  called  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  the  old 
officers  that  foresaw  the  advantage  the  king  had, 
the  concern  the  city  was  in,  and  the  vast  addi- 
tion both  to  the  reputation  of  his  forces  and  the 
increase  of  his  interest  it  would  be,  if  the  king 
could  nin  that  point,  uiged  the  king  to  march 
on  to  London. 

Prince  Rupert  and  the  tnth  colonels  pressed 
for  fighting,  told  the  king  it  dispirited  their  men 
to  march  with  the  enemy  at  tJieir  heels ;  that 
the  parliament  army  was  inferior  to  him  by  six 
thousand  men,  and  latigued  with  hasty  marching ; 
that  their  orders  being  to  fight,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  post  himself  to  advantage,  and  re- 
ceive them  to  their  destruction ;  that  the  action 
near  Worcester  had  let  him  know  how  easy  it 
was  to  deal  with  a  rash  enemy ;  and  that  it  was 
a  dishonour  for  him,  whose  forces  were  so  much 
superior,  to  be  pursued  by  his  subjects  in  re- 
bellion. 

These  and  the  like  arguments  prevailed  with 
the  king  to  alter  his  wiser  measures,  and  resolve 
to  fight  Nor  was  this  all :  when  a  resolution  of 
fighting  was  taken,  that  part  of  the  advice  which 
they  who  were  for  fighting  gave-* as  a  reason 
for  thefr  opinion,  was  forgot  And,  instead  of 
halting,  and  posting  ourselves  to  advantage  till 
the  enemy  came  up,  we  were  ordered  to  march 
back  and  meet  them. 

Nay,  so  eager  was  the  prince  for  fighting,  that 
when,  from  the  top  of  Edgehill,  the  enemy's  army 
was  descried  in  the  bottom  between  them  and  the 
town  of  Keynton,  and  that  the  enemy  had  bid  us 
defiance,  by  discharging  three  cannons,  we  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  answering  with  two 
shot  from  our  army,  we  must  needs  forsake  the 
advantages  of  the  hills,  which  tjiey  must  have 
mounted  under  the  command  of  our  cannon,  and 
march  down  to  them  into  the  plain. 

I  confess  I  thought  here  was  a  great  deal  more 
gallantry  than  dismtion,  for  it  was  plainly  taking 
an  advantage  out  of  our  own  hands,  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  for  an  enemy 
that  must  fight  may  always  be  fought  with  to 
advantage. 

My  old  hero,  the  glorious  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  as  forward  to  fipit  as  any  man  of  true  valour 
mixed  with  any  policy  need  to  be,  or  ought  to  be ; 
but  he  used  to  say,  **  An  enemy,  rednoed  to  a 
necessity  of  fighting,  is  half  beaten.** 

It  is  true,  we  were  all  but  young  in  the  war: 
the  soldiers  hot  and  forward,  and  eageriy  desired 
to  come  to  hands  with  the  enemy.  But  I  take 
the  more  notice  of  it  here,  because  the  king  hi 
this  acted  against  his  own  measures,  for  it  was 
the  king  hiiMelf  had  laid  the  desiffu  of  getting  the 
start  of  Essex,  and  marching  to  London. 

His  friends  had  faivited  mm  thither,  and  ex- 
pected him,  and  suffered  deeply  for  the  omission. 


•Bd  yet  be  gmte  way  to  theee  haitf  eoaiMeb,  and 
taflfered  hie  jodgmeot  to  be  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voioei— an  error,  I  eay,  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  never  guilty  of ;  for  if  all  the  officen 
at  a  oooneil  of  war  were  of  diflbrent  opinion,  yet, 
unJesi  their  reaaont  mastered  hie  judgment,  their 
votes  never  altered  hie  measures ;  but  this  wa? 
the  error  of  our  mod  but  unfortunate  master 
three  tioMS  in  thtt  war,  and  pardculariy  in  two 
of  the  greatest  battles,  this  of  Edg^bOl,  and  that 
of  Naseby. 

The  resolution  for  fighting  being  published  in 
the  amy,  gave  a  universal  toy  to  the  soklien, 
who  eiprMsed  an  eitraoroinary  ardour  for 
fighting. 

I  remember  ray  Ibther,  talktaig  with  me  about 
it,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  approaching 
battle. 

I  told  hfan  I  thought  the  king  had  done  very 
well ;  for  at  that  time  I  did  not  consult  the  ex- 
tent of  the  design,  and  had  a  mighty  mind,  like 
other  rash  people,  to  see  it  brought  to  a  dav,  which 
made  me  answer  my  fother,  *'  Sir,  I  douM  there 
win  be  but  Indifferent  doings  on  both  sides  be- 
tween two  armies,  both  nuide  up  of  fresh  men 
that  have  never  s^n  anv  service." 

My  father  minded  little  what  I  spoke  of  that ; 
but  when  I  seemed  pleased  that  the  king  had 
resolved  to  fight,  he  looked  angrily  at  me,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  I  could  see  no  forther  foto 
things. 

•*  I  ten  yon,**  added  he  hastfly,  « If  the  king 
should  kin  and  take  prisoners  this  whole  army, 
general  and  aU,  the  parliament  will  have  the  vic- 
tory ;  for  we  have  lost  more  by  slipning  this  op- 
portunity of  getting  into  London  tnan  we  shall 
ever  get  by  ten  batties.** 

I  saw  enough  of  this  afterwards  to  convince  me 
of  the  weight  of  what  my  father  said,  and  so  did 
the  king  too ;  but  it  was  then  too  late— advan- 
tages dipt  in  war  are  never  recovered. 

We  were  now  in  ftiU  march  to  fight  the  Eari 
of  Essex.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  the  24th 
of  October,  1642,  foir  weather  over  h^id,  but  the 
ground  very  heavy  and  dirty. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  top  of  Edgehffl  we 
discovered  their  whole  army.  They  were  not 
drawn  up,  having  had  two  miles  to  march  that 
morning,  but  they  were  very  busy  forming  their 
lines,  and  posting  their  regiments  as  they  came 
up.  Some  of  their  hqrse  were  exceedingly  fieu. 
tigued,  baring  marehed  forty-eight  hours  to- 
gether; and  had  they  been  suffered  to  Ibllow 
us  three  or  four  days'  march  further,  several  of 
their  regiments  of  horse  would  have  been  quite 
ruined,  and  their  foot  would  have  been  rendered 
unserviceable  for  the  present  But  we  had  no 
patience. 

As  soon  as  our  whole  army  was  come  to  the 
top  of  the  bin,  we  Were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  king's  army  made  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  indeed  they  were  a  body  of  as  gd- 
lant  men  as  ever  appeared  hi  the  field,  and  as 
well  furnished  at  all  points ;  the  horse  exceed, 
ingly  weR  accoutred,  being  most  of  them  gentie- 
tnen  and  volunteers,  some  whole  regiments  serv. 
ing  without  pay ;  their  horses  very  good,  and  as 
fit  for  service  as  could  be  desired. 

The  whole  army  were  not  above  eighteen' 
thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  not  one  thousand  1 


over  or  under,  though  wu  hid  besn  toM  tlwy 
were  not  above  twdve  thousand  $  but  they  bid 
been  rehiforeed  with  four  thomand  men  bm 
Northampton. 

The  khig  was  witiii  the  general,  the  E«i  of 
Undsey,  in  the  main  battle }  Prince  Roperteooi. 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  the  Marqoii  sf  Hert. 
ford,  the  Lord  WiOoughby,  and  several  odier  rerv 
good  oflioers,  the  left 

The  signal  of  battle  being  given  with  two  cto. 
non  shot,  we  raardied  hi  order  cf  battalia  dovn 
the  hill,  being  drawn  up  hi  two  lines  with  bodies 
of  reserve.  The  enemy  advneed  to  aestm  nod} 
mthe  same  form,  with  this  differsnoe  only,  that 
they  had  plaoed  their  cannon  on  the  rigfat,iod 
the  king  had  plaoed  oun  in  the  eoitre,  bdbre,  or 
rather  between,  two  great  brigades  ef  foot 

Their  cannon  began  with  us  first,  snd4idiome 
mischief  among  the  dragoons  of  our  left  wing; 
but  our  ofllcers  perceiving  the  Aot  took  the  men 
and  nrissed  the  horMS,  ordered  aB  to  sii|fat,uid 
every  man  leadfaig  Us  horse,  to  advaooe  in  the 
same  order ;  and  this  saved  our  men,  for  moit  of 
the  enemy'i  shot  flew  over  their  head^ 

Our  eannon  made  a  terrible  exseotion  opao 
their  foot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pnt  them 
faito  great  confu^on,  tiU  the  gen«ul  oblufdtbem 
to  halt,  and  changed  the  posture  of  mi  front, 
marching  round  a  small  risfaMr  gromdi  by  winch 
he  avoided  the  ftary  ef  our  artallery. 

By  this  time  the  wings  were  engatcd,  the  king 
bavtaig  given  the  signal  of  battie,  and  ordered  the 
right  wing  to  iUl  on.  Prince  Rupert,  wfae  eom* 
maoded  that  wing,  fell  on  with  soch  fii^,  ad 
pushed  the  left  whig  of  the  parihnent  may » 
effectually,  that  in  a  moment  he  filled  all  vitb 
terror  and  confusion.  Comflrissmy-gcnenl  Rm- 
sey,  a  Scotchman,  an  experieneed  ofllcer,  eom- 
manded  their  left  wing,  and  though  be  did  aD 
that  an  expert  soldier  and  a  brave  eonmsodff 
could  do,  yet  it  was  to  bo  purpose;  Ui  Hati 
were  fanmediately  broken,  and  au  overwhefaned 
in  a  trice. 

Two  regfanents  of  foot,  whether  as  port  «f  the 
left  wing,  or  on  the  left  of  the  main  body,  I  know 
not,  were  disordered  by  thefa*  own  ham,  nd 
rather  trampled  to  death  by  the  hotsee  then 
beaten  by  our  men ;  but  they  were  so  eotlTeij 
broken,  that  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  ther 
made  one  volley  upon  our  men,  kr  their  ow 
horse  running  away,  and  fUDUng  feel  oo  thne 
foot,  were  so  vigorously  followed  by  ui,  tint  the 
foot  nerer  had  a  momeni  to  nfly  or  look  be- 
hind them. 

The  pofait  of  the  left  whig  of  hone  were  m(  fo 

soon  broken  as  the  rest,  toA  three  rsgiaieDti « 
them  stood  firm  for  some  time ;  the  detteroos 
ofBcen  of  the  other  regiments  taking  the  opper- 
tunitv,  raUied  a  great  many  of  their  lesttered 
men  behind  them,  and  pieced  in  some  troopi  wim 
those  reghnents ;  but  after  two  of  three  chirf« 
which  a  brigade  of  our  second  Ihie,  felkminf  tbe 
prince,  made  upon  them,  they  also  were  trokie 
with  the  rest 

I  remember  that,  at  the  great  battJeof  Leipsc. 
the  right  wing  of  the  ImperiaKsU  bavine  faDco  lo 
upon  the  Saxons  with  Ukt  fory  to  thii,  bore 
down  all  before  them,  and  beat  the  Saxons  q«» 
out  of  the  fieU,  upon  which  the  soldkncncd, 
•*  Vletoria  U-Let  us  foDow." 
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•*  No,  00,'*  said  old  General  TOljr,  *•  let  them 
go,  and  let  as  beat  the  Swedes,  too,  then  all  is 
our  own." 

H»1  Prince  Rupert  taken  this  method,  and, 
Instead  of  Ibllowing  the  (ugitives,  who  were  dis* 
persed  so  effectually  that  two  regiments  would 
have  secured  them  from  rallying — I  say,  had  he 
(aMen  m  upon  the  ibot,  or  wheeled  to  the  left,  and 
Tallen  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  wing 
of  horse,  or  returned  to  the  asaistance  of  the  left 
wing  of  our  horse,  we  had  gained  the  most  ab80> 
lute  and  complete  victory  that  could  be,  nor  had 
a  thousand  men  of  the  enemyls  army  got  oflT. 

But  this  prince,  who  was  fml  of  fire,  and  pleased 
to  see  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  pursued  them  quite 
to  the  town  of  Keynton,  where  indeed  he  killed 
abundance  of  their  men,  and  some  time  also  was 
lost  in  plundering  the  baggage ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  day  was  lost 
to  the  king,  for  the  right  wing  of  the  parliament 
horse  could  not  be  so  broken. 

Sir  William  Ballbur  made  a  desperate  charge 
upon  the  point  of  the  king*B  left,  and  had  it  not 
been  lor  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who  were 
planted  in  the  reserve,  had  routed  the  whole 
wing ;  for  he  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
staggered  the  second,  who  advanced  to  ^eir  aa- 
sistance,  but  was  so  warmly  received  by  those 
dragoons,  who  came  seasonably  in,  and  gave  their 
first  fire  on  horseback,  that  lus  liury  waschedLed, 
and  having  lost  a  great  many  men,  was  forced  to 
wheel  about  to  his  own  men ;  and  had  the  king 
had  but  three  regiments  of  horse  at  hand  to  have 
charged  him,  Balfour  had  been  routed. 

The  rest  of  this  wing  kept  their  ground,  and 
received  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy  with  great 
Ermnesa;  after  which,  advancing  in  their  turn, 
they  were  once  masters  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
cannon. 

And  here  we  lost  another  advantage;  ibr  if 
any  foot  had  been  at  hand  to  support  these  horse, 
they  had  carried  off  the  cannon,  or  turned  it  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  fbot ;  but  the  foot 
were  otherwise  engaged.  The  horse  on  this  side 
foug;ht  with  great  obstinacy  and  variety  of  suc- 
cess a  great  while. 

Sir  Philip  StapyHon,  who  commanded  the 
guards  of  the  Eari  of  Essex,  being  engaged  with 
a  party  of  our  Shrewsbury  cavaliers,  as  we  called 
thexn,  was  once  in  a  fair  wav  to  have  been  cut  off 
by  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  wno  being  advanced  to 
fiill  on  upon  the  parliament's  main  body,  flanked 
Sir  Philip's  horse  in  thefa-  way,  and,  iadng  to  the 
left,  so  furioualy  charged  him  with  their  pflies, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  disorder, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men  and 
borsesL 

AH  this  while  the  fbot  on  both  aides  were  des- 
perately engaged*  and,  coming  close  up  to  the 
teeth  of  one  another  with  the  clubbed  musket 
and  push  of  pike,  fought  with  great  resolution, 
and  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  giving  no 
quarter  for  a  great  wlule ;  and  they  oontinu^  to 
do  thus  till,  as  if  they  were  tired  and  out  of  wind, 
each  party  seemed  willing  enough  to  leave  off  and 
take  breath. 

Those  which  suffered  most  were  that  brigade 
which  had  charged  Sir  PliiHp  Stapylton's  horse, 
who,  being  bravely  engaged  in  Uie  front  with  the 
enemy's  foot^  were,  on  the  sudden,  charged  again 


in  front  and  flank  by  Sir  William  Balfour's  horse 
and  disordered,  after  a  very  desperate  defence. 

Here  the  king's  standard  was  taken,  the  stan- 
dardRbearer,  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  being  killed : 
but  it  was  rescued  again  bv  Captain  Smith,  and 
brought  to  the  captain  tne  same  evening,  for 
which  the  king  knighted  the  captain. 

This  brigade  of  foot  had  fought  all  the  day, 
and  had  not  been  broken  at  last  if  any  horse  had 
been  at  hand  to  support  them.  The  field  began 
to  be  now  clear :  both  armies  stood,  aa  it  were. 
garinff  at  one  another;  only  the  king,  having 
rallied  his  foot,  seemed  inclined  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  began  to  cannonade  them,  which 
they  could  not  return,  most  of  their  cannon  boin . 
nailed  while  they  were  in  our  possession,  and  ali 
the  cannoniers  killed  or  fled,  and  our  gunners  did 
execution  upon  Sir  William  Balfour's  troops  for 
a  good  while. 

My  fktber's  regiment  being  in  the  right  with 
the  prince,  I  saw  little  of  the  fight  but  the  rout 
of  the  enemy's  left,  and  we  had  as  full  a  victory 
there  as  we  conld  desire,  but  spent  too  much 
time  in  it :  we  killed  about  two  thousand  men  m 
that  part  of  the  action,  and  having  totally  dis* 
posed  them,  and  plundered  their  baggage,  began 
to  tUnk  of  our  friends  when  it  was  ioo  late  to 
hdlpthem. 

We  returned,  however,  victorious  to  the  king 
just  as  the  battie  was  over;  and  the  king  asked 
Prince  Rupert,  **  What  news  ?"— He  told  him  he 
could  give  his  majesty  a  good  account  or  the 
enemy's  horse—-**  Ay,  by  6— kI  1"  said  a  gen- 
tleman that  stood  by  me,  **  and  of  their  carts 
too." 

Those  words  were  spoken  with  such  a  sense  of 
the  misfortune,  and  made  such  an  impression  in 
the  whole  army,  that  It  occasioned  some  ill  blood 
afterwards  among  us,  and  bat  that  the  king  took 
up  the  busmesB,  it  had  been  of  ill  consequence ; 
for  some  person  who  had  heard  the  gentleman 
speak  it,  informed  the  prince  who  it  was,  and 
the  prince,  resenting  it,  spoke  something  about 
it  in  the  hearing  of  the  party  when  the  king  was 
present. 

The  gentleman,  with  a  manly  freedom,  told 
his  highness  openly  he  had  said  the  words,  and 
though  he  owned  he  had  no  disrespect  for  his 
highness,  yet  he  was  still  of  opinion  the  enemy's 
army  might  have  been  better  beaten. 

The  pftice  replied  something  very  disobliging; 
the  gentleman  came  up  to  the  king,  and,  kneeling, 
humbly  besought  his  miyesty  to  accept  of  his 
commission,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  tell  the 
prince,  that  whenever  his  highness  pleased,  he 
waa  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

The  king  was  so  concerned  at  this  misunder- 
standing between  them,  that  he  seemingly  was 
very  much  out  of  humour  with  the  prince  about 
it.  However,  his  majesty  soon  ended  the  dis- 
pute, by  laying  bis  commands  on  them  both  to 
speak  no  more  of  it  for  that  dav ;  and  refusing 
the  commission  from  the  colonel,  for  he  was  no 
less,  sent  for  them  both  next  morning  in  pri- 
vate, and  made  them  friends  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  story. — We  came  ba';k  to 
the  kiog  time  enough  to  put  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
men  out  of  all  humour  of  renewing  the  fight ; 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  both  parties  stood 
gating  at  one  another,  and  our  cannon  playing 
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ttd  yet  he  gave  way  to  tliMe  haity  coQnioIa,  and 
fofferad  his  Judgment  to  be  ovetruled  by  a  ma- 
joHty  of  voioet^an  error,  I  «ay,  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  never  guOty  of ;  for  if  all  the  officett 
at  a  oooneil  of  war  were  of  diflbrent  opinion,  yet, 
nnlen  their  reasoni  mattered  hie  judgment,  their 
votes  never  altersd  his  measnres ;  hot  this  wa? 
the  error  of  onr  good  hot  unfortunate  master 
thi«e  times  in  thb  war,  and  partienlarly  in  two 
of  the  greatest  battles,  this  of  BdgehiD,  and  that 

of  Naseby. 

The  resolution  for  fighting  being  pubiished  in 
the  amy,  gave  a  uniTenai  toy  to  the  soldiers, 
who  expressed  an  eztraorolnary  ardour  for 
nguting* 

I  remember  my  Ibther,  talkfaig  with  me  about 
It,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  approaching 
battle. 

I  told  Um  I  thought  the  king  had  done  very 
wefl ;  for  at  that  time  I  did  not  consult  the  ex- 
tent of  the  desk^,  and  had  a  mighty  mind,  like 
other  rash  people,  to  see  it  brought  to  a  dav,  which 
made  me  answer  my  ikther,  *'  8ir»  I  doubt  there 
win  be  but  Indlfferettt  doiogs  on  both  sides  be- 
tween two  armies,  both  made  up  of  fresh  men 
that  have  never  s^n  anv  service.  ** 

My  &ther  minded  little  what  I  spoke  of  that ; 
but  when  I  seemed  pleased  that  the  king  had 
resolved  to  fight,  he  looked  angrily  at  me,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  I  could  see  no  fttrtber  tato 
things. 

^  I  teB  you,"  added  he  hastily,  « If  the  king 
should  kin  and  take  prisoners  this  whole  army, 
general  and  all,  the  parliament  will  have  the  vic- 
tory ;  for  we  have  lost  more  by  slipping  this  op- 
portunity of  getting  into  London  tnan  we  shall 
ever  get  by  ten  bat  ties.** 

I  saw  enough  of  this  afterwards  to  convince  me 
of  the  weight  of  what  my  father  said,  and  so  did 
the  king  too ;  but  it  was  then  too  late— advan- 
tages dipt  in  war  afe  never  recovered. 

We  were  now  in  ftdl  march  to  fight  the  Eari 
of  Essex.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  the  24th 
of  October,  1642,  fkir  weather  over  h^id,  but  the 
ground  very  heavy  and  dirty. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  top  of  Edgehill  we 
discovered  their  whole  army.  They  were  not 
drawn  up,  haviog  had  two  miles  to  march  that 
morning,  but  they  were  very  busy  formfaig  their 
lines,  and  posting  their  regiments  as  they  came 
up.  Some  of  their  hqrse  were  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued, having  marched  ibrty-etght  hours  to- 
gether; and  had  they  been  suffered  to  follow 
us  three  or  four  days*  march  further,  several  of 
their  regfments  of  horse  would  have  been  quite 
ruined,  and  their  foot  would  have  been  rendered 
unserviceable  for  the  present  But  we  had  no 
patience. 

As  soon  as  our  whole  army  was  come  to  the 
top  of  the  hin,  we  were  drawn  up  in  order  <rf 
battle.  The  king's  army  made  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  indeed  they  were  a  body  of  at  gu- 
fant  men  as  ever  appeared  In  the  field,  and  as 
wefi  furnished  at  all  points ;  the  horse  exceed- 
lt>gly  Well  accoutred,  being  most  of  them  gentle- 
men and  volcmteers,  some  whole  regiments  serv- 
ing without  pay ;  their  horses  very  good,  and  as 
fit  for  service  as  could  be  desired. 

The  whole  army  were  not  above  eighteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  not  one  thousand 


over  or  under*  thMgh  wn  had  been  told  they 
were  not  above  twdve  thoussnd ;  bat  they  had 
been  reinforced  with  km  thoussnd  men  bm 
Northampton. 

The  kmg  was  wHb  the  gensrsl,  ths  Esri  of 
Undsey,  in  the  main  battle }  Prince  Raperteon. 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  the  Msfqais  of  Hert- 
ford, the  Lord  Willouc^by,  and  sevoal  other  foy 
good  ofllcars,  the  left. 

The  signal  of  battle  being  given  with  two  eas. 
non  shot,  we  marched  In  onler  of  baltslia  <hnni 
the  hill,  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines  with  bodies 
of  reserve.  The  enemy  advmMed  to  meet  mmadi 
faithe  same  fom,  with  this  diflersnoe  only.tbit 
they  had  plaoed  their  eannon  on  the  rigfat,SDd 
the  king  had  plaoed  ours  hi  the  centre,  bdbre,  v 
rather  between,  two  great  brigades  ef  foot 

Their  cannon  began  with  us  first,  and  dkl  mbm 
mischief  among  the  dragoons  of  our  left  wing; 
but  onr  ofilcers  peraetving  the  shot  took  the  men 
and  ndssed  the  horses,  ordered  all  to  sliKfat,aiid 
every  man  leading  his  horse,  to  advance  h  the 
sane  order ;  and  this  saved  our  men,  for  moit  of 
the  enemy's  shot  flew  over  their  hesdi. 

Our  eannon  made  a  tenible  exeeotioo  npon 
their  foot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pat  them 
hito  great  conitasfcm,  till  the  general  obngsd  tbem 
to  halt,  and  changed  the  postnrs  of  US  frost, 
marehing  round  a  small  imog  grond)  by  wladi 
he  avoided  the  ftary  ef  our  artillery. 

By  this  time  the  wings  were  engaged,  the  king 
havhig  given  the  signal  of  bat^  andoideredthe 
right  wing  to  foil  oa  Prinee  Rupert,  »bo  eon* 
manded  that  wing,  fell  on  with  soeh  fury,  ssd 
pushed  the  left  wtog  of  the  parliament  sray  » 
effectually,  that  in  a  moment  he  filM  all  with 
terror  and  confusion.  Commhsary-gcoersl  Rsok 
sey,  a  Scotchman,  an  experienoad  olBcer,  eon* 
manded  their  left  wing,  and  though  be  didaO 
that  an  expert  soldier  and  a  brave  eoDiBsoder 
could  do,  yet  It  was  to  no  purpose;  Us  fines 
were  fanmediately  broken,  a&d  all  overwhshned 
in  a  trice. 

Two  regiments  of  foot,  whether  aspsrtofthe 
left  wing,  or  on  the  left  of  the  main  body,  I  koow 
not,  were  disordered  by  their  own  heme^  ^ 
rather  trampled  to  death  by  tiie  hoisei  than 
beaten  by  our  men ;  but  thev  were  so  taMf 
broken,  that  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  tbej 
made  one  volley  npon  our  men,  for  theb  oes 
horse  nmning  away,  and  ft^g  foal  on  thfie 
foot,  were  so  vigorously  followed  by  us,  that  the 
foot  never  had  a  moment  to  rally  or  k)ok  be- 
hind them. 

The  pofait  of  the  left  vrbg  of  horse  were  oot  10 

soon  broken  as  the  rest,  mi  three  reglnenti  of 
them  stood  firm  for  some  tfane ;  the  dexteroos 
ofilcers  of  the  other  regiments  taking  the  ojfor- 
tunitv,  rallied  a  great  many  of  thar  sesttered 
men  behind  them,  and  pieced  In  some  troopi  with 
those  regiments ;  but  after  two  or  three  aat^ 
which  a  brigade  of  our  second  Hne,  following  tbe 
prince,  made  upon  them,  they  also  were  brofc^ 
with  the  rest 

1  remember  that,  at  the  great  battle  of  LeipK 
the  right  wing  of  the  ImperiaHsU  having  fsU<o  m 
upon  the  Saxons  with  like  fbry  to  thii,  bore 
down  all  before  them,  and  bent  the  Saxom  (jom 
out  of  the  field,  upon  which  the  soldtars  cried, 
«•  Vletoria  U-Let  us  foDow." 
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**  No,  no,"  said  old  General  TfSty,  "  let  them 
go,  and  let  at  beat  the  Swedes,  too,  then  all  is 
our  own." 

Hftil  Prince  Rupert  taken  this  method,  and, 
instead  of  feUowinr  the  fugitives,  who  were  dis- 
persed 80  effectually  that  two  regiments  would 
have  secured  them  from  rallying — I  say,  had  he 
fallen  in  upon  tbe  foot,  or  wheded  to  the  left,  and 
fallen  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  enem3r*S  right  wing 
of  horse,  or  returned  to  the  asaistance  of  the  left 
ffiog  of  our  horse,  we  had  gained  the  most  abso- 
lute and  complete  Tictory  that  could  be,  nor  had 
a  thousand  men  of  the  enemy's  army  got  off. 

But  this  prince,  who  was  full  of  fire,  and  pleased 
to  see  tbe  rout  of  the  enemy,  pursued  them  quite 
to  the  town  of  Keynton,  where  indeed  he  killed 
abundance  of  their  men,  and  some  time  also  was 
lost  in  plundering  the  baggage ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  day  was  lost 
to  the  king,  for  the  right  wing  of  the  pariiament 
horse  could  not  be  so  broken. 

Sir  William  Balfour  made  a  desperate  charge 
apoo  the  point  of  the  king's  left,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who  were 
planted  in  the  reserve,  had  routed  the  whole 
wing ;  for  he  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
staggered  the  second,  who  advanced  to  their  as. 
listance,  but  was  so  warmly  received  by  those 
dragoons,  who  came  seasonably  in,  and  gave  their 
ftrit  fire  on  horseback,  that  his  fiury  was  checked, 
and  having  lost  a  great  many  men,  was  forced  to 
wheel  about  to  his  own  men  ;  and  had  the  king 
had  but  three  reg:iments  of  horse  at  hand  to  have 
charged  him,  BiJfour  had  been  routed. 

The  rest  of  this  wing  kept  their  ground,  and 
received  the  first  fiiry  of  the  enemy  with  great 
frmness;  after  which,  advancing  in  their  turn, 
they  were  once  masters  of  the  £ari  of  Essex's 
cannon. 

And  here  we  lost  another  advantage;  for  if 
any  foot  had  been  at  hand  to  support  these  horse, 
they  had  carried  off  the  cannon,  or  turned  it  upon 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  ibot ;  but  the  foot 
were  otherwise  engaged.  The  horse  on  this  side 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  and  variety  of  sug- 
ceas  a  great  while. 

Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  who  commanded  the 
guards  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  engaged  with 
a  party  of  our  Shrewsbury  cavaliers,  as  we  called 
them,  was  once  in  a  fair  wav  to  have  been  cut  off 
by  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who  being  advanced  to 
fi^  on  upon  the  pariiament*s  main  body,  flsoiked 
Sir  Philip's  horse  in  thefa'  way,  and,  fiunng  to  the 
leit,  so  furiously  charged  him  with  their  pikes, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  disorder, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men  and 
bortcs. 

Ail  this  while  the  foot  on  both  rides  were  des- 
perately engaged*  and,  coming  close  up  to  the 
teeth  of  one  another  with  the  clubbed  musket 
and  push  of  pike,  fought  with  great  resolution, 
^d  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  givfaig  no 

Suarter  for  a  great  whOe ;  and  they  continue)  to 
0  thus  till,  as  if  they  were  tired  and  out  of  wind, 
«ach  party  seemed  willing  enough  to  leave  off  and 
take  breath. 

Those  which  suffered  most  were  that  brigade 
which  had  charged  Sir  Philip  Stapylton's  horse, 
who,  being  bravely  engaged  hi  the  front  with  the 
enemy's  foot»  were,  on  the  sudden*  charged  again 


in  front  and  flank  by  Sir  William  Balfour's  horse 
and  disordered,  after  a  very  desperate  defence. 

Here  the  king'a  staDdard  was  taken,  the  stan- 
dard-bearer, Sir  Edward  Varney,  being  killed : 
but  it  was  rescued  agahi  bv  Captain  Smith,  and 
brougfat  to  the  captain  the  same  evening,  for 
which  the  king  knighted  the  captain. 

This  brigade  of  foot  had  fought  aU  the  day, 
and  had  not  been  broken  at  last  if  any  horse  had 
been  at  hand  to  support  them.  The*  field  began 
to  be  now  dear :  both  armies  stood,  as  it  were, 
gazing  at  one  another;  only  the  king,  having 
rallied  his  loot,  seemed  inclined  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  bi^gan  to  cannonade  them,  which 
thev  could  not  return,  most  of  their  cannon  bein . 
nuled  while  they  were  in  our  possession,  and  ali 
the  cannoniers  killed  or  fled,  and  our  gunners  did 
execution  upon  Sir  William  Balfour's  troops  for 
a  good  while. 

My  fother's  regiment  being  in  the  right  with 
the  prince,  I  saw  little  of  the  fight  but  the  rout 
of  the  enemy's  left,  and  we  had  as  full  a  victorv 
there  as  we  could  desire,  but  spent  too  much 
time  in  it :  we  killed  about  two  thousand  men  in 
that  part  of  the  action,  and  having  totully  dis- 
persed them,  and  {Sundered  their  baggage,  began 
to  think  of  our  friends  when  it  was  too  late  to 
hdp  them. 

We  returned,  however,  victorious  to  the  king 
just  as  the  battle  was  over;  and  the  kinj^  asked 
Prince  Rupert,  **  What  news  T— He  told  him  he 
oodd  give  his  nuyesty  a  good  account  of  the 
enemy's  horse——'*  Ay,  by  G— <i  P  said  a  gen- 
tlemaa  that  stood  by  me,  **  and  of  their  ourts 
too." 

Those  words  were  spoken  with  such  a  sense  of 
the  misfortune,  and  made  such  an  impression  in 
the  whole  army,  that  it  occasioned  some  ill  blood 
afterwards  among  us,  and  but  that  the  king  took 
up  the  business,  it  had  been  of  ill  consequence ; 
for  some  person  who  had  heard  the  gentleman 
speak  it,  mformed  the  prince  who  it  was,  and 
the  prince,  resenting  it,  spoke  something  about 
it  in  the  hearing  of  Uie  party  when  the  king  was 
present. 

The  gentleman,  with  a  manly  freedom,  told 
Us  liiglmess  openl)  he  had  said  the  words,  and 
thou^  he  owned  he  had  no  disrespect  for  his 
highness,  yet  he  was  still  of  opinion  the  enemy's 
army  might  have  been  better  beaten. 

The  prince  replied  something  very  disobliging; 
the  gentleman  came  up  to  the  king,  and,  kneeling, 
humbly  besought  his  miyesty  to  accept  of  hu 
commission,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  tell  the 
prince,  that  whenever  his  highness  pleased,  he 
was  ready  to  give  him  satisfimtion. 

The  king  was  so  concerned  at  this  misunder- 
standing between  them,  that  he  seemingly  was 
very  much  out  of  humour  with  the  prince  about 
it.  However,  his  majesty  soon  ended  the  dis- 
pute, by  laying  his  commands  on  them  both  to 
speak  no  more  of  it  for  that  dav ;  and  refusing 
the  commission  from  the  colonel,  for  he  was  no 
less,  sent  for  them  both  next  morning  in  pri- 
vate, and  made  them  friends  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  story We  came  ba-^k  to 

the  king  time  enough  to  put  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
men  out  of  all  humour  of  renewing  the  fight ; 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  both  parties  stood 
gaxlog  at  one  another,  and  our  cannon  playing 
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upon  them,  obliged  Sir  William  Balfour's  bone 
to  wheel  off  in  some  dliorder,  but  they  returned 
OS  none  again ;  which,  ai  we  afterwards  under- 
stood, was,  as  I  said  before,  for  want  of  both 
powder  and  flrunners;  for  the  cannoniers  and 
firemen' were  killed,  or  bad  quitted  their  train  in 
the  fight  when  our  horse  had  possession  of  their 
artfllery;  and  as  they  had  spiked  up  some  of 
the  cannon,  so  they  had  carried  away  fifteen 
carriages  of  powder. 

Night  coming  on,  ended  all  discourse  of  more 
fighting,  and  the  king  drew  off  and  marched  to- 
wards the  hills.  I  know  no  other  token  of  victory 
which  the  enerov  had,  than  their  lying  in  the 
field  of  battle  all  night,  which  they  did  for  no 
other  reason  than  that,  baring  lost  their  baggage 
and  prorisions,  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  and 
which  we  did  not,  because  we  had  good  quarters 
at  hand. 

The  number  of  prisoners  and  of  the  slain  were 
not  venr  equal :  the  enemy  lost  more  men,  we 
most  01  quality.  Six  thousand  men,  on  both 
sides,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  whereof,  when  our 
rolls  were  examined,  we  missed  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  We  lost  our  brave  general,  the 
old  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  of  his  wounds ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stradling,  Colonel  Lundsford,  prisoners; 
and  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  and  a  mat  many 
gentlemen  of  quality  slain.    (iVbit  10.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  carried  off  Colonel 
Essex,  Colonel  Ramsey,  and  the  Lord  St  John, 
who  also  died  of  his  wounds.  We  took  five 
ammunition  waggons,  full  of  powder,  and  brought 
off  about  five  hundred  horse  in  the  defeat  of  the 
left  wing,  with  eighteen  standards  and  colours, 
and  lost  seventeen. 

The  slaughter  of  the  left  wing  was  so  great, 
and  the  fiight  so  effoctnal,  that  several  of  the 
officers  rode  dear  away,  coasting  round,  and  got 
to  London,  where  thev  reported  that  the  parlia- 
ment army  was  entirely  defeated,  all  lost,  killed, 
or  taken,  as  if  none  but  them  were  left  alive  to 
carrv  the  news. 

This  filled  them  with  consternation  for  awhile; 
but  when  other  taessengers  followed,  all  was  re- 
stored to  quiet  again,  and  the  pariiament  cried  up 
their  victory,  and  suflldently  mocked  God  and 
their  general  with  their  public  thanks  for  it 
Truly,  as  the  fight  was  a  deliverance  to  them, 
they  were  in  the  right  to  giro  thanks  for  it  {  but 
as  to  its  being  a  victory,  nsitber  side  had  mnch 
to  boast  of,  and  they  less  a  great  deal  than  we 
had. 

I  got  no  hurt  in  this  battle ;  and  indeed  we  of 
the  right  wing  had  but  little  fighting:  I  think  1 
discharged  my  pistols  but  once,  and  my  carbine 
twice,  for  we  had  more  fatigue  than  fight  The 
enemy  fled,  and  we  had  little  to  do  but  to  follow 
and  Ull  those  we  could  overtake. 

I  spoiled  a  good  horse,  but  got  a  better  from 
the  enemy  in  his  room,  and  came  home  wearv 
enongh.  My  father  lost  his  horse,  and  in  the  fafi 
was  bruised  in  his  thigh  by  another  horse  tread- 
ing on  him,  which  disabled  him  for  some  time, 
and,  at  his  request,  by  his  majesty's  consent,  I 
commanded  the  regiment  in  his  absence. 

The  enemy  received  a  recruit  of  four  thousand 
men  the  next  morning :  if  they  had  not,  I  believe 
they  would  have  gone  back  to  Worcester ;  but, 


encouraged  by  that  rdnforeemeot,  they  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  had  a  long  debate  whether 
theycoQid  attack  us  again:  buCnotwithitandin^ 
their  great  victory,  they  durst  not  attempt  it, 
though  this  addition  of  streng^th  made  them 
superior  to  us  by  three  tbousind  men. 

The  kingi  indeed,  expected  that  when  these 
troops  joined  them  tliey  would  advance,  and  we 
were  preparing  to  receive  them  at  a  viDage  calkd 
Aino,  where  the  bead-quarters  continued  three 
or  four  days ;  and  had  they  really  esteemed  the 
first  day's  work  a  victory,  as  they  called  it,  tbey 
would  have  done  it :  but  they  thought  not  pro. 
per  to  venture,  but  marched  away  to  Warwick, 
and  from  thence  to  Coventry. 

The  king,  to  urge  them  to  venture  upon  him. 
and  come  to  a  second  battle,  sat  down  before 
iianbury,  and  took  both  town  and  castle,  and 
two  entire  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  troop  or 
horse  quitted  the  parliament  service,  and  took 
up  their  arms  for  the  king.  This  was  done 
almost  before  their  faces,  which  was  a  better 
proof  of  a  victory  on  our  side  than  aoy  they 
could  pretend  to. 

Rvm  Banbury  we  marched  to  Oxford;  and 
now  all  men  saw  the  parliament  had  made  a 
great  mistake  (for  they  were  not  always  in  the 
right  any  more  than  we)  to  leave  Oxford  without 
a  garrison.  The  king  caused  new  regular  works 
to  be  drawn  round  it,  and  seven  roysl  bastioos 
with  ravelins  and  outworks,  a  double  ditch,  coon* 
terscarp,  and  covered  way ;  all  which,  added  to 
the  advantage  of  its  situation,  made  it  a  fonni- 
dable  place,  and  from  thia  time  it  became  our 
place  of  arms,  and  the  centre  of  affidrs  on  the 
king's  side. 

If  the  pariiament  had  the  lumoar  of  the  field, 
the  king  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victory ;  for  all 
this  part  of  the  countrr  submitted  to  him. 
Essex's  army  made  the  beat  of  their  way  to 
London,  and  were  but  in  an  ill  condition  whea 
they  came  there,  especially  their  horse. 

The  pariiament  sensible  of  thia,  and  receiving 
daUy  accounts  of  the  progreta  we  made,  began 
to  cool  a  little  in  their  temper,  abated  of  their 
first  rage,  and  voted  an  addreaa  for  peace ;  and 
sent  to  the  king  to  let  him  know  they  were  d^ 
sirous  to  prevent  the  effusioa  of  more  blood,  and 
to  bring  tilings  to  an  acoommodatioo,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  "  a  right  understanding.** 

I  was  now,  by  the  king'k  partlcolar  favouft 
summoned  to  the  coundls  of  war,  my  fother  con- 
tinuing absent  and  ill ;  and  now  1  \Mgain  to  tluok 
of  the  real  grounds,  and,  whieh  was  more,  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  war. 

I  sav  I  now  began ;  for  I  cannot  say  thai  I 
ever  rightly  stated  mattera  in  my  own  auod 
before,  though  I  had  been  enough  nsed  to  blood, 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  people,  sackiDg  of 
towns,  and  plundering  the  ooontry,  yet  it  waa  in 
Germany,  and  among  strangers ;  but  I  found  an 
unaccountable  sadness  upon  my  apirits  to  see 
this  acting  in  my  own  native  country. 

It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  even  in  the  root  of 
our  enemies,  to  see  the  slaughter  of  them ;  snd 
even  in  the  fight,  to  hear  a  man  cry  for  quarter 
in  English,  moved  me  to  a  compession  which  1 
had  never  been  used  to ;  nay,  aomeiimea  it  looked 
to  me  as  If  some  of  my  own  men  had  been 
beaten :  and  when  I  beard  a  aoldier  cry,  **  ^ 
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God  I  I  am  shot,"  I  looked  behind  me  to  see 
which  of  my  own  troop  was  fallen.  Here  I  saw 
iDjFself  at  the  cutthig  of  the  throats  of  my  friends, 
and  indeed  some  of  my  near  relations.  My  old 
comrades  and  fellow-soldiers  in  Germany  were 
lome  with  us,  some  against  us,  as  their  opinions 
happened  to  differ  in  religion. 

For  my  part,  I  confess  I  had  not  much  reli- 
gion in  me  at  that  time ;  but  I  thought  religion 
rightly  practised  on  both  sides  would  have  made 
us  all  better  friends ;  and,  therefore,  sometimes  I 
began  to  think  that  both  the  bishops  of  our  side, 
and  the  preachers  on  theirs,  made  religion  rather 
the  pretence  than  the  canse  of  the  war :  and 
from  those  thoughts  I  vigorously  argued  it  at  the 
council  of  war  against  marchingto  Brentford  while 
the  address  lor  a  treaty  of  peace  from  the  parlia- 
ment was  in  hand ;  for  I  was  for  taking  the  par- 
liament by  the  handle  which  they  had  given  us, 
and  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  advan- 
t9ge  of  its  being  at  their  own  request. 

I  thought  the  king  had  now  in  his  hands  an 

opportunity  to  make  an  honourable  peace ;  for 

this  battle  at  Edgehill,  as  much  as  they  boasted 

of  the  victory  to  hearten  up  their  friends,  had 

sorely  weakened  their  army,  and  discouraged 

their  party  too.    The  horse  were  particularly  in 

an  ill  case,  and  the  foot  greatly  diminished,  and 

the  remainder  very  sickly :   but,  besides  this,  the 

parliament  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progress 

we  made  afterward,  and  still  fearing  the  king's 

sarprisiiig  them,  had  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Essex 

to  Londcm  to  defend  them,  by  which  the  country 

was,  as  it  were,  deserted  and  abandoned,  and 

left  to  be  plundered— our  parties  overrun  all 

places  at  pleasure. 

All  tbb  while  I  considered,  that  whatever  the 
»>ldiers  of  fortune  meant  by  the  war,  our  desires 
were  to  suppress  the  exorbitant  power  of  a  party, 
to  establish  our  king  in  his  just  and  legal  rights, 
but  not  with  a  design  to  destroy  the  constitution 
of  government,  and  the  being  of  parliament ;  and 
therefore  I  thought  now  was  the  time  for  peace, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  worthv  gentlemen 
in  the  army  of  my  opinion :  and,  had  our  master 
had  ears  to  hear  us,  the  war  might  have  had  an 
end  here. 

This  address  for  peace  was  received  by  the 
iiing  at  Maidenhead,  whither  this  army  was  now 
advanced,  and  his  majesty  returned  an  ansiver 
by  Sir  Peter  KilUgrew,  that  he  desired  nothing 
more,  and  would  not  be  wanting  on  his  part. 

Upon  this  the  parliament  name  commissioners, 
and  his  majesty  excepting  against  Sir  John  Eve- 
l>o.  they  left  him  out,  and  sent  others;  and 
desired  the  kbng  to  appoint  his  residence  near 
London,  where  the  commissioners  might  wait 

upon  him. 

Accordingly  the  king  appointed  Windsor  for  the 
place  of  treaty,  and  desired  it  might  be  hastened. 
Thus  ^  things  looked  with  a  favourable  aspect, 
whfen  one  unlucky  action  knocked  it  all  on  the 
head,  and  611ed  both  parties  with  more  implacable 
animosity  than  they  had  before,  and  all  hopes  of 
peace  vanished. 

During  this  progress  of  the  king's  armies,  wc 
were  always  abroad  with  the  horse  ravaging  the 
countryi  and  plundering  the  Roundheads.  Prince 
Rnpert,  a  most  active,  vigilant  party-man,  and, 
I  iLust  own,  fitter  for  such  than  for  a  general,  was 


never  lying  still,  and  I  seldom  stayed  behind ;  for, 
our  regiment  being  very  well  mounted,  he  would 
always  send  for  us  if  he  had  any  extraordinary 
design  in  hand. 

One  time,  in  particular,  he  had  a  design  upon 
Aylesbur}',  the  capital  of  Buckinghamshire ;  in- 
deed our  view  at  first  was  rather  to  beat  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town,  and  demolish  their  works, 
and  perhaps  raise  some  contributions  on  the  rich 
country  round  it,  than  to  garrison  the  place  and 
keep  it,  for  we  wanted  no  more  garrisons,  being 
masters  of  the  field. 

The  prince  had  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse  with  him  in  this  expedition,  but  no  foot: 
the  town  had  some  foot  raised  in  the  country  by 
Mr  Hambden,  and  two  regiments  of  the  country 
militia,  whom  we  made  light  of,  but  we  found 
they  stood  to  their  tackle  better  than  well 
enough.  We  came  very  early  to  the  town,  and 
thought  they  had  no  notice  of  us :  but  some  false 
brother  had  given  the  alarm,  and  we  found  them 
all  in  arms ;  the  hedges  without  the  town  lined 
with  musketeers,  on  &at  side  in  puticular  where 
they  expected  us,  and  the  two  regiments  of  foot 
drawn  up  in  view  to  support  them,  with  some 
horse  in  the  rear  of  all. 

The  prince,  willing,  however,  to  do  something, 
caused  some  of  his  horse  to  alight,  and  serve  as 
dragoons;  and  having  broken  a  way  into  the 
enclosures,  the  horse  beat  the  foot  from  behind 
the  hedges,  while  the  rest  who  were  alighted 
charged  them  in  the  lane  which  leads  to  the 
town.  Here  they  had  cast  up  some  works,  and 
fired  from  their  lines  very  regularly,  considering 
them  as  militia  only,  the  governor  encouraging 
them  by  his  example ;  so  that  finding,  without 
some  foot,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done, 
we  gave  it  over,  and  drew  off,  and  so  Aylesbury 
escaped  a  scouring  for  that  time. 

I  cannot  deny  but  these  flying  parties  of  horse 
committed  great  spoil  among  the  country  people, 
and  sometimes  the  prince  gave  a  liberty  to  some 
cruelties  which  were  not  at  all  for  the  king's 
interest ;  because  it  being  still  upon  our  own 
country,  and  the  khig*s  own  subjects,  whom,  in 
oil  his  declarations,  he  protested  to  be  careful  of, 
it  seemed  to  contradict  all  those  protestations 
and  declarations,  and  served  to  aggravate  and 
exasperate  the  common  people ;  and  the  king's 
enemies  made  all  the  advantages  of  it  that  were 
possible,  by  crying  out  of  twice  as  many  extra- 
vagancies as  were  committed. 

It  is  true  the  king,  who  naturally  abhorred 
such  things,  could  not  restrain  his  men,  nor  his 
generals,  so  absolutely  as  he  would  have  done. 
The  war  on  his  side  was  voluntarily ;  manv  gen- 
tiemen  served  him  at  their  own  charge,  and  some 
paid  whole  regiments  themselves. 

Sometimes  also  the  king's  affairs  were  stalghtor 
than  ordinary,  and  his  men  were  not  very  well 
paid,  and  this  obliged  him  to  wink  at  their  ex- 
cursions upon  the  country,  though  he  did  not 
approve  of  them ;  and  yet  I  must  own,  that  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  the  war  was  hot. 
test  there  never  was  seen  that  ruin  and  depopu- 
lation, murders,  ravishments,  and  barbarities, 
which  I  have  seen  even  among  protestant  ar- 
mies abroad  in  Germany,  and  other  foreign  parts 
of  the  world:  and  if  the  parliament  had  seen 
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Ihow  thlon  ibroid  m  I  had,  ihaf  wooM  not 
hgyn  oomplaioed. 

Tlie  moft  I  bavs  leen  was  phmderiag  the 
towns  for  provifioiis,  drinking  tneir  beer,  and 
tuninf  our  horiee  into  their  fields  or  itaeks  of 
eom,  uid  sometimes  the  soldien  would  be  m  little 
rude  with  the  wenches;  but,  alas  I  what  was 
this  to  Count  Tillj's  ravaces  In  Saxony?  or 
what  was  oar  taking  of  Leieester  by  storm, 
where  ther  cried  out  of  onr  barbarities,  to  tlie 
saiAhig  of  New  Brandenbmv,  or  the  takfaig  of 
MagdM>arg? 

ffi  Leicester,  of  seven  or  eight  tlioosaiid  people 
in  the  town,  three  hundred  were  kUted:  in 
Magdeburg,  of  twenty-ftve  thousand,  scarce  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  were  left,  and  the  whole 
town  burnt  to  ashes.  I  myself  have  seen  si^een 
or  eighteen  villages  on  lire  in  a  day,  and  the 
people  driven  away  from  their  dwellings  like 
nerds  of  cattle,  the  men  murdered,  the  women 
stripped,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  them 
together,  after  they  had  salTered  all  the  indign!- 
tles  and  abuses  of  the  soldiers,  driven  stark 
naked  in  the  winter  through  the  great  towns  to 
seek  shelter  and  relief  from  the  charity  of  their 
enemies. 

I  do  not  instance  these  gftatar  barbarities  to 
jtt^Ky  lesser  actloiis,  which  are  neverthdess 
irregular ;  but  I  do  say,  that,  drcumstaaoes  eon- 
sidmd,  this  war  was  saanaged  with  as  much 
humanity  on  both  sides  as  could  be  expected, 
especially  considering  the  animosity  of  partiea. 

But  to  return  to  the  prince— he  had  not 
always  the  same  success  in  these  entenirises,  for 
sometimes  we  came  shoft  home :  and  I  cannot 
omit  one  pleasant  adventure  which  happened  to 
a  party  of  ours  in  one  of  these  exounions  into 
Buckinghamshire. 

The  major  of  our  regiment  was  soundly 
beaten  by  a  party  which,  as  I  may  say,  was  led 
by  a  woman,  and  if  I  had  not  rescued  Mm,  I 
know  not  but  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  that 
woman.  It  teems  our  men  had  besieged  some 
fortified  house  about  Oxfordshire,  towards  Thame, 
and  the  bouse  being  defended  by  the  lady  in  her 
husband's  ai>«ence,  she  had  yidded  tiie  house 
upon  a  capitulation ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
was,  to  march  out  with  aU  her  servants,  soldiers, 
and  goods,  and  to  be  cooveved  to  Thame. 

Whether  she  thought  to  nave  gone  no  further, 
or  that  she  reckoned  herself  safe  there,  I  know 
not :  but  my  major,  with  two  troops  of  horse,  met 
with  this  lady  and  her  party,  about  five  miles 
from  Thame,  as  we  were  coming  back  from  our 
defeated  attack  of  Aylesbury. 

We  reckoned  ourselves  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  bad  lived  a  Utile  at  laige,  or  at  discretion, 
as  it  is  called  abroad ;  and  these  two  troops,  with 
the  major,  were  returning  to  our  detachment 
from  a  little  village,  where,  at  a  fhrmer's  house, 
they  had  met  with  some  liquor ;  and  truly  some 
of  his  men  were  so  drunk  they  could  but  jast  sit 
upon  their  horses.  The  major  himself  was  not 
much  better,  and  the  whole  body  were  but  in  a 
Mirnr  condition  to  fight 

Upon  the  road  they  met  this  partv.  Hie 
lady,  having  no  dea^  of  fighting,  and  being,  as 
she  thougw,  under  the  protection  of  the  arti- 
cles, sounded  a  pari^,  and  desfrod  to  speak  with 
the  officer. 


The  muoiv  as  drank  as  he  was,  could  tell  ber. 
that,  by  the  articles,  sha  was  to  be  sasnredoo 
ftirther  than  ThaoM ;  and  being  now  five  mOes 
beyond  it,  she  was  a  iafr  enemy,  and  therefore 
demanded  to  surrender  tbensslves  prisonen. 

The  lady  seemed  surprised ;  but  being  sensi- 
ble she  was  in  the  wrong,  oflered  to  compouDd 
for  her  goods,  and  would  hsve  giren  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  and,  I  thmk,  seren  or  eight 
horses.  The  major  would  certainly  have  taken 
It,  if  he  bad  not  been  drank ;  bat  he  refused  h, 
and  gave  threateolng  words  to  her  (blosteriog 
hi  language  which  he  thought  certainly  wooM 
frighten  a  woman,)  that  he  wouM  cut  them  aO 
to  l^ces,  and  give  no  quarter. 

The  lady,  who  had  been  mors  osed  to  the 
smell  of  powder  than  he  imagined,  eaBed  tome 
of  her  servants  to  her,  and,  consvMIng  with  them 
what  to  do,  they  all  unanimoaaly  eaconn^ 
her  to  let  them  fight  i  told  her  that  it  was  plua 
that  the  commander  was  drank,  and  aO  that 
were  with  him  were  rather  worse  than  Um,  and 
hardly  able  to  sit  their  horses ;  «id  that  there- 
fore one  bold  charge  would  put  them  aU  iato 
confusion. 

The  lady  consented,  and,  as  she  wu  a  wosutn, 
they  desired  her  to  secure  herself  among  the 
waggons ;  but  she  refosed,  and  told  them  hnvtij 
she  would  take  her  fete  with  them. 

In  short,  she  boldly  bade  the  major  defissce. 
and  that  he  might  do  his  worst,  shiee  the  had 
offered  him  feir,  and  lie  had  refosed  it:  her 
mind  was  altered  now,  and  she  wouM  give  him 
nothing,  and  bade  him  be  gone. 

Upon  this  she  gave  h^  leave  to  go  back  to 
his  men ;  but  before  he  could  tell  his  tale  to 
them,  she  was  at  his  heels  with  all  her  nea,  and 
gave  him  such  a  home  charge  as  put  his  men 
into  disorder ;  and  being  too  drunk  to  rallj, 
they  were  knocked  down  before  they  knew  what 
to  do  with  themselves,  and  fai  a  few  mioates 
more  they  took  to  a  plain  flight. 

But  what  was  still  worse,  Iho  men,  being  khw 
of  them  very  drunk,  when  they  came  to  run  for 
their  lives,  feD  over  one  another,  and  tumhM  o%'er 
their  horses,  and  made  such  work  that  s  troop  tS 
women  might  have  beaten  them  aU. 

In  this  pickle,  with  the  enemy  at  bisbeeU  I 
came  in  with  him,  hearing  the  noise ;  when  I  ap- 
peared the  pursuers  retreated,  and  seemg  wb^  & 
condition  my  people  were  in,  and  not  koowiof 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  I  contented  mvieif 
with  bringing  them  off,  without  pursoiog  tk 
other;  nor  could  I  ever  hear  positive^  who  this 
female  captain  was. 

We  lost  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  our  men,  and 
about  thfrty  horses;  but  vriieii  the  particulars  of 
the  story  were  told  us,  our  major  was  so  laughed 
at  by  the  whole  amy,  and  everywhere,  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  show  hhnself  for  a  week  or  afort- 
nij^t  after. 

But  to  reton  to  the  king :  hss  majestr,  ai  1 
observed,  was  at  Maidenhead,  addreewd  by  th« 
parliament  for  peace ;  and  WmdM>r  being  ap- 
pointed for  the  plaoe  of  treaty,  the  van  of  bis 
army  lay  at  Cohiorook. 

In  the  meantime^  whether  it  were  true  or  eoH 
a  pretence,  but  it  was  reported  the  parlianect 
general  had  aent  a  body  of  his  troops,  with  a  tn^ 
of  artlll6ry»  to  HaBmeiiBllh»  hi  order  to  f^' 


upon  MOM  put  of  our  army,  or  to  teko  iemo  od- 
vwoid  poit,  whioh  WIS  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
««u ;  wtiereupon  the  king  ordered  the  armj  to 
march,  and,  by  the  &Tour  of  a  thick  mitt,  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  Brentford  before  he  waa  dis- 
eoTcred. 

There  were  two  reffiments  of  foot  and  about 
fix  hundred  horse  in  the  town  of  the  enemy's  best 
troope:  these,  taking  the  alarm,  potted  them- 
sehrea  on  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
The  king  attackea  them  with  a  select  detachment 
of  his  beat  infontrjr,  and  they  defended  themselves 
with  incredible  obsdhaey. 

I  mast  own  I  never  saw  raw  men  (for  thev 
eooM  not  have  been  in  arms  above  four  montiui) 
act  like  them  in  my  life.  In  short,  there  was  no 
forring  these  men;  for  though  two  whole  bri- 
gades  of  our  Ibot,  backed  by  our  horse,  made  five 
Kveral  attacks  upon  them,  they  could  not  break 
them,  and  we  lost  a  great  many  brave  men  in 
that  action.  At  last,  seeing  their  obstinacv,  a 
party  of  hoTM  was  ordered  to  go  round  nom 
Ostmy;  and  entering  the  town  on  the  north 
side,  where,  though  the  horse  made  some  resist- 
ance. It  was  not  considerate,  the  town  was  pre- 
sently taken. 

I  led  my  regiment  through  an  enclosure,  and 
came  into  the  town  nearer  to  the  bridge  than  the 
rest,  by  which  means  I  arrived  first ;  but  I  had 
this  loss  by  my  expedition,  that  the  ibot  charged 
me  before  the  body  was  come  up,  and  pouring  in 
their  shot  very  foriouslv,  my  men  were  but  in  an 
IB  case,  and  would  not  have  stood  much  longer  if 
the  rest  of  the  horse,  coming  up  the  lane,  had  not 
found  them  other  employment. 

When  the  horse  were  thus  entered,  they  im- 
mediately dispersed  the  enemv^s  horse,  who  fled 
awny  towards  London,  and  felling  in,  sword  in 
hand,  npon  the  rear  of  the  foot  who  were  engaged 
at  the  bridge,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  except 
about  two  hundreid,  who,  scorning  to  ask  quar- 
ter, desperately  threw  theoraelves  into  the  river 
Thames,  where  diey  were  most  of  them  drowned. 
The  paifiament  and  their  party  made  a  great 
outciy  at  this  attempt;  that  it  was  base  and 
treacherous  whfle  in  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that 
the  king,  having  amused  them  with  hearkening 
to  a  trettty,  deigned  to  have  seised  upon  their 
train  of  artillery  first,  and  after  that  to  have  sur- 
prised  both  the  city  of  London  and  the  parlia- 
ment. And  I  have  observed  since,  that  our  his- 
torians note  this  action  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  honour  and  treaties,  though,  as  there  was  no 
cessation  of  arms  agreed  on,  nothing  is  more  oon- 
truT  to  the  lavrs  of  war  than  to  suggest  it. 

liiat  it  was  a  very  unhappy  thing  to  the  king 
and  whde  nation,  as  it  Ivoke  off  the  hopes  of 
peace,  and  was  the  occasion  ef  bringing  the 
Scotch  army  in  upon  us,  I  readily  acknowledge ; 
hot  that  there  was  anything  dishonourable  in  it 
I  cannot  aDow:  for  though  the  parliament  had 
addressed  to  the  king  ibr  peace,  and  such  steps 
were  taken  hi  it  as  before,  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
there  were  no  proposals  made  on  either  side  for 
a  rfsaatinn  of  arms;  and  aH  the  worid  must  allow 
that,  in  soeh  eases,  the  vrar  ooes  on  in  the  field 
while,  the  peace  goes  on  in  file  cabinet.  And  if 
w^  goes  on,  adndttmg  the  k)pg  had  designed  to 
the  surprise  the  city  or  parliainent,or  aH  of  them, 
it  bad  been  no  nunethanthe  custom  of  warallows. 


land  what  they  would  have  done  by  him  if  they 
could. 

The  treatr  of  Westphafia.  or  peace  of  Manster, 
which  ended  the  bloody  wars  of  Germany,  was  a 
precedent  for  this.  That  treaty  was  actually 
negotiating  seven  years,  and  yet  the  war  went  on 
with  an  the  vigour  and  rancour  imaginable,  even 
to  the  last ;  nay,  the  very  thne  after  the  condn- 
sion  of  it,  but  before  the  news  could  be  brought 
to  the  army,  did  he  that  was  afterwards  King  of 
Sweden,  Corolus  Gustavus,  take  the  city  of 
Phigue  by  surprise,  and  therem  an  inestimable 
booty. 

Besides,  aU  the  wars  of  Europe  are  foil  of  ex« 
amples  of  this  kind ;  and  therefiore  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  to  blame  the  king  for  this  action,  as 
to  the  iaimess  of  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  policy  of 
it,  I  can  say  little ;  but  the  case  was  tlui  :>-the 
king  had  a  gallant  army,  flushed  with  success, 
and  things  hitherto  had  gone  on  very  prosperously 
both  with  his  own  army  and  elsewhere :  he  had 
above  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  his  own  army, 
including  his  garrisons  left  at  Banbury,  Shrews^ 
bury,  Worcester,  Oxford,  Wallingibrd,  Abhigdon, 
Reading,  and  places  adjacent 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  armv  came 
back  to  London  in  but  a  very  sorry  condition  ;• 
for  what  with  their  loss  in  their  victory,  as  they 
called  it,  at  Edgehill,  their  sickness,  and  a  hasty 
march  to  London,  they  were  very  much  dimi- 
nished, though  at  London  thev  soon  recruited 
them  again.  And  this  prosperity  of  the  king's 
affairs  might  encourage  nim  to  strike  this  blow, 
thinking  to  bring  the  parliament  to  better  terms 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  king's  forces. 

But,  however  it  was,  the  success  did  not 
equally  answer  the  king's  expectation :  the  vigo- 
rous defence  made  by  Uie  troops  posted  at  Brent- 
ford  gave  the  Earl  of  Essex  opportunity,  with 
extraordinary  application,  to  draw  his  forces  out 
to  Turnham  Green ;  and  the  exceeding  alacrity 
of  the  enexQV  waa  such,  that  their  whole  army 
appeared  with  them,  making  together  an  army  of 
twenty.four  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  view  of 
our  forces,  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  city  regiments  were  placed  between  the 
regular  troops,  and  altogether  offered  us  battle, 
but  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  accept  it.  The 
king,  indeed,  was  sometimes  of  the  mind  to  charge 
them,  and  once  or  twice  ordered  parties  to  ad- 
vance to  begin  to  skirmish,  but,  upion  better  ad- 
vice, altered  his  mind;  and  indeed  it  was  the 
wisest  counsel  to  defer  the  fighting  at  that  time. 

The  parliament  generals  were  as  unfixed  in 
their  resolutions  on  the  other  side  as  the  king : 
sometimes  they  sent  out  parties,  and  then  called 
them  back  again.  One  strong  party,  of  near 
three  thousand  men,  marched  off  towards  Acton, 
with  orders  to  amuse  us  on  that  side,  but  were 
countermanded. 

Indeed  I  was  of  the  opinion  we  nnsht  have 

ventured  the  batUe ;  for  though  the  parliamenfs 

army  wero  more  numerous,  yet  the  dtv  trained 

bands,  which  made  up  four  thousand  of  their  foot, 

1  ■       ,  

» Oeatnl Ludlow,  faUa  «ll«Bai>i,'vsL ipstsiS,Mn» 
•-<<  Then  men  rammed  ftooi  Waxwick  to  LondoB*  astlihs 
menwhohadolicalaedariclacri  but  like  msn  Oat  had 


were  not  much  esteemed,  and  the  king  wu  « 
great  deal  itronger  in  hone  than  they ;  hut  the 
maio  rea«m  that  hindered  the  engagement  was 
want  of  ammunition,  which  the  king  having  duly 
weighed,  he  caused  the  carriages  and  cannon  to 
draw  off  ibst,  and  then  the  foot,  the  horse  conti- 
nuing to  face  the  enemy  tUl  aU  was  clear  scain, 
and  then  we  drew  off  too,  and  marched  to  lung- 
stoo.  and  the  next  day  to  Reading. 

Now  the  king  saw  his  mistake  in  not  conti- 
nuing his  march  for  London,  instead  of  facing 
about  to  fight  the  enemy  at  EdgehlU ;  and  all  the 
honour  we  had  gained  in  so  many  successful  en- 
terprises lay  hurled  in  this  shameful  retreat  from 
an  army  of  citisens*  wives ;  for  truly  their  appear- 
ance at  Turaham  green  was  gay,  but  uot  great. 

There  were  as  many  lookers-oQ  as  actors ;  the 
crowds  of  ladies,  apprentices,  and  mobility,  were 
so  great,  that  when  the  parties  of  our  army  ad- 
vanced, and,  as  they  thought  to  charge,  the 
coachmen,  horsemen,  and  crowd  made  such  a 
bustle  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  that  it  looked 
little  better  than  a  rout ;  and  I  was  persuaded  a 
good  home  charge  from  our  horse  would  have 
sent  their  whole  army  after  them ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  this  crowd  of  an  army  was  to  triumph  over 
us,  and  they  did  it,  for  all  tiie  kingdom  was  care- 
fuUv  ioformed  how  their  dreadful  looks  had 
frightened  us  away. 

Upon  our  retreat,  the  parliament  resented  this 
attack,  which  they  called  treacherous,  and  voted 
no  accommodation;  but  they  considered  of  It 
afterwards,  and  sent  sik  commissioners  to  the 
king  with  propositions;  but  the  change  of  the 
Kene  of  action  changed  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
now  they  made  terms  like  conquerors,  petition 
him  to  desert  his  army,  return  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  like. 

Had  his  majesty,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with 
the  full  reputation  they  had  before,  and  in  the 
ebb  of  their  affairs,  rested  at  Windsor,  and  com- 
menced a  treaty,  they  had  certainly  made  more 
reasonable  proposals;  but  now  the  scabbard 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away  on  both  sides. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  strengthen- 
ing parties  and  places,  also  in  fruitless  treaties  of 
peace,  messages,  remonstrances,  and  paper  war 
00  both  sides,  but  no  action  remarkable  happened 
anjnvhere  that  I  remember ;  yet  the  king  gained 
ground  cvcrj'where,  and  his  forces  in  the  north 
increased  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  ;  also  my 
Lord  Goring  (then  only  Colonel  Goring)  arrived 
from  Holland,  bringing  three  ships  laden  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  notice  that  the  queen 
was  following  with  more. 

Goring  brought  four  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  twenty  thousand  smaO  arms,  dl 
which  came  very  seasonably,  Ibr  the  king  was  in 
great  want  of  them,  especiaJly  the  powder.  Upon 
this  recruit  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  drew  down  to 
York,  and  being  above  sixteen  thousand  strong, 
made  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  give  ground,  and  re- 
treat to  Hull. 

Whoever  lay  still,  Prince  Rupert  was  always 
abroad,  and  i  chose  to  go  out  with  his  highness  { 
as  often  as  I  had  opportunity,  for  hitherto  he  was 
always  successful-  About  this  time,  the  Prince 
being  at  Oxford,  I  gave  him  intelligence  of  a  party 
of  toe  enemy  who  lived  a  little  at  large,  too  much 
for  good  soldiers,  about  Cirencester :  the  prince. 


glad  of  the  news,  reeolved  to  attack  thea;  and 
though  it  was  a  wet  season,  and  the  roads  ex- 
ceedittg  bad,  being  in  February,  yet  we  mardied 
an  night  in  the  dark,  which  occasioned  the  km 
of  some  horses,  and  men  too,  in  sloughs  sod  hdieii 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  ocesiioBed 
them  to  fall  into. 

We  were  a  very  strong  party  of  horse,  being 
about  three  thousand  horse  and  drstsoona,  and 
coming  to  Qrenoester  very  early  inthe  moning, 
to  our  great  satisfitction  the  enemy  were  perfectly 
surprised,  not  having  the  least  notice  of  oar 
march,  which  answered  move  ways  thsn  one. 

However,  the  Eaii  of  Stamford's  regiment 
made  some  resistance;  but  the  town  baviag  no 
works  to  defend  it,  saviug  a  slight  bresitwork  at 
the  entrance  of  the  roac^  witn  a  turnpike,  our 
dragoons  alighted,  and  forcing  their  way  over 
the  bellies  of  Stamford's  foot,  they  beat  tbem 
from  their  defence,  and  followed  tbem  closely 
into  the  town. 

Stamford's  regiment  was  entirely  cut  in  pieces, 
and  several  others,  to  ^e  number  of  about  eight 
hundred  men,  and  the  town  entered  without  ao j 
other  resistance.  We  took  twelve  hundred  pri- 
soners, three  thousand  arms,  and  the  county  ois- 
gadne,  which  at  that  time  was  oonsidersble,  for 
there  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  bsntU 
of  oowder,  and  all  things  in  proportion. 

1  received  the  first  hurt  I  got  in  this  war  at 
this  action ;  for  having  followed  the  dragoou. 
and  brought  my  regiment  within  the  barricado 
which  they  bad  gained,  a  musket-bullet  struck 
my  horse  just  in  &e  head,  and  that  so  effectualW, 
that  he  was  dead  in  an  histant.  The  faD  plunged 
me  into  a  puddle  of  water ;  and  my  man  baling 
brought  me  another  horse,  and  deaned  me  a 
little,  I  was  just  gettms;  up,  when  a  bullet  struck 
me  on  my  Idft  hand,  imich  I  had  just  clapped  on 
the  horse's  mane  to  lift  myself  into  the  nddlr. 
The  blow  broke  one  of  my  fingers,  and  braised 
my  hand  very  much,  and  it  proved  a  very  painful 
hurt  tome. 

For  the  present  I  did  not  much  concern  myself 
about  it,  but  made  my  man  tie  it  up  close  in  my 
handkerehief^  and  led  up  my  men  to  the  market- 
place, where  we  had  a  very  smart  brusb  with 
some  musketeers  who  were  posted  intbechurcb- 
yard;  but  our  dragoons  soon  beat  tbem  out 
there,  and  the  whole  town  was  then  our  ovq. 
We  made  no  stay  here,  but  marched  back  with 
all  our  booty  to  Oxford,  for  we  knew  the  enemy 
were  very  strong  at  Gloucester,  and  that  way. 

Much  about  we  same  thne  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, with  a  strong  party,  set  upon  LicbficKl 
and  took  the  town,  hut  eould  not  take  the  dow ; 
but  they  heat  abodv  of  four  thouiaod  men, 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John 
Cell,  of  Derbyshire,  and  Sir  William  Breretoo, 
of  Cheshire,  and  killing  six  hundred  of  them,  dis- 
persed the  rest. 

Our  second  campaign  now  began  to  open.  The 
kmg  marched  horn  Oxford  to  relieve  Readlug. 
which  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  forces: 
but  Colonel  Finding,  licutenant^vcmor,  Sir 
Arthur  Ashton  being  wounded,  surrendered  to 
Essex  before  the  king  could  come  up,  for  wbicJj 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  die,  but  the  king  forbore  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence. 


His  WHS  the  first  town  we  had  lost  in  the  war, 
IbritiD  the  snceen  of  the  king's  aflTaln  was  very 
enooanging.  This  bad  news,  however,  was  ovcr- 
baltnced  by  an  aooonnt  brought  the  king  at  the 
same  tfane,  by  an  express  ^cm  York,  thot  the 
queen  had  landed  in  the  nortli,  and  had  brought 
over  a  great  magaiine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
bciides  some  men. 

Some  time  after  this  her  majesty,  marching 
southward  to  meet  the  king,  joined  the  army 
Dear  EdgehiO,  where  the  first  battle  was  fought. 
She  brought  the  Ung  three  thousand  foot,  fifUen 
hmidred  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
fifleeo  hundred  banms  of  powder,  and  twelve 
tboosand  small  arms. 

Daring  this  prosperitv  of  tne  king's  aflbirs,  his 
annies  increased  mightily  in  the  western  counties 
abo.  Sr  WilUam  Waller  indeed  commanded  for 
the  parliament  in  those  parts  too,  and  particu- 
larly hi  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
where  be  carried  on  thdr  cause  but  too  ftist ; 
fbrther  west.  Sir  Mcholas  Flamming,  Sir  Ralph 
Hoptoo,  and  Sir  Bevfl  Greenvil  had  extended  the 
king^i  quarters  ftom  Cornwall,  through  Devon- 
ihire,  and  into  Somersetshire,  where  they  took 
Exrter,  Banstaple,  and  Bideford ;  and  the  first 
of  thcK  they  fortified  very  well,  making  it  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  west,  and  afterwards  it  was  the 
resideoce  of  the  queen. 

At  last  the  fonaous  Shr  William  Waller  and  the 
king's  forces  met^  and  came  to  a  pitched  battle, 
where  Sir  WIDiam  lost  all  his  honour  again.  This 
was  at  Rouodway-down  in  Wiltshire.  Waller 
had  engaged  our  Cormsh  army  at  Landsdown, 
and  in  a  very  obstinate  fight  had  the  better  of 
I  (ban,  and  made  them  retreat  to  the  Devizes. 

I  Sir  William  Hopton,  however,  having  a  good 
I  body  of  loot  untouched*  sent  expresses  and  mcs- 
{  Ksgen  one  at  the  back  of  another  to  the  king 
i  for  lome  hone ;  and  the  king  being  in  great  con- 
j  cem  for  that  army,  who  were  compoMd  of  the 
j  flower  of  the  Cornish  men,  commanded  me  to 
I  iiarch  with  all  poasible  secrecy,  as  well  as  expe- 
ditkw,  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  dragoons 
from  Oxford  to  join  them. 

We  set  out  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  to  avoid, 
if  pontble,  any  intelligence  being  given  of  our 
route,  and  soon  joined  with  the  Cornish  army, 
vben  it  was  aa  soon  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
WaDer,  and,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  was  as  for- 
ward to  fight  as  we. 

Aa  it  Is  easy  to  meet  when  both  sides  are  will, 
ing  to  be  found.  Sir  WOHam  Waller  met  us  upon 
RoQDdway-down,  where  we  had  a  fair  field  on 
both  aides,  and  room  enough  to  draw  up  our 

hone. 

Id  a  wotd,  there  was  Httle  ceremony  to  the 
VMk;  the  armiea  joined,  and  we  charged  his 
bone  with  so  much  resolution,  that  they  quickly 
%d,  and  quitted  the  field,  for  we  overmatched 
bim  in  horse,  and  this  was  the  entire  destruction 
of  their  army ;  for  their  infontry,  which  outnum- 
bered ours  by  fifteen  hundred,  were  now  at  our 
mercy;  some  foint  resistance  they  made,  just 
^Do^h  (o  give  us  occasion  to  break  into  their 
'uks  with  our  horse,  where  we  gave  time  to  our 
<M>t  to  defeat  others  that  stood  to  their  work, 
opon  which  they  began  to  disband*  and  ran  every 


way  they  could ;  but  our  horse  having  surrounded 
them,  inede  a  fearful  havoc. 

We  lost  not  above  two  hundred  men  in  this 
action.  Waller  had  above  four  thousand  killed 
and  taken,  and  as  many  dbpersed  that  never 
returned  to  their  colours.  Those  of  the  foot 
that  had  escaped  got  into  Bristol,  and  Waller, 
with  the  poor  remains  of  his  routed  regiments, 
got  to  London ;  so  that  it  is  plain  some  ran 
east,  and  some  west,  and  every  way  they  could. 
Mv  going  with  this  detachment  prevented  my 
being  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  which  Prmce  Rupert 
attacked  much  about  the  same  time,  and  it  sur- 
rendered in  three  days.  The  parliament  ques- 
tioned Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  governor, 
and  had  him  tried  as  a  coward  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  suspended 
the  execution  also,  as  the  king  did  the  governor 
of  Reading. 

I  have  Slten  heard  Prince  Rupert  say  they  did 
Colonel  Fiennes  wrong  fai  that  nfioir ;  and  that 
if  the  colonel  would  have  summoned  him,  he 
would  have  demanded  a  passport  of  the  puiia> 
ment,  and  have  come  up  and  convinced  the  court 
that  Colonel  Fiennes  had  not  misbehaved  him- 
self^ and  that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
defiend  a  city  of  that  extent,  having  not  above 
twelve  hundred  men  in  the  to?m,  excepting  some 
of  Waller*s  runaways,  most  of  whom  were  unfit 
for  service,  and  without  arms;  and  that  the 
citizens  in  general  being  disaffected  to  him,  and 
ready  on  the  first  occasion  to  open  the  gates  to 
the  king's  forces,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  kept  the  dty ;  and  "when  I  had  further 
informed  them,"  said  the  prince,  "  of  the  mea- 
sures 1  had  taken  for  a  general  assault  the  next 
day,  I  am  confident  I  should  have  convinced 
them  that  I  could  have  taken  the  city  by  storm 
if  he  had  not  surrendered.** 

The  king's  aflUrs  were  now  in  a  very  good 

rture,  and  three  armies  in  the  north,  west,  and 
the  centre,  counted,  in  the  musters,  above 
seventy  thousand  men,  besides  small  garrisons 
and  purties  abroad.  Several  of  the  lords,  and 
more  of  the  commons,  be^^  to  fall  off  from  the 
parliament,  and  make  their  peace  with  the  king, 
and  the  aiAdrs  of  the  parliament  heffun  to  look 
very  ill. 

The  dty  of  London  was  their  inexhaustible 
support  and  magazine,  both  for  men,  money, 
and  all  things  necessarv;  and  whenever  their 
army  was  out  of  order,  the  dergy  of  their  party 
in  a  Sunday  or  two  would  preach  the  young 
dtiiens  out  of  thdr  shops,  tne  labourers  from 
their  masters,  into  the  army,  and  recruit  them 
on  a  sudden ;  and  all  this  was  still  owinff  to  the 
omission  I  first  observed,  of  not  mardiing  to 
London  when  it  might  have  been  so  easfly  ef- 
fected. 

We  had  now  another  or  a  fairer  opportunity 
than  before,  but  an  ill  use  was  made  of  it.  The 
kmg,  as  I  have  observed,  was  in  a  very  good 
posture:  he  had  three  large  annies  rovii^  at 
large  over  the  kingdom.  The  Combh  army, 
victorious  and  numerous,  had  beaten  Waller, 
secured  and  fortified  Exeter,  which  the  queen 
had  made  her  residence,  and  was  there  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  mother  of 
the    Dncheaa    Dowager  of   Savoy,   commonly 
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known.  In  the  French  style,  by  the  title  of  M&. 
dame  RoyaL 

They  had  secured  Salisbury*  Sherborne  Castle, 
Weymouth,  Winchester,  and  Basinghoute,  and 
commanded  the  whole  country,  except  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Plymouth,  and  Lynn ;  all  which 
places  they  held  blocked  up. 

The  king  was  also  entirely  master  of  all  Wales, 
Monmouthshire,  Cheshire*  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire, 
and  all  the  towns,  from  Windsor  up  the  Thames 
to  Cirencester,  except  Reading  ana  Henley ;  and 
of  the  whole  Severn,  excepting  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  garrisons  in  every 
strong  place  in  the  north,  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  to  Boston  in  Lmodlnshire  and  Newark, 
upon- Trent,  Hull  only  excepted,  whither  the 
Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  were  re- 
treated, their  troops  being  routed  azid  broken. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix's  bagi^e,  with  his  lady  aod 
servants  taken  prisoners,  and  himself  hardly  es- 
caping. 

And  now  a  great  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  king's  quarters  what  enterprise  to  go  upon ; 
and  it  happened  to  be  the  very  same  day  when 
the  parliament  were  in  a  serious  debate  what 
should  become  of  them,  and  whose  help  they 
should  sedL,  and  indeed  they  had  cause  for  it ; 
and  had  our  councils  been  as  ready  and  well- 
grounded  as  theirs,  we  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  a  month's  time. 

In  this  council  the  king  proposed  the  march- 
ing to  London,  to  put  an  end  to  the  parliament, 
and  encourage  his  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in 
Kent  who  were  ready  to  rise  for  him ;  and  showed 
us  letters  from  the  Eari  of  Newcastle,  wherein 
he  offered  to  join  his  m^esty  with  a  detachment 
of  four  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot, 
if  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  march  southward, 
and  yet  leave  forces  sufficient  to  guard  the  north 
fit>m  any  invasion. 

I  confess,  when  I  saw  the  scheme  the  king  bad 
himself  drawn  for  this  attempt,  I  felt  an  unusual 
satisfiiction  in  my  mind,  from  the  hopes  that  we 
might  bring  this  war  to  some  tolerable  end ;  for 
I  professed  myself,  on  all  occasions,  heulUy 
weary  of  fighting  with  friends,  brothers,  neigh- 
bours, and  acquaintance  ^  and  I  made  no  ques- 
tion but  this  motion  of  the  king's  would  effec- 
tually bring  the  parliament  to  reason. 

AH  men  seemed  to  like  the  enterprise  but  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  who^  on  particular  viewt  for 
securing  the  country  behind,  as  he  called  it,  pro- 

K»8ed  the  taking  in  the  town  of  Gloucester  and 
ereford  first  He  made  a  long  speech  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  Massey,  governor  of  Gloucester, 
an  active,  resolute  man,  with  a  strong  party,  in 
the  heart  of  all  the  king's  quarters,  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  sally  out  and  surprise  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons,  as  he  had  done  Sudley  Castle 
and  others,  and  of  the  ease  and  freedom  to  all 
those  western  parts  to  have  them  fully  cleared  of 
the  enemy. 

Interest  presently  backed  this  advice,  and  all 
those  gentlemen  whose  estates  lay  that  way,  or 
whose  friends  lived  about  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
Bridgenorth,  or  the  borders,  and  who,  aa  they 
said,  had  heard  the  frequent  wishes  of  the 
country  to  have  the  dty  of  Gloucester  reduced, 
fell  in  with  this  advice^  alleging  the  consequence 


it  was  of  for  the  commerce  of  the  conntry  to 
have  the  navigation  of  the  Severn  free,  wfucb 
was  only  interrupted  by  this  one  town  from  the 
sea  up  to  Shrewsbury,  &c.  , 

I  opposed  this,  and  so  did  severs!  othen— 
Prince  Rupert  was  vehemently  against  it ;  ind 
we  both  offered,  with  the  troops  of  the  county, 
to  keep  Gloucester  blocked  up  during  the  kio^s 
march  for  London,  so  that  Massey  shoold  not  be 
able  to  stir. 

This  proposal  made  the  Eari  of  Woroater'i 
party  more  eager  for  the  siege  than  before,  for 
they  had  no  mind  to  a  blockade,  which  would 
leave  the  country  to  maintain  the  troops  all  the 
summer ;  and,  of  all  the  men,  the  prince  did  oot 
please  them;  for  he  having  no  extraordinary 
character  for  discipline,  his  company  was  not 
much  desired,  even  by  our  friends. 

Thus,  in  an  fli  hour,  it  was  resolved  to  sit  down 
before  Gloucester.  The  king  had  a  gaDaot  army 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  whereof  elcTen 
thousand  horse,  the  finest  body  of  ^ntleoQen  that 
ever  I  saw  together  in  my  life ;  theu*  horses  with. 
out  comparison,  and  their  equipages  the  fioest 
and  best  in  the  worid,  and  their  persons  English, 
which  I  think  is  enough  to  say  of  them.- 
(iVote  la) 

According  to  the  resolution  taken  in  the  ooon- 
cO  of  war,  the  army  marched  westward,  sod  sat 
down  before  Gloucester  the  beginning  of  August. 
There  we  spent  a  month  to  the  least  Durpose 
that  ever  army  did :  our  men  received  sequent 
afiVonta  from  the  desperate  sallies  of  an  inooDsi- 
derable  enemy. 

I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  on  the  misfortnocs 
of  this  seig&— our  men  were  strangely  dispirited 
hi  all  the  assaults  they  gave  upon  the  place-- 
there  was  something  looked  Kke  disaster  and  mis- 
management, and  our  men  went  on  with  an  fll- 
will,  and  no  resolution.  The  king  despised  the 
place ;  and  to  carry  it  sword  in  band,  made  do 
regular  approaches,  but  the  garrison  being  des- 
perate, made  the  greatest  slaughter. 

In  this  work  our  horse,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  fine,  had  no  employment  Two  thousand 
horse  had  been  enough  for  this  business:  th^' 
enemy  had  no  garrison  or  party  within  forty  m3rt 
of  us,  so  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  oo, 
with  Infinite  regret,  upon  the  losses  of  our  foot 

The  enemy  made  frequent  and  desperate  sal- 
lies, in  one  of  which  I  had  my  share.  I  ^^ 
posted  upon  a  parade,  or  place  of  arms,  with  part 
of  my  regiment,  and  part  of  Colonel  Goring's  tt- 
giment  of  horse,  in  order  to  support  a  body  of 
foot  who  were  ordered  to  storm  the  point  ofa 
breastwork  which  the  enemy  had  raised  to  defend 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town. 

The  foot  were  beat  off  with  loss,  as  they  alivar 
were  j  aod  Massey,  not  content  to  hare  be^fti 
them  from  his  works,  sallied  out  with  near  m 
hundred  men,  and  foiling  in  upon  the  foot,  ss  they 
were  rallying  under  the  cover  of  our  horse,  vf 
put  ourselves  in  the  best  posture  we  could  to  r^ 
oeive  them. 

As  Massey  did  not  expect,  I  suppose,  to  eogsT 
with  any  horse,  he  had  no  pikes  with  him,  wbich 
enoooraged  ns  to  treat  him  the  more  rudely. 
but,  as  to  desperate  men  danger  is  no  dong«r 
when  he  found  be  must  dear  bis  hands  of  us  ^^ 
fore  he  could  despatch  the  foot,  he  freed  op  to  OS. 
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fired  Irot  one  volley  of  his  flmaU  ihot,  and  fell  to 
battering  va  with  the  itocks  of  their  musliets  in 
luch  a  manner  that  one  would  have  thought 
they  had  been  madmen. 

We  at  first  despised  this  way  of  clubhing  us, 
and,  charging  through  them,  laid  a  great  many 
upon  the  ground,  and  In  repeating  our  charge 
trampled  more  under  our  horses'  feet,  and  wheel- 
ing thus  continually  heat  them  off  from  our  foot,' 
who  were  JQSt  upon  the  point  of  disbanding. 

[Jpon  this  they  charged  us  again  with  their 
fire,  and  at  one  volley  kiued  thirty-three  or  thirty, 
four  men  and  horses ;  and  had'  they  had  pikes 
with  them,  I  know  not  what  we  should  have 
done ;  but  at  last  charging  through  them  again,  | 
we  divided  them;  one  part,  being  hemmed  in 
between  us  and  our  own  root,  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
the  rest,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  retreated 
into  the  town,  having  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men. 

In  this  last  chane  I  received  a  rude  blow  from 
a  stoat  fellow  on  foot  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
masiet,  which  stunned  me,  and  fetched  me  off 
from  my  horse  ;  and  had  not  some  took  care  of 
me,  I  had  been  trod  to  death  by  our  own  men  : 
but  the  iellow  being  hnmediately  killed,  and  my 
friends  findixiff  izie  alivot  had  taken  me  up,  and 
carried  me  off  at  some  distance,  where  I  came  to 
mpelf  again  after  some  time,  but  knew  little  of 
what  1  did  or  said  that  night 

This  was  the  reason  ymy  I  say  I  afterwards 
understood  the  enemy  retreated,  for  I  saw  no 
more  what  they  did  then ;  nor  indeed  was  I  weU 
of  this  blow  for  ^  the  rest  of  the  summer,  hut 
bad  frequent  paina  In  my  head,  diczineises,  and 
fwimming,  that  gmve  me  some  fears  the  blow  had 
injured  the  »kull ;  but  It  wore  off  again,  nor  did 
ft  at  all  hinder  my  attending  mv  charge. 

This  action,  I  think,  was  tne  only  one  that 
looked  like  a  defeat  given  the  enemy  at  this 
siege :  we  killed  them  near  three  hundred  men, 
u  I  have  sakU  and  lost  about  sixty  of  our 
troopers* 

AJl  this  time,  whOe  the  king  was  harassing  and 
weakening  the  best  army  he  ever  saw  together 
during  the  whole  war,  the  parliament  generals,  or 
rather  preacher*,  were  recruiting  theirs ;  for  the 
preachers  were  better  than  drummers  to  raise 
volooteers,  zealously  exhorting  the  London  dames 
to  part  with  their  husbands,  and  the  city  to  send 
»me  of  their  trahied  bands  to  join  the  army  for 
the  relief  of  Gloucester ;  and  now  they  began  to 
ui\ance  towards  us. 

The  king,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Essex^s 
inny,  who  by  this  time  was  come  to  Aylesbury, 
iad  summoned  what  forces  he  bad  within  call  to 
oin  him ;  and  accordingly  he  received  three 
hoiisand  foot  from  Somersetshire ;  and  having 
.ittered  the  town  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  made 
fair  breach,  resolved  upon  an  assault,  if  possi- 
le,  to  carry  the  town  oefore  the  enemy  came 
P-  The  assault  began  about  seven  in  the  even- 
^L%  and  the  men  boldly  mounted  the  breach ; 
ut,  after  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  dispute, 
ere  beaten  out  again  by  the  besieged  with  great 
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Being  thus  often  repulsed,  and  the  Earl  of 
s^ex's  army  approaching,  the  king  called  a 
mncil  of  war,  and  proposed  to  fight  them. 

The  officers  of  the  norse  were  for  fighting ;  | 


and,  without  doubt,  we  were  superior  to  him  both 
in  number  and  goodness  of  our  horse,  but  the 
foot  were  not  in  an  equal  oondition;  and  the 
colonels  of  foot,  representing  to  the  king  the 
weakness  of  their  r^ments,  and  that  their  men 
had  been  greatiy  msheartened  at  this  cursed 
siege,  the  graver  counsel  prevailed,  and  it  was  re> 
solved  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retreat  towards 
Bristol,  till  the  army  was  recruited. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  dth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  king  having  before  sent  away  Us 
heavy  cannon  and  baggage,  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  Berkeley  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
came  the  next  day  to  Birdlip  Hills ;  and  under- 
standing, by  messengers  from  Colonel  Massey, 
that  the  siege  was  raised,  sent  a  recruit  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  into  tiie  dty,  and 
followed  us  himself  with  a  great  body  of  hone. 

This  body  of  horse  showed  themselves  to  us 
once  in  a  large  field  fit  to  have  entertained  them 
in ;  and  our  soouts  having  assured  us  they  were 
not  above  four  thousand,  and  had  no  foot  with 
them,  the  king  ordered  a  detaelmiettt  of  about 
the  same  number  to  fiice  them. 

I  desired  his  majestv  to  let  us  have  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  with  us,  whieh  was  then  ei^t 
hundred  men  in  a  regiment,  lest  there  might  be 
some  dragoons  among  the  enemy,  which  the  king 
granted ;  and  acconUngly  we  marehed,  and  drew 
up  in  view  of  them.  They  stood  their  ground, 
having,  as  they  supposed,  some  advantage  of  the 
manner  they  were  posted  in,  and  expected  we 
would  chaige  them. 

The  king,  who  did  us  the  honour  to  oommand 
this  party,  finding  they  would  not  stfr,  called  me 
to  him,  and  ordered  me,  with  the  dragoons  and 
mv  own  regiment,  to  take  a  circuit  round  by  a 
village  to  a  certain  lane,  where,  hi  their  retreat, 
they  must  have  passed,  and  wMch  opened  to  a 
small  common  on  their  flank,  with  orwit,  if  they 
had  engaged,  to  advance  and  chaige  them  in  the 
flank. 

I  marched  immediately ;  but  though  the  coon- 
try  about  there  was  almost  all  endosures,  yet 
their  scouts  were  so  vigOant  that  they  discovered 
me,  and  gave  notice  to  the  body ;  upon  wUch 
their  whole  party  moved  to  the  left,  as  ff  they  in- 
tended to  charge  me  before  the  king  with  his 
body  of  horse  could  come ;  but  the  king  was  too 
vigilant  to  be  so  circumvented,  and  therefore  his 
majesty,  perceiving  this,  sent  away  three  regi- 
ments of  horse  to  second  me^  and  a  messenger 
before  them  to  order  me  to  halt,  and  expeet  the 
e^my,  for  that  he  woidd  fdlow  witii  the  whole 
body. 

But  before  this  order  reached  me  I  had  halted 
for  some  time ;  for  fintfing  myself  discovered,  and 
not  judging  it  safe  to  be  entirelv  out  off  from  the 
main  body,  I  stopped  at  the  village,  and  causing 
my  dragoons  to  aught,  and  line  a  ti^ck  hedge  on 
my  left,  I  drew  up  my  horse  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  village  opening  to  a  common.  The 
enemy  came  up  on  tiie  trot  to  charge  me,  hot 
were  saluted  with  a  terrible  Are  firom  the  dra^ 
goons  out  of  the  hedge,  which  killed  them  near  a 
hundred  men. 

This  bebig  a  perfoct  surprise  to  them,  they 
halted,  and  just  at  that  moment  they  reoeivea 
orders  from  their  main  body  to  retreat;  the 
king,  at  the  same  time,  appearing  upon  some 


man  beigliU  in  their  rear,  which  obUged  them 
to  tMnk  of  retreating,  or  coming  to  a  general 
iMttle,  which  waa  not  their  deaign. 

I  had  no  oocadoa  to  follow  them,  not  hdng  in 
a  condition  to  attadi  their  whole  body ;  but  the 
dragoona,  coming  ont  into  the  common,  gave 
them  another  toIW  at  a  diitance,  which  readied 
them  eflbctnally,  for  it  kiUed  about  twenty  of 
them,  and  wounded  more;  but  tliey  drew  off, 
and  never  fired  a  ihot  at  ua,  fearing  to  be  eo- 
doaed  between  two  partiei,  and  lo  marched  away 
to  their  general'i  quartera,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
more  of  their  fellowi  killed,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  horiea.  Our  men,  after  the  country 
fashion,  gave  them  a  about  at  parting,  to  let 
them  aee  we  knew  they  were  aftmid  of  ut. 

However,  thia  retteving  of  GkNiceater  railed 
the  ipiritt  ai  wdl  aa  the  reputation  of  the  parlia- 
ment foroea,  and  waa  a  great  defeat  to  ua ;  and 
from  thia  time  tUnga  began  to  look  with  a  me- 
lancholy aapect,  f»r  the  proeperoua  condition  of 
the  kiog'a  aflUra  began  to  dedine. 

The  opportunitiea  he  had  let  slip  were  never 
to  be  recovered;  and  the  parliament,  in  their 
former  extremity,  having  voted  an  faivitatiott  to 
the  Soota  to  nulreh  to  thdtt  aaeiatance,  we  had 
now  new  enemlea  to  encounter,  and  indeed  there 
began  the  ndn  of  Ua  nu^^T**  nMn  s  for  the 
Earl  of  Newcaatle,  not  able  to  defbnd  himadf 
aplnat  the  Scota  on  hh  rear,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
cheater  in  Ida  fhmt,  and  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax  on 
hia  flank,  waa  evervwhere  routed  and  defeated, 
and  hia  fMcea  obl%ed  to  quit  the  fidd  to  the 
enemy. 

About  thia  time  it  waa  that  we  firat  began  to 
hear  of  one  Oliver  CromweD,  who,  like  a  little 
cloud,  roae  out  of  the  east,  and  apread  firat  faito 
the  north,  tOI  it  ibed  down  a  flood  that  ovar- 
wbelmed  the  three  Ungdomi. 

He  fhrat  waa  a  private  captain  of  hone,  but 
now  commanded  a  regiment ;  and  joining  with 
the  Earl  of  Mancheater,  the  first  action  we  heard 
of  Um,  which  emblaaoned  Us  fiune,  waa  at 
Grantham,  where,  with  only  Us  own  regiment, 
he  defeated  twen^-four  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goona of  the  king*s  fbrces. 

Then  at  Gainsborough,  with  two  regiments  of 
Us  own  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  he  defeated 
near  three  thouiand  of  the  Earl  of  Newcaatle*s 
men,  killed  Lieutenant- Oenerd  Cavendish,  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  commanded 
them,  and  relieved  Gafaisborough ;  and,  though 
the  wbde  army  came  in  to  the  rescue,  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Uncdn,  with  little  loss. 

The  next  wedi  he  defeated  Sir  John  Hender- 
son at  Winsby,  near  Horacastle,  with  sixteen 
regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  Umsdf  having 
not  half  that  number,  kiUed  the  Lord  Widdring- 
ton.  Sir  Ingram  Hopton,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  quality. 

Thus  tUa  firebrand  of  war  began  to  blase, 
and  he  soon  grew  a  terror  to  the  north ;  lor  ric 
tory  attended  Um  like  a  page  of  honour,  and  he 
was  scarce  ever  known  to  be  beaten  during  the 
whole  war. 

Now  we  b^gan  to  reflect  again  oft  the  miafor- 
tune  of  our  niaater*s  counsels :  had  we  marched 
to  London,  instead  of  besieging  Gloucester,  we 
had  finished  the  war  with  a  strAe. 

The  parllaBMBt*a  anny  waa  in  a  moat  despioa- 


IUe  condition,  and  had  never  been  recraited,  had 
we  not  given  them  a  month's  time,  which  we 
lingered  away  fitally  at  this  town  of  Gloacester; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  reflect — ire  were  a  dis- 
heartened army,  though  not  beaten  yet,  nor 
broken— -we  had  a  large  conntry  to  recruit  is, 
and  we  lost  no  time,  but  raised  men  apace. 

In  the  meantime  his  majesty,  after  a  ihort 
stay  at  Bristol,  made  back  again  towardi  Oxford 
with  a  part  of  the  foot  and  dl  the  horse. 

At  Cirencester  we  had  a  skirmish  again  with 
the  Earl  of  Essex :  that  town  owed  us  a  shrewd 
turn  for  hai-ing  handled  them  so  coarsely  before, 
when  Prince  Rupert  adxed  the  coonty  magazine. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  town  that  night  with 
Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  whose  rcffiment  of  hone  wu 
quartered  there  with  Cokmei  Spencer,  and  some 
foot ;  my  own  regiment  being  gone  before  to 
Oxford. 

About  ten  at  night  a  party  of  Eseex^s  men 
beat  up  our  quarters  by  surprise,  just  as  we  had 
served  them  befora :  they  fdl  in  with  oi  just  u 
we  wero  going  to  bed ;  and  having  beaten  the 
out-guarda,  were  got  into  the  middle  <rf  the  town 
before  our  men  could  get  on  horseback. 

Sir  Nlchdaa  Crisp,  hearing  the  alarm,  got  up, 
and,  with  aonte  of  his  clothes  on  and  some  oC 
came  into  my  chamber — "  We  are  all  ondoDe^" 
sdd  he :  *«the  Roundheada  are  upon  us."  ^'c 
had  but  little  time  to  oonault ;  but  being  in  one 
of  the  prindpd  inns  In  the  town,  we  Instantly 
ordered  the  aatea  of  the  inn  to  be  ^ot,  and  sent 
to  the  other  tuna,  where  our  men  were  qnaitered, 
to  do  the  like,  with  ordera,  if  they  had  any  back 
doors  or  waya  to  get  out,  to  come  to  us. 

By  this  means,  however,  we  got  so  much  time 
as  to  get  on  horseback,  and  ao  many  of  oar  neo 
came  to  ua  by  back  ways,  that  we  had  Dssr  three 
hundred  horse  in  the  yarda  and  places  behind 
thehouae;  and  now  we  began  to  think  of  breaking 
out  by  a  lane  wUch  led  tnm  the  back  side  of 
the  inn;  but  a  new  aoddent  determined  oi 
another,  though  a  worae  way. 

The  enemy  hdng  entered,  and  oar  men  cooped 
up  in  the  yards  of  the  inns,  Cdond  Spencer,  the 
other  odond,  whose  regiment  of  horm  lay  abo 
in  the  town,  had  got  on  horaebadL  bcdbre  o^and 
engaged  with  the  enemy ;  but,  hdng  overpow. 
ered,  retreated  fighting,  and  sent  to  Sir  Nicholis 
Criq»for  hdp. 

Sir  Nichoiaa,  moved  to  aee  the  distress  of  hii 
(Hend,  turning  to  me,  said,  "  What  can  we  do  for 
htai?" 

I  replied,  I  thought  it  waa  time  to  hdp  hnD,  if 
poadble ;  upon  which,  opening  the  inn-gates,  wc 
sallied  out  in  very  good  order,  about  three  hon- 
dred  horse ;  and  severd  of  the  troops  finmn  other 
parts  of  the  town  jdnuig  us,  we  recovered  Colo- 
nd  Spencer,  and,  chargfaig  home,  beat  back  the 
enemy  to  thdr  mdn  body ;  but  finding  their  foot 
drawn  up  in  the  churdiynrd,  and  sereral  d^ 
tachments  moving  to  charge  us,  we  retreated  in 
as  good  order  aa  we  could. 

They  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  us,  but  took 
all  the  carriagea  which  were  under  the  codtot 
of  thia  party,  laden  with  provisions  and  ainmniii- 
tion,  &C.,  and  above  five  hundred  of  our  hone. 
The  ft>ot  sUfted  away  as  weO  as  they  could 
Thus  we  made  ofT  in  a  ahattered  condition  to- 
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wards  FarringdoD,  and  so  to  Oxford ;  and  I  was 

very  glad  my  regiment  was  not  there.  (Note  19. ) 
Wc  had  Httle  rest  at  Oxford,  or  indeed  any- 
where else,  lor  the  king  had  marched  from 
thence,  and  we  followed  hhn.  I  was  rather  on- 
etsy  at  being  absent  from  my  regiment,  and  did 
not  know  how  the  king  might  resent  it,  which 
caused  me  to  ride  after  them  with  all  expedition. 
The  annies  were  engaged  that  very  day  at  New- 
bury, bnt  I  came  in  too  late. 

I  had  not  behaved  mvself  so  as  to  he  sus- 
pected of  a  wilful  shunning  the  action ;  but  a 
colooel  of  a  regiment  ought  to  avoid  absence 
from  his  regiment  in  time  of  fight,  be  the  excuse 
ever  so  just,  as  carefully  as  he  would  a  surprise 
in  his  quarters. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  an  error  of  my  own,  and 
owing  to  two  days*  stay  I  made  at  the  Bath, 
where  I  met  with  some  ladies  who  were  my  rehu 
tions ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  an  excuse,  for 
if  King  Charles  had  been  a  Gustavus  Adolphus,  I 
bad  certainly  received  a  check  for  it. 

This  fight  was  very  obstinate ;  and  could  our 
horse  have  come  to  action  as  freely  as  the  foot, 
the  parliament  army  had  suffered  much  more, 
for  we  had  here  a  much  better  body  of  horse  than 
they,  and  we  never  ihfled  beathog  them  where  the 
weight  of  the  work  kiy  upon  the  horse. 

Here  the  city  trained  bands,  of  which  there 
were  two  reginoents,  and  whom  we  used  to  despise, 
fought  very  well ;  they  lost  one  of  their  colonels 
and  severd  officers  in  the  action,  and  I  heard  our 
men  say  they  l)ehaved  themselves  as  well  as  any 
forces  the  parliament  had. 

The  parliament  cried  victory  here  too,  as  they 
always  did,  and  indeed  where  the  foot  were  con- 
cerned they  had  the  advantage,  but  our  horse  de- 
feated them  evidently.  The  king  drew  up  his 
army  b  battalia,  and'fiiced  them  all  the  next  day, 
JDviting  them  to  renew  the  fight,  but  they  had  no 
toclination  to  come  on  again. 

It  was  a  Idnd  of  hedge  fight,  for  neither  army 
was  drawn  out  in  the  field,  if  it  had,  it  would 
oerer  have  held  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at 
night;  but  they  fought  for  advantages— some- 
tunes  one  side  had  the  better,  sometimes  the 
other ;  they  fought  twice  through  the  town,  in 
at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  and  in  the  hedges 
aod  lanes,  with  exceeding  fury. 

The  kii^  lost  the  most  men,  his  foot  having 
nifleredibr  want  of  succour  from  the  horse,  whicl^ 
on  two  several  occasions,  could  not  come  at  them ; 
but  the  parliament  foot  suffered  also,  and  two  regi- 
mcDts  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  king 
liept  the  field. 

Essex,  the  parliament  general,  had  the  pfflage 
of  the  dead,  and  left  us  to  bury  them ;  for  whue 
we  stood  all  day  to  our  arms,  having  given  them 
a  (air  fiidd  to  fight  us  in,  their  camp  rabble  strip- 
ped the  dead  bodies,  and  they,  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture a  second  engagement,  marched  away  towards 
LoDdon. 

The  king  lost  in  this  action  the  Earls  of  Car- 
narvon and  Sunderland,  the  Lord  Falkland,  a 
French  marquis,  some  very  gallant  ofllcers,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  men.  The  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon was  brought  into  an  inn  in  Newbury, 
where  the  king  came  to  see  him.  He  had  just 
life  enough  to  ^eak  to  his  majesty,  and  died  fai 
1^  presence. 


The  king  was  exceedingly  concerned  Ibr  him* 
and  was  observed  to  shed  tears.  We  were  in- 
deed  all  of  us  troubled  for  the  loss  of  so  brave  a 
gentlenmo,  but  the  conoem  onr  rend  master  dis- 
covered  moved  us  exceedingly.  Everybody  en- 
deavoured to  have  the  king  out  of  the  room,  but 
he  would  not  stir  from  the  bed-side  tiO  one  of  the 
suigeons  acquainted  his  mijesty  that  all  hc^iesof 
life  were  gone. 

The  bidefhtigaUe  industry  of  the  Ung,  his  scn 
vants  and  friends,  continuidly  to  supply  and  re- 
cruit his  forces,  and  to  harass  and  fiuigue  the 
enemy,  was  such  that  we  shoidd  still  have  given 
a  good  account  of  the  war  had  the  Scots  stood 
neuter,  but  bad  news  came  every  day  firora  the 
north.  As  for  other  places,  parties  were  always 
m  action ;  Sir  Waiiam  WaUer  and  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  beat  one  another  by  tarns;  and  Sir 
Ralph  had  extended  the  king's  quarters  firom 
Launceston  in  Cornwall  to  Pamham  in  Surrey, 
where  he  gave  Sir  Williara  a  rub,  and  drove  him 
into  the  castie. 

But  in  the  north  the  storm  grew  thick,  the 
Scots  advanced  to  the  borders,  and  entered  Eng- 
land, fai  confederacy  with  the  parliament,  against 
their  king,  for  which  the  parliament  requited  them 
afterwards  as  they  deserved. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Scotch  army,  the  par- 
liament had  easily  been  reduced  to  terms  of  peace, 
but  after  this  they  never  made  any  proposals  fit 
for  the  king  to  receive.  Want  of  success  before 
had  made  them  diflTer  among  themselves;  Essex 
and  Waller  were  ever  at  variance ;  the  Eaii  of 
Manchester  and  Lord  Willoug^^  diflered  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  king's  amdrs  went  never 
the  worse  for  it 

But  this  storm  hi  the  north  ndned  us  all,  for 
Hn  Scota^  prevailed  in  Yorkshire,  and  befaig 
jomed  by  Fahfax,  Manchester,  and  Cromwell, 
carried  all  before  them,  so  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  send  Prince  Rupert,  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl  <^  Newcastle,  where  that  prince  finished 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  interest  by  a  rash 
and  unacconntable  actkNi,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
its  place. 

Another  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  gave 
great  oflfence,  which  was  the  calUng  the  l^ts 
mto  the  nation,  for  even  the  king's  own  fKeods 
disliked  it,  and  was  carefkdly  Improved  by  Ms 
enemies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  and  of 
his  cause. 

The  rebels  in  Ireland  had,  ever  since  the 
bloody  massacre  of  the  protestants,  maintained  & 
war  against  the  Englisb,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond 
was  general  and  governor  for  the  king.  The 
king,  finding  his  affairs  pinch  him  at  home^  sent 
orders  to  the  Earl  of  Onnood  to  agree  to  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  with  the  rebels,  and  to  sMp  over 
certain  of  his  regiments  hither  to  his  miyesty's 
assistance. 

It  is  true  the  Irish  had  deserved  to  be  veiy  ill 
treated  by  the  English ;  but  whUe  the  parliament 
pressed  the  Ung  vrith  a  ciuel  and  unnatuipi  war 
at  home,  and  called  in  an  army  out  of  Scotland 
to  support  their  quarrel  with  their  king,  I  could 
never  be  convinced  that  it  was  such  a  dishonour- 
able action  for  the  king  to  SHSpoid  the  oorrectiod 
of  his  Irish  rebels  tiU  he  was  m  a  capacity  to  do 
it  with  safety  to  Umself^  or  to  delay  any  ftirther 
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agsistaoce  to  praaerve  himielf  here ;  and  the 
trpops  be  recalled  being  bis  own,  it  waa  no  breacb 
of  hu  honour  to  make  use  of  them,  aioce  he  now 
wanted  them  ibr  his  own  security  against  those 
who  fought  against  him  at  home. 

But  the  king  was  persuaded  to  take  one  step 
further,  and  that,  I  confess,  was  uopleasing  to  us 
all,  and  some  of  his  best  and  most  fisitbuil  ser- 
vants took  the  freedom  to  speak  plainly  to  him 
of  it,  and  that  was,  bringing  some  regiments  of 
the  Irish  tbemielves  over.  This  cast,  as  we 
thought,  an  odium  upon  our  whole  nation,  being 
some  of  those  very  wretches  who  had  dipped 
their  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the  pro- 
testants,  and  with  unheard-of  butcheries  had  mas- 
sacred so  many  thousands  of  English  in  cool  blood. 

Abundance  of  gentlemen  forsook  the  king  upon 
this  account ;  and,  seeing  they  could  not  brook 
the  fighting  in  conjunction  with  this  wicked 
generation,  came  into  the  declaration  of  the 
parliament,  and,  making  composition  for  their 
estates,  lived  retired  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  or 
went  abroad. 

But  as  exigencies  and  necessities  oblige  us  to 
do  thinga  which  at  other  times  we  would  not  do, 
and  If,  as  to  man,  some  excuse  for  the  doing  such 
ttungi,  so  I  cannot  but  think  the  guilt  and  dis- 
honour of  such  an  action  must  lie,  very  much  of 
it  at  least,  at  their  doors  who  drove  the  king  to 
these  necessities  and  distresses  bv  calling  in  an 
army  of  his  own  subjects  whom  he  had  not  in- 
jured, but  had  complied  with  them  in  everything, 
to  make  war  upon  him  without  any  provocation. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  bis 
pariiament,  there  may  be  something  said  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  king  saw  cause  himself  to  disown 
and  dislike  some  things  he  had  done,  which  the 
parliament  objected  against,  such  as  levyi^ 
money  without  consent  of  parliament,  infractions 
on  their  privileges,  and  the  like.  Here,  I  say, 
was  some  room  for  an  argument  at  least,  and 
ooncessionf  on  both  sides  were  needful  to  come 
to  a  peace ;  but  for  the  Scots,  all  their  demands 
had  been  answered,  all  their  grievances  had  been 
redressed:  they  bad  made  articles  with  their 
sovereign,  and  he  had  performed  those  articles ; 
their  c^tal  enemy,  episcopacy,  was  abolished ; 
they  had  not  one  thing  to  demand  of  the  king 
which  he  had  not  granted,  and  therefore  they 
had  no  more  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign  than  tbey  had  against  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  it  must  for  ever  lie  against  them 
as  a  brand  of  infamy,  and  as  a  reproach  on  their 
whole  nation,  that,  purchased  by  the  parliament's 
money,  they  sold  their  honesty,  and  rebelled 
against  their  king  for  hire ;  and  it  was  not  many 
years  before,  as  I  have  said  already,  they  were 
fully  paid  the  wages  of  their  unrighteousness, 
ancl  chastised  for  their  treachery  by  the  very 
same  people  whom  they  thus  basely  assisted ; 
then  they  would  have  retrieved  it,  if  it  hod  not 
been  too  late. 

But  I  could  not  but  accuse  this  age  of  In- 
joatice  and  partiality,  who,  while  they  reproached 
the  king  for  his  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  not  prosecuting  them  with  the  utmost 
severity,  though  he  waa  constrained  by  the  ne- 
oesaity  of  the  war  to  do  it,  could  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  juatily  the  Scots  taking  up  arms  in  a  quar- 
rel  they  had  no  concern  in,  and  against  their  own 


king,  with  whom  they  had  articled  and  capitu- 
lated,  and  who  had  so  punctually  complied  with 
all  their  demands,  that  tbey  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  oppressiop 
to  cry  out  of  him,  nor  could  asl  any  thing  of 
him  which  he  had  not  gnmted. 

But  as  no  action  !n  ue  worid  is  so  vile  bat  the 
actors  can  cover  with  some  spedoos  pretence, 
so  the  Scots,  now  passing  into  Euglaod,  pub- 
lished a  declaration  to  justify  their  assisting  the 
parliament ;  to  which  I  shall  only  say,  in  my 
opinion,  it  was  no  justification  at  all ;  for,  ad- 
mitting the  parliament's  quarrel  had  been  e?er 
so  just,  it  could  not  be  just  in  them  to  aid  them, 
because  it  was  against  their  own  king,  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  at  least  crowned, 
and  thereby  had  recognized  his  authority. 

For,  if  mal-administration  be,  according  to 
Prynn's  doctrine,  or  according  to  their  own  Ba- 
chanan,  a  sufficient  reason  for  subjects  to  t&le 
up  arms  against  their  prince,  the  breach  of  his 
coronation-oath  being  supposed  to  dissolre  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  yet  this  can  never  be  ex- 
tended to  make  it  lawful,  that  because  a  king  of 
England  may,  by  mal-administration,  discharge 
the  subjects  of  England  from  their  aDcgiance, 
that  therefore  the  subjects  of  Scotland  may 
take  up  arms  against  the  King  of  Scotland,  he 
having  not  infringed  the  compact  of  goveromeot 
as  to  them,  and  they  having  nothing  to  complain 
of  for  themselves. 

Thus  I  thought  their  own  arguments  were 
against  them,  and  Heaven  seemed  to  concur 
with  it;  for  although  they  did  carry  the  cause 
for  the  English  rebels,  yet  the  most  of  them 
left  their  bones  here  in  the  quarrel. 

But  what  signifies  reason  to  the  drum  and  the 
trumpet  ?  The  parliament  had  the  supreme  ar- 
gument with  those  men — the  money ;  and  baviog 
accordingly  advanced  a  good  round  sum,  upon 
pa}Tncnt  of  this  (^for  the  Scots  would  not  stir  a 
foot  without  it),  they  entered  England  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1643,  with  an  army  of  twelTe 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lesley,  now  Earl  of  Leven,  an  old  soldier  of 
great  experience,  having  been  bred  to  arms  from 
his  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange< 
{Note  20. ) 

The  Scots  were  no  sooner  entered  England  but 
they  were  joined  by  all  the  friends  to  the  parliii- 
ment  party  in  the  north;  and  first.  Colonel  Grey, 
brother  to  Lord  Grey,  joined  them  with  a  n  gi- 
ment  of  horse,  and  scverol  out  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  and  they  advanced  to  Neir- 
castle,  which  they  summoned  to  surrender. 

The  Earl  of  ^4wcastle,  who  rnther  saw  than 
was  able  to  prevent  the  storm,  was  in  Ncwra^tle. 
and  did  his  best  to  defend  it ;  but  the  Scots,  in- 
creased by  tliis  time  to  about  twenty  thousm'i. 
laid  close  siege  to  the  place,  vhfch  was  jut 
meanly  fortified,  and  ha\'ing  repulsed  the  -rar-LOR 
upon  several  sallies,  and  pressing  the  place  vrn 
close,  aiier  a  siege  of  twelve  da^^s  they  entered 
the  town  sword  in  hand. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  got  away,  and  after- 
wards gathered  what  forces  together  he  could; 
but  not  strong  enough  to  hinder  the  Scots  from 
advancing  to  Durham,  which  he  quitted  to  them. 
nor  to  hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  Scots  with 
the  forces  of  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  CromwdL 
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Whereupon  the  earl,  seeing  all  thiogs  thus  going 
io  wrecki  be  aent  his  horse  away,  and  retreated 
with  bis  ft>ot  into  York,  making  all  necessary 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  there,  in  case 
be  sbottld  be  attacked,  which  he  was  pretty  sure 
of,  as  indeed  afterwards  happened.  York  was  In 
a  very  good  posture  of  defence :  the  fortifications 
verv  regular,  and  exceeding  strong ;  well  furnished 
with  provisioDS,  and  had  now  a  garrison  of  twelve 
thousand  men  in  it.  The  governor,  under  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  waa  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  a 
good  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  courage. 

The  Scots,  ai  I  ha,ve  said,  having  taken  Dur- 
bam,  Tynemouth  Castle,  and  Sunderland,  and 
being  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
t^en  Selby,  resolved,  with  their  united  stren^h, 
to  besiege  York ;  but  when  they  came  to  view 
the  city,  and  saw  a  plan  of  the  works,  and  had 
intelligence  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  they 
lent  expreasca  to  Manchester  and  Cromwell  for 
help,  wno  came  on  and  joined  them  with  nine 
thoosandy  making  together  about  thirty  thousand 
men* 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle's  repeated  messengers 
had  DOW  convinced  the  king  that  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  some  forces  to  his  assistance, 
or  else  aJl  would  be  lost  in  the  north.  Where- 
upon Prince  Rupert  was  detached  with  orders, 
first  to  go  into  Lancashire,  and  relieve  Latham 
House,  defended  by  the  brave  Countess  of  Derby ; 
and  then,  taking  all  the  forces  he  could  collect 
in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  to  march 
to  relieve  YoiL 

The  prince  inarched  from  Oxford  with  but 
three  regimenta  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons, 
making  &  aU  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
men.  The  ooloneb  of  horse  were  Goring,  Biron, 
and  myself;  the  dragoona  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Smith. 

In  our  march  we  were  joined  by  a  regiment 
of  horse  from  Banbury,  one  of  dragoons  from 
Bristol,  and  three  regiments  of  horse  from  Ches- 
ter, who»  having  hem  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  Sh*  Thomas 
Fairfax ;  and  the  loot  having  yielded,  the  horse 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Chester,  being  about 
two  thousand,  of  whom  three  regiments  now 
joined  nt. 

We  received  also  two  thousand  foot  from 
West- Cheater,  and  two  thousand  more  out  of 
Wales,  and  vdth  this  strength  we  entered  Lanca- 
shire. We  had  not  much  time  to  spend,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do. 

Bolton  and  Liverpool  felt  the  first  fury  of  the 
prince :  at  Bolton,  indeed,  he  had  some  provoca- 
tion, for  here  we  were  like  to  be  beaten  off. 
When  first  the  prince  came  to  Bolton,  he  sent  a 
summons  to  demand  the  town  for  the  king,  but 
received  no  answer  but  from  their  guns,  com- 
manding the  messenger  to  keep  off  at  his  peril. 

They  had  raised  some  works  about  the  town ; 
and  haying  by  their  intelligence  learned  that  we 
had  no  artillery,  and  were  only  a  flying  party, 
so  they  called  us,  they  contemned  the  summons, 
and  showed  themselves  upon  their  ramparts 
ready  lor  us.  The  prince  was  resolved  to  humble 
them,  if  possible,  and  took  up  his  quarters  close 
to  the  town. 

In  the  evening  he  ordered  me  to  advance  with 
one  regiment  of  dragoonsy  and  my  horse  to  bring 


them  off.  If  occasion  was,  and  to  post  myself  as 
near  as  possibly  I  could  to  the  Unes,  yet  so  as  not 
to  be  discovered;  and  at  the  same  time  having 
concluded  what  part  of  the  works  to  fiidl  upon, 
he  drew  up  his  men  on  two  other  aides,  as  if  he 
would  stortta  them  there,  and  on  a  signal  I  was 
to  begin  the  real  assault  on  my  side  with  my 
dragoons. 

I  had  got  so  near  the  town  with  my  dragoons, 
making  them  creep  upon  then*  bellies  a  great 
wav,  that  we  could  hear  the  soldiers  talk  on  the 
walls,  when  the  prince,  bettevbig  one  regiment 
would  be  too  1^,  sent  me  word  that  he  had 
ordered  a  r»iment  of  foot  to  help,  and  that  I 
should  not  dibcover  myself  till  they  were  come 
up  to  me.  This  broke  our  meaanres;  for  the 
march  of  this  regiment  was  dkoo^end  by  the 
enemy,  and  they  took  the  alarm. 

Upon  this  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  deaire  he 
would  put  off  the  storm  for  that  night,  and  I 
would  answer  for  it  the  next  day ;  but  the  prince 
was  impatient,  and  sent  orders  we  should  nJl  on 
as  soon  as  the  foot  came  up  to  us.  The  foot, 
marching  out  of  the  way,  miased  us,  and  fell 
in  with  a  road  that  leaida  to  another  part  of 
•the  town,  and  not  being  able  to  find  us,  made 
an  attack  upon  the  town  themselves;  but  the 
defendants,  oeing  ready  for  them,  received  them 
very  warmly,  and  beat  them  off  with  great  loss. 

I  was  at  a  loss  now  what  to  do ;  for  hearing 
the  guns,  and  by  the  noise  knowing  it  waa  an 
assault  upon  the  town,  I  waa  very  uneasy  to 
have  my  share  in  it ;  but  as  I  had  learned  under 
the  King  of  Sweden  punctually  to  adhere  to 
the  execution  of  orders,  and  my  orders  befaig  to 
lie  still  till  the  Ibot  came  up  with  me,  I  would  not 
have  stirred  if  I  had  been  smre  to  have  done 
ever  so  much  service;  but,  however,  to  aatiafy 
myself,  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  let  him  know 
that  I  continued  In  the  same  plac^  expecting 
the  foot,  and  none  being  yet  come  ^>,  I  desired 
further  orders. 

The  prince  waa  greatly  amaaed  at  this,  and, 
finding  there  must  oe  some  mistake,  came  gal- 
loping away  in  the  dark  to  the  place,  and  drew 
off  the  men,  which  waa  no  havd  matter,  for 
they  were  willing  enough  to  give  it  over. 

The  prince  ordered  me  to  come  off  so  privately 
as  not  to  be  discovered.  If  possible,  which  I 
effectually  did ;  and  so  we  were  disappointed  for 
that  night.  The  next  day  the  prince  fell  on  upon 
another  quarter  with  three  regiments  of  foot, 
but  was  beaten  off  with  loss,  and  the  like  a  third 
time. 

At  last  the  prince,  resolving  to  carry  it,  doubled 
his  numbers,  and  renewing  the  attack  with  fkeah 
men,  the  foot  entered  the  town  over  their  works, 
killing,  in  the  first  heat  of  the  action,  aU  that 
came  in  their  way ;  some  of  the  foot,  at  the 
same  time,  letting  in  the  horse ;  and  so  the  town 
was  entirely  won.  There  were  about  six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  kflled,  and  we  lost  four  hundred 
in  all,  which  was  owing  to  the  foolish  mistakes 
we  made.  Our  men  got  some  plunder  here 
which  the  parliament  made  a  great  noise  about ; 
but  it  was  their  due,  and  they  bought  it  dear 
enough. 

Liverpool  did  not  cost  us  so  much,  nor  did  we 
get  so  much  by  It,  the  people  having  sent  their 
women  and  children,  and  best  goods,  on  board 
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the'tbipf  in  the  road,  and  u  we  had  no  boats  to 
board  them  with,  we  could  not  get  at  them. 
Here,  at  at  Bolton,  the  town  and  fort  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  were  many  of 
them  cut  in  pieces,  which,  by  the  way,  was  their 
own  faults. 

Our  neit  stop  was  at  Latham  house,  which  the 
Countess  of  Derby  had  gallantly  defended  above 
eighteen  weeks  against  the  parliament  forces; 
and  this  lady  not  only  encouraged  her  men  by 
her  cheerful  and  noble  maintenance  of  them,  but 
by  examples  of  her  own  undaunted  spirit,  ex- 
posing herself  upon  the  walls  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  shot,, would  be  with  her  men  in  the 
greatest  dangers;  and  she  well  deserved  our 
care  of  her  person,  for  the  enemy  were  prepared 
to  use  her  vcy  rudely  if  she  had  fallen  into  iheir 
hands.     (Able  21.) 

Upon  our  approach  the  enemy  drew  off;  and 
the  prince  not  only  eHectually  relieved  this 
vigorous  lady,  but  left  a  good  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  ammunition,  three  great  guns,  five  hun- 
dred arms,  and  two  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  a  major,  as  her  extraordinary  guard. 

Here  the  way  being  now  opened,  and  our 
success  answering  our  expectations,  several 
bodies  of  foot  came  into  us  from  Westmore- 
land and  from  Cumberiand;  and  here  it  was 
that  the  prince  found  means  to  surprise  the 
town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  was  reco- 
vered for  the  king  by  the  management  of  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  some  loyal  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  and  a  garrison  placed  there  again 
for  the  king. 

But  our  main  design  being  llie  relief  of  York, 
the  prince  advanced  that  way  apace,  his  army 
still  increasing ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Lord 
Goring  from  Rutlandshire  with  four  thousand 
horse,  whkh  were  the  same  the  Earl  of  New 
castle  had^nt  away  when  he  threw  himself  into 
York  with  the  mfantry,  we  weie  now  eighteen 
thousand  effective  men,  of  which  ten  thousand 
were  horse  and  dragoons ;  so  the  prince,  full  of 
hopes,  and  his  men  in  good  heart,  boldly  marched 
directly  for  York. 

The  Scots,  as  much  surprised  at  the  taking  of 
Newcastle  as  at  the  coming  of  their  enemv,  began 
to  inquire  which  way  they  should  get  home,  if 
they  shoukl  be  beaten ;  and  calling  a  councU  of 
war,  they  all  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
prince,  who  drew  with  him  a  great  train  of  car- 
riages, charged  with  provision  and  ammunition 
for  the  relief  of  the  city,  like  a  wary  general, 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  enemv,  and  fetching 
a  great  compass  about,  brought  ail  safe  into  the 
city,  and  entered  York  with  all  his  army. 

No  action  of  the  whole  war  would  have  gained 
the  prince  so  much  honour,  or  the  king*s  affairs 
so  much  advantage,  had  the  mince  but  restrained 
his  courage  after  this,  and  checked  his  fatal 
eagerness  for  fighting.  Here  was  a  siege  raised, 
the  reputation  of  the  enemy  justly  slurred,  a  city 
relieved,  and  ftimished  with  all  things  necessary, 
in  Uie  &ce  of  an  army  superior  in  number  by 
near  ten  thousand  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
triumvirate  of  those  veteran  generals,  Leven, 
Fair&x,  and  Manchester. 

Had  the  prince  but  remembered  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  great  Duke  of  Panna  at  the  relief  of 
Paris,  he  would  have  seen  the  relieving  the  city 


was  hi*  business ;  It  was  the  enemy's  bunncsi  to 
fight;  it  was  his  to  avoid  it,  if  p08s3>le;  ibr, 
having  delivered  the  dty,  and  put  the  diigriGe 
of  raiidng  the  siege  upon  the  enemy,  he  hsd  no. 
thing  ftirther  to  do  but  to  have  welted  till  he 
had  seen  what  course  the  enemy  would  tske,  and 
taken  his  ftuiher  measures  tnm  their  motkm. 

But  the  prince,  a  continual  friend  to  precipi- 
tant councils,  would  hear  no  advice.  I  entreated 
him  not  to  put  it  to  the  hazard :  I  told  him  Uiat 
he  ought  to  consider,  if  he  lost  the  day«  he  lost 
the  kingdom,  and  took  the  crown  from  off  the 
king's  head.  I  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  im. 
possible  those  three  generals  should  continue  long 
together ;  and  that  if  thev  did,  they  woukl  not 
agree  long  in  their  councils,  which  would  be  as 
well  for  us  as  their  separating. 

It  was  plain  Mancnester  and  Cromwdl  moit 
return  to  the  associated  counties,  who  wobU  not 
suffer  them  to  stay,  for  iear  the  king  should  at- 
tempt them :  that  he  could  subsist  well  enough, 
having  York  city  and  river  at  his  back.  But 
the  Scots  would  eat  up  the  country,  make  them- 
selves odious,  and  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  he 
would  but  hold  ttiem  at  bay  a  KtUe.    Other 

f  moral  ofllcers  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  al! 
could  say,  or  they  either,  to  a  man  deaf  to  any. 
thing  but  his  own  courage,  signified  little.  He 
would  draw  out  and  fight ;  there  was  no  per- 
suading him  to  the  contrary,  unless  a  msn  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  upbraided  with  being  a 
coward,  and  afraid  of  the  work. 

The  enemy's  army  lay  on  a  large  common, 
called  Marston  Moor,  doubtful  what  to  do :  some 
were  for  fighting  the  prince;  the  Scots  were 
against  it,  being  uneasy  at  having  the  garrison  of 
Newcastle  at  their  backs ;  but  the  prince  brought 
their  councils  of  war  to  a  result,  for  he  let  them 
know  they  must  fight  him  whether  th^  woddor 
not;  for  the  prince  being,  as  before,  eigbtccn 
thousand  men  strong,  and  the  Eari  of  Newcastle 
baring  joined  him  with  eight  thotisand  foot  out 
of  the  city,  were  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
had  enteral  the  moor  in  view  of  their  army,  and 
began  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle;  but' night 
coming  on,  the  armies  only  viewed  eadi  other 
at  a  <wance  for  that  time. 

We  lay  all  night  upon  our  arms,  and  with  the 
first  of  the  day  were  in  order  of  bottle :  the  enemr 
was  getting  ready;  but  part  of  Mandiester's 
men  were  not  in  the  field,  but  lay  about  three 
mfles  off,  and  made  a  hasty  march  to  come  up. 
(iVb/e22.) 

Prince  Rupert's  army  was  exceedingly  well 
managed :  he  himself  commanded  the  left,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  the  right  wing;  and  Lord 
Goring,  as  general  of  the  foot,  asslrted  by  Major- 
General  Porter  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  led  the. 
main  battle. 

I  had  prevailed  with  the  prince,  according  to 
the  method  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  place  some 
small  bodies  of  musketeers  in  the  intervals  of  hl» 
horse  in  the  left  wing,  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  do  it  in  the  right,  whi<  > 
he  afterwards  repented. 

In  this  posture  we  stood  i^ing  the  enemy,  e\ 
pecting  they  would  advance  to  us,  which  at  la^t 
they  did;  and  the  prince  began  the  day  by  salut- 
ing them  with  his  artillery,  which,  beiiog  vol! 
placed,  galled  them  terribly  for  a  quarter  of  ao 
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hour;  they  could  not  shift  their  front,  aothej 
advanced  hastfly  to  get  within  our  great  guni, 
and  consequently  out  of  their  danger,  which 
brought  the  flro  the  sooner  on. 

The  enemy's  army  waa  ordered  thus: — Sir 
Thomas  Fairihz  had  the  right  wing,  in  which 
wa«  the  Scotch  horse,  and  the  horse  of  his  own 
aod  his  father's  army;  Cromwell  led  the  left 
wing  with  his  own  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
hone ;  and  the  three  generals,  Lesley,  old  Fair- 
h%,  aod  Manchester,  led  the  main  battle. 

The  prince,  with  our  left  wing,  fell  on  6rst, 
and,  with  his  usual  ftiry,  broke,  like  a  dap  of 
thander,  into  the  right  wing  of  the  Scotch  horse, 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Pairfiu ;  and,  as  nothing  could 
itand  m  his  way,  he  broke  through  and  throoffh, 
and  entirely  routed  them,  punning  them  qmte 
out  of  the  field. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairbx,  with  a  regiment  of  lancers, 
and  about  five  hundred  of  his  own  horse,  made 
pH)d  the  ground  for  some  time ;  but  our  mus- 
keteers, which,  as  I  said,  were  so  placed,  were 
luch  an  unlooked-for  sort  of  an  article  in  a  fight 
amoDg  the  horse,  that  those  lancers,  which  otl^r- 
wL«e  were  brave  fellows,  were  mowed  down  with 
the ir  shot,  and  all  was  put  into  conftision. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix  was  wounded  in  the  fiice, 
hU  brother  killed,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  Scots,  to  whom,  I  confess,  we  showed  no 
fivoar. 

While  this  was  doing  on  our  left.  Lord  Goring, 
with  the  main  battle,  charged  the  enemy's  foot,  and 
particularly  one  brigade,  commanded  by  Major- 
OeoDral  Porter,  being  mostly  pikemen,  charged 
with  that  furv  in  a  close  body  of  pikes,  that  they 
overturned  alt  that  came  in  their  way,  and,  break- 
in^  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  foot,  filled  all 
^th  terror  and  confusion,  insomuch  that  the 
throe  generals,  thinking  all  had  been  lost,  fled, 
and  quitted  the  field. 

But  matters  went  not  so  well  with  that  always 
onfortunate  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
and  our  right  wing  of  horse,  for  Cromwell  charged 
aim  with  a  powerful  body  of  horse ;  and  though 
the  earl  and  those  about  dim  did  what  men  could 
do,  and  hehaved  themselves  with  all  possible  gal- 
l^try.  yet  there  was  no  withstanding  Cromwell's 
horse ;  but,  like  Prince  Rupert,  they  bore  down 
ul  before  them :  and  now  tlie  victory  was  wrung 
oQt  of  our  hands  by  our  own  gross  miscarriage ; 
lor  the  prince,  as  it  was  his  custom,  too  eager  in 
the  chase  of  the  enemy,  was  gone,  and  could  not 
be  heard  of. 

The  foot  in  the  centre,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Qorse  being  routed  by  Cromwell,  was  left,  and 
without  the  guard  of  his  horse ;  Cromwell  baring 
rooted  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  beaten  him 
quite  out  of  the  field,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfiix 
f^lving  his  dispersed  troops,  they  fell  all  together 
opoo  the  foot 

General  Lord  Goring,  like  himself;  fought  like 
5  ^n ;  bat,  forsaken  by  his  horse,  was  hemmed 
>noa  all  sides,  and  overthrown;  and  an  hour 
J?**"  thi%  the  prince  returning  too  late  to  recover 
his  friends,  was  obliged,  with  the  rest,  to^uit  the 
new  to  conqnerers. 

This  was  a  fatal  day  to  the  king's  aflhirs,  and 
the  rwk  too  much  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
J^n.  We  lost  four  thousand  men  on  the  spot, 
three  thousand  prisoners,  anaongst  whom  was  Sir 


Charles  Lucas,  Major-General  Porter,  Major- 
General  Teller,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty gentlemen  of  quality.  We  lost  all  our  bag- 
gage, twenty.five  pieces  of  cannon,  three  hun- 
dreid  carriages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  thousand  arms. 

The  prince  got  into  York  with  the  Eari  of 
Newcastle  and  a  great  many  gentlemen,  and 
seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  men,  as  well  horse 
as  foot 

I  had  but  verjr  coarse  treatment  in  this  battle, 
for,  returning  with  the  prince  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  right  wing,  and  finning  all  lost,  I  halted  with 
some  other  officers  to  consider  what  to  do.  At 
first  we  were  for  making  our  retreat  in  a  body, 
and  might  have  done  so  well  enough,  if  we  had 
known  what  had  happened,  before  we  saw  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  who  had  got  together  his  scattered  troops, 
and  joined  by  some  of  the  left  wing,  knowing  who 
we  were,  charged  us  with  great  ftiry. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  think  of  anything  but  get- 
ting away,  or  dying  upon  the  spot  Tiie  prince 
kept  on  in  the  Ihmt,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
by  this  charge,  cut  off  about  three  regiments  of 
us  firom  our  body ;  but,  bending  his  main  strength 
at  the  prince,  leift  us,  as  it  were,  behind  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  battle.  We  took  this 
for  the  only  opportunity  we  could  have  to  get  off, 
and.  Joining  together,  we  made  across  the  place 
of  battle  in  as  good  order  as  we  could,  witli  our 
carbines  presented. 

In  this  posture  we  passed  by  several  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  foot,  who  stood  with  their  pikes 
charged  to  keep  us  off;  but  they  had  no  occa- 
sion, for  we  had  no  design  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  to  get  from  them.  Thus  we  made  a  swift 
march,  and  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure;  but 
our  work  was  not  done  yet,  for  on  a  sudden  we 
saw  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  fighting  our 
way  through  a  great  body  of  Manchester's  horse, 
who  came  galloping  upon  us  over  the  moor. 
They  had,  as  we  suppose,  been  pursuing  some  of 
our  broken  troops  which  were  fled  before,  and, 
seeing  us,  they  gave  us  a  home  charge. 

We  received  them  as  well  as  we  could,  but 
pushed  to  get  throi:^g[h  them,  which  at  last  we 
did  with  a  considerable  loss  even  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  had  so  many  men  either  killed  or  se- 
parated from  us,  for  all  could  not  follow  the  same 
way,  that  of  our  three  regiments  we  could  not  be 
above  four  hundred  horse  together  when  we  got 
quite  clear,  and  these  were  mixed  men,  some  of 
one  troop  and  regiment,  some  of  another. 

Not  that  I  belfove  many  of  us  were  killed  hi 
the  last  attack,  for  we  4iad  plafaily  the  better  of 
the  enemy,  but  our  design  being  to  get  off,  some 
shifted  for  themselves  one  way,  and  some  an- 
other, in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  as 
their  several  fortunes  guided  them.  Four  hun- 
dred more  of  diis  body,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, having  broke  through  the  enemy's  body 
another  way,  kept  together  and  got  Into  Ponte- 
fract  Castle,  and  three  hundred  more  made  north- 
ward and  to  Skippon,  where  the  prince  afterwards 
fetched  them  off. 

Those  few  of  us  that  were  left  together  with 
whom  I  was,  l>eing  now  pretty  dear  of  pursuit, 
halted  and  began  to  inquire  who  we  were,  and 
what  we  should  do ;  and,  on  a  short  debate,  I 
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pr.iposed  we  ahould  make  to  the  first  garrboD  of 
the  king's  that  we  could  recover,  and  that  we 
should  keep  together,  lest  the  country  people 
fhould  insult  us  upon  the  roads.  MTith  this  reso- 
lution we  pushed  on  westward  for  Lancashire;  but 
our  misfortunes  were  not  yet  at  an  end — we 
travelled  very  bard,  and  got  to  a  village  upon  the 
river  Whart  near  Wetherby. 

At  Wetherby  there  was  a  bridge — but  we  un- 
derstood that  a  party  from  Le^  had  secured 
the  town  and  the  post,  in  order  to  stop  the  fly- 
ng  cavaliers,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
get  through  there,  though,  as  we  understood 
afterwards,  there  were  no  soldiers  there,  but  a 
guard  of  the  townsmen.  In  this  dilemma  we 
consulted  what  course  to  take — to  stay  where  we 
were  till  morning,  we  all  concluded  would  not  be 
safe ;  some  advised  to  take  the  stream  with  our 
horses,  but  the  river  being  deep,  and  the  current 
strong,  seemed  to  bid  us  have  a  care  what  we  did 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  the  night. 

Here  we  intended  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  but  were  terribly  disappointed,  therefore 
we  resolved  to  go  on  till  we  should  come  to  a 
ford  or  bridge,  woere  we  miffht  get  over.     Some 

Sides  we  had,  but  thev  either  were  foolish  or 
le,  for  after  we  had  ndden  eight  or  nine  miles 
they  plunged  us  into  a  river  at  a  place  they  cdled 
a  ford,  but  it  was  a  very  bad  one ;  and  though 
our  horses  swam,  yet  seven  or  eight  were  lost, 
but,  however,  we  saved  the  men,  and  we  all  got 
over. 

We  made  bold  with  our  first  convenience  to 
trespass  upon  the  country  for  a  few  horses,  where 
we  could  find  them,  to  remount  our  men  whose 
horses  were  drowned,  and  continued  our  march ; 
but  being  obliged  to  refresh  ourselves  at  a  smail 
village  on  the  edge  of  Branham  Moor,  we  found 
the  country  alarmed  by  our  taking  some  horses, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  mounted  in  the  morning, 
and  entering  on  the  moor,  but  we  understood  we 
were  pursued  by  a  troop  of  horse. 

There  was  bo  remedy  but  we  must  pass  this 
moor ;  and  though  our  horses  were  exceedingly 
tired,  yet  we  pressed  on  upon  a  round  trot,  and 
recovered  an  enclosed  country  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  halted. 

And  here,  necessity  putting  us  upon  it,  we  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  more  norses,  for  several  of 
our  men  were  dismounted,  and  others  had  their 
horses  disabled  by  carrying  double,  those  who  had 
lost  their  horses  by  getting  up  behind  them ;  but 
we  were  supplied  by  our  enemies  against  their  will. 

The  enemy  followed  us  over  the  moor,  aAd  we 
having  a  woody  enclosed  country  about  us,  lyhcre 
we  were,  I  observed  by  their  moving  they  had  lost 
sight  of  us,  upon  which  I  proposed  concealing  our- 
selves till  we  might  judge  of  their  numbers.  We 
did  so,  and  lying  close  in  a  wood,  they  passed 
hastily  by  us,  without  skirting  or  searching  the 
wood,  which  was  what,  on  another  occasion,  they 
would  not  have  done. 

I  found  they  were  not  above  one  hundred  and 
BSty  horse,  and  considering  that  to  let  them  go 
beiore  us  would  be  to  alarm  the  country  and  stop 
our  design,  I  thought,  since  we  might  be  able  to 
deal  with  them,  we  should  not  meet  with  a  better 
place  for  it,  and  told  the  rest  of  our  officers  my 
mind,  which  all  our  party  presently,  for  we  had 
not  time  for  a  long  debate,  agreed  to. 


Immediately  upon  this  I  caused  two  men  to 
fire  their  pistols  in  the  wood,  at  two  difierei 
places,  as  far  asunder  as  I  could.  This  I  uid  t  • 
give  them  an  alarm,  and  amuse  them,  for,  Uin^: 
in  the  lane,  they  would  otherwise  have  got 
through  before  we  had  been  ready,  and  I  resolved 
to  engage  them  there  as  soon  ss  it  was  possible. 

After  this  alarm  we  rushed  out  of  the  wood 
with  about  one  hundred  horse,  and  charged 
them  on  the  flank  in  a  broad  lane,  the  wood 
being  on  their  right.  Our  passage  into  the  laoe 
being  narrow,  gave  us  some  difficulty  in  our 
getting  out ;  but  the  surprise  of  the  charge  did 
our  work ;  for  the  enemy,  thiuking  we  had  been 
a  mile  or  two  before^  had  not  the  least  thought 
of  this  onset  till  thev  heard  us  in  the  wood,  and 
then  they  who  were  oefore  could  not  come  back. 

We  broke  into  the  lane  just  in  the  middle  of 
them,  and  by  that  means  divided  them;  and, 
facing  to  the  left,  charged  the  rear.  First  m 
dismounted  men,  which  were  near  fifty,  lined  tbe 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  fired  with  their  carbines 
upon  those  which  were  before,  so  warmly,  that 
they  put  them  into  great  disorder. 

Meanwhile  fifty  more  of  our  horse  from  the 
further  part  of  the  wood  showed  themselves  in 
the  lane  upon  their  front ;  this  put  the  foremost 
party  into  a  great  perplexity,  and  they  began  to 
face  about,  to  fall  upon  us  who  were  engaged  in 
the  rear ;  but  their  facing  about  in  a  laoe  where 
there  was  no  room  to  wheel,  as  one  who  under- 
stands the  manner  of  wheeling  a  troop  of  hone 
must  imagine,  put  them  into  great  disorder. 

Our  party  in  the  head  of  Uie  lane,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  mistake  of  the  enemy,  charged 
in  upon  them,  and  routed  them  entirely.  Sorae 
found  means  to  break  into  the  enclosures  on  tbe 
other  side  of  the  lane,  and  got  away.  About 
thirty  were  killed,  and  about  twenty-five  made 
prisoners,  and  forty  very  good  hones  were  taken; 
all  this  while  not  a  man  of  ours  was  lost,  and  not 
above  seven  or  eight  wounded. 

Those  in  the  rear  behaved  themselves  betteJ: 
for  they  stood  our  charge  with  a  great  deal  of 
resolution,  and  all  we  could  do  cocdd  not  break 
them';  but  at  last  our  men  who  had  fired  oo 
foot  through  the  hedges  at  the  other  party,  coow 
ing  to  do  the  like  here,  there  was  no  standing  it 
any  longer.  The  rear  of  them  faced  aboot,  re- 
treated out  of  the  lane,  and  drew  up  in  tbe  open 
field  to  receive  and  rally  their  fellows. 

We  killed  about  seventeen  of  them,  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  end  Of  the  lane,  but  had  no 
mind  to  have  any  more  fighting  than  needs 
must ;  our  condition  at  that  time  not  making  it 
proper,  the  towns  round  us  being  all  in  the  en^ 
uiy's  hands  and  the  country  but  indifferently 
pleased  with  us ;  however,  we  stood  fiiciog  theo 
till  they  thought  fit  to  march  away. 

Thus  we  were  supplied  with  horses  enoogb^ 
remount  our  men,  and  pursued  our  first  design 
of  getting  into  Lancashire.  As  for  our  prisoners, 
we  let  them  go  off  on  foot. 

The  country  being  by  this  time  alarmed,  vw 
the  rjut  of  our  army  evervwhere  known,  we 
foresaw  abundance  of  difficulties  before  as;  ^ 
were  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into  ao? 
^reat  towns,  and  we  were  too  many  to  be  eoB- 
cealcd  in  small  ones.  Upon  this  we  resobcd^ 
hall  in  a  great  wood,  about  three  miks  beyvv 


,  anvB- 


(he  place  where  ^e  ba^  the  last  skirmish,  and 

tent  out  scouts  tp  discover  the  country,  and  to 

learn  what  they  could^  either  of  the  enemy  or  of 

oorfriep^ 
Anybody  ipay  SMppose  we  had  but  indifferent 

qaarters  here*  ^ther  for  ourselves  or  for  our 

horses ;  but,  however,  we  made  shift  to  lie  here 

tvo  days  and  one  ni((ht. 
In  the  interim  J  took  upon  me,  with  two  more, 

to  go  to  Leedf  to  learn  some  news.  We  were 
disguised  like  oountrv  ploughmen ;  the  clothes 
we  got  at  a  farmer's  house,  which  for  that  odd 
oocasieQ  we  plundered.  I  cannot  say  no  blood 
was  shed  in  a  manner  ^  rash,  and  which  t  would 
Dot  have  done  at  any  other  time ;  but  our  case 
wss  desperate,  and  the  people  too  surly,  and 
shot  at  us  out  of  their  windows,  wounded  one 
man  and  shot  a  horse,  which  we  counted  as  great 
a  loss  to  us  as  a  man,  for  our  safety  depended 
upob  our  horses. 

Here  we  got  clothes  of  a]I  sorts  enough  for 
both  sexes,  and  thus  dressing  myself  up  like  a 
peasant,  with  a  white  cap  on  my  head,  and  a 
fork  on  my  shoulder,  and  one  of  my  comrades  in 
the  farmer's  wife*s  russet  gown  and  petticoat, 
like  a  woman ;  the  other  with  an  old  crutch  like 
a  lame  man,  and  all  mounted  on  such  horses  as 
ve  had  taken  the  day  before  from  the  country, 
away  we  went  for  Leeds,  by  three  several  ways, 
and  agreed  to  meet  upon  the  bridge. 

My  pretended  countrywoman,  who  was  to 
paas  ibr  my  wife,  seemed  easy  in  her  dress,  as 
did  also  the  cripple,  though  they  were  both  gen- 
tlemen of  good  quality  of  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter's family ;  but  f  thought  myself  very  awkward 
in  mine,  which  nuide  me  very  shy,  especially 
aoong  the  soldiers.  We  passed  their  sentinels 
and  guards  at  JLieeds  undiscovered,  and  put  up 
oar  horses  at  several  houses  in  the  town,  from 
whence  we  went  op  and  down  to  miike  our 
remarks. 

My  cripple  was  the  fittest  to  go  among  tne 
soldiers,  oecause  there  was  less  danger  of  his 
being  pressed :  there  he  informed  himself  .of  the 
matters  of  war,  particularly  that  the  enenw  sat 
down  again  to  the  siege  of  York :  that  nying 
parties  were  in  pursuit  of  the  cavaliers;  and 
th-re  he  heard  that  five  hundred  horse  of  Lord 
Manchester's  had  followed  a  party  of  cavaliers 
over  Branham  moor ;  and  that,  entering  a  laoe, 
the  cavaliers,  who  were  a  thousand  strong,  (ell 
upon  them,  and  killed  them  all  but  about  fifty. 

This,  though  it  was  an  untruth,  was  very 
pleasant  to  us  to  hear,  knowing  it  was  our  party, 
because  of  the  other  part  of  the  story,  which 
was  thus ;  that  the  cavaliers  had  taken  posses- 
skm  of  such  a  wood,  where  they  rallied  ail  the 
troops  of  their  fiying  army;  that  they  had 
plandered  the  country  as  they  came,  taking  all 
the  horses  they  could  get ;  that  thoy  had  plun- 
dered goodman  Thompson's  house,  which  was 
the  £irmer  I  mentioned,  and  killed  man,  woman, 
and  child ;  and  that  they  were  about  two  thou- 
sand strong. 

My  other  friend  in  woman's  clothes  got  among 
the  good  wives  at  the  inn  where  she  set  up  her 
horse,  and  there  she  heard  the  same  sad  and 
dreadful  tidings;  and  that  this  party  was  so 
strong,  none  of  the  ndghbourii^  garrisons  durst 
^tir  out ;  but  that  they  had  sent  expresses  to 


York  for  a  party  of  horse  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  town,  but  fancied 
piyself  so  ill  disguised,  aiid  so  easy  to  be  known, 
that  I  cared  not  to  talk  with  anybody.  We  met 
at  the  bridge  exactly  at  our  time,  and  compared 
our  intelligence,  found  it  answered  our  end  of 
coming,  and  that  wc  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  back  to  our  men ;  but  mv  cripple  told  me 
he  would  not  stir  till  he  bought  some  victuals  ; 
so  away  he  hopped  with  his  crutch,  and  bought 
four  or  five  great  pieces  of  bacon,  as  many  of 
hung  beef,  and  two  or  three  loaves;  and  .bor- 
rowing a  sack  at  the  inn,  which  he  never  re- 
turned, he  loaded  his  horse,  and,  getting  a  large 
leather  bottle,  he  filled  it  with  aqua-vitae  instead 
of  small  beer,  jis  did  my  woman  comrade  the 
same. 

I  was  uneasy  in  my  mind,  and  took  no  care 
but  to  get  out  of  the  town;  however,  we  all 
came  off  well  enough;  but  'twas  well  that  I 
bad  no  provisions  with  me,  as  you  will  presently 
hear. 

We  came,  as  I  said,  into  the  town  by  several 
ways,  and  so  we  went  out ;  but  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  we  met  again  exactly  where  we 
had  agreed :  I  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  rest,  met  three  country  fellows  on  horse- 
back ;  one  had  a  long  pole  on  his  shoulder, 
another  a  fork,  the  third  no  weapon  at  all  that  I 
saw.  I  gave  them  the  road  ver}'  orderly,  being 
habited  Uke  one  of  their  brethren ;  but  one  of 
them  stopping  short  and  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
called  out  in  a  broad  north-country  tone,  *'  Hark 
thee,  friend,  whar  hast  thou  thilk  horse  ?** 

I  confess  I  was  in  some  confusion,  neither 
being  able  to  rnswer  the  question  nor  to  speak 
in  his  tone ;  so  I  behaved  as  if  I  had  not  heard 
him,  and  went  on. 

Upon  this  the  clown  immediately  came  up  to 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  horse's  bridle,  said, 
"  Na,  but  ye's  not  eang  soa ;"  at  which,  vexed 
that  1  could  not  talk  to  the  fellow  in  his  own 
dialect,  I  reached  him  a  knock  on  the  pate  with 
my  fork,  which  brought  him  from  his  horse,  and 
then  began  to  mend  mr  pace ;  the  other  clowns, 
though  they  knew  not  what  the  fellow  wanted, 
pursued  me,  and  finding  they  had  better  heels 
tlion  I,  I  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  to  make 
use  of  my  hands  and  faced  about. 

The  first  that  came  up  with  me  was  he  that 
had  no  weapon,  so  I  thought  I  might  parley 
with  him,  and  speaking  as  country-like  as  I 
could,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  Thou'st  knaw  that  soon,  and  Ise  but  come 
at  thee." 

I  immediately  repUed,  '*  Then  keep  awa,  mon, 
or  Ise  brain  thee." 

By  this' time  the  third  man  came  up,  and 
the  parley  ended ;  for  he  gave  me  no  words, 
but  laid  at  me  with  his  long  pole,  and  that 
with  such  fury  that  I  began  to  be  doubtful  of 
him. 

Though  I  had  pistols  under  my  grey  frock, 
I  was  loath  to  shoot  the  fellow,  as  well  for  that 
the  noise  of  a  pistol  might  bring  more  people 
in,  the  village  being  in  our  rear ;  and  also  be- 
cause  I  could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow 
meant,  or  would  have ;  but  at  lost  finding  he 
would  be  too  many  for  me  with  that  long  wea- 
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poD,  I  threw  myself  off  my  horse,  and  ranning 
m  with  him,  stabbed  ray  mrk  into  his  horse^s 
bellv.  The  horse  being  wounded,  staggered  a 
while,  and  then  fell,  and  the  booby  had  not  the 
sense  to  get  down  in  time,  but  fell  with  him ; 
upon  which,  giving  him  a  knock  or  two  with 
my  fork,  I  secured  him. 

The  o'her,  by  this  time,  had  ftimished  him- 
self with  a  great  stick  out  of  a  hedge ;  and,  before 
I  was  disengaged  from  the  last  fellow,  gave  me 
two  such  blows,  that  if  they  had  been  upon  my 
head,  instead  of  my  shoulder,  I  had  ended  the 
fight  and  my  life  together. 

It  was  time  to  look  about  me  now,  for  this  was 
a  madman ;  I  defended  myself  with  my  foriL,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  at  last,  in  short,  I  was  forced  to 
pistol  him,  and  getting  on  horseback  again,  with 
all  the  speed  I  could  make,  got  away  to  the  wood 
to  our  men. 

If  my  two  fellow  spies  had  not  been  behind,  I 
had  never  known  wnat  was  the  meaning  of  this 
quarrel  of  the  three  countrymen,  but  my  cripple 
had  all  the  particulars;  for  he  beuig  behbd  us, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  when  he  cnme  up  to 
the  first  fellow  who  bmn  the  fray,  he  found  mm 
beginning  to  come  to  himself;  so  he  got  off,  and 
pretending  to  help  him,  he  put  him  up  upon  his 
breech,  and  being  a  very  focetlous  fellow,  said, 
**  Well,  and  what's  the  matter  now?" 

"*  Ah,  wae's  me,**  replied  the  clown.  "  I  is 
killed.** 

**  Not  quite,  mon,"  said  Cripple,  smiling. 

**  Oh  that's  a  fau  thief,**  meaning  me,  and  thus 
they  parleyed. 

Cnpple  then  got  him  upon  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  a  dram  of  his  aqua-vlts  bottle,  and  made 
much  of  him,  in  order  to  know  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  quarrel.  Our  disguised  woman 
seemingly  pitied  the  fellow  too,  and  they  set  him 
UD  again  upon  his  horse,  and  then  told  hhn  that 
fiellow,  still  meaning  me,  was  got  upon  one  of  his 
brother's  horses,  who  lived  at  Wetherbv. 

They,  to  humour  him,  said  the  cavaliers  stole 
him ;  but  it  was  like  sudi  rogues^  and  thus  they 
jogged  on  until  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  other  two  lay. 

The  first  fellow  they  assisted  as  they  had  done 
the  other,  and  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  the  lea- 
ther bottle ;  but  the  last  fellow  was  past  their 
care ;  so  they  came  away:  for  when  they  under- 
stood that  It  was  my  horse  they  claimed,  they 
began  to  be  afraid  that  their  own  horses  n^ht 
be  known  too,  and  then  thev  had  been  In  a 
worse  condition  than  myseU^  and  must  have  been 
forced  to  have  done  them  some  mischief  to  have 
got  away. 

I  had  sent  out  two  troopers  to  fetch  them  off. 
If  there  was  any  occasion ;  but  their  stay  was 
not  long,  for  the  troopers  seeing  them  at  a  little 
distance  coming  towards  us,  they  presently  re- 
turned. 

I  had  enough  of  going  for  a  spy,  and  my  com- 
panions had  enough  of  staying  In  the  wood ;  for 
ot^er  intelligences  agreed  with  ours,  and  all  con- 
curred in  this,  that  it  was  time  to  be  going. 
However,  this  use  we  made  of  it,  that  while  the 
country  thought  us  ut  strong,  we  were  in  the  less 
danger  of  being  attacked,  thiough  in  the  more  of 
being  observed ;  but  all  this  while  we  beard  no- 
thing of  our  flriends  till  the  next  day ;  when  we 


heard  Prince  Rupert,  with  about  a  tbousiBd 
horse,  was  at  Skipton,  and  from  thence  msidied 
away  to  Westmoreland. 

We  concluded  now  we  bad  two  or  thne  dayt 
good ;  for  sfaice  messengers  were  sent  to  YoiIl 
for  a  party  to  suppress  as,  we  must  have  st  lesit 
two  days*  march  of  them,  and  therefore  all 
concluded  we  were  to  make  the  best  of  oer  way : 
early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  we  decamped 
from  those  dull  quarters;  and  as  we  nuLrchcd 
through  a  %illage,  we  found  the  people  very  d?i) 
to  us,  and  the  women  cried  out.  **  God  Uea 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Roundheads  Should 
make  such  work  with  brave  men,**  and  the  like. 
Finding  we  were  among  oar  friends,  we  reiol?ed 
to  halt  a  little,  and  refresh  onrvelves;  and,  iadeed, 
the  people  were  very  kind  to  us,  gave  us  victoali 
and  drink,  and  took  care  of  our  horses. 

It  happened  to  be  my  lot  to  stop  at  a  boose 
wher**  the  good  woman  took  a  great  deal  of  paisi 
to  pro\i(Ie  for  tts;  but  I  obacrved  her  bniiNiid 
walked  about  with  a  cap  itpoo  his  head,  and  ttry 
much  out  of  order.  1  took  no  great  notice  of  it, 
being  very  sleepy,  and  having  aUud  my  landlady 
to  let  me  have  a  bed,  I  laki  down  and  dept 
When  1  awaked  I  found  ray  landloni  oo  soorber 
bed  in  the  same  room,  groaning  very  heavily. 

When  I  came  down  stairs,  I  fouad  Cripple 
talking  with  the  UndhMly;  hewasnowootofhii 
disguise,  but  we  called  him  Cripple  still;  and 
the  other,  who  pot  on  the  woman*!  dothea,  ve 
called  Goody  Thompeon.  As  soon  as  Cripple 
saw  me,  he  called  me  out. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  of  the  honse  you  are 
quartered  in  ?'* 

**  No,  not  I;  pray,  why  do  you  ask  T* 

'*  No,  so  I  believe ;  nor  they  }Ott ;  if  they  (id. 
his  wife  wonid  not  have  made  you  a  posiet,  aod 
got  yon  a  white  loat** 

•*  I  do  not  understand  yon.    ¥rbat  do  you 

0" 


**  Have  you  seen  the  raan?** 

**  Seen  him?  yes,  and  heard  hhn  too:  the 
man*s  sick,  and  groaned  ao  heavily  that  I  cookl 
not  lay  upon  the  bed  any  fonger  for  hfan." 

'<  Why,  he*s  the  man  that  you  knocked  down 
yesterday  with  your  fork,  and  I  have  had  all  the 
story  out  yonder  at  the  next  door." 

1  confeaa  it  grieved  nae  to  have  been  forced  to 
treat  a  peraon  ao  roughly  who  was  ooe  of  oor 
friends,  bat  to  make  some  amends,  we  cootrivw 
to  give  the  poor  man  his  brothers  borse;  aod 
my  Cripple  told  him  a  tonuX  story,  that  he  ba> 
lieved  the  horse  was  taken  awav  from  the  feUo* 
by  some  of  our  men ;  and,  if  he  knew  bin 
again,  if  it  was  his  friend's  horse,  he  should  bat« 
him. 

The  man  cane  down  upon  the  newa,  ana  ^ 
caused  six  or  seven  horses  which  were  takeo  it 
the  same  time  to  be  shown  him ;  he  immediat^ 
chose  the  right;  so  I  gave  him  the  hone,  aoa 
we  pretended  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  for  the  maffv 
hurt,  and  that  we  had  knocked  the  feUow  on  the 
head  as  well  as  taken  away  the  horse. 

The  man  was  ro  oveijoyed  at  the  revenge  he 
thought  vnM  taken  oo  the  feUow,  that  we  heart 
him  groan  no  more.  . 

We  ventured  to  stay  all  day  at  this  town,  asd 
the  next  night,  and  got  gnfidas  to  lead  m  "> 
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Blackitooe  Edgei  a  lidge  of  mountaiDS  which 
part  this  iMe  ofi  orkthlre  from  Lacashire. 

Early  in  the  morninff  we  marched,  and  kept 
our  Mouti  very  carefaily  out  every  way,  who 
brought  ui  no  news  for  this  day ;  we  iLept  on  all 
night,  and  made  our  horsea  do  penance  for  the 
little  rest  they  bad ;  and  the  next  morning  we 
passed  the  biila,  and  got  into  Lancashire,  to  a 
town  called  Littlebury;  and  from  thence  to 
Rochdale,  a  fittle  market  town. 

Aod  now  we  thought  ourselres  safe  as  to  the 
pursait  of  the  enemies  from  the  side  of  York ; 
our  dea%n  was  to  get  to  Bolton ;  but  all  the 
county  was  ftiU  of  the  enemy  in  iljing  parties, 
and  how  to  get  there  we  knew  not. 

At  length  we  resolved  to  send  a  messenger  to 
BoltoQ ;  hut  he  came  back  and  told  us  he  had, 
wHh  lurking  and  hiding,  tried  all  the  ways  that 
he  thought  poasQile,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he 
couM  not  get  into  the  town.  We  sent  another, 
and  he  never  returned ;  and,  some  time  after,  we 
understood  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  last 
one  got  into  the  town,  who  brought  us  word  they 
were  tired  out  with  constant  alarms,  had  been 
straitly  blocked  up,  and  every  day  expected  a 
ilcge ;  and  therefore  advised  us  either  to  go  north- 
ward, where  Ptinoe  Rupert  and  Lord  Goring 
ranged  at  Uhevty ;  or  to  get  over  Warrington 
br^fe,  and  so  secure  our  retreat  to  Chester. 

This  double  direction  divided  our  opinions ;  I 
was  for  getthifl;  into  Chester  to  recruit  myself 
with  hones  oad  with  money,  both  which  I 
wanted,  and  10  get  refreshment,  which  we  all 
itood  in  need  of  i  but  the  major  part  of  our  men 
were  ibr  the  north.  First,  th^  said,  there  was 
tbcir  general ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  the  cause, 
avd  the  king's  Interest  obliged  us  to  go  where  we 
could  do  best  service;  and  there  were  their 
friends,  and  every  man  might  hear  some  news  of 
his  own  regiment,  for  we  belonged  to  several ; 
besides,  all  the  towns  to  the  left  of  us  were  pos- 
sessed by  Sir  William  Brereton ;  Warrington,  in 
Lancasmre,  and  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  garri- 
woed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party  at  Man- 
chester ;  so  that  it  was  very  likely  we  should  be 
beaten  aiMl  dlq>ersed  before  we  could  get  to 
Chester. 

These  reasonSt  and  espedally  the  last,  deter- 
nbed  ns  Ibr  the  north,  and  we  had  resolved  to 
march  the  next  morning,  when  other  intelligence 
brought  us  to  more  spc«dy  resolutions.  We  kept 
oar  scouts  oontlnually  abroad  to  bring  us  inteU 
figence  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  expected  on  our 
backs,  and  also  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  country ; 
for,  as  we  lived  npon  them  something  at  large, 
they  were  ready  enough  to  do  us  any  uI  turn  that 
Iaj  fai  thdr  power. 

The  first  measenger  that  arrived  was  fh>m  our 
friends  at  Bolton,  with  information  that  they 
were  preparing  at  Manchester  to  attack  us :  one 
of  our  parties  had  been  as  far  as  Stockport,  on 
the  edge  of  Cheshire,  and  was  pursued  by  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  but  got  off  by  the  help  of  the 
night 

Thus,  an  things  looking  black  to  the  south,  we 
}»d  resolved  to  march  northward  in  the  mom- 
ngi  when  one  of  our  scoots,  from  the  side  of 
wchester,  aasnred  us,  Sfar  Thomas  Mtddleton, 
^ith  some  of  the  parliament  farces  and  the  conn- 
^  tftiopSi  ttsJklttg  above  twelve  hundred  men, 


were  on  their  march  to  attack  us,  and  would 
certainly  beat  up  our  quarters  that  night. 

Upon  this  advice  we  resolved  to  be  gone ;  and 
getting  all  things  in  readioess,  we  began  to 
march  about  two  hours  before  night ;  and  having 
got  a  trusty  fellow  for  our  guide,  a  fellow  that  we 
lound  was  a  IHeod  to  our  side,  he  put  a  project 
into  my  head,  which  saved  us  an  for  that  time ; 
and  that  was,  to  give  out  in  the  village  that  wc 
were  marched  back  to  Yorkshire,  resolving  to 
get  into  Pontefract  Castle. 

Accordingly  he  conducted  us  out  of  the  town  the 
same  way  we  came  in ;  and  taking  a  boy  with 
him,  he  sent  the  boy  back  just  at  night,  and  bade 
him  say  he  saw  us  go  up  the  hills  at  Blackstone 
Edge ;  and  it  happened  very  well,  for  this  party 
were  so  sure  of  us  that  they  had  placed  four  hun- 
dred men  on  the  road  to  the  northward  to  inter, 
cept  our  retreat,  and  had  left  no  way  for  us,  as 
thev  thought,  to  escape,  but  back  again. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  assaulted  our 
quarters,  but  finding  we  were  gone,  and  being  in- 
formed which  way,  they  followed  upon  the  spur ; 
and  travelling  all  night,  being  moon-light,  they 
found  themselves  the  next  rooming  about  fifteen 
miles  east  just  out  of  their  way ;  for  we  had,  by 
the  help  of  our  guide,  ttjrned  short  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  and,  through  blind,  untrodden  paths, 
and,  with  difficulty  enough,  by  noon  the  next 
day,  had  reached  almost  twenty. five  miles  north 
near  a  town  called  Clithero. 

Here  we  halted  in  the  open  field,  and  sent  out 
people  to  see  how  things  were  in  the  country. 
This  part  of  the  country,  almost  impat^ble.  and 
surrounded  with  hills,  was  IndiflTerently  quiet,  and 
we  got  some  refreshment  for  ourselves,  but  very 
little  horse-meat,  and  so  went  on ;  but  we  had 
not  marched  far  before  we  ibund  ourselves  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  four  hundred  horse  sent  to  lie 
in  wait  for  us  as  before,  having  understood  which 
way  we  went,  followed  us  hard ;  and  by  letters 
to  some  of  their  friends  at  Preston,  we  found  we 
were  beset  again. 

Our  guide  began  now  to  be  out  of  his  know- 
ledge,  and  our  scouts  brought  us  word  the 
enemy's  horse  was  posted  before  us,  and  we  knew 
they  were  in  our  rear. 

m  this  exigence  we  resolved  to  divide  our 
small  body,  aod  so  amusing  them,  at  least  one 
might  get  off  if  the  other  miscarried.  I  took 
about  eighty  horse  with  me,  among  which  were 
all  that  I  had  of  our  own  regiment,  amounting  to 
about  thirty-two,  and  took  the  hills  towards 
Yorksliire. 

Here  we  met  with  such  impassable  hills,  vast 
moors,  rocks,  and  stony  ways,  as  lamed  all  our 
horses  and  tired  all  our  men ;  and  sometunes  I 
thought  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  over  them, 
for  our  horses  failing,  and  jack  boots  being  but 
indifferent  things  to  travel  in,  we  might  be 
starved  before  we  should  find  any  road  or  towns, 
for  guide  we  had  none,  but  a  boy,  who  knew  but 
little,  and  would  cry  when  we  asked  him  any 
questions. 

I  believe  neither  men  nor  horses  ever  pasj;ed 
in  some  places  where  we  went ;  and  for  twenty 
hours  we  saw  not  a  town  nor  a  house,  excepting 
sometimes  from  the  top  of  the  mountains  at  a 
vast  distance. 

I  am  persaaded  wa  might  have  encamped  hero 
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if  wc  had  had  provisions,  tW  the  war  had  been 
over,  and  have  met  with  no  disturbance ;  and  I 
have  often  wondered  since  how  we  got  into  snch 
horrible  places  as  much  as  bow  we  got  out  of 
them. 

That  which  was  worse  to  us  than  all  the  rest 
was,  that  we  knew  not  where  we  were  going, 
nor  what  part  of  the  country  we  should  come 
into  when  we  came  out  of  those  desolate  crags. 

At  last,  after  a  terrible  fatigue,  we  began  to 
see  the  western  parts  of  Yorkshire,  some  few 
villages,  and  the  country  at  a  distance  looked  a 
little  like  England ;  for  I  thought  before,  it  looked 
Hke  Old  Brennus  Hill,  which  the  Orisons  called 
the  Grandfather  of  the  Alps.  Wc  got  some 
relief  in  the  villages,  which,  indeed,  many  of  us 
had  so  mudi  need  of,  that  they  were  hardly  able 
to  &it  their  horses,  and  others  were  forced  to  help 
them  off,  they  were  so  faint. 

I  never  felt  so  much  of  the  power  of  hunger  in 
my  life ;  for  having  not  eaten  in  thirty  hours,  I 
was  as  ravenous  as  a  hound ;  and  if  I  had  had 
a  piece  of  horse  flesh,  I  believe  1  should  not  have 
had  patience  to  have  stayed  dressing  it,  but  have 
fallen  up6n  it  raw,  and  have  eaten  it  as  greedily 
as  a  Tartar. 

However,  I  ate  very  aautiously,  having  often 
seen  the  danger  of  men*s  eating  heartily  after 
long  fasting.  Our  next  care  was  to  Inquire  our 
way.  Halifax,  they  told  us,  was  on  our  right , 
there  we  durst  not  think  of  going;  General 
Skippon  was  before  us,  and  there  we  knew 
not  how  it  was ;  for  a  body  of  three  thousand 
horse,  sent  out  by  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  IVInce 
Rupert,  had  been  there  but  two  days  before,  and 
the  country  people  could  not  tell  us  whether 
they  were  gone  or  not;  and  Manchester's  horse, 
which  were  sent  out  after  our  party,  were  then 
at  Halifax  in  quest  of  us,  and  afterwards  marched 
into  Cheshire. 

In  this  distress  we  would  have  hired  a  guide, 
but  none  of  the  country  people  would  go  with 
us  ;  for  the  Roundheads  would  hang  them,  they 
said,  when  they  came  there.  Upon  this  1  called 
a  fellow  to  me.  '*  Harke,  friend,  dost  thee  know 
the  way  so  as  to  bring  us  into  Westmoreland, 
and  not  keep  the  great  road  from  York  ?** 

"  Ay,  merry,  I  ken  the  ways  weel  enou.** 

'*  And  you  would  go  and  guide  us,  but  that  you 
are  afraid  the  Roundheads  will  hang  you.** 

"  Indeed  would  I,  measter,  with  3\  my  heart.** 

*  Why,  then,  thou  hadst  as  well  be  hanged  by 
a  Roundhead  as  a  Cavalier  ;  for  if  thou  will  not 
go,  I'll  hang  thee  instantly.** 

**  Na,  and  ye  serve  me  soa,  Ise  ene  gan  with 
ye  ;  for  1  care  not  for  hanging ;  and  yel  get  me 
a  horse,  Ise  gang  and  be  one  of  you.  for  111  nere 
come  beame  more.** 

This  pleased  us  still  better,  and  we  mounted 
the  fellow  ;  for  three  of  our  men  died  that  night 
with  the  extreme  &tigue  of  the  last  service. 

Next  morning,  when  our  new  trooper  was 
mounted  and  clothed,  we  hardly  knew  him ;  and 
this  fellow  led  us  by  such  ways,  such  wildernesses, 
and  yet  with  such  prudence,  keeping  the  hills  to 
the  left,  that  wc  might  have  the  villages  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  that,  without  hitto,  we  hltd  cer- 
tainly either  perished  in  those  mountaifis,  or 
falb^n  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

We  passed  the  great  road  ftt)m  Yoilt  so  criti- 


cally as  to  time,  that  from  one  of  the  hills  he 
showed  ns  a  part  of  the  enemy'fe  borse  who  wm 
then  marching  into  Westmoreland. 

We  lay  still  that  day,  finding  we  were  not  dis- 
covered  by  them ;  and  our  guide  proved  the  best 
scout  that  we  could  have  lud;  for  he  would  go 
out  ten  miles  at  a  time,  and  bring  us  in  sll  tho 
news  of  the  country :  here  he  brought  us  word 
that  York  was  surrendered  upon  articles,  and 
that  Newcasle,  which  had  been  surprised  by  the 
king's  party,  was  besieged  by  another  anny  of 
Scots  advanced  to  help  their  brethren. 

Along  the  edges  of  those  vast  mountaios  we 
passed,  with  the  help  of  our  guid^,  till  wc  came 
mto  the  forest  of  Swale ;  and  findiltf  ounelres 
perfectly  concealed,  for  no  soldier  had  ever  been 
here  all  the  war,  nor  perhaps  would  not,  if  It  had 
Insted  seven  years ;  we  thought  we  wanted  a  few 
days*  rest,  at  least  for  our  horses ;  so  we  resolved 
to  halt,  and  while  we  did  so,  we  made  some 
disguises,  and  sent  out  some  spies  ioto  the 
country ;  but  as  here  were  no  great  towns,  nor 
no  post  roads,  we  got  very  little  intelligence. 

We  rested  four  days,  and  then  marched  again; 
smd  indeed  having  no  great  stock  of  naoney  about 
us,  and  not  very  free  of  that  we  had,  four  days 
was  enough  for  those  poor  places  to  be  able  to 
maintain  us. 

We  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure  now;  but 
our  chief  care  was  how  to  get  over  those  ter- 
rible mountains ;  for  having  passed  the  great 
road  that  leads  from  York  to  Lancaster,  the 
crags,  the  further  north^^  we  looked,  appeared 
still  the  worse,  and  our  business  was  all  on  the 
other  side. 

Our  ffuide  told  us  he  would  bring  us  out ;  if 
we  would  have  patience,  which  we  were  obliged 
to,  and  kept  on  this  slow  march  till  he  btoaght 
us  to  Stannope,  in  the  coanty  of  Durban ;  wber? 
some  of  Lord  Goring's  horse,  and  two  regiments 
of  foot,  had  their  quarters :  this  wss  nineteen 
days  from  the  battle  of  Marstonmoor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  and  who  had  given  me  over  as 
lost,  when  he  had  news  of  our  arrival,  sent  an 
express  to  me  to  meet  him  at  Appleby.  I  wcct 
thither  accordingly,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
our  journey ;  and  there  I  heard  the  short  history 
of  the  other  part  of  our  jnen,  whom  we  parted 
from  in  Lancashire. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  north ;  they 
had  two  resolute  gentlemen  who  commanded; 
and  being  so  closely  pursued  by  the  enemj,  that, 
finding  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  fight- 
ing, they  halted,  and  &ced  about,  expecting  the 
charge. 

The  boldness  of  the  action  made  the  officer 
uho  led  the  cnemy*s  horse,  which  it  seems  were 
the  county  horse  only,  afraid  of  Uiem ;  which 
they  perceiving,  taking  the  advantage  of  hi> 
fears,  nravely  advanced,  and  charred  them ;  and 
though  they  were  above  two  hundred  hor«e, 
they  routed  them,  kiUed  about  thirty  or  forty* 
got  some  horses  and  some  money,  and  pushel 
on  their  march  night  and  day ;  but  coining  near 
Lancaster,  they  were  so  waylaid  add  pursued, 
that  Ihev  agreed  to  separate,  and  Bhih  even- 
man  for  himself. 

Many  of  them  fell  into  the  enemy's  hao6. 
some  were  killed  attempting  to  pass  through  the 


river  Lune ;  tome  went  back  again,  six  or  seven 
got  to  Bolton,  and  about  eighteen  got  safe  to 
Prince  Rupert. 

Tlie  prince  was  in  a  better  condition  here 
than  I  expected ;  he  and  Lord  Goring,  with  the 
help  of  Sir  Marniaduke  Langdale,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Cumberland,  had  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand  horse  and  about  six  thousand  foot. 

They  had  retaken  Newcastle,  Tynemouth, 
Durham,  Stockton,  and  several  towns  of  conse- 
quence, from  the  Scots,  and  might  hav§  cut 
them  out  work  enough  still,  if  that  base  people, 
resolved  to  engage  their  whole  interest  to  ruin 
their  sovereign,  had  not  sent  a  second  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Calender, 
to  help  their  first. 

These  came  and  laid  siege  to  Newcastle,  but 
found  more  vigorous  resistance  now  than  they 
had  done  before. 

There  were  in  the  town  Sir  John  Morlcy,  the 
Lord  Crawford,  Lord  Rea,  and  Maxwell,  Scots, 
and  old  soldiers,  who  were  resolved  their  coun- 
trymen should  buy  the  town  very  dear  if  they 
had  it ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  disaster  at 
Marstonmoor,  they  had  never  had  it ;  for  Calen- 
der, finding  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  town, 
sent  to  General  Leven  to  come  from  the  siege 
of  York  to  help  him. 

Meantime  the  prince  formed  a  very  good 
anny,  and  'the  Lord  Goring,  with  ten  thousand 
men,  showed  liimself  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
to  try  if  that  might  not  cause  the  Scots  to  recall 
their  forces ;  <and  I  am  persuaded  had  he  entered 
Scotland,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  would  have 
recalled  the  Barl  of  Calender,  for  they  had  but 
five  thousand  men  left  in  arms  to  send  against 
him;  but  he  was  loath  to  venture. 

However,  this  effect  it  had,  that  it  called  the 
Scots  northward  again,  and  found  them  work 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  to  reduce  the 
several  towns  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

1  found  with  the  prince  the  poor  remains  of 
my  regiment,  which,  when  joined  with  those  that 
had  been  with  me,  could  not  all  make  up  three 
troops,  and  but  two  captains,  three  lieutenants, 
and  one  comet ;  the  rest  were  dispersed,  killed, 
or  taken  prisoners. 

However,  with  those,  which  we  still  called  a 
regiment,  I  joined  the  prince,  and  after  having 
done  all  we  could  on  that  side,  the  Scots  being 
returned  from  York,  the  prince  returned  through 
Laocoshire  to  Chester. 

The  enemy  often  appeared  and  alarmed  us, 
and  once  fell  on  one  of  our  parties,  and  killed  us 
«bout  a  hundred  men ;  but  we  were  too  many 
for  them  to  pretend  to  fight  us,  so  we  came  to 
Bolton,  beat  the  troops  of  the  enemy  near  War- 
Hngton,  where  I  got  a  cut  with  a  halberd  in  my 
^1  and  arrived  at  Chester  the  beginning  of 
August 

The  pariiament,  upon  their  great  success  in 
the  north,  thinking  the  king's  forces  quite  broken, 
l>ad  ient  General  Essex  into  the  west,  where  the 
^uig's  army  was  commanded  by  Prince  Maurice, 
i*rince  Rupert's  elder  brother,  but  not  very 
strong ;  and  the  king  being,  as  they  supposed,  bv 
the  iibacnce  of  Prince  Rupert,  weakened  so  much 
that  he  mij^ht  be  checked  by  Sir  William  Waller, 
*ho,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  was  at  that  time 


about  Winchester,  having  lately  beaten  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton.  Upon  all  these  considerations,  tlie  Earl 
of  Essex  marched  westward. 

The  forces  in  the  west  being  too  weak  to  op- 
pose him,  everything  gave  way  to  him,  and  all 
people  expected  he  would  besiege  Exeter,  where 
the  queen  was  newly  lying-in,  and  sent  a  trumpet 
to  desire  he  would  forbear  the  city  until  she 
could  be  removed ;  which  he  did,  and  passed  on 
westward,  took  Tiverton,  Bideford,  Barnstaple, 
Launceston,  relieved  Plymouth,  drove  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  up  into  Cornwall,  and  followed  him  thi- 
ther,  but  left  Prince  Maurice  behind  him  with 
four  thousand  men  about  Barnstaple  and  Exeter. 
The  king,  in  the  meantime,  marched  from  Ox- 
ford to  Worcester,  with  Waller  at  his  heels.    At 
Edgehill  his  majesty  turned  upon  WaJler,  and 
gave  him  a  brush  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
place ;  the  king  went  on  to  Worcester,  sent  three 
hundred  horse  to  relieve  Durley  Castle,  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  sending  part  of  his 
forces  to  Bristol,  returned  ip  bxford. 

His  majesty  had  how  firmly  resolved  to  march 
into  the  west,  not  having  yet  my  account  of  our 
misfortunes  in  the  north.  Waller  and  Middleton 
waylaid  the  king  at  Cropedy  bridge;  the  king 
attacked  Middleton  at  the  bridge ;  Waller's  men 
were  posted  with  some  cannon  to  guard  a  pass ; 
Middleton  put  a  regiment  of  the  king's  foot  to 
the  rout,  and  pursued  them :  Waller's  men,  wil- 
Img  to  come  m  for  the  plunder,  a  thing  their 
general  had  of^en  used  them  to,  quitted  their  post 
at  the  pass,  and  their  g^at  guns,  to  have  part  in 
the  victory. 

The  king,  coming  in  seasonably  to  the  relief  of 
his  men,  routed  Middleton,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  party  round,  who  clapt  in  between  Sir 
William  Waller's  men  and  their  great  guns,  and 
secured  the  pass  and  the  cannon  too. 

I'he  kins  took  three  colonels,  besides  other 
officers,  and  about  three  hundred  men,  prisoners, 
with  eight  great  guns,  nineteen  carriages  of  am- 
munition, and  killed  about  two  hundred  men. 

Waller  lost  his  reputation  in  this  fight,  and  was 
exceedingly  slighted  ever  after,  even  by  his  own 
party ;  but  especially  by  such  as  were  of  Essex's 
party,  between  whom  and  Waller  there  had  been 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  for  some  time. 

The  king,  about  eight  thousand  strong,  march- 
ed on  to  Bristol,  where  Sir  William  Hopton 
joined  him  ;  and  from  thence  he  followed  Essex 
into  Cornwall;  Essex  stDl  following  Grenvill, 
the  king  came  to  Exeter,  and  joining  with  Prince 
Maurice,  resolved  to  pursue  Essex ;  and  now  the 
Enrl  of  Essex,  began  to  see  his  mistake,  being 
cooped  up  between  two  seas,  the  king's  army  in 
his  rear,  the  country  his  enemy,  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  in  his  van. 

The  king,  who  always  took  the  best  measures 
when  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wisely  refused  to 
engage,  though  superior  in  number,  and  much 
stronger  in  horse.  Essex  often  drew  out  to  fight ; 
but  the  king,  fortified,  took  the  passes  and  bridges, 
planted  cannon,  and  secured  the  country  to  keep 
off  provisions,  and  continually  straitened  their 
quarters,  but  would  not  fight.  . 

Now  Essex  sends  away  to  the  parliament  for 
help,  and  they  write  to  Waller,  Middleton,  and 
Manchester,  to  follow  and  come  up  with  the  king 
in  his  rear ;  but  some  were  too  far  off,  and  could 
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not,  as  Manchester  and  Fair&x ;  others  made  no 
haste,  as  having  no  mfaid  to  it,  as  Waller  and 
Middleton ;  and  if  they  had,  it  bad  been  too  late. 

At  last  the  Eari  of  Essex,  finding  nothing  to  be 
done,  ond  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  king's  hands, 
took  shipping,  and  left  his  army  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. The  horse,  under  Sir  William  Balfour, 
the  best  horse  officer,  and,  without  comparison, 
the  bravest  in  all  the  parllunent  army,  advanced 
in  small  parties,  as  if  to  skirmish,  but  following 
io  with  the  whole  body,  being  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  broke  through,  and  got  off. 

Though  this  was  a  loss  to  the  king's  victory, 
yet  the  foot  were  now  in  a  condition  so  much  the 
worse.  Brave  old  Skipton  proposed  to  fight 
through  with  the  foot,  and  die,  as  ho  called  it, 
like  Englishmen,  with  sword  in  hand ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  officers  shook  their  heads  at  it ;  for, 
being  well  paid,  thej  had,  at  present,  no  inclina- 
tion  for  dying. 

Seeing  it  thus,  they  screed  to  treat,  and  the 
king  granted  them  conditions,  upon  laying  down 
their  arms,  to  march  off  free.  This  was  too 
much  :  had  his  nugesty  but  obliged  them  upon 
o&th  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  time,  be  iiad 
done  his  business ;  but  this  was  not  thought  of; 
so  they  passed  free,  only  disarmed,  the  soldiers 
cot  being  allowed  so  much  as  their  swords. 

Tlic  king  gained  by  this  treaty  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  of  brass,  three  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  nine  thousand  arms,  eicht  thousand 
swords,  match  and  bullet  in  proportion,  two  hun- 
drcd  waggons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  colours  and 
standards,  all  the  bag  and  baggage,  and  about  a 
thousand  of  the  men  listed  inMs  armv.  This  was 
a  complete  victory  without  Uoodshea ;  and  had 
the  king  but  secured  the  men  firom  serving  only 
for  six  months,  it  had  most  effectually  answered 
the  batUe  of  Marston  Moor. 

As  it  was,  it  infused  new  life  into  all  his  nuu 
Jesty*s  forces  and  friends,  and  retrieved  his  affairs 
very  much  i  but  especially  ft  enoomwed  us  in 
the  nortli,  who  were  more  sensible  of  the  blow 
received  at  Marston  Moor,  andof  the  deftmctioo 
the  Scots  were  bringing  upon  us  all. 

While  1  was  at  Chester,  we  had  Mmw  small 
skirmishes  with  Sir  William  Brereton.  One 
morning  in  particular  Sir  MHlHam  drew  up,  and 
faced  us,  and  one  of  our  ookmeb  of  horse  observ- 
ing the  enemy  to  be  not,  aa  he  thought,  above 
two  ht-.ndred,  desired  leave  of  Prince  Rupert  to 
attack  them  with  the  like  number,  and  accord- 
ingly  be  sallied  out  wfth  two  hundred  horse. 

1  stood  drawn  up  without  the  dtj  with  eight 
hundred  more,  ready  to  bring  him  ofl,  if  ho  should 
be  put  to  the  worst,  which  happened  acoordfaigly ; 
for,  not  having  discovered  neither  the  country 
nor  the  enemy  as  he  ought,  8br  WDUam  Brereton 
drew  him  into  an  ambuscade ;  so  that  before  he 
came  up  with  Sir  W01iam*s  forces  near  enough 
to  charge,  he  found  about  three  hundred  horse 
In  his  rear :  though  he  was  surprised  at  this,  yet, 
being  a  man  of  ready  courage,  he  boldly  laced 
about  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men, 
leaving  the  other  fifty  to  fece  Sir  William. 

WiUi  this  small  party  he  desperately  charged 
the  tliree  hundred  norse  in  his  rear,  and  potdng 
them  into  disorder,  broke  through  them,  and  had 
there  been  no  greater  force,  he  had  cut  them  all 
to  pieces. 


Flushed  with  this  success,  and  eiger  to  snist 
the  fifty  men  I  had  left  behind,  he  &Md  sbont, 
and  charged  through  them  agahi,  and  with  these 
two  chaives  entirely  routed  Uiem. 

Sir  Wfiliam  Brereton  fincfing  hhnsdf  disap. 
pointed,  advanced  and  fell  upon  the  fifty  men  jast 
as  the  colonel  came  up  to  them ;  they  fought  him 
with  a  great  deal  or  bravery;  but  the  colonel 
being  unfortunately  killed  in  the  first  charge,  the 
men  gave  way,  and  came  firing  all  in  confadoD, 
wfth  the  enemy  at  their  beds. 

Asfoon  as  I  saw  this,  I  advanced,  acoaiilio» 
to  my  orders,  and  the  enemy,  as  soon  ss  ife  ap- 
peared, gave  over  the  pursuit.  This  gentleman, 
I  remember,  was  Colonel  Morrongh ;  we  fetched 
off  his  body,  and  retreated  into  Chester. 

The  next  morning  the  prince  drew  out  of  the 
city  with  about  one  thonnnd  two  hundred  horse 
and  two  thousand  foot,  and  attacked  Sir  William 
Brereton  in  his  quarters.  The  fight  was  very 
sharp  for  the  time,  and  near  seven  hundred  men 
on  both  sides  were  killed;  but  Sir  MUliam  would 
not  put  It  to  a  general  engagement,  sotheprioee 
drew  ofl;  cootenidng  himself  to  have  iosolted  htm 
in  his  qnartera. 

We  now  had  received  orders  from  the  king  to 
join  him ;  but  I  representing  to  the  prince  the 
condition  of  my  regunent,  wluch  was  now  reduced 
to  a  hundred  men,  and  that  being  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  mv  father's  house,  I  might  soon  r^ 
emit  it,  my  fkther  having  sot  some  men  togrthcr 
already,  I  desired  leave  to  lay  at  Shrewsbnn  for 
a  month,  to  make  up  my  men. 

Accordinglv,  having  obtained  his  leave,  I 
marched  to  Wrexham,  where.  In  two  da}  s,  1  got 
twenty  men,  and  so  on  to  Shrewsbury.  1  had 
not  been  here  above  ten  days,  but  I  received  an 
express  to  come  away  with  what  recruits  I  hsd 
got  together,  Prince  Rupert  baring  podti^-e 
orders  to  meet  the  kbig  by  a  certain  day. 

i  had  not  mounted  one  hundred  men,  thouch  I 
had  listed  above  two  hundred,  when  these  oraert 
came;  but  leaving  my  father  to  complete  them 
for  me,  I  marched  wftn  thoao  I  had,  and  went  to 
Oxford. 

The  king,  after  the  rout  of  thepariismeot 
forces  In  the  west,  had  marched  back,  took  Ban- 
staple,  Plympton,  Lannoeaton,  Tiverton,  and 
several  other  places,  and  left  Plymouth  besieged 
bv  Sir  Richard  Grenrill ;  met  with  Sir  VHliiain 
Waller  at  Shaftesbury,  and  again  at  Andover; 
had  a  skirmish  with  him  at  both  places,  and 
marched  for  Newbury. 

Here  the  king  sent  Ibr  Prince  Rupert  to  meet 
Um,  who,  wHh  three  thousand  hone,  made  long 
marches  to  Join  him ;  but  the  pariiament  hanng 
joined  their  three  armies  together,  Manchester 
from  the  north.  Waller  and  Essex,  Uie  men  being 
clothed  and  armed  from  the  west,  had  attacked 
the  king,  and  obliged  him  to  fight,  the  day  before 
theprince  came  up. 

The  kfaig  had  so  posted  himself  as  that  he 
could  not  be  obliged  to  fight  but  with  advan- 
tage ;  the  pariiament*s  forces  being  superior  in 
number,  and  therefore,  when  they  attached  him, 
he  galled  them  with  his  cannon,  and,  declining  to 
come  to  a  general  battle,  stood  upon  the  ddbi- 
slve,  expecting  Prince  Rupert  with  the  horse. 

The  pariiament*s  forces  had  some  ad^-antage 
over  our  foot,  and  took  the  Eari  of  Cleveland  pri- 
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sooer;  but  the  king,  whose  foot  were  not  above 
one  or  two,  drew  his  men  under  the  cannon  of 
Deoniogton  Castle,  and,  having  secured  his  artil- 
lery aad  bsggage,  made  aretiveat  with  his  foot  in 
very  good  order,  having  not  lost  in  all  the  iight 
above  three  hundred  men,  and  the  parliament  as 
maoy.  We  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  took 
two,  having  repulsed  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
men  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  with  consi- 
derable  loss. 

The  king,  having  lodged  his  train  of  artillery 
and  bsggage  in  Dennington  Castle,  marched  the 
next  dav  for  Oxford ;  &ere  we  joined  hun  with 
three  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot 
Eocouraged  with  this  reinforcement,  the  king 
appeared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north-west  of 
Newbury,  and  foced  the  parliament  army.  The 
parliament  having  too  many  generals  as  well  as 
loldiers,  the  former  could  not  agree  whether  they 
should  fight  or  not. 

This  was  no  great  token  of  the  victory  they 
boasted  of;  for  uiey  were  now  twice  our  number 
ia  the  whole,  and  Uieir  foot  three  for  one.  The 
i^  stood  in  battah'a  all  day,  and  finding  the 
paruameDt  forces  had  no  mind  to  engage  him,  he 
drew  away  his  cannon  and  baggage  out  of  Den- 
oiogton  Castle,  in  view  of  their  whole  army,  and 
Q»rched  to  Oxford. 

This  was  such  a  false  step  of  the  parliament 
generals,  that  the  people  cried  shame  of  them, 
lod  the  parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

Cromwell  accused  Manchester,  and  Manchester 
accused  Waller,  aod  so  they  laid  the  fault  upon 
I  each  other. 

Waller  would  have  been  glad  to  have  charged 
it  upon  Essex ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  in 
the  army,  having  been  taken  ill  some  days  be- 
fore ;  but,  as  it  generally  is  when  a  mistake  is 
made,  the  actors  Jul  out  among  themselves,  so  it 
*as  here. 

No  doubt  it  was  as  fiilse  a  step  as  that  at  Corn- 
wall, to  let  the  king  draw  away  his  baggage  and 
cauQoo,  in  the  face  of  three  armies,  and  never  fire 
a  shot  at  them. 

The  king  had  not  above  eight  thousand  foot  in 
his  army,  and  they  above  twenty-five  thousand. 
It  a  true,  the  king  had  eight  thousand  horse,  a 
fine  body,  and  much  superior  to  theirs  ;  but  the 
foot  might,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world, 
pave  prevented  the  removing  of  the  cannon,  and 
in  three  days  have  taken  the  castle,  with  all  that 
was  in  it. 

Tliose  differences  produced  their  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  the  putting  by  most  of  their  old  ge- 
nerals, as  Essex,  Waller,  Manchester,  Sec. ;  and  Sir 
^"^KMnas  Fairfax,  a  terrible  man  in  the  field,  though 
the  mildest  of  men  out  of  it,  was  voted  to  have  the 
command  of  all  their  forces,  and  Lambert  to  take 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  troops  in 
the  north,  old  Sfcipton  being  major-general. 

This  winter  was  spent  on  the  enemy's  side  in 
modelliog,  as  they  called  it,  their  army ;  and, 
on  our  side  in  recruiting  ours,  and  some  petty 
excursions. 

Amongst  the  many  addresses,  I  observed  one 
from  Sussex  or  Surry,  complaining  of  the  rude- 
neasof  our  soldiers,  and  particularly  of  the  ra- 
vishlng  of  women  and  the  murdering  of  men ; 
from  which  I  only  observed  that  there  were  dis- 


orders among  them  as  well  as  among  us,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they,  for  reasons  I  men- 
tioned before,  were  under  circumstances  to  pre- 
vent it  better  than  the  king. 

But  I  must  do  the  king's  memory  that  justice, 
that  he  used  all  possible  methods,  by  punish- 
ment of  soldiers,  charging,  and  sometimes 
entreating,  the  gentlemen  not  to  suffer  such 
disorders  and  such  violences  in  their  men ;  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose  for  his  majesty  to  attempt 
it,  while  his  officers,  generals,  and  great  men 
winked  at  it ;  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldier 
is  supposed  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  when 
it  is  not  corrected. 

The  rudeness  of  the  parliament  soldiers  began 
from  the  division  among  their  officers;  for  in 
many  places  the  soldiers  grew  so  out  of  all  dis- 
cipline, and  so  insufferably  rude,  that  they  in 
particular  refused  to  march  when  Sir  William 
Waller  went  to  Weymouth.  This  had  turned 
to  good  account  for  us  had  these  cursed  Scots 
been  out  of  our  way ;  but  they  were  the  staff 
of  the  party ;  and  now  they  were  daily  solicited 
to  march  southward,  which  was  a  very  great 
affliction  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends. 

One  booty  the  king  got  at  this  time  which  was 
a  very  seasonable  assistance  to  his  affairs. 

A  great  merchant  ship,  richly  laden  at  Lon- 
don, and  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was,  by  the 
seamen,  brought  into  Bristol,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  king. 

Some  merchants  in  Bristol  offered  the  king 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  her,  which  his  majesty 
ordered  should  be  accepted,  reserving  only  thirty 
great  guns  for  his  own  use. 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  now  was  begun,  and 
we,  that  had  been  well  beaten  m  the  war,  heartily 
wished  the  king  would  come  to  a  peace ;  but  we 
all  foresaw  the  clergy  would  ruin  it  all.  The 
commons  were  for  presbytery,  and  would  never 
agree  the  bishops  should  be  restored  ;  the  king 
was  more  willing  to  comply  with  anything  than 
this,  and  we  foresaw  it  would  be  so ;  from  whence 
we  used  to  say  among  ourselves,  that  the  clergy 
was  resolved,  if  there  was  no  bishop,  there  should 
be  no  king. 

This  treaty  at  Uxbridge  was  a  perfect  war 
between  the  men  of  the  gown ;  ours  was  between 
those  of  the  sword;  and  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  how  the  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  side  bestirred  themselves  rather  to  Hin- 
der thim  promote  the  peace. 

There  had  been  a  treaty  at  Oxford  some  time 
before,  where  the  parliament,  insisting  that  the 
king  should  pass  a  bill  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
quit  the  militia,  abandon  several  of  his  faithful 
servants  to  be  exempted  from  pardon,  and  mak- 
ing several  other  most  extravagant  demands; 
nothing  was  done,  but  the  treaty  broke  off,  both 
parties  being  rather  further  exasperated  ihtta 
inclined  to  hearken  to  conditions. 

However,  soon  after  the  success  in  the  west, 
his  majesty,  to  let  them  see  that  the  victory  had 
not  elated  him  so  as  to  make  him  reject  the 
peace,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  parliament  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  messages  of  like  nature  which 
they  had  slighted,  and  to  let  them  know  that, 
notwithstanding  he  had  beaten  their  forces,  he 
was  yet  willing  to  hearken  to  a  reasonable  pro* 
posal  for  putting  an  end  to  tiic  war. 
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Th«  ptfUament  pretended  the  king  in  hii  mes- 
Mge  did  not  treat  with  them  u  a  legal  parlia- 
ment, and  10  made  hentationi ;  bat  after  long 
debates  and  delays  they  agreed  to  draw  iip  pro- 
positions Ibr  peace  to  be  sent  to  the  king. 

As  this  message  was  sent  to  the  houses  about 
August,  I  think  they  made  it  the  middle  of  No- 
vember  before  they  brought  propositions  for 
a  peace ;  and  when  they  brought  them  they  had 
no  power  to  enter  either  upon  a  treaty,  or  so 
much  as  preliminaries  for  a  treaty,  only  to  deliver 
the  letter  and  receive  an  answer. 

However,  such  were  the  circumstances  of 
affairs  at  this  time,  that  the  king  was  uneasy  to 
see  himself  thus  treated,  and  take  no  notice  of  it. 
The  king  returned  an  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tions, and  proposed  a  treaty  by  commissioners, 
which  the  parliament  appointed. 

Three  months  more  were  lost  in  naming  com- 
missioners.  There  was  much  time  spent  in  this 
treatv,  but  little  done ;  the  commissioners  de- 
bated ohiefly  the  article  of  religion  and  of  the 
militia ;  Ux  the  latter  they  were  very  likely  to 
agree;  in  the  former  both  sides  seemed  too 
positive.  The  kmg  would  by  no  means  aban- 
don episcopacy,  nor  the  parliament  presbytery ; 
for  both,  in  their  opinion,  were  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. 

The  Gommissionersa  finding  this  point  hardest 
to  adjust,  went  from  it  to  that  or  the  militia ; 
bat  the  time  spinning  oat,  the  king's  commis- 
sioners demanded  looger  time  for  the  treaty ;  the 
other  sent  up  for  instructioni,  bat  the  house  re- 
fused to  lengthen  out  the  time. 

This  was  thoiwht  an  insolcnoe  upon  the  king, 
and  gave  all  good  people  a  detestation  of  stt<m 
haughty  behaviour ;  and  thus  the  hopes  of  peace 
vanished  -,  both  sides  prepared  for  war  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  before. 

The  parliament  was  now  employed  in  what 
they  called  modelling  their  army ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  independent  partv  be£[an  to  prevail ;  and  as 
they  outdid  ell  the  others  m  theur  resolution  of 
carrying  on  the  war  to  all  extremities,  so  they 
were  both  the  more  vigorous  and  more  politic 
party  in  carrying  it  on. 

Indeed  the  war  was  after  this  carried  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever,  and  the  generals 
pushed  forward  with  a  vigour,  that,  as  it  had 
something  in  it  unusual,  told  us  plainly  from 
this  time,  whatever  they  did  before,  they  now 
pushed  at  the  ruin  even  of  monarchy  itseu. 

All  this  while  also  the  war  went  on,  and  though 
the  parliament  had  no  settled  army,  yet  their 
regiments  and  troops  were  always  in  action,  and 
the  sword  was  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Among  an  infinite  number  of  party  skirmishes 
and  fights  this  winter,  one  happened  which 
nearly  concerned  me.  Colonel  Mitton,  with 
about  twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot,  having 
intelligenoe  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury,  on  a  Sunday  morning  early  broke 
Into  the  town  and  took  it  castle  and  all. 

The  loss  for  the  quality,  more  than  the  num- 
ber, was  very  mat  to  the  king's  affairs.  They 
took  there  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  Prince 
Mattrioe*s  magarine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
iMnce  Rupert's  hanaga,  and  above  fifty  per- 
sons of  qaality  and  oBoers.     There  were  not 


above  eight  or  ten  men  killed  oa  both  ildn; 
for  the  town  was  surprised,  not  itonnsd. 

I  had  a  partleular  lossin  ihissetioQ;  Idrslltkt 
men  and  horses  my  father  had  get  tsgetlMr  for 
the  recruiting  my  regiment  were  heie  iMt  isd 
dispersed ;  and  which  was  the  worse,  oiy  fcther, 
happening  to  be  then  in  the  town,  wai  Uktn 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Beeston  CssUstia  Cbe- 
sliire. 

I  was  quartered  all  this  winter  at  Baabwy,  is 
Oxfordshire,  and  went  Uttle  abrosd;  aorhidwe 
any  action  tfll  the  latter  end  of  Febmsrjr,  when 
I  was  ordered  to  march  te  Leieeiter  with  Sir 
Marmadnke  Langdale,  in  order,  af  we  thevght, 
to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  that  county,  sad  StafL 
fordshire,  to  join  the  king. 

We  lay  at  Daventry  one  night,  and  ceatlnQed 
our  march  to  pass  the  river  above  Northsfflptesi 
that  town  being  possessed  by  the  eaemy,  ire 
understood  a  party  of  Northampton  fanm  mst 
abroad,  and  intended  to  attack  us. 

Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  oar  looiitf 
brought  us  word  the  enemy  were  qoartsred  In 
some  villages  on  the  road  to  Oovsotry;  oer 
commander,  thinUng  H  much  better  to  tet  apos 
them  in  their  quarters  than  to  wait  for  them  in 
the  field,  resolved  to  attack  them  esriy  in  the 
morning  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 

We  reftwhed  ourselves  m  the  field  for  tbit 
day,  and  getting  into  a  great  wood  nesr  the 
enemy,  we  sUyed  there  all  night,  ttU  afaaoit  bfea^ 
of  day,  without  being  discovered. 

In  the  morning  very  eariy  we  heard  the  ene> 
my^  trumpets  sound  to  horse ;  this  ronted  m 
to  look  abroad;  and  sending  OQ^  a  sooat,he 
brought  us  word  a  party  of  the  enemy  wu  tt 
hand.  We  were  vexed  to  be  so  dissppointed ; 
but  finding  their  party  small  enough  to  be  deilt 
with.  Sir  Manned  uke  ordered  me  to  chsrge 
them  with  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hun- 
dred dragoons^  while  he  at  the  same  tiine  co- 
tared  the  town. 

Accordfaigly  I  lay  still  till  they  came  fo  the 
very  skirt  oFuie  wood  where  I  was  posted,  when 
I  saluted  them  with  a  volley  firom  my  drsgoou 
out  of  the  wood,  and  immecnately  showed  niTieif 
with  my  horse  on  their  ftt>nt,  ready  to  ehsi^ 
them ;  they  appeared  not  to  be  surpriied,  end 
received  our  charge  with  great  resolutioa,-  sod 
being  above  four  hundred  men,  they  puihed  me 
vigorously  in  their  turn,  putting  my  men  isto 
some  disorder. 

In  this  extremity  I  sent  to  order  the  drtfoosi 
to  charge  them  in  the  fiank,  which  they  didwUb 
great  bravery,  and  the  other  still  msjntaiaed 
the  fight  wUh  desperate  reaoluttoo.  There  wn 
no  want  of  courage  on  either  side ;  but  our  dra- 
goons had  the  advantage,  and  at  last  routed  th^ 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  village.  . 

Here  Sir  Marmaduke  Laogdale  bad  his  bsadi 
1^1  too ;  for  my  firing  bad  alarmed  the  fAa»t 
adjacent,  that  when  he  came  into  tbe  to«B»  he 
found  them  all  In  arms,  and,  oontrary  te  hit  ex- 
pectation, two  regiments  of  foot,  with  shout 
five  hondred  horse  more.  Aa  Sir  Manw^^^ 
had  no  foot,  only  horse  and  dragoons,  this  «si 
a  surprise  to  him;  but  he  cauaad  his  ^''f^ 
to  enter  tha  town,  and  oharge  the  foot,  vluie 
his  bona  sacurad  the  avenues  ai  the  tovfr 

Tbe  dragoons  bravely  attaeked  the  §»ot,  sad 
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Sir  Mumadnk*  MUiig  in  wtth  bk  bone,  the 
fight  wu  oMiiato  tad  bloodxi  wbeo  Um  Imhtm 
thai  I  bad  routed  came  flying  into  tbe  itreet  of 
the  Tillvgei  and  my  men  at  their  heelt. 

lauDMittfly  I  leit  the  ponoit ,  and  M  in 
with  all  ay  fotce  to  Iheimiitonaeof  ny  friende  i 
and,  afUr  an  ebetlnnte  reeift anee,  we  routed  the 
whole  party.  We  kiUed  about  aeveo  buoditd 
neo*  took  three  hundred  and  fifty*  twenty-aeven 
offloen,  oae  hundred  armi^  all  their  baggafe. 
and  two  hundred  horees,  and  eontteued  oar 
march  to  Harboroughv  where  we  halted  to  re- 
fresh  oonelYea. 

Between  Harboffough  and  Leioeeter,  we  met 
with  a  party  of  eight  hundred  dmgoona  of  the 
ParUament  forace.  They  found  thtmielvee  too 
ISnr  to  attack;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  na.  they 
■otintoaamallwood)  bntneroeivingtheaiaelvea 
tsoovered,  they  eamo  holdhr  out,  and  placed 
themselvea  at  the  entrance  into  a  lane*  lining 
both  ndea  of  the  hedgee  wilb  their  ahot 

We  innedistely  attacked  them,  beat  them 
from  the  hedgee,  from  thence  into  the  wood*  and 
aot  of  tbe  wood  again,  and  foroed  them  at  laat 
to  a  doworight  runaway  on  foot  among  the  eo» 
doeorei,  whera  it  waa  difficult  to  follow ;  killed 
about  a  hundred  of  them,  and  took  two  hundred 
aad  fifty  priaooeri,  with  aU  their  horaea^  and 
eaxDt  that  night  to  Leioeeter.  When  we  came 
there,  and  had  taken  up  our  quartera,  Sir  Mar* 
madake  Tiaiityiale  tent  for  me  to  anp  with  him, 
and  toki  me  that  be  had  a  aeeret  oommiaeion  in 
hii  pocket,  which  hia  m^ieaty  had  commanded 
him  Qot  to  open  mitil  he  came  to  Leieeetcr ; 
that  now  he  had  aent  for  me  to  open  it  together, 
that  we  laight  know  what  it  waa  we  were  to  do, 
aad  to  oooaider  how  to  do  it 

Then  puUfaig  out  hia  aealed  ordera,  wo  found 
wawere  to  get  what  force  we  coald  together, 
iad  acertain  nmmberof  eerriagea  with  ammunl- 
(ian,  which  the  governor  of  Leieeater  waa  to 
dciivar  ua,  and  a  oertain  quantity  of  proTtriena, 
figarially  com  and  aalt,  and  to  relfeve  Newark. 

This  town  had  long  been  beaiegedf  thefortlfl- 
oalioia,  together  with  iu  dtaatton,  had  randered 
b  the  itiengeat  piaee  hi  Bnglands  and  aa  It  waa 
Ike  iraaleat  paaa  in  the  kingdoBB,ao  it  waa  of 
Tut  cootequenoe  to  the  king'a  affkfaa. 

There  waa  in  it  a  garriaon  of  brave  eld  ragged 
bay^  fellowe  that,  like  Ooont  Tllly'a  Germane, 
kadiren  fbeea,  and  they  had  defonded  themaelvea 
«ith  eitraordinnry  bravery  a  great  while,  but 
iew  were  eioeedingly  reduced  for  tho  want  of 
hod. 

Aoeardinglv  w  received  the  ammunltien  and 
proviBoo,  and  away  we  went  for  Newark.  About 
MeHon  Mowbray,  Colonel  Rodter  act  upon  na 
with  above  three  thouaand  men ;  we  were  about 
the  aame  number,  having  two  thouaand  Ave 
hqadrad  horee,  and  eight  hundred  dragoona. 
We  had  eeme  foot,  but  they  were  atUl  at  Har- 
boreugh,  and  were  ordered  to  come  after  ue. 

Rodter,  like  a  brave  officer,  charged  ua  with 
gnat  fory,  aad  rather  outdid  ua  in  number,  while 
ve  defended  ooraelvea  with  all  the  eagernem  we 
could,  and  gave  him  to  underatand  wo  were  not 
m  aeon  to  be  beaten  aa  he  eapeeted. 

WhOe  the  fight  continued  donbtftil,  eapeelany 
ca  our  dde,  oar  peopio,  who  had  diarge  of  the 
cvdagea  and  providona,  began  to  encloae  our 


flanka  with  them,  aa  if  w«  had  boeo  marehing  ^ 
which,  though  It  waa  dona  without  ordera,  had 
two  very  good  effiMtib  and  which  did  na  eztm. 
ordinary  aerviee. 

Flrat,  it  aecured  ua  from  being  charged  in  the 
flank,  which  Rodter  had  tarioe  attempted;  and, 
aecondly,  it  aecured  our  earrlagee  from  befaig 
l^undarad,  which  had  apoiled  our  expedition. 
Being  thua  endoaad,  we  fought  with  great  ao- 
ourity ;  and  though  Roaiter  made  three  deape- 
rate  diargee  upon  ua,  he  could  never  break  ua. 

Our  men  received  liim  with  ao  much  courage, 
and  kept  their  ordera  ao  weU«  that  the  enemy, 
finding  it  impoodble  to  foree  ua,  gave  over,  and 
left  ua  to  puraue  our  ordera.  we  did  not  Qflbr 
to  ohaae  them,  but  contented  enough  to  have 
repulaed  and  bJMten  them  off*,  and  our  buaineaa 
being  to  ralieve  Newark,  we  proceeded. 

If  wo  are  to  reckon  by  tlie  eoemy'a  uanal  aao- 
thod,we  got  the  vieto^  becauee  we  kept  the 
field,  and  bad  the  pillage  of  their  dead;  but 
otherwiaa  neither  akia  had  any  great  cauae  to 
boaat 

We  loat  about  IfiO  men,  end  near  aa  many 
hart ;  they  left  170  on  the  apot,  and  carried  off 
aooae.  How  nmny  they  had  wounded  we  could 
not  tell ;  we  got  about  aeventy  or  eighty  horaea, 
which  helped  to  remount  aeme  of  our  aaen  that 
had  foat  theira  in  the  fight 

We  had,  however,  thia  diaadvantage,  that  we 
were  to  march  on  immodiately  after  thia  aerviee  i 
the  enemy  only  to  retira  to  their  quartera,  about 
a  milei  Thia  waa  an  injurv  to  our  wounded 
men,  who  we  were  afterwarda  obliged  to  leave 
at  Belvdr  Caatle^  and  from  thence  we  advanced 
to  Newark. 

Our  budneaa  at  Newark  waa  to  relieve  tho 
place,  and  thia  we  reeolved  to  do,  whatever  it 
coet,  though,  at  the  aame  time,  we  readved  not 
to  teht  uneae  we  were  forced  to  it 

Tne  town  waa  rather  bkNBked  im  than  bo- 

deged;  the  garriaon  wera  atroog,  but  111  pio- 

vided  1  we  had  aent  them  word  of  our  eeanng, 

|*aad  our  ordere  to  ralieve  them,  and  they  pro* 

poaed  acme  meaaurea  for  our  doing  it 

The  chief  atrength  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the 
ether  dde  of  the  river  {  but  they,  havinip  alao 
aome  notice  of  our  deaign,  had  aent  over  foreea 
to  atrengthen  their  leaguer  on  thia  dde.  The 
g  gardaon  had  often  anrprlaed  them  by  aalliee,  and 
I  indeed  bad  chiefly  aubdated  for  aome  time  by 


what  they  brouaht  in  on  thfa  manner. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Lansdale,  who  waa  our  com- 
mander  for  the  expedition,  waa  for  a  general  at- 
tempt to  ralae  the  dege ;  but  1  had  perauaded 
him  from  it ;  flrat,  because,  if  we  ahould  be 
beaten,  aa  might  be  probable,  we  then  loat  the 
town. 

Sir  Marmaduke  briakly  replied,  "  A  aoldier 
ought  never  to  auppoae  he  ahaH  be  beaten." 

•^But,  dr.**  aaid  I,  •«  you  ^  will  get  more  ho- 
nour by  raHeving  the  town  than  by  beating 
them :  one  will  be  a  credit  to  your  conduct,  aa 
the  other  will  be  to  vour  courage ;  and,  if  vou 
think  yon  can  beat  them,  you  may  do  it  after- 
warda ;  and  then  if  you  are  miataken  the  town 
ifl  neverthdem  aecured,  and  half  your  vfetory 
gained.  * 

He  waa  prevailed  with  to  adhera  to  dih  ad- 
vice, and  accordingly  we  appeared  before  the 
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town  about  two  houn  before  night     The  bone  h 
draw  op  before  the  enemy's  works ;  the  enemy 
drew  up  within  their  worlis.  and,  seeing  no  foot, 
expected  our  dragoons  would  dismount  and  at- 
tuk  them. 

They  were  in  the  right  to  let  us  attadi  them, 
because  of  the  advantage  of  their  batteries  and 
works,  if  that  had  been  our  design ;  but,  as  we 
intended  only  to  amuse  them,  this  caution  of 
thein  effected  our  purpose :  for,  while  we  thus 
laoed  them  with  our  horse,  two  regiments  of  foot 
which  came  up  to  us  but  the  night  before,  and 
was  aU  the  infantry  we  had,  with  the  waggons  of 
provisionsi  and  ftve  hundred  dragoons,  taking  a 
compass  clean  round  <he  town,  posted  them- 
selves on  the  lower  side  of  the  town  by  the 

river. 

Upon  a  signal  the  garrison  agreed  on  before, 
they  sallied  out  at  this  very  juncture  with  all 
the  men  they  could  spare,  and  divkliog  them* 
sdves  in  two  parties,  while  one  party  moved  to 
the  left  to  meet  our  relief;  the  other  party  fell 
on  upon  part  of  that  body  which  faced  us. 

y/e  kept  in  motion,  and  upon  this  signal  ad- 
vanced to  their  works,  and  our  dragoons  fired 
Upon  them :  and  the  horse  wheeling  and  coun- 
ter-marehing  often,  kept  them  continually  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked. 

By  this  means  the  enemy  were  kept  employed, 
and  our  foot,  with  the  waggons,  appearing  on 
that  quarter  where  they  were  least  expected, 
easily  defeated  the  advanced  guards  and  forced 
that  post;  where,  entering  the  leaguer,  the 
other  part  of  the  garrison  who  had  sallied  that 
way  came  up  to  them,  received  the  waggons, 
and  the  dragoons  entered  with  them  into  the 
town. 

That  party  which  we  faced  on  the  other  side 
of  the  worlLs,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  done 
till  all  was  over ;  the  garrison  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  we  drew  off,  having  finished  what  we 
came  for  with  little  fighting. 

Thus  we  plentifully  stored  the  town  with  all 
things  wanunff,  and  with  an  addition  of  500 
dragoons  to  tneir  garrison  ;    after  which  we  | 
OMrehed  away. 

Our  next  orden  were  to  relieve  Pontefiract 
Castle,  another  garrison  of  the  king's  which  had 
been  besieged  ever  since  the  fight  at  Marston 
Moor,  by  Lord  Fairiax,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfox, 
and  other  generals  in  their  turn. 

By  the  way  we  were  joined  with  800  horse 
out  of  Derbvshire,  and  some  foot,  so  many  as 
made  us  in  all  about  4,500  men. 

Colonel  Forbes,  a  Scotchman,  commanded  at 
the  siege,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  the 
cok>nel  had  sent  to  my  lord  for  more  troops,  and 
his  lordship  was  gathering  his  forces  to  come  up 
to  him ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  come  too  late. 

We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  leaguer  about 
break  of  day,  and  having  been  discovered  by 
their  scouts,  they,  with  more  courage  than  dis* 
cretion,  drew  out  to  meet  us. 

We  saw  no  reason  to  avoid  them,  being 
stronger  in  horse  than  they;  and  though  we 
bad  but  few  foot,  we  had  IJOOO  dragoons.  We 
had  placed  our  horse  and  foot  throughout  in  one 
Une,  with  two  reserves  of  horse,  and  between 
every  division  of  horse  a  division  of  foot,  only 
that  on  the  extremes  of  our  wings  there  were 


two  parties  of  horse  on  each  point  by  theoi- 
selveii  nnd  the  dragoons  in  the  oentre,  od  foot 
Tlieir  foot  charged  us  home,  and  stood  witli 
push  of  pike  a  great  while;  but  tlieir  hone 
chaigtaig  our  horse  and  musketeers,  end  being 
oloaed  on  the  flanks  with  those  two  exteoded 
troops  on  our  wings,  they  were  presently  disor- 
dered, and  fled  out  of  the  field. 

The  foot,  thus  deserted,  were  chai^ged  oa 
every  side  and  broken.  They  retreated,  itin 
fighting  and  in  good  order,  for  awbOe;  but 
the  garrison  sallying  upon  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  being  followed  dose  by  oar  bone,  ther 
were  scattered,  entirely  routed,  and  most  of 
them  killed. 

Lord  Pairfox  was  oome  with  his  hone  as  fa 
as  Perrvbridge,  but  the  fight  was  over;  and  ail 
he  cowd  do  was  to  rally  those  that  fled,  and 
save  some  of  their  carriages,  which  else  bad 
fallen  into  oar  hands. 

We  drew  up  our  little  army  in  order  of  battle 
the  next  day,  expecting  Lord  Fairfax  would  have 
ehaiged  us ;  but  his  lordship  was  so  far  tnm 
any  such  thoughts,  that  he  placed  a  party  of 
dragoons  with  orden  to  fortify  the  pass  at  Fer- 
rybridge, to  prevent  our  falling  upon  him  in  his 
retreat,  whicti  he  needed  not  to  have  done;  for, 
having  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefract,  oar  boo- 
ness  was  over :  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  hioi, 
unless  we  had  been  strong  enough  to  suy. 

We  lost  not  above  thirty  men  In  this  sctioD, 
and  the  enemy  three  hundred,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  one  piece  of  eannos, 
all  their  ammunition,  one  thousand  anu,  and 
most  of  their  baggage,  and  Colonel  Uoibert 
was  once  taken  prisoner,  being  wounded,  bat 
got  off  again.     (iVote  2S. ) 

We  brought  no  relief  for  the  garrison,  but  the 
opportunitv  to  ftimish  themselves  out  of  the 
country,  which  ther  dkl  very  plentlfblly.  Vxt 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy  was  pnn  to 
them,  which  they  wanted,  and  was  their  doe; 
for  they  had  seised  it  in  the  sally  they  made. 
before  the  enemy  was  quite  defeated. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  on  all  oeoasioos, 
how  exceedhigly  serviceable  this  method  was  of 
posting  musketeen  hi  the  intervals,  among  the 
horse,  in  all  this  war. 

I  persuaded  our  generals  to  it  as  much  as 

Kssible,  and  I  never  knew  a  body  of  hone 
aten  that  did  so ;  yet  I  had  great  difScolty  to 
prevail  up<m  our  people  to  believe  it,  though  it 
was  taught  me  by  Gnstavus  Adoiphos,  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world.  Prince  Rope^ 
did  it  at  the  battle  of  Bfarston  Moor;  andhsdthe 
Earl  of  Newcastle  not  been  obstinate  sgainstit 
in  his  right  wing,  as  I  observed  before,  the  dsy 
had  not  been  lost 

In  discoursing  thU  with  Sir  Mannaduke  Lang- 
dale,  1  had  related  several  examples  of  the  ser- 
viceableness  of  these  small  bodies  of  iiemcn,  and, 
with  mat  diflkulty,  brought  him  to  agree,  teUinf 
him  I  would  be  answerable  for  the  success; 
after  the  fight,  he  told  me  plainly  he  saw  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  would  never  fight  otherwise 
again,  if  he  had  any  foot  to  place. 

liaving  relieved  these  two  places,  we  bsstened, 
by  long  marches,  through  Derbyshire,  to  join 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  edge  of  Shropshire  aad 
Cheshire.     We  found  Colonel  Rositer  bad  fel- 


lowed  ifs  ftt  adUtance  ever  since  the  business  at 
Milton  Mowbray,  but  never  cared  to  attack  us, 
sad  we  found  he  did  the  like  still.  Our  general 
would  fidn  have  been  doing  with  him  again«  bat 
wo  ftmnd  hun  too  shy. 

Once  we  laid  a  trap  for  him  at  Dovebridge, 
between  Derby  and  Burton-upon- Trent,  the  body 
being  marched  two  days  before ;  three  hundred 
dragoons  were  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  as  if  we 
were  ainid  be  should  foil  upon  us. 

Upon  this  we  marched  on  to  Burton,  and  the 
next  day,  fetching  a  compass  round,  came  to  a 
village  near  Titbury  Castle,  whose  name  I  have 
ibigot,  where  we  lay  still,  expecting  our  dragoons 
would  be  atuusked 

Accordingly  Rociter,  strengthened  with  some 
troops  of  horse  from  YoriLshbe,  came  up  to  the 
bridge,  and,  finding  some  dragoons  posted,  ad- 
YBDced  to  charge  them;  the  dragoons  imme- 
diately mountCMl  their  horses  and  fled,  as  they 
were  ordered ;  but  the  old  lad  was  not  to  be 
caught  so;  for  he  halted  immediately  at  the 
bridge^  and  would  not  come  over  till  he  had  sent 
(bree  or  four  flying  parties  abroad  to  discover 
tbe  country. 

One  of  these  parties  fell  into  our  hands,  and 
received  but  coarse  entertainment.  Finding 
tbe  plot  would  not  take,  we  appeared  and  drew 
up  in  view  of  tbe  brkige,  but  he  would  not  stir ; 
10  we  continued  our  march  into  Cheshire,  where 
we  joined  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 
making  together  a  fine  body,  being  above  eight 
thousand  horse  and  dragoons. 

This  was  the  best  and  most  successful  expe- 
dition I  was  in  during  this  war.  It  was  well 
concerted,  and  executed  with  as^  much  expedi- 
tion and  conduct  as  could  be  desired  and  the 
fuccess  was  anawerable  to  it. 

indeed,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
we  Bet  out  from  Oxford  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  ways  bad,  and  the  season  wet,  it  was 
a  terrible  march  of  above  two  hundred  infles,  in 
continual  action,  and  incessantly  dodged  and 
observed  by  a  vigilant  enemy,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  north  was  overrun  by  their  armies,  and 
the  Scots  wanting  employment  for  their  forces ; 
yet,  in  lees  than  twenty-three  days,  we  marched 
two  hundred  miles,  fought  the  enemy  in  open 
field  four  times,  reHeved  one  garrison  besieged, 
niied  the  siege  of  another,  and  joined  our  friends 
at  last  in  safety. 

The  enemy  was  in  great  pain  for  Sir  William 
BreretoD  and  his  forces,  and  expresses  rode  night 
and  day  to  the  Scots  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
parties  in  Lancashire,  to  come  to  his  help.  The 
prince,  who  used  to  be  rather  too  forward  to 
fight  than  otherwise,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
ouke  use  of  this  opportunity,  but  loitered,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  till  the  Scots,  with  a 
brigade  of  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  had 
oined  him ;  and  then  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  engage  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 
to  visit  my  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
there,  getting  a  pass  from  the  enemy's  governor. 
He  allowed  him  the  liberty  of  tbe  town,  and 
aometiic.es  to  go  to  his  own  house,  upon  his  pa^ 
role ;  so  that  his  confinement  was  not  very  much 
to  his  personal  injury :  but  this,  together  with 
the  charges  he  had  been  at  in  raising  the  regi- 


ment, and  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  In 
money  and  plate,  which  at  several  times  he  had 
lent,  or  rather  given  to  the  king,  had  reduced 
our  family  to  rvy  ill  dreumstanoes ;  and  now 
they  talked  of  cutting  down  his  woods. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  my  fttber 
on  this  affair ;  and  finding  him  extramely  con- 
cerned,  I  offered  to  go  to  the  king,  and  desire 
his  leave  to  go  to  tiondon,  and  treat  about  his 
composition,  or  to  render  myself  a  prisoner  in 
his  stead,  while  he  went  up  himself. 

In  this  difficulty  I  treated  with  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  very  civilly  offered  me  his  pass 
to  go  for  London,  which  I  accepted ;  and  waiting 
on  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Worcester, 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  design. 

The  prince  was  unwilling  I  should  go  to 
London ;  but  told  me  he  had  some  prisoners  of 
the  parliament's  friends  in  Cumberland,  and  he 
would  get  an  exchange  for  my  fivther 

I  replied,  if  he  would  give  me  his  word  for  it, 
I  knew  I  might  depend  upon  it»  otherwise  there 
were  so  many  of  the  king's  party  in  their  hands, 
that  his  miqesty  was  tired  with  solicitations  for 
exchanges;  for  we  never  had  a  prisoner  but 
there  were  ten  offers  of  exchanges  for  him. 
The  prince  said  I  might  depend  upon  him,  and 
he  was  at  good  as  his  word  quickly  after. 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Woroester  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Herefordshire,  and  having 
made  some  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  brought 
them  to  Worcester;  and  though  it  was  an  ac- 
tion which  had  not  been  usual,  they  bdng  per- 
sons not  in  arms,  yet  the  like  being  my  fisher's 
case,  who  was  really  not  in  commission,  nor  in 
any  military  service,  having  resigned  his  regi- 
ment three  years  before  to  me,  the  prince  hi- 
sisted  on  exchanging  them  for  such  as  the 
parliament  had  in  custody  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  gentlemen,  seeing  no  remedy,  solicited 
their  own  case  at  the  parliament,  and  got  it 
passed  in  their  behalf,  and  bv  this  means  my  £»- 
ther  got  his  libertv ;  and,  by  the  assinance  of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  got  leave  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  make  a  composition,  as  a  delinquent,  for 
his  estate. 

This  they  charged  at  seven  thousand  pounds ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  noble  person, 
he  got  off  for  four  thousand  pounds :  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  moved  very  kin(Uy  that 
my  father  should  oblige  me  to  quit  the  king's 
service ;  but  that,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  out 
of  his  power,  was  not  huisted  on. 

The  modelling  tbe  parliament  army  tooa  them 
up  all  this  winter,  and  we  were  in  great  hopes 
the  divisions  which  appeared  amongst  them  might 
have  weakened  their  partv ;  but  when  they  voted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  general,  I  confess  I 
was  convinced  the  king's  afiirs  were  desperate, 
and  lost 

Sir  Thomas,  abating  the  zeal  of  his  party,  and 
the  mistaken  opmion  of  his  cause^  was  the  fittest 
man  amongst  them  to  undertake  the  charge: 
he  was  a  complete  general,  strict  in  his  disci- 
pline, wary  in  conduct,  fearless  hi  action,  un- 
wearied in  the  fatigue  of  the  war,  and,  withal,  of 
a  modest,  noble,  generous  disposition. 

We  all  apprehended  danger  from  him,  and 
heartily  wished  him  of  our  own  side ;  and  the 
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king  wt»  to  MMlUa  of  Hi  that  whta  ■&  *oombI 
WM  bTOUfiit  him  of  the  oholea  they  had  mtn^ 
ha  rvpUed.  **IaBi  aorfjlbrttt  I  had  ratharlt 
had  baao  anybody  than  he." 

The  flnl  attempt!  of  this  new  general  and 
nan  armjr  were  at  (Mhrd,  whioh«  by  the  nelgh- 
benrheod  of  a  nnmerona  gaiflaen  m  Abfaigdoo, 
began  to  be  fory  mneh  itraltened  ibr  providons ; 
and  the  newforeet  nnder  Cromwell  and  SUppoo, 
one  Henteoant-general,  the  other  mi^-ffeoenJ, 
to  Fairfax,  approaohing  with  a  deiign  to  Dloek  It 
up,  the  king  lot  the  plaoe,  rappodng  his  absence 
wankl  draw  them  away,  ai  H  toon  did. 

The  king,  leeolYing  to  leaTO  Oiferd,  marehed 
ftaan  thenoe  with  all  hie  finoea,  the  jnrriaon  ex- 
cepted, with  deilgn  to  hate  gone  to  Briitol  i  bat 
haariqg  tiia  pbgiie  waa  in  that  dty,  altered  the 
maaanraa,  and  enanged  the  ooorae  of  the  Ung^ 
deaigni»  ao  he  marded  for  Woroaeter  the  begin* 
ning  of  May,  IMS.  The  foot,  with  a  train  of 
fortT  pieoaa  of  oannon,  marohfaig  into  Woreeiter, 
the  nana  atayed  behfaid  aone  time  In  OkniceafeN 
ihlr«. 

The  irat  notion  o«r  tfmy  did  waa  to  ralae  the 
•lege  of  Cheater ;  Mr  WiUkm  Braieton  had  be- 
tieiad  It,  or  rather  Mocked  it  vp ;  and  when  his 
mijeaty  eame  to  Woreester  he  sent  Prinee  Rn- 
pert»  with  four  thousand  horse  and  dragoons, 
wHh  orders  to  join  some  foot  oat  of  WsJes,  to 
ratae  the  siege  i  but  8lr  William  thooght  flt  to 
withdraw  and  not  stay  for  them,  and  the  town 
was  fteed  without  flghting.  The  gotemor  took 
care  in  this  interval  to  mmlsh  himself  with  all 
things  neoessary  for  another  siege ;  and,  as  for 
ammunition  and  other  neoessarles,  he  wu  hi  no 
want 

I  waa  aant  whh  a  party  hito  Staflbrdshire,  with 
design  to  Intereept  a  oouToy  of  stores  coming 
from  London  for  the  use  of  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton  s  but  they  haTiog  some  notice  of  the  design, 
stopped,  and  went  out  of  the  read  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  so  I  missed  them ;  but  that  we 
might  not  eome  back  quite  empty,  we  attacked 
Bawkesly  Houses  and  took  it,  where  we  aot  good 
booty,  and  brought  eighty  prisoners  iMck  to 
Worcaster.     Pirom  Woreester  the  king  advanced 

into  Shropshire,  and  took  his  head-quarters  at 

*^  * »    — »» 
iinugeiiono* 

This  waa  a  very  happy  march  of  the  king's, 
and  had  hia  majesty  prooeeded,  he  bad  certainly 
cleared  the  north  once  more  of  hia  enemies,  for 
the  country  was  generdly  for  him.  At  his  ad* 
vnneing  so  nr  aa  Bridgenorth,  Sir  WnHam  Brere- 
ton  fled  up  into  Lancashire ;  the  Scots  brigades 
who  wore  wHh  htm  rstres^  bito  the  north, 
while  yet  the  king  was  about  forty  miles  from 
them,  and  all  things  lay  open  for  conquest 

The  new  generals,  ralrfox  and  Cromwell,  lay 
about  Otford  preparing  as  If  they  would  besiege 
it,  and  gave  the  king's  army  so  much  leisure, 
that  his  mijeety  might  have  been  at  Newcastle 
before  thij  could  be  half  way  to  hhn.  But 
Heaven,  when  the  ruin  of  a  person  or  party  is 
detarmhied,  always  so  faifotuales  their  councils 
aa  to  make  them  instrumental  to  It  themselves. 

The  king  let  slip  this  great  opportunity,  as 
some  thought,  hitendfaiff  to  break  into  the  asso- 
ciated countlei  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
Norfolk,  irbere  be  bad  some  interests  forming. 
iVhnt  thf*  design  was  we  knew  not;   but  the 


khig  tuned  eastward  and  marebed  into  LelMt> 
tershfre,  and  havfaig  treated  the  eoanhy  but  nrj 
indiflbrantly,  as  having  deserved  no  better  of  fu, 
laid  siege  to  Leicester.    (Ifoff  fii) 

This  was  but  a  short  siege ;  for  the  klB|»  ts- 
solvhig  not  to  lose  time,  fell  on  with  kli  greit 
ffuna,  and  having  beaten  down  their  wnikt  our 
foot  entered,  af^er  a  vigorous  tesistaaee,  sad  took 
the  town  by  storm. 

There  was  some  Mood  sfaed  here,  tte  town 
being  eartied  by  assault ;  but  it  was  fh«h  ovn 
foulto;  for,  after  the  town  was  taken,  the  Mldlert 
and  townsmen  obstinately  fought  us  in  the  Btr- 
keC-plaoe :  insomuch  that  the  horm  wm  csOed 
to  enter  the  town  to  clear  the  streets.  But  thii 
was  not  all;  I  was  commanded  to  advsnee  with 
these  horse,  being  three  regiments,  and  to  mttr 
the  town  j  the  footy  who  were  engaged  is  the 
streets,  crying  out,  **  Horse !  hone  T 

Immediately  I  advanced  to  the  gate,  frr  m 
were  drawn  up  about  musket-shot  from  the 
works^  to  have  supported  our  foot  in  esse  of  a 
sallv.  Having  seised  the  gate,  1  placed  a  getHi 
of  horse  there,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  mm  Is 
or  out,  and,  dividing  my  troops,  rode  up  by  too 
ways  towards  the  market  plaee. 

The  garrison,  defending  themselvei  Id  the 
market  pkice  and  in  the  churchyard  with  gmt 
obstfauM$y,  kOled  us  a  great  manv  men;  birt,  ii 
soon  as  our  horse  appeared,  they  deouoded 
quarter,  which  our  foot  refused  them  in  the  first 
beat,  as  is  fluent  hi  all  nations  In  Uke  eaiet. 
until  at  last  they  threw  down  their  arms,  lod 
yieUed  at  discretion;  and  then  I  can  tei^to 
the  world  that  fUr  quarter  was  Riven  them. 

I  am  the  more  particular  In  this  relatieii,  bi^ 
vlng  been  an  eye-witnen  of  the  action,  becinse 
the  king  was  reproached  In  all  the  pabHc  fibelt, 
with  which  those  times  abounded,  for  hariof  pvt 
a  great  many  to  death,  and  hanged  the  eoo. 
mittee  of  the  parliament,  and  some  Scots,  is 
cold  blood,  whioi  was  a  notorious  forgery;  and 
as  I  am  sure  there  was  no  such  thing  done,  w  I 
must  acknowledge  I  never  saw  any  faidinatkm 
bi  his  maje^  to  crueltv,  or  to  act  aoTtUiV 
which  wu  not  practised  by  the  general  lawi  « 
war,  and  by  men  of  honour  in  all  nations. 

Bint  the  matter  of  fact,  in  respect  to  the  garrisoo, 
was  as  I  have  related ;  and  u  they  had  throws 
down  thefr  arms  sooner,  they  hsid  had  mercy 
sooner ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  oonquering  ansj, 
entering  a  town  by  storm,  to  offer  oondttioDi  oi 
quarter  in  the  streets: 

Another  drcnmstance  waa,  that  a  great  mssy 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  were 
killed,  which  is  most  true ;  and  the  case  wu 
thus : — The  inhabitants,  to  show  thefr  over-fer- 
ward  seal  to  defend  the  town,  fought  in  the 
breach ;  nay,  the  very  women,  to  the  hoooor  of 
the  Leicester  ladies.  If  they  liked  it,  offidonlr 
did  their  parts ;  and  after  the  town  wu  takes, 
and  when,  if  they  had  had  any  diteretloB  with 
their  teal,  they  would  have  kept  their  booiet, 
and  been  quiet  i  but  they  fired  upon  our  men  oat 
of  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  their 
housu,  and  threw  Ules  upon  their  heads ;  sod  I 
had  several  of  my  men  wounded  ao^  and  seven  or 
eight  kflled. 

This  exasperated  us  to  the  last  d^ree :  sod 
Ifaiding  one  bouse  better  manned  than  ordinirr, 
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ifld  many  Adt  Ared  at  nt  eat  of  the  windows, 
I  ttased  mjr  men  to  attack  it,  resoltihg  to  make 
them  an  esaniple  fbr  tlie  rest ;  which  thet  did, 
and  breaking  open  the  doors,  tiiej  killed  all  they 
Iband  there  withoat  distinction;  and  I  appeal 
to  the  worid  if  they  were  to  blame. 

1/  the  parliament  comtnittee,  or  the  Scotch 
deputies,  were  here,  they  ongbt  to  have  been 
quiet,  eioee  the  town  Was  taken ;  but  they  began 
irith  us,  and,  I  think,  brought  it  upon  them- 
lelres.  This  is  the  whole  case,  so  fiir  as  came 
within  my  knowledge,  Ibf  wliich  his  majesty  was 
ID  much  abnsed. 

We  took  here  Colonel  Orav  and  Captain 
Hacker,  With  abont  three  hundred  prisoners,  and 
about  three  hundred  more  were  killed  This  was 
the  last  day  Of  May,  1645. 

His  m^estr,  having  given  over  Oxford  for 
lost,  continued  here  some  days,  viewed  the  town, 
ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  augmented,  and 
prepared  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war. 

But  the  partiament,  roused  at  this  appearance 
of  the  king^  army,  ordered  their  general  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  where  the  garrison  had,  in 
a  Rdly,  ruined  some  of  their  works,  and  killed 
them  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  takhig  several 
prisoDers,and  carrying  them  into  the  city  t  and  or- 
dered  him  to  inarch  towards  Leicester  to  observe 
tkekinr 

The  king  had  now  a  small^  but  gallant  army, 
all  brave  tried  soldiers,  and  seemed  eager  to  en> 
gage  the  new-modelled  army ;  and  his  mi^esty, 
hearing  that  Sir  Thomas  Pairlhx,  having  raised 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  advanced  towards  him, 
fiirly  saved  him  the  trouble  of  a  long  march,  and 
met  him  half  way. 

The  army  lay  at  Daveotry,  and  Fairfax  at 
Toweester,  about  eight  miles  off.  Here  the  king 
lent  away  six  hundr^  horse,  with  three  thousand 
Isead  of  cattle,  to  relieve  his  people  in  Oxford ; 
the  cattle  he  might  have  spared  better  than  the 
men. 

The  kmg  having  thus  victualled  Oxlbrd, 
ehaoged  hia  resolution  of  fighting  Fairfhx,  to 
whom  Cromwell  was  now  Joined  with  fbur  thou- 
tand  men,  or  was  within  a  day's  march,  and 
marched  northward. 

This  was  unhappy  counsel,  because  late  given ; 
bad  we  marched  northward  at  first,  we  had  done 
it ;  but  thus  it  was.  Now  we  marched  with  a 
triumphing  enemy  at  our  heels,  and  at  Naseby 
their  advanced  parties  attacked  our  rear. 

The  king,  upon  this,  altered  his  resolution 
again,  and  resolved  to  fight,  and  at  midnight 
called  us  up  at  Harborottgh  to  come  to  a  council 
of  war. 

Pate  and  the  1ting*s  opinion  determined  the 
council,  and  it  was  resolved  to  fight  Accord- 
ingly the  van,  in  which  was  Prince  Rupert's  bri- 
gade of  horse,  of  which  mr  regiment  was  a  part, 
countermarched  early  in  tne  morning. 

By  five  o'clock  the  whole  army,  in  order  of 
battle,  began  to  discover  the  enemv  from  the 
risiog  grounds,  about  a  mile  fh>m  Naseby,  and 
moved  towards  them.  They  were  drawn  up  on 
a  little  ascent  in  a  large  common  fallow  field.  In 
a  Une  extended  fh>m  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  the  field  something  more  than  a  mile  over ; 
our  army  in  the  same  order,  In  a  Une,  with  the 
resnres. 


Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
horse.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the 
king  the  main  body.  Of  the  enemy,  Pairfkx  and 
Skippon  led  the  body,  Cromwell  and  Rosslter 
the  right,  and  Ireton  the  left  The  numbers  of 
both  armies  so  equal  as  not  to  diffhr  five  hundred 
men,  save  that  the  king  had  most  horse  by  about 
one  thousand,  and  PiSrfax  most  foot  bv  about 
five  hundred.  The  number  was  fai  each  aniy 
about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

The  armies  coming  close  up,  tne  wings  engaged 
first.  The  prince  with  his  right  wing  charged 
with  his  wonted  f^iry,  and  drove  all  the  pariia- 
ment's  wing  of  horse,  one  division  excepted, 
clear  out  of  the  field.  Ireton,  who  commanded 
this  wing,  to  give  him  his  due,  rallied  often,  and 
fought  like  a  Hon  ;  hot  our  wing  Iwre  down  all 
before  them,  and  pursued  them  with  a  terrible 
execution. 

Ireton,  seeing  ene  division  of  his  horse  left,  re* 
paired  to  them,  and  keeping  his  ground,  fisU  fbul 
of  a  brigade  of  our  fbot,  who  ooming  up  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  he,  enraged,  charged  them  with 
his  horse ;  but  thtfy  with  thehr  pikes  made  great 
havock ;  so  that  this  dirision  was  entirely  routed. 
Ireton  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  himself 
thrust  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  wounded 
in  the  face  with  a  halberd,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  captain  of  foot 

Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  parliaments 
right  wing,  charged  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
with  extraordinary  fury;  but  he,  an  old  tried 
soldier,  stood  firm  and  received  the  charge  with 
equal  gallantry,  exchanging  alt  their  shot,  car^ 
bines,  and  pistols,  and  then  Ibll  on  sword  in 
hand. 

Roslter  and  Whaley  had  the  better  on  the 
point  of  the  wing,  and  routed  two  divisions  of 
horse,  pushing  them  behind  the  reserves,  wliere 
they  rallied,  and  charged  again,  but  were  at  last 
defeated ;  the  rest  of  the  horse  now  charged  in 
the  flank  retreated  fighting,  and  were  pushed 
behind  the  reserves  of  foot 

While  this  was  doing,  the  foot  engaged  with 
equal  fierceness,  and  for  ty^o  hours  there  was  a 
terrible  fire.  The  king's  loot  backed  with  gal- 
lant  officers,  and  full  of  rage  at  the  rout  of  thei# 
horse,  t>ore  down  the  enemy's  brigade,  led  by 
Skippon.  The  old  man  wounded,  retreated 
bleeding  to  their  reserves. 

An  the  foot  except  the  generals  brigade,  were 
thus  driven  into  the  reserves,  where  their  officers 
rallied  them,  and  brought  them  on  to  a  firesh 
charge ;  and  here  the  horse,  having  driven  wxt 
horse  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot, 
faced  about  and  fbll  in  on  the  rear  of  the  fbot. 

Had  our  right  wln^  done  thus,  the  dav  had 
been  secured ;  but  Pnnce  Rupert  according  to 
his  custom,  following  the  flying  enemy,  never 
concerned  himself  with  the  safety  of  those  be* 
hind ;  and  yet  he  returned  sooner  than  he  had 
done  in  like  cases  too. 

At  our  return  we  found  all  in  confusion,  our 
foot  broken,  all  but  one  brigade,  which,  though 
charged  In  front,  flank,  and  rear,  could  not  be 
broken,  tOl  Sir  Thomas  Fairfex  himself  came  up 
to  the  charge  with  fresh  men,  and  then  th^ 
were  rather  cut  in  pieces  than  beaten ;  for  they 
stood  with  their  pikes  charged  every  way  to  the 
last  extremity. 
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In  this  condition,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  saw  the  liing  rallying  his  horse, 
and  preparing  to  renew  the  fight ;  and  our  wing 
of  hoise  coming  up  to  him,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  up  a  large  body  of  horse,  so  large, 
that  all  the  enemy's  horse  facing  us  stood  still 
and  looked  on,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  charge  us, 
till  their  foot,  who  had  entirely  broken  our  main 
battle,  were  put  into  order  again,  and  brought  up 
to  us. 

The  ofilcers  about  the  king  advised  his  ma- 
jesty rather  to  draw  off ;  for,  cince  our  foot  were 
lost,  it  would  be  too  much  odds  to  expose  the 
horse  to  the  fury  of  their  whole  army,  and  would 
but  be  sacrificing  his  best  troops,  without  any 
hopes  of  success. 

The  king,  though  with  great  regret  at  the  loss 
of  his  foot,  yet  seeing  there  was  no  other  hope, 
took  this  advice,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to 
Harborough,  and    from  thence    to    Leicester. 

{NaU25.) 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  enemy  havmg  so 
great  a  number  of  prisoners ;  for  the  horse  being 
thus  gone  off,  the  foot  had  no  means  to  make 
their  retreat,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  them- 
selves.  Ireton  now  made  the  captain  his  pri- 
soner, but  gave  him  his  liberty  for  the  kindness 
he  before  had  received  from  him. 

Cromwell  and  Rositer,  with  all  the  enemy*s 
horse,  followed  us  as  far  as  Leicester,  and  killed 
all  that  they  could  lay  hold  on.  The  king,  ex- 
pecting the  enemy  would  come  to  Leicester,  re- 
moved to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  we  had 
some  time  to  recollect  ourselves. 

This  was  the  most  fatal  action  of  the  whole 
war ;  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  our  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  of  which  the  enemy 
boasted  so  much,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
king  ever  to  retrieve  it :  the  foot,  the  best  that 
ever  he  was  master  of,  could  never  be  supplied ; 
his  army  in  the  west  was  exposed  to  certain  ruin, 
the  north  overrun  with  the  Scots  ;  in  short,  the 
case  grew  desperate,  and  the  king  was  once  upon 
the  point  of  bidding  us  all  disband,  and  shift  for 
ourselves. 

We  lost  in  this  fight  about  two  thousand  slain, 
and  the  parliament  near  as  many,  but  the  pri- 
soners were  a  greater  number ;  the  whole  body 
of  foot  being,  as  I  have  said,  dispersed,  there  were 
four  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  besides  four 
hundred  officers,  two  thousand  horses,  twelve 
nieces  of  cannon,  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the 
Ling's  baggage,  coaches,  most  of  his  servont8,and 
his  secretary,  with  his  cabinet  of  letters,  of  which 
the  parliament  made  great  improvement,  and 
basely  enough  caused  his  private  letters  between 
his  majesty  and  the  queen,  her  majesty's  letters 
to  the  king,  and  other  secret  affairs,  to  be 
printed. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  being  retreated,  as  I 
have  said,  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  king  ordered  us  to  divide ;  his  majesty, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  about  three  thousand,  went 
to  Lichfield,  and  through  Cheshire  into  North 
Wales;  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  went  to  New- 
wark. 

The  king  remained  in  Wales  for  several 
months ;  and  though  the  length  of  the  war  had 
almost  drained  that  country  of  men,  yet  the 


king  raised  a  great  many  men  there,  lecmited 
his  horse,  and  got  together  six  or  seven  regi- 
ments of  foot,  which  seemed  to  look  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  army. 

I  had  frequent  discourses  with  his  majesty  in 
this  low  ebb  of  his  affiurs,  and  he  would  often 
wi^  he  had  not  exposed  his  armv  at  Naiebj. 

I  took  the  freedom  once  to  make  a  propositioa 
to  his  majesty,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  I 
verily  believe  would  have  given  a  new  torn  to  his 
affairs ;  and  that  was,  at  once  to  slight  all  his 
garrisons  in  the  kingdom,  and  give  private  orden 
to  all  the  soldiers  in  every  place  to  join  in  bodieSi 
and  meet  at  two  genersl  rendezvous,  which  I 
would  have  appointed  to  be  at  Bristol  ind  il 
West  Chester. 

I  demonstrated  how  easily  all  the  forces  might 
reach  these  two  places;  for  both  being  stroo; 
and  very  wealthy,  and  both  sea-ports,  he  would 
have  a  free  communication  by  sea  with  Ireland, 
and  with  his  friends  abroad ;  and  having  Wales 
entirely  his  own,  he  might  yet  have  an  opporta- 
nity  to  make  good  terms  for  himself^  or  else  haxt 
another  fair  field  with  the  enemy. 

Upon  a  calculation  of  his  troops  in  several 
garrisons,  and  small  bodies  dispersed  about,  1 
convinced  the  king,  bv  his  own  accounts,  that  he 
might  have  two  complete  armies,  each  <d  twenty- 
five  thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  horse,  and  two 
thousand  dragoons ;  that  Lord  Goring  and  Lord 
Hopton  might  ship  all  their  forces,  aiMl  come  by 
sea  in  two  tides,  and  be  with  him  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  enemy  could  follow. 

With  two  such  bodies  he  might  face  the  enemy, 
and  make  a  day  of  it ;  but  now  his  men  vere 
only  sacrificed,  and  eaten  up  by  piece-meal  in  a 
party  war,  and  spent  their  lives  and  estates  to  do 
him  no  service :  that  if  the  parUament  garri- 
soned the  towns  and  castles  he  should  quit,  they 
would  lesson  their  army,  and  not  dare  to  seek 
him  in  the  field ;  and  if  they  did  not,  but  left 
them  open,  then  it  would  be  no  loss  to  him,  bat 
he  might  possess  them  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

This  advice  I  pressed  with  such  arguments, 
that  the  king  was  once  going  to  dispatch  orders 
for  the  doing  it ;  but  to  be  irresolute  la  counsel 
is  always  the  companion  of  a  declining  fortune : 
the  king  was  doubtful,  and  could  not  resolve  till 
it  was  too  late. 

And  yet,  though  the  king's  forces  were  very 
low,  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  moke  one  ad- 
venture more,  audit  was  a  strange  one;  for, 
with  but  a  handful  of  men,  he  made  a  desperate 
march  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  in  the 
middle  of  the  whole  kingdom,  compassed  aboot 
with  ^armies  and  parties  innumerable,  traver^ 
the  heart  of  his  enemy's  country,  entered  their 
associated  counties,  where  no  tu'my  had  ever  yet 
come ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  victorious  troops 
facing  and  following  him,  alarmed  even  London 
itself,  and  returned  safe  to  Oxford. 

His  majesty  continued  in  Wales  from  the 
battle  at  Naseby  till  the  5th  or  6th  of  Aoguii, 
and  tUl  he  had  an  account  from  all  parts  of  the 
progress  of  his  enemies,  and  the  posture  of  bis 
own  affairs. 

Here  he  found  that  the  enemy  being  hard 

pressed  in  Somersetshire  by   Lord  Goring  and 

Lord  Hopton's  forces,  who  had  taken  Bridge- 

I  water  and  distressed  Taunton,  which  was  now  at 
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the  point  of  lurrender.  they  had  ordered  Fairlax 
and  Cromwen,  and  the  whole  army,  to  march 
weitward  to  ralleve  the  town ;  which  thej  did, 
and  Goring's  troops  were  wonted,  and  himself 
nroimded  at  the  fight  at  Langport 

The  Scots,  who  were  always  the  dead  weight 
upon  the  king's  aflUn»  having  no  more  work  to 
do  in  the  north,  were,  at  the  parliament's  desire, 
adTsnced  southward,  and  then  ordered  away 
towards  South  Wales,  and  were  set  down  to  the 
uen  of  Hereford. 

Here  this  famous  Scotch  army  spent  several 
months  in  a  frnltless  siege,  Hi-provided  of  ammn- 
oition  and  worse  with  money ;  and  having  sat 
near  three  months  hefbre  the  town,  and  done 
Dttie  hat  eaten  up  the  country  ronnd  them, 
upon  the  repeated  accounts  of  tho  progress  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  that  kingdom,  and 
preniog  Instances  of  their  countrymen,  they 
resolved  to  raise  their  siege  and  go  home  to  re- 
lieve theh-  friends. 

The  khig,  who  was  wflHng  to  be  rid  of  the 
Soots  npon  good  terms,  and  therefore  to  hasten 
them,  and  lest  they  should  pretend  to  push  on 
the  siege  to  take  the  town  ftrst,  gave  it  out  that 
be  was  resolved  with  all  his  forces  to  go  into 
Scotland  and  join  Montrose ;  and  so,  having 
lecoTsd  Scotland,  to  renew  the  war  from 
thence. 

And  according^ly  his  migesty  marched  north- 
"^ards  with  a  bodv  of  four  thousand  horse ;  and, 
had  the  king  ready  done  this,  and  with  that  body 
of  horse  marched  away,  for  he  had  the  start  of 
all  his  enemies  b^  above  a  fortnight's  march,  he 
hod  then  had  the  Ihlrest  opportunity  for  a  gene* 
rel  turn  of  all  hts  affairs  tnat  he  ever  had  in  all 
the  latter  part  oF  this  war. 

For  Montrose^  a  gallant,  daring  soldier,  who, 
from  the  least  shadow  of  force  m  the  furthest 
comer  of  his  country,  had,  rolling  like  a  snow- 
NI,  spread  all  over  Scotland,  was  come  into  the 
south  parts,  and  had  summoned  Edfaiburgh, 
frightened  away  their  statesmen,  beaten  thehr 
soldiers  at  Dundee  and  other  places;  and  letters 
>nd  messengers  on  the  heels  of  one  another  re* 
peated  their  cries  to  thehr  brethren  in  England, 
to  lay  before  them  the  sad  condition  of  the 
country,  and  to  hasten  the  army  to  their  relief. 
The  Scotch  lords  of  the  enemjr^s  party  fled  to 
Berwick,  and  the  ChanoeOor  of  Scotland  went 
himself  to  General  Ledy  to  press  him  for  help. 

In  this  extremity  of  affairs  Scotland  lay  when 
^0  marched  out  of  Wales.  The  Scots,  at  the 
liege  of  Hereford,  hearing  the  king  was  gone 
northward  with  his  horse,  concluded  he  was  gone 
directly  for  Scotland,  and  unmediately  sent  Liesly 
inth  four  thousand  horse  and  foot  to  follow,  but 
did  not  vet  raise  the  siege. 

But  the  king,  still  irresolute,  turned  away  to 
the  eastward,  and  went  to  Lichfield,  where  he 
showed  his  reseniuicnt  at  Colonel  Hastings  for 
his  easy  surrender  of  JLeicester. 

In  this  march  the  enemy  took  heart ;  we  had 
troops  of  horse  on  every  side  upon  us,  like 
hounds  started  at  a  fresh  stag.  Lesly,  with  the 
Scou  and  a  strong  body,  followed  in  our  rear  $ 
Major.General  Poyntz,  Sir  John  Cell,  Colonel 
Rositer,  and  others,  fai  our  way ;  they  pretended 
to  be  ten  thousand  horse,  and  yet  never  dared  to 
^  OS.    The  Scots  made  one  attempt  upon  a 


troop  which  stayed  a  little  behind,  and  took 
some  prisoners ;  but  when  a  regunent  of  our 
horse  need  them  they  retired. 

At  a  village  near  Lichfield  another  party  of 
about  a  thousand  horse  attacked  my  regiment ; 
we  were  on  the  left  of  the  army,  and  at  a  little 
too  far  a  distance.  I  happened  to  be  with  the 
king  at  that  time,  and  my  lieutenant-colonel 
with  me,  so  that  the  m^jor  had  charge  of  the 
regiments  he  made  a  very  handsome  defence, 
but  sent  meseengers  for  speedy  relief ;  we  were 
on  a  march,  and  therefore  aU  ready,  and  the 
king  ordered  me  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
three  hundred  horse»  and  the  body  halted  to 
bring  us  off,  not  knowing  how  strong  the  enemy 
might  be. 

When  I  came  to  the  place  I  found  my  major 
hard  laid  to,  but  fighting  like  a  lion ;  the  enemy 
had  broke  in  upon  him  in  two  places,  and  had 
routed  one  troop,  cutting  them  off  from  the 
body,  and  had  made  them  all  prisoners. 

Upon  this  I  fell  hi  with  the  dOO  horse,  and 
cleared  my  major  from  a  party  who  chatged 
him  in  the  fiank;  the  dragoons  immediately 
alighthig,  one  party  of  them  came  upon  my  wing, 
and  saluting  the  enemy  with  their  muskets,  put 
them  to  a  stand ;  the  other  party  of  dragoons 
wheeUng  to  the  left,  endeavoured  to  get  behind 
them. 

The  enemy  perceiving  that  they  should  be 
overpowered,  retreated  in  as  good  order  as  they 
could,  but  left  us  most  of  our  prisoners,  and 
about  thhrty  of  their  own.  We  lost  fifteen  of 
our  men  and  the  enemy  about  forty,  chiefly  by 
the  ihv  of  our  dragoons  In  their  retreat. 

In  this  posture  we  continued  our  march ;  and 
though  the  king  halted  at  Lichfield,  which  was 
a  dangerous  article,  having  so  many  of  the  ene- 
my's troope  upon  his  hands,  and  this  time  gave 
them  opportunity  to  get  into  a  body ;  yet  the 
Soots,  with  their  general,  Lesly,  resolving  for 
the  north,  the  rest  of  the  troope  were  not  able 
to  face  us,  till  having  ravaged  the  enemy's 
country  through  Sta&rdshlre,  Warwick,  Lei- 
eester,  and  Nottinghamshire,  we  came  to  the 
leaguer  before  Newark. 

The  king  was  once  more  on  the  mind  to  have 
gone  into  Scotland,  and  called  a  council  of  war 
for  that  purpose ;  but  then  it  was  resolved  by 
all  hands  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  it ; 
for  the  Soots  and  Mijor-general  Poynts  were 
before  us,  and  several  strong  bodies  of  horse  in 
our  rear ;  and  there  was  no  venturing  now,  un- 
less any  advantage  presented  to  rout  one  of 
those  parties  whidi  attended  us. 

Upon  these  and  like  considerations  we  re- 
solved for  Newark ;  on  our  approach  the  forces 
which  blocked  up  that  town  drew  off,  being  too 
weak  to  oppose  us ;  for  the  king  had  now  about 
5^000  horse  and  dragoons,  besides  300  horse  and 
dragoons  he  took  with  him  firom  Newark. 

We  halted  at  Newark  to  assist  tho  garrison, 
or  give  them  time  rather  to  furnish  themselves 
from  the  counti^  with  what  they  wanted,  which 
they  were  verv  mligent  in  doing ;  for  in  two  days 
they  fflledauuge  island  which  lies  under  the 
town,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Trent, 
with  sheep,  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  an  incredible 
nnmbor;  and  our  affairs  being  now  something 
desperate,  we  were  not  very  mce  in  our  usage 
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of  the  country ;  for  rMfly  if  it  wii  not  with  « 
retolatioD  both  to  panish  the  enenj  and  enrich 
ourselves,  no  man  can  give  any  ratioiul  aoconnt 
why  this  desperate  jonmey  waa  andertakeD. 

It  Is  certain  the  Newarken^  In  the  respite 
they  gained  by  oar  coming,  got  aboat  50,0001 
from  the  country  round  them.  In  eon,  cattle, 
money,  and  other  plunder. 

Prom  hence  we  broke  into  Unoolnslure,  and 
the  king  lay  at  Belvob  Caatle,  and  from  thenoe 
to  Stamfortl.  The  awlftneas  of  oar  march  waa 
a  terrible  lurprise  to  the  enemy  i  for  oar  van 
being  at  a  village  on  the  great  road  called  Stil- 
ton, the  country  people  fled  into  the  Ue  of  Ely, 
and  every  way,'aa  if  all  wers  lost.  Indeed  onr 
dragoons  treated  the  country  very  coarsely,  and 
all  our  men  In  general  made  themaelvea  rich. 

Between  Sttfton  and  Huntingdon  we  had  a 
small  boitle  wkh  some  of  the  assodatioo  troopa 
of  horse,  but  they  were  soon  routed,  and  fled  to 
Huntingdon,  where  they  gave  eueh  an  account  of 
us  to  their  fellows,  that  they  did  not  thfaik  fit  to 
stay  for  us,  but  left  thefa*  foot  to  defend  them* 
selves  as  well  as  they  could. 

While  this  was  doing  In  the  van,  a  partv  fron 
Borldgh  hoQSe,near  8tamibrd,the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  pursued  four  troops  of  our  horse,  who^ 
straggling  towards  Petorhorough,  and  committing 
some  disorders  there,  were  surprised  before  th^ 
could  get  Into  a  poiture  of  fighting  ;  and  encum- 
bered,  as  I  suppose,  with  their  plunder,  they  were 
entirely  routed,  lost  most  of  their  horses,  and 
were  forced  to  come  away  on  foot ;  but  finding 
themselves  in  this  condition,  they  got  into  a  body 
in  the  enclosures,  and  In  that  posture  turning 
dragoons,  they  lined  the  hedges,  and  fired  upon 
the  enemy  with  their  carbines. 

This  way  of  fighting,  though  not  very  {feasant 
to  troopers,  put  the  enemy's  ooino  to  some  stand, 
and  encouraged  our  men  to  venturs  into  a  yrilU 
lege  where  the  enemy  had  secured  forty  of  their 
horse ;  and  boldly  chai^g  the  guard,  tho^  beat 
them  off  and  recovered  those  horses ;  the  rest 
made  their  retreat  good  to  Wandsford  bridge  ; 
but  we  lost  near  a  hundred  horses,  and  twehro  of 
our  men  taken  prisoners. 

The  next  day  the  king  took  Hontfaigdon ;  the 
foot  which  were  left  In  the  town,  as  1  observed 
by  their  horse,  had  posted  themseNos  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  and  fortified  the  pass  with  such 
thinn  as  the  haste  and  shortness  of  the  timo 
would  allow,  and  In  this  posture  tbeysesoied  re- 
solute to  defend  themselvesi 

I  confess,  had  they  in  flma  planted  n  good 
force  here,  they  might  have  pot  a  foil  stop  to  onr 
little  army ;  for  the  river  Is  fatge  and  deep^  the 
country  on  the  left  marshy,  foil  of  drains  and 
ditches,  and  unfit  for  horse,  and  we  mast  hava 
either  tnnied  back,  or  took  the  right  band  into 
Bedfordshire;  but  ther«  not  being  above  four 
hundred  foot,  and  they  forsaken  of  their  hone^ 
thr  resistance  they  made  was  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  give  us  occasion  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  and  plunder  the  town. 

However,  they  defended  the  bridge,  as  I  have 
said,  and  opposed  our  passage.  I  was  thk  day 
in  the  van,  and  our  forlorn  hope  having  entered 
Huntingdon  without  any  graat  resistaaee  till 
they  came  to  the  bridge,  flMing  it  barricaded, 
they  sent  me  word.   I  caused  the  troops  to  halt. 


and  rode  up  to  the  foHom  to  view  fhs  eouate- 
nance  of  the  enemy,  and  found,  bv  the  poitote 
they  had  put  themselves  in,  that  mey  tesolfsd 
to  sell  us  toe  passage  as  dear  u  they  oookL 

I  sent  to  the  king  for  some  drsgoons,  sod  pm 
him  an  account  of  what  1  observed  of  die  eoeny, 
and  that  I  judged  them  to  be  a  thoQnod  ouo, 
for  1  oould  not  particularly  see  their  namben 

Accordingly  the  king  ordered  five  himdnd 
dragoons  to  attack  the  bridge,  commanded  by  i 
major ;  the  enemy  had  two  hundred  moiletien 
plaised  on  the  bridge,  their  barricade  lerred  them 
for  a  breast-work  on  the  front,  and  the  low  walb 
on  the  bridge  served  to  secure  their  flmki;  tm 
bodies  of  their  foot  were  placed  on  the  oppodte 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a  reserve  stood  ia  the 
highway  on  the  rear. 

The  number  of  their  men  could  not  have  ben 
better  ordered,  and  they  wanted  not  oonrMe  m- 
swerable  to  the  conduct  of  the  party.  Tbey 
were  commanded  by  one  Bennet,  a  rseolnte 
ofllcer,  who  stood  hi  the  fitmt  of  his  mca  on  the 
bridge,  with  a  pike  In  his  hand. 

Before  we  began  to  foil  on,  the  U^  ordend 
to  view  the  river,  to  see  If  H  was  nowhere  u»> 
able,  or  an  v  boat  to  be  had ;  but  the  river  6dii| 
not  fordable,  and  the  boats  all  secursd  oa  the 
other  side,  the  attack  was  resolved  on,  sad  the 
dragoons  fell  on  with  extraordinary  brareiT. 

The  foot  defended  themaelvea  oMnateiy,  sad 
beat  off  our  dragoons  twloo ;  and  tboagh  BeoB«t 
was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and,  after  him,  hit 
lieutenant,  yet  their  officers  reUering  theoi  with 
fresh  men,  they  would  certainly  have  beat  n 
all  off,  had  not  a  venturous  Mow,  one  of  oar 
dragoons,  thrown  himself  Into  the  river,  fwiD 
over,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  nneket* 
bullets,  cut  the  rope  which  tied  a  great  flat-boC  i 
tom  boat,  and  bijbu^t  her  safe  over.  I 

With  the  help  of  this  boat  I  cot  overakoadred 
troopers  first,  and  then  their  horses;  and  with 
this  party  fell  hi  with  one  of  the  small  bodiei  d 
foot  that  were  posted  on  that  side,  and  banc 
routed  them,  and,, after  them,  the  reserve  wh^c 
stood  in  the  road,  I  made  op  to  the  other  part; 
they  stood  their  ground,  and  having  rallied  ' 
runaways  of  both  the  other  parties,  ohsrged 
with  their  pikes,  and  brought  me  to  a  retreat 
bat  by  this  time  the  klny  had  sent  overt' 
hundred  men  more,  and  tbey  coming  up  to 
the  foot  retreated. 

Those  on  the  bridge,  findhug  how  H  wsf, 
havUig  no  supplies  sent  tbem,  fidnted,  and  fled 
and  the  dragoons  rushing  forwaidy  most  of  th 
were  killed ;  about  one  nundred  and  fifty  of 
enemy  were  killed,  of  which  oil  the  oftocn 
the  bridge ;  the  rest  ran  away. 

The  town  suffered  for  it ;  for  oar  men  left  thi 
little  of  anything  they  ooold  oarry.    Here 
halted,  and  raised  contribattoos,  took  money 
the  country,  and  of  the  open  towns,  to 
them  from  plunder. 

Twice  we  foced  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
severalof  our  oflkers  advised  his  majesty  to 
It ;  but  having  no  foot,  and  but  one  thoo 
two  hundred  dragoons,  wiaer  beads  diverted 
from  It ;  and  Jeaving  Cambridge  on  the  left, 
marched  to  Wobum,  ui  Bedforddbdie,  and 
partias  raised  money  all  over  the  oo^ 
into  Hertfoidahiro,  within  ft  ve  mOoe  of  6t 
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TIn  wiUluMi  of  o«r  maroh,  and  ancertalnty 
wUeh  W17  wt  Intended,  presented  all  possible 
prepintion  to  oppoM  us,  and  we  met  with  no 
ptftjr  able  to  make  head  againit  na. 

From  Wobnm  the  king  went  throogh  Buck, 
iiigham  to  Oifofd ;  aome  of  our  men  itraggling 
ia  the  vlUagea  Ibr  pimider,  were  often  picked  up 
bj  the  anamy;  hat  in  all  this  long  march  we  did 
not  lose  two  hundred  men,  got  an  incredible 
booty,  and  brought  aix  waggona  laden  with 
mooaf ,  beaidee  two  tboaaand  horses,  and  three 
tbousaad  head  of  cattle,  into  Oxford. 

From  Oxford  his  m^esty  moved  again  into 
Gloneeslershire»  having  left  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred  of  hb  horat  at  Omrd,  to  aoonr  the  country 
and  ratai  eontribttlloBib  which  they  did  as  far  aa 
Reading. 

Sr  Hiomm  FlMbx  waa  tetmned  from  takhig 
Bridgewatar,  and  waa  sal  down  before  Bristol, 
in  which  Prince  Rupert  commanded  with  a 
strong  gmnfioo  of  twenHwflve  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horaa    We  liad  not  force  enough  to 
attempt  anything  there;   but  the  Scota,  who 
stin  lay  balM  Hereford,  wero  afraid  of  us,  havfaig 
bafero  parted  wHh  all  their  horse  upder  Ueut.- 
Oenenl  Leily»  mid  bat  ill  stored  with  prof  U 
lions  t  and  if  we  enflie  011  their  backs,  were  in 
I  a  foir  wny  to  be  starred,  or  made  to  buy  their 
provisions  at  the  price  of  their  blood. 

Hlam^ealy  waa  aenalble  of  tUs,  and  had  we 
had  bat  ten  regiments  of  foot,  would  certainly 
have  fought  the  Scou ;  bat  we  had  no  foot,  or 
sofew  aa  not  worth  whOe  to  march  them.  How* 
ever,  the  king  marched  to  Worcester,  and  the 
Scota  apprehoadiog  they  shoukl  be  blocked  up, 
immediately  taiaad  the  siege,  pretending  it  was 
to  go  to  help  their  brethren  in  Sootland,  and 
away  they  marehed  northwards. 

We  picked  up  some  of  their  stragglers,  but 
they  wore  ao  poor,  had  been  so  ill  pdd,  and  so 
hanisaed  at  the  siege,  that  they  had  neither 
money  nor  cfothea ;  and  the  poor  soldiers  fed 
upon  applea  and  roots,  and  ate  the  very  green 
com  on  H  grew  hi  the  ildds,  which  reduced  them 
to  a  very  eorrr  condition  of  health,  for  they  died 
like  poople  hifceled  with  the  plague. 

R  was  now  debated  whether  we  ahould  yet 
march  for  Scotland,  but  two  things  prevented : — 
1.  The  plagoe  waa  broke  out  ther^  and  mul- 
titudea  died  of  it,  which  made  the  king  declfaie  it 
ft.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  having  routed  a 
wiMla  Mgada  of  Lealy'a  beat  horse,  and  carried 
all  before  him,  wrote  to  bis  majesty  that  he  did 
not  now  wont  aaslstanee,  but  was  in  hopea  hi  a 
t^m  daef  to  aand  a  body  of  foot  hito  England,  to 
tun  BMjeaty'a  sucooor. 

Thin  ovor-eoBlldenee  of  his  was  his  ruin;  for, 
m  tho  contrary,  had  he  earnestly  pressed  the 
dng  to  have  marched,  and  fallen  in  with  his 
lornai,  the  king  had  done  it,  and  been  absolutely 
nneter  off  8o«rtland  in  a  fortnight's  time;  but 
ifuntineii  was  too  confident,  and  defied  them  all, 
ill  at  last  they  got  their  forces  together,  and 
L«ealy  wHh  hia  horse  oat  of  England  worsted 
ilmi  in  two  or  three  encounters,  and  then  never 
eft  bta  tin  they  drove  him  out  of  Scotland. 

WMle  Us  OMjeety  sUyed  at  Worcester  several 
aioaengirs  eame  to  him  from  Chester  for  relief, 
lefn^  ozoeedlngly  stralteoed  by  the  forces  of  the 
Mfitament ;  In  order  to  which  the  king  marched. 


but  Shrewsbury  being  in  the  enemy's  hands,  he 
was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Ludlow,  where  he 
was  joiuMl  by  some  foot  out  of  Wales. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  ask  his  migesty's 
leave  to  go  by  Shrewsbuty  to  my  father's ;  and 
taking  only  two  servants,  I  left  the  army  two 
davs  before  they  marched. 

This  was  the  most  unsoldier-like  action  that 
ever  I  was  guilty  of,  to  go  out  of  the  army  to  pay 
a  visit  when  a  time  of  action  was  just  at  hand ; 
and  though  I  protest  1  had  not  the  least  hitima- 
tion,  no^  not  from  my  own  thoughts,  that  the 
army  would  engage,  at  least  before  they  came  to 
Chester,  before  which  I  hitended  to  meet  them ; 
yet  it  looked  so  111,  so  like  an  excuse,  or  a  cow* 
ardliaem  or  dlsaflbctlon  to  the  cause  and  to  my 
master's  interest,  or  something  I  know  not  what, 
that  1  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  nor  never 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  king's  face  after  it 

From  Ludlow  the  king  nua«hed  to  relieve 
Chester :  Poyntz,  who  commanded  the  parlia* 
ment's  forces,  followed  the  king  with  deirign  to 
join  wHh  the  forees  before  Chester,  under  C6L 
Jones,  before  the  king  could  come  up. 

To  that  end  Poynti  passed  through  Shrews- 
bury the  day  that  the  king  marched  from  Lud- 
low ;  yet  the  king'a  forcea  got  the  start  of  Utoi 
and  forced  him  to  engage. 

Had  the  king  engaged  him  but  three  hours 
sooner,  and  consequently  further  off  from  Chester, 
he  had  ruined  him ;  for  Poynts's  men,  not  able 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  king^  horse,  gave 
ground,  and  would  in  half  an  hour  more  have 
been  beaten  out  of  the  field ;  but  Colonel  Jones, 
vrith  a  strong  party  from  the  camp,  which  was 
within  two  miles,  came  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  fell  on  fai  the  king's  rear  and  turned  the 
scale  of  the  day. 

The  body  was,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  do- 
feated,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  quality 
killed  and  taken  prisoners ;  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field  was  of  the  number  of  the  former,  and  sixty- 
seven  ofllcers  of  the  latter,  with  a  thousand 
others. 

The  king  with  about  five  hundred  horse  got 
into  Chester,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  whi- 
ther all  that  could  get  away  made  up  to  him  aa 
fast  as  they  could,  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  thev  struck ;  the  rest 
of  the  war  waa  nothing  but  taking  all  his  garri. 
sons  from  hfan,  one  by  one^  till  they  finished  the 
war  with  the  captnrmg  of  his  person ;  and  then, 
for  want  of  other  business,  fell  to  fighting  among 
themselves^ 

I  was  quite  diioonaolate  at  the  newt  of  this 
last  action,  and  the  more  because  I  was  not 
there ;  my  regiment  was  wholly  dispersed ;  my 
Heutenant-oolonel,  a  gentleman  of  good  fomily, 
and  a  near  relation  to  my  mother,  waa  prisoner ; 
my  major  and  three  captaina  kiUed,  and  most  of 
the  rest  taken  priaoners. 

The  klnr,  hopeless  of  any  considerable  party 
hi  Wales,  Bristol  being  surrendered,  sent  for 
EVince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  came 
to  him.  With  them,  and  Lord  Digby.  Sir  Mar- 
madoke  Langdale,  and  a  great  train  of  gentle- 
men, his  majesty  marched  to  Newark  again,  left 
a  thousand  horse  with  Sir  V^lliam  Vaughan,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Chester;  fat  doing  which 
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he  wtf  rottted  the  seoond  time  by  Jonet  and  hii 
meo,  and  entvelj  dispened. 

The  chief  strength  the  king  had  in  these  parts 
was  at  NewariK,  and  the  parliament  were  very 
earnest  with  the  Scots  to  march  southward,  and 
lay  siege  to  Newarli ;  and  while  the  parliament 
pressed  them  to  it,  they  sat  still,  and  delayed  it, 
several  heats  began,  and  some  ill  blood  between 
them,  which  afterwards  broke  out  into  open 
war 

The  English  reproached  the  Soots  with  pre- 
tending to  help  them,  and  reallv  hindering  tneir 
aflkirs.  The  Soots  returned,  that  they  came  to 
fight  for  them,  and  were  left  to  be  starved,  and 
could  neither  get  money  nor  clothes. 

At  last  they  came  to  this :  the  Scots  will  go 
to  the  siege  if  the  parliament  would  send  them 
money,  but  not  before.  However,  as  people  sooner 
agree  in  doing  ill  than  in  doing  well,  tney  came 
to  terms,  and  the  Scots  came  with  their  whole 
army  to  the  siege  of  Newark. 

llie  kingi  foreseeing  the  siege,  called  his  friends 
about  him,  told  them  he  saw  the  circumstances 
were  such,  that  they  could  help  him  but  little, 
nor  he  protect  them,  and  advised  them  to  se- 
parate. 

Lord  Digby,  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  a  strong  body  of  horse,  attempted  to  get 
into  Scotland,  to  join  Montrose,  who  was  still  in 
the  Highlands  though  reduced  to  a  low  ebb; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  fallen  upon  on  every 
side  and  routed,  and  at  last  being  totally  broken 
and  dispersed,  they  flew  to  the  Eari  of  Derby's 
protection  in  the  lue  of  Man. 

Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Maurice,  Colonel  Ger- 
rard,  and  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  all 
officers  of  horse,  laid  thdr  commissions  down, 
and  seizing  upon  Wooton  House  for  a  retreat, 
made  proposals  to  the  parliament  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  upon  their  parole  not  to  return  again 
in  arms  against  the  parliament,  which  was  ac 
cepted,  though  afterwards  the  princes  de- 
clined it. 

I  sent  my  man  post  to  the  princes  to  be 
included  In  this  treaty,  and  for  leave  for  all  that 
would  accept  of  like  conditions ;  but  they  had 
given  in  the  list  of  their  names  and  could  not 
alter  it 

This  was  a  sad  time ;  the  poor  remains  of  the 
king's  fortunes  went  everywhere  to  wreck; 
every  garrison  of  the  enemy  was  fhll  of  the 
cavalier  prisoners,  and  every  garrison  the  king 
had  was  beset  with  enemies  either  blocked  up 
or  besieged* 

Goring  and  Lord  Hopton  were  the  only  re- 
mafais  of  the  king's  forces  which  kept  In  a  body, 
and  Fairfax  was  pushing  them  with  all  imagina- 
ble vigour,  with  his  wbiole  army  about  Exeter, 
and  other  parts  of  Devonslure  and  Cornwall. 

In  this  condition  the  king  left  Newark  in  the 
night  and  got  to  Oxford. 

She  king  had  In  Oxford  eight  thousand  men, 
and  from  the  towns  of  Banbury,  Farringdon, 
Dennlbgton  Castle,  and  such  places,  there  might 
have  been  brought  together  in  twenty-four 
hours  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  with 
which,  if  he  had  then  resolved  to  have  quitted 
the  place,  and  collected  tho  forces  in  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Lichfield,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  all 
the  small  castles  and  garrisons  he  had  there- 


abouts, he  might  have  had  neariy  forty  thoaaod 
men,  might  have  beaten  the  Soots  fhmi  Newirk, 
Colonel  Jones  from  Chester,  and  all  before  Fair- 
fax, who  was  in  the  west,  oonld  be  aUe  to  cone 
to  their  relief,  and  this  his  nujesty's  frisadi  in 
North  Wales  had  concerted ;  and  in  order  to  it, 
Sir  Jacob  Ashby  gathered  what  forces  be  ooi^ 
in  our  parts,  and  attempted  to  join  the  kisg  it 
Oxford,  and  to  have  proposed  it  to  hin ;  but 
Sir  Jacob  was  entirely  routed  at  8to«•oo-tb^ 
Wold,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  of  three  thoa- 
sand  men  not  above  six  hondrcd  came  to  Ox- 
ford. 

All  the  king's  garrisons  dropt  one  by  oae; 
Hereford,  which  had  stood  out  against  the  whole 
army  of  the  Scots,  was  surprised  by  six  meaaiul 
a  lieutenant,  dressed  up  as  country  labouren, 
and  a  constable  pressed  to  work,  who  cot  tbe 
guards  in  pieces  and  let  In  a  party  of  (hi 
enemy. 

Chester  was  reduced  by  Cunine,  all  the 
attempts  the  king  made  to  reUeve  it  beinf 
frustrated. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfox  routed  Lord  Hoptos  at 
Torrington,  and  drove  him  to  such  extremitiai 
that  he  was  forced  up  into  the  fttrthast  comer  of 
Cornwall.  Lord  Hopton  had  a  gallant  body  of 
horse  with  him  of  nine  brigadeib  but  BofNt; 
Fairfax  a  great  army. 

Heartless  and  tirad  out  with  continiial  ill 
news  and  UI  success,  I  had  frequent  meetiflp 
with  some  gentlemen  who  had  escaped  firoa  the 
rout  of  Sir  William  Vaiigfaan,  and  we  agne«i 
upon  a  meeting  at  Worcaeter  of  all  the  frwods 
we  could  get,  to  see  if  we  could  raise  a  bodj  fit 
to  do  any  service ;  or>  if  not,  to  consider  what 
was  to  be  done. 

At  this  meeting  we  had  almost  si  manj 
opinions  as  people ;  our  strength  appeared  too 
weak  to  make  any  attempt ;  the  game  wai  too 
far  gone  In  our  parts  to  be  retrieved ;  all  ve 
could  make  up  did  not  amount  to  above  eight 
hundred  horse. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  not  to  go  into  the 
parliament  as  long  as  our  royal  master  did  oot 
give  up  the  cause  s  but  in  all  places,  and  by  all 
possible  methoda,  to  do  him  all  the  servioe  we 
could. 

Some  proposed  one  thing»  some  another ;  at 
lut  we  proposed  getting  vessels  to  cany  na  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Eari  of  Derby,ai  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale^  Lord  Digby,  and  othen 
had  done. 

I  did  not  loresee  any  servko  it  would  be  to 
the  klnfi*9  affairs;  but  1  started  a propoaal,  thai 
marchii.^  to  Pembroke  In  a  body,  we  abooU 
there  seise  upon  all  the  vessels  we  could,  and 
embarking  ourselves,  horses,  and  what  foot  im 
could  get,  cross  the  Severn  sea,  and  land  ia 
Cornwall,  to  the  assistance  of  Prince  Chariei, 
who  was  in  tho  army  of  Lord  Hopton,  snd  where 
only  there  seemed  to  be  any  posaUUty  of  a 
chimce  for  the  remaining  part  of  our  cause. 

This  proposal  wu  not  without  ito  diflcnltieii 
as  how  to  get  to  the  sea-side,  and,  wfaeatbei«i 
what  assurance  of  shipping.  The  eaeniy,  na^ 
Major-general  Langhom,  had  overrun  Wm 
and  it  would  be  next  to  bnpoasible  to  effect  it 

We  could  never  carry  our  proposal  with  the 
whole  assembly ;  but,  however,  about  two  hoa- 
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drod  of  Of  resolved  to  attempt  it»  and  the  meeting 
being  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  con* 
dtuion,  we  had  a  private  meeting  among  our- 
selves to  effect  it. 

We  dispatched  private  messengers  to  Swansea 
and  Pembroke,  and  other  places ;  but  they  all 
discouraged  ns  from  the  attempt  that  way»  ad- 
vised us  to  go  higher  towards  North  Wales, 
where  the  king's  interest  had  more  friends,  and 
the  parliament  had  no  forces. 

Upon  this  we  met,  and  resolved,  and  having 
lent  several  messengers  that  way,  one  of  our 
mea  provided  us  two  small  vessels  in  a  little 
creek  oear  Harleigh  Castle,  in  Merionethshire. 
We  marched  awav  with  what  expedition  we 
could,  and  embarked  in  the  two  vessels  ac- 
coidiDgly 

It  wu  the  worst  voyage  sure  that  ever  men 
went ;  for  first,  we  had  no  manner  of  accom- 
modation for  so  nsany  people,  hay  for  our  horses 
we  could  not  get  any,  or  very  little,  but  good 
store  of  oats,  which  served  us  for  our  own  bread 
as  well  as  provender  for  the  horses. 

In  this  condition  we  put  off  to  sea,  and  had  a 
bit  wind  all  the  first  night,  but  early  in  the 
morning  a  sudden  storm  £rove  us  within  two  or 
three  leagues  of  Ireland. 

Under  this  misfortune,  sea-sick,  our  horses 
rolling  about  upon  one  anotlier,  and  ourselves 
stifled  for  want  of  room,  no  cabins  nor  beds, 
very  cold  weather,  and  very  indifferent  diet,  we 
wished  ourselves  ashore  again  a  thousand  times ; 
and  yet  we  were  not  willing  to  go  ashore  in 
Ireland,  if  we  could  help  it ;  for  the  rebels  having 
posMsnon  of  every  place,  that  was  just  having 
oor  throats  cut  at  once. 

Having  rolled  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
an  day,  the  storm  ceasing  in  the  evening,  we 
had  fair  weather  again,  but  wind  enough ;  in  two 
days  and  a  night  we  came  upon  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and,  to  our  no  small  comfort,  landed 
the  next  day  at  St.  Ives  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

We  rested  ourselves  here,  and  sent  an  express 
to  Lord  Hopton,  who  was  then  in  Devonshire, 
of  our  arrival,  and  desired  him  to  assign  us 
quarters,  and  send  us  his  further  orders.  His 
lordahip  exprased  a  very  great  satisfaction  at 
our  arrival,  and  left  it  to  our  own  conduct  to 
join  hun  as  we  saw  convenient 

We  were  marching  to  join  him  when  news 
c>me  that  Ftdrfox  had  given  hhn  an  entire  defeat 
&t  Torrington.  This  was  but  the  old  story  over 
^aiD;  we  had  been  used  to  in  news  a  great 
^ile,  and  it  was  the  less  surprise  to  us. 

Upon  this  news  we  halted  at  Bodmin  till  we 
should  hear  further ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  law  a  confirmation  of  the  news  before  our 
eyes,  for  Lord  Hopton,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
horse,  which  he  had  brought  off  at  Torrington  In 
^  ^^  shattered  condition,  retreated  to  Launces- 
toD,  the  first  town  in  Cornwall,  and  hearing  that 
Pairbx  pursued  him,  came  on  to  Bodmin. 

Hither  he  summoned  aJl  the  troops  which  he 
nad  left,  which  when  he  had  got  together,  were  a 
fine  body  faideed  of  five  thousand  horse,  but  few 
foot  but  what  were  at  Pcndcnnis,  Barnstaple,  and 
other  garrisons ;  these  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Hopton,  Lord  Goring  had  taken  shipping  for 
France,  to  get  relief,  a  few  days  before. 


Here  a  grand  council  of  war  was  called,  and 
several  things  were  proposed,  but  as  it  always  is 
in  distress,  people  are  most  irresolute,  so  it  was 
here ;  some  were  for  breaking  through  by  force, 
our  number  being  superior  to  the  enemy's  horse. 

To  fight  them  with  their  foot  would  be  desper- 
ation and  ridiculous,  and  to  retreat  would  but  be 
to  coop  up  ourselves  in  a  narrow  place,  where  at 
last  we  must  be  forced  to  fight  upon  disadvan- 
tage, or  yield  at  mercy.  Others  opposed  this  as 
a  desperate  action,  and  without  probability  of 
success,  and  all  were  of  different  opinions. 

I  confess,  when  I  saw  how  things  were,  I  wa^ 
satisfied  the  game  was  lost,  and  I  was  for  the 
opinion  of  breaking  through  and  doing  it  now, 
while  the  country  was  open  and  large,  and  not 
being  forced  to  it  when  it  must  be  with  more  dis- 
advantage ;  but  nothing  was  resolved  on,  and  so 
we  retreated  before  the  enemy.  Some  small 
skirmishes  there  happened  near  Bodmin,  but  none 
that  were  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  March  when  we  quitted  Bod- 
min, and  quartered  at  large  at  Column,  St  Denis, 
and  Truro,  and  the  enemy  took  his  quarters  at 
Bodmin,  posting  bis  horse  at  the  passes  firom  Pad- 
stow  on  the  north,  to  Warbridge,  Lestwithiel,  and 
Foy,  spreading  so  from  sea  to  sea,  that  now  break- 
ing through  was  impossible.  There  was  no  more 
room  for  counsel,  for  unless  we  had  ships  to  carry 
us  off,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  when  we  were 
fajlen  upon,  to  defend  ourselves,  and  sell  victory 
as  dear  as  we  could  to  the  enemy. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  seeing  the  distress 
we  were  in,  and  loath  to  foil  into  the  enenny's 
hands,  shipped  himself  on  board  some  vessels  at 
Falmouth,  with  about  four  hundred  lords  and 
gentlemen ;  and  as  1  had  no  command  here  to 
oblige  my  attendance,  I  was  once  going  to  make 
one,  but  my  comrades,  whom  I  had  been  the 
principal  occasion  of  bringing  hither,  began  to 
take  it  ill  that  I  would  leave  them,  and  so  I  re- 
solved we  would  take  our  fote  together. 

While  thus  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  a  sol- 
dier's deatii,  a  foir  fidd,  and  a  strong  enemy,  and 
people  bf^pan  to  look  one  upon  another;  the 
soldiers  asked  how  their  officers  looked,  and  the 
officers  asked  how  their  soldiers  looked,  and  every 
day  we  expected  to  be  our  last,  when  unexpect- 
edly General  Lord  Fairfox  sent  a  trumpet  to 
Truro  to  Lord  Hopton  with  a  very  humane  and 
polite  offer. 

That  since  Lord  Hopton,  our  general,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  his  present  condition,  and  that 
the  place  he  was  in  could  not  afford  him  sub- 
sistence or  defence,  and  especially,  considering 
that  the  state  of  our  afiairs  were  such,  that  if  we 
should  escape  from  thence,  we  could  not  remove 
to  our  advantage,  he  had  thought  good  to  let  us 
know,  that  if  we  would  deliver  up  our  horses  and 
arms,  he  would,  for  avoiding  the  etnision  of  Chris- 
tian blood,  or  tiie  putting  any  unsoldieriy  extre- 
mities upon  us,  allow  such  honourable  and  safe 
conditions  as  w^ere  rather  better  than  our  present 
cu'cumstances  could  demand,  and  such  as  should 
discharge  him  to  ail  the  world  as  a  gentleman,  a 
soldier,  imd  a  Christian. 

Ajfter  this  followed  the  conditions  he  would  give 
us,  which  were, 

1st,  That  all  the  soldiery,  as  well  EngUsh  as 
foreigners,  should  have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the 
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leai,  or  to  tMr  own  dvralUngi,  at  they  pieaiod ; 
•nd  to  fuch  af  ihould  cfaooM  to  Ihro  at  homo, 
protoction  Ibr  their  liberty,  and  from  all  violenoe, 
and  plundering  of  wkUen,  and  to  give  thea  bag 
and  baggage,  and  all  their  good%  ezoeptingliorMa 
and  arms. 

2od,  That  for  ofioen  in  oomniirion  and  gentle- 
men of  quality,  be  would  allow  them  hortea  for 
themselves  and  one  servant,  or  more,  laitable  to 
their  quality,  and  toeh  arms  as  are  suitable  to 
gentlemen  of  such  quality  travelling  in  times  of 
peace ;  and  su^  offlcers  as  would  go  beyond  sea, 
should  take  with  them  their  fall  aims  and  num- 
ber of  horses  as  are  allowed  in  the  army  to  suoh 
officers. 

drd.  Thai  all  the  troopers  should  reoelve,  on 
the  delivery  of  their  horses,  twenty  shUUngs  a 
man  to  oarry  them  home,  and  the  general's  pass 
and  recommendation  to  any  gentleman  who  de- 
sired to  go  to  the  parliament  to  settle  the  compo- 
sition for  their  estates. 

Lastly,  a  very  honourable  mention  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  offer  of  their  mediation  to  the  parliament, 
to  treat  him  as  a  mm  of  honour,  and  one  who  has 
been  tender  of  the  oountry,  and  behaved  hirasdf 
with  all  the  moderation  and  candour  that  could 
be  eipected  from  an  enemy. 

Upon  the  unexpected  receipt  of  tUs  message 
a  councfl  of  war  was  called,  and  the  letter  read ; 
no  man  oflbred  to  speak  a  word,  the  general 
moved  it,  hot  every  one  was  loath  to  begin. 

At  last  an  old  colonel  started  up,  and  asked 
the  general  what  he  thought  might  occasion  the 
writmg  this  letter?  The  general  told  him  he 
could  not  teD ;  but  one  thing  he  was  sure  ot,  viz. 
that  it  was  not  for  any  want  of  Ibrce  in  their  army 
to  oblige  us  to  other  terms.  Then  a  doubt  was 
started,  whether  the  king  and  parliament  were 
not  in  any  treaty,  which  this  agreement  mtght 
be  prejudicial  to. 

This  occasioned  a  latter  to  my  Lord  Fali&s, 
wherein  our  general  retundns  tba  oivilitias,  and 
neither  accepting  nor  rsAisIng  hit  proposal,  put  It 
upon  his  honoor»  whether  thare  was  not  some 
agreement  or  concession  between  hism^jeftyand 
the  parliament,  in  order  toa  general  peaoe,  which 
this  treaty  ml^^  ha  pi^udioal  te^  or  thereby  be 
prejudicial  to  us. 

Lord  FUrfez  liMraonsly  daekied,  «« He  had 
heard  the  kmg  had  made  some  connBistnni,  and 
he  heartily  wShed  he  would  make  such  as  would 
settle  the  kkkgdom  In  peace,  that  BiyKAmsn 
might  not  wound  and  destroy  one  anotnar;  but 
that  he  dedared  he  knew  of  no  treaty  coauMnoad, 
nor  anything  past  whldi  could  give  ns  the  least 
shadow  of  hope  for  any  advantage  in  not  accept- 
ing his  conditions.  And  added,  that  though  he 
did  not  exuk  over  our  dreumstanees,  yet  ftf  we 
thought  fit,  upon  any  meh  supposillen,  to  reAiae 
his  oflbrs,  he  was  not  to  seek  In  his  measures. " 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  he  immedlatdy  ad- 
vanced his  forlorn  hopes,  and  dispossessed  us  of 
two  advanced  quarters,  and  thereby  straitenedus 
yet  more. 

We  had  now  nothing  to  say  but  treat,  and  oar 
general  was  so  sensible  of  our  condition,  that  he 
returned  the  trumpet  with  a  safo  conduct  for 
commisBJopers  at  twoWe  o'clock  that  night ;  upotf 
which  a  cessation  of  anns  was  agreed  on,  we  quit- 


ting TVuro  to  Lord  FUrfox,  and  he  left  BtAAml 
to  ns  to  keep  our  head-quarters.  j 

The  conditlons'were  soon  sgreed  on,  wb  db*  < 
banded  nhie  foil  brigades  of  horse,  sad  d  tbs 
conditions  were  obeerted  with  theatBsithoQov ' 
and  care  by  Lord  FUiftz,  that  ever  I  knew. 

Nor  can  I  omit,  In  another  way,  to  sake  hs- 
nourable  mention  of  tUs  noUe  enenf ,  thoogh  I 
did  not  like  his  cause. 

I  never  saw  a  man  of  such  a  |)iesiSBt,  oiln, 
courteous,  downright,  honest  befaarkmr ;  lad  tor 
his  counige  and  personal  bimveiy  la  the  Md  thit 
we  had  felt  enough  o£ 

No  man  in  the  world  had  mote  firs  and  fiiry  b 
him  while  in  action,  or  more  temper  md  nftnm 
out  of  h. 

In  short,  and  I  cannot  do  him  greaterkoeov 
than  saying  he  exceedingly  came  nesr  tlie  eha. 
raeter  of  my  foreign  hero,  Onstavus  Adoiphoi, 
and,  in  my  account.  Is,  of  sH  Ae  sokfien  h 
Borope,  the  fitter  to  be  reckoned  in  the  neond 
place  of  honour  to  Uol 

I  bad  particular  occasion  to  see  mnch  of  lui 
temper  in  all  this  action,  being  one  of  the  hoi. 
tages  given  by  our  general*  LonI  Hoptoo,  tu  the 
performance  of  the  conditions,  in  which  circon- 
stance  Liord  FalHkx  did  me  scversl  timet  tbe 
honour  to  send  to  me  to  dme  with  him ;  end  vai 
exceedingly  pleased  to  discourse  with  me  about 
the  passages  of  the  wars  in  Germsay  which  1 
had  served  In ;  he  having  been  at  the  same  tioM 
in  the  Low  Countries^  m  the  service  of  Prince 
Maurice. 

Here  I  cannot  Mp  also  olwsiikig,  If  it  nr 
tfane  my  civilities  extended  to  oammeadstkai  of 
his  own  actions,  and  especially  to  esmparisc  him 
to  Gustavua  Adolphusb  he  would  hlaih  like  a 
wonaaa,  and  be  uneasy,  dedialag  the  disessm, 
and  in  this  he  was  still  more  like  hinu 

Lei  no  BMtt  serople  my  henonfaUe  neatioB  of 
this  noble  enemy,  dnee  no  man  caa  suspect  no 
of  fkvouring  the  cause  he  embarked  in,  which  I 
served  as  neartlly  agalut  aa  any  ■»  la  the 
army;  but  I  cannot  eonoeal  eatiasidhirynerit 
for  ito  being  placed  In  any  enemy. 

nils  was  tne  end  of  onr  making  war ;  Ibr  now 


all  under  parole  never  to 
against  the  parttament ;  and  though  sqbm  did  B9t 
keep  their  word,  yet  I  tUnk  a  ssMler*s  psiele 
ought  to  be  the  meat  saered  hi  snek  a  ease,  thit 
a ooMler Bsay  be  the  OMlar  tn«led  stsUtiaM 
upon  his  honour. 

For  my  part  I  went  home  folly  ooateDted, 
sbce  I  coola  do  my  royal  master  no  better  Mr- 
vice,  that  I  had  come  off  no  worse. 

Tlie  enemy  goine  now  on  the  foil  corrent  of 
success,  and  the  king  reduced  to  tbe  ls>t  ^^^^ 
mity,  and  Fairfox,  by  tong  marches,  being  ^^ 
back  within  five  miles  of  Oxford;  hb  nuyest). 
loath  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  oo  do 
account  could  hold  out  long,  quitted  the  tovn 
in  a  disguise,  leavfog  Sir  Thomas  Glemhais.  r* 
vemor,  and  being  only  attended  with  Mr  Aib- 
bumbam  and  one  more,  rode  away  to  Newaii. 
and  there  fatally  committed  himself  to  the  booour 
and  fiddity  of  the  Scots,  under  Geoeral  UeTcn. 

There  had  been  some  little  bickeriog  between 
the  parliament  and  the  Scots  commiMionen,ooo- 
cendng  the  propoiittons  which  tbe  Soots  were 


fpr^tnatfwih  tb#  Ungnpom  and  the  partis, 
ment  relied  it 

The  puriimncn^  upon  all  proposala  of  peace, 
oad  ibrmer^y  iovited  the  king  to  oome  and  throw 
Umaelf  upon  the  honoura  fiddity,  and  aflfeoCien  of 
his  pariiament 

iUidnow  theklQff  firom  Oxford  offering  to  oome 
up  to  LoodoOf  on  toe  protection  of  the  parliament 
m  the  vkitj  of  hia  person,  they  refused  him,  and 
the  Scots  diflered  from  the  v  in  H,  and  were  for  a 
DtTMoal  treaty. 

Hiii,  in  our  opiaioii»  was  the  reason  which 
DTompted  the  kii^  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  fioo^,  who  reaUy  by  their  infidelity 
had  been  the  ruin  of  aH  his  aifairs,  and  now,  by 
their  perfidioua  breach  of  honour  and  faith  with 
him,  were  TirtuaUy  and  mediately  the  ruin  of  his 
pcraon. 

The  Soots  wer%  as  well  as  all  the  nation,  sur- 
prised at  the  king  ooming  among  them ;  and  the 
psriiament  sent  an  order  to  General  Leven  to 
Kcare  the  king  in  Warwick  Castle ;  but  old  Le- 
mi  was  not  in  such  ha^  to  part  with  so  rich  a 
prise;  tar  aa  aoon  as  the  king  came  into  the 
Scotch  army,  the  general  prevailed  upon  his  ma- 
jestj  to  sign  an  order  to  Colonel  Ballesis,  the 
goreroor  H  Newark,  to  surrender  it,  which  being 
dose,  the  Scots  departed  homewards  with  the 
king  in  the  camp  with  them ;  and  marching  on,  e 
hoase  wasoideiw  to  bo  provided  for  the  Ung  at 
Newcastle. 

Aod  now  the  parliament  saw  their  error  in  r&. 
fusing  his  m^esty  a  personal  treaty,  which,  if 
they  had  acoei^ed  (their  army  was  not  yet  taught 
the  way  of  hnflBng  their  mastersX  the  Ung&m 
might  have  been  settled  in  peaee. 

More,  it  waJk  by  an  order  of  parliament,  let 
the  king  be  sent  to  Warwick  Castle;  now,  it  is, 
to  let  his  miyeity  come  to  l4mdon  to  treat  with 
his  people. 

Yet  neither  on*  nor  the  other  wonld  do  with 
the  Soots;  hot  wob  who  knew  the  Sooto  best, 
knew  that  there  was  oni  rauro  wonkl  do  with 
theo^  if  the  other  would  not,  and  that  was  mo- 
D^;  and  theralbre  our  hearla  trembled  for  the 

The  Scota,  hnvii^  retreated  to  Newcastle  with 
the  kinc^  there  thoy  quartered  their  whole  army 
at  large  upon  the  country ;  the  parliament  voted 
they  had  no  f^irtlier  oooanon  lor  the  Scots,  and 
de^red  them  to  go  home  about  their  buahMSSL 

I  do  not  liver  it  was  in  these  words,  but  in 
whttsoever  good  words  their  messages  might  be 
expressed^  thla  and  notUng  leu  was  the  £igUsh 
of  it 

the  Scot!  replied  by  setting  forth  their  losses, 
damages,  and  dues,  the  substance  of  which  was, 
"  Pky  us  our  money,  and  we  win  be  gone,  or  else 
we  wont  atir." 

The  parliament  requeated  an  aoeonnt  of  their 
demands,  which  the  Soots  gave  in,  amountfaig  to 
a  miUioa  sterling ;  but,  aooordmg  to  their  cus- 
tom, and  espedajly  finding  that  the  armv  under 
Fairfax  incl&ied  gradnaUy  that  way,  fell  down  to 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  at  last  to  four 
boadred  thosaand  s  but  all  the  while  this  ia  trans- 
^iag, «  wpavate  treaty  Is  carried  on  at  London 
with  the  eommissionert  of  Scotland,  and  afteiw 
^«ds  aifc  Edinburgh,  by  wUoh  U  ia  given  them 
to  undamandL  thai  wlwreas»  i^en  payment  of  the 


money,  the  Sootoh  army  ia  to  march  ouiof  £ng. 
land,  and  to  give  up  all  the  towns  and  garrisons 
whid)  they  hold  in  this  kiofpdom ;  so  they  are  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  that  they  shall  leave  the  Jdng  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bnglish  parliament. 

To  make  this  go  down  the  betier,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  upon  his  majesty's  desire  to  go  with 
their  army  into  Scotland,  sent  him  for  answer, 
that  it  cannot  be  for  the  safety  of  his  migesty 
or  of  the  state  to  come  into  Scotland,  not 
having  taken  the  oovenant,  and  this  was  car« 
ried  ui  their  parliamimt  but  bv  two  voices. 

The  Scots  having  refused  his  coming  into 
Scotland,  as  was  concerted  between  tho  two 
houses,  and  their  army  being  to  march  out  of 
England,  the  delivering  up  the  king  became  a 
eonaequenoe  of  the  agreement  unavoidable  and 
of  necessity. 

ifis  majesty,  thus  deserted  of  those  into  whose 
hands  he  had  thrown  himself  took  his  leave  of 
the  Scotch  general  at  Newcastle,  telUng  him  in 
few  words  this  sad  truth,  that  he  was  bought  and 
sold. 

The  parliament  commissioners  received  him  at 
Newcastle  ttom  the  8cota»  and  brought  him 
to  Hohnby  House,  in  Northamptonshire ;  fhmi 
whence,  upon  the  quarrela  and  nuds  of  parties, 
he  was  Ibtched  by  a  party  of  horse,  commanded 
by  Comet  Joyce,  from  the  army,  upon  their  mu- 
tinous rendesvons  at  Trinlow  Heatn ;  and,  after 
this,  suflbriog  many  violenoes,  and  varieties  of 
circumstances  among  the  army,  waa  carried  to 
Hampton  Court,  fram  whence  his  majesty  very 
readitv  made  his  escsoe;  but  not  having  notice 
enoufin  to  provkle  einetual  means  for  Ids  more 
safe  deliverance,  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself 
to  Colonel  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Here,  after  some  indifferent  usage,  the  parlia- 
ment pursued  a  ftirther  treaty  wiw  him,  and  all 
pokita  were  agreed  on  but  twa 

1st,  The  entire  abolishing  episeopaoy,  whfoh 
the  king  declared  to  be  against  his  conseienoe, 
and  his  coronation  oath. 

2ndly,  The  sale  of  the  church-lands,  which  he 
said,  being  moat  of  them  gifta  to  Oed  and  the 
chnreh  by  persona  deeeased,  his  majesty  thought 
could  not  be  alienated  without  the  highest  sacri- 
lege ;  and  if  taken  firom  the  usee  to  which  they 
were  appointed  by  the  wills  of  the  donors,  ought 
to  be  restored  back  to  the  heirs  and  families  of 
thepersons  who  bequeathed  them. 

These  two  articles  were  fixed  so  steadfestly  in 
the  mind  of  his  majesty,  that  he  ventured  bis 
fortune  and  royal  fiunily,  and  even  his  own  life,  in 
defbnce  of  them :  however,  at  last  the  king  con- 
descended  so  fhr  in  these,  that  the  parliament 
voted  his  majesty^  concessions  to  be  sufllcient 
to  settle  and  establish  the  peeee  of  the  natfon. 

This  vote  dtaoovered  the  bottom  of  all  the 
nonnsfih  which  then  prevailed ;  for  the  armv, 
who  knew  if  peace  waa  onoe  settled,  they  should 
be  undone,  took  the  alarm  at  this,  and  clubbing 
together  in' commltteea  and  oounoOs,  at  last 
brought  themselvea  to  a  degree  of  hardness 
above  aH  that  ever  Ais  nation  saw ;  for,  callmg 
into  question  the  proceedings  of  their  masters 
who  employed  them,  they  immediately  feQ  to 
work  upon  the  parlimnent,  removed  Colonel  < 
Hammond,  who  had  the  ehmge  of  the  king^  and 
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towD  ■bout  two  houn  before  night  The  bone 
drew  op  before  the  enemy's  works ;  the  enemy 
drew  up  within  their  works,  end.  seeing  no  foot, 
expected  our  dragoons  would  dismount  and  at- 
tack them. 

They  were  in  the  right  to  let  us  attack  them, 
because  of  the  advanti^  of  their  batteries  and 
works,  if  that  had  been  our  design ;  but,  as  we 
intended  only  to  amuse  them,  this  caution  of 
theirs  effected  our  purpose :  for,  while  we  thus 
laced  them  with  our  hone,  two  regiments  of  foot 
which  came  up  to  us  but  the  night  before,  and 
was  all  the  in&ntry  we  had,  with  the  waggons  of 
provisions,  and  five  hundred  dragoons,  taking  a 
compass  clean  round  the  town,  posted  them- 
selves on  the  lower  side  of  the  town  by  the 
river. 

Upon  a  signal  the  garrison  agreed  on  before, 
they  sallied  out  at  this  very  juncture  with  all 
the  men  they  could  spare,  and  divkliog  them- 
wives  in  two  parties,  while  one  party  moved  to 
the  left  to  meet  our  relief,  the  other  party  fell 
on  upon  part  of  that  body  which  faced  us. 

yfe  kept  in  motion,  and  upon  this  signal  ad- 
vaoced  to  their  works,  and  our  dragoons  fired 
upon  them :  and  the  horse  wheeling  and  coun- 
ter-marching often,  kept  them  continually  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked. 

By  this  means  the  enemy  were  kept  employed, 
and  our  foot,  with  the  waggons,  appearing  on 
that  quarter  where  they  were  least  expected, 
easily  defeated  the  advanced  guards  and  forced 
that  post;  where,  entering  the  leaguer,  the 
other  part  of  the  garrison  who  had  sallied  that 
wav  came  up  to  them,  received  the  waggons, 
and  the  dragoons  entered  with  them  into  the 
town. 

That  party  which  we  faced  on  the  other  side 
of  the  works,  knew  notUng  of  what  was  done 
till  all  was  over ;  the  garrison  retreated  in  good 
Older,  and  we  drew  off,  havhig  finished  what  we 
came  for  with  little  fighting. 

Thus  we  plentifully  stored  the  town  with  all 
things  wanting,  and  with  an  addition  of  500 
dragoons  to  their  garrison  ;  after  which  we 
narahed  away. 

Our  next  orden  were  to  relieve  Pontefract 
Castle,  another  garrison  of  the  king's  which  had 
been  besieged  ever  since  the  fight  at  Marston 
Moor,  by  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  other  generals  in  their  turn. 

By  the  way  we  were  joined  with  800  hone 
out  of  Derbyshire,  and  some  foot,  so  many  as 
made  us  in  all  about  4,500  men. 

Colonel  Forties,  a  Scotchman,  commanded  at 
the  siege,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  the 
colonel  hod  sent  to  my  lord  for  more  troops,  and 
his  lordship  was  gathering  his  forces  to  come  up 
to  him ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  come  too  late. 

We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  leaguer  about 
break  of  day,  and  having  been  discovered  by 
their  scouts,  they,  with  more  courage  than  dis- 
cretion, drew  out  to  meet  us. 

We  saw  no  reason  to  avoid  them,  beii^ 
stronger  in  horse  than  they;  end  though  we 
had  but  few  foot,  we  had  1,000  dragoons.  Wc 
had  placed  our  horse  and  foot  throughout  in  one 
line,  with  two  reserves  of  horse,  and  between 
every  division  of  horse  a  division  of  foot,  only 
that  on  the  extremes  of  our  wings  there  were 


two  parties  of  horse  on  each  point  by  them- 
selvea,  and  the  dngooos  hi  the  oentre,  oo  foot 
Their  foot  charged  us  home,  and  stood  with 
push  of  pike  a  great  while;  but  their  bone 
charging  oor  horse  and  moiketeen,  ssd  being 
doeed  on  the  flanks  with  those  two  ezteoded 
troops  on  our  wings,  they  were  preiently  disor- 
dered, and  fled  out  of  the  field. 

The  foot,  thus  deserted,  were  changed  on 
every  side  and  broken.  They  retreated,  still 
fighting  and  in  good  order,  for  awhile;  but 
the  garrison  sallying  upon  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  behig  followed  doM  by  our  hone,  Uiej 
were  scattered,  entirely  routed,  and  most  of 
them  killed. 

Lord  Fairfox  was  come  with  his  hone  as  hi 
as  Ferrrbridge,  but  the  fight  was  over;  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  rally  those  that  fled,  and 
save  some  of  their  carriages,  whfch  else  bad 
fallen  into  oar  hands. 

We  draw  up  our  little  army  in  order  of  battle 
the  next  day,  expecting  Lord  Fairfax  would  have 
charged  us ;  but  his  lordship  was  so  far  from 
any  such  thoughts,  that  he  placed  a  party  of 
dragoons  with  orden  to  fortify  the  pass  at  Fer- 
rybridge, to  prevent  our  falling  upon  him  in  his 
retreat,  which  he  needed  not  to  have  done;  for, 
having  raised  the  siege  of  Pontefnct,  oar  buti- 
ness  was  over :  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
unless  we  had  been  strong  enough  to  atay. 

We  lost  not  above  thirty  men  in  this  sctioo, 
and  the  enemy  three  hundred,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  one  piece  of  easnon, 
all  their  ammunttion,  one  thousand  anna,  and 
most  of  their  baggage,  and  Colonel  Lambert 
was  once  taken  jwisoner»  being  wounded,  but 
got  off  again.     {Noie  2a  ) 

We  brought  no  relief  for  the  gairison,  but  the 
opportunitv  to  furnish  themsdves  out  of  the 
country,  which  they  dki  very  plentifiiUy.  Hm 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy  was  given  to 
them,  which  they  wanted,  and  was  their  due; 
for  they  had  seised  it  in  the  sally  they  made, 
before  the  enemy  was  quite  defeated. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  on  all  oecarfou, 
how  exceedingly  serviceable  this  method  was  of 
posting  mosketeen  in  the  intervals,  amoog  the 
horae,  in  all  this  war. 

I  persuaded  our  generals  to  it  as  nradi  as 
possible,  and  I  never  knew  a  body  of  bone 
beaten  that  did  so ;  yet  I  had  great  diflicolty  to 
prevail  upon  onr  people  to  believe  it,  though  it 
was  taught  me  by  Gnstavus  Adolphos,  the 
greatest  general  in  the  world.  Prince  Rapert 
did  it  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor;  andhadthe 
Earl  of  Newcastle  not  been  obetiaote  sgainstit 
in  bis  right  wing,  as  I  observed  before,  the  day 
had  not  been  lost 

In  discoursing  this  with  Sir  Marmadnke  Lang- 
dale,  1  had  related  several  examples  of  the  ser- 
vioeableness  of  these  small  bodies  of  firemen,  sod, 
with  great  difllculty,  brought  him  to  agree,  teUing 
him  1  would  be  answerable  for  the  sooeess; 
after  the  fight,  he  told  me  plainly  he  saw  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  wonld  never  fl^ht  otherwiie 
again,  if  he  had  any  foot  to  place. 

Having  relieved  these  two  places,  we  haateoed, 
by  long  marches,  through  Derbyshire,  to  join 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  edge  of  Shropshire  and 
Cheshke.     We  found  Colonel  Rositer  bed  fol- 
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lowed  tfa  at  a  distance  ever  dnce  the  bunness  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  but  never  cared  to  attack  ns, 
and  we  found  be  did  the  like  still.  Our  general 
woold  &in  have  been  doing  with  him  again,  but 
we  fonnd  him  too  shy. 

Once  we  laid  a  trap  for  him  at  Dovebridge, 
between  Derby  and  Burton-upon- Trent,  the  body 
being  marched  two  days  before ;  three  hundred 
dragoons  were  left  to  guard  the  bridge,  as  if  we 
were  afraid  be  should  fall  upon  us. 

Upon  this  we  marched  on  to  Burton,  and  the 
next  day,  fetching  a  compass  round,  came  to  a 
village  near  Titbury  Castle,  whose  name  I  have 
foigot,  where  we  lay  still,  expecting  our  dragoons 
would  be  attacked. 

Accordingly  Rosner,  strengthened  with  some 
troops  of  horse  from  Yorkshbe,  came  up  to  the 
bridge^  and,  finding  some  dragoons  posted,  ad- 
van^  to  charge  them;  the  dragoons  imme- 
diately mounted  their  horses  and  fled,  as  they 
were  ordered ;  but  the  old  lad  was  not  to  be 
caught  so;  for  he  halted  immediately  at  the 
bridge,  and  would  not  come  over  till  he  had  sent 
three  or  four  flying  parties  abroad  to  discover 
the  country. 

One  of  these  parties  fell  into  our  hands,  and 
received  but  coarse  entertainment.  Fhiding 
the  plot  would  not  take,  we  appeared  and  drew 
up  in  riew  of  the  bridge,  but  he  would  not  stir ; 
80  we  continued  our  march  into  Cheshire,  where 
we  joined  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice, 
making  together  a  fine  body,  being  above  eight 
thottsuid  horse  and  dragoons. 

This  was  the  best  and  most  successful  expe- 
dition I  was  in  during  this  war.  It  was  well 
concerted,  and  executed  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion and  conduct  as  could  be  desired  and  the 
success  was  answerable  to  it 

Indeed,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
we  set  out  from  Oxford  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  ways  bad,  and  the  season  wet,  it  was 
a  terrible  march  of  above  two  hundred  miles,  in 
continual  action,  and  incessantly  dodged  and 
observed  by  a  vigilant  enemy,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  north  was  overrun  by  their  armies,  and 
the  Scots  wanting  employment  for  their  forces ; 
yet,  in  less  than  twenty-three  days,  we  marched 
two  hundred  miles,  fought  the  enemy  in  open 
field  four  times,  relieved  one  garrison  besieged, 
nuaed  the  siege  of  another,  and  joined  our  friends 
at  last  in  safety. 

The  enemy  was  in  great  pain  for  Sir  William 
Brereton  and  his  forces,  and  expresses  rode  night 
and  day  to  the  Scots  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
parties  m  Lancashire,  to  come  to  his  help.  The 
prince,  who  used  to  be  rather  too  forward  to 
fight  than  otherwise,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
mako  use  of  this  opportunity,  but  loitered,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  till  the  Scots,  with  a 
brigade  of  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  had 
'oined  him ;  and  then  it  was  not  thought  proper 
to  eogage  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 
to  visit  my  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
there,  getting  a  pass  from  the  enemy's  governor. 
He  allowed  him  the  liberty  of  the  town,  and 
aometiiLes  to  go  to  his  own  house,  upon  his  pa- 
role ;  so  that  Us  confinement  was  not  very  much 
to  his  personal  injury :  but  this,  together  with 
the  charges  he  had  been  at  in  raising  the  regi- 


ment, and  above  twenty  thousa&d  pounds  In 
money  and  plate,  which  at  several  times  he  had 
lent,  or  rather  given  to  the  king,  had  reduced 
our  family  to  wy  ill  drcnmstances ;  and  now 
they  talked  of  cutting  down  his  woods, 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  my  father 
on  this  aflTair ;  and  finding  him  extremely  con- 
cerned, I  ofl'ered  to  go  to  the  king,  and  desire 
his  leave  to  go  to  London,  and  treat  about  his 
composition,  or  to  render  myself  a  prisoner  in 
his  stead,  while  he  went  up  himselC 

In  this  difficulty  I  treated  with  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  verv  civilly  offlered  me  his  pass 
to  go  for  London,  which  I  accepted ;  and  waiting 
on  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Worcester, 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  design. 

The  prince  was  unwilling  I  should  go  to 
London ;  but  told  me  he  had  aome  prisoners  of 
the  parliament's  friends  in  Cumberliuid,  and  he 
would  get  an  exchange  for  my  fiither 

I  replied,  if  he  would  give  me  his  word  for  it, 
I  knew  I  might  depend  upon  it,  otherwise  there 
were  so  many  of  the  king's  party  in  their  hands, 
that  his  majesty  was  tUrod  with  solicitations  for 
exchanges;  for  we  never  had  a  prisoner  but 
there  were  ten  offers  of  exchanges  for  him. 
The  prince  said  I  might  depend  upon  him,  and 
ha  was  at  good  as  his  word  quickly  after. 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Worcester  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Herefordshire,  and  having 
made  some  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  brought 
them  to  Worcester ;  and  though  it  was  an  ac- 
tion which  had  not  been  usual,  they  bdng  per- 
sons not  in  arms,  yet  the  like  being  my  fiiither's 
case,  who  was  really  not  in  commission,  nor  in 
any  military  service,  having  resigned  his  regi- 
ment three  years  before  to  me,  the  prince  hi- 
sisted  on  exchanging  them  for  such  as  the 
parliament  had  in  custody  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  gentlemen,  seeing  no  remedy,  solicited 
their  own  case  at  the  parliament,  and  got  it 
passed  in  their  behalf,  and  by  this  means  my  U^ 
ther  got  his  liberty ;  and,  by  the  asaistanoe  of 
the  Eari  of  Denbigh,  got  leave  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  make  a  composition,  as  a  delinquent,  for 
his  estate. 

This  they  charged  at  seven  thousand  pounds ; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  noble  person, 
he  got  off  for  four  thousand  pounds :  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  moved  very  kindly  thai 
my  father  should  oblige  me  to  quit  the  king's 
service ;  but  that,  as  a  thing  whidi  m^ht  be  out 
of  his  power,  was  not  insisted  on. 

The  meddling  the  parliament  army  tooa  them 
up  all  this  winter,  and  we  were  in  great  hopei 
the  divisions  which  appeared  amongst  them  might 
have  weakened  their  party ;  but  when  they  voted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  general,  I  oonfess  I 
was  convinced  the  king's  affidrs  were  desperate^ 
and  lost- 
Sir  Thomas  abating  the  seal  of  his  party,  and 
the  mistaken  opinion  of  his  causes  was  the  fittest 
man  amongst  them  to  undertake  the  charge: 
he  was  a  complete  general,  strict  in  his  dlsd* 
pline,  wary  in  conduct,  fearless  in  action,  un- 
wearied in  the  fatigue  of  the  war,  and,  withal,  of 
a  modest,  noble,  generous  dispoeition. 

We  all  apprehended  danger  from  him,  and 
heartily  wished  him  of  our  own  side ;  and  the 
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the  present  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  Srd  of 
May,  1660. 

14.  The  same  day  the  pariiament  puled  the 
act  for  recognition  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  October 
the  Idth,  1654,  Lambert  broke  the  parliament 
and  set  up  the  army,  October  the  18th,  1650. 

Some  oUier  observations  I  hare  made,  whieh, 
as  not  so  pertinent,  1  forbear  to  publish,  amonf 
which  I  have  noted  the  fatality  of  some  days  to 
parties,  as. 

The  2nd  of  September,  Essex  defeated  in  Corn- 
wall ;  Oliver  died ;  city  works  denurfisbed :  lor 
the  king. 

The  2nd  of  September,  the  fight  at  Dunbar; 
the  fight  at  Worcester ;  the  oath  against  A  single 
person  past ;  Oliver's  first  parliamimt  called :  for 
the  enemy. 

The  29th  of  May,  Prince  Chariet  bom ;  Lei- 
cester taken  by  storm ;  Ring  Charles  U  restored: 
for  the  king. 

Fatality  of  circumstances  in  this  unlu^py  war. 


1.  The  English  parliament  called  h  the  Soots 
to  invade  their  king,  and  are  invaded  themselves 
by  the  same  Scots,  in  defence  of  the  king  whose 
case  and  the  design  of  the  pariiament  the  Scots 
had  mistaken. 

2.  The  Scots,  who  unjustlv  asasted  the  par- 
liament to  conquer  their  lawnd  sovereign,  con- 
trary to  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  without  any 

{)retence  on  the  king's  part,  are  afterwards  abso> 
utel^  conquered  and  subdued  by  the  same  par- 
liament they  assisted. 

d.  The  parliament,  who  raised  an  army  to  de- 
pose their  king,  deposed  by  the  very  army  they 
had  raised. 

4.  Hie  armv  broke  three  parliaments,  and 
are  at  last  broken  by  a  free  parliament,  and  all 
they  had  done  Inr  the  military  power  undone  at 
once  by  the  dvfl. 

6.  Abundance  of  the  chief  men,  who,  by  their 
fiery  spirits  involved  the  nation  in  a  dvfl  war, 
and  took  op  arms  against  their  prince,  first  or 
last  met  with  ruin  and  disgrace  from  their  own 
party. 

1.  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  who  struck 
the  first  stroke,  both  beheaded  or  hanged  by  the 
parliament. 

2.  Major-general  Massey  three  times  taken 
prisoner  by  them,  and  once  wounded  at  Wor- 
cester. 

9.  Major-general  Langhom  ;  4.  Colonel 
Poyer ;  and  5,  Colonel  Powell,  changed  sides, 
and  at  last  taken,  could  obtain  no  other  favour 
than  to  draw  lots  for  their  lives ;  Colonel  Poyer 
drew  the  dead  lot,  and  was  shot  to  death. 

6.  Earl  of  Holland,  who,  when  the  house  voted 
who  should  be  reprieved,  Lord  Goring,  who  had 
been  their  worst  eneiny,  or  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
who,  excepting  one  ofllence,  had  been  their  con- 
stant servant,  voted  Goring  to  be  spared,  and 
the  earl  to  die. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  their  first  general. 

8.  Sir  William  Waller. 

9.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow. 

All  disgusted  and  voted  out  of  the  army, 
thongh  thev  had  stood  the  first  shock  of  the 
war,  te  make  way  for  the  new  model  of  the 
«rmy,  and  to  introduce  a  party. 
'    In  all  these  eonlMons  1  have  Observed  two 


great  errors^  one  of  the  king,  and  the  other  of 
Us  ifiends. 

Of  the  king^  that  when  he  was  in  their  cos- 
tody,  and  at  their  mercy,  he  did  not  comply 
with  their  propositions  of  peace,  before  their 
army,  for  want  of  employment,  fell  into  heats 
and  nratinles ;  that  he  did  not  at  first  grant  the 
Soots  their  own  conditions,  which,  if  he  had  done, 
he  had  gone  into  Scotland :  and  then,  if  the 
English  would  have  fought  the  Scots  for  him, 
he  nad  a  reserve  of  his  loyal  friends  who  would 
have  had  room  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  Scots 
to  his  assistance,  who  were  afterwards  dispersed 
and  destroyed  in  small  parties  attempting  to 
serve  Idm. 

While  his  mi^sty  remained  at  Newcastle  the 
queen  wrote  to  hfan,  persuadfaig  him  to  make 
pottoe  upon  any  terms;  and,  in  politics,  her 
majesty's  advice  was  certainly  the  best:  for 
however  low  he  was  brought  by  a  peace,  it  most 
have  been  better  than  the  condition  he  was 
thenfaL 

Hie  error  I  mention  of  the  king's  friends  was 
this,  that  after  they  saw  all  was  lost,  they  couM 
not  be  content  to  sit  still  and  reserve  themselves 
foit  better  fortunes,  and  wait  the  happy  time 
when  the  divisions  of  the  enemy  would  bring 
them  to  certain  ruin ;  but  must  hasten  their 
own  miseries  by  frequent  fruitless  risings,  in  the 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  in  small  parties ;  and 
I  always  fonnd  these  effects  from  it : — 

First,  the  enemy,  who  were  always  together 
by  the  ears  when  they  were  let  alone,  were 
united  and  reconciled  when  we  gave  them  any 
intermption ;  as  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the 
first  assault  the  army  made  upon  them,  when 
Colonel  Pride  with  his  regiment  garbled  the 
house,  as  they  called  it ;  at  that  Ubm  a  fair  op- 
portunity offered ;  but  it  was  omitted  till  it  was 
too  late ;  that  insult  upon  the  house  had  been 
attempted  the  year  before,  but  was  hindered  by 
the  little  insurrections  of  the  royal  party,  and 
the  sooner  they  had  fallen  out  the  better 

Secondly — These  risings  being  deqierate,  with 
vast  disadvantages,  and  always  suppressed, 
ruined  all  our  friends;  the  remnants  of  ihe 
cavaliers  were  lessened,  the  stoutest  and  most 
daring  were  eut  off,  and  the  king's  interest  ex- 
ceedingly weakened,  there  not  Mng  less  than 
thirty  thousand  of  his  best  friends  cut  off  in  the 
several  attempts  made  at  Maidstone,  Colehcster, 
Lancashire,  Pembroke,  Pontefract,  Kingston, 
Preston,  Warrington,  Worcester,  and  other 
places.  Had  these  men  all  reserved  fortunes  to 
a  conjunction  with  the  Scots  at  either  of  tbe 
invasions  they  made  into  this  kingdom,  and 
acted  with  the  conduct  and  courage  they  were 
known  masters  of,  perhaps  neither  of  those 
Scotch  armies  had  been  defeated. 

But  the  impatience  of  our  friends  mined  all ; 
for  my  part,  I  was  as  willing  to  put  my  hand  to 
the  ruin  of  the  enemy  as  any  of  them,  but  I 
never  saw  any  tolerable  appearance  of  a  force 
able  to  match  the  enemy,  and  I  had  no  mmd 
to  be  beaten  and  then  hanged.  Had  we  let 
them  alone,  they  would  have  fallen  into  so  many 
parties  and  factions,  and  so  effectually  have  torn 
one  another  to  pieces,  that  whichsoever  party 
had  come  to  us,  we  should,  with  them*  have 
been  too  hard  for  all  the  rest 
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Ttk  wtA  plain  bv  the  course  of  things  after- 
wardj;  when  the  indepe&dent  army  had  mffled 
the  presbyterian  parliament,  the  soldiery  of  that 
party  made  no  scruple  to  join  us,  and  would 
hare  restored  the  king  «rith  all  their  hearts,  and 
many  of  them  did  join  us  ht  last. 

And  the  consequence,  though  late,  ended  so ; 
for  they  fell  out  so  many  times,  army  and  par- 
liameni  parliament  and  arthy,  and  alternately 
pulled  one  another  down  so  often,  till  at  last 


the  Presbyterians,  who  began  the  war,  ended 
it ;  and,  to  be  rid  of  their  enemies,  rather  than 
for  any  love  to  the  monarchy,  restored  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  brought  him  in  on  the 
very  day  that  they  themselves  had  formerly 
resolved  the  ruin  of  his  father's  government, 
being  the  29th  of  May,  the  same  day  twenty 
years  that  the  private  cabal  in  London  con- 
cluded their  secret  league  with  the  Scots  to 
embroil  his  father,  King  Charles  the  First 


NOTES. 


(JVbte  1.)  The  protestant  diet  at  Leipsic  was 
begun  Feb.  8,  1680,  and  continued  to  April  S, 
1631.  Four  principal  reasons  were  assigned  for 
the  ccmgreas.  "  The  first  of  these  four  was  this : 
that  whereas  the  Duke  of  Saxony  hod,  in  the 
time  of  the  diet  of  Ftrankfort,  written  advice  unto 
the  emperour,  of  the  lUng  of  Sweden's  approach- 
ing, the  emperour  tells  him  againe,  how  he  hoped 
that  himseire  ( Saxon)  and  Brandenburg  would 
well  abide  him.  By  which  answer,  Saxony  per- 
ceived a  new  bill  of  charges  comming  upon  the 
Protestants  next  those  parts  where  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  landed.  The  second  was  this :  The 
round  course  taken  by  the  emperour  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  church-lands.  A  third  was  this : 
That  rigide  course  (taken  by  advice  of  the  je- 
suites)  ror  reformation  of  the  protestant  churches 
and  schooles,  and  &e  forbidding  of  the  libertie  of 
the  Aoguatane  Confession.  The  fourth  was,  that 
decree  of  the  emperour's  for  the  continuance  of 
the  warrea  against  the  King  of  Sweden.** — The 
SiDetHah  IwteOigemser,  Pftrt  I,  London,  1634. 
I  Iv.  p.  90. 

I     {Note  2. )  Of  these  levies  the  Elector  of  Saxony 

;  was  to  raise  six  regiments ;  Brandenburgh  three ; 

'  each  of  the  (^rdes  of  Swabia,  the  RUne,  and 

FVanoonla,  three;  Lower   Saxony  one.     Each 

regiment  of  foot  was  to  consist  of  S^OOO,  and  of 

horse  1,000.— /ft.  p.  28. 

(iVoteS.)  Thestormingof  Magdeburg  by  John 
Tsercla*  Count  of  TUly,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered  as   one  of  the  most  horrible  butcheries 
which  occurred  in  any  war,  and  has  only  been 
paralleled  by   the  conquerors  of  Ishmael  and 
Warsafvin  our  days.     The  anniversary  is  still 
commenaorated  bv  the  inhabitants;  and  their 
panic  daring  the  late  disgraceful  siege,  was  con- 
siderably Increased  by  the  recollection.     The 
following  fa  the  account  of  the  siege  in  the  '  Swe- 
dish Intelligencer* : — '*  Upon  the  12th  of  April, 
Tillr  first  presents  hhnselfe  in  full  battaglia  with- 
in a' mile  of  the  city;  at  which  time  believed  it 
was,  that  he  would  at  least  have  fallen  upon  the 
^reat  star-sconce,  or  toll-house,  by  the  old  Elbe ; 
but  that  day  attempted  he  no  more  than  to  beat 
some  guards  out  of  their  redoubts  into  the  city. 
The  Idth   he  laies  his  siege;  himseli^  Pappen- 
heim,    8aveUi«  Holstein,  and   Mansfeldt,  round 
begirting  it.     This  done,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
are  placed  against  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  upon 


which  he  made  568  shot  that  same  day :  his  hi* 
tnt  being  to  cut  tiiat  passage  off,  that  the  town 
by  it  might  send  no  succours  to  the  foresaid 
sconce,  or  toU-house ;  but  the  General  Falken- 
burg  conveniently  flanking  some  paces  upon  the 
toll-house,  quite  at  last  dismantled  the  enemies 
cannon.  This  not  succeedUig,  Tilly  falls  pellmell 
at  once  upon  botii  these  places,  giving  eight  se- 
veral assaults  unto  them :  but  the  Lord  Falken- 
burg,  with  four  whole  cannon  double  charged 
with  stones,  old  iron,  &c  about  12  o*clocke  at 
night,  made  them  to  give  over.  Some  prisoners 
the  next  day  taken,  confesse  there  were  2,000 
men  that  day  skiln  of  the  assailants.  This  toll- 
house was  a  notable  piece  of  fortification,*  built 
on  the  other  side  the  Elbe.  To  this  Tilly  now 
turned  all  his  battery ;  heere  h€  falls  to  myning, 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  On  tiie  Idth,  both  by 
land  and  water  ne  layes  at  it ;  but  800  musket- 
tiers  being  by  him  sent  in  hoates  to  assaile  it  on 
the  water's  ride,  were  by  those  of  the  fort  driven 
ashoare,  and  eiUier  all  drownd  or  alaine  by  the 
citizens;  200  also  at  the  same  time  lost  their 
lives  on  the  land  ride.  Now  was  there  newes 
brought  into  Tillie's  oampe,  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den's  being  upon  his  march^  for  the  relieving  of 
the  berieged ;  a  council  of  warre  thereupon  being 
called,  some  troups  are  sent  towards  Wittenbeig 
and  the  Dessau  bridge,  there  to  stave  off  the 
king's  forces.  The  newes  of  his  coming  againe 
riackning,  April  21,  to  worke  he  fals  againe ;  and 
giving  on  upon  the  tolUhoase,  that  notable  piece 
is  fonaken  by  the  Magdeburgers ;  who,  at  their 
retreate,  offering  to  fire  it,  the  place  was  rescued 
by  the  Imperialists.  Upon  this,  were  aH  the  forts 
on  that  side  of  the  Elbe  either  taken  or  given 
over ;  the  bridge  also  by  Tilly  burned,  and  ap- 
proaches made  unto  the  city ;  which  was  from 
thence  immediately  battered.  Now  were  the  be- 
rieged forced  to  bume  their  own  New  Towne ; 
where  2,000  Imperialists  immediately  lodging 
themselves,  fell  to  mining,  and  shooting  of  gra- 
nadoes  into  the  city.  The  29th,  by  a  sally  out 
upon  these  hi  the  New  Towne,  are  some  100 
riaine.  The  mynes  doe  no  hurt,  until  one  Fa^ 
renback,  a  notable  engineer,  takes  them  in  hand; 


•  It  it  itiU  one  of  the  ttntogftt  ftnrtifiaitloiu  belonging 
to  the  town,  and  denominated  Stem-Scfaanze. 
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who  sappes  hinuelfe  under  the  towne-ditches  to 
the  very  hard  waU,  which  he  much  shakes,  by 
springixig  of  a  mine;  in  return  of  which  service 
and  some  others,  the  emperor  makes  him  a  colo- 
nell,  granting  him  commission  to  raise  two  new 
regiments.  May  2.  The  Imperialists  in  the  new 
city,  having  suddenly  in  the  night-time  cast  up  a 
battery,  shrewdly  punish  the  besieged.  May  7. 
General  Tillv  comes  himsclfe  into  the  new  townc, 
together  with  Pappenheim,  then  generall  of  the 
ordnance,  and  the  count  of  Schomberg,  sergcant- 
major>generall ;  and  a  g^at  shew  of  ladders  is 
made,  as  if  there  were  a  purpose  of  a  general 
scaladoe.  Tillie's  hope  was,  that  the  lowne 
would  presently  parly,  upon  sight  of  these  pre- 
parations ;  but  the>,  taking  the  alarme  at  it,  in- 
stantly manne  all  their  bulwarks.  The  8th  day 
is  spent  in  shooting  at  a  certain  high  tower,  from 
which  the  towne-cannon  much  plagued  the  be- 
siegers. This  day  Tilley  sends  a  trumpet  to 
summon  the  towne ;  they  send  another  to  him  to 
signiff  their  willingness  to  yield,  might  but  their 
administrator  still  enjoy  his  bishoprieke,  and  the 
towne  their  priviledges.  This  not  consented  to. 
the  9th  day  Pappenheim  attempting  to  scale  the 
wals,  is  by  a  sally  beaten  off;  in  which  some  of 
the  enemies'  mines  being  discovered,  are  by 
countermines  in  the  townc  defeated.  That  day 
Is  another  trumpet  sent  into  the  towne.  To- 
wards evening,  was  there  much  bustling  ob- 
served, and  carriages  to  and  againe  in  the  ene- 
mies' leaguer :  yea,  they  were  perceived  to  rise 
with  their  whole  army  (as  the  towne  thought), 
and  march  to  Offenslcben,  half  a  mile  from 
them.  All  that  night  was  the  I^ord  Falkenbuig 
upon  the  wols ;  who  perceiving  in  the  morning 
no  danger  of  assault,  cals  the  city  together  into 
the  state-horse,  ^o  give  answer  to  the  enemies* 
trumpet;  yea,  so  secure  they  were,  that  the 
over-watcht  souldlers  are  suffered  to  go  from 
their  courts  of  guarde  to  take  some  sleepe ;  and 
some  say,  that  the  townesmen  are  gone  to  church 
to  give  God  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  siege.  Thus,  the  wals  being  found  empty, 
about  seven  in  the  morning.  May  10th,  Pappen- 
heim having  given  the  wonl,  Jent-Mariat  to  his 
souldiers,  and  a  white  string  about  their  armes, 
makes  towards  the  Heideker  port ;  where,  hav- 
ing thrown  turiii  and  fiiggots  mto  the  dit4;h  to  fill 
it,  thorow  it,  up  to  the  middle,  the  Imperialists 
runne,  with  sealing  ladders  upon  their  backs. 
The  walls  are  in  a  trice  mounted,  the  towne 
entered,  and  the  souldiers  fall  to  killing.  Fal- 
kenburg  now  flying  in  upon  them,  iN^atcs  them 
back  to  the  wals  againe ;  but  a  port  being  by 
th|8  tyme  opened,  and  the  enemies*  horse  let  in, 
the  valiant  Falkenbuig  is  sla}'ne  with  a  shot ;  the 
admimstrmtor  hurt  both  in  the  thigh  and  head, 
and  so  taken.  Whilst  all  thus  goes  to  wridke. 
a  mighty  fire  breakes  out  (howe,  none  knowes,) 
and  it  being  a  great  windy  day,  all  was  on  the 
sudden  become  one  great  flame,  the  whole  towne 
being  in  twelve  houres  space  utterly  bumd  to 
cinders,  excepting  130  houses.  Six  goodly 
churches  are  burnt:  the  cathedrall,  together 
with  St  Marie's  church  and  cloister,  wore  by 
themonkes  and  souldiers  diligently  preserved. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  at  least,  were  killed, 
burned,  and  smoothcrcd ;  syxe  thousand  bring 
observed  to  be  drowned  in  the  Elbe.     TiHv's 


Wallons  *  would  give  quarter  to  few ;  and  the 
Crabatsf  never  used  to  give  or  beg  any ;  so  th&t 
ail  were  killed.  May  12th,  came  TUly  into  the 
towne,  and  finding  some  hundreds  of  women  and 
children  in  the  church,  he  gives  them  their  lives, 
and  some  bread  too;  next  day  he  forbids  pil- 
laging. Upon  Sunday,  May  15tb,  because  he 
would  have  his  catbedrall  as  like  to  Rome  as 
might  be,  that  is,  dedicated  in  blood,  he  causes 
it  to  be  cleansed  and  new  consecrated;  masse 
and  Te  Deum  being  sung  in  it,  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory.  Future  ages  may  perhaps  com- 
pare the  destruction  of  this  goodly  city  unto  that 
of  Troy  or  of  Jerusalem.** 

{Note  4,)  The  accession  of  King  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  subsequent  pacifica- 
tion of  the  borders  and  Highlands,  had  not  de> 
stroyed  the  restless  and  impatient  valour  of  the 
Scots.  When  the  war  in  Germany  broke  out, 
several  chieftains  raised  regimenU  chiefly  at  their 
own  expense.  Among  these  was  Sir  Houcheoo 
Mackay,  who  had  often  been  proceeded  sgaiost 
for  his  predatory  excursions  into  Sutherland. 
Upon  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was,  for  his 
services,  created  Lord  Reay.  Various  me. 
thods  of  raising  recruits  were  employed,  aod 
the  following  curious  song,  printed  I'roro  an  an- 
cient MS.,  contributed  probably  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  number  of  volunteers : 

All  brave  Uds  that  would  baisard  for  honour. 

Ilarkl  how  Bellona  her  tnimpet  doth  blow; 
Man,  with  xnany  a  warlike  banner, 

Brarely  displayed  invits  yow  to  go! 
Gemani,  Suedden,  Denmarke,  are  Rmoking 
With  a  orew  of  brave  lads  others  provokinv. 

All  in  their  armour  bright, 

Daisling  great  Cesar's  tight, 

Summons  you  to  one  fight!    Tan  la  ra  ra. 

O,  Vivat  Viva  I  Gustavus  wvcry! 

Heir  ve  sliall  cither  won  honour  or  dye ! 

Tltow  tliat  ritcth  before  the  day  dawing, 

Mounted  ere  Phcebus  salutcth  the  mome, 

Yofllng,  crying,  youlling,  yelling, 

Lyk  anc  dtie  swyne  sununonds  out  with  an  hone. 

what  honour  canst  thou  gain  by  thy  oonquisht  asteiwi°Ci 

"When  thou  hcs  brought  a  poor  baist  to  their  eniliiw* 
Please  your  yelping  hounds. 
And  hear  our  martial  sounds. 
Till  all  the  hills  resounds:  Tanlarara! 

Fy.  boyes!  ty,  boyes!  IcaTe  It  not  there. 
For  honour  is  not  gotten  by  hounting  the  hafr, 
Thou  fyne  thing,  that  still  art  resorting, 

In  princes  pallaces  deckt  up  like  an  ap, 
Flattering,  fawning,  cringing,  and  oourtiqg. 

Changing  each  moment  in  a  new  raunkkh  shape; 
Thinkest  thow  that  a  denti  thing,  or  a  fyne  galhanl. 
Or  that  my  ladies  glove  honours  appallart. 

Or  Madams  sqwivcring  voice. 

Or  such  a  fidltng  noice, 

Sounding  like,  Sa  Sa  boyes !    Tan  la  ra  rs  1 

Up,  ladst  up,  lads!  up  and  advance. 

For  honour's  not  gotten  by  a  cringe  or  a  dance. 

Thow  that  on  thy  pillow  lyes  sleiping, 

Pampert  with  pleasures,  and  puilt  up  with  prid«« 
And  in  thy  armes  a  wanton  keeping. 

Thinking  ther  is  no  hcavns  besyd, 
Slave  to  the  womens  lust,  when  thoo  doeth  mount  kx, 
What  honour  canst  thou  gain  by  thy  ninooanttf  f 

Shame  so  the  &hall  remain, 

When  we  shall  honour  gain, 

Where  many  a  hero's  slain  I    Tan  ta  ra  ra. 


*  Soli'icrs  raised  in  the  Netherlands.  . 

t  The  CroaU,  who  rendorod  thenwelws  so  faxD^^jP 
the  seven  yearh'  war,  and  ^»ere  by  Joseph  II  reiy  im**"* 
tlc]y  formed  into  ri>||[ular  regiments. 
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FjV  man  I  tf,  mtax !  leave  it  for  shaine, 
For  hononr  is  not  gotten  by  so  easie  a  gain, 
All  brave  lads,  raise  up  your  spirits  I 

Honour  obydeth  you  attendit  by  fame ; 
Men  are  rewarded  according  to  their  merits 

Honour  begeteth  that  winneth  the  same. 
Virat,  OustaTUS  1  I  pray  God  protekt  him. 
And  send  the  devill  to  Uie  colstreat,  for  it  doth  aspect 
him! 

Chane,  lads!  fall  in  a  round, 

TiU  Cesar  shall  give  ground. 

Hark,  hark  I  our  trumpets  sound. 
Virat,  Gujttavus  AdolphusI  we  cry! 
Here  we  shall  either  wone  honour  or  dy. ' 

At  FVankfort  upon  the  Oder,  Colonels  Hep- 
burn and  Lumwlell,  mentioned  in  the  text,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  "  The  king  calling 
the  valiant  Sir  John  Hebron  (Hepburn)  and 
Coloneil  Lunsdell  unto  him,  *  Now,  my  brave 
Scots  (saies  he),  remember  your  countrymen 
slaine  ot  New  Brandenburg.'  Lumsdell,  there- 
fore, with  bis  regiment  of  English  and  Scots; 
and  Hebron,  with  his  High  Duchers,  pressc  upon 
that  sally  port,  and  the  enemies  bullets  flying  as 
thick  as  hail,  Lumsdell,  with  his  drawne  sword 
in  his  hand,  cries,  *  Lot*s  enter,  my  hearts  r 
thrusting  himself  in  amongst  the  thiokest  of 
them.  His  men  followes  resolutely,  the  pikes 
first  cntring;  all  knocking  down  the  enemies 
most  pitifully;  for  the  inner  port  being  shut 
behind  them,  they  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  the 
little  dicket-gate,  through  which  os  many  as 
conld  crept  into  the  towne.  And  by  this  time 
the  greater  gate  being  broke  open,  Aebron  and 
Lumsdell  entering  with  their  men,  moke  a  most 
pittiAili  slaughter;  and  when  any  Imperialist 
cryed,  *  Quartern  *  New  Brandcnburgh  !*  cries 
the  other,  and  knocks  him  down.  One  Scotchman 
protested  he  had  killed  eighteen  men  with  his 
owne  band.  Here  did  Lumsdell  take  eighteen 
colours ;  yea,  such  testimony  shewed  he  of  his 
valoiir,  that  the  king,  after  the  battell,  bade 
jmn  aske  what  he  would,  and  he  would  give 
it  him.  Sir  John  Hepburn,  shewing  extraordi- 
nanr  valour,  was  here  jiurt  in  the  Icggc.*' — Swc' 
dith  InieUigeHeer,  ut  mpra,  p.  90. 

(Nate 5.)  The  account  of  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Oppenheim  corresponds  pretty 
accurately  with  that  given  in  the  work  we  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  so  frequently,  excepting 
in  so  far  as  respects  the  cavalier  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  storming  of  the  castle,  "  fell  there  out 
a  pretty  merriment,  which  some  readers  may 
perchance  be  pleased  withal].  Whitest  the  most 
of  the  Spanish  were  begging  for  quarter,  a  cer- 
taine  officer,  with  some  others  of  his  men,  not 
daring  to  trust  the  courtesy  of  nn  enemy,  fairly 
slips  away  from  the  Scots  that  had  so  fcrrytcd 
them,  running  out  of  the  townc  for  life,  even 
close  beside  the  king's  army.  It  chanced  that 
a  hare,  starting  out  of  the  bushes  about  the 
ditch,  ranne  directly  before  the  Spaniards,  and, 
within  a  few  paces  after,  two  or  three  other  horcs 
also  ranne  as  directly  after  them.  The  Swedish 
soldiers  laughed  heartily  to  sec  what  a  convoy 
the  ^Mmxards  had  gotten.  *Tis  ill  lucke  (says 
one  of  their  souldiers)  to  have  one*s  way  crost 
with  a  hare  ;  and  that  ill  lucke  is  now  ours,  for 
we  are  likely  to  get  but  little  honour  by  them, 
should  all  their  countrimen  run  away  in  the  like 
manner."— /ft.  P.  11,  p.  47. 

{Note  6.)  The  siege  of  Creutznach  was  most 


obstinately  contested,  and  the  desperate  valour 
of  WHliam,  first  Lord  Craven,  was  such,  that,  on 
his  coming  into  the  King  of  Sweden's  presence, 
his  Majesty  told  him,  **  he  adventured  so  despe- 
rately, he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  play  for  nis 
estate.**  In  1626  he  had  been  created  Lord  Cnu 
ven  of  Hamstead  Marshall,  county  Berks,  hi 
1637  he  was,  along  with  Prince  Rupert,  taken 
prisoner,  and,  on  obtaining  his  liberty,  served  the 
States  of  Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  16th  of  March,  an.  16  Car.  II,  he  was 
created  Earl  Craven  of  Craven,  county  Ebor. 
In  1670  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards.  When  King  James  II 
endeavoured  to  take  it  away  from  him,  *'  If  they 
took  away  his  regiment,  they  had  as  good  take 
away  his  life,  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  divert 
himself  with."  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  give 
it  up  at  King  William's  accession  to  the  crown. 
Ho  died  Apm  9,  1597,  aged  eighty-eight  years 
and  ten  months. 

(Note  7.)  This  celebrated  bridge  is  described 
at  full  length  in  the  Swedish  Intelligeneer.  It 
was  framed  by  the  Swedes,  who  acted  as  car- 
penters, and  the  Fins  as  pioneers.  The  following 
note  is  singular ;  but  the  extraordinary  valour 
of  the  Swedes,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
make  us  hesitate  how  fiur  we  should  believe  the 
insinuations  against  them ;  though  the  Fins  are 
well  known  to  be  a  pasillanimous  people :  **  The 
Swedes,  generally  one  with  another,  are  all  car- 
penters ;  and  the  Fins,  being  a  plain,  simple,  and 
droyling  kinde  of  people,  are  more  used  for  the 
spade  than  for  the  sword ;  notwithstanding  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  great  exployts  of  these 
Finlanders.  The  Swedes  and  Finhmders,  plainly, 
are  not  the  best  sooldiers  of  the  army ;  tis  the 
Scots  and  Germanes  that  have  done  it ;  and  yet 
have  both  the  other  done  their  parts  also." — 
P.  II,  p.  142,  marginal  note, — De  Foe,  in  this 
part,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  has  made  great 
use  of  this  interesting  work.  The  account  of  the 
bridge  and  the  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  supposed 
means  by  which  Tilly  might  have  gained  the 
battle,  correspond  together  accurately  in  both 
works:  "  When  Cardinall  Passman,  the  emperor's 
ambassadour  with  the  Pope,  had  the  first  news 
brought  him  of  this  victory,  and  of  the  manner 
of  it,  he  to  his  friends  pronounced.  Actum  est, 
'  there  is  an  end  of  all  ;*  which  some  people  in- 
terpreted to  be  meant  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
Romish  religion."—^'*  And  yet  had  not  the 
king  escaped  so  cheap  as  with  the  lives  of  two 
thousand  brave  men  ;  had  net  he  directed  Da- 
vid's sling- stone  into  Goliath's  forehead,  guided 
one  bullet  into  Altringer's  forehead,  and  another 
into  Tilly's  thigh-bone ;  had  not  this  brave  old 
counte  bee  ae  thus  spoyled,  the  king  had  found 
but  an  unfriendly  welcome  into  Bavaria,"  &c.— > 
lb.  p.  148.  Tilly  is  one  of  the  numerous  list  of 
imperial  generals,  who  were  frequently  unfortu- 
nate, yet  still  acquired  a  high  reputation,  such 
as  Wallenstein.  Daun,  Melas,  &c. 

(Note  8. )  The  conditions  under  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  took 
the  charge  of  generalissimo  of  the  army,  were 
most  percraptor}'.  He  was  to  be  generalissimo 
for  life,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  for 
the  emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Au«<tria,     The  emperor  should  not  be 


present  at  the  army,  mach  less  have  any  com- 
mand over  it;  the  ttte  liberty  of  confiscating  and 
pardoning  the  conntriea  he  conquered  was  sti- 
pul&ted  For  by  him ;  the  dnchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
writh  other  dominions,  were  promised  to  him, 
&c. 

(Note  9.)  "  The  king  had  now  132  ensignes 
of  foot,  which  made  up  10,767  in  the  muster- 
booke ;  and  152  troopf  of  horse,  which  came  to 
7,676.  In  all  18,443  mea.^'^Sumiith  InteUigem- 
cer,  P.  II,  p.  24a 

(iVbfa  10.)  The  celebrated  victory  of  Lutsen 
was  gained  on  the  0th  of  November,  1682,  old 
style.  In  the  Swedish  IntelUgeoeer,  a  long  ac 
count  of  it  is  introduced,  ooDsraig  of  48  ouarto 
pages.  The  king  previously  harangued  the 
Swedes  and  Germans  separately,  both  together 
consisting  of  17,000  or  18,000  men.  The  watch, 
word  of  his  army  was,  GoU  anf  wis,  God  with 
us ;  that  of  the  Imperislists,  Jet«  Maria.  Both 
the  armies  had  baa  the  same  in  the  great  battle 
of  Leipsic  The  king,in  the  midat  of  thebattle, 
had  charged  a  numerous  body  of  euiraasiers,  but 
they  being  too  powerfiol,  he  was  forced  to  retveat, 
and  wounded  in  the  left  aim.  As  he  was  carried 
off  the  field,  a  cuirassier,  who  knew  him,  came 
behind  him,  and  crying  out,  **  This  is  the  right 
bird,'*  shot  him  through  the  body,  but  waa  im- 
mediately  killed  himself  by  linenan,  the  king's 
master  of  Uie  horse.  The  king's  body  was  forced 
to  be  abandoned,  and  he  was  stript  of  every 
thing  about  him  by  the  imperial  sohUers,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  a  ralio  of  so  renowned  a 
commander.  It  is  well  known,  that  afterwards 
the  body  of  the  king  was  recovered,  and  a  most 
complete  victory  gained.  One  ot  the  best  im- 
perial commanders.  Count  Pappenheim,  was  slain 
by  a  bullet  from  a  folconet  tie  bad,  pravious 
to  the  battle,  taken  the  sacrament,  confeMed,  and 
made  this  short  testament:  His  soul  he  com- 
mended to  God;  his  body  (if  he  were  slain)  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  wife  and  ehfldran  to  Wal- 
lenstein.  The  imperialists  vauntingly  daimed 
the  victory,  but  acknowledged  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  waa  the  bravest  enemy  and  the  best 
captain  that  ever  was  in  Christendom.  A  stone 
pillar,  to  the  north  of  tlie  town  of  Lutsen,  still 
marks  the  spot  where  he  Ml. 

(NoteU.)  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  Swe- 
disn  veteran  general,  Gustavus  Home,  with  Field- 
marshal  Gratz,  and  two  other  generals,  were 
taken  prisoners ;  and  several  generals  and  supe- 
rior omcers  killed.  The  defeat  would  have  been 
still  more  completd,  tf  the  Rhinegrave  Otto 
Ludwig,  with  his  forces,  had  not  approached, 
and  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  Swedes,  by  the 
cavalry  and  Croats. 

{NoU  12.)  The  Earl  of  Holland  entered  Ber- 
wick with  the  king,  May  30, 1639,  and  the  31st 
he  marched  with  200  horse  to  Dunse.  **  Upon 
the  coming  of  our  forces  into  the  town,  [the 
expected  Scots  army  was  not  to  be  found,  but] 
the  people  cryed,  "  God  bless  the  king,"  and  that 
tliey  were  all  his  majesty*s  obedient  subjects,  and 
readily  brought  forth  their  Scots  ale  and  what 
they  had,  to  bid  the  English  welcome.** — Ru$h' 
worth**  CoUections,  vol.  11,  p.  929.  June  8,  the 
earl  again  entered  into  Scotland,  with  4,000 
horse,  but  retired  before  the  numbers  of  the 
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Scots,    and  the  superior  skill  of  the  Scottiih 
genera],  Lesly. 

(Able  la)  The  27th  ofAugust,  164a  at  ni|ht, 
Gttieral  Lesly  arrived  witMn  a  mfie  of  Newcaitle, 
and  finding  it  garrisonedf  marched  the  next  nonw 
ing  to  Newbun  Ford,  where  he  found  the  psn 
defended  with  strong  works  and  six  eannon,  sad 
guarded  with  3,000  hone  and  1,200  foot  He 
placed  his  own  ordinance  upon  an  adjoining  hill, 
and  so  harassed  the  English  foot  tbst  they  fled 
in  disorder,  and  abandoned  their  cannon.  Tke 
horse  attempted  to  rescue  them,  but  were  put  to 
flight  by  Colonel  Usiy,  with  about  1,500  hone. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  celebrated  gentleoisB- 
troop  of  Sir  John  Suckling  was  nmied,  and  aome 
of  his  horses  taken. 

(Abli  14.)  Robert  Bertie,  Eari  of  liodsar, 
was  eldest  son  of  Peregrine  Lord  WfDoughby,  of 
Eresby,  acelebrated  worthy  of  Queen  EUsabsthl 
reign.  He  wasbomfai  1688;  and,hilfl06kiao. 
ceeded  to  the  oiBce  of  lord  high  chamberisia  if 
England;  1626,  he  was  created  Eari  of  Uadssj; 
in  1635,  appointed  ford  high  admiral;  and,  ia 
1642,  general  of  the  king**  forces.  The  ssms 
year,  23rd  October,  he  was  killed  al  the  batdsof 
Edge  Hill 

iNoUlS.)  Robert,  Eari  of  Essex,  WIS  the  only 
son  of  the  great  fevonrite  of  Queen  EKiabeth, 
and,  when  voung,  was  married  to  Lad?  Fkaooes 
Howard.  His  divorce  from  her  is  well  knowa ; 
and  he  retired  in  disgust  from  the  court  in  con- 
sequence of  it     He  died  September  14th,  1646. 

(NoU  16. )  "  Those  of  oura  (the  pariiameatary 
army)  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  Lord  St 
John,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  declared, 
at  his  death,  a  full  satisfactkm  and  oheerfalnev 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  so  oood  a  caoae ;  Cok»ei 
Walton,  a  member  of  panJament ;  and  Captsia 
Austin,  an  eminent  metchant  in  London;  of 
whom  the  last  died  through  the  hard  nssgs  fas 
received  in  the  gaol  of  Oxford,  to  which  be  wss 
committed.     It  was  observed,  that  the  grestest 
slaughter  on  our  side  was  of  aueh  as  ran  sway; 
and  on  the  enemy^  side,  oT  those  thai  stood ;  of 
whom  I  saw  about   threescore  lie  within  the 
compass  of  tbreescora  yarda,  upon  the  grooad 
whereon  that  brinde  fought  in  which  the  king^i 
standard  was.     We  took  prisoners  the  Earl  of 
Ltndsey,  general  of  the  king's  army,  who  died  of 
his  wounds ;  Sir  Edward  &radling^  end  Colonel 
Lunsford,  whu  were  sent  to  Wanrick  eastle.''-- 
Memoirs  qf  Litutenant-geMral  JLmUow.*    Edia. 
1751,  p.  44.— The  king  published  a  dedaration 
to  his  subjects  after  the  late  victory  against  the 
rebels,  which  was  snswered  by  a  atmilar  dedsrs- 
tion  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

(Note  17.)  After  the  pariiamentary  anny  hsd 
possessed  themselves  of  Reading,  tliey  had  several 
skirmishes  with  the  royalists,  in  one  of  whicb 
Hampden,  the  great  patriot,  lost  his  Uk.  Ibb 
William  Waller  engaged  the  kiog'a  westenanny 
at  Lansdown.  The  Cornish  men  rtood  their 
ground  till  they  came  to  pnsh  of  pike^  but  were 
then  routed,  and  their  commander.  Sir  Bevii 
Grenville,  killed.     General  LodloWa  soon  after, 


*  Ludlow's  italMDMiti,  of  oooiw,  lean  towards  the  fide 
moat  f«Toiumbl«  to  the  putjr  ho  was  aBgagod  in;  hat,  te 
this  reason,  form  proper  sanotstioBS  to  Jbem  iathtttst. 
which  are  put  iato  Ui«  aoath  of  one  of  the  oavalisr 
fkctton. 
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joined  Waller.  **  Bat,"  he  lays  in  his  own  me- 
moirs, "the  great  hopes  we  had  conceived  of 
eojoYing  some  quiet  in  the  west,  bjr  the  means 
of  this  victory,  were  soon  blasted.  For  a  body 
^of  hone  sent  from  Oxford,  not  being  attended  by 
'any  of  our  army,  (though,  as  I  have  heard,  com- 
manded so  to  do,)  eng^i^  our  horse  at  Round- 
way  Hiil ;  where  the  overforwardness  of  some  of 
our  party  to  charge  the  enemy  upon  disadvan- 
tageous ground,  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
defeat  The  horse  being  routed,  our  foot  quitted 
their  ground,  and  shifitod  for  themsdvee ;  many 
of  whom  were  taken,  and  many  leiUed ;  the  rest 
retreated  to  Bristol.*— Vol  I,  p.  54. 

(iVote  18.)  *<  In  the  meantime  the  king's  army 
besieged  Gloucester,  the  king  being  there  in  per- 
son  to  countenance  the  siege.      The  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence  for  about  a  month; 
during  which  time  the  paziiament  took  care  to 
recruit  their  army,  in  order  to  relieve  them. 
Their  rendezvous  was  appointed  on   Hounalow 
Heath,  whither  some  members  of  parliament  (of 
which  my  father  was  one)  were  sent,  to  inspect 
their  condition,  that  their  wants,  being  known, 
might  be  the  better  supplied,  who  found  them  a 
tery  shattered  and  broken  body;  but  the  city, 
being  then  very  affectionate  to  the  public,  soon 
recruited  them,  and  drew  forth  so  many  of  their 
trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments  as  made 
them  up  a  i^allant  army.  In  their  march  to  Glou- 
cester, some  of  ours  fell  upon  a  party  of  the 
enemy  at  Cirencester,  of  whom  they  took  many 
prisoners,  and  seized  a  great  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, which  they  found  prepared  for  the  enemy; 
who,  upon  our  approach,  raised  the  siege.*' — 
Ibid,,  p.  50.     A  particular  and  very  circumstan- 
tial  detail  was  publuhed  of  this  siege,  in  quarto, 
by  order  of  parliament. 

(Note  19.)  '*The  Earl  of  Essex,  having  re- 
lieved the  town  of  Gloucester,  was  marching  back 
i^o,  when  he  perceived  the  enemy  endeavour- 
ing to  get  between  him  and  London ;  and  to  that 
end,  foiling  upon  his  rear  with  a  strong  party  of 
horse,  they  so  disordered  his  men,  and  retarded 
the  march  of  his  army,  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  engage  them  at  Newbury.  The  dis- 
pute was  very  hot  on  both  sides,  and  the  enemy 
had  the  better  at  first ;  but  our  men  resolving 
to  carry  their  point,  and  the  city  regiments  be- 
having themselves  with  great  bravery,  gave  them, 
before  night,  so  little  to  boast,  that  the  next 
morning  they  were  willing  to  permit  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  march  to  London  without  interruption. 
Pew  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side.  The 
enemy  had  several  of  quality  killed.  We  lost  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  city  regiments,  together 
with  some  inferior  officers.** — Ludlow  ui  supra, 
p.  57. 

{Note  20. )  Alexander  Lesly,  Earl  of  Leven,  for 
the  first  time,  evinced  his  military  genius  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  Lord  Vere*s  regiment,  in  Holland,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  service  of  the  great 
King  of  Sweden,  who  appointed  him  to  defend 
the  town  of  Stralsund  against  the  imperialists. 
Thb  he  accomplished,  and  obliged  the  great 
Wallenstein  to  retire,  though  he  had  boasted 
he  would  take  the  town  if  it  were  even  chained 
to  the  firmament  In  1690,  he  drove  the  im- 
p^ialists  out  of  Rugen,  and  then  returned  home. 
His  actions  at   the  head  of  the    Scotch  army 


are,  for  the  most  part,  detailed  in  the  text.  In 
1641,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Leven,  and  died 
at  Balgony,  in  Fife,  in  the  year  1662. 

(Note  21.)  This  heroic  lady  was  Charlotte, 
daufl^liter  to  Claude  de  la  Tremouille,  Duke  of 
Thouara,  Prince  of  Palmont,  &c.,  and  wife  of 
William,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  suffered  death 
in  the  year  1651  for  his  loyalty  to  his  king. 
She  not  only  defended  successfully  Hotham 
House  in  1644»  but,  in  1651,  for  a  long  time, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  the  last  place  in 
the  English  dominions  that  submitted  to  the 
commonwealth.  She  was  detained  in  prison  till 
the  restoration,  and  died  March  2l8t,  1663. 

(iVole  22.)  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was 
fought  July  2,  1644.  Ludlow  has  the  following 
observation,  similar  to  some  of  our  cavaliers: 
"  If  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  acquired  honour 
enough  by  the  relief  of  York  in  the  view  of 
three  generals,  could  have  contented  himself 
with  it,  and  retreated,  as  he  might  have  done, 
without  fighthig,  the  reputation  he  had  gained 
would  have  caused  his  army  to  increase  like 
the  rolling  of  a  snowball ;  but  he  thinking  this 
nothing,  unless  he  might  have  ably  forced  his 
enemies  to  a  battle,  against  the  advice  of  many 

of  those  that  were  with  him,"  &c Vol.  J,  p. 

107.  The  country  people,  it  is  said,  buried  four 
thousand  men,  of  which  the  prince  is  reported 
to  have  lost  three  thousand.  In  a  letter  from 
the  parliamentary  generals,  they  state  their  loss 
to  have  been  one  lieutenant-colonel,  some  few 
captains,  and  only  two  or  three  hundred  mcn« 
which  is  not  credible,  considering  the  defeat  of 
one  of  their  wings.— /tus/tuwrtA,  III,  635-636. 

(Note  23. )  This  affair  is  represented  as  a  very 
slight  skirmish  by  Ludlow  (1, 104),  who  hitherto 
had  served  under  the  defeated  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler. Of  the  parliamentary  army,  were  taken 
prisoners  Colonel  Wemys,  Lieutenant-colonels 
Baker  and  Baynes,  and  several  other  offcers. 
"  Colonel  Middleton  was  dismounted  amongst 
the  king's  forces,  of  whom  one,  taking  him  for  a 
commander  of  theirs,  mounted  him  again,  and 
bid  him  make  haste,  and  kill  a  roundhead ;  and 
so  he  escaped.*'— AvsAworfA,  III,  676. 

(Note  24. )  According  to  Ludlow,  the  king  lost, 
during  the  storm,  about  1,700  men;  and  those  of 
the  town  about  one  hundred. 

(Note  25.)  "  Being  encouraged  by  his  success 
at  I«eicester,  and  with  the  consideration  that 
he  was  to  encounter  with  an  unexperienced 
enemy,  upon  advice  that  our  army  was  in  search 
of  him,  the  king  advanced  towards  them ;  and 
both  armies  mci  in  the  field  of  Naseby  on  th** 
14th  of  June,  16*15.  Some  days  before,  one 
Colonel  Vermuyden,  an  old  soldier,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  horse,  had  laid  down  his 
commission ;  whether  through  diffidence  of  suc- 
cess, or  anv  other  consideration,  I  know  not : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Major- 
general  Skipton,  the  only  old  soldier  remaining 
amongst  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  received 
a  shot  in  the  body  from  one  of  our  own  party, 
as  was  supposed,  unwillingly;  whereby  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  disabled  to  perform  the  duty 
of  his  place  that  day,  though  extremely  desirous 
to  do  it.  Under  these  discouragements,  the 
horse  upon  our  left  wing  were  attacked  by  those 
of  the  enemy's  right,  and  beaten  back  to  our 
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cannon,  which  were  in  dui|^r  <if  being  taken, 
our  foot  giving  way  alao:  but  our  right  wing 
being  gtrengthened  by  thoie  of  our  left  that 
were  mlliedby  our  officers,  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's left  wing ;  and  having  brokcni  and  repulsed 
them,  resol^g  to  improve  the  oppoitonity, 
chniifed  the  main  body  of  the  king*ft  army ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  regiments 
of  our  faifantry,  entirely  encompassed  the  enemy*s 
body  of  foot ;  who,  finding  themselves  deserted 
by  their  horse,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
yielded  themselves  prisoners.     By  this  means 


our  horse  were  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  king  and 
such  as  fled  with  him  towards  Leiceiter,  taking 
many  prisoners  In  the  pursuit ;  who,  wltii  those 
taken  in  the  field,  amounted  in  all  to  about  6,000, 
and  amongst  them,  six  colonels,  eight  lieutenant. 
ookmels,  eighteen  miyors,  seventy  lieutenants,* 
eighty  ensigns,  200  inferior  officers,  about  140 ' 
|,  standards  of  horse  and  foot,  the  king's  footmen 
and  servants,  and  the  whole  train  of  artiUery  and 
baggage.  This  victory  was  obtained  with  the 
loss  of  a  very  few  on  our  side  and  not  above 
aOO  or  400  of  the  enemy.  "-.XadZbw,  1, 181. 
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Ceaum  the  Second,  of  Spam,  was  in  such  a 
Ungninhing  state  of  health,  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  haying  no  family  nor  im- 
mediate relatives,  the  succession  to  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy  seemed  likely  to  be  contested. 
The  leadbg  claimants  were  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  be- 
half of  yomiger  branches  of  their  &milies ; 
and,  as  these  princes  were  known  to  enter- 
tain an  'implacable  jealousy  of  each  other, 
their  pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  settled 
widiout  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Anxious 
to  prevent  so  formidable  an  addition  to  the 
French  power,  the  English  monarch,  Wil- 
liam III,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France 
and  Holland,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
should  fidl  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
whilst  France  should  rest  satisfied  with  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  but  the  French 
king,  unwilling  to  forego  so  fiivourable  an 
opportunity  for  aggrandising  his  &mily,  con- 
tinued his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

The  first  treaty  of  Partition,  signed  the 
I9th  ot  August,  1698,  being  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  dieath  of  Ihe  young  prince  of 
Bavaria,  the  same  contracting  parties  en- 
tered into  a  fresh  agreement,  signed  in 
London,  the  2l8t  of  February,  1700,  by 
which  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  to  the 
emperor,  was  to  occupy  the  place  assigned 
in  tiie  former  treaty  to  the  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria. Whilst  this  negotiation  was  going 
forward,  the  artfbl  monarch  of  France  was 
b^Qsily  employed  in  bribing  the  Spanish  mi- 
sters, and  in  undermining  the  emperor's 
party,  which  had  the  support  of  the  queen. 
He  was  also  materially  assisted  by  the  effect 
which  the  news  of  the  treaty  produced  in 
Spain,  niat  it  should  excite  a  general  indig- 
nation in  that  high-minded  people,  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  The  king  was  greatly  enraged 
at  the  indignity  thus  cast  upon  him  by  the 
interference  of  foreign  princes,  who  presumed 
to  parcel  out  his  dominions  as  might  suit 
their  conyenience,  without  consulting  him 


upon  the  subject  These,  and  other  consU 
derations,  caused  the  French  interest  to  pre- 
ponderate in  the  Spanish  ooundls ;  and  the 
king,  after  consulting  with  the  Pope,  made 
his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions to  the  Duke  of  Aigou,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin. 

The  treaty  of  Partition  was  nearly  as  ill 
received  in  England  as  in  the  country  that 
was  most  concerned,  and  for  his  concern  in 
this  affidr  the  memory  of  William  continued 
to  be  traduced  by  his  enemies  long  after  Ids 
death. 

The  crisis,  to  meet  which  the  foregoing 
treaty  vras  provided,  at  length  arrived.  The 
King  of  Spain  dying  Nov.  1, 1700,  the  Duke  of 
Aigou  was  saluted  king,  and  soon  afterwards 
set  out  for  Spain  with  a  splendid  retinue. 
The  news  of  this  proceeding  was  but  ill 
received  at  the  leading  courts  of  Europe.  A 
firesh  war  seemed  inevitable ;  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event,  French  garrisons 
were  placed  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands:  squadrons  were  also 
dispatched  to  Cadis  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Dutch  being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French,  who  threatened  them  with  an  imme- 
diate invasion,  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase their  safety  by  acknowledging  the  Duke 
of  Aiyou.  William  received  vrith  indignant 
feelings  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  this 
breach  of  treaties.  Had  drcnmstances  per 
mitted,  he  would  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  confederacy,  for  the  puzpose 
of  humbling  the  proud  and  fiuthless  monarch 
of  France.  But  the  dissensions  of  political 
parties  had  broken  his  spirits  and  enfoebled 
his  power,  insomuch  that  England  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  any  dread  by  her 
ambitious  neighbour.  Foiled  in  all  his  pro- 
jects, and  obliged  to  part  with  his  best 
Mends,  William  fell  into  a  sullen  discontent, 
which  impaired  his  health ;  and  the  glory  of 
humbling  France  was  reserved  ^r  his  suc- 
cessor. The  treaty,  although  it  was  never 
fulfilled,  was,  firom  the  time  of  its  negotiation^ 
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a  favourite  subject  for  crimination  with  the 
Tories,  who  had  now  (in  1701)  acceded  to 
office ;  and  having  a  decided  minority  in  the 
Conunons,  they  determined  to  pour  their 
vengeance  upon  its  authors.    In  the  debates 
upon  the  subject,  the  roost  violent  language 
was  employed  in  its   condemnation;    and 
some  of  the  members  did  not  scruple  to  cast 
reflections  upon  the  king  that  were  person- 
ally offensive.    Both  houses  presented  ad- 
dresses expressive  of  their  opinions :  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lords  was  most  temperate  and 
respectful,  but  the  spirit  of  party  was  deci- 
dedly displayed  in  the  Commons,  where  it 
was  determined  to  sacrifice  the  leading  Whigs 
to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  their  oppo- 
nents.   For  this  purpose  a  committee  was 
appointed  from  amongst  the  most  violent 
members,  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Orford, 
and  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax ;  and  an  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  king  to  dismiss 
them  from  his  councils  for  ever.    There  were 
several  other  peers  as  well  as  commoners 
equally  implicated,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
shrink  firom  inquiry ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
resolutely  told  the  Lords,  **  he  had  offered  the 
king  those  advices  that  he  thought  were  most 
for  his  service,  and  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion ;   and  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  that  to  any  other 
person."    If  the  late  ministers  deserved  im- 
peachment for  a  measure  in  which  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  consulted,  im- 
partiality required  that  tiie  whole  should 
have  been  included;  but  the  malignity  of 
the  Tories  was  directed   only  against  the 
king*s  personal  friends,  whose  abilities  ren- 
dered them   formidable    rivals;    and  they 
thought,  by  disgracing  them,  to  establish 
themselves,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  their 
inflnence.    Lord-Haversham  having  reflected 
upon  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Commons, 
they  passed  some  violent  resolutions  against 
him;  and,  throughout  the  whole  business, 
discovered  the/itrorof  men  stung  by  mad- 
ness, and  violently  impelled  by  malice  and 
revenge.    The  Lords,  more  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate in  their  proceeding^,  addressed  the 
long  not  to-  prejudge  the  case  of  their  im> 
peached  members  by  any  previous  act.  Con- 
vmced,  also,  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the 


charges,  and  tired  out  by  the  dilatorineM  of 
the  Commons,  nor  less  provoked  by  theb  in- 
solence, they  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Lord 
Somers,  whom  they  speedily  acquitted;  and 
Anally,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  session,  du- 
missed  the  other  impeachments. 

The  opposite  temper  displayed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
gave  rise  to  those  angry  feelings  which  vented 
themselves  in  mutual  recriminations,  and 
were  a  great  impediment  to  the  public  busi- 
ness.   Of  these  animosities  the  king  was  hj 
no  means  an  unconcerned  spectator,  aUhongh 
utterly  destitute  of  any  power  to  allay  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  however,  an 
intert;epted  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Melfortto 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Perth,  conveyed  the 
intelligence  of  large  armaments  preparing  in 
France,  and  that  James,  encouraged  by  the 
divided  and  defenceless  state  of  England,  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  it  by  renewing 
his  menace  of  an  invasion.    This  natoially 
spread  an  alarm  in  the  nation,  which  the 
turbulence  of  the  Commons  was  not  calca- 
latedto  allay.    The  peaceable  snccesaonof 
the  Dukeof  Ax^ou,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  France,  increased  the 
dismay,  imtil  the  nation  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger,  and  William  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  an  ebullition  of 
sentiment  correspondent  with  his  own. 

The  danger  which  now  became  so  i^pa- 
rent  had  been  contemplated  by  De  Foe  seve- 
ral months  before,  and  he  had  called  iq>on 
his  countrymen  in  energetic  language  to 
prepare  for  it  But  the  voice  of  faction  pre- 
vented his  being  then  heard ;  and  now  that 
the  cloud  had  thickened,  he  again  thundered 
the  alarm  in  a  tone  still  more  forcibie,  and 
with  better  success.  The  incident  that  led 
to  it  produced  a  considerable  noise  at  the 
time,  and  materially  assisted  in  effisctiDga 
revolution  in  public  opinion.  Tins  was  the 
famous  Kentish  Petition,  wbicli  made  so  great 
a  noise  in  parliament,  and  occupied  the  pub- 
lic attention  during  several  months.*  D« 
Foe's  history  of  this  affiur,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  our  parliamentary  annahn  i> 
contained  in  the  following  tract. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  suspect  him  of  errors  in  fact  ] 
who  writes  the  story  of  yesterday.  A  historian 
of  three  weeks  must  certainly  be  just,  for  had  he 
never  so  much  mind  to  He,  it  would  be  nonsense 
to  expect  the  world  could  be  imposed  upon ;  every- 
body's memory  would  be  a  living  witness  against 
him,  and  the  eflTect  would  be  only  to  expose  him- 
self. 

Authors  of  histories  generally  apologize  for 
their  quotations,  plead  their  industry  in  the 
search  after  truth,  and  excuse  themselves  by  as- 
serting the  faithfulness  of  their  collections.  The 
author  of  the  following  sheets  is  not  afraid  to  let 
the  world  know,  that  he  is  so  sure  everything  re- 
lated in  this  account  is  literally  and  positively 
true,  that  he  challenges  all  the  wit  and  malice 
the  world  abounds  with  to  confute  the  most  tri- 
fling circumstance. 

If  aggravatioi^  are  omitted^  and  some  very  HI- 
aatured  passages  let  go  without  observations, 
those  persons  who  were  guilty  of  them  may  ob- 
serve that  we  have  more  good  nature  than  they 
have  manners ;  and  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
it,  since  a  great  many  rudenesses,  both  against 
the  King  himself  and  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
have  escaped  their  scurrilous  mouth,  which  are 
not  here  animadverted  upon. 

And  lest  the  world  should  think  this  presump- 
tive, and  that  the  accusation  is  only  a  surmise, 
we  win  query  what  they  think  of  that  kind  re- 
mark  of  Mr  John  How,  finding  the  King's  letter 
to  the  House  and  the  Kentish  Petition  to  come 
both  on  a  day,  and  the  substance  to  be  the  same, 
that  the  King,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Kentish  men, 
were  all  in  a  plot  against  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  could  have  swelled  this  pamphlet  to  a  large 
volume  if  I  should  pretend  to  collect  all  the  Bfl- 
lingsgate  language  of  a  certain  house  full  of  men 
against  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  Kent ;  but  it  is  a  fitter  subject  for  a  satire  than 
a  history ;  they  abused  the  nation,  and  now  are 
become  a  banter  to  themselves;  and  I  leave 
them  to  consider  of  it,  and  reform.  I  assure  the 
worid  I  am  no  Kentish  man,  nor  was  my  hand  to 
the  petition ;  though,  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
it,  I  would  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  have 
signed  it,  and  a  hundred  more  to  have  had  the 
opponiinity  of  serving  my  country  at  the  expense 
of  an  unjust  confinement  for  it. 


It  may  be  fairly  concluded  I  am  no  Warwick- 
shire man  neither,  with  a  petition  in  my  pocket 
brought  a  hundred  miles,  and  afraid  to  deliver  it. 
Nor  is  my  name  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  by  which 
you  may  know  that  I  did  not  promise  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  then  in  fear  enough,  to  use  my 
interest  to  stifle  a  city  petition. 

Nor  is  my  name  Legion,  I  wish  it  were,  for  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  be  capable  of  speaking  so 
much  truth,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  as  is 
contained  in  that  unanswerable  paper. 

But  I  am  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  have 
been  on  exact  observer  of  every  passi^,  have 
been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  every  most  minute 
article,  and  am  sure  that  everything  related  b 
as  exactly  true  as  the  causes  of  it  all  are  scanda- 
lous and  burthensome  to  the  nation.  As  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  their  character,  because  I 
care  not  to  enter  into  captivity,  nor  come  into 
the  clutches  of  that  worst  of  brutes,  their  ser- 
geant.  Literally  speaking,  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  a  Jacobite,  because 
they  have  taken  the  oaths  to  King  William.  But 
this  may  be  observed,  that  the  Jacobites  in  Eng- 
land arc  generally  the  only  people  who  approve 
of  their  proceedings,  and  applaud  their  measures ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  at  Paris,  and  St  Ger- 
main's, the  general  compliment  of  a  health  in  all 
English  compbny  ia  a  la  Saint  Monfdeur  Jack 
How ;  the  truth  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  very 
good  gentlemen  in  town  can  attest,  from  whence 
I  think  I  may  draw  this  observation,  that  either 
he  is  a  Jacobite,  or  the  Jacobites  are  a  very  good- 
natured  people.  NoacUur  ex  socio  qui  non  dig- 
noscUur  ex  ae. 

The  following  sheets  contain  an  exact  history 
of  the  Kentish  Petition,  and  of  the  treatment  the 
gentlemen  who  presented  it  met  with,  both  from 
the  Hou&e,  the  sergeant,  and  at  last  from  their 
countr}'.  The  best  way  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
whether  the  gentlemen  petitioners  were  well  or 
ill  used,  is  to  review  the  matter  of  fact ;  all  pane- 
gyrics and  encomiums  come  short  of  the  natural 
reflections  which  flow  from  a  true  account  of  that 
proceeding,  and  the  whole  is  collected  in  this 
form,  that  all  the  world  may  judge  by  a  true 
light,  and  not  be  imposed  upon  by  partial  and 
imperfect  relations. 


THE  KENTISH  PETITION. 


On  the  29th  of  April,  170],  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Kent  began  at  Maidstone,  where 
Williain  Colepeper  of  HoUingboume,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  chairman,  though  he  was  then  absent,  and 
with  an  unusual  respect  the  bench  oS  justices 
proceeded  to  do  business,  and  kept  the  chair  for 
him  for  several  hours  till  he  came. 

The  people  of  the  county  of  Kent,  as  well  as 
m  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  slow  proceedings  of 
the  Parliament;  and  that  the  King  was  not 
asnsted,  nor  the  Protestants  abroad  considered ; 
and  the  country  people  began  to  say  one  to  an- 
other  in  their  language,  that  they  had  sowed 
their  com,  and  the  French  were  a-coming  to  reap 
it ;  and  from  hence  it  is  allowed  to  proceed,  that 
during  the  sitting  of  the  session  several  of  the 
principal  freeholders  of  the  county  applied  them- 
selves to  the  chairman  aforesaid,  and  told  him  it 
was  their  desire  that  the  bench  would  consider 
of  making  some  application  to  the  Parliament,  to 
acquaint  them  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  people. 

The  chairman  replied,  it  was  the  propor  work 
of  the  grand  jury  to  presoit  the  grievances  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  he  referred  them  to  the 
said  grand  jury  who  were  then  sitting. 

The  grand  jury  being  applied  to,  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  addressing  the  said  Mr  Colepeper, 
the  chairman  acquainted  him  that  they  bad  ap- 
proved of  such  a  motion  made  as  before,  and 
desired  that  the  bench  would  join  with  them ; 
the  chairman  told  them  he  would  acquaint  the 
justices  of  it,  which  he  did,  and  they  immediately 
approved  of  it  also,  and  desired  the  said  William 
Colepeper,  Esq.,  their  chairman,  to  draw  a 
petition. 

Mr  Colepeper  withdrew  to  compose  it,  and 
having  drawn  a  petition,  it  was  read,  and  ap- 
proved, and  immediately  ordered  to  be  carried 
to  the  grand  jury,  being  twenty-one  in  number, 
who  oU  unanimously  rigned  it,  and  brought  it 
into  court,  desiring  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
bench  would  do  the  same,  wl»ereupon  the  chair- 
man and  three-and-twentv  of  the  justices  signed 
it ;  and  the  freeholders  oi  the  county  crowdeid  in 
so  fhst  that  the  parchment  was  filled  up  in  less 
than  five  hours*  time ;  and  many  thousands  of 
hands  might  have  been  had  to  it  if  the  justices 
had  not  declined  it,  refusing  to  give  anv  more  rolls 
of  parchment,  as  insisting  more  upon  the  merits  of 
the  petition  than  the  number  of  subscribers. 

By  all  which  it  appears  how  foolish  and  ground- 
less their  pretences  are  who  would  suggest  that 
the  petition  was  a  private  thing,  transacted  by  a 
few  people,  whereas  tis  plain  'twas  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  whole  countiy. 


The  words  of  the  petition  are  as  foUowi  ;— 

To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  in  Par- 
liament assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  gentlemen,  justioei 
of  the  peace,  grand  jury,  and  other  fiediolden 
at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
holden  at  Maidstone,  the  29th  of  April,  In  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  SovereigQ 
Lord  King  William  HI  over  England,  &c. 

We,  the  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  gnnd 
jury,  and  other  freeholders,  at  the  general  quarter 
sessions  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  deeply  concerned 
at  the  dangerous  estate  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
all  Europe,  and  considering  that  the  fide  of  ui 
and  our  posterity  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  i 
our  representatives  in  Parliament,  think  ourselTes 
bound  in  duty  humbly  to  lay  before  this  honour- 
able -House  the  consequences,  in  this  conjuncture, 
of  your  speedy  resolution  and  most  sincere  en- 
deavour to  answer  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  your  countrv.     And  in  regard  that,  from  the  I 
experience  of  all  ages,  it  i»  manifest  no  nation  can 
be  great  or  happy  without  union,  we  hope  that 
no  pretence  whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or  the  least 
distrust  of  his  Majesty,  whose  great  actions  for 
this  nation  are  wnt  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  can  never,  without  the  blackest  ingrstitude, 
be  forgot     We  most  humbly  implore  this  hon- 
ourable House  to  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  that  our  religion  and  safety  may  be  effec- 
tuaUy  provided  for,  that  your  loyal  addresses  msy 
be  turned  into   Mils  of  supply,  and  that  Ini 
most  sacred  Mijesty  (whose  propitious  and  un- 
blemished reign  over  us  we  prey  God  long  to 
continue)  may  be  enabled  powerftiUy  to  assist 
his  allies  before  it  be  too  late. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c 

Signed  by  all  the  deputy-lieutenants  there  pre- 
sent, i^ve  twenty  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
the  grand  jury,  and  other  freeholders  then 
there. 

As  soon  as  the  petition  was  signed,  and  there 
was  no  more  room  for  any  hands,  it  was  delivered 
by  the  grand  jury  to  the  aforesaid  William  Cole- 
peper, Esq.,  chairman  of  the  session,  and  be  was 
desired  to  present  it  in  their  names  to  the  Psr- 
liament,  which,  at  their  request,  he  promised  to 
do ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  vis.  TTiomas 
Colepeper,  Esq.,  Justinian  Chamneys,  £sq-> 
David  Polhill,  Esq.,  and  William  Uamflton,  £«].. 
offered  themselves  to  go  with  him. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May,  they  came  to 
town  with  the  petition,  and  the  next  day  they 
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went  op  to  the  House,  and  applied  themselTes  to  > 
Sir  Thomas  Hales,  in  order  to  desire  him  to  pre- ' 
lent  it  to  tiie  House,  he  being  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  of  Kent  Sir  Thomas 
read  the  petition,  and  teUing  them  it  was  too  late 
to  present  it  that  day,  it  bdng  after  12  o'clock, 
dewed  they  would  let  him  show  it  to  Mr  PeU 
hsm,  of  Sussex,  and  Mr  Colepeper  told  him  he 
waswiDiog  enough  Mr  Pelhaan  should  see  the 
petition,  not  doubting  he  would  be  a  friend  to  it, 
but  that  he  was  unwHUng  to  part  with  it,  being 
entrusted  with  it  by  his  countj^,  adding,  that  he 
ihould  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the 
county  if  the  petition  should  be  got  out  of  his 
hands  and  loet;  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Hales 
passed  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would  not 
ihow  it  to  any  person  whatever  but  to  Mr  Pelham, 
sad  that  he  would  return  it  to  them  immediately. 
But  this  word  and  honour,  so  solemnly  engaged, 
was  easOy  forgotten,  for,  having  got  the  petition, 
be  carried  it  into  the  House,  where  he  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  hali^  and  then  returning,  he  gave  it 
to  the  gentlemen,  and  told  them  he  had  shown 
it  to  Sur  Edward  Seymour  and  several  others. 
This  pofidioua  account  to  that  very  part  of  the 
nation  which  he  represented  deserves  some  spe- 
cial notioe,  and  there  is  no  question  but  the  peo- 
ple win  remember  it  for  him,  and  show  their  re- 
lentment  on  proper  occasions. 

Mr  Colepeper,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  gave 
him  an  answer  suitable  to  the  account,  and  suf- 
ficient to  let  him  know  their  surprise  at  so  un- 
gentlemauHke  usoge,  vis.,  thai  he  had  broke  his 
woid,  and  served  ms  oountry  very  ill ;  but,  this 
being  neither  place  nor  season  for  further  de- 
bates,  he  appointed  to  meet  them  in  the  evening, 
snd  thn,  alter  making  them  wait  two  hours  be- 
jtmA  his  time,  he  adjourned  them  till  next  mom^ 
iiig  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  where  he  told  them 
sbsohitely  that  he  would  not  deliver  the  petition. 
Here  it  is  very  observable,  that  at  the  very  time 
Sir  Thomas  Hales  came  out  of  the  House  and 
returned  the  petition  in  the  manner  above  men^ 
turned,  Blr  Meredith,  the  other  representative 
for  the  county,  came  to  them  and  told  them  that 
their  oetition  had  been  exposed  in  the  House, 
sad  that  Mr  How  was  then  making  a  speech 
sgainsttt. 

The  geotlenaen,  finding  themselves  thus  be- 
trayed bf  ^  Thomas  Hfues,  consulted  together 
about  find^  another  more  proper  person  to  de- 
liver the  petition,  and  resolved  to  apply  them- 
selves to  Mr  Meredith,  the  other  member  for  the 
county  of  Kent ;  and  Mr  Meredith,  having  amed 
to  ddiver  it  in  caae  Sir  Thomas  Hales  should  re- 
Aue,  had  appmnted  to  meet  them,  with  several 
other  gentiemen  members  of  the  House,  in  order 
to  coDAolt  i^ut  the  matter  of  the  petition  and 
the  manner  of  delivering  It  In  the  morning,  the 
House  lieing  met,  Mr  Meredith  came  out  and 
told  them  the  House  was  in  such  a  ferment  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  durst  appear  for  it,  nor 
oooie  to  tiiem,  and  he  doubted  would  not  venture 
■0  muidi  as  to  speak  a  word  in  the  House  for  the 
petition.  Nor  were  these  all  the  discouragements 
the  gentiemen  met  with  in  their  oresenting  the 
petition,  but  several  members  of  tne  House  pre- 
tending  respect^  vid  others  that  were  really  tnehr 
friends,  and  in  concern  for  them,  came  out  of  the 
Haufe  to  themt  and  eadeavowed  to  persoada 


them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fUry  of  the 
House  by  delivering  the  petition,  telling  them 
that  Mr  How,  in  particular,  had  said,  that,  if 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  hands  to  the 
petition,  they  should  be  all  made  examples  of; 
and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  added,  that  the  whole 
county  should  be  double  taxed,  and  the  estates 
of  those  who  presented  it  be  confiscated  to  the 
use  of  the  war.  Although  these  menaces,  toge- 
ther with  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  circumstances  enough 
in  them  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  whole 
county,  yet  thev  had  not  the  effects  here  which 
was  expected,  mr  the  gentiemen,  for  fix>m  being  • 
terrified  at  idl  this,  unanfanously  declared  their 
resolution  to  discharge  the  trust  placed  in  them 
by  their  country,  and  to  present  it  to  the  House ; 
and  Mr  William  Colepeper,  in  particukur,  allu- 
ding to  the  words  of  Luther,  to  those  who  dis- 
suaded him  from  going  to  the  city  of  Worms, 
told  them,  that  if  every  tile  upon  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Stephen's  was  a  devil,  ne  would  present 
the  petition ;  and  all  of  thom  declared,  that  if 
none  of  the  gentiemen  would  do  their  country  so 
much  ser\ice  as  to  present  thehr  grievances  to 
the  Parliament  in  a  legal  petition,  they  would 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  and  deliver  it 
themselves.  Mr  Meredith,  finding  the  gentiemen 
so  resolute,  did  consent  to  carry  in  the  petition, 
which  he  performed  with  great  discretion  and 
fidelity.  The  petition  being  thus  delivered,  the 
^ntiemen  attended,  for  Mr  Speaker,  further  to 
mtimidate  them,  had  let  Ibll  some  speeches,  that 
it  was  the  usage  of  the  House,  when  a  petition 
was  brought  in,  that  the  persons  who  presented 
it  ought  to  be  ready  without  to  justify  the  mat- 
ter of  their  petition ;  and  the  gentiemen,  seeing 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  tiieirs  in  particular, 
resolved  to  abide  the  utmost  which  their  and  the 
nation's  enemies  could  do  to  them.  Having 
waited  about  half  an  hour,  they  were  called  in 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr  Speaker, 
treating  them  in  his  usual  haughty  tone,  this 
short  (Salogue  passed  between  them : — 

Speaker,   Gentiemen,  Is  this  your  petition? 
(Holding  up  tiie  petition  by  one  comer.} 

Gent,  Yes,  Mr  Speaker.    (Bowing  very  re- 
spectiully.) 

Speaker.  And,  gentiemen,  you  own  this  peti« 
tion? 

GenL  Yea,  Bir  Speaker. 

Speaker,  And,  gentiemen,  your  hands  are  to 
this  petition? 

GenL  Yes,  Mr  Speaker. 

Speaker,  Carry  it  to  them  [turning  to  one  of 
the  clerks],  and  see  if  ihey  will  own  their  hands. 
(Which  they  severally  did.) 

Speaker,  ^thdraw,  and  expect  the  order  of 
the  House. 

Whereupon  they  withdrew,  and  attended  in 
the  lobby ;  and  now  began  the  second  attack  upon 
their  resolutions,  for  the  members  who  came  out 
represented  with  all  the  terror  imaginable  the 
fury  of  the  House ;  the  imprisonment  and  the 
ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  fomilies  was  the  least 
they  had  to  expect ;  impeachments,  laws  ex  poet 
facto,  tacking  them  to  money  bUls,  and  all  the 
arbitrary  methods  which  any  arbitrarv  parlia- 
ment have  ever  made  use  of  to  ruin  tnose  wha 
have  felt  their  magnipotent  indignation,  were  laid 
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before  them.  When  Bome  wbo  pretended  pity  for 
the  miBfortune  of  to  many  worthy  gentlemen 
came  out  of  the  House,  and  told  them  they  had 
yet  a  lucky  moment  Idt  them,  by  an  immediate 
sttbmluion,  to  fly  to  the  clemency  of  the  Houae ; 
that  they  were  lent  out  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
and  the  rett  of  the  gentlemen  on  that  fide  to  let 
them  know  that  Mb  How  waa  now  speakhig,  and 
would  continue  so  for  tome  time,  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  recollect  themaelyea,  and  by  a 
tunely  acknowledgment  to  save  themaelves  firom 
ruin. 

The  gentlemen  being  at  a  lots  to  know  in  what 
particufiir  they  could  nave  given  tiie  House  such 
offence,  and  Ming  well  assured  they  were  in  the 
protec^on  of  the  law,  and  had  not  acted  any. 
thing  but  what  the  known  constitution  of  the 
realm  expresslv  allowed,  remained  stQl  unshaken, 
and  boldly  replied,  thev  had  nothing  to  say  but 
what  was  in  their  petition ;  but,  being  further 
pressed  by  Sir  TheophOus  Oiglethorp  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  because  they  would  not 
show  any  disrespect  to  the  House,  or  seem  to 
slight  their  displeasure,  they  considered  of  an 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  proposal  of  submission ; 
and,  because  whatever  answer  they  gave  might 
be  misrepresented  to  the  House,  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth,  they  resolved  to  put  it  into 
writing,  and  having  consulted  awhfle,  they  agreed 
to  send  in  this  dvu  answer : — 

**  We  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  our  right 
to  petition  this  honourable  House,  according  to 
the  statute  of  13  Car.  2.  As  to  the  matter  of 
our  petition,  we  declare  that  we  intend  nothing 
offensive  to  this  honourable  House.** 

This  writing  being  shown  to  Sir  TheophOus 
Oglcthorp  and  several  other  members,  they  began 
to  smile,  and  impgined  their  point  gained,  and 
told  the  eentlemen  they  were  fflad  they  benm  to 
be  sensibTe  of  their  danger ;  and  if  they  wovud  but 
add  one  word  more,  namely,  that  they  were  sorry 
for  what  they  had  done,  they  would  undertake 
for  the  clemency  of  the  House.  This  they  uuu 
nimously  reftised,  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  some 
heat  replving,  **  We  wHI  have  no  sorrys.*'  Here 
the  members  (or  conspirators  rather)  would  have 
had  them  put  it,  that  they  did  it  through  inad. 
vertency.  This  they  also  refhsed,  declaring  they 
did  it  at  the  request  of  their  country,  maturely 
and  deliberately,  were  justified  in  doing  it  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  they  would  never  recede 
fW>m  it.  So  they  delivered  the  paper  to  Sir 
ThomasHales,  but  whether  he  deliverad  it  to  the 
House  or  not  he  never  had  the  dvility  to  inform 
them. 

The  debate  in  the  House  held  five  hours  after 
notice  was  given  them  by  the  messengers  that 
the  House  md  voted  the  petition  scandalous,  in. 
Solent,  and  seditious  [mde  the  votes],  tending  to 
destroy  the  constittition  of  Parliament,  and  to 
subvert  the  established  government  of  this  realm, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  custody  for 
the  same,  upon  which  the  gentlemen  went  and 
immediately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Ser. 
geant,  though  the  warrant  was  not  made  out  for 
some  hours  after.  The  Sergeant  only  asked 
them  where  he  should  come  to  them  at  dinner, 
which  was  agreed  to  be  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  street,  where  they  dined  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  and  were  hitherto  very  dvflly 


treated  by  his  officers,  and  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  dtizens  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
quality,  and  not  a  few  of  the  nobQity.    The 
oflScers  were  seldom  with  them,  went  of  errands 
for  them,  and  oftentimes  were  all  absent  toge- 
ther, so  that  there  was  no  colour  of  rcswn  for 
the  Sergeant  to  say  he  feared  a  rescue,  for  thev 
had  all  the  opportunities  they  could  desire  if 
they  had  had  the  least  design  to  escape,  snd  it 
was  never  heard  of  that  they  who  could  escape 
when  they  pleased  would  expose  their  friends  to 
the  haxard  of  a  rescue.    On  Friday,  in  the  even- 
ing, Mr  Sergeant  began  to  treat  with  them  and 
represent  his  absolute  power,  letting  them  knov 
that  he  had  an  unbounded  liberty  of  using  them 
at  discretion,  that  he  could  confine  them  at  plea. 
sure,  put  them  into  dungeons,  lay  them  under 
ground,  keep  them  apart,  remove  them  daily,  and 
keep  all  people  from  them,  by  making  them  dose 
prisoners.     He  thereby  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  expected  a  consideration  suitable  to  his 
dvility ;  upon  this  the  gentlemen  offered  him  one 
hundred  guineas,  hdf  in  hand,  and  the  other 
when  they  should  be  dischai^g;ed,  though  it  should 
be  next  day.     The  Sei^geant  neither  accepted 
nor  refused  the  offer,  nor  expressed  any  dislike 
as  if  he  thought  it  too  little,  but  appointed  to 
come  to  them  the  next  day.     Saturday,  in  the 
evening,  Mr  Thomas  Colepeper,  having  notice 
that  his  lady  was  very  much  frightened  at  his 
confinement,  desired  leave  of  the  messenger,  in 
whose  custody  he  was,  to  let  him  go  down  to 
Maidstone,  upon  his  parole  to  return  by  Monday 
night,  which  the  messenger  tadtly  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  being  met  at  the  tavern, 
expecting  the  Sergeant  acconUng  to  app<Hnt. 
ment,  and  having  waited  till  ten  o'clock,  instead 
of  coming  himserf,  he  sends  orders  to  the  mes- 
sengers to  separate  the  gentlemen  and  confine 
them  in  separate  prisons  that  very  night,  which 
orders  the  officers  executed  as  rudely  as  the  Ser- 
geant could  desire,  sanng  that  they  obtained  the 
ci^ilitv  from  the  officers  to  be  confined  two  in 
one  place  and  two  in  another,  but  were  horned 
awav  with  such  unmannerly  indecency  that  they 
would  not  permit  them  to  send  for  their  night- 
gowns and  necessaries.     In  this  manner  Mr  Vi^il- 
liam  Colepeper  and  Mr  Justinian  Campneys  were 
carried  to  Myat's  house,  the  messenger,  in  Fox 
court,  hi  Holbom,  where  thev  had  this  hard 
choice  proposed  to  them  at  thdr  entrance,  whe- 
ther they  would  lodge  in  the  cellar  or  in  the 
garret,  and  choosing  the  latter,  they  were  thrust 
into  a  little  hole  on  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
thev  had  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  nasty  prison, 
such  as  base  lodging,  foul  sheets,  little  covering, 
and  a  cold  room,  by  which  means  they  both  took 
such  cold  as  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 

But  Mr  Sergeant,  lest  they  should  not  be 
treated  ill  enough,  coming  the  next  morning  to 
Mr  Myat*s  house,  was  in  a  great  rage  at  him, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  cut  him  over  the  bead 
for  ushig  the  gentlemen  so  dvilly,  as  he  called  it 
Afterwards  coming  up  into  the  garret  where  Mr 
Colepeper  and  Mr  Justinian  Champneys  were 
lodged,  they  asked  him  what  order  he  had  for 
using  them  thus?  He  replied,  he  had  an  order 
from  those  who  committed  them.  Behig  asked 
asain  if  there  was  any  such  vote  passed  in  the 
House  '  be  said,  no,  but  he  had  an  order.    Mr 
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Colepeper  replied,  **  If  it  be  not  a  vote  of  the 
House,  pray  how  is  it  on  order?  have  the  ma- 
jority ol  the  House,  one  by  one,  come  to  yon  and 
given  yoa  direction  to  use  us  thus  barbarously?*' 
He  replied,  yes,  they  had.  For  which  scandalous 
rpflectioD,  if  false,  Us  masters,  the  members  of 
the  liouse  of  Commons,  are  exceedingly  obliged 
to  him.  Mr  Colepeper  told  him  he  MUeved  he 
should  lire  to  see  hhn  hanged— and  so  they  parted. 
All  this  while  Mr  Polhill  and  Mr  Hamflton 
were  put  into  a  cellar,  without  the  &vour  of 
having  their  choice,  and  had  so  vile  a  lodging 
that  they  could  scarce  breathe ;  and  were  like- 
wise in  their  turn  bullied  by  Mr  Sergeant  tiie 
next  day;  and  when  they  asked  him  to  show 
them  the  copy  of  their  commitment,  he  denied 
'  it ;  Mr  Polhill  in  particular  replied,  they  asked 
him  nothing  but  what  by  law  he  ouffht  to  grant ; 
he  rudely  replied,  he  cared  not  a  i— t  for  them 
nor  the  law  neither,  and  so  left  them,  which  re- 
fusal of  his  he  may  hear  of  again  perhaps  in  a 
,  way  of  legal  application. 

On  Tuesday  he  gave  the  House  notice,  that 
the  younger  Mr  Colepeper  had  made  his  escape, 
though  he  had  a  letter  from  him  that  he  would 
be  in  town  that  very  day ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  made  a  complaint  that  the  other  gentlemen 
behaved  themselves  so  disorderly,  that  he  appre- 
hended a  rescue,  though  the  gentlemen,  to  avoid 
any  sospidon,  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
swords  to  the  messengers,  without  being  required 
so  to  do.     This  complaint  to  the  House  was  the 
gentlemen*s  deliverance,  and  the  Sergeant's  dis- 
appointment, though  not  in  kindness  to  them 
neither ;  for,  ordering  them  to  the  Gatehouse,  as 
a  more  jgnominious  confinement,  the  Sergeant 
lost  the  extravagant  fees  which  he  designed  to 
extort  from  them  ;  and  the  humanity  of  Captain 
Taylor,  the  keeper  of  the  Gatehouse,  made  their 
restraint  easy  to  them ;  for  this  keeper  used  them 
like  gentlemen,  and  the  reputation  he  has  ob- 
tained by  his  civility  will  be  as  lasting  as  the 
infamy  of  the  Sergeant ;  the  one  leaves  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and 
wOi  always  be  spoken  of  to  his  advantage ;  and 
the  other,  nauseous  like  the  person,  is  dishonour- 
able both  to  bis  memory  and  to  the  House  that 
employed  him.     On  Wednesday,  Thomas  Cole- 
peper, Esq.,  the  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
in  Kent,  and  who  was  just  come  up,  according  to 
his  promise,  rendered  himself  to  the  Speaker,  and 
desired  to  be  sent  to  his  brethren.     Mr  Ser- 
geant, who  thought  to  have  amends  upon  him,  la- 
boured to  have  Mm  continued  in  his  custody ;  and 
had  not  that  party  in  the  House  thought  the 
Gatehouse  a  greater  punishment,  possibly  it  had 
been  sa     But  therein  that  infallible  House  were 
deceived,  and  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  a  villain  by  his   enemies   themselves,  who 
thought  they  had  mortified  him  the  more,  to  the 
infinite  r«gret  of  the  Sergeant  and  the  general 
satiafiiction  of  his  fellow  sii^erers. 

The  same  morning  that  Mr  Colepeper  sur- 
rendered  himself,  the  Legion  Paper,  as  it  was 
caUed,  was  sent  to  the  House.  It  was  said 
it  was  delivered  the  Speaker  by  a  woman,  but 
I  have  been  informed  since  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  it  was  delivered  by  the  verv  per- 
son  who  wrote  it,  guarded  with  about  oxteen 
Kentlcmen  of  quality,  who,  if  any  notice  had  been 


taken  of  him,  were  ready  to  carry  him  off  by 
force.  It  was  reported  that  Mr  lliomas  Cole- 
peper brought  it  out  of  Kent,  and  that  all  the 
county  were  at  his  heels  to  make  it  good,  though 
it  was  reaUy  no  such  thing,  and  that  gentleman 
declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it.  But  be  it 
as  it  win,  that  mper  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
party  in  the  House,  that  from  that  time  there 
was  not  a  word  ever  spoken  in  the  House  of 
proceedfaig  against  the  Kentish  petitioners ;  and 
the  members  of  that  party  b^^n  to  drop  off  and 
get  into  the  country,  for  their  management  began 
to  be  so  disliked  over  the  whole  naUon  that  their 
own  fears  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things 
too  fiir.  The  daahings  with  the  Upper  House 
about  the  trial  of  the  four  Peers  they  had  fan- 
peached,  and  the  miserable  shifts  tliey  were 
driven  to  by  the  Lords  to  avoid  trying  them, 
served  but  to  make  them  more  uneasy,  and  to 
hasten  the  dispatch  of  the  money-bills,  in  order 
to  the  prorogation,  which  was  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1701.  By  the  prorogation,  the  Kentish 
gentlemen  were  discharged ;  but  to  show  their 
respect  to  the  civility  of  Captain  Taylor,  their 
keeper,  they  continued  to  lodge  with  him  till 
they  went  into  the  country.  The  first  honour 
done  them  on  the  account  of  their  sufTcrings 
was  their  being  invited  to  a  noble  entertainment 
at  Mercers'  Hall  in  Cheapsidc,  at  the  charge  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  where  above  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  dined  with  them,  together  with 
several  noble  lords  and  members  of  Parliament.* 

-^ —    -         r~  I  J  I  ■ 

*  A  full  account  of  this  ev«nt  Is  recorded  in  a  Torj 
publicatkm  of  the  time,  written  with  a  mixture  of  ralvnt 
and  bulTooneiy :  in  the  following  extract,  the  reader  will 
not  overlook  the  glance  of  larcaam  directed  at  r>c  Foe, 
who  waa  present  at  the  entertainment 

*'  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
Kentish  men  set  at  liberty,  the  li^tixaatcs  assembled  the 
heads  of  the  bribes,  where  it  was  carried  ne/n.  coh.  that 
the  Ave  Kentish  prisoners  should  have  the  thanks  of  all  the 
factious  houses  in  England ;  and  then  it  was  resolved,  that 
money  be  collected  to  make  a  noble  treat  for  the  said 
worthy  members,  in  honoar  of  their  gallant  and  generous 
enterprises,  and  in  derision  of  that  Parliament  who  had  so 
unijustly  oonflned  them ;  and  accordingly  some  of  the  sheriff*- 
makers  of  London  were  ordered  to  collect  the  said  money, 
which  I  am  told  they  did,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds;  though  some  they  importuned  to  Join  with  them 
had  mora  wit  than  to  do  it  Ana  to  complete  the  show,  that 
it  might  look  somewhat  nu^estie  the  ballad-maker  of 
Whitcjiall  was  ordered  to  compose  some  lines  to  the  laud 
and  praise  of  the  five  Kentish  worthies,  which  he  did  with 
like  SQOceaa  as  when  he  and  the  parson  ( Dr  Nicholas  Brady) 
rebelled  against  King  David,  and  broke  his  lute  and  mur* 
dered  his  osalms.  Ihings  being  thus  ordered,  the  guinea- 
droppers  lor  the  feast  meet  at  Alercers'  Chapel,  where  all 
things  are  ready — baked,  boiled,  and  roast,  and  cod  and 
calf s  head  in  abundance.  But  when  the  five  worthies 
entered,  Lord,  what  a  stir  there  was  1  Jove,  when  he  ap- 
pears in  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  cannot  have  more  homage 
paid  him.  The  dts  were  grown  mere  courtiers,  and  none 
could  have  diooght  their  hams  had  been  so  supple.  Next 
the  worthies  was  placed  their  Sccretaiy  of  State,  the  author 
of  the  Legion  Letter;  and  one  might  nave  read  the  down- 
fkl  of  Parliaments  in  his  very  countenance.  Besides  those 
admitted  to  the  feast,  fame  had  brought  a  numerous  crowd 
to  be  spectators.  The  journeymen  and  apprentices  ran  for 
one  whole  day  from  their  masters.  This  was  even  as  bad 
as  a  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Hither  came  the  good  man  and 
good  woman,  who  brought  her  child  along  with  her,  and 
went  home  very  well  satisfied,  and  thanked  God  that  her 
child«had  seen  a  Kentish  worthy;  but  after  the  teeth  had 
done  their  duty  the  tongues  went  to  work,  and  nothing  was 
sT>okcn  but  in  praise  of  the  heroes  and  condemnation  of 
UM  Parliament  The  most  dissenting  squeamish  stomach 
present  could  drink  off  its  glass  to  ue  health  of  Cinque 
Qvalre,  1.  e.  to  the  five  Kentish  worthies  and  the  four 
impeached  Lords.  It  wasresolved,  nemine  eonfradtceute, 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  five 


Thundfty,  the  2iid  of  Jidv,  they  leC  out  for 
Kent;  the  dtizens  had  offered  to  aoeompany 
them  out  of  town,  but  they  declined  it,  deidring 
to  go  privately. 

And  those  who  pretend  to  charge  them  with 
affecting  popularity  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  were  fain  to  send  their  coaches  empty 
out  of  town,  and  go  by  water  to  meet  them,  to 
avoid  the  respect  which  the  dtizens  would  have 
shown  them.  But  there  was  no  shunnfaig  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  who  showed  their 
value  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  suffered,  in  all  the  possible  terms  of  re- 
spect and  affection. 

The  first  instance  of  this  was  at  Blackneath, 
where  Mr  David  PoHiill,  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
was  to  separate  from  the  rest,  the  road  lying  near 
Bromley,  to  his  house  at  Ottford,  in  Kent.     He 
was  met  at  Blackheath  by  above  dOO  horse,  who 
received  him  into  the  nUdst  of  them,  and  sur- 
rounded his  coach  with  such  shouts  and  joy  as 
suffidently  testified  their  respect  for  him,  and 
thdr  satislhction  at  his  return  among  them.   Nor 
can  I  omit  that  ha\nng,  to  satta^r  my  curiosity, 
drank  among  and  discoursed  with  some  of  that 
party  while  they  were  waiting  for  Mr  PoUull,  I 
never  heard  of  any  gentleman  more  universally 
beloved  bv  the  country,  or  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  modesty  and  temner ;  and  I  be- 
lieve I  may  affirm,  that  it  would  be  bard  to  find 
any  gentleman  so  near  the  dty  of  London  who 
could  have  had  such  an  appearance  of  his  own 
tenants  and  neighbours  to  congratulate  his  deli- 
verance.     Mr  Polhill  being  come  to  the  comer 
ot  the  park-wall  on  Blackheath,  stopped  to  take 
leave  of  his  brethren,  and  giving  them  a  loud 
huzza,  wished  them  a  good  ioumey  and  nro- 
ceeded  to  Ottford.     AH  possible  demonstranona 
of  joy  conduded  the  day,  and  it  has  not  been 
known  that  the  country  ever  expressed  more 
satisfoction  since  the  coronation  of  King  William 
than  at  the  return  of  this  sentleman.     The  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where 
they  wore  met  by  such  a  body  of  horse  that  the 
prindpal  inns  of  the  town  could  not  entertain 
them,  some  of  whom  had  come  twenty  mOes  to 
meet  them.    The  mayor  of  Rochester  paid  his 
respect  to  them,  and  complained  that  he  had  no 
notice  given  him  of  their  coming,  otherwise  he 
would  have  met  them  out  of  town  with  a  good 
body  of  horse.    Here  they  rested  to  refresh  them- 
sdves  and  horses,  and  about  six  o*dock  set  for- 
ward for  Maidstone.     The  people  of  Maidstone, 
though  it  was  market-day,  could  not  have  pa- 
tience to  wait  at  the  place  where  they  generaUy 
go  to  meet  the  judges,  but  a  great  many  horse- 
men met  them  on  the  Downs  and  the  top  of 
Boxley-hiU,  four  miles  from  the  town.    At  Sand- 
lin,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  gentle, 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  met  Uiem  with  their 
coaches,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  shouting  and  bidding 
them  welcome.     After  a  short  stay  here,  to  re- 
cdve  the  compliments  of  the  gentlemen,  they 
proceeded  (the  gentlemen's  coaches  fiUling  into 
the  rear)  to  the  park,  the  seat  of  the  Lady  Tay- 


worUiiei  should  be  chosen  in  the  next  Parliament,  two  of 
them  for  the  eonnty,  and  the  othen  for  the  moet  oooiider- 
able  corporations  in  Kent. 


lor,  who  is  married  to  Mr  Thomas  Colepe|wr, 
where  they  were  wdcomed  by  the  ssid  Lsdy 
Taylor,  the  old  Lady  Colcpeper,  the  mother  of 
the  gentleman,  and  several  ladies  of  qnsKty,  the 
people  shouting  all  the  while,  <*  A  Cdepeper  I  a 
Colepeper  T  and  the  poor  strewing  the  wayi 
with  greens  and  flowers ;  and  thus  t&y  proceed, 
ed  into  the  town  with  such  univenal  scduna- 
tkms  of  the  people  as  the  Bke  was  never  aeea  in 
that  country  since  the  restoration  olfing  Charies 
the  Second. 

The  night  concluded  with  a  great  bonfire,  sad 
the  healths  of  all  the  gentlemen  drank  rouad  it, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  JaooUtes,  of  I 
whom  there  are  but  very  few  in  those  parti,  and 
to  the  general  satisfiirtion  of  the  country.    Nor 
was  this  the  only  appearance,  for  at  Beantesd, 
about  three  miles  fortner,  the  country  was  aaoa- 
Ued,  the  bells  rung,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
people  continued  together  all  night,  with  extisp 
ordhiary  joy,  expecting  that  the  elder  }h  Col^ 
peper,  Mr  Champneys,  and  BCr  Hamilton,  would 
have  continued  their  joomey  to  HoUqgboiin,  the 
andent  seat  of  the  fiunfly  of  the  Cdspepen; 
but  the  extraordinary  reception  they  found  at 
Maidstone  had  detained  than  so  long,  thst  it  «v 
too  late  to  go  on ;  so  they  lay  at  Bfiiidsloiie  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  abundance  of  gentleoieD 
and  country   people  came  particularly  to  pa; 
their  respects  to  them,  and  Md  them  welcome 
into  the  country.  'i 

And  at  the  time  of  the  aasiies  lately  held  at 
Maidstone,  the  grand  jury,  eonsistlng  of  very  | 
eminent  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  eounty, ' 
whereof  twelve  were  justices  of  the  peace,  went  | 
in  a  body  to  the  gentlemen*  and  pubfidy  gare  | 
them  thanks  for  their  fidelitv  to  thdr  oouDtiy,  io 
delivering  thdr  petition  to  the  FsriiaBaent 

In  all  these  expresdons  of  the  country*!  joy  at 
the  return  of  these  honest  gentlemen,  it  migbtbe 
inquired  what  they  add  of  thA  FsrUsment-,  be> 
cause  it  is  so  naturd  to  curse  with  one  band 
when  we  bless  with  ttie  other,  that  it  miglit  be 
rationally  expected.  It  is  true,  the  country,  being  | 
justly  disobhged  at  the  fU  oaoge  of  these  gentle^ 
men,  did  not  spare  thdr  reflections ;  but  I  cboo« 
to  pass  it  over,  beeause  It  is  not  Parliameots  in 
generd,  but  the  conspirators  and  Jacobite  paity 
in  a  Parliament,  that  are  at  present  Uie  aato^ 
burthen,  and  from  whom  she  groans  to  be  re> 
deemed. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Had  this  nation  listened  to  the  calls  of  their  own 
reaaoD,  and  to  the  vdce  of  things,  an  tfab  oonftisioQ 

of  councils  had  been  prevented ;  had  the  people 
of  England  chosen  men  of  hooestT  and  of  peace- 
able prindples,  men  of  candour,  mseogaged  fron 
interest  and  design,  that  had  nothing  before  them 
but  the  benefit  of  thdr  country,  the  ssftty  of 
religion,  and  the  hiterest  of  Europe,  dl  thbbad 
been  avoided ;  they  would  never  have  hnpriaoaed 
five  honest  gentlemen  for  oomfaig  to  meet  them 
with  the  sense  of  thdr  country  In  a  peaceable  peti- 
tion. They  would  never  have  had  occasion  to 
repent  of  their  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  people ;  hut  it  is  too  late  to  look  back,  the 
nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  choose  tbeoi 
and  our  peace  and  liberty,  and  the  Proteataot 
interest  in  Europe,  is  too  much  in  their  hsoda. 


THE  KENTISH  PETITION. 


II 


All  the  advice  I  can  pretend  to  give  my  fellow 
lUres  and  countrymen  is,  that  they  would  not  be 
backward  to  let  the  gentlemen  know  that  the 
ludoD  is  Bendble  they  are  not  doing  their  duty ; 
and  withal,  that  to  impose  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  English  nation  has  always  been 
&tal  to  the  persons  of  those  who  have  attempted 
it,  and  their  examples  stand  as  buoys  and  marks 
to  warn  posterity  of  the  hidden  dangers  which 
others  have  fellen  into. 

It  has  been  fiital  to  favourites,  to  judges,  to 
lords,  and  to  kings,  and  will  certainly  be  so  even 
to  parliaments  if  they  descend  to  abuse  the  peo- 
ple they  represent.    Their  imprisoning  these  five 
gentlemen  had  neither  reason,  law,  pretence,  nor 
policy  in  it.    It  had  no  reason  in  it,  because  they 
had  offended  against  no  law,  either  of  reason  or 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  It  had  no  law  in  it,  be- 
cause they  had  no  legid  power  to  commit  any  but 
their  own  members ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  they 
are  convinced  there  was  no  policy  in  it,  for  there 
is  seldom  much  policy  in  doing  that  publicly 
wUch  we  know  we  shall  be  ashamed  ol     The 
not  proceeding  against  them  afterward  showed 
they  were  either  ashamed  or  afraid;  had  they 
been  in  the  right,  there  could  be  no  reason  to 
fear ;  and  if  in  the  wrong,  thev  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  ashamed.     To  commit  five 
gentlemen  to  custody  for  petitioning  them  to  do 
what  they  really  knew  they  ought  to  have  done,' 
it  was  the  most  preposterous  thing  in  nature. 
To  punish  for  humbly  petitioning ;  it  is  nonsense 
in  itaeM     God  himself  permits  the  meanest  and 
most  despicable  of  his  creatures  to  remind  him, 
as  we  may  say,  of  their  wants  and  petition  for  his 
aid    The  moet  contemptible  beggar  is  permitted 
to  be  importunate  for  relief,  and  though  the  law 
is  against  him*  we  are  not  affronted  at  it.     But 
to  resent  the  representation  of  their  country,  and 
imprison  gentlemen  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
freeholders  of  a  county,  came  under  the  express 
protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  deliver  a 
petition  1  it  was  the  most  ridiculous,  inconsistent 
action,  that  ever  Parliament  of  England  was  guilty 
of;  and,  with  submission,  I  think  the  best  action 
the  same  Hooae  can  do  at  their  next  meeting  is  to 
vote  that  it  should  be  razed  out  of  their  journals, 
and  never  be  made  a  precedent  for  the  time  to 
come ;  upon  which  condition,  and  no  other,  the 
nation  ought  to  foreive  it  them. 

The  act  of  the  13  Charles  II,  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  subject  petitioning,  is  a  sufficient 
authority  for  mny  one  to  quote ;  and  those  that 
pretend  to  call  this  an  illegal  act,  must  first 
trample  down  the  authority  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

Let  this  act  justify  me  in  saying,  that  to  im- 
prison Englishmen  for  petitioning  is  iHegal,  and 
a  dishonour  to  English  Parliaments. 

But  say  the  lame  excusers  of  this  eccentric 
motion  of  the  House,  this  was  a  factious  thing 
contrived  by  a  few  insignificant  people  of  no 
value,  and  the  matter  of  it  is  saucy  and  imperti- 
nent. 


First,  had  it  been  a  petition  of  the  meanest 
and  most  inconsiderable  person  in  England,  and 
that  single  by  himself,  provided  he  were  a  free- 
holder of  England,  he  had  a  legal  right  to  speak 
his  mind,  for  that  same  reason  firom  whence  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  claim  a  freedom  of 
speech,  gives  every  commoner  a  freedom  to 
speak  to  the  House,  since  every  freeholder  has 
an  equal  eoncem  in  their  debates,  and  equal 
power  in  deputing  them  to  sit  there.  But  be- 
cause this  right,  unlimited,  might  be  tumultuous 
and  uneasy,  therefore  the  method  how  he  shall 
do  it  is  circumscribed,  for  decency's  sake,  that  it 
shall  be  done  by  petition,  and  that  petition  shall 
be  presented  so  and  so,  and  by  such  a  number, 
and  no  more ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  petition,  no  tribunal,  no  court,  no  collective 
or  representative  body  of  men  in  the  world  ever 
refused  it;  nay,  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  does 
not  forbid  it,  the  Divan  of  the  Turks  allows  it, 
and  I  believe  if  Satan  himself  kept  his  court 
in  public,  he  would  not  prohibit  it.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  hd  is  not  true:  as  for  being 
contrived  by  a  few  people,  let  the  impartial  rela- 
tion here  g^ven  answer  that  ridiculous  untruth, 
unless  you  will  account  the  county  of  Kent  a 
few,  for  certainly  eleven  parts  of  twelve  in  the 
whole  county,  and  now  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
approve  of  it.  Nor  has  the  reproach  upon  these 
persons  presenting  it  more  of  truth,  unless  gen^ 
tlemen  of  ancient  and  illustrious  fiunilies,  whose 
ancestors  have  been  known  for  several  ages  to 
be  men  of  honour  and  estates,  allied  to  several 
of  the  nobility,  and  now  known  and  valued  by 
the  whole  county,  both  for  their  considerable 
fortunes  as  well  as  personal  merit,  unless,  1  say, 
such  men  are  to  be  accounted  private  and  incon- 
siderable, the  charge  cannot  be  true.  To  such  I 
shall  only  say,  that  the  ancestors  of  these  gentle- 
men were  members  of  ancient  parliaments,  and 
of  such  parliaments  as  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  committing  such  an  absurdity  as  to  imprison 
the  freeholders  of  England  for  a  peaceable  pe- 
tition. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  petition,  and  which 
some  people  say  was  a  banter, — the  turning  their 
loyal  addresses  into  bills  of  supply, — the  gentle- 
men ought  to  have  had  liberty  to  explain  them- 
selves, which  if  they  had  done,  I  am  of  the  opi- 
nion that  it  would  have  been  to  this  purpose, 
that  they  thought  it  was  proper  the  House 
should  speedily  supply  the  Kiug  so  with  money, 
as  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  our  Pro- 
testant neighbours  from  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  not  to  lose  their  time  in  addressing 
the  King  in  matters  of  less  moment. 

I  BhaS  conclude  with  this  short  animadversion 
by  way  of  remark,  and  let  all  men  judge  of  the 
justness  of  the  observation,  that  as  this  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  the  English  nation  petitioned 
to  be  taxed,  so  this  was  the  first  Parliament 
that  ever  addressed  the  King  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  defend  himself  against  his  people. 
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THE  HISTORY  &c. 


ADDENDA. 


SoMi  book.leam'd  fooli  pretend  to  find  a  flaw 
In  our  late  senate  votes  for  want  of  law, 
And  insolentlv  say  the  men  of  Kent 
Were  rudely  handled  by  the  Parliament. 
Knowledge  of  things  would  teach  them  every  hour 
That  law  is  but  an  heathen  word  for  power. 
Might,  right,  force,  justice,  equity. 
Are  terms  synonymous,  and  must  agree ; 
For  who  shall  e*er  the  argument  conftite. 
Where  power  prevails,  ai^  no  man  dare  dispute  ? 

Nature  has  left  this  tincture  in  the  blooo. 
That  all  men  would  be  tvronts  if  they  could , 
Not  kings  alone,  not  ecclesiastic  pride. 
But  paniaments  and  all  mankind  beside. 
All  men,  like  Phston.  would  command  the  reins ; 
*Tls  only  want  of  power  that  restrains. 
Then  why  should  we  think  strange  the  Parliament 
The  people's  late  petitions  shoiud  resent  ? 
'Tis  lata!  to  tyrannic  power  when  they 
Who  should  be  ruin*d  grumble  to  obey ; 
And  tyrants  never  can  complete  their  reign 
So  long  aa  injur*d  subjects  dare  complain ; 
If  they  do  not  their  first  address  withstand, 
What  now  they  supplicate,  theyll  soon  command. 
Bv  first  suppressing  early  discontent. 
They  aim'a  the  consequences  to  prevent. 
For  well  they  knew  that,  should  the  nation  try 
To  ask  once  more,  they  durst  not  twice  deny. 

England  has  this  one  fate  peculiar  to  her. 
Never  to  want  a  party  to  unao  her ; 
The  Court,  the  Kings,  the  Church,  the  Parlifr. 

ment. 
Alternately  pursue  the  same  intent. 
Under  the  specious  term  of  liberty, 
The  passive  injur'd  people  to  betray ; 
And  it  has  always  been  the  people's  hie 
To  sec  their  own  mistakes  when  'twas  too  late ; 
Senseless  of  danger,  sleepy  and  secure. 
Till  their  distempers  grew  too  strong  to  cure. 
Till  they're  embrac*d  bv  the  approaching  grave. 
And  none  but  Jove  and  miracles  can  save. 

In  vain  bold  heroes  venture  to  redcen; 
A  people  willinger  to  sink  than  swim : 
If  there*s  a  Brutus  in  the  nation  found. 
That  dares  patrician  usurpation  wound; 
He*s  sure  to  find  an  ignominious  grave, 
And  perish  by  the  people  he  would  save. 
Such  are  by  virtue  signaliz'd  in  vain. 
Well  own  the  merit,  but  abuse  the  men. 

Marius  sav'd  P.ome,  and  was  by  Rome  despis'd ; 
And  many  a  Russel  we  have  sacrificed. 
Then  who  for  English  freedom  would  appear, 
When  lives  of  patriots  are  never  dear. 
And  streams  of  generous  blood  flow  unregarded 
there? 


Posterity  will  be  asham*d  to  own 
The  actions  we,  their  ancestors,  have  done 
When  they  for  ancient  precedent  inquire. 
And  to  the  journals  of  Uiis  age  retire. 
To  see  one  tyrant  banish'd  ^m  his  home. 
To  set  five  hundred  traitors  in  his  room, 
Theyll  blush  to  find  the  head  beneath  the  tail, 
And  representing,  treachery  prevail : 
They'll  be  amaz'd  to  see  there  was  but  five 
Whose  courage  could  their  liberty  survive. 
While  we  that  durst  fllcgal  power  dethrone, 
I  Should  basely  be  enslav'd  by  tyrants  of  our  own.* 

*  Another  pamphlet  on  this   lub^  was  viittn  \ij   | 
Lord  Somert,  and  entitled,  *  Jura  Popoli  AngUoui ;  «, 
the  Sttl^ect'i  Right  of  Petitiooing  aet  fivth.    OeoHMaed 
by  the  eaae  of   the    Kentish  Petitionen.     With  iobm 
llioaghU  on  the  Rcaaona  which  induced  thoM  Gcadenn 
to  petition;  and  of  the  Cominons'  Right  of  ImpriMaiiV- 
London:  printed  in  the  fear  1701.   In  apretkeeofeoDndc- 
rablelength,  the  author  notioea  thegeneral  diaiatifiMtMaor 
the  nation  at  the  late  proeeedinga  of  the  Coanom,  «Ud| 
had  giren  Just  grounds  ibr  Jealousr  and  sospidoa,  uA 
plainly  demonstrated  very  extraordinary  dsajgas.    Me 
considering  the  different  acceptations  of  the  tenas  VU| 
and  Tory,  he  shows  that  neither  can  property  bdoog  ts  tte 
fkction  that  ruled  in  Parliament.     "  If  we  cwsidgrthe 
men,  and  compare  what  they  haTC  done  with  the  nrrlendM 
principles  of  their  jaa^,  it  will  hardly  seem  oddsr  to  m 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  bring  in  a  bill  to  ^irrraot  bcibor. 
or  Mr  John  Howe  exclaim  against  exorbilant  gnati, « 
Sir  Christopher  Mu^raTO  violent  either  gainst  pu<f  « 
a  standing  army,  or  to  And  themvrtio  diseovcrcdsw 
inclination  to  ouiet  France  in  the  poascaskn  of.  "^  Jj* 
Spanish  dominions,  quarrel  at  the  Iraatv  of  ^'*^^^ 
giving  France  too  much,  than  to  see  mem  assonw  oc 
name  of  Torice.     Is  not  Robert  Hailcy  a  rlagkedcr  a 
this  Tory  party?    Is  not  his  brotfaMr  Edward  a  kadm 
member  f    Does  not  he  attend  all  ovdinanees,  and  sicaa- 
ttantJy.  every  week-day,  frequent  the  service  of  Ac  ebaia 
(for  his  is  a  church  party)  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel  m  w 
does  the  conventkle  every  Lotd's-dayr    Are  aot  the  F»- 
leys,  Winnii^tons,  St  Johns,  and  othecs  of  that  ksna, 
members  of  this  fraternity  f    It  ia,  methfnks.  hard  to  wj 
how  a  faction,  blended  with  such  a  number  of  bsbh 
noted  for  their  inveteracy  to  the  tnie  T^  principle,  en 
be  called  a  Tory  party.    NothiQg,  sure,  but  neeenaty,  ud 
a  want  of  men  to  serve  scmie  great  design,  eonld  nsu 
them,  who  pretend  to  be  gennJno  Toriea,  and  eoanqaeatlj 
must  hate  a  comprehensini,  and  lore  to  ke^  tlw^grty 
pure  and  unmixed,  herd  with  a  aet  of  men  so  cdioai  to 
them.**     Our  author  justly  obaerves,  that  if  w  ««"JA 
Judge  ri^tly  between  the  contending  pailiea,  we  oeg^t  ts 
consider  their  actions,  and  not  the  names  sad  ehsrseien 
they  assume,  or  give  to  eodi  other. 

In  discuasii«  Um  illegality  of  committmg  those  «ho  |R- 
sented  the  Kentish  Potation  to  prison,  the  writer  snut« 
his  thoughts  under  tl|e  three  followiiw  heads:— I.  wu* 

Per  the  House  of  Commons  haa  to  impriaon.  I.  Tbenib- 
B  right  of  petitiooing.  S.  What  reaaonB  the  geBtlcna 
of  the  county  of  Kent  had  to  olfrr  that  petition  whca  wf 
did.  The  amumenta  bnmght  fbrwaid  are  suck  ss  w^ 
be  expected  from  the  eminent  abilitlea  of  the  writer,  wao 
confirms  them  by  a  reference  to  the  best  legal  ambBny 
supported  by  the  claims  of  reason  and  the  natmal  nptt 
of  mankind.  Under  the  last  particular,  he  Insfainslst  tait 
French  gold  had  a  considerable  fnlhnr^v^  ia  the  mlOlC^ 
ment  of  public  aflkin. 
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A  MEMORIAL,  &e.* 


•TO  THE  KNIGHTS,  CITIZENS,  AND 
BURGESSES^  IN  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
8EMBLED : 

**  GeoUemeD, — It  were  to  be  wished  you  were 
meo  of  that  temper,  and  poesened  of  so  much 
boDoar  as  to  heir  with  the  truth,  though  it  be 
against  yoo;  espeeially  from  us  who  have  so 
much  right  to  tell  it  yo« :  But,  since  even  peti- 
tioos  to  Tou  from  your  masters  (for  such  are  the 
people  who  choee  yon)  are  so  haughtily  reeeived, 
IS  irith  the  .committing  the  auUiors  to  illegal 
custody,  you  most  give  us  leave  to  give  you  this 
fair  notice  of  your  misbehaviour,  without  ez- 
poitiig  our  aamet.     If  you  think  fit  to  reetily 
rovr  error,  you  wifl  do  wnll,  and  possibly  may 
bear  no  more  of  us ;  but  if  not,  assure  yourselves 
the  nation  will  not  long  hide  their  resentment 
And  thongli  there  are  no  stated  proceedings  to 
briqg  yon  to  your  dotyv  yet  the  great  law  of 
reason  says,  and  all  nanons  allow,  that  whatever 
power  la  abovn  law,  is  bnrthensome  and  tyranni- 
cal, ami  nmy  be  reduced  by  eztraF-judicial  me- 
thodsL     Yoa  are  not  above  the  peoplels  reaent- 
■entx  they  that  made  you  members,  may  re- 
duos  yon  to  the  same  rank  from  whence  they 
cbose  you,  and  may  give  you  a  taste  of  their 
abused  fcindneaa  In  terms  yon  may  not  be  pleased 
with. 

"  When  the  people  of  England,  assembled  in 

ConveotioD,  fNWsented  the  crown  to  his  present 

^estj,  they  annexed  a  Declaration  of  the 

Righta  of  the  People ;  in  which  was  expressed 

what  was  illegal  and  arbitrary  in  the  former 

n%n,  and  wna  claimed  as  of  right  to  be  done  by 

socoeeding  kfaigs  of  England.     In  like  manner, 

here  follows,  C^tlemen,  a  short  abridgment  of 

the  nation's  grievances,  and  of  your  illegal  and 

aawarrantable  practioes ;  and  a  daim  of  right, 

which  we  make  In  the  name  of  ourselvea,  and 

such  of  the  good   people  of  England  as  are 

justly  alamied  at  vonr  proceedings. 

'*  1.  To  rals«  Ruds  fbr  money,  and  declare 
by  borrowing  danaes,  that  whosoever  advances 
noney  ob  thoee  ftmds,  shall  be  reimbntaed  out  of 
the  next  aid,  if  the  fhnds  fhll  short;  and  then 
give  aabseqpeoft  fkrads,  without  transferring  the 
dsAdencyor  the  fbrmer,  is  a  horrible  cheat  on  the 
subject  who  lent  the  money,  a  breach  of  pubKc 


faith,  and  destructive  to  the  honour  and  credit  ol 
parliaments. 

"  2.  To  imprison  men  who  are  not  your  own 
members,  by  no  proceedings  but  a  vote  of  the 
House,  and  to  continue  them  in  custody  sine 
die,  is  illegal ;  a  notorious  breach  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people ;  setting  up  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  your  fathers  never 
pretended  to;  bidding  defiance  to  the  Habeaa 
Corputt  Act,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  destructive  of  the  laws,  and  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  you :  The  King,  at  the  same 
time,  being  obliged  to  ask  your  leave  to  continue 
hi  custody  the  horrid  assassinators  of  his  person. 

'*  S.  Committing  to  custody  those  gentlemen, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  people  (whose  ser- 
vants you  are),  did,  hi  a  peaceable  way,  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty,  is  illegal  and  injurious ; 
destructive  of  the  subject's  riffht  of  petitioning 
for  redress  of  grievances,  which  has  by  all  par- 
liaments  before  you  been  acknowledged  to  be 
their  undoubted  right. 

"  4.  Your  voting  a  j^tition  firom  the  ggntlemen 
of  Kent  insolent,  is  ridiculous  and  Impertinent, 
because  the  freeholders  of  England  are  your 
superiors ;  and  is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  English  freedom,  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  parliamentary  power. 

'*  5.  Voting  people  guilty  of  bribery  and  ill 
practices,  and  committing  them,  as  aforebaid, 
without  baO,  and  then  upon  submission,  and 
kneeling  to  jrour  House,  dischaiging  them,  ex. 
acting  exorbitant  fees  by  your  officers,  is  illegal, 
betraying  the  justice  of  the  nation,  selling  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  encouraging  the  extortion 
and  villany  of  gaolers  and  officers,  and  discon- 
tinning  the  legal  prosecution  of  ofienden  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

"  6.  Prosecuting  the  crime  of  bribery  in  some 
to  serve  a  party,  and  then  proceed  no  farther, 
though  proof  lay  before  you,  is  parUal  and  unjust ; 
and  a  scandal  upon  the  honour  of  Parliaments. 

<*  7.  Votfaig  the  Treaty  of  Partition  fiital  to 
Europe,  because  it  gave  so  much  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  French,  and  not  concerning 
yourselves  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
it  all ;  deserting  the  Dutch  when  the  French  are 
at  their  doors,  tUl  it  be  almost  too  late  to  help 
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oeofkm  of  the  drcuautaiice  Just  recorded 

.  imp  the  celebrated  Legfon  Pftpn  reftned 

preaeated  to  the  Houee  of  Oomnions  upon 

-  14fh  Maj,  aad  produced  an  extraordinazy 

in  pazUameBt  and  upon  the  nation.    The 

endoeed  in  the  following  letter  to  Hr 

;-— The  endoeed  Memorial  jou  are  eharged 
of  many  thousandt  of  the  good  people  of 
-ne  ia  neither  Papist,  Jacobite,  ledmona. 
intercet  eoacemed  in  it,  but  honettj  and 
conmandsd  by  10S,000  Englishmen  to  de-  I 


Vter  ft  to  the  Honee  of  Commons,  and  to  inform  them  that 
ft  li  no  banter,  bnt  eerioDS  truth,  and  a  serions  regard  to 
it  is  expected.  Nothing  bat  justice  and  their  duty  is  re- 
quired, and  It  te  required  by  them  who  have  both  a  right 
to  require  and  power  to  compel,  vis.  the  people  of  England. 
We  could  have  come  to  the  House  strong  enough  to  oblige 
them  to  hear  us ;  bfut  we  have  avoided  any  tumult,  not  de- 
siring to  embroQ,  but  to  save  our  native  country  If  tou 
reAise  to  communicate  it  to  them,  yott  will  find  cause  ux  a 
sluni  time  to  repent  it. 

"  To  Robert  Barley,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Cnmmoiu.* 
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them ;  18  unjust  to  our  treatiei,  and  unkind  to 
our  confederates,  dishonourable  to  the  English 
Ration,  and  shows  vou  very  negligeot  of  the  safety 
of  England,  and  of  our  Protestant  neighbours. 

'*  8.  Ordering  immediate  hearings  to  trifling 
petitions,  to  please  parties  in  elections ;  and  post- 

Soning  the  petition  of  a  widow  for  the  blood  of 
er  murdered  daughter,  without  giving  it  a  read- 
ing ;  is  an  illegal  delay  of  justice,  and  duhonour- 
able  to  the  public  justice  of  the  nation. 

*'  9.  Addressing  the  King  to  displace  his  friends 
upon  base  surmises,  before  a  legal  trial,  or 
article  proved,  is  illegal,  and  inverting  the  laws, 
and  making  execution  go  before  judement;  con- 
trary to  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  which  esteems 
every  man  a  good  man  till  something  appears  to 
the  contrary. 

"  10.  Delaying  the  proceedings  upon  capital 
impeachment,  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  per- 
sons, without  proving  the  fact,  is  illegal  and  op- 
pressive, destructive  of  the  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
a  delay  of  justice,  and  a  reproach  to  parlia^ 
ments. 

"11.  SuflTering  saucy  and  indecent  reproaches 
upon  his  Majesty's  person  to  be  publicly  made  in 
your  House,  particularly  by  that  impudent  scan- 
dal of  parliaments,  John  Howe,  without  riiowing 
such  resentments  as  you  ought  to  do ;  the  said 
John  Howe  saying  openly,  *  T%at  his  Majesty  had 
made  a  felonious  treaty  to  rob  his  neighbours  ;* 
insinuating  that  the  Partition  Treaty  (which  was 
every  way  as  just  as  blowing  up  one  man*s  house 
to  save  another's),  was  a  combination  to  rob  his 
neighbours  ;'*  was  a  combination  to  rob  the  King 
of  Spain  of  his  due.  This  is  making  a  BOlings- 
gato  of  the  House,  and  setting  up  to  bully  your 
Sovereign,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
that  freedom  of  speech  which  you  claim  as  a 
right,  is  scandalous  to  Tarliaments,  undutiful 
and  unmanly,  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

"  12.  Your  Speaker  exacting  the  exorbitant 
rate  of\OL  per  dim  for  the  votes,  and  giving  the 
printer  encouragement  to  raise  it  on  the  people, 
by  selling  them  at  four-pence  per  sheet,  is  illegal 
and  arbitrary  exaction,  dishonourable  to  the 
House,  and  burthensome  to  the  people. 

"  13.  Neglecting  still  to  pay  the  nation's  debts, 
compounding  for  interest,  and  postponing  peti- 
tions, is  illegal,  dishonourable,  and  destructive  of 
the  public  faith. 

*'  14.  Publicly  neglecting  tne  great  work  of 
Reformation  of  Manners,  trough  often  pressed  to 
it  by  the  King,  to  the  peat  dishonour  of  Ood, 
and  encouragement  of  vice,  is  a  neglect  of  your 
duty,  and  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  people. 

'*  15.  Being  scandalously  vicions  yourselves, 
both  in  your  morals  and  religion ;  lewd  in  life 
and  erroneous  in  doctrine ;  having  public  blas- 
phemers, and  impudent  dcnlen  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour  amongst  you,  and  suflering  them, 
unrcproved  and  unpunished,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  all  good  Christians,  and  the  just  abhorrence 
of  the  whole  nation. 

"  Wherefore,  in  the  aaid  prospect  of  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  our  native  country,  while  parlia- 
ments (which  ought  to  be  the  security  and  de* 
fence  of  our  laws  and  constitution)  betray  theli 
trust,  and  abuse  the  people  whom  they  should 


protect ;  and  no  other  way  being  left  ns  bat  that 
force  wUch  we  are  very  loath  to  mtkt  use  o(^  that 
posterity  may  know  we  did  not  inseoiibly  faQ 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  prevaSQi^  party,  we  do 
hereby  claim  and  declare, 

<•  1.  Thatitistheundoubtedrigfatofthepeople 
of  England,  in  case  their  representatives  in  Par. 
liament  do  not  proceed  according  to  tlieir  duty 
and  the  people's  interest,  to  inform  them  of  thdr 
dislike,  disown  their  actions,  and  direct  them  to  ' 
such  things  as  they  think  fit,  either  by  petition, 
address,  proposal,  memorial,  or  any  other  peace- 
able way. 

**  2.  That  the  House  of  Commons*  separately. 
and  otherwise  than  by  bOl  legally  passed  inio 
an  act,  have  no  legal  power  to  suspend  or  ik- 
pense  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  any  more  than 
the  King  has  by  his  prerogative. 

*'  9.  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  no 
legal  power  to  imprison  any  person,  or  commit 
ttem  to  custody  of  Serjeants  or  otherwise  (their 
own  members  excepted  X  but  oug^t  to  aiklreis 
the  King,  to  cause  any  person,  on  good  grouodf, 
to  be  apprehended,  which  persons  so  amrefacnded 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Habeat  CorpuP^^ 
and  be  fiairiy  brought  to  trial  by  due  course  of  lav. 

*'  4.  That,  if  the  House  <^  Commons,in  breach 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  do  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  act  neglig«itl7. 
or  arbitrarily  and  illegally,  it  is  the  undoubtrd 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  call  them  to 
an  account  for  the  same,  and  by  coDveotioo, 
assembly,  or  force,  may  proceed  against  them  as 
tnfton  and  betrayen  of  their  country. 

**  These  thfaigs  we  think  proper  to  deckire  as 
the  unquestkmed  right  of  the  people  of  £Qgla»it 
whom  you  serve,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  rifrht, 
(avdding  the  ceremony  of  petitioning  our  infe- 
riors, for  such  you  are  by  your  present  circnm- 
stances,  as  the  person  sent  is  less  than  the 
sender),  we  do  publicly  protest  against  aD  ym: 
aforesaid  fliegal  actions,  and  in  the  name  of  our. 
selves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  Engiand, 
do  require  and  demand, 

**■  1.  That  all  the  public  just  debts  of  the 
nation  be  forthwith  paid  and  discharged. 

**  a  That  all  persons  illegally  imprisoned  » 
aforesaid  be  either  immediately  discharged,  or 
admitted  to  bail,  as  by  Uw  they  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  recognised  aod 
restored. 

'<  That  John  Howe  aforesaid  be  obliged  to  ask 
his  IMU^esty's  pardon  for  his  vile  reflections,  or 
be  inmiediately  expelled  the  House. 

♦*  4  That  the  growmg  power  of  Ranee  be 
taken  hito  consideration ;  the  succession  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  crown  of  Spain  supported;  our 
Protestant  neigfaboura  protected ;  as  the  interest 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion  reqoirei 

•«  5.  That  the  French  king  be  obliged  to  qurt 
Flanders,  or  his  Majesty  be  addressed  to  declare 
war  against  him. 

*«  &  That  suitable  supplies  be  granted  to  bi« 
Miyesty  for  the  putting  all  these  necessary  thii^ 
in  execution,  and  that  care  be  taken  thstwrb 
taxes  as  are  raised,  may  be  more  equally  assessed 
and  collected,  and  scandalous  deficiencies  pre* 
vented. 

"  7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  may^ 
given  to  those  gentlemen  who  so  gallantly  ap- 
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peared  in  the  behalf  of  their  country  with  the 
keotish  Petitioii,  and  have  been  so  Bcandalously 
used  for  it 

**  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  your  duty  laid 
before  you,  which  'tis  hoped  you  will  think  of; 
but,  if  you  continue  to  nc^ect  it,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  according  to  the  resentment 
of  an  injured  nation ;  for  Englishmen  are  no 
more  to  be  slaves  to  Parliaments  than  to  Kings. 
"  Our  Name  is  Lboion,  and  we  are  Many." 

"  Postscript  If  you  reqcdre  to  have  this  Me. 
morial  signed  with  our  Names,  it  shall  be  done 
oD  your  first  order,  and  personally  presented.*'* 


•  Tbe  ConunoDa,  aa  might  be  expected,  were  greatly 

iBcessed  at  the  bold  and  threatenuig  language  of  this 

Addran.    Aa  the  author  remained  concealed,  they  did 

not  think  fit  to  pass  any  particular  censure  upon  it ;  and  it 

is  probable  they  had  by  this  time  discovered  their  mistake 

In  proceeding  so  rashly  with  the  Kentish  gentlemen.    All 

that  we   learn  from   the  Journals  of  the    House,   says 

Raljdi,  is,  "  That  the  Seijeant  having  been  ordered  to  go 

bi$  rounds  with  the  mace,  to  summon  such  members  as 

he  should  find  to  attend  the  senrioe  of  .this  House,  a 

complaint  was  made  of  endeavours  to  raise  tumults  and 

wdition,  in  order  to  dJaturb  the  public  affUrs ;  and  it  was 

ordered  thereon  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 

op  an  address,  humbly  to  lay  before  nia  Majesty  the 

fodeavours  of  several  fU'disposed  persons  to  raise  tumults 

snd  sedition  in  the  kingdom ;  ana  humbly  to  beseeeh  his 

Majesty  that  he  will  provide  for  the  public  peace  and 

-ecozity.    The  committee  so  appdntea  consisted  of  fifty- 1 


three  nersons ;  but  having  thoo^t  better  of  it,  no  report 
waa  called  for,  and  the  whole  affair  was  silently  let  fkll.** 
That  the  House  was  in  no  small  ferment,  however,  appears 
firom  a  minute  in  the  JounuUs,  respecting  an  altercation 
between  Sir  William  Strickland  and  Mr  Howe,  and  which 
called  for  the  interposition  of  the  House.  The  same  Uct 
is  also  evident  fhnn  a  subsequent  publication  by  Lxoiox, 
which  tells  us,  that  the  House  was  IHghtened  out  of  its 
wits,  and  several  of  the  members  betook  themselves  ta 
the  country. 

But  the  wholesome  truths  pronounced  by  Lxeioy, 
a]thou|rh  in  rather  rough  language,  were  flur  fhmi  being 
lost,  either  upon  the  narliament  or  the  nation.  Bishop 
Kennet  savs,  "  A  number  of  prudent,  sober  men  were  apt 
to  think  the  sulitject  matter  of  the  memorial  true  ;**  and 
another  writer  observes,  "  That  Paper  struck  such  a  terror 
into  the  party  in  the  House,  that,  tnm  that  time,  there 
was  not*h  word  ever  spoken  of  proceeding  against  the 
Kentish  Petitioners,  and  the  members  of  that  party  began 
to  drop  off  and  get  into  the  country;  for  their  manage- 
ment began  to  be  so  disliked  over  the  whole  nation,  that 
their  own  fears  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things  too 
far."  This  account  of  the  effect  of  De  Foe's  paper  is 
thus  stated  by  Oldmixon  :~"Thou^  the  '  Kentish  Petition* 
and  the  '  Leon's  Memorial,'"  says  he,  "  were  seemingly 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Commons,  yet  there  seemed 
now  also  to  be  some  change  in  their  adr  and  language. 
They  thought  it  policy  to  make  the  world  believe  they 
were  in  the  most  perfect  agreement  with  hia  liajttt/t 
councils  and  conduct,  and  the  moat  sealous  for  his  honour 
and  interest;  but  they  would  not  take  a  direct  step 
towards  what  his  M^iesty  deaired  of  them,— a  poeitive 
declaration  in  fiivour  m  the  Emperor,  and  his  right  to  the 
Spanish  auceession,  wUch,  however,  his  Maiesty  took 
eapedal  care  of  in  the  Treaty  of  Allianoe  whid  waa  then 
n«gotlatiB8 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tas  quarrel  behreen  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  gaye  rise  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir 
Homphrey  Mackworth,  a  Welch  member, 
entided,  •<  A  Vmdicatioii  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Commons  of  England.  *  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lond.,  1701."  The  work  is  divided  mto 
four  chapters,  bearing  the  following  titles, 
which  BufOdently  unfold  the  author's  pur- 
pose :-*l.  Of  the  nature  and  excellency  of 
the  goyemment  of  £n|^d,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  2.  Of  the  establishment  of 
public  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  and 
how  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  people 
are  thereby  secured.  3.  Of  the  security  to 
the  public  from  the  establishment  and  use 
of  the  king's  councils.  4.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the  Lords 
and  Conunons  upon  impeachments. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Lords  was  taken  up 
against  Sir  Humphrey  in  a  work  entitled 
"A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  and  Preroga- 
tiYes  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of 
Lords ;  wherein  a  late  discourse,  entitled  *  A 
Vbdication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England/  is  considered.    Folio.    Lond. 
1701."    Jn  this  production,  which  was  pro 
bably  by  Lord  Somen,  the  proceedings  m 
&e  matter  of  the  impeachments  form  a  lead- 
ing topic,  and  it  concludes  with  the  following 
obsenrations :— ''That  woful  experience  has 
taught  us  that  nothing  ever  succeeded  well 
in  this  nation  when  there  was  any  clashing 
or  unhappy  difference  either  between  the 
King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for 
that  has  several  times  been  the  occasion  of 
bloody  wars  in  England,  and  has  ever  run 
even  ihe  whole  kingdom  upon  the  brink  of 
rain.    Secondly.  When  there  was  no  good 
correspondence  between  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons,  as  in  the  example  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  which  in  four  days'  time, 
by  thinking  to  abate  the  power  of  the  Lords, 
changed  fiom  an  aiistocncy  to  an  absolute 


monarchy;  and  where  the  Commons  have 
since  experienced  that  the  little  finger  of  an 
absolute  prince  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
many  nobles.  Thirdly.  When  the  Commons 
were  at  variance  among  themselves ;  for  that 
is  dividing  a  house  against  itself  in  the  literal 
sense,  which  cannot  long  subsist  under  such 
dangerous  symptoms  of  approaching  ruin." 

De  Foe^  thinking  that  Sir  Humphrey  had 
overlooked,  or  not  properly  stated  the  rights 
of  the  people,  seised  that  occasion  for  com- 
posing the  following  valuable  treatise,  of 
which  Mr  Chalmers  observes,  "  Every  lover 
of  liberty  must  be  pleased  with  the  perusal 
of  a  treatise,  which  vies  with  Mr  Locke's 
&mous  tract  in  power  of  reasoning,  and  is 
superior  to  it  in  the  graces  of  style."  An- 
other biographer  of  De  Foe  observes,  that 
"  Those  misguided  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  continually  broaching  so  many 
dangerous  doctrines  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  would  do  well  to  observe  with 
what  temperate  and  grave  delicacy  this  dif- 
ficult subject  has  been  treated  by  an  old 
Whig,  and  a  keen  one,  in  these  masterly 
pages." 

In  1769,  during  the  contest  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr  Wilkes,  who  was 
refiised  his  seat,  although  repeatedly  re- 
turned by  his  constituents,  it  was  judged 
seasonable  to  reprint  this  work.  It  was 
accordingly  pubHshed  in  octavo  by  R.  Bald- 
win, in  Paternoster  row,  accompanied  by 
**  Some  Distinguished  Characters  of  a  Parlia- 
ment-Man, by  the  same  Author ;"  with  the 
following  spirited  Dedication  "  To  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London  :— 

**  Gentlemen,-*When  with  a  disinterested- 
ness and  public  spirit,  which  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  noble  characters  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  public-spirited  times,  you 
lately  petitioned  the  three  branches  of  the 


legiskture  not  to  put  the  badge  of  slaTeiy  on 
your  feUow-sofajectB  by  ihe  exieniion  of  tbe 
Excise  Laws,  every  true  lover  of  liberty  wae 
filled  wiUi  tbe  greatest  reneration  and  the 
wannest  gratitude  towards  yon.  But  the 
Chorions  light  yon  there  appeavad  in^  waeloo 
bright  not  to  raise  the  envy  and  malevolenoe 
of  some ;  they,  therefore,  with  indostry,  pro- 
pagated that  you  had  acted  against  tlM  Con- 
gtlftitiofl  Iti  petitloiiiiig  Us  Mi|ie«ty ;  and 
som^  it  I  km  hiform«i  tigJiC,  who  Might  td 
have  kndWA  fh6  Constittitioii  better,  talked 
in  vety  high  t^Pffls.  tt  Was  a  Inatttt ,  not 
only  of  mrprise,  btil  of  ooneem,  thAt  ^e 
^ple  in  ^efil  ihotdd  be  ao  fiule  ao> 
qnlinted  with  die  Coftstlttition,  that  they 
should,  M  too  many  Ad,  ikU  ta  wldk  dan* 
gmons,  ttAeoAititatioiut,  and,  Itideed,  absurd 
ndtion^.  Th6  fepnntingi  ^efeflire,  of  thia 
elcelleiit  piece  at  the  edebrated  Danid  De 
Poe,  who  saeos  to  hATO  mideMtood  as  well 
ai  an/  Biin  th«  dfll  cOliiiitatioii  of  tho 
kingdoin,  whefrfn  the  nature  of  out  tonad- 1 
ttition  li  sot  in  the  dearest  1i|^  npon  sdf-  " 
evident  prifldplen,  and  the  orif^nal  power  of 
die  GoUeetife  body  of  the  people  aeeerted, 
seottol  to  be  Uftogedier  eeasoneble  end  ^ 


ting.  In  this  piece,  gendemen,  is  ptoved, 
with  sndi  reason  as  cannot  he  giinaajd, 
that  your  petitioning  the  Kng,  after  you  lad 
fiuled  in  yonr  petition  to  the  two  ote 
brandiea  of  the  legislature,  was  trdy  eoa- 
atiMaenlf  ratiftual,  *ni^  jiMtidftuff. 

"  The  design  of  reprinting  this  pees  ii  to 
heep  alive  the  original  right  of  the  peopk^ 
that  no  fidse  reasonings  nor  any  artftdinn- 
miatiotti  inay  evef  OMoguidi  IL  It  by 
dierelbre»  wKh  propriety  addrened  fo  ttii 
body  of  men  whidi  has  always  slood^  lb 
Moses  in  the  gap,  against  aQ  eneroafllmiaiii 
on  the  Hbertiee  of  the  people,  and  to  i»hidi 
the  nation  hitiierto  owes  its  freedota  tod 
pfospefily.  Yoor  late  pfOceedingB,  geaw 
men,  show  that  you  siHl  prorterve  ihst  iiidtf- 
pendency,  that  spirited  firmnees,  tfaat  jtnl 
and  unbiassed  resolve,  whldi  are  the  Itm 
si^ports  of  fiber^.  with  an  entile  veettt- 
tion  ibt  J^our  conduct, 

"  I  am,  gentietneu, 
«  Your  most  obe^ent  humble  seraat, 

**  A  Fbu»«w  CiTim." 
V  IHc  ddef  taagisMte  ei  thit  timi  WAS 

the  p*Motie  AMewin  BeeUbrt. 


•*im^ 
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THfi  ORIGINAL  POWER,  8cc 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  KINO. 


SiK,— It  is  not  the  least  of  the  eztraordinftrieU  of 
jojxT  Majesty*!  chaneter,  that  as  ybii  are  King 
of  Toni'  people,  so  jrou  are  the  people's  King. 

This  Utle,  as  it  is  the  ifiost  glorious,  so  iB  it 
the  most  indisputable  in  the  world.  . 

God bimieuappointed  the  prophet  proclaimed, 
but  the  peotrie*a  assent  was  the  finisliing,  the 
rojal  adthority  of  the  first  King  of  Israel. 

Yout  Majesty,  among  all  the  blessiligs  of  your 
fd^  ha*  restored  ii&,  tA  the  best  of  all  our 
enjoymeuta,  the  fall  liberty  of  original  right  in  its 
actings  and  exercite. 

Ponner  t^igns  hatre  invaded  it,  and  the  last 
thouffht  it  totally  suppressed ;  but  as  liberty  re- 
vived undef  your  Majesty's  jast  authority,  this 
(lower  ehe  brought  for&. 

The  author  m  theae  sheets  huinbly  hopes,  that 
what  youi'  Majesty  haft  so  gloriously  restored, 
what  ottr  laws  and  constitution  have  declared 
and  settled^  and  what  truth  and  justice  openly 
appear  for,  he  may  be  allowed  to  tdndicate. 

Your  Msyesty  knows  too  well  the  nature  of 
golreraaMBi  to  tllink  it  at  all  the  less  honourable 
er  the  more  Brecariout,  ibr  being  devdved  from 
and  eeoired  ra  the  oenaoiit  «f  your  fi«ople. 

The  pretence  of  pafriarehia  authority,  had  It 
reaDy  an  ariaterrupled  saccesdoii,  can  never  be 
smarted  against  the  demonstrated  practice  of 
au  naliMa»  mti  beUig  also  divested  of  the  efaief 
mpport  it  might  have  had«  If  that  suecesaion 
could  have  hSen  ^ved,  the  aatliofHy  of  go- 
vernors, Jure  tMto,  haa  siuA  ignomiBiensly  to 
the  groiUM^  aa  a  prepotteroua  and  inoonsiitent 
kmrv 

And  yett  if  9o*  pepuB  be^  as  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, ve»  ddi  jwtt  Mi^asty'a  rigbt  to  tiieae 
lungdomsj/ao'e  dxomo,  is  more  plain  than  any  of 
your  predeoeaaora. 

How  happy  are  these  nations,  after  all  the  op- 
pressiohs  axra  tyranny  of  arbitrtfy  rulers,  to  ob- 
tain a  King  who  reigns  by  the  universal  voice  of 
the  people,  and  has  the  greatest  share  in  their 
affecfbons  that  ever  ant  prince  enjoyed,  Queen 
Elisabeth  only  excited 

And  how  vahi  dte  the  attempta  of  a  ne^hbour- 
ing  Prince  to  nurse  up  a  contemptible  impc^ure, 
upon  the  pretence  oif  fottnhig  a  claim  on  the 
foundation  of  btit  a  pretended  succession,  against 
the  eonaeat  of  the  general  suffrage  of  the  nation. 

To  what  purpose  shall  all  the  proofii  of  his 
leeitimacy  be,  supposing  it  could  be  made  out, 
when  the  universal  voice  of  the  people,  alreadv 
eipreaaed  in  enaeted  lawa,  ah^  answef i  we  wiu 
not  have  tUs  man  to  reign  over  no. 

yiacf  llda  aflMion  of  vour  Mjoola  eottfitme  to 
the  latest  hour  of  your  life,  aad  may  your  aolte- 


ihction  be  such  as  may  eonrinea  tiie  world  tlMkl 
the  diiefast  flilidty  of  a  Crown  eombta  hi  the 
aflbetions,  ai  the  first  authority  Of  H  derltei  froid 
tiie  eonseot  of  tfao  peoplo. 


TO  THfi  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEM- 
PORAL, AND  THE  COMMONS  01^ 
ENGLAND. 

My  Lords  and  Gentleniite, 
Thi  vindicatloii  of  the  originid  rigHt  of  kll  Aen 
to  the  govemmetit  of  themselves  is  So  fitf  from  a 
derogation  from«  that  it  is  a  eonfirmatioU  of,  your 
legal  authority. 

Your  lordships,  Wh6  a^  Of  the  hobOity,  have 
your  origfaial  rights,  you^  titles,  add  d^poitiea, 
from  the  greatness  of  your  shares  tn  the  freeholds 
of  the  nation.  If  inerlt  has  raised  my  of  youf 
ancestors  to  distiiigui^fain|^  honour!,  or  tf  the 
Ayyal  llivoiir  Of  princes  Has  dignified  iMniiies,  it 
haa  always  been  thougfht  fit  to  bestow,  or  to  en^ 
Me  them  to  purchase  a  portioh  of  the  i^ehold 
of  England  to  be  ilnneled  to  the  said  titles,  to 
mAji  suca  dignities  ratioilid,  aav^ell  as  to  suppoft 
the  succession  of  hotionf  . 

From  hence  yoti  ta^  Ideated  vrith  soyereigA  ju« 
dicature,  as  being  the  properest  to  be  trusted 
With  the  distributkm  of  justice  hi  that  couutij  of 
Which  yoti  were  supposed  to  have,  add  odce  Bed, 
the  principal  propnetv. 

From  hetice  yoii  sit  in  Parliament  as  a  b^ai^oh 
of  our  Constitution,  being  part  of  the  ColleetiVe 
bodf,  representing  no  b<ray  but  yourSeWes,  and 
aa  a  testfanony  fliat  th^  origbu  of  al!  pOWe^ 
centres  hi  the  whole. 

The  rest  of  the  freeholders  had  origbAtly  A 
right  to  sit  there  irith  you,  but  being  too  nUmfef- 
ous  a  body,  they  have  long  since  agteed,  that 
whenever  the  K^  thinks  fit  to  advise  vHth  hU 
people,  they  wfll  choose  k  certain  few  Out  of  thei^ 
great  body  to  meet  togethei'  vrith  your  lordshipl 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  orighial  of  parliaill^iits, 
and  here,  if  power  at  any  time  lueets  vrith  a  isesa, 
if  government  and  thrones  become  vacant,  to  thld 
or^al  an  power  of  coutse  returns.  This  hi 
the  happy  centre  it  the  great  drcle  Of  bOUtical 
order. 

From  hence,  at  the  Ittto  revolution,  wlien  the 
Khig  deserted  the  admhdstration,  and  his  present 
Majesty  was  in  anna  hi  England,  nature  directed 
the  people  to  have  r(K»rarse  to  your  lordsliips^ 
and  to  aesfre  youf  appearance  aA  the  heads  of 
the  great  eollective  body ;  and  all  the  champions 
for  tne  great  arguments  of  divine  right  could  not 
in  that  exigence  have  recourse  to  one  precedent, 
nor  to  one  rule  of  prOceedhig,  but  what  nature 
would  have  dictated  to  the  meanest  judgment. 
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vis.  that  the  nation  heioff  left  without  a  pver- 
nor,  the  proprietors  should  meet  to  consider  of 
another. 

And  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  are  the  representatives  of  your  country, 
yon  are  this  great  collective  hody  in  miniature, 
you  are  an  abridgment  of  the  many  volumes  of 
the  English  nation. 

To  vou  they  have  trusted,  Jointly  with  the  King 
and  the  LortU,  the  power  of  makmg  laws,  raising 
taxes,  and  impeaching  crimhals ;  but  how?  it  is 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
whose  representatives  you  are. 

All  your  power  is  yours,  as  you  are  a  ftill  and 
Iree  representative.  I  nowhere  attempt  to  prove 
what  powers  you  have  not ;  possibly  the  extent 
of  your  legal  authority  was  never  fully  under- 
stood, nor  have  you  ever  thought  fit  to  explom 
it.  But  this  I  may  be  bold  to  advance,  that 
whatever  powers  you  have,  or  may  have,  you 
oannot  exercise  but  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  you  may  ei^oy  them  as  their  re- 
presentatives, and  for  tlieir  use. 

All  this  is  not  said  to  lessen  your  authority ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  interest  of  any  English  free- 
holder to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament. 

You  are  the  conservators  of  our  liberties,  the 
expositors  of  our  laws,  the  leviers  of  our  taxes, 
and  the  redressers  of  our  grievances,  the  King's 
best  coundUors,  and  the  people's  last  refuge. 

But  if  you  are  dissolved,  for  you  are  not  im- 
mortal, or  if  you  are  deceived,  for  you  are  not 
infallible,  it  was  never  yet  supposed,  till  very 
lately,  that  all  power  dies  with  you. 

You  may  die,  but  the  people  remain ;  you  may 
be  dissolved,  and  all  immediate  right  may  cease ; 
power  may  have  its  intervals,  and  crowns  their 
interregnum,  but  original  power  endures  to  the 
same  eternity  the  worid  endures  to ;  and  while 
there  is  a  people  there  may  be  a  legal  authority 
delegated,  though  all  succession  of  substituted 
power  were  at  an  end. 

Nor  have  I  advanced  any  new  doctrine,  no- 
thing but  what  is  as  ancient  as  nature,  and  bom 
into  the  world  with  our  reason.  And  I  think  it 
would  bo  a  sin  against  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land  to  suggest  that  they  would  be  oflTended 
either  with  the  doctrine  or  with  the  author,  since 
it  is  what  their  own  authority  is  built  upon,  and 
what  the  laws  of  England  have  giveh  their  assent 
unto  by  confirming  the  acts  of  the  last  collective 
bodv  of  the  people,  from  whence  the  present 
settlement  of  uie  nation  does  derive 

Wherefore  I  make  no  apology  for  protection  or 
fkvour  as  to  the  foot ;  as  to  language,  I  am  ready 
to  ask  pardon  if  I  offend,  declaring  my  intention 
is  neither  for  nor  against  either  person  or  party. 
As  there  is  but  one  interest  in  the  nation,  1  wish 
there  were  but  one  party,  and  that  party  would 
adhere  to  unbiassed  justice,  and  pursue  the  ho- 
nour and  interest  of  the  protestant  reUgion  and  the 
English  liberty. 

I  have  observed,  when  interest  obliges  any 
person  or  party  to  defend  the  cause  they  have  es- 
poused, thev  please  themselves  with  fancying 
they  conceal  their  private  designs  by  covering 
their  discourses  with  gay  titles.  Like  a  ate  act 
of  parliament,  which  in  the  preamble  calls  itself, 


An  Act  for  the   Relief  of  Creditors,  but  !a  iti 
effect  was  really  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Debtors. 

Thus  some  gentlemen  place  fine  spedoos  titles 
on  their  books,  as  '  Jwra  PopvU  AmfUaou,*  *  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  ol 
England,*  and  *  A  Vindication  of  the  R^ts  of 
the  Lords,'  and  the  like ;  and  with  laige  sj^  high 
encomiums  upon  the  excellency  of  our  oonstitii- 
tion,  treat  the  levity  of  some  people's  judgments 
with  fine  notions;  whereas  the  true  enid  snd 
design  is  defending  the  interest  and  psrty  they 
have  espoused. 

The  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  people,  understood  by  the  nsme 
of  the  Commons  of  England  in  Pariiament,  ii  a 
great  point ;  and  so  plam  are  their  rights,  that 
It  Is  no  extraordinary  task  to  defend  them.  But 
for  any  man  to  advance,  that  they  are  so  aoguat 
an  assembly  that  no  objection  ought  to  be  made 
to  their  actions,  nor  no  reflection  upon  their 
conduct,  though  the  fiict  be  true,  and  thai  it  is 
not  to  be  examined  whether  the  thing  ssid  be 
true,  but  what  authority  the  person  speaUng  hat 
to  say  it,  is  a  doctrine  wholly  new,  and  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  badge  of  more  slavery  to  our  own 
representatives  than  ever  the  people  of  Eoglsnd 
owes  them,  or  than  ever  they  themselves  expectei 

This,  therefore,  together  with  some  invasions 
of  the  people's  rights  made  public  by  aevetal 
modem  authors,  are  the  reasons  why  I  have 
adventured,  being  wholly  disinterested  and  un- 
concerned either  for  persons  or  parties,  to  mske 
a  short  essay  at  declaring  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England,  not  representatively  but  col- 
lectively conndered. 

And  with  due  deference  to  the  representative 
bodv  of  the  nation,  I  hope  I  may  say,  it  oaa  be 
no  diminution  of  their  rights  to  assert  the  rights 
of  that  body  from  whom  they  derive  the  powen 
and  privileges  of  their  House,  and  whidi  are  the 
very  foundation  of  their  being.  For  if  the  ori- 
ginal right  of  the  people  be  overthrown,  the 
power  of  Uie  representative,  which  is  subseqaent 
and  subordinate,  must  die  of  ttael£ 

And  because  I  have  to  do  rather  with  reaaon 
and  the  nature  of  the  tUng,  than  with  laws  and 
precedents,  I  shall  make  but  very  little  use  of 
authors  and  quotations  of  statutes,  since  fonds- 
mentals  and  principles  are  superior  to  Uwi  or 
examplea. 

To  come  directlv  to  what  I  design  in  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  it  is  necessarv  to  lay  down  some 
maxims,  others  than  what  a  ute  uithor  (Sir  U. 
Mackworth)  has  furnished  us  with. 

1.  Sabu  PopnU  guprema  Ler,  all  govennMOt, 
and  consequently  our  whole  consututioa,  was 
originally  designra,  and  is  maintained,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  people's  property,  who  are  thegovened. 

2.  That  all  the  members  of  Government, 
whether  King,  Lords,  or  Commons,  if  thev  invert 
the  great  end  of  their  institution,  the  public  good, 
cease  to  be  in  the  same  public  capacity. 

"  And  pofwn  retreatt  to  its  ori|^l. 

3.  That  no  collective  or  representative  body 
of  men  whatsoever.  In  matters  of  politics  any 
more  than  reUgioOt  are  or  ever  have  been  ioM- 

lUble. 
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4.  That  reason  is  the  teft  and  tonch-stone  of 
laws,  and  that  all  law  or  power  that  is  contra- 
dictory to  reason,  is,  iptofaeto^  v<Hd  in  itself  and 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 

These  four  generals  run  through  the  whole 
following  discourse. 

Some  other  mazinm  less  general  are  the  con^ 
sequence  of  these,  as- 
First,  That  such  laws  as  are  agreeable  to  rea- 
son and  justice  being  once  made,  are  binding 
both  to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  either  sepa- 
rately or  conjunctively,  till  they  are  actuidly 
repealed  in  due  form. 

That  if  either  of  the  three  powers  do  dispense 
with,  suspend,  or  otherwise  break  any  of  the 
known  laws  so  made,  they  injure  the  constitution ; 
and  the  power  so  acting  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  the  other  powers  not  concurring  according  to 
what  is  lately  allowed,  that  every  branch  of  power 
is  designed  as  a  check  upon  each  other. 

But  if  all  the  three  powers  should  join  such 
sn  irregular  action,  the  constitution  suffers  a 
convulsion,  dies,  and  Is  dissolved  of  course. 

Nor  does  ft  suflBce  to  say,  that  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  can  do  no  wrong,  since  the  mu- 
tual  consent  of  parties,  on  which  that  foolish 
maxim  is  grounded,  does  not  extend  to  every 
action  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  capable  of 


1 1  There  are  laws  which  respect  the  common 
rights  of  ^e  people,  as  they  are  the  parties  to 
be  governed,  and  with  respect  to  these  the  King 

I  can  do  no  wrong,  but  all  is  laid  upon  his  minis- 
ters, who  are  accountable. 

II  And  there  are  laws  which  particularly  respect 
<  the  constitution;  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, as  they  are  the  parties  governing.    In  this 

i|  regard  each  branch  may  wrong  and  oppress  the 
other,  or  altogether  may  do  wrong  to  the  people 
they  are  made  to  govern. 
\\  The  King  may  mvade  the  people's  properties, 
and  iS  the  Lords  and  Commons  omit  to  def  ::nd 
and  protect  them,  they  all  do  wrong,  by  a  tadt 
approving  those  abuses  they  ought  to  oppose. 

The  Commons  may  extend  their  power  to  an 

exorbitant  deffree  in  imprisoning  the  subjects, 

1 1   dispensing  with  the  Haoea$  Corpus  Act,  ^ving 

ft   unlimited  power  to  their  serjeant  to  oppress  the 

i   people  in  his  custody,  withholding  writs  of  elec- 

j    ttoo  from  boroughs  and  towns  and  several  other 

ways ;  which  if  they  are  not  checked  either  by 

'    the  King  or  the  Lords,  they  are  altoffether  parties 

to  the  wrong,    and  the  subject  is  apparently 

,    injured. 

1 1       The  Lords  may  err  in  judicature,  and  deny 
'    justice  to  the  Commons,  or  delay  it  upon  punc- 
,    tfllios  and  studied  occasions,  and  if  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Commons  take  care  to  prevent  it, 
delinquents  are  excused  and   criminals  encou- 
'   raged,  and  all  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  com- 
mon justice. 

Tlut  to  prevent  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  in  matters  of  dispute  the  single  power 
should  be  governed  by  the  johit,  and  tluit  nothing 
should  so  be  insisted  upon  as  to  break  the  cor- 
respondence. 
That,  the  three  should  be  directed  by  the  law; 
'    and,  where  that  is  silent,  by  reason. 

That  every  person  concerned  in  the  law  is  in 
.    his  measure  a  judge  of  the  reason,  and  therefore 

I 


in  his  proper  place  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give 
his  reason  in  case  of  dissent. 

That  every  sinf^e  power  has  an  absolute  ne- 
gative upon  the  acts  of  the  other ;  and  if  the 
people,  who  are  without  doors,  find  reason  to 
object,  they  may  do  it  by  petition. 

But  because,  under  pretence  of  petitioning,  se- 
ditious, and  turbulent  people  may  foment  disturb- 
ances, tumults,  and  disorders,  tiie  subject's  right 
of  petitioning  being  yet  recognised  and  preserved, 
the  circumstances  of  such  petitions  are  regulated 
by  laws  as  to  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  the 
persons  petitioning. 

But  the  laws  nave  nowhere  prescribed  the 
petitioners  to  any  form  of  words,  and  therefore 
no  pretence  of  indecency  of  expression  can  be  so 
criminal  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  constitution, 
because,  though  it  may  deserve  the  resentment 
of  the  petitioned,  yet  it  is  not  an  illegal  act,  nor 
a  breach  of  any  law. 

And  yet  the  representative  body  of  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  bantered  or  affronted  ncdtner,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  private  person  with- 
out doors  who  finds  cause  to  petition  ^em. 

But  if  any  expression  be  offensive  to  the  House, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  persons  who  are  con- 
cerned therein  should  be  required  to  explain 
themselves ;  and  it,  upon  such  explanation,  the 
House  find  no  satisfoction  as  to  the  particular 
afiVont,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  as  the  law 
directs,  but  not  otherwise. 

And  to  me  the  sflence  of  the  law  in  that  case 
seems  to  imply,  that  rejecting  the  petition  is  a 
contempt  due  to  any  indecencv  of  that  nature, 
and  as  much  resentment  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  requires;  but,  as  to  breaking  in  upon 
personal  liberty,  which  is  a  thing  the  law  is  so 
tender  of,  and  has  made  so  strong  a  fence  about, 
I  dare  not  affirm  it  is  a  justifiable  procedure,  no, 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  alleged  that  it  has  been  practised  by  all 
parliaments,  which  is  to  me  far  from  an  argument 
to  prove  the  legality  of  it. 

I  think  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  legally  punished  for  a  crime  which 
there  is  no  law  to  prosecute.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prosecute  a  man  for  indecency  of 
expression  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  renudns  a  doubt  with  me  how  they  can, 
be  legally  punished. 

Precedents  are  of  use  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment where  the  laws  are  sflent  in  thinffs  relating 
to  themselves,  and  are  doubtless  a  sumctent  au- 
thority to  act  fitmi.  But  whether  any  precedent, 
usage,  or  custom  of  anybody  of  men  whatever, 
can  make  a  thing  lawful  whic^  the  laws  have  ex- 
pressly forbid,  remains  a  doubt  with  me. 

It  were  to  be  wished  some  of  our  parliaments 
would  think  fit,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  dear  up 
the  point  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  case  of  imprisonmg  suoh  as  are  not  of  their  House, 
that  having  the  matter  stated  by  tho<<e  who  are 
the  onlv  expositors  of  our  laws,  we  might  be 
troubled  with  no  more  leffion  libels  to  teU  them 
what  is  or  is  not  legal  in  their  proceedings. 

The  good  of  the  people  governed  is  the  end  of 

all  government,  and  the  reason  and  original  of 

eovemors ;  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is  that  it 

has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  this 

I  in  particular,  that  if  the  mal-administratioa  of 


goveraora  hate  emteoded  to  ijrvmy  and  oppref- 
don,  to  destroctioD  of  ri|^t  and  justice,  over- 
throwing the  oonftitntkni^  and  abuain|  the  peo- 
ple, the  people  hate  thought  it  lawral  to  le- 
asfttme  the  right  of  goremment  in  their  own 
hands,  and  to  reduce  their  goremors  to  reason. 
The  present  happj  restoring  of  our  Uberty 
and  eonstitntion  is  owing  to  this  ftudamental 
Biailni,— 

"  That  Kino,  whan  ihtj  dMeead  to  tynanj, 
DiMolTe  the  bond  sad  Imts  the  tulgect  fm  * 

If  the  people  are  justifiable  fn  this  prooednre 
agaUist  the  lung,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  censured 
if  I  waft  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me  whether 
they  hate  not  the  sane  right  in  the  same  cases 
against  any  of  the  three  heads  of  the  constitution, 
I  dare  not  answer  In  the  negstire. 

I  nay  be  aflowed  to  suppose  anything  which  Is 
possible ;  and  I  will  therdbre  venture  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  late  Ring's  reign  the  House  of  Com- 
moos  then  sitting  had  voted  the  restoration  of 
popery  in  England,  hi  compliance  with  the  King's 
inclination. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  had  been  lawfial  for  the 
grand  juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  free- 
holders of  any  county,  or  of  every  county,  to 
have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commmons  not  to 
proceed  m  giving  up  their  religion  and  laws. 

And  in  case  of  reftisal  there,  they  might  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Lords  not  to  have  passed  such 
a  bin. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  mleht  peti- 
tion the  Ring,  and  put  him  In  mind  <^his  coro- 
nation engagement 

And  in  case  tit  reftisal  to  that  petition,  they 
might  petition  the  Ring  again  to  dissolve  the 
pariiament,  or  otherwise  to  protect  their  liberties 
and  religion. 

And  if  all  these  peaceable  applications  bUed,  I 
doubt  not  but  they  might  associate  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  any  invasion  of  their 
liberties  and  religion,  and  apply  themselves  to 
any  neighbouring  power  or  potentate  for  assist- 
ance and  protection. 

If  this  be  not  true,  I  can  give  but  a  slender 
account  of  our  late  revolution ;  which  neverthe- 
less  I  think  to  be  founded  upon  the  exact  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  justice. 

Nor  will  the  pretence  of  indecency  of  expres- 
sion be  any  argument  to  bar  the  subject  of  his 
r^ht  of  petitioning,  or  justiiy  the  ill  treatment 
of  such  petitioners;  for  the  case  exceedingly 
dHlbrs  from  the  supposed  case  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  complaint  which  a  late  author 
brings  In,  desiring  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  turn 
his  plausible  speeches  into  righteous  decrees. 

First  of  an,  the  freehoMers  of  Ei^land  stand 
hi  a  different  capacity  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  who  are  their  trustees,  their  attorneys, 
their  representatives,  from  that  of  a  eonplahnnt 
in  chancery  to  the  judge  of  that  court. 

Secondly.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  right  by 
law  to  commit  for  personal  affronts  oC^red  In 
court.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons  have 
the  same  right  by  hnr  I  know  not,  nor  wfll  un- 
dertake  to  determine;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
any  worthy  member  has  yet  attempted  to  prove 
theyhave. 


I  Thirdly.  This  is  arguinip  IhiDi  tiie  iaierior 
court  to  the  Parliamefit  of  England,  wlddi  is 
ittreetly  against  Sb-  H.  M.*s  kle  positioii,  tA.  4, 
where  he  had,  as  I  suppose,  forgot  fliat  he  bad 
laid  us  down  this  rule :— 

"  When  there  is  occasion  to  debate  coacenung 
these  superior  powers  of  Ring,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, we  must  not  amie  like  kwyen  in  'West 
mhister  haU,  from  the  narrow  ioundstion  of 
private  canses  of  smun  and  Anm,  but  Ukestatei- 
inen  and  senators,  from  the  large  snd  noble  finm- 
dation  of  government  and  the  general  good  of  , 
the  Rinff  and  people.** 

Fonrthly.  But  I  am  also  Informed  IhKt  the 
case  Is  wrong  too,  and  that  ^en  in  tiiaiittstanoe   ' 
the  Lord  Clumcellor  had  no  power  to  commit  to  , 
the  Fleet  unless  It  were  an  alfront,  vtss  oooe^  id  | 
court 

Nor  would  it  be  any  argument  in  the  suppoNd 
case  I  am  upon  for  anybody  to  saj  that  theotts- 
sion  must  concern  thiU  part  at  the  country  ibm 
whence  such  petition  Is  brought,  for  the  intro-  , 
dudng  of  Popery  would  certainly  eonoein  stery 
county  of  England.  I 

And  suppose,  anin,  the  people  thon^  Iheni- 
selves  in  daBger  o?an  hivwion  fron  France,  sod 
thereupon  the  counties  of  Rent  and  Sanet 
should  liave  petitioned  the  House  to  take  them 
Into  consideration,  who,  in  aneh  ease,  were  like 
to  be  tiie  seal  of  the  war,  and  first  expossd  to  the 

enemv ;  would  anybody  say  the  ooeaneo  did  nil 
arise  m  the  oounty  from  whence  such  petition  did 
proceed? 

In  this  universal  right  of  the  people  eoouts 
our  general  safoty,  for,  notwithstanding  sU  the 
beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  exaetsynmetry 
of  its  parts,  about  whkh  some  have  been  so  rery 
d^gant,  this  noble  weU-contrived  system  has 
be^  overwhelmed;  the  government  has  heeo 
hiverted,  the  people's  liberties  have  been  tram- 
pled on,  and  parliaments  have  been  rendered 
nsetcM  and  insignificant :  and  what  has  restored 
us?  The  last  resort  has  been  to  the  pesple; 
vox  dei  has  been  found  there,  not  in  the  repre- 
sentatives, but  in  their  original  the  repreasDted. 

And  what  has  been  the  engine  that  has  Mthe 
nation  on  to  it  ?  Hie  reason  and  nature  of  the 
thing    Reasongdvernsmoa  when  they  are  tts>- 

ters  tit  thefr  senses^  as  nntilrally  aa  firs  ffio 
upwards  or  water  deaconds. 

For  what  Is  it  that  Rii«,  Lotdl,  end  Com- 
mona assemble?  It  is  to  reaaon  together  eos- 
ceming  the  weighty  matters  of  the  tUte,  and  to 
aet  and  do  for  the  good  of  the  people  frhat  ahaU 
be  agreeable  to  reason  and  jnatice. 

I  pant  it  is  reasonabie  that  bw^  brseeh 
dhoukl  be  vested  with  doe  powenb  am  thoie 
powers  be  eqnaUy  distributed* 

But  if  thc^must  be  vested  with  power,  some- 
body must  vest  them  with  it;  If  these  powers 
most  be  distributed,  somebody  must  distribote 
them.  80  that  there  must  bo  some  power  prior 
to  the  power  of  Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons,  ifcr 
which,  as  the  streams  Irom  the  fountain,  the 
power  of  Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons  Is  derived. 

And  what  are  afl  the  ^KiS^rent  terms  which 
statemen  turn  so  oiten  into  fine  words  to  ssrts 
thefr  ends ;  as  reason  of  stilie,  pnbfie  good,  the 
eommoBwealth,  the  EngUdi  eonstitirtioii,  ^ 
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gonmniflDt,  the  laws  of  England,  the  liberties  of 
Eifgiand,  the  fleets,  tbe  armies,  the  militia  of 
Engkod,  the  trade,  the  manufiictareB  of  Eng- 
land ?  All  are  but  several  terms  drawn  from  and 
redueible  to  the  great  term,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. That  is  the  general  which  contains  all 
the  particulars,  and  which  had  all  power  before 
an?  of  the  particulars  had  a  being.  And  from 
this  consideration  it  is  that  some^  who  yet  would 
be  opposers  of  this  doctrine,  say,  when  it  serves 
their  lam,  that  all  the  great  offices  which  have 
the  title  of  England  annexed  to  them  ought  to 
to  be  nominated  and  approved  by  the  people  of 
Eagiand,  as  the  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
High  Admiral  of  En^and,  and  the  like. 

That  power  which  is  original  is  superior ;  God 
is  the  ibuntain  of  aD  power,  and  therefore  is  the 
rapreme :  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  prior  and 
orJjpDal  of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be 
God,  and  be  superior ;  for  all  subsequent  power 
must  be  aulject  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 

The  power  vested  in  the  three  neads  of  our 
constitution  is  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
England,  who  were  a  people  before  tnere  was 
stt<%  a  thing  as  a  constitution. 

And  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  It  was  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
becauae  the  people  were  the  only  original  of  their 
power,  bdng  the  only  power  prior  to  the  con- 
ititntion. 

For  the  public  good  of  the  people,  a  eonsti- 
tation  and  government  was  originally  formed ; 
from  the  mutual  consent  of  these  people  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  this  constitution  are 
derived ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
atitotion,  and  enabling  it  to  answer  the  ends  of 
its  institution  In  the  l^st  manner  possible,  those 
powers  were  divided. 

The  seeond  maxim  is  a  rational  natural  con* 
lequenee  of  the  former,  that  at  the  final,  casual, 
9t  any  other  sleterminatlon  of  this  constitution, 
the  powers  ar«  dissolved,  and  all  authority  must 
derive,  ds  novo,  from  the  first  fountain,  origin, 
tod  eaose  of  all  constitutions,  the  governed,  x 
Now  it  eannot  be  supposed  this  original  foun- 
tain should  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  it  reserves 
s  po#er  of  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  has  the 
•treams  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun- 
tain, and  Invert  its  own  original.  All  such  mo- 
tions are  eccentric  and  unnatural. 

There  most  always  remain  a  supreme  power 
hi  the  orighial  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  delegated  power. 

The  people  of  England  have  delegated  all  the 
eseeutive  power  in  the  King,  the  legislative  hi 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  sovereign 
judieatora  in  the  Lords,  the  remainder  is  re- 
served In  themselves,  and  not  committed,  no  not 
to  their  representatives:  all  powers  delegated 
are  to  one  great  end  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
sad  that  Is  the  public  good.  If  either  or  all  the 
braaehes  to  whom  thU  power  is  delegated  in- 
vert the  deaign,  the  end  of  their  power,  the  right 
they  have  to  that  power  ceases,  and  they  become 
tyrants  aad  uaurpers  of  a  power  they  have  no 
right  to. 

The  Instance  has  been  visible  as  to  kings  In 
oar  days ;  and  history  Is  full  of  precedents  in  all 
aaes  and  in  all  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  in 
PirtQgal,bi  Siredeland,  hi  Fhmce,  and  hi  Polnnd. 


But  in  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti- 
cular instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

King  James,  on  the  approach  or  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  tlie 
people  of  England  do  ?  They  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  i  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par- 
liament, so  the  constitution  was  entirely  dis- 
solved. 

The  original  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of  delegating  new 
powers  for  their  future  government,  and  accord- 
ingly made  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  representa- 
tive of  the  people;  and  what  if  I  should  sav 
they  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  ail 
precedent  laws  ? 

It  remains  to  argue  from  ftence,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  their 
representatives  exercise  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  must 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  it  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement. 

I  can  see  no  reason  given  to  confirm  such  a 
position ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
I  persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  upon  the  score 
of  our  mismanagement. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  parliament,  but  all  power  must 
centre  somewhere.  If  it  is  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  it  Is  there  inherently  and  ori- 
ginally, or  it  is  there  by  deputation ;  if  it  be 
there  by  deputation,  then  there  must  be  a  power 
deputing,  and  that  must  be  both  prior  and  con- 
sequently superior  to  the  deputed,  as  before. 

If  we  will  come  off  of  this,  we  must  fly  to  the 
old  weak  refuge  of  a  power ^re  divino,  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  famous  pretenders  to  have  lived 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  whose  foundation  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it ;  I 
should  therefore  have  been  very  glad  that,  for  the 
perfecting  the  defence  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, the  gentlemen  who  have  begun  so  well 
would  have  gone  forward  to  recognize  the  power 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  undoubted 
right  to  judge  of  the  infractions  made  in  their 
constitution,  by  either  parties  abusing  the  parti- 
cular powers  vested  in  them,  and  inverting  them 
by  turning  them  agauist  the  people  they  are  de- 
signed to  defend. 

That  they  would  have  stated  fairly  what  the 
people  of  England  are  to  do,  if  their  represen- 
tatives shall  hereafter  betray  the  liberties  or  re- 
ligion of  the  people  the/  are  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of. 

What  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  is  to 
be  expected,  and  what  by  the  laws  of  our  eoo* 
stitution  are  allowed. 

To  say  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  House  of 
Commons  oan  ever  betrav  toeir  trust,  is  a  com- 
pliment :  no  man  is  bound  to  make  them ;  Avsm- 
futm  ett  errare»  We  have  seen  parliaments  err, 
and  do  what  succeeding  parliaments  have  thought 
fit  to  undo.  And  as  that  which  has  been  may 
be,  so  that  may  be  which  never  has  been  before. 
We  have  seen  parliaments  comply  with  kings 
to  the  ndn  of  the  nation ;  and  we  have  seen  par- 
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liaments  quarrel  with  kings,  to  the  overturning 
of  the  constitution,  dissolving  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  suppressing  the  monarchy. 

We  have  seen  parliaments  concur  so  with  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  princes,  as  to  comply  back- 
ward and  forward,  in  deposing  and  re-enthronIng 
alternately  two  kings  as  often  as  victonr  put 
power  into  their  hands,  I  mean  Henry  VI  and 
Edward  IV,  who  were  kings  and  prisoners  five 
or  six  times,  and  always  the  pariiament  complied 
with  the  conquerors. 

We  have  seen  a  parliament  of  England  con- 
firm the  usurpation  of  Richard  III,  the  great- 
est tyrant  and  most  bloody  man  that  ever  Eng- 
land brought  fort.h. 

We  have  seen  a  parliament  confirm  Henry  VII,  i  party  towards  a  commonwealth,  though  the  treat- 
who  really  had  no  right  at  all  by  succession,  and  ment  they  met  with  from  their  last  two  kings 
rescind  aU  the  precedent  parliament  had  done. 


I  to  dispossess  the  incumbent,  and  commit 
trust  of  government,  de  novo,  upon  that  ftnt  act. 

But  I  choose  rather  to  put  the  argument  opon 

i  total  subversions  of  riffht,  order,  and  defence,  and 

I  am  sure  nobody  wiU  cUspute  it  with  me  there. 

And  here,  if  I  have  any  foresight,  lies  an  ab- 
solute security  for  us  against  that  bug-bear, 
which  so  many  pretend  to  be  frightened  at,  a 
commonwealth. 

The  genius  of  this  nation  has  always  appeared 
to  tend  to  a  monarchy,  a  legal  limited  monarchy ; 
and  having  had  in  the  late  revolution  a  full  aiid 
uninterrupted  liberty,  to  cast  themselves  into 
what  form  of  government  they  pleased,  there 
was  not  discovered  the  least  inehnatioa  in  any 


Afterwards,  in  matters  of  religion.  King  Henry 
VIII  made  a  popish  pariiament  pull  down  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  and  set  up  the  king's,  and 
afterwards  suppress  all  the  religious  bouses  In 
the  nation.  His  son  pulled  up  popery  by  the  roots 
and  planted  the  reformation,  stiu  the  parliament 
complied.  Queen  Mary  re-established  popery, 
and  unravelled  both  the  reformation  of  lUng 
Edward,  and  all  the  acts  of  church  and  state  re- 
lating to  her  mother's  divorce,  and  stQl  the  par- 
liament consented.  One  parliament  voted  Queen 
Mary  legitimate,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  a  bastard ; 
another  pariiament  legitimated  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  repudiated  Queen  Marv.  Queen  Elizabeth 
undid  all  her  sister  had  done,  and  suppressed 
all  tb%  proceedings  of  popery;  and  all  was  by 
authority  of  parliiunent. 

So  that  this  parliamentary  branch  of  power  is 
no  more  in&lUble  than  the  kingly. 

Had  Sir  H.  M.  gone  on  to  have  recognized 
the  people's  right  to  preserve  their  own  liberties 
in  case  of  failure  in  anv  or  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  constituted  power,  he  had  completed  his  vin- 
dication of  the  Commons  of  England,  which  no 
man  could  have  done  better  than  himsel£ 

If,  then,  upon  the  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
intermption  of  common  justice,  the  centre  of 
power  is  in  the  people  a  farliorU  the  people 
are  also  concerned  in  every  degree  of  sndi  a 
sabversion. 

And  it  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the 
world  that  those  who,  upon  a  total  subversion, 
are  the  suiTerers,  and  have  a  right  to  the  re-es- 
tabUshment,  should  have  a  right  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  degree  of  Invasion  made  upon  their 
right,  and  which  tends  to  that  general  sub- 
▼efskHi. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  suppose  that  which 
liaa  aU  the  greater  powers  should  not  have  the 
loaa. 

Can  the  people's  good  be  the  main  and  only 
end  of  government,  and  the  people's  power  be 
the  last  resort  when  government  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  errors  of  governors?  And  have  these 
people  no  right,  not  so  much  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  ruin  of  their  liberties,  till  it  is  absolutely  com- 
pleted  ?    It  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  truth  is,  in  right  reasoning,  the  first  Inva- 
sbn  made  upon  justice,  either  by  the  tacit  or 
actual  assent  of  the  three  heads  of  our  constitu- 
tlon.  Is  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  constitution ; 
and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  the  people  have  a  right 


had  all  in  it  that  could  be  to  put  them  out  of 
love  with  monarchy 

A  commonwealth  can  never  be  introduced, 
but  by  such  invasions  of  right  as  must  make  oar 
constituted  government  impracticable ;  the  rea- 
son is,  because  men  never  willingly  change  for 
the  worst ;  and  the  people  of  England  enjoy  more 
freedom  in  our  regal,  than  any  people  in  the 
world  can  do  in  a  popular  government 

The  people  of  England  can  never  choose  a 
commonwealth  government  till  they  come  to 
desire  less  liberty  than  they  now  enjoy ;  that  is, 
till  they  come  to  be  blind  to  their  own  interest. 
It  is  true  example  is  no  argument ;  bat  1  migfat 
freely  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  last  repobiic  in 
England  to  answer  this  question. 

Whether  the  people  of  England,  during  the 
short  government  of  pariiament  here,  which  vas 
erroneously  ci^ed  a  commonwealth,  did,  or  irbe- 
ther  they  can  under  any  commonwealth  govern- 
ment, founded  never  so  wisdiy,  eiyoy  greater 
privileges  and  advantages  than  under  the  present 
constitution  in  its  full  and  free  exercise,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  excesses  of  kings,  evU  coondOon, 
parties,  and  passions. 

If  any  shall  pretend  that  the  late  parliament  is 
aimed  at  In  this,  I  hope  I  may  have  as  much 
liberty  to  suppose  they  ore  mistaken,  for  the 
days  of  judging  by  inuaido  are  at  an  end. 

If  anythhig  seem  to  lie  that  way,  the  error 
must  be  theirs  who  have  so  mean  thoughts  of 
them  as  to  think  the  coat  will  fit  them;  if  it 
does,  they  are  welcome  to  wear  it.  For  my  put 
I  declare  mvself  to  intend  only  the  bfiqg°V 
things  to  such  a  right  understanding  us  may  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power ;  and  I  hope  I  cw- 
not  offend  any  free  representative  of  the  people 
of  England  in  saying,  thai  what  power  they  have 
they  receive  from  the  people  they  represent,  and 
that  some  powers  do  still  remain  with  the  peopk 
which  they  never  either  diveeted  themselves  o( 
or  committed  to  them. 

Nor  can  I  be  sensible  of  offending,  if  I  s*7' 
that  it  is  possible  for  even  a  House  of  Commou 
to  bein  the  wrong.  It  is  possible  for  a  Houaeot 
Commons  to  be  misled  by  fiu:tions  and  partiei 
It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  bribed  bype&aoos 
and  places,  and  by  either  (^  these  extremes  to 
betray  their  trust,  and  abuse  the  people  who  en- 
trust them ;  and  if  the  people  sboiud  have  no 
redress  In  such  a  case,  then  would  the  nation  be 
in  the  hazard  of  being  rubed  by  their  own  re- 
presentatives.    And  it  is  a  wonder  to  find  it 
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asierted  in  a  certain  treatise,  that  it  ii  not  to  be 

supposed  that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  can 
injure  the  people  who  entrust  them.  There  can 
be  DO  better  way  to  demonstrate  the  posaibiUty 
of  a  thing  than  by  proving  that  it  has  been 
aJreadv. 

And  we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  to  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II,  in  which  we  have  seen 
lists  of  180  members  who  received  private  pen- 
sions from  the  court ;  and  if  anybody  shall  asiE 
whether  that  Parliament  preserved  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  three  branches  of  our  con- 
stitution, in  the  due  distribution  some  have 
mentioned,  I  am  not  afraid  to  answer  in  the 
negative. 

And  why,  even  to  this  day,  are  gentlemen  so 
fond  of  spending  their  estates  to  sit  in  that 
House,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  have  been 
spent  at  a  time  to  be  chosen,  and  now  that  way 
of  procuring  elections  is  at  end,  private  briberies 
and  clandestine  contrivances  are  made  use  of  to 
get  into  that  House?  No  man  would  give  a 
groat  to  sit  where  he  cannot  get  a  groat  honestly 
lor  Bitting,  unless  there  were  either  parties  to  gra- 
tify, profits  to  be  made,  or  interest  to  support. 

If,  then,  these  things  are  possible,  it  seems  to 
me  oot  so  improper  for  the  people,  who  are  the 
original  and  end  of  the  constitution,  and  have 
the  main  concern  in  it,  to  be  very  solicitous  that 
the  due  balance  of  power  be  prcser\'ed  and  de- 
cently; and,  suxsoroing  to  law,  always  to  show 
their  dislike  and  resentment  at  any  public  en- 
croachment  which  either  branch  of  the  consti- 
tution shall  make  on  each  other,  or  on  the  whole, 
be  '1  by  their  own  representatives  or  anywhere 
else. 

If  it  is  expected  that  I  should  descend  to  par- 
ticular matters  debated  between  the  two  Houses 
in  the  last  session  of  this  present  Parliament, 
such  expectants  will  be  deceived ;  I  shall  not 
meddle  with  a  ease  which  appears  so  difficult  to 
be  decided,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliadlent 
could  not  agree  about. 

And  since,  as  I  said  before,  every  person  who 
takes  upon  him  to  speak  to  or  of  the  Parliament 
ought  to  have  liberty  to  explain  himself,  so  I  have 
taken  that  liberty  in  the  prefitce  to  this  book,  to 
which  I  refer.  Bat  this  in  general  I  may  say,  for 
I  am  npon  generals,  and  shall  keep  to  them  with- 
out any  relation  to  particular  cases. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  England,  who 
have  so  mnch  concern  in  the  good  agreement  of 
their  governors,  can  see  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament at  any  time  dash  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  King,  or  the  King  with  them,  or  en- 
l^ach  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  be  unconcerned,  and  not  express  their 
fears. 

If  any  feDow-subject  be  impeached,  to  see  the 
disputes  between  the  two  Houses  about  punc- 
tilios of  form  interrupt  the  due  and  orcunary 
course  of  justice,  so  that  a  criminal  cannot  be 
detected,  nor  an  innocent  man  be  justified,  but 
such  impeachments  shall  lie  as  a  brand  upon  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  person,  which  is  a 
punishment  worse  than  his  crime  deserved,  if 
he  were  guilty.  These  are  ii^uries  to  the  sub- 
ject in  genenU,  and  they  cannot  be  easy  to  see 
ihenu 

^'e  have  a  great  cry  against  an  evil  ministry. 


the  noise  of  wliich  is  so  great  as  it  drowns  the 
complaints  of  the  people ;  but  I  dare  say  none  oi 
the  people  of  England  would  be  against  having 
due  resentments  shown,  and  legal  punishments 
inflicted  with  impartial  justice,  mnere  the  persons 
appear  guHtv;  but  if  inquiry  after  disorders  ai 
home  should  delay  taking  care  of  our  safety 
abroad,  if  private  clashings  and  disputes  between 
parties  and  interests  should  take  up  the  hours 
which  are  due  to  the  emergency  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  people  of  England  will  be  very  ill  served ;  and 
the  persons  concerned,  whoever  they  are,  will  be 
able  to  give  but  a  sorrv  account  to  the  country 
that  employed  them  of  the  trust  they  had  com- 
mitted to  them ;  not  that  delinquents  should  not 
be  punished,  or  evil  ministers  impeached ;  but, 
as  our  Saviour  says  in  another  case,  these  things 
ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  have  Idft  the  other 
undone. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  the  manner  of  fixing 
guOt  upon  a  person,  or  a  party,  by  vote ;  that  the 
Lords  denying  a  free  conference  wa»  a  delay  of 
justice,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  good  corres- 
pondence, &c.,*  and  refusing  to  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  one  impeached  lord,  because  another  lord 
not  impeached  had  affronted  the  House  ? 

Truly  I  shall  venture  to  say  nothing  of  it  but 
this,  that  the  clashings  and  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  are  things  our  enemies  rejoice  at, 
and  the  people  of  England  are  very  sorry  for.  Who 
are  in  the  right  of  it  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth 
must  answer  for  me,  who  says,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  a  majority  of  so  numerous  a  body  of 
gentlemen  can  be  influenced  against  reason  and 
justice,  but  at  the  same  time  supposes  the  Lords 
may,  by  receiving  articles  of  impeachment  to-day, 
and  appointing  to  try  them  forty  years  hence,  or 
else  to-morrow  mornfaig  at  Truro  in  Cornwall. 

If  he  means  that  it  is  not  probable,  I  readfly 
allow  it ;  but  if  he  means  that  it  is  not  possble,  I 
cannot  agree,  for  the  reasons  and  examples  afore- 
said. And  If  it  be  but  possible,  it  is  not  reason, 
able  the  liberty  and  safety  of  England  diould  be 
exposed  even  to  a  possibility  of  disaster,  and 
therefore  reason  and  justice  allow,  that  when  .all 
delegated  powers  fail  or  expure,  when  governors 
devour  the  people  they  should  protect,  and  when 
parliaments,  if  ever  that  unhappy  time  should 
come  again,  should  be  either  destroyed,  or,  which 
is  IS  bad,  be  corrupted,  and  betray  the  people 
they  represent,  the  people  themselves,  who  are  i 
the  original  of  all  delegated  power,  have  an  un-  \ 
doubted  right  to  defend  their  lives,  liberties,  pro-  > 
perties,  reugion,  and  laws,  against  all  manner  of 
invasion  or  treachery,  be  it  foreign  or  domes- 
tic ;  the  constitution  is  dissolved,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason  act  of  course  according  to 
the  following  system  of  government  :— 

"  The  governxnent's  uigirt  when  Justice  dies, 
Aad  conttitutioiiB  are  Bonentlties: 
The  nation's  all  a  mob ;  there's  no  such  thing 
As  Lords  and  Commons,  Parliament  or  King. 
A  jpeat  promiseuoui  crowd  the  hydra  lies, 
Tifl  laws  revlTe,  and  mutual  contract  ties. 
A  chaos  free  to  choose  tot  their  own  share 
What  case  of  government  they  please  to  wear. 
If  to  a  King  they  do  the  reins  commit. 
All  men  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit, 

*  This  refers  to  impeaching  Lord  Halifax,  frc,  bnt  re- 
fusing to  try  him,  till  they,  the  Commons,  had  justice  done 
them  for  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  UaTenham. 


Tk>  potodatM  of  tat  fomuiMnt: 
Mkh,  if  he  breaki,  m  enti  olT  (he  •ntafl, 
And  power  ratreatt  to  its  oiigiBtl.'* 

It  may  be  objected,  bat  who  are  these  people 
to  whom  power  nutt  thus  retreat,  and  who  have 
the  origliial  right  in  their  haode  ?  It  muft  be  the 
whole  people.  If  there  be  one  negative,  every 
one  having  ^n  equal  tight,  the  real  claim  of 
power  ia  imperfect ;  and  since  there  can  be  no 
general  collective  meeting  of  the  whole  oom- 
munitjr,  there  can  be  no  ezeoation  of  their  power, 
and  therefore  thia  doea  not  justify  a  few  of  that 
bodv  fai  the  name  of  the  rest  to  execute  any  part 
ef  that  power. 

This  may  bo  aniwersd,  though  upon  a  dlasolo- 
tion  of  government  all  the  people  ooUectively 
cannot  be  inquired  of  as  to  what  they  will  have 
done,  yet  one  negative  ought  not  to  interrupt 
the  whole. 

I  will  suppose  a  general  diasolution  of  goTorn- 
meot  in  any  country,  such  as  was  seen  in  this 
nation  at  the  last  revolution. 

The  people  aaaembled  in  a  universal  mob  to 
take  the  right  of  government  upon  themaelvea, 
are  not  to  ,be  supposed  to  give  their  personal 
suffrages  to  every  article,  but  they  may  agree  to 
a  convention  of  such  persons  as  they  think  6t  to 
intrust,  to  constitute  d$  novo,  and  may  delegate 
their  power,  or  part  of  it,  to  such  a  convention ; 
and  in  such  ease  a  general  ooncurrence  is  to  be 
supposed,  unleu  there  be  a  public  dissent. 

Ilow  suppose  the  general  collective  body  of  the 
people  should  not  unanimouslv  agree,  it  is  owned 
the  power  could  not  be  universally  delegated, 
and  there  a  division  would  follow ;  but  in  such 
oase  those  who  dissented  from  such  an  agree- 
ment must  declare  their  dissent,  and  agree  to 
any  other  form  of  government  for  themselves, 
and  so  divide  from  the  other  body,  and  if  they  do 
not  divide,  they,  in  effect,  do  not  dissent 

But  then  this  division  must  be  before  any  mem- 
bers are  delegated  by  them  to  convene. 

For  example :" 

Suppose  tne  freeholders  in  Cornwall,  in  such 
a  oase,  should  say,  we  do  not  approve  of  your 
deputing  men  to  meet  and  consult  of  a  new  go- 
vernment and  constitution,  we  are  resolved  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  man  of  our  own  countrv. 

This  resolution  being  against  no  law,  and  that 
county  having  sent  no  members  to  represent 
them*  and  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  they 
cannot  be  legally  disturbed  or  punished,  or  forced 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  division  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
misfortune  to  Uie  general  body,  and  unkind  in 
the  county,  or  part  dividing  from  the  rest,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  could  not  be  unjust. 

Because  any  body  of  men  are  at  libertv,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  former  contracts,  to  be  go- 
verned by  such  laws  and  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

Yet  is  there  no  fear  of  such  a  division  in  a 
country  so  depending  on  its  several  parts  as  this 
is,  because  the  rest  would  render  them  so  un- 
easy thai  interest  would  compel  them  to  comply. 

Nile.— I  do  not  place  this  right  upon  the  in- 
habitants, but  upon  the  freeholders;  the  f^- 
holders  are  the  proper  owners  of  the  country ;  it 


ia  their  own,  and  the  other  faihafaitaattf  oe  kat 
sojourners,  like  lodgers  in  a  house,  snd  eoght  to 
be  subject  to  such  laws  as  the  freeholden  topon 
upon  them,  or  else  they  must  retaove ;  beetoie 
the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  the  Isod,  the 
other  have  no  right  to  live  there  but  upoa  ml^ 
ferance. 

in  former  dm  the  f^hold  gave  a  rigfat  ef  go- 
vernment to  the  freeholder,  and  vanalage  asd 
viUinage  was  derived  fhmi  tlUs  rigbt,  that  etery 
man  who  wiH  Hve  in  my  land  shall  be  Dyserrant; 
if  he  won't,  let  him  go  about  his  boiiDssi,  and 
live  somewhere  else. 

And  it  is  the  same  stlfl  in  right  reaseabig 

And  I  make  no  queation  but  property  ciFhad 
la  the  best  title  to  government  in  the  woiid;  and 
if  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  oagbt  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  n 
living  on  his  lands  ought  to  obey  him,  or  go 
off  his  premises. 

And  if  any  single  man  in  England  ihonld,  at 
anv  time,  come  to  be  landlord  of  tbewhoio  free- 
hold of  England,  he  could  indeed  have  no  right 
to  dispossess  the  King  till  the  present  legal  let- 
tlement  of  the  crown  failed,  because  it  was 
settled  by  those  that  had  then  a  right  te  settle  ft 

But  he  would  immediately  be  the  fiiU  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  counties  in  Eoglaod,  and 
might  elect  himself  kidght  of  the  shira  for  every 
county,  and  the  aherin  of  every  ooonty  matt 
return  him  accordingly. 

He  would  have  all  the  baronfes  and  titlei  of 
honour  which  are  entailed  upon  estates  devoM 
upon  him,  and  upon  any  expiration  of  the  lettle- 
ment  woidd  be  King  by  natural  right. 

And  he  would  be  King  upon  biver  tenu  than 
ever  any  man  was  legally  Ring  of  Eoglaod,  for 
he  would  be  King  by  inherent  rigfat  of  property. 

When,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  of  the  rigbt  of 
the  people,  I  would  be  understood  of  the  f^ 
holders,  for  all  the  other  inhabitants  live  apon 
sufferance,  and  either  are  the  freeholders'  ler- 
vanta,  or,  having  money  to  pay  rent,  live  npoo 
conditions,  and  nave  no  title  to  their  living  is 
England,  other  than  as  servant^  bn(  what  the; 
must  pay  for. 

Upon  this  foot  it  is  that,  to  this  day,  our  la* 
suffers  not  a  foreigner  to  purehase  any  of  the 
freeholds  of  England ;  for  if  a  fore%ner  m^t 
purchaae,  your  neighbours  (having  money  to 
spare)  might  come  and  buy  you  out  of  your  own 
country,  and  take  possessiou  by  a  legal  snd  in- 
disputable right. 

This  original  right  was  the  first  foundation  af 
the  several  tenures  of  land  in  England,  some  held 
of  the  King,  some  of  the  lord,  some  by  knight 
service,  soccoge,  and  the  like,  and  some  were 
called  freeholds.  The  lords  of  manors  bad  their 
homages  and  their  services  from  their  tenants  a» 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  right  of  the  land 
gave  a  certain  rigbt  of  government  to  the  posses- 
sor over  all  the  tenants  and  inhabitants. 

But  he  that  possessed  the  least  freehold  was  ai 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  freehold  ai  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  the  nation;  he  owed  no 
homage  or  service,  no,  not  to  the  King,  other 
than  as  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  than 
is  as  he  was  represented  in  Parliament. 

And  as  a  thing  which  will  put  this  aignffl«t 
out  of  all  question,  the  right  to  lands,  msno*. 


lUMlMihipi  was  not  originaUy  a  rtebl  granted 
by  patinU  from  Kings  or  acts  of  porUaniaat,  but 
loiinfal  right  of  poMesaum,  handed  down  by 
eoiUMi  and  ancient  naage,  as  the  inheritance  from 
the  itill  more  ancient  poeseaaions  and  presorip- 
tjoo,  or  usage  time  oat  of  mind,  is  to  thia  day  ai- 
lowed  to  be  a  sufficient  title  in  several  casts, 
where  eonveyances,  deeds,  charteia,  and  writings 
o/eskataa  are  silent,  eapedally  aa  to  buttinga  and 
btundinfi  of  land,  highwaya,  footpaths,  water- 
ooorsss,  bridges,  and  the  lilie. 

This  right,  as  att  right  originally,  ia  Ibunded 
upon  reason,  for  it  would  be  h%hly  unreasonahle 
that  those  peopio  wdio  have  no  share  of  the 
heuse  should  live  in  it  whether  he  that  built  it 
w3i  or  no«  No  person  has  any  riffht  to  live  in 
England  but  they  to  whom  England  belongs ; 
the  freeholders  of  England  have  it  in  possession, 
England  is  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  here  but  themselvea. 

If  they  permit  other  people  to  live  here  well 
tod  good,  but  no  man  but  a  freeholder  lives  here 
opoa  any  terms  but  peratiMtu  tiqtenontm,  and  he 
payi  rent  for  his  licence  to  live  here. 

Thus  f he  liberties  and  privilegea  of  towns  and 
corporations  are  founded  upon  acts  of  parliament 
to  confirm  charters  or  grants  from  the  crown,  by 
which  the  freeholders  give  their  consent  that 
such  and  such  bodies  of  men  living  in  such  towns 
ihaJI  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  being  so  considerably  serviceable  to  the 
ution,  by  paying  taxes,  maintaining  the  poor, 
by  manunctores,  trade,  and  the  like,  notwith- 
standmg  they  are  not  posaessed  of  any  part  of  the 
freehold. 

And  It  la  observable,  the  King  cannot  give  this 
privilege,  ao  as  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora- 
tions to  send  representatives  to  Parliament. 
None  but  the  freeholders  of  England  (and  such 
towna  In  conjunction)  to  whom  the  freeholders 
have  already  granted  auoh  privilege,  can  give 
a  qoalificatioB  of  such  a  nature  as  Is  a  rece|v. 
big  them  into  an  equal  state  of  privilege  with  a 
freeholder 

Evety  noan'a  land  la  his  own  property,  and  it  Is 
a  tiespaaa  In  the  law  for  another  man  to  come 
upon  hia  ground  without  hia  consent.  If  the 
Avefaolders  should  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 
not  come  upon  their  find,  that  they  will  not  let 
him  a  houae  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  so- 
ever he  oeta  his  foot  on,  the  owner  shall  indict 
Um  for  a  trespass,  as  by  law  he  may,  the  man 
must  fly  the  nation  of  coutscl 

Thus,  the  freeholders  havmg  a  right  to  tne 
poasessioo  of  England,  the  reason  must  be  good 
that  thej  mast  nave  the  same  right  to  the  go- 
vermnent  0/  themselves  that  they  have  to  tne 
goremment  of  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants ;  and 
thai  there  can  be  no  lesal  power  In  England  but 
what  baa  Hm  original  m  the  possessors,  for  pro- 
perty  ia  the  foundation  of  power. 

I  am  not  undertokipg  to  find  fiiult  with  our 
oonstitatlon,  though  I  do  not  grant  neither  that 
it  Is  capable  of  no  amendment ;  but  I  would  en- 
deaTour  to  nsake  way  by  retreating  to  originals, 
for  every  member  to  perform  its  proper  function, 
in  order  to  put  the  general  body  into  its  regular 
motioQ. 

For  aa  fa  the  natural  body,  if  any  member, 
either  bv  contraction  of  the  organ,  dislocation. 


or  other  accident,  Ms  In  the  performance  of  Its 
proper  duty,  the  locomotive  foculty  is  either  in- 
terrupted and  the  body  distorted,  or  at  least  the 
regularitv  of  natural  motion  is  Invaded ;  so  in  the 
body  politic.  If  one  branch  of  the  general  union 
err,  and  that  error  is  not  corrected,  the  whole 
oonstitutlon  snffins  a  shock,  and  there  is  an  In- 
firaotion  of  the  general  order. 

The  ezoellency  of  our  constitution  consists  of 
the  symmetry  of  parte  and  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  if  thia  balance  be  broken,  one  part  grows  too 
great  for  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  put  into 
confusion. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  enter  a  little  into  history,  and  we  need  not 
go  fhr  to  Inform  ourselves  that  there  has  been  a 
time  when  the  weakness  of  our  constitution  has 
appeared. 

Our  constitution,  when  all  the  fine  things  hi 
the  worid  have  been  said  of  it.  Is  not  impregna- 
ble ;  when  power  haa  been  thrown  wiuwy  mto 
one  scale,  the  other  has  always  been  trampled 
under  foot  and  overthrown  bv  it. 

The  regal  power  under  lung  Charies  I  over- 
balanced the  Lords  and  Commona,  to  the  invad- 
ing the  right  of  levying  taxes  vested  wholly  In 
the  Parliament,  and  to  the  discontinuing  par- 
liaments for  fourteen  years,  and  the  many 
convulsions  the  constitution  felt  in  that  time,  u 
too  melancholy  a  subject  to  reflect  upon. 

The  House  of  Commons  In  the  next  settlement 
overbalanced  the  Lords,  and  power  being  added 
to  one  side,  tossed  the  upper  House  quite  out  of 
the  scale,  absolutely  anninUated  the  very  being 
of  the  Peers  as  a  house,  and  voted  them  out  « 
the  constitution. 

By  the  Restoration  the  constitution  returned 
to  its  original,  and  the  bahmoe  was  poised  again. 
What  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  over- 
throw it  are  needless  to  be  inristed  upon,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing  leads  me  to  make  one  remark, 
that  if  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  nor  is  not  pun- 
ishable or  blameable,  by  our  constitution,  but 
the  ministry,  aa  a  late  author  has  verv  clearly 
set  down,  then  we  have  acted  strangely  in  the 
late  revolution,  Inwhieh  the  King,  who  must  be 
innocent,  only  suffored ;  and  the  ministry,  who 
must  be  guilty,  not  only  were  excused,  but  en- 
trusted and  employed. 

Not  that  I  am  of  some  people's  opinion  neither, 
who  think  the  late  King  had  hard  measure  in 
being  deposed  when  he  was  really  not  account- 
able. For  hpresume  1  may  affirm,  that  the  de- 
posing King  James  was  founded  upon  his  desert- 
ing  the  nation,  not  his  mal-administratlon,  for 
had  he  continued  in  England  you  might  possibly 
have  subdued  him  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
there  had  been  no  room  for  transposing  the  crown 
while  he  had  been  alive. 

And  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  those  persons  who 
advised  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  by  flying  out  of 
it,  either  wilAilly  betrayed  him,  or  very  ignorantly 
gave  hfan  the  only  counsel  which  could  complete 
his  ruin. 

How,  then,  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  evil 
ministers  have  arrived  to  impunitv  for  what  was 
past,  and  again  to  be  trusteiL  both  hi  the  Court 
and  in  the  Parliament,  with  the  people's  liberties, 
is  a  mystery  paat  our  reaches. 

If  I  had  no  name  myself  I  would  set  down 
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tbein;  or  if  I  had  a  press  in  the  clouds  to  print 
theh*  practices,  the  world  should  not  be  ignonuit ; 
but,  since  it  is  not  so»  I  shall  only  say,  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  somebody  else,  by  their  woriu  ye 
shall  know  them. 

Tliese  are  the  men  who  cry  loudest  against  the 
present  ministry,  and,  on  all  occasions,  make  use 
of  the  pretence  of  liberty  to  animate  the  nation 
against  not  onlv  the  presrat,  but  agafaist  every 
ministry  by  which  the  public  affkirs  shall  be 
managed,  and  against  the  Kmg  himself  The 
same  men  who,  in  former  days,  cried  up  a  popish 
annv  in  a  profound  peace,  the  very  same  now 
CTied  down  a  protestant  anny  in  time  of  danger. 
The  very  same  men  who  could  digest  the  abso- 
lute  power  of  rumiog  our  Hberty  and  religion 
being  vetUd  in  a  popish  king,  were  the  Bret  and 
forwardest  that  durst  not  trust  a  protestant  King 
with  forces  enough  to  defend  us  tUl  peace  was 
better  established,  but  have  by  that  means,  ae- 
0[>rding  to  their  hearts'  desh^  laid  us  and  all 
Europe  under  a  necessity  of  amung  again  to 
maintahi  that  peace  which  it  was  then  in  our 
power  to  have  mMin»aiqf.(t 

For,  I  am  free  to  say,  it  was  not  the  tieaty  of 
nrtition  which  so  much  run  the  Spaniaids  upon 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  FVench,  as  it  was 
the  despicable  figure  the  English  forces  were  re- 
duced to  which  made  the  French  King  bold  to 
take  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which, 
had  some,  I  do  not  say  all,  our  forces  been  con- 
tinued but  a  year  or  two  longer,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  done. 

And  yet  all  these  forces  might  have  been  sub- 
jected so  ^lutely  to  parliamentary  power,  as  if 
they  had  been  theh*  own ;  for  the  King  never 
denied  them  any  security  th«r  desired,  and  so 
toev  might  have  been  diibanded  as  easilv  now 
as  then.  ' 

Nor  do  I  thhik  that  hi  this  discourse  I  can  be 
supposed  to  fovour  tibat  party,  if  therv  be  such  a 
party,  which  faideed  I  question,  who  wouM  govern 
this  nation  by  the  help  of  a  standhig  army ;  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  Uy  down  this  for  a  maxim. 

*5*»  !?/  ^^^  .■■,*^  ^  V««l  to  by  consent 
of  Parliament  is  legal,  and  some  force  may  at 
wme  particular  times  be  necessary,  of  which  the 
Parliament  are  the  only  judges. 

Stai  I  allow,  tiiat  of  this  power  so  derived  fttim 
property,  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  abridr- 
mcnt ;  they  are  the  freeholders  of  England  in 
minUture ;  to  them  aU  needfril  powers  and  privl- 
leges  are  committed,  to  make  them  capable  of 
acting  for  Uie  people  tiiey  represent,  and,  ex- 
tremfties  excepted,  tiiey  are  our  last  resort ;  but 
if  they  employ  those  privileges  and  powers  agabst 
the  people,  the  reason  of  those  powers  is  de- 
strayed,  the  end  is  Averted,  and  Uie  power  ceases 
of  course.  "^       *^^«»^ 

FVoin  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  give  them  in- 
structions,  and  though  they  are  not  conditionally 
chosen  as  to  thefr  fautructions,  yet  they  ought  in 
honour  to  think  themselves  under  equal  ^liffa- 
Uon  to  stand  by  those  instructions. 

Instructions  to  members  ar«  like  the  power 
a^en  to  an  arbitrator,  m  which,  tiiough  he  is 

JS^Ctl  "^  ^t^^  ^  '^^  y«*  >*  ^  to  confidence 
of  his  honour  that  he  wfll  think  himself  bound 
by  the  directions  he  receives  from  the  person  for 
wnom  he  acts 


If  an  arbitrator  inverts  the  design  of  his  imm 
dple,  he  destroys  the  end  of  his  electhin,  uidtt 
sure  never  to  be  entrusted  again. 

The  House  of  Commons  are  our  sanrtoary 
against  the  oppression  of  princes,  the  notion's 
treasures,  and  the  defondert  of  their  tiberties; 
but  all  these  titles  signify,  that  at  the  same  time 
th^are  the  nation's  servants. 

The  House  of  Commons  also  are  mortal  u  a 
House ;  a  king  may  dissolve  them,  they  may  die, 
and  be  extinct ;  but  the  power  of  the  people  bos 
a  kind  of  eternity  with  respect  to  poiltic  dora. 
tkm:  parliaments  may  cease,  but  the  people 
remain ;  for  them  they  were  originally  made,  by 
them  they  are  continued  and  renewed,  from  them 
they  reeave  their  power,  and  to  them,  in  reason, 
they  ought  to  be  accountable. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

Ths  dissolution  of  the  last  Parhament  has  been 
subsequent  to  the  writing  these  sheets,  and  two 
observations  foil  out  so  naturally  on  this  ocea* 
sion,  that  I  cannot  but  conclude  this  subject  vitb 
them. 

That  both  his  Majesty  and  the  whole  nation 
have  very  happily  given  their  approbation  to  the 
positions  here  laid  down. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  langna^  o. 
the  addresses  of  the  people  presented  to  his 
Majesty  upon  the  indignity  ofiered  him  by  the 
French  king,  has  hi  general  a  dislike  included  in 
them  of  the  management  of  their  late  represen- 
tatives; and  though  it  is  a  new  thiogt  yet  it  is 
plab  theur  proceec&gs  hi  gmieral  have  been  dis- 
obUffing  to  the  nation. 

There  was  no  need  to  express  in  words  at 
length,  before  all  his  M^jesty*s  mtentk>ns  were 
known,  that  they  desire  hiin  to  diasdve  the  pre- 
sent Parliament.     Good  manners  required  that 
they  should  not  so  plainly  lead  his  Majesty  in 
what  he  was  to  be  the  author  of;  besides,  the 
Pariiament  was  in  beuag,  and  the  illegal,  arbitrary 
uaage  of  the  Kentinh  gentiemen  fre£  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  people.     But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  foOowrhig  expressions  m  the  addresses:*— If 
your  Majesty  pleases  to  entrust  us  with  the 
choice  of  a  new  Parliament ;  when  your  Majesty 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  new  Pariia- 
ment; in  conjunc&n  with  a  Parliament;  and 
the  like  ?    MThat  would  the  addressers  bare  os 
or  have  the  Khig  to  understand  by  these  expres- 
sions, but  that  the  people,  finding  themselves  in- 
jured by  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives, 
and  the  nation  in  danger  of  being  id>uaed  and  be- 
traved  to  the  hivasions  of  the  French  by  the  illegal 
and  arbitrary  desicns  of  a  party  in  the  House,  have 
recourse  to  his  Miyesty  to  dispose  for  them  a 
power  which  they  saw  going  to  be  misapfdied  to 
the  min  of  thoee  from  whom  and  for  whom  it 
was  appohited. 

Nor  was  this  anything  but  what  was  seen  and 
known  before ;  all  these  addresses  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  Kentish  petition;  and  bad 
not  the  freeholders  been  awed  by  the  iU  usage  of 
the  Kentish  gentlemen,  the  whole  nation  bad 
then  as  unammously  petitioned  the  House  ss 
they  have  now  addressed  his  Majesty, 

*  Vide  th«  addnuts  in  the  'Oasettea,*  So.  — k 


This  is  evident  from  the  tenor  and  yet  undis- 
covered original  of  the  '  Legion  Paper,*  the  con- 
tents of  which  hod  80  much  plain  truth  of  fact 
and  truth  of  law,  that  the  House  stood  convicted 
in  the  plain  consternation  the  contents  of  it 
threw  them  in,  by  which  they  gave  a  full  assent 
to  the  right  of  the  people. 

Bat  beyond  all  Uiis  is  his  Majesty's  prodama* 
tioD,  wherein,  according  to  truth,  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  his  Majesty  has  graciously 
given  a  sanction  to  the  natural  right  of  his  peo- 
ple, proclaiming  from  the  English  throne,  of 
which  he  is  the  most  rightfiil  possessor,  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  that  ever  sat  on  it. 

That  when  the  people  of  England  do  unlver- 
sally  express  their  resolutions  to  do  what  should 
or  ought  to  be  deared  of  good  Englishmen  and 


Protestants,*  it  is  reasonable  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  choose  such  persons  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  as  they  may  judge  most 
likely  to  bring  to  effect  their  just  and  pious 
purposes. 

The  words  need  no  comment,  they  contain  in 
them  a  glorious  recognition  from  the  restorer  of 
English  liberty,  and  an  unexampled  testimony  to 
the  reasonableness  of  those  just  rights  which, 
though  former  kings*  blindness  by  ambition  has 
endeavoured  to  suppress,  his  present  Majesty, 
according  to  his  first  declaration  and  continued 
practice,  has  accounted  it  his  chief  honour  to 
preserve,  and  which  we  doubt  not  he  will  hand 
down  unbroken  to  our  posterity. 

*  See  Us  Mi^etty's  prochunatiaii  for  dissotTiog  the  Par- 
Jaafnt 
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SOME    REMARKS 


ON  THB 


FIRST   CHAPTER   IN  DR.    DAVENANT'S   ESSAYS* 


CONCERMXNO  APPEALS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  THEIE  REPRESENTATXVBS. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  methods  can  ponlbly 
be  taken  by  an  author  to  have  the  title  of  his 
book  tell  the  world  one  thing,  and  the  book  itself 
another ;  for  as  it  savours  of  abundance  of  insin- 
cerity in  principle,  so  it  seems  to  bring  some 
icaodal  upon  the  very  design  of  the  book,  as  if 
it  had  oocasioa  for  a  double  aspect. 

1  cannot  think,  when  I  meet  with  such  a  book, 
that  I  do  the  author  any  wrong  by  supposing 
that  diflTerent  colours  are  put  upon  the  face  of  the 
work,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  seen  in  its  own. 

Disguises  are  never  used  where  nothing  is  to 
be  concealed,  and  nothing  is  concealed  but  what 
shame,  fear,  or  policy  commands  to  be  hid. 

A  genuine  cause  carries  its  native  colours 
always  outermost,  is  never  shy  of  its  face,  nor 
fond  of  being  concealed. 

The  application  lies  full  against  the  Essays  of 
a  Jeanied  author,  lately  published  and  dedicated 
to  her  Majesty,  which  I  cannot  but  say  had  been 
genuine  enough  had  the  title  and  dedication 
oot  given  us  a  wrong  idea  of  the  ^ork :  had  the 
title  been  An  Etmnf  agaiMl  Peace  at  Home,  the 
author — whether  he  had  discovered  his  mind  or 
no,  I  will  not  determine — had  certainly  made  the 
title  and  the  book  correspond,  the  doctrine  had 
been  suitable  to  the  text,  and  the  work  all  of  apiece. 
Neither  can.  I  reconcile  the  dedication  of  it  to 
the  subject,  much  less  to  the  time  it  was  wrote  in, 
lor  wherever  the  author  owns  the  time  the  tracts 
here  pointed  at  were  wrote  in  to  be  a  time  of  pro- 
vocation,  disffost,  and  ill  blood,  and  thinks  there  was 
good  roasonror  it  too,  the  suiting  it  to  a  time  when 
her  Majesty  makes  a  healing  proposal  of  peace, 
makes  a  little  more  incongruity  than  is  usual  to  be 
seen  in  his  more  polite  management  of  his  pen. 

But  tliis  is  not  all ;  for  I  could  easily  have 
abated  this  gentleman  the  observation  of  ill 
timing  one  piece,  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  be 
very  capable  of  such  alterations  as  might  heal 


the  breach  of  time  between  the  tract  itself  and 
the  Queen*s  speech. 

But  there  seems  to  me  such  a  contrariety  of 
circumstances  in  the  very  substantial,  essential 
part  of  her  Majesty^  speech,  and  that  part  of  the 
book  which  I  have  here  taken  in  hand,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  symphony  of  such  discord- 
ingparts. 

liiis  is  to  ten  her  Majesty  we  join  with  her 
proposal  of  peace  and  union,  and  will  endeavour 
to  pursue  it  by  divesting  all  her  subjects  as  a 
collective  body  of  their  n&ve  original  power  and 
propertv,  and  overturning  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarcny. 

How  easy  it  is  for  men  of  wit  to  give  any- 
thing a  fair  fece,  and  by  a  happy  turn  of  lan- 
guage call  things  of  contrary  subjects  by  the 
same  name ; — Dr  Davenant  depriving  the  people 
of  all  power  but  what  is  representative,  and 
giving  the  delegated  power  a  superiority  over 
the  power  delegated;  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth 
defending  an  occasional  bill ;  and  both  presented 
to  the  world  with  the  equivocal  title  of  *  Peace 
at  Home,'  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen  with  high 
strains  of  eloquence,  of  which  both  are  very 
good  masters,  complimenting  her  Majesty  on  the 
head  of  peace  proposed  in  her  speech  to  the 
Parliament. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  you  must  both  of  you 
mirtake  her  Majesty^s  meaning,  who,  without 
doubt,  is  acting  in  the  safe  middle  way,  between 
both  your  extremes.  If  you  are  driving  at 
Peace  at  Home,  it  is  by  some  antiperistasis,  some 
contraries  in  nature,  and  consequently  the  end 
you  aim  at  is  remote,  and  the  means  tedious.  It 
may  be  a  way  to  peace,  for  aught  we  know,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  that  peace  her  Majesty  means ; 
it  is  not  the  peace  the  nations  want,  and  there- 
fore give  me  leave  to  make  this  just  distinction 
between  her  Majesty's  proposal  and  your  pro- 
jected essay  as  to  the  nature  of  peace. 


*  With  a  view  to  modcnte  the  heat  kindled  in  the 
nation  by  the  diqmtee  between  the  high  church  party  and 
the  diMCBtcn,  a  wiitcr,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  by 
the  leal  with  which  be  had  pfomoted  the  views  of  the  more 
▼iolent,  publiihed  *  Eisayt  upon  Peace  at  Home  and  War 
Abroad.'^  By  Charlea  Davenant,  LL.D.  London.  1703. 
XMSeated  to  the  Queen.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  persuade  all  parties  to  laj  aside  their  animosities, 
and  to  unite  la  toeir  own  defence  against  the  common 
enemy.  In  order  to  this,  he  labotin  to  dissuade  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  connected  from  renewing 
the  bill  to  prerent  occasional  conformity,  as  a  measure 
(hat  would  be  likely  to  increase  our  divisions,  and  em- 
barrass the  government.  The  work  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 


Godolphin,  who  gave  the  author  a  place,  with  a  handsome 
salary. 

In  the  course  of  these  essays,  the  author  launched  out 
into  a  variety  of  topics  not  imnuxliately  connected  with  the 
sutjcct  in  debate,  but  involving  matters  of  great  political 
importance.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them, 
it  was  evident  that,  although  he  had  shifted  his  party,  his 
opinions  remained  unchanged;  and  being  at  variance  with 
popular  rights,  they  eiqiosed  him  to  animadversion.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  his  diapter  on  'The  Danger 
of  Appeals  to  Ae  Feople,'  which  brou^  into  discussUm 
the  grave  question  of  original  power.  De  Foe,  who  had 
already  handled  the  sul^ect  with  conciseness  and  ability, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  defend  the  argument  of  his 
fonner  eseay,  and  now  published  the  present  tieatist. 


Your  peace  is  a  peace  of  subjection,  her  Ma- 
jesty's  is  a  peace  of  conjunction ;  and  this  her 
Majesty  has  most  explicitlv  directed  us  to  under- 
stand by  the  immediate  addition  of  a  term  com- 
prehenrive  of  both— union.  You  may  be  for  peace, 
but  it  is  peace  and  union  that  these  nations 
want,  and  which  her  Majesty  reeoamsodi  to  all 
her  subjects  to  promote. 

The  first  head  of  the  learned  essays  lataly 
published,  and  which  I  fix  on  in  these  remarks,  fa 
concerning  the  dkiyer  if  me&img  io  tks  people 
from  their  repretaUoHvet  m  ParHmaiL 

The  author  says,  p.  22,  **  That  some  doetrines 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  an  open  manner,  pre- 
tending that,  in  raferenot  to  the  pubUe,  the  people 
and  their  representatives  may  have  distinct 
tigfati. 

•'  That  the  people  have  aot  devolved  their 
whole  power  io  gOTenoMnt  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

•<  That  parilaiiionts  are  iooonntable  to,  and  to 
be  oontroUod  la  aU  their  prooeedingt  by,  the 
people. 

**  That  it  fa  always  laudable  and  often  expo* 
dient  to  ippoal  from  tho  Hooso  of  Conmons  to 
the  people. 

*'  That  those  thii^  havo  been  printed,  ar- 
ndgning  the  wholo  orooeedingt  of  the  House  of 
Commom,  oaUng  tnelr  oadonblod  privflegos  in 
question,  and,  as  it  were,  appealing  to  the  rabble 
from  all  thoir  roaolatloni.'* 

It  were  to  bo  wished  that  thoae  quotatloos 
had  been  mirhod  with  proper  rrfsrenoea  to  the 
reepeetlvo  aathors  or  books  which  have  ad- 
vanced the  thiaga  aUegod,  that  the  originafa,  being 
examined,  mkfat  be  asristnd  to  apeak  for  them- 
seivoa  t  and  tnoogk  the  omitting  audi  roferenoea 
admits  of  Ol^oollon  and  sosm  refioetiQa^  yet  I 
ehooae  to  omit  all  aneh  refioetlons  aa  are  not 
abiolntoly  noeeaaary  to  tho  oaae  In  hand,  being 
willing  to  treat  my  author  with  all  tho  dvQItv 
and  raspoot  Ua  worth  dananda  and  the  oaae  wiU 
bear. 

Thfa  premised,  I  take  all  he  alleges  for  granted 
aa  to  qnotatloni,  and  shall  only  proceed  to  ex- 
andno,  not  wfaethor  it  be  foiriy  proved  by  him 
that  aocfa  thinga  are  printed,  bat  whether  he 
haa  fohfly  conAited  tho  thing  ItadU^  and  proved 
what  ho  allegea. 

In  order  to  thla,H  fa  neoeaaary  to  oiamine  what 
it  fa  tho  I>ootor  offera  in  answer  tothoee  tenetsb 
which,  ho  aaya,hnvo  bean  ao  openly  wpntA  abroad. 
**  That  thfa  appealing  to  the  peoplefa  deatmc- 
ttve  to  the  nature  of  tho  oonatHotion  i  that  It  fa 
practfafav  all  tho  moChods  of  sedition  with  which 
she  attacka  a  juat  antherity,  oxetting  tho  poople 
to  overthrow  the  privflagaa  of  their  own  ropro- 
seatativea." 

I  wish  the  author  of  thfa  matter  had  been 
pleased  to  tell  us  what  he  calls  appeals  to  the 
poople,  and  that  he  had  dfatioguished  between 
the  just  right  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  between  thoae  authors  who  are 
for  maintaining  the  duo  oorrency  of  right  in  every 
part  of  U,  and  those  who  are  guilty,  aa  he  lays, 
of  giving  authority  a  mortal  blow. 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who  do  not  beUeve 
that  all  power  fa  given  to  the  representative, 
and  none  left  with  the  represented,  and  yet  are  I 
not  for  overthrowing  tho  privilegea  of  their  ropro- 1 


sentatives,  and  of  these  I  profen  myself  to  be 
one. 

I  wish  the  Commons  of  England  io  Pariiament 
would  be  pleased  to  ascertaiii  what  was  their 
undoubted  riffht,  and  what  not,  that  they  woald 
let  us  know  now  far  their  power  extends  with 
respeot  to  tho  people  they  represent 

The  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England  with 
raapect  to  the  crown,  and  the  supreme  aathority 
of  their  King,  have  been  often  discussed,  some- 
Umes  with  the  pen,  and  sometimes  with  tho 
sword ;  and,  however  some  have  affected  a  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance,  the  representatires  of 
the  nation  have  always  thought  fit  to  assame  a 
right  to  defend  their  liberties  when  they  have 
found  them  invaded  by  exorbitant  power. 

But  what  the  righta  of  the  Comnoos  in  I^- 
llament  are,  and  how  far  they  extend  with  r»> 
apeot  to  those  from  whom  they  oome  thart,  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained  by  Psariiament, 

Some  essays  have  been  made  this  way  from 
the  press,  and  Sir  Henry  Mackworth  gave  os  a 
scheme  of  pariiamentai^  power,  drawn  to  a 
Mgher  extreme  than  ever  any  House  of  Com- 
mons haa  thought  fit  to  extend  the  practice. 
A  aubsoquent  author  thought  fit  to  advance  some 
contrary  notions,  which,  however  they  ore  in 
general  exploded  by  both  these  anthon,  have 
never  yet  met  with  any  fair  confutation. 

The  best  way  to  answer  authors  fai  rach  case 
Is  by  granting  what  they  themselves  allow,  snd, 
from  the  necessary  consequences  of  what  they 
grant,  prove  the  absurditv  of  what  they  deny. 

And  to  me  it  seems  thfa  author  has  laid  him- 
aelf  open  In  this  very  case ;  for  in  his  IhtrodoetioD, 
p.  14,  he  allows  *^tkaiike people*§  rartmiMtmt 
im0ktngoer  io  give  up  fuiidmmfMuJk*  Nortm 
tktjf  do  it,  beeoMUt  OS  tojimdamentak,  thof  mrt  hA 
UiM  pssp/e's  Iroslses,  md  can  4o  no  md  diti  am 
bituT  their  pritidpab  to  taking  thai  it  totkar 
doaintetioiL** 

Thfa  fa  Aindamental  trnth*  and  I  should  be 
oxceedfaigly  glad  to  see  it  reconciled  to  iriiat  is 
asserted  afterwards  in  the  cha|Her  of  appealfaf 
to  the  people,  where  it  fa  affirmed,  that  to  say 
"the  people  may  have  dfatinct  right  from  their 
representatives,  and  that  the  peopfa  have  not 
devolved  their  whole  power  upon  their  repreteo- 
tatives,**  fa  deatructivo  to  tho  nature  of  the  con- 
atitution. 

I  am  not  very  rogufar  In  the  method,  but  am 
very  certain  of  the  groundwork  of  my  argument, 
of  which  thfa  fa  the  abstract 

tf  the  representatives  of  the  people  may  do 
anything  which  fa  not  binding  on  their  principals* 
the  people,  then  the  people  have  a  right  to  cod- 
tradiot,  and  make  void  something  their  represen- 
tatives may  do,  and  consequently  have  some  power 
which  fa  not  devolved  upon  the  representativM. 
I  conceive  thfa  error  might  dip  our  Author's 
memory  for  want  of  faying  dovm  a  proper  foun- 
dation for  his  argument,  and  coming  to  &  positive 
determination  what  we  are  to  understand  bv 
appeafa  to  the  people.  The  Danger  ofAjrprdi 
to  the  People  is  the  title  to  the  chapter,  but  we 
are  nowhere  in  the  chapter  told  what  these  ap- 
peals to  the  people  are. 

If  he  means  (p.  96)  thepeoph  being  tHrrtd  up 
to  lop  off  a  branch  of  the  commonwealth  by 
trampling  on  tho  righta  and  pri>l]«ges  of  the 


HoQM  uf  ConuiKmi,  i  grant  there  ii  danger  In 
thlt.  But  how  are  the  people  thui  to  be  itirred 
up?  As  that  learned  gentleman,  Sir  Henry 
Maekworth,  hi  his  book  of  ThM  Mufhu  of  the 
Cammau  in  ParMamaU,  observes,  it  cannot  be 
tbst  BO  meny  worthy  gentienMn  can  aet  oontraiy 
to,  or  destructive  ot,  the  Uberttes  of  their  native 
cotttttry. 

So  it  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  England 
oan  ever  design  to  lop  off  this  branch,  and  tram- 
ple 00  the  rimts  and  privileges  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  would  be  to  destroy  themselves, 
sad  out  themselves  off  ih>m  the  pnndpal,  vital 
psrt  of  the  constitation.  An  universal  phrensy 
most  possess  the  minds  of  men  whenever  such  a 
thing  is  supposed  to  come  to  pass,  the  people 
most  be  all  lunatic,  and  the  nation  be  a  bedlam, 
not  a  civil  government. 

And  as  we  are  secured  bv  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  from  the  danger  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ever  dethrooing  their  representatives,  so 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  prevent  such  an 
imaginary  fear  by  the  people  divesting  themselves 
of  their  original  right,  and  vesting  all  power  In 
their  representatives. 

But  since  demonstration  is  the  best  way  of 
argument,  and  the  subject  I  am  upon  has  great 
plenty  of  those  helps,  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  say  the  people  have 
no  distinct  right  which  their  representatives  haVe 
Dot. 

For  example:— 

"The  people  have  a  right  when  the  King  die- 
solves  their  representative  to  choose  another. 
This  power  their  representative  has  not  s  this  is 
a  power  distinct  from  their  representative ;  a 
power  which  was  never  devolved  upon  them,  and 
which  I  suppose  never  will.  If  the  people  had 
no  power  bat  what  was  devolved  upon  their 
representatives,  then,  having  once  chosen  such  a 
representatire,  that  body  should  upon  every 
dlttolution  nondnate  a  sucoession  of  represen- 
tatives. 

"But  whenever  the  crown  dissolves  aparlla^ 
ment,  the  people  have  a  power,  distinct  flt>m 
their  representatives,  to  choose  anew ;  and  if  so, 
then  all  the  power  of  the  people  is  not  devolved 
npoo  the  representatives,  but  Iftese  have  some 
right  distinct  from  them. 

"  Nor  can  I  see  anvthfaig  hi  this  which  tends 
to  confusion,  or  whicn  is  in  any  way  destructive 
of  the  constitotioa** 

Thus  fitf  I  must  ask  the  author*s  pardon  for 
laying,  with  all  the  respect  for  hhn  which  the 
case  win  bear,  that  his  alignments  run  a  IHtle 
foul  of  one  another. 

I  come  next  to  observe,  that  which  I  think  is 
not  extraordinarv,  just  hi  the  way  of  arguing, 
when  (page  27)  he  Is  pleased  to  allow  that 
"  Kings  may  differ  with  Lords  and  Conomons, 
and  the  two  Houses  may  differ  among  themselvee, 
and  yet  the  public  peace  not  be  disturbed ;  the 
people  also  maydiflbr  about  dvil  or  religions 
matters,  and  have  various  thoughts  ooncemiuff 
government ;  parties  may  grow  up,  and  mutuu 
heats  arise,  and  yet  the  commonwealth  remain 
unwounded  in  its  vitals.  But  discord  is  fiital 
when  a  strong  Ihction  is  fbrmed  againt  any  part 
of  the  constitution.** 

This  seems  a  Uttle  equivocal,  and  it  appears 


likely  that  a  dlaoord  in  the  public  members  of 
the  oonstituticm  may  bo  as  fotal  as  Uio  other. 
Heats  in  the  Houses  against  one  another,  fiio- 
tiona  in  the  Houses  against  their  prince,  or 
designs  of  tyranny  in  the  prince  against  either  or 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  these  are  all  cer- 
tainly  as  dangerous  things,  and  as  destructive  of 
the  constitution  as  i^peals  to  the  people ;  and 
yet,  such  is  the  foroe  of  rhetoric  as  to  put  a  sha- 
dow of  Indiflbrence  on  these,  and  charge  all  the 
fatality  on  the  people's  fiJling  ont  with  their  re- 
presentatives. 

I  confess,  if  any  man  should  ask  me  which  of 
those  things  before-mentioned  are  of  worst  con- 
sequence to  the  nation's  peace,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  tell  him  i  but  sure  every  one,  sepa- 
rately or  conjuactively,  is  as  bad  as  a  difference 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

Then  let  us  go  on  to  examine  the  parallel,  as  in 
the  differenoes  mentioned  above ;  the  peace  may 
be  unbroken,  and  the  commonwealth  unwounded 
in  its  vitals  t  so  may  it  in  thia  case,  ftc. 

**  The  people  may  be  generally  dissatisfied  with 
their  representatives;  they  may  be  very  uneasy 
and  make  loud  complaints ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  must  Immediately  rise  in  tumults^  and 
pull  the  house  about  their  ears. 

**  We  have  seen  a  tfane  when  a  certain  house 
behaved  so,  that  the  general  cry  of  the  people 
was  to  dissolve  them ;  and  multitudes  of  addresses 
did,  in  as  plain  language  as  decency  to  the  crown 
would  permit,  present  the  people's  desire  to  have 
them  mssolved.  But  what  did  this  general  dislike 
of  their  aotions  lead  the  people  to?  Not  to  draw 
the  sword  at  their  own  representatives ;  that  had 
been  to  be  ,/UMfe.ss^  and  murder  themselves ; 
but  to  apply  themselves  to  the  Sovereign  to  dis« 
solve  them ;  and  upon  this  appHoatlon  the  King  did 
dissolve  them  $  and  a  late  proclunation  ibr  dissolv- 
ing the  last  I^urllament  of  King  William  acknow- 
ledges the  people  have  a  right,  upon  a  dislike  of 
their  members'  proceedings,  to  apply  to  the  King 
to  dissolve  them.  The  words  of  the  proclamation 
are,  *  We  have  thottphi  ii  retuonabie  in  thia  ear- 
traordinary Juncture  tooive  our  tubjeeti  the  cppor* 
tunity  of  chooeino  tucHpereons  to  reptuent  than  in 
Paraameni  a$  they  may  fitdge  moai  Uhebf  to  hrUig 
to  effect  their  jutt  and  pioue  purpoeee,  and  in  order 
thereto  to  distoive  thia  preaent  ParUameni  * " 

If  so,  if  the  people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
when  they  see  cause,  to  have  a  new  represen- 
tative, for  that  is  the  meaning,  then  the  people 
are  in  some  measure  judges  of  the  actions  and 
management  of  their  representativeff,  for  else  it 
could  not  be  just  to  make  them  judges  of  the 
continuance,  or  determination  of  thefar  being. 

'*  Where,  then,  is  the  &tality  of  such  an  appeal 
to  the  people  ?  Since,  when  they  have  been  some- 
thing uneasy  on  that  head,  it  has  amounted  to 
no  more  than  to  address  for  a  dissolution,  that  If 
they  don*t  like  these,  they  may  have  better. 
And  the  Kiuff,  from  the  throne,  has  declared,  that 
it  Is  reasonable  they  should  be  gratified" 

I  do  not  herebv  justify  any  of  those  things 
which  are  compkuned  of  by  the  doctor  (p.  28) ; 
how  innumerable  pamphlets  accused  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1701,  of  not  being  mindful  of  the 
King's  honour,  of  being  in  the  French  interest, 
wanting  afllbction  to  their  native  country  and 
seal  for  its  religion,  and  as  not  intending  to  do 


what  was  needful  to  the  nation^s  «aiety ;  nor  do 
I  say  that  Pariiament  were  anyways  guilty  of  that 
charge  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  branches ;  but 
I  miiy  be  allowed  to  say  this,  and  that  is  enough 
to  my  present  purpose,  that  if  the  representative 
body  of  the  people  were  reaUy  guilty  of  any  or 
of  sdl  of  those  heads  or  crimes,  the  people  had 
certainly  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  and 
cotdd  not  do  less  than  apply  to  the  Sovereign  to 
dismiss  them,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
send  better  in  their  room. 

I  believe  I  mav  venture  to  say  it  is  impossible 
the  people  of  England,  call  them  by  the  worst 
names  you  please — ^the  rabble,  the  mob,  the  mul- 
titude, or  anything, — I  say,  it  is  impossible  the 
people  of  En^and  can  ever,  either  by  inclination 
or  by  contrivance,  be  brought  to  a  dislike  of  Par- 
liaments as  such ;  they  may  find  reason  to  dislike 
this  or  that  set  of  men,  but  that  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  attempt  to  destroy  the  re- 
presentative, qua  Parliament^  it  is  impossible. 

I  reckon  that  is  properly  said  to  be  impossible 
as  to  men  which  they  cannot  do  without  forfeit- 
ing Uieir  reason ;  and  all  the  claim  they  have  to 
tlie  knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  safety, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  cannol  do 
without  being  fools  and  madmen ;  whatever  fiu^ 
tions  or  parties  may  be  raised,  it  is  against  a 
fiaction  and  a  party,  not  against  the  House  itself; 
and  therefore  I  remember  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
those  numberless  pamphlets  which  the  Doctor 
takes  notice  of,  among  all  the  gall  against  the 
members  of  that  House,  it  still  appeared  they  had 
none  against  the  constitution  bv  this  following 
line : — 

*'  For  though  we  Yslne  PurliAinentt,  w»'i«  out  of  lore 
withyoa." 

if  this  be  true,  I  will  examine  no  more  what  this 
gentleman  means  by  appeals  to  the  people  from 
their  representatives,  for  let  him  mean  what  he 
will,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  them ;  because  it  is 
impossible  the  people  of  England  should  ever  be 
against  a  free  representative,  a«  auch.  All  the 
cries,  therefore,  of  the  danger  of  appeals  to  the 
people  are  vain  and  trifling. 

Yet  our  author  is  positive — whether  too  positive 
or  not  let  others  determine — ^that  nothing  can  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  to  estabhsh 
that  the  people  of  England  and  their  representa- 
tives  have  distinct  rights ;  and  yet  I  think,  with 
submission,  it  is  proved  already  that  nothing  is 
more  plain,  even  from  the  gentleman's  own  book. 

**  An  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,**  says  he,  *'  are  the  people*s  rights  and 
privileges.**  This  I  grant;  but  aH  the  people's 
rights  and  privileges  are  not  tbe  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rights  of 
the  elected  are  transferred  from  the  electors,  but 
it  is  plain  they  have  not  devolved  all  their  rights. 

And  though  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
are  not  a  fourth  estate,  yet  they  are  the  centre 
of  the  other  three  estates,  from  whom  the  con- 
stitution is  derived,  and  for  whom  it  is  formed. 

Parliaments  are  neither  infriUible  nor  immor- 
tal ;  the  representative  may  die  and  be  dissolved, 
but  the  represented  body  remains  as  the  great 
centre  of  power,  the  fountain  of  original  right, 
the  last  resort  of  lives,  successions,  and  governors. 

To  prove  the  danger  of  the  appeals  to  the 
people,  the  Doctor  brings  In  King  Charles  I,  in 


tbe  messages  and  declarations  he  puUisbed,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  answer  and  re> 
monstrances,  appeaijncr  to  the  peof^e ;  tad  Uut^ 
says  he,  brought  a  cwUwar*  lliis  is  a  new  way 
of  aiiguing. 

Had  not  the  King  appealed  to  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  had  not  the  Parliament  appealed  to 
the  Elurl  of  Essex's  army,  all  their  printing  and 
appealing  to  the  people  had  done  nothing ;  pro- 
clamations and  remonstrances  had  not  been  £iUal 
if  both  sides  had  not  appealed  to  the  sword.  A 
pen  and  ink  war  draws  no  blood,  and  all  their 
printing  of  declarations  and  remonstrances  only 
tended  to  bias  the  people  to  this  or  that  party, 
and  list  in  the  war  which  both  sides  prepared  for. 

"  There  are  many  better  reasons  to  be  gives 
for  the  beginning  of  that  war  than  their  printed 
papers.  'Hie  foundation  of  that  war  was  laid  ia 
the  grievances  of  diip  money,  monopolies,  dis- 
continuing of  Parliament,  dashing  in  religion,  and 
the  like.** 

Tlieir  printing  and  appeals  to  the  people  were 
generall'v  recriminations  of  parties,  by  which 
both  sides  exposed  one  another,  but  the  ground 
of  that  war  was  laid  too  deep  to  pretend  to  be 
laid  at  that  door. 

Those  gentlemen  who  place  the  oonfosionB  oT 
the  civil  war  on  both  sides  appealing  to  the  peo- 
ple, must  either  be  very  ill  read  in  our  EogUsb 
history,  which  I  am  satisfied  this  gentleman  is 
not,  or  must  be  content  to  pass  over  the  most 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  and  place  the  whole  upon  a 
subsequent  circumstance. 

"  And  yet,  in  this  very  case,  the  author  is  gone 
from  his  title,  which  he  calls  appealing  to  the 
people  from  their  representatives,  and,  as  an  in- 
stance to  illustrate  it,  brings  in  the  very  repre- 
sentatives appealing  to  them  from  them^ves, 
and  the  King  also  doing  the  same. 

"  From  whence  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  in 
all  cases  of  extremity  it  has  been  the  practice 
both  of  kings,  parties,  private  persons,  and  of 
parliaments  themselves,  to  appeal  to  the  people 
when  matters  of  right,  public  oppressions,  and 
extraordinary  niceties  of  state  came  into  qnes- 
tion." 

And  wnereas  thik  learned  gentleman  brings 
this  matter  into  dispute,  it  is  worth  observing  that 
he  can  give  us  no  instance,  in  those  latter  ages  at 
least,  wherein  all  parties  have  not  in  this  numno' 
appealed  to  the  people,  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  them  yet  convinced  of  the  danger 

AD  the  public  declarations  and  manifestoes  of 
princes  are  in  this  respect  appeals  to  the  people. 
To  go  back  no  further  than  the  case  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain ;  his  declaration  and  proscription  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  all  tbe 
Netherlands,  complaining  of  the  rd)eIIions,  fac- 
tions, invasions,  and,  as  he  calls  them,  ingratitudes 
of  that  Prince,  and  at  last  invitmg  all  his  subjects 
to  do  him  justice  upon  the  traitor,  as  he  terms 
him.  —  FaoL  Strado  de  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  i. 
p.  7a 

Which  very  proscription  was  the  cause  which 
incited  Balthazar  Garrad,  in  an  impious  and  hor- 
rid manner,  to  assassinate  that  Prince,  as  he  con- 
fessed afterwards,  upon  being  examined  by  tor- 
ture. 

The  apology  of  that  Prince  wu  an  ippMi  ^ 
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the  people  again,  wherain  he  fully  clears  himself 
of  ab  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  cast  upon 
him  of  undutifulness  and  ingratitude,  and  recri- 
minates  upon  the  King,  and  yet  neither  of  these 
were  the  grounds  of  that  civil  war. — Ibid,  p.  180. 

The  Cwiolic  League,  as  it  was  called,  formed 
by  the  house  of  Guis6  in  France  against  Henry 
III,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  published 
thdr  teyenl  manifestoes  and  declarations,  which, 
in  this  author^s  sense,  were  appeals  to  the  people. 
Henry  HI  retunied  hj  a  long  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  of  his  coming  in  arms  to  besiege 
Paris,  and  that  of  Ms  joining  vdth  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  accepting  assistance  of  the  Huguenot 
armies  against  the  Catholics. 

Yet  in  these  cases  the  appeals  were  not  the 
causes  or  motives  to  a  civil  war,  but  the  conse- 
{,  quencesofit 

j  Thus  fiir  I  thought  fit  to  examine  foreign  his- 
I'  tory  to  show  that  appeals  to  the  people  have 
I  been  practised  by  otner  nations,  where  matters 
'  have  grown  to  extremities  between  king  and 
,  people ;  for  indeed  the  people,  how  much  soever 
I  condemned,  and  endeavoured  to  be  suppressed, 
I  are  the  last  resort  in  all  the  extremities  of  a 

nation. 

I      By  the  people,  here,  I  would  be  understood 

.  collectively,  not  representatively  considered,  and 

I  confess  mynelf  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 

gentleman  means  by  the  collective  body  of  the 

people  in  Parliament  assembled,  which  to  me 

seems  an  inconsistent  collection  of  words,  put 

together  without  any  congruity  of  signification. 

But,  says  our  author,  *'  Wherever  the  last  re- 
tort is,  Uiere  is  the  sovereignty ;  and  if  among 
us  the  people  have  a  right  to  it,  then  we  are  a 
democracy,  and  not  a  kingly  government.** 

Whether  we  have  a  democracy  or  a  kingly 
government  is  not  my  business  to  determine,  nor 
shall  I  proceed  to  enter  into  the  debate  of  it ; 
but  that  the  people  of  England  are  the  last  resort 
in  England,  admits  of  so  much  demonstration, 
both  from  the  general  practice  of  this  nation,  the 
tacit  consent  of  kin^  and  parliaments,  and  finom 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  I  cannot  but  say  it 
seems  strange  to  me,  that  an  author  of  so  much 
knowle^^  in  public  affairs,  should  advance  any- 
thing so  prejudicial  to  the  character  all  wise  men 
had  of  his  judgment. 

This  has  been  already  offered  to  the  world,  in 
answer  to  Sir  H.  M's  *  mdication  of  the  RighU 
of  the  Commons  of  England,*  and  which  that 
learned  gentleman  never  thought  fit  to  reply  to. 

*^  That  power  which  is  original  is  superior ;  God 
is  the  fountain  of  aU  power,  and  therefore  is  the 
supreme :  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  prior  and 
original  of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be 
G(^  and  be  superior ;  for  all  subsequent  power 
mast  be  anbject  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 

**  The  power  vested  in  the  three  neads  of  our 
constitution  is  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
£ngland»  who  were  a  people  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  constitution. 

"  And  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  H  was  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
because  the  people  were  the  only  original  of  their 
power,  being  the  only  power  prior  to  the  con- 
stitiition. 

**  For  the  public  good  of  the  people,  a  consti- 
tution and  government  was  originally  formed; 


from  the  mutual  consent  of  these  people  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  this  constitution  are 
derived ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
stitution, and  enabling  it  to  answer  the  euds  of 
its  institution  in  the  best  manner  possible,  those 
powers  were  divided. 

"  The  second  maxim  is  a  rational  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  that  at  the  final,  casual, 
or  any  other  determination  of  this  constitution, 
the  powers  are  dissolved,  and  all  authority  must 
derive,  de  novo,  from  the  first  fountain,  origin, 
and  cause  of  all  constitutions,  the  governed. 

"  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  this  original  foun- 
tain should  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  tt  reserves 
a  power  of  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  have  the 
streams  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun- 
tain, and  invert  its  own  original.  All  such  mo- 
tions are  eccentric  and  unnatural. 

*'  There  must  always  remain  a  supreme  power 
in  the  original  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  delegated  power. 

**  The  people  of  England  have  delegated  all  the 
executive  power  in  the  King,  the  legislative  in 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  sovereign 
judicature  in  the  Lords,  the  remainder  is  re- 
served in  themselves,  and  not  committed,  no  not 
to  their  representatives:  all  powers  delegated 
are  to  one  groat  end  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
and  that  is  the  public  good.  If  either  or  all  the 
branches  to  whom  this  power  is  delegated  in- 
vert the  design,  the  end  of  their  power,  the  right 
they  have  to  that  power  ceases,  and  they  become 
tyrants  and  usurpers  of  a  power  they  have  no 
right  to. 

"  The  instance  has  been  visible  as  to  kings  in 
our  days ;  and  history  is  full  of  precedents  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Swedeland,  in  France,  and  in  Poland. 

'*  But  in  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti- 
cular instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

**  King  James,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  the 
people  of  England  do?  They  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  ;  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par- 
liament, so  the  constitution  was  entirely  dis- 
solved. 

**  Theori^al  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of^  delegating  new 
powers  for  their  fhture  government,  and  accord- 
ingly  made  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  representa- 
tive of  the  people ;  and  what  if  I  should  say 
they  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  all 
precedent  laws? 

"  It  remains  to  argue  from  hence,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  their 
representatives  exercise  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

**  It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  must 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  it  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement. 

**  I  can  see  no  reason  given  to  confirm  such  a 
position ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ou^ht  to  be  no  complaint  upon  the  score 
of  our  mismanagement. 

**  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  but  dl  power  must 
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centre  somewhere.  If  it  it  in  the  three  branehei 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  there  inhereotlj  and  ori- 
ginally, or  it  in  there  by  deputation ;  If  it  be 
there  by  deputation,  then  there  must  be  a  power 
deputing,  oiiid  that  must  be  both  prior  and  con- 
aequently  superior  to  the  deputed^  as  before. 

**  If  we  will  come  off  of  this,  we  must  flv  to  the 
old  weak  refiige  of  a  power  jare  dimno,  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  famous  pretenders  to  have  lived 
to  be  ashamM  of,  and  whose  foundation  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it.** 

I  hope  I  cannot  offend  in  saylnff  the  late  Revo- 
latioD  a  founded  on  a  last  resort  m  the  collective 
body  of  the  people ;  the  lale  King's  dedaratton 
when  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
people  In  the  manner  of  our  author*  who  acknow- 
ledges  it  to  be  so. 

What  was  the  Lords  oomfnff  to  a  great  oonndl 
at  the  GuildhaD,  in  the  dty  or  London,  but  alast 
resort  to  the  people?  What  was  all  the  appear- 
ance  at  Bodon  Down,  in  Lancashire,  but  the  aeda- 
ration  of  the  people  of  Nottingham  ?  They  were 
all  the  resort  to  the  people,  or  you  must  resolve 
them  hito  treasons,  insurreetSont,  and  rebellions. 

Let  any  man  put  the  ease  to  Janoary,  1688 : 
the  King  was  gone,  there  was  no  representative 

Sower  in  being,  nor  any  power  in  being  which 
ad  any  legal  authority  to  call  a  representative. 
The  whole  machine  of  government  was  un- 
hinged, and  the  iubttance  dissolved;  all  dele- 
gated power  otmnA ;  aO  commissions  determined, 
and  none  could  gnmt  more ;  there  was  no  officer, 
no  magistrate  could  act,  or  any  power  to  make 
new  ones.  Authority  was  at  an  end ;  all  men 
had  an  equality  ct  power ;  laws,  indeed,  were  in 
befaig,  but  no  man  had  any  just  authority  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

Let  any  man  now  tell  me  who  had  a  just  title 
to  frame  a  new  sovemment.  It  is  plain  the  next 
of  blood  to  the  Crown  did  not  pretend  to  it.  All 
retreated  to  the  great  original  ofpower,— the 
people ;  thtre  wot  Ihe  loMt  resort  First,  the  col- 
lective body  in  several  parts,  without  any  consti- 
tuted authority,  assembled  to  advise  with  the 
Prince.  The  Lords  dispose  of  government,  and 
the  city  address  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his 
protection.  The  Prince  summons  the  people 
to  advise  with  him :  they  advise  to  call  a  eoftoai. 
Hon,  which.  In  English,  I  take  to  mean  a  meeting 
of  the  collective  body.  They  assemble,  ask  the 
Prince  if  he  pleases  to  rule  over  them,  present 
him  with  the  conditions  of  his  government,  make 
a  declaration  of  right,  claiming  that  it  is  their 
natural  right  to  be  governed  so,  and  no  other- 
wise. He  accepts  the  crown  on  these  terms,  and 
so  becomes  a  King.  TMs  is  all  the  jure  dwino 
which  I  can  find  In  the  story  of  the  present  set- 
tlement ;  and  if  vox  ptmuH  be  vox  Dei,  here  is  a 
plain  diidne  right,  ana  on  this  foot  her  present 
bajesty  reigns. 

ff  this  history,  which  all  men  can  remember  to 
betrue,  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  last  resort 
is  in  the  people  of  England,  then  I  will  undertake 
to  give  more  prooft  i  but  I  please  mvself  with  be- 
lieving it  cannot  be  oontraaicted.  Whether  the 
gentleman  I  am  concerned  with  In  this  case  wffl 
mkr  from  hence  that  our  government  is  demo- 
cratic or  not,  I  am  not  at  aO  concerned  about ; 
but  that  In  our  government,  and  Indeed  In  all 
governments,  the  nature  of  the  thing  impUea  that 


when  successive  or  representative  power  osueii 
the  people,  collectively  considered,  have  a  astiTe 
right  to  make  settlements  and  constitotionf  for 
the  maintaining  of  order  and  justice,  snd  for  the 
currency  and  execution  of  the  laws.  If  not,  oon- 
ftisions  and  Inevitable  destruction  mutt  be  the 
efi^  of  the  demise  of  a  line  of  Kings,  or  the  oei- 
sation  of  a  delegated  power. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  express  pobt  wUefa 
I  suppose  our  author  to  m^an,  appesfang  from  the 
representatives  to  the  people ;  and  though  I  ban 
the  most  haiardous  point  of  the  aigument,  io 
case  by  inadvertency  I  should  olfond  the  ran. 
sentatives  of  the  nation  now  rittfatf ,  yet,  u  i  re> 
solve  to  say  nothing  but  what  is  In  ttielf  tme,  and 
iustified  by  infinite  precedents,  I  presume  th«t 
honourable  House  never  can  resent  thstwhkh 
comes  in  plain  English,  with  truth  in  its  compsojr. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  alwap  been  rery 
chary  of  the  privileges  and  honour  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent,  and  cannot  be  thought  to  be 
usurping  any  powers  or  authorities  over  them 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  thhig,  as  wdl  y  of 
the  design  of  their  election.  Is  not  committed  to 
them ;  and  therefore,  as  H  is  already  noted,  no 
House  ever  attempted  to  assume  to  themielTes 
the  power  of  naming  a  successive  rspresentative ; 
but  as  it  alwavs  lay  in  the  breast  of  the  Sore- 
reign  to  dissolve  a  Pariiament  in  being,  so  it  was 
always  the  native  inherent  right  of  the  free- 
holders of  England  to  dect  a  new  one. 

This  power  must  be  distinct  firom  the  Tvpre- 
sentatives.  It  was  never  the  <Mgn  of  the  people 
to  delegate  any  branch  of  this  power  to  their  re- 
presentatives,  nor  did  any  Parliattcttt  ever  pre- 
tend to  invade  this  rlglrt,  or  to  assmne  It  to 
themselves. 

It  might  be  sunpoaed  that  <m  the  dtssototioa  of 
a  Parliament,  and  before  the  caOing  ci  another, 
a  King  should  die,  and,  being  the  last  of  bit  line, 
no  person  had  any  claim  ^  sooces^on  to  the 
crown.  What  must  become  d  tiie  government  7 
Must  an  the  confusionB  of  anarchy  succeed  s  re- 
gular government,  or  th«  crown  wait  for  who  ii 
stroni^  to  lay  hold  on  It  ?  The  laws  of  nstore 
make  a  plain  answer  to  afl  these  questions :  go- 
vernments and  constittttioni,  aa  they  were  ori|[i- 
nally  derived  from  the  people,  must,  on  sO  occa- 
sions of  a  dissolution,  or  total  interruption, 
be  restored  fhom,  and  reboflt  upon,  the  nadve 
power  and  orlgind  authority  of  the  people. 

But  as  this  seems  to  be  a  mob  doctrine,  and 
looks  like  settkig  vp  the  rabble  above  law,  H  il 
proper  to  Inquire  who  are  theae  pemile  of  wbon 
this  original  power  is  thus  aaaerted  ? 

Negatively,  not  aD  the  fohabitantib  bttt,  Pod- 
tively,  all  the  freeholden,  the  poaseiiots  or  the 
land  have  certainly  a  risfat  Is  tne  government  of 
it ;  and  if  these  are  oiled  the  people,  to  tbeie 
there  Is  a  case  wherein  an  ^qpeal  to  them  Is  ab- 
solutelr  necessarr. 

If  I  no  quote  the  aama  tract  again  for  tfa!i»  itb 
because  no  man  has  ever  yet  tbot:^  ft  to  oon- 
iront  it  either  with  reason  or  history. 

"  I  make  no  question  bnt  property  hi  lifid 
is  the  best  title  to  government  In  the  worid ;  and 
If  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  oa^  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  m 
living  on  his  lands  ought  to  obey  Urn,  or  go 
off  his  prradsea. 
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"  And  if  tny  lingle  man  in  England  should,  at 
■ttT  time,  come  to  be  landlord  of  the  whole  free* 
hold  of  England,  be  could  indeed  have  ho  right 
te  diipuMss  the  King  till  the  (iretent  legal  let- 
dement  of  the  orown  flUled,  beonuie  It  wu 
fettled  by  thoae  that  had  then  aright  to  settle  it. 
*  But  he  would  fanmedUtely  be  the  IteD  repre* 
KDUUfe  of  all  the  ooontlet  in  England,  and 
might  eleet  himaelf  knight  of  the  ahire  for  every 
county,  and  the  iheriff  of  every  ooaAty  muit 
return  him  aoeordingly. 

"  He  would  have  all  the  baronies  and  titles  of 
honour  which  are  entailed  upon  estates  devolved 
upon  hi&i,  and  upon  any  expiration  of  the  settle- 
ment  would  be  King  by  natural  right. 

"  And  he  would  be  King  upon  lamr  terns  tiian 
ever  any  man  wan  legally  King  of  England,  for 
he  wouid  be  King  by  inherent  rwht  of  property. 
"  When,  therefore,  1  am  speaking  of  tne  right  of 
the  people,  I  woold  be  understood  of  the  free- 
holders, for  all  the  other  inhabitants  live  upon 
suSeranoe,  and  either  are  the  freeholders'  ser- 
Tsnts,  or,  having  money  to  pay  rent,  live  upon 
conditions,  and  have  no  title  to  their  livtog  hi 
England,  other  than  as  servants,  but  what  they 
must  My  for. 

**  Upon  this  foot  it  is  that,  to  tnls  day,  our  law 
laifers  not  a  foreigner  to  purchase  any  of  the 
freeholds  of  England;  for  if  a  foreigner  might 
purchase,  your  neighbours  (having  money  to 
•pare)  might  oome  and  buy  you  out  of  vour  own 
country,  and  take  possession  by  a  legal  and  In* 
diipttUble  right. 

"  This  ori^al  right  was  the  first  foundation  of 
the  levetal  tenures  of  land  in  England,  some  held 
of  the  King,  some  of  the  lord,  some  by  knight 
•erriee,  soccogw,  and  the  like,  and  some  were 
called  freeholds.  The  lords  of  manors  had  their 
homages  and  their  services  from  their  tenants  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  right  of  the  land 
gave  a  eertain  right  of  government  to  the  posses- 
lor  over  ail  the  tenants  and  Inhabitants. 

**  But  he  that  possessed  the  least  freehold  was  as 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  freehold  as  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  the  nation;  he  owed  no 
homage  or  service,  no,  not  to  the  King,  other 
than  as  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  that 
iSf  as  he  was  represented  in  Parliament. 

**  And  as  a  thing  which  will  put  this  argument 
out  of  all  question,  the  right  to  lands,  manors, 
and  lordships  was  not  originally  a  right  granted 
by  patenta  from  Kings  or  acts  of  parliament,  but 
a  natural  right  of  possession,  handed  dovm  by 
custom  and  ancient  usage,  as  the  inheritance  fh>m 
the  still  more  ancient  possessions  and  prescrip- 
tion, or  usage  time  out  of  mind,  la  to  this  day  al- 
lowed to  be  a  sufficient  title  In  several  cases, 
where  oonYeyances,  deeds,  charters,  and  writings 
of  estates  are  silent,  especially  as  to  buttings  and 
boundings  of  land,  highways,  footpaths,  water- 
courses, bridges,  and  the  like. 

**  This  right,  as  ail  right  originally,  is  founded 
upon  reason,  for  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable 
that  those  people  who  have  no  share  of  the 
bouse  should  live  in  it  whether  he  that  built  it 
will  or  no.  No  person  has  any  right  to  live  in 
England  but  they  to  whom  England  belongs ; 
the  freeholders  of  England  have  it  in  possession, 
England  is  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  hero  but  themselves. 


*<  If  they  permit  other  peonle  to  live  here  well 
and  good,  but  no  man  but  a  freeholder  lives  here 
upon  any  terms  but  jMfmisfu  st^Mftomm,  and  he 
pays  rent  for  his  liceace  to  live  here. 

•*  Thus  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  towns  and 
oorporations  are  founded  upon  acts  of  parliament 
to  confirm  charters  or  grants  from  the  crown,  by 
whioh  the  freeholders  give  their  consent  that 
such  and  such  bodies  of  men  living  in  such  towns 
shall  eiyoy  eertain  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  being  so  considerably  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  bypayhig  taxes,  maintaining  the  poor, 
by  manufactures,  trade,  and  the  like,  notwith- 
standhig  they  are  not  posaeaed  of  any  part  of  the 
fireehold. 

**  And  it  is  observable,  the  King  oannot  give  this 
privilege,  so  as  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora- 
tions to  send  renresentatives  to  Pariiament. 
None  but  the  freeholders  of  England  (and  such 
towns  in  conjunotion)  to  whom  the  freeholders 
have  already  granted  such  privilege,  can  give 
a  qualification  of  auch  a  nature  as  Is  a  reoeiv* 
ing  them  into  an  equal  state  of  privOege  with  a 
freeholder. 

"  Every  man's  land  is  his  own  property,  atid  It  is 
a  trespass  in  the  law  for  another  man  to  come 
upon  his  ground  without  his  eooseut.  If  the 
ft«eholders  should  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 
not  come  upon  their  land,  that  they  will  not  lot 
him  a  house  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  so- 
ever  he  sets  his  foot  on,  the  owner  shall  iodiot 
him  for  a  trespass,  as  by  law  he  may,  the  mah 
must  fly  the  nation  of  course. 

**  Hius,  the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  England,  the  reason  mutrt  be  good 
that  they  must  nave  the  same  right  to  the  go- 
vernment of  themselves  that  they  have  to  the 
ffoyemment  of  the  rest  of  the  hihabitants ;  and 
tnat  there  can  be  no  legal  power  in  England  but 
what  has  its  original  hi  the  possessors,  for  pro- 
perty is  the  foundation  of  power.** 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  of  original  right  any  dero- 
gation to  the  first  and  full  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  may,  notwithstanding  this,  exercise 
all  their  fiiQ  and  extended  privileges  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  Is  agreeable  to  all  the  just  ends  and 
purposes  for  which  they  were  first  deseed  and 
intended. 

If  our  author  would  be  understood,  in  what  he 
speaks  of,  to  mean  only  the  little  public  efibrts  of 
private  persons  or  parties,  who  often  express  dis» 
satisfoction  at  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  as 
they  clash  with  their  private  interests^  and  the 
designs  of  enterprising  men,  these  are  not  worth 
my  defending  or  his  ooncem.  I  freely  admit 
those  people  always  merit  pity  or  punishment, 
and  sometimes  both ;  nor  have  any  Farllaments 
often  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of 
such  people. 

The  liberty  taken  in  print  dlsooven  sometimes 
the  malice  of  authors,  and  not  seldom  pulls  down 
authority  on  their  heads ;  but  as  Truth  has  the 
least  need  of  advocacy,  so  it  is  easy  to  defend  her, 
and  the  Parliament  has  never  thought  fit  to  re- 
strain the  press,  because  their  actions  being  gene- 
rally squared  by  truth  and  the  law,  and  designed 
for  the  public  good,  they  have  rather  covet^  to 
^ow  them  in  the  light  man  to  limit  the  inquiries 
of  the  world;  choosing  rather  to  sufibr  some  in- 
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decencies  from  ill-governed  pens  than  to  give  the 
world  the  least  shadow  of  saying  they  concealed 
their  actions  from  the  public  censure. 

But  take  the  people  in  the  sense  I  have  before 
observed,  and  even  Parliament  themselves  have 
always  appealed  to  them,  have  been  careftil  to 
print  any  remarkable  thing  which  has  been  be- 
fore them»  that  those  who  chose  them  to  sit 
there  may  see  and  be  satisfied  how  cvefiU  they 
are  of  the  general  good  and  of  discharging  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

What  are  the  several  publications  made  by  Par- 
liament of  the  controversy  between  the  Houses, 
both  upon  occasion  of  the  Ittte  impeachments  and 
on  the  *  Occasional  Bill,'  but  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  testimonials  of  the  candour  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  all  material  cases  the  representatives  have 
thus  appealed  to  the  people.  And  why  it  should 
be  so  criminal  or  so  dangerous  for  any  man  else 
to  appeal  thither  also  does  not  appear  to  me, 
since  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  that  the 
freeholders  of  England  can  be  reduced  to  such  a 
deprivation  of  their  reason  as  to  demolish  the 
foundation  on  which  thejr  stand,  and  pull  down 
their  own  house  upon  theur  heads. 

Neither  is  this  appealing  to  the  people,  which 
those  publications  of  Kings  and  Parliaments  are 
called,  anything  more  or  less  but  the  vindication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  and  parties,  and 
setting  their  cases,  as  lisr  as  they  thought  they 
required,  hi  a  true  light;  and  no  people  who 
have  had  truth  and  honesty  on  then*  side  have 
ever  thought  it  below  them  to  appeal  to  all  the 
world. 

Khig  Charles  the  Second  thus  appealed  to  all 
the  people  in  his  declaration  about  the  Rye 
House  Plot ;  King  William,  in  his  declaration  at 
his  coming  over  into  England ;  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  world  have  used  it  as  a  constant  method 
to  make  public  declarations,  which,  in  this  author's 
sense,  are  appeals  to  the  people  upon  every  ex- 
traordinary revolution  of  aSh&s.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  French  King  at  placine  hb  grandson 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  manifestoes  and  de- 
claration of  the  Emperor  at  his  sending  Prince 
Eugene  into  Italy,  and  now  again  at  the  trans- 
ferring the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  are  all 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Spdn  to  ezdte  to  trans- 
fer their  obedience  to  or  from  this  or  that  party, 
as  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  reason  to 
believe  this  or  that  the  most  rightftil  successor. 

But,  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  point,  the  mean- 
ing, as  I  understand  this  gentleman,  is,  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
people  of  England  to  control,  limit,  or  check  their 
representatives,  and  that  such  appealings  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of  prompt  the  people  to 
ruffle  the  Parliaments,  and  to  question  th^  pro- 
ceedings. 
This  IS  an  argument  in  which  the  author  has 


this  advantage  of  me,  that  what  he  sdvances 
has  no  danger  in  it,  and  what  I  ought  to  reply  to 
it  may,  though  it  be  really  true ;  and  under  the 
restraint  of  this  circumstance  I  cannot  bbj  thtt 
to  it  which  I  think  the  case  will  betf  . 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  isajost 
appeal  from  the  representative  to  the  collective 
body  of  Uie  people  in  some  particular  extrMr- 
dinary  case ;  and  though  I  do  not  love  to  repeal 
things— I  adL  pardon  for  it  now—whst  else  can 
the  Doctor  mean  when  he  says  (p.  15),  ''The 
Parliament  cannot  touch  fundamentids,  and  if 
they  do  anything  to  the  people's  destroction  they 
cannot  bind  them.**  What  can  be  the  meaotog 
of  this,  but  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  them  to 
the  people  if  they  should  attempt  anything  to  the 
people's  destruction  ? 

To  him  that  shall  tdl  me  the  House  of  Coia- 
mons  can  never  do  anything  to  injure  the  people. 
I  must  reply  as  before,  and  with  as  good  an  an 
thority,  the  people  of  England  cannot  act  de- 
structive of  their  own  representatives. 

I  do  not  ^P^^  it  with  a  design  to  lesaeo  Par- 
liaments in  England,  and  I  know  them  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  people's  liberties,  but  they  are  not 
infollible ;  they  may  err,  and  were  it  safe  to  speak 
all  the  truth,  perhaps  I  might  say  there  has  been 
a  time  when  they  have  b^n  mistaken  in  nsoy 
things. 

Now,  if  a  Parliament  should  mistake,  and  that 
fatally  too,  and  the  people  of  England  have  no 
method  to  let  them  know  it,  th^  are  they  in 
worse  bondage  to  their  representatives  than  to 
the  Sovereign.  What  shall  the  people  do  ?  They 
may,  without  doubt,  find  out  modest  methods  to 
let  Uiem  know  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to  in- 
form them  both  that  they  see  it  and  (fislike  it 

I  could  perhaps  name  the  time  when  the  peo- 
ple have  seen  reason  to  complain  of  some  steps 
their  representatives  had  made,  but  my  sothor 
can  never  name  the  time  when  the  people  of 
England  attempted  or  discovered  a  design  to  kp 
off  this  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  demoUso 
the  just  authority  of  Parliament. 

^d,  after  all,  the  tendency  this  has  to  peace 
and  union  is  a  mystery  past  finding  out :  the  co- 
herence this  has  with  the  title  of  the  book  is  a 
thing  hid  from  the  human  understanding;  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  this  just  ri^t,  and  set  up 
this  representative  with  an  authority  they  never 
pretended  to  themselves,  may  have  a  title  of 
peace,  but  carries  none  in  the  meaning.  I  couM 
say  something  to  the  Doctor's  pleasant  prooosal 
of  peace  in  his  Introduction  (p.  17),  hnplying 
that  the  **  resentments  on  all  sides  shouM  be  laid 
by,  and  the  weaker  party  cajoled  into  a  peace 
tul  foreign  wars  are  over;**  and  what  then? 
Then  as  you  were.  But  as  I  may  examine  some 
other  chapters  of  this  book,  there  cannot  want 
occasion  for  reflections  on  that  head. 
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WBATftriftJaliiTOaiiioogyoaattI  and  wbatii 

OMM  abooi  who  ihill  or  ihaU  no!  be  King,  tbo 

Lord  knowi  when,    b  it  not  m  strange  thing  we 

eunol  be  qniet  with  the  Queen  we  hkve,  bnt  we 

moit  ali  iUl  into  ooiU^on  and  oombuitione 

about  who  thell  come  after.     Why,  pray,  folka, 

how  old  is  the  Queen,  and  when  is  she  to  die, 

that  here  is  Uds  pettier  made  about  it?    I  have 

beard  wise  people  say  the  Queen  is  not  fifty 

yean  ddL  that  she  has  no  distemper  but  the  gout, 

that  is  a  long-lilb  disease,  whichgoieraUy  holds  out 

people  twei^,  or  dihty,  or  forty  years ;  and  let  it 

go  now  it  vHll,  the  Oiueen  may  well  Uoger  out 

twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  not  be  a  huge  old 

will  neither.      How  I  what  i    say  the  people  i 

Bust  we  tUnk  of  living  twenty  or  thirty  yeers  hi 

this  wrangling  eooditiwi  we  are  now  in  ?    This 

would  be  a  tonnent  worse  than  some  of  the 

Egyptian  plagnes,  and  woidd  be  intolerable  to 

bear,  though  ibr  fewer  years  than  thai    The 

anisMsities  of  this  nation,  should  they  go  on,  as 

it  leems  they  go  on  now,  wonM  by  tixne  be  come 

to  saeh  a  height  that  all  charity,  society,  and 

matual  agreement  among  us,  wiU  be  destroyed. 

Christians  shall  we  be  called  ?    No :  nothing  of 

the  people  called  Christians  will  be  to  be  ftrand 

smoQf  us.     Nottiing  of  Christianity,  or  the  sub- 

itanoe  of  Christiani^,  vis.,  charity,  will  be  found 

amongus.  The  name  Christian  may  be  assumed, 

but  it  will  be  all  hypocrisy  and  delusion;  the 

being  of  Christianity  most  be  lost  in  the  Ibg, 

aad  imoke,  and  stink,  and  ndse,  and  rage,  and 

cruelty,  of-  otir  quarrel  about  a  Unr.     b  this 

rational  ?    la  It  agreeable  to  the  true  interest  of 

the  natleift?    wSbH  must  become  of  trade,  of 

rcligioB,  of  eodety,  of  relatives,  of  fiunilies,  of 

people  ?    Why,  hark  ye,  you  folk  that  call  your- 

eelves  rational,  and  talk  of  having  souls,  is  this  a 

taken  of  your  having  euoh  things  about  you,  or 

efthfaiklngratienaDy?  If  you  have,  pray  what  is 

it  likely  wBl  become  of  vou  all?    Why,  the  strife 

li  gotten  fasto  your  kitenens,  your  parlours,  your 

eeuatiqg.hoases,  nay,  into  your  very  beds.  'You 

give  the  folks  up,  you  please  to  listen  to  your 

eeok-aaaida  and  footmen  in  your  kitchens,  you 

shall  hear  them   scolding,   and  swearing,  and 

aeratdiing,  and  fighting,  among  themsdves ;  and 

when  yon  think  the  ndse  is  about  the  beef  and 

the  puddiog  the  dish-water  or  the  kitchen  stuff, 

alas !  yon  are  mistaken ;  the  feud  is  about  the 

more  ndglity  aflUrs  of  thegnvemment,  and  who 

is  for  the  Protestant  succession,  and  who  for  the 

Pretender.     The  poor  despicable  scullions  learn 

UtcrytRgh  ehunht  noXhUek  khg$,no  Htmover, 

that  they  naay  do  it  dexterously  when  they  come 

late  the  next  ssob.     Here  thebr  antagonists  of 

the  dfipi^ingupcn  practise  the  other  side  clamour 


JVmcft  peace,  ne  Pntrndar^  no  Popery  /  The 
thing  is  the  veiy  same  up  one  pair  of  stairs ;  hi 
the  shops  and  warehouses  up  the  'prentices 
stand,  some  ou  one  side  of  the  shop,  and  some  on 
the  other  (havfaig  trade  little  enough),  and  these 
then  throw  lugk  olnrcA  and  hm  Awreh  at  one 
anothei's  heaiu,  like  battledore  and  shuttlecock ; 
instead  of  posting  thebr  books,  they  are  fighting 
and  railing  at  the  Pretender  and  the  House  of 
Hanover:  it  were  better  for  us,  certainly,  that 
these  things  had  neverbeen  heardoU  If  we  go 
from  the  shop,  one  story  higher.  Into  our  fimiily, 
the  ladies,  instead  of  their  hinocent  sports  and 
diversionsi  thev  are  all  felling  out  one  among 
another ;  the  daughters  and  the  mother,  the 
mother  and  the  dangbters,  the  children  and  the 
servants,  nay,  the  very  little  sisters  one  among 
another.  If  the  chamber-maid  is  a  slattern,  and 
does  not  please,  hanff  her,  she  is  a  jadei  or,  1 
warrant  she  is  a  high-flyer;  or,  on  the  other  side,  I 
warrant  she's  a  Whig :  I  never  knew  one  of  that 
sort  good  for  anything  hi  my  life.  Nav,  go  up  to 
your  very  bed-chambers,  and  even  m  bed  the 
man  and  wife  shall  quarrel  about  it  People  I 
people !  what  will  become  of  you  at  this  rate  ? 

If  ye  cannot  set  man  and  wife  together,  nor 
your  sons  and  danghten  together,  nay,  nor  your 
servants  together,  how  will  ye  set  your  horses 
together,  think  ye  ?  And  how  shall  they  stand 
together  twenty  or  thirty  years,  think  ye,  if  the 
Queen  should  live  so  long?  Before  that  tfane 
comes,  if  you  are  not  reduced  to  your  wits,  you 
will  be  stark  mad;  so  that  unless  you  can  find 
in  your  hearts  to  agree  about  this  matter  before- 
hand, the  condition  you  are  in,  and  by  that  time 
wttl  in  all  likeHhood  be  hi,  will  rum  usaU ;  and 
this  is  one  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  say 
nothing,  and  do  nothing,  about  the  suooessloQ. 
but  just  let  it  rest  where  it  is,  and  endeavour  to 
be  quiet,  for  it  is  impossible  to  live  thus.  Further, 
if  Hanover  should  come  while  we  are  in  such 
a  condition,  we  shall  ruin  him,  or  he  us,  tliat  is 
most  certain.  It  remains  to  Inquire  what  will 
be  the  issue  of  things.  Why,  if  ye  will  preserve 
the  succession,  and  keep  it  rig^t,  you  must  settle 
the  peace  of  the  nation ;  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  stand  by  the  succession  now,  and 
if  we  go  on,  we  shall  be  worse  able  to  do  so.  In 
his  own  strength  Hanover  does  not  pretend  to 
come,  and  if  he  did,  he  must  miscarry.  If  not 
in  his  own,  in  whose,  then,  but  the  people  of 
Britain  ?  And  If  the  people  be  a  weakened,  di- 
vided, and  deluded  people,  and  see  not  your  own 
safety  to  He  in  your  agrerment  among  yourMlves, 
how  shall  such  weak  folk  shift  him,  especially 
against  a  strong  enemy?  so  that  It  will  be  your 
destruction  to  attempt  to  bring  in  the  house  of 
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Hanover,  unless  yon  can  stand  by  and  defend  him 
when  he  is  come.  This  will  make  yon  all  like 
Monmouth's  men  in  the  west,  and  you  will  find 
yourselves  lifted  up  to  halters  and  gibbets,  not  to 
places  and  preferments. 

Unless  you  reconcile  yourselves  to  one  another, 
and  bring  things  to  some  better  pass  among  the 
common  people,  it  will  be  but  to  biuter  yourselves 
to  talk  of  the  Protestant  succession,  for  you 
neither  will  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  over  your 
Protestant  successor,  or  to  support  him  on  the 
throne  when  you  have  brought  nim ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
to  succeed  in  it,  is  to  ruin  yourselves ;  and  this  I 
think  is  very  good  reason  against  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Another  aigament  relates  something  to  the 
family  of  Hanover  itselt  Here  the  folk  are  oon- 
tioually  fighting  and  quarreUing  with  one  another 
to  such  a  degree  as  must  infiulibly  weaken  and 
disable  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  expose 
them  to  any  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic.  What 
Prince,  think  you,  will  venture  his  person  with  a 
party  or  a  fiu:tion,  and  that  a  party  crushed  and 
under  the  power  of  their  enemy,  a  party  who  have 
not  been  able  to  support  themselves  or  their 
oanse,  how  shall  thev  support  and  defend  him 
when  he  comes  ?  And  if  thev  cannot  be  in  a  pos- 
ture to  defend  and  maintain  him  when  they  have 
him,  how  shall  he  be  encouraged  to  venture  him- 
self  among  them?  To  come  over  and  make  the 
attempt  here,  according  to  his  just  claim  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  would  be  indeed  his  advantage, 
if  there  was  a  probability  that  he  should  succeed, 
otherwise  the  example  of  the  King  of  Poland  is 
sufficient  to  warn  hhn  against  venturing  while  the 
nation  is  divided  and  together  by  the  ears,  as  they 
are  here.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  we  see, 
eould  not  defend  King  Augustus  against  the 
Swedes  and  their  Pretender ;  but  thoi^  he  had 
the  maiority,  and  was  received  as  King  over  the 
whole  kittgdoDK  yet  it  being  a  kingdom  divided 
into  factions  and  parties,  and  those  parties  raging 
with  bitter  envy  and  fury  one  against  another, 
even  just  as  ours  do  here,  what  came  of  it  but 
the  nrin  of  Kinsp  Augustus,  who  was,  as  it  were, 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  court,  and  was  brought  to 
the  necessity  of  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  of  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender 
to  that  crown.  Now  what  can  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  expect  if  he  should  make  the  attempt 
here  while  we  are  in  this  divided,  factious  con- 
dition, while  the  Pretender,  backed  by  his  party 
at  home,  shall  idso  have  the  whole  power  of 
France  to  support  him  and  place  him  upon  the 
throne  ? 

Let  ua  but  look  back  to  a  time  when  the  very 
same  case  almost  fell  out  in  this  nation,  the  same 
many  ways  it  was ;  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
Mar>',  your  bloody,  Papist,  persecuting  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  or  Gray.  The 
late  King  Edward  VI  had  settled  the*  Protestant 
succession  upon  the  Lady  Jane ;  it  was  received 
universally,  as  the  Protestant  succession  is  now. 
The  reasons  which  moved  the  people  to  receive 
it  were  the  same,  t.«.  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people.  All  the  great  men  of  King  Edward's 
court  and  council  came  readily  into  this  succes- 
sion, and  gave  their  oaths,  or  what  was  in  those 


days  (whatsoever  it  may  be  now)  thought  equal 
to  an  oath,  viz.  their  honour,  for  the  itaodii^  br  < 
the  successor  in  the  taking  possession  of  her  said  ' 
just  right   Mary,  daughter  of  Kotheiioeof  Spain,  | 
was  the  pretender ;  her  mother  was  abdioted 
(so  we  call  it  in  this  age),  repudiated,  they  called  i 
it,  or  divorced.     Her  danighter  was  adjudged  3. 
legitimate  or  spurious,  because  the  marriage  of  ' 
her  mother  was  esteemed  unlawfiil,  just  as  oar  ! 
Pretender  is  by  this  nation  suggested  spurious 
b^  reason  of  the  yet  unfolded  mytfteriet  of  his 
birth.     Again,  that   Pretender  had  the  whole 
power  of  Spain,  which  was  then  the  most  dreaded 
of  any  in  tlieworid,  and  was  just  what  the  French  i 
are  now,  the  terror  of  Europe.    If  Queen  Mary  > 
were  to  have  the  crown,  it  was  allowed  by  aU  that  1 
Eiwland  was  to  be  governed  by  Spanish  oounciis  ' 
and  Spanish  maxims,  Spanish  money  and  Spani^ 
crudtv.     Just  as  we  say  now  of  the  Preteoder, 
that  if  be  was  to  come  in  we  shall  all  be  goveraed  , 
by  French  maxims,    French  councils,  Prendi  i 
money,  and  French  tyranny.     In  these  thmgs 
the  pretender  (Mury)  at  that  time  was  the  |)i- 
rallel  to  our  Pretender  now,  and  that  with  but  j 
very  little  difference.     Besides  all  this,  she  was  a  , 
Papist,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  pions 
deaign  of  King  Edward  in  propagating  thiprfor- 
mation.    Exactly  agreeing  these  thiols  were  with 
our  succesdon,  our  Pretender,  our  King  Wilfian 
and  his  design,  by  settling  the  succession  ibr  the 
propagating  the  revolution,  which  is  the  refimiia- 
tion  of  this  day,  as  the  reformation  was  the  revo- 
lution of  that  day.     After  this  formal  settlhig  of 
the  succession,  the  King  (as  kings  and  queens 
must)  dies,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Councii,  sup- 
pose Lords  Justices,  as  our  law  calls  them,—  ' 
tkejf  wert  the  sawie  Mu^,— they  meet  and  pn>- 
daim  their  Protestant  successor,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  and  what  followed  ?  Had  they  been 
unanimous,  had  they  stuck  to  one  another,  had 
they  not  divided  into  parties,  high  and  low,  they 
had  kept  their  Protestant  successor  in  qute  of  all 
the  power  of  Spain,  but  they  fell  out  with  one 
another.     High  Protestants  against  low  PjrotesA- 
ants,  and  wl^t  was  the  consequence?  One  ode 
to  him,  the  other  brought  in  the  Pretender  upon 
them ;  and  so  Spanish  power,  as  it  was  predicted, 
came  in  upon  them  and  devonred  them  aO. 
Popery  came  In,  as  they  feared,  nad  all  went  to 
ruin ;  and  what  came  of  the  Protestant  succetfor  ? 
Truly  they  brought  her  to  ruin;  for,  first  bring* 
iug  her  in,  and  then,  by  reason  of  their  own 
strife  and  divisions,  not  being  able  to  msintain 
her  in  the  possession  of  that  crown,  which,  at 
their  requert,  she  had  taken,  she  fell  into  her 
enemy*s  bands,  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  tbor 
fury,  and  brought  to  the  block.     Whiit  can  be  s 
more  lively  representation  of  our  case  now  be- 
fore us?    He  must  have  small  sense  of  the  Ast« 
of  our  case,  I  think,  who,  in  our  present  oireon- 
stances,  can  desire  the  Hanover  succession  should 
take  place.     What  I  would  yon  bring  over  the 
(amUy  of  Hanover  to  have  them  murdered?  No. 
no  i  those  that  have  a  true  value  for  the  Houk  of 
Hanover  would  by  no  means  desire  them  to 
come  hither,  or  desire  you  to  bring  them  on  such 
terms.    Furst,  let  the  worid  see  you  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  and  defend  them,  that  the  Pre- 
tender, and  his  power  and  tllinnccs  of  any  kind.  ^ 
shall  not  disperse  and  ruin  liim  and  you  ti^ther ; 
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first  unite  sndirat  vonnelves  into  a  postove  that 
yon  may  defend  the  succession,  and  then  you 
may  have  it ;  but  as  it  stands  now,  ffood  folliLS, 
oomdder  with  yourselves  what  Prince  In  Europe 
will  venture  among  us ;  and  who  that  has  any 
respect  or  value  for  the  house  of  Hanover  can 
deore  them  to  come  hither? 

These  are  some  good  reasons  whv  the  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover  shoufd  not  be  our 
present  view.  Another  reason  may  be  taken 
from  the  ezam^e  of  the  good  people  hi  the  davs 
of  King  Edwanl  VI ;  they  were  very  good,  reu. 
gioos  people  (that  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides), 
and  who  had  very  great  seal  for  the  Protestant 
religion  md  the  Reformation,  as  it  vras  then 
newly  established  among  them ;  and  this  zeal  of 
theirs  appeared  plainly  in  a  degree  we  can  scarce 
hope  for  among  the  Protestants  of  this  age,  viz. 
in  their  burning  for  it  afterwards ;  yet  such  was 
their  zeal  for  the  hereditary  right  of  their  royal 
flnnOy,  that  khey  chose  to  foil  into  the  hands  of 
Spanish  tyranny  and  of  Spanish  Popery,  and  let 
the  Phrtestant  religion  4nd  the  hopes  of  its  estab- 
lishment go  to  the  devO,  rather  than  not  have  the 
ri^t  line  of  their  Princes  kept  up,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  their  late  King  Henry  come  to  the 
crown.  Upon  this  principle  they  forsook  their 
g^  reforming  King  Edward's  scheme,  rejected 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  they  themselves 
Protestants,  sincere  Protestants,  such  as  i^fter- 
wards  died  at  a  stake  for  their  religion,  the  Pro- 
testant religion;  yet  they  brought  In  the  pre- 
tender according  to  their  principles,  and  run  the 
risk  of  what  wotdd  follow  thereupon.  Why  should 
we  think  it  strange,  then,  that  Ftotestants  now  In 
this  age,  and  Church  of  England  Protestants  too, 
sboold  be  for  a  Popish  Pretender  ?  No  doubt  but 
there  may  be  as  good  Protestants  as  the  Suffolk 
men  in  Queen  Mary's  time  were,  and.  If  they 
are  brongfat  to  it,  wfll  go  as  for,  and  die  at  a  stake 
for  the  Protestant  rdigion ;  and  in  doing  this,  no 
doubt  bat  it  Is  their  reiu  prospect  to  die  at  a  stake, 
or  they  would  not  ih  it,  to  be  nare.  Now  the  Pto- 
testant  religion,  the  whole  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  nfetv  of  the  nation,  both  as  to  their 
liberties  and  religion,  ^e  keeping  out  French  or 
Spanish  Popery,  the  dying  at  a  stake  and  the  like, 
being  always  esteemed  tlSngs  of  much  less  value 
than  the  faithlhl  adhering  to  the  divine  rule 
of  keeping  the  crown  in  the  right  Une,  let  any 
true  Protestant  tell  me  how  can  we  pretend  to  be 
for  the  Hanover  succession  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  divine  hereditary  right  <^  our  crown  is  the 
main  great  article  now  hi  debate.  You  call  such 
a  man  the  Pretender,  but  is  he  not  the  son  of  our 
King^  and  if  so,  what  is  the  Protestant  reUglon  to  | 
us  ?  Had  we  not  much  better  be  papists  than 
trattors?  Had  we  not  much  better  deny  our 
Godt  oar  baptism,  our  reUglon,  and  our  lives,  than 
deny  oar  lawful  Prince,  our  next  male  in  a  right 
line  ?  If  Popery  comes,  passive  obedience  is  still 
our  friend.  We  are  Protestants ;  we  can  die,  we 
can  bum,  we  can  do  anything  but  rebel ;  and  this 
being  our  first  duty,  viz.  to  recognise  our  right- 
ful Sovereign,  are  we  not  to  do  that  first?  and  if 
Popery  or  riavery  follow,  we  must  act  as  becomes 
us.  This  being,  then,  orth  ?dox  doctrine,  is  equally 
a  subctantial  reason  why  we  should  bo  against 
the  Hanover  succession. 
There  may  be  sundry  other  reasons  given  why 


we  should  not  be  for  this  new  establishment  of 
the  succession,  which,  though  perhaps  they  may 
not  seem  so  cogent  in  themselves,  have  yet  a  due 
force,  as  they  stand  related  to  other  circumstances 
which  this  nation  is  at  present  involved  in,  and 
therefore  are  only  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  these  times.  No  question  but  every 
fionest  Briton  is  for  a  peaceable  succession.  Now, 
if  the  Pretender  comes,  and  is-  quietly  established 
on  the  throne,  why,  then,  you  know  there  is  an 
end  of  all  our  fears  of  the  great  and  formidable 
power  of  France.  We  have  no  more  need  to  fear 
an  invasion,  or  the  efiects  of  leaving  Prance  in  a 
condition  by  this  peace  to  act  against  us,  and 
bring  the  Pretender  upon  us ;  and  therefore, 
peace  being  of  so  much  consequence  to  this  na- 
tion after  so  long  and  so  cruel  a  war,  none  can 
think  of  entering  upon  a  new  war  for  the  suc- 
cession without  great  regret  and  horror.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  the  succesirion  of  Hanover 
would  necessarily  involve  us  again  In  a  war  ogainst 
FVance,  and  that  perhaps  when  we  may  be  in  no 

r>d  case  to  undertake  It,  for  these  reasons : 
Perhaps  some  princes  and  states  in  the  world 
by  that  time,  seeing  the  great  increase  and  growth 
of  French  power,  may  tnink  fit  to  chan^  their 
sentfanents,  and  rather  come  over  to  that  mterest, 
for  want  of  being  supported  before,  than  be  willing 
to  embark  against  trance ;  and  so  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  new  confederacy  In  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  it  which  we  have  seen  it  in, 
or  In  any  degree  suitable  to  the  power  of  France ; 
and  If  so,  there  may  be  but  small  hopes  of  success 
in  case  of  a  new  rupture,  and  any  war  had  better 
be  let  alone  than  be  carried  on  to  loss,  which 
often  ends  In  the  overthrow  of  the  party  or  nation 
who  undertakes  it,  and  foils  in  the  carrying  It 
on.    2.  France  ItseU;  as  well  by  the  acquisition 
of  those  princes  who  may  have  changed  sides,  as 
above,  as  by  a  time  for  taking  breath  after  the 
losses  i^e  has  received,  may  be  raised  to  a  con- 
dition of  superior  strength,  and  may  be  too  much 
an  overmatch  for  us  to  venture  upon ;  and  if  she 
thinks  fit  to  send  us  the  person  we  call  the  Pre- 
tender, and  order  us  to  take  hiin  for  our  King, 
and  this  when  we  are  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand him,  prudence  will  guide  us  to  accept 
of  him,  for  ul  people  comply  with  what  they 
cannot  avoid*  and  if  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
keep  him  out,  there  wanto  very  little  consultation 
upon  the  question  whether  we  shall  take  him  In 
or  no.    Like  t^  Is  a  man,  who,  being  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  Is  in  irons  in  the  dungeon  at 
Newgate,  when  he  sees  no  possibility  dther  of 
pardon  from  the  Queen  or  escape  out  of  prison, 
what  does  he  resolve  upon  next?    What?  why, 
he  resolves  to  die.     What  should  he  resolve 
on?    Everybody  submlto  to  what  they  cannot 
escape.     People  1  people !  If  ye  cannot  resist  the 
French  King,  ye  must  submit  to  a  French  Pre- 
tender.   There  is  more  to  be  said  about  that. 
Then  some   allies,  who  it  might  be   thought 
would  be  able  to  lend  you  some  help  In  such 
a  case  as  this  is,  may  pretend  to  be  disgusted 
at  former  usage,  and  say  they  were  abandoned 
and  forsaken  on  their  occasion  by  us,  and  tbey 
will  not  hazard  for  a  nation  who   disobliged 
them  so  much  before,  and  fh>m  whom  they  have 
not  received  suitable  returns  for  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution.     And  if  these  nations  should  take 
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things  80  01  as  to  refuse  their  aid  and  OAsistance 
la  a  case  of  so  much  necessity  as  that  of  the  sue- 
cession,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  maintain  that 
attempt?   And,  as  before,  an  attempt  of  that,  or 
any  other  kind  like  that,  is  better  left  unmade 
than  ineffectually  made.   3.  Others  add  a  yet  fur- 
ther reason  of  our  probable  inability  in  such  i^ 
case ;  viz.  that  the  enemies  of  Britain  have  so 
misrepresented  things  to  some  of  the  neighbour, 
ing  nations,  our  good  friends  and  allies,  as  if  we 
Britons  had  betrajed  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  not  acted  fiuthniHy  to  our  confederacies  and 
alliances,  in  which  our  reputation,  it  is  pretended, 
has  suffered  so  much  as  not  to  merit  to  be 
trusted  again  in  like  cases,  or  that  it  should  be 
saf(B  to  4£P^^  ^P^^  ^^  moBt  solemn  engage- 
ment    Tms,  though  it  is  invidious  and  harsh, 
yet  if  there  may  be  any  truth  in  i^  as  we  hope 
there  is  not,  may  be  added  as  a  very  good  reason 
why,  after  this  war  is  over,  we  may  be  in  no  good 
case  at  all  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  a  new  j 
war  in  defence  of  the  new  Protestant  succession, 
when  it  may  come  to  be  necessary  so  to  do. 
Since,  then,  the  succession  of  Hanover  will  neces- 
sarily involve  us  in  a  new  war  against  France, 
and  for  the  reasons  above^  if  thev  are  allowed  to 
be  good  reasons,  we  may  not  be  m  a  oondition  to 
carry  on  that  war,  is  not  tiiis  »  food  reason  why 
we  should  not,  in  our  present  drcunstaoce^  be 
for  that  succession?  Other  reasons  may  be  taken 
from  the  present  occasion  the  nation  may  Ue  un- 
der  of  preserving  and  securipg  the  best  admipis- 
tration  of  things  that  ever  this  nation  was  under 
in  many  ages ;  and  if  this  be  ibund  to  be  incoo- 
sistent  witn  the  succession  of  Hauover,  as  some 
feign,  it  is  hoped  none  will  say  but  we  ought  to 
consider  what  we  do.     If  the  sucoesaion  of  Ha- 
nover is  not  consistent  with  these  things,  what 
reason  have  we  to  be  for  the  said  succession  till 
that  posture  of  things  be  arrived  when  that  in* 
consistency  may  be  removed  ?   And  now,  people 
of  Britain,  be  you  our  judges  upon  what  teems 
you  can  think  tt  reasonable  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  this  succession.    I  do  not  contend  that  it 
is  not  a  lawful  sucoeasion,  a  reasonahle  succession, 
an  established  sucoessionc  nay,  a  nearer  suoces- 
sion ;  but  if  It  be  not  a  practicable  succession, 
and  cannot  be  a  peaceable  succession  s  If  peace 
wHl  not  bring  him  in,  and  war  cannot,  what  must 
we  do  ?    It  were  much  better  not  to  have  it  at 
all  than  to  have  it  and  ruin  the  kingdom  and 
those  that  claim  it  at  the  same  tim& 

But  yet  I  have  other  reasons  than  tbeae,  and 
more  cogent  onesi  Learned  men  say  some  dis- 
eases in  nature  are  cured  by  antioathies,  and 
some  by  sympathies ;  that  the  enemies  of  nature 
are  the  best  preservatives  of  nature ;  that  bodies 
are  brought  down  by  the  akiU  of  the  physcian, 
that  they  may  the  better  be  brought  up ;  made 
sick  to  b«  made  well,  and  carried  to  the  brink  of 
the  grava  in  order  to  be  kept  from  the  mva. 
For  these  reasoni^  and  In  order  to  these  Cniags, 
Doisons  are  administered  in  nhvaic  and  amnuta^ 
tlons  in  surgery ;  the  flesh  is  eat  that  It  mav 
heal ;  an  arm  laid  open  thai  it  may  dose  with 
safety,  and  these  methods  of  cure  are  said  to  be  the 
most  certain  aa  weB  as  most  necessary  In  those  . 
particular  cases  s  from  whence  It  is  become  a  pro-! 
verbial  saying  in  physio,  **  Desaeraite  disoaaes  must  I 
have  desperate  remedies."    Koir  It  Is  very  pro*  I 


per  to  inquure  in  this  oase,  whether  the  intiDQ  ii 
not  in  such  a  state  of  health  at  this  time,  thst  the 
I  coming  of  tho  Pretender  may  not  be  of  sbaohits 
necesaty,  by  way  of  cure  of  such  natiooal  dis. 
tempers  as  now  aflUct  us,  and  that  an  efl^ctail 
cure  cau  be  wrought  no  other  way  ?  If  upea  due 
inquiry  it  should  iq>pear  that  we  are  not  fit  to 
receive  suob  a  Prince  as  the  successor  ef  the 
house  of  Hanover  lib  that  we  should  suhieit 
and  abuse  him  if  he  were  here,  and  that  there  ii 
no  way  for  us  to  learn  the  true  value  of  a  Pre- 
testant  successor  so  well  as  by  tasting  %  little 
what  a  Popish  Pretender  i^  and  ieetiag  some- 
thing of  the  great  advantages  that  may  aocnie  to 
us  by  the  superiority  of  a  Jacobite  party ;  if  the 
disease  of  stupidity  has  so  for  seised  us»  thsi  we 
are  to  be  curad  only  by  poisons  and  leraMots- 
tions ;  if  the  v^ound  is  mortified,  immI  nothing  but 
deep  incisions,  amputations,  and  desperate  me. 
dies  must  be  used ;  if  it  should  he  neeesssry  tku 
to  teach  us  the  worth  of  things  by  the  wsnt  of 
them,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  bring  the  as- 
Uon  to  its  senses ;  why,  what  can  be  then  isid 
against  the  Pretender?   Even  let  him  eems^ thst 
we  may  see  what  slavery  means,  md  may  ioqiore 
how  toe  chains  of  French  galtteB  luMig  aheot  oi, 
and  how  easy  wooden  shoos  sum  |o  mlk  ia*.  far 
no  experienoe  teaches  us  so  wdl  w  that  we  bay 
dearest,  and  pey  for  with  the  moat  smart. 

I  think  this  may  pass  for  %  my  good  icssob 
against  the  Protestant  snoneseion.  Nothing  ii 
surer  than  that  the  management  of  King  Chsrict 
II,  w)d  his  late  brother,  were  the  best  ways  the 
nation  could  ever  have  taken  to  hrmg  to  pass  the 
happy  Revolution,  yet  theae  aWifSoas  to  the 
nation  were  not  joyous,  hut  grtovous  for  the  tine 
they  remained  end  the  poor  Ungteas  softnd 
great  convulsions ;  but  what  weig^  that,  if  these 
convulsions  are  foupd  to  be  naeessaiy  to  a  core? 
If  the  physidaQs  pretcrihe  a  w»mH  for  the  oare 
of  auy  partjcular  cUstemper,  will  the  patient  oom- 

ttc2^  beiug  made  sick?  Nq,  no ;  when yw 
to  he  sick,  then  we  Mj,  **  Oh,  thst  is 
right  r  and  when  the  vomit  be^na  to  wmk ;  airi 
how  shall  the  island  of  Britain  spew  out  sfl  the 
dregs  and  filth  the  puhUo  digestura  hes  ooo- 
tracted,  if  it  be  not  nmde  rick  with  some  French 
physio  ?  If  you  give  good  noarishiog  food  to  a 
torn  stomach,  you  cause  that  wholeeome  food  to 
turn  into  fiUli,  and  hastoadof  oQurishingtheBisD, 
it  nourishes  diseases  In  the  mm,  till  those  die- 
easee  prove  his  destructioii,  and  bring  Urn  to  the 
grave.  In  like  manner.  If  you  wlU  bring  the 
Protestant  successor  into  the  goverunent  befine 
that  government  have  taken  aome  phync  to 
cleanse  it  ftom  the  ill  digestuva  it  may  nave  been 
under,  how  do  we  know  hut  the  diseases  which 
are  already  begun  In  the  oonttHation  msy  aot 
be  nourished  and  kept  up^  tiU  tiiey  nsay  hefosfter 
break  out  in  the  days  of  our  poet^ity,  and  prsvs 
mortal  to  the  nation?  Whtraforo  should  we  ds> 
sura  the  IVotestant  snocesaor  to  oome  hi  opcsi  s 
foot  of  hi^flymg  mim^§^  and  bo  hehoUea  far 
their  astaflishment  to  thota  wbo  an  ihm  enenise 
oftheconstitutaon?  Would  not  this  be  to  have  is 
tone  to  cone  the  snccessots  of  that  honsa  be  the 


same  thkig  aa  the  ngea  past  have  already  beea 

~     o  now  out  el  tiie  go- 
vernment?   Are  not  any  of  these  oonsfaierstioos 


made  sick  oil  and  made  to 


enou^  to  make  aqy  of  us  «vene  to  the  Pra- 


tMtaat  laeeeasion  ?  No»  no ;  let  qb  take  a  French 
Tomit  fint,  and  make  na  rick,  that  we  may  be 
veU,  and  may  afterwards  more  efi^uaUy  have 
our  health  estabUahed. 

Tlie  Pretender  wfll  no  douht  bring  na  good 
nedldnei,  and  cnre  us  of  all  our  hypochondriac 
vaponn  that  now  make  us  so  giddy.    But,  say 
sone,  he  wlB  bring  Popery  in  upon  ua.    Popery, 
savyou?    Alas !  ft  is  too  true :  Popery  is  a  said 
thiDg,  and  that,  say  some  folks,  ought  to  ha^e 
been  thouglit  on  before  now ;  but  suppose,  then, 
tUsthkig  called  Popery:  how  will  ft  come  in? 
Wh?,  ay  the  honest  folk,  the  Pretender  is  a 
pspltt,  and  if  a  Popish  Prince  come  upon  the 
thrme,  we  s^Jl  have  Pbpery  come  in  upon  us 
without  fidL      Well,  well;  and  what  hurt  wiU 
Udi  be  to  you?    May  not  Popery  be  very  good 
inRsUnd?    What  if  this  Popery,  like  the  vomft 
made  of  poison,  be  the  only  physio  that  can  cure 
yoo?    If  this  vomit  make  you  spew  out  your 
AHh,  your  Tory  filth,  your  Idolatrous  fifth,  your 
tyraimks  filUi,  and  restore  you  to  your  health,  shall 
it  not  be  good  for  you  !    Here,  pray,  observe  the 
allegory  m  physic     You  heard  before,  when  you 
take  a  vondt,  the  physic  given  you  to  vomit  is 
nlways  sometfafaig  contrary  to  nature,  something 
that,  if  taken  in  quantity,  would  destroy ;  but 
how  does  it  operate?    tt  attacks  nature,  and 
puts  her  upon  a  fi^rment  to  oast  out  what  offends 
her.    But  remark  it,  I  pray,  when  the  patient 
Tomits,  he  always  vomits  up  the  physic  and  the 
filth  together.     So  if  the  nation  should  take  a 
vomit  ^  Popery,  as  when  the  Pretender  comes 
most  certain  ft  is  that  this  will  be  the  conse- 
quence, they  will  vomft  up  the  physio  and  the 
fiHh  together:    tlie  Popery  and  the  Pretender 
will  an  come  up  again,  and  all  the  Popish,  arbi- 
trary, tyrannical  fifth,  which  has  offended  the 
stomach  of  the  nation  so  long  and  ruined  its  dl- 
geature,  wifl  all  come  up  together.     One  vomit 
of  Popery  wiH  do  us  all  a  |p-eat  deal  of  good,  for 
the  stomach  of  the  constitution  is  marvellously 
foul.     Observe,  people  t  this  is  no  new  appli- 
cation ;  the  nation  has  taken  a  vomit  of  this  kmd 
before  now,  as  in  Queen  Mary  the  Furst's  time ; 
the  Refonnation  was  not  well  chewed,  and  being 
taken  down  whole,  did  not  rightly  digest,  but 
left  too  much   crudity  in  the  stomach,  from 
whence  proceeded  ill  nourishment,  bad  blood, 
and  a  very  fll  habit  of  body  in  the  constitution. 
Wftness  the  distemper  which  seized  the  gospel- 
lers hi  Suffbik,  wm>  being  struck  with  an  epi- 
lepsy, or  dead  palsy,  in  the  better  half  of  their 
tinderstanding,  to  wit,  the  religious  and  zealous 
part,  took  up  arms  for  a  Popish  Pretender  against 
the  Protestant  successor,  upon  the  wfld-headed 
whimsey  of  the  right  line  being  jure  divino. 
Wen,  wW  followed,  I  pray  ?    Why,  they  took  a 
Tomft  of  Popery.    The  potion,  indeed,  was  given 
in  a  double  venicle,  viz.  of  foggots  a  nttie  in- 
flamed, and  tlds  worked  so  enectuany  that  the 
nation  having  vomfted,  brousht  up  all  the  fifth 
of  the  stomal,  and  the  foolish  notion  of  heredi- 
tary rtofat  spewed  out  Popery  also  along  with  it. 
Thus  were  Popery,  and  fire,  and  faggot  the  most 
effectual  remedy  to  cure  the  nation  of  all  its 
shnple  diseases,  and  to  settle  and  establish  the 
Protestant  Reformation;  and  why  then  should 
we  be  so  terrified  wHh  the  apprehensions  of  Po- 
pery?   Nay,  why  should  we  not  open  our  eyes 


and  see  how  much  to  our  advantage  it  may  be  m 
the  next  reign  to  have  Popery  brought  in,  and  to 
that  end  the  Pretender  set  up,  that  he  mayhelp 
us  to  this  most  usefhl  dose  of  physic  ?    There 
are  some  other  of  my  reasons  sgdnst  the  Pro* 
testant   succession.      I  think  they  cannot   be 
mended,     ft  may  periiaps  be  thought  hard  that 
we  should  thus  seem  to  make  light  of  so  terrible 
a  tiling  as  Popery,  and  should  jest  with  the  affair 
of  the  Protestants      No,  people  !     This  is  no 
jest ;  taking  phyaie  is  no  jest  at  afl ;  for  it  is 
usefiil  many  ways,  and  there  is  no  keeping  the 
body  in  health  without  it ;  and  the  corruptions 
of  poUtie  constftutions  are  as  gross  and  as  fiitol 
as  those  of  human  bodies,  and  require  as  imme* 
diateiqppUcation  of  medicines.     Andwhyriiould 
you,  people  of  this  country,  be  so  alarmed,  and 
seem  so  afraid  of  this  tlung  called  Popery,  when 
ft  is  spoken  of  in  intelligible  terms,  doce  you  are 
not  afraid  alternately  to  put  your  hands  to  those 
things  which  as  naturaUy  tend  in  themselves  to 
bring  ft  upon  you,  as  clouds  tend  to  rain,  or 
smoke  to  fire ;  what  do  aD  your  scandalous  divi- 
sions,  your  unchristian  quarrellings,  your  heaping 
up  reproachei,  and  loading  each  other  with  fo- 
fSEuny  and  with  abominable  forgeries,  what  do 
these  tend  to  but  Popery  ?  If  it  should  be  asked 
how  have  these  any  such  reference,  the  answer 
is  most  natural  firom  the  premises.     If  divisions 
weaken  the  nation,  if  Whig  and  Tory,  even 
united,  are  and  have  been  weak  enough  not  to  keep 
out  Popery,  surely,  then,  widenhig  the  unhappy 
breaches,  and  inflaming  things  between  them  to 
implacable  and  irreconcbable  breaches,  must  iend 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  kingdom,  which,  as 
our  ever   blessed    Saviour  saicC  when  divided 
agaitut  itself  cannot  stand,     Beddes,  are  not  your 
breaches  come  up  to  that  height  already  as  to  let 
any  impartial  by-stander  see  that  Popery  must  be 
the  consequence  ?    Do  not  one  party  say  openly 
they  had  rather  be  Papists  than  Presbyterians } 
that  they  would  rather  go  to  mass  than  to  a 
meeting-nouse,  and  are  they  not  to  that  purpose 
aU  of  them  who  are  of  that  height,  openly  jomed 
wfth  the  Jacobites  in  the  cause  of  Popery?    On 
the  other  hand,  are  not  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  so  exasperated  at  havmg  the  abjuration 
oath  imposed  upon  them,  contrary,  as  they  teU 
us,  to  their  principles,  that  they  care  not  if  he  or 
any  one  else  would  come  now  and  free  them 
from  that  yoke  ?    What  is  all  this,  but  telling  us 
plainly  that  the  whole  nation  Is  running  mto 
Popery  and  the  Pretender?    Why,  then,  while 
you  are  obliquely  and  by  consequences,  joininff 
your  hands  to  bring  in  Popery,  why,  oh  distracted 
folk  I  should  you  think  it  amiss  to  have  me  talk 
of  doing  it  openly  and  avowedly  ?    Better  is  open 
enmity  than  secret  guile;   better  is  it  to  talk 
openly  and  profess  openly  for  Popery,  that  you 
may  see  the  shape  and  real  picture  of  it,  than 
pretend  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  be  all  at  the 
same  time  putting  your  hands  to  the  work,  and 
pullingit  down  upon  yourselves  with  all  your  might. 
But  here  comes  an  objection  in  our  way, 
which,  however  weighty,  we  must  endeavour  to 
get  over,  and  this  Is  what  becomes  of  the  abjura* 
tion?    If  the  Pretender  comes  in  we  are  all  per- 
jured, and  we  ought  to  be  aU  unanimous  for  the 
House  of  Hanover,  because  we  are  all  perjured  H 
we  are  for  the  Pretender.    Perjured  I  say  ye,  ha' 


why  do  not  di  these  people  my  we  are  all  per- 
Jnred  already,  nay,  one,  two,  thrae,  or  four  tiniea? 
What  aignifiefl  oatha  and  abjurationf  in  a  nation 
where  the  Parliament  can  make  an  oath  to-day, 
uid  pnnUb  a  man  for  keeping  it  to-morrow  1 
Besides,  taking  oaths  without  examination,  and 
hreaking  them  without  consideration,  hath  been 
so  much  a  practice,  and  the  date  of  its  original 
kaohr  back,  that  none,  or  but  very  few,  know 
where  to  look  for  it  Nay,  have  we  not  been 
called,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  foreign  countries, 
the  noearuuf  natiiMf  Note,  we  do  not  say  the 
Jbrmoorn  mUitms  for  whatever  other  countries 
say  of  usi  it  is  not  meet  we  should  say  so  of 
ourselves.  But  as  to  swearing  and  forswearing, 
associating  and  abjuringi  there  are  very  few 
without  an  to  throw  the  first  stone,  and  there- 
fore we  may  be  the  less  careful  to  answer  in  this 
matter.  It  is  evident  that  the  friends  of  the 
Pretender  cannot  blame  us;  for  have  not  the 
most  professed  Jacobites  all  over  the  nation 
taken  this  abjuration  ?  Nay,  when  even  in  their 
hearts  thay  have  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  for 
the  Pretender?  Not  to  instance  in  the  swearing 
in  an  ages  to  and  against  governments,  just  as 
they  were,  or  were  not,  in  condition  to  protect 
us,  or  keep  them  out  of  possession ;  but  we 
have  a  much  better  way  to  come  off  this  than 
that,  and  we  doubt  not  to  dear  the  nation  of  per- 
jury, by  declaring  the  design,  true  intent,  and 
meaning  of  the  thing  itself;  for  the  good  or  evil 
of  every  action  is  said  to  lie  in  the  intention.  If, 
then,  we  can  prove  the  bringing  in  the  Pretender 
to  be  done  wiu  a  real  intention  and  sincere  design 
to  keep  him  out,  or  as  before,  to  spew  him  out ;  if 
we  bring  in  Poperv  with  an  intention  and  a  sincere 
design  to  establish  the  Protestant  religion  ;  if  we 
bring  in  a  Popish  Prince,  with  a  single  design  the 
firmer  and  better,  to  fix  and  introduce  the  Protest- 
ant Hanover  succession ;  ii,  I  say,  these  things  are 
the  true  latent  and  meaidng,  and  are  at  the  bottom 
of  an  our  actions  in  this  matter,  pray  how  shaU 
we  be  said  to  be  peijured,  or  to  break  in  upon  the 
abjuration,  whose  meaning  we  keep,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  literal  part  of  it.  Thus  we  are 
abuodaotly  defended  from  the  guilt  of  peijur}*, 
because  we  preserve  the  design  and  intention 
upright  and  entire  for  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
though,  as  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  pass,  we 
think  fit  to  bring  in  Popery  and  the  Pretender. 
But  yet  forther  to  justify  the  lawfulness  and  use- 
fulness of  such  kind  of  methods,  we  may  go  back 
to  former  experiments  of  the  same  case,  or  like 
cases ;  for  nothing  can  illustrate  such  a  thii«  so 
aptly  as  the  example  of  eminent  men  who  have 
practised  the  very  same  things  in  the  same  or 
like  cases ;  and  more  especiaUv  when  that  prac- 
tice has  been  made  use  of  by  honest  men  m  an 
honest  cause,  and  the  end  been  crowned  with 
success.  This  emioent  example  was  first  put 
in  practice  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  the 
time  of  King  James  II,  and  that,  too,  ui  the  case 
of  bringing  Popery  into  England,  which  is  the 
ver^  individual  article  before  us.  This  famous 
politician,  if  fame  Ues  not,  turned  Papist  himself, 
went  publicly  to  mass,  advised  and  directed  aU 
the  forward  rash  steps  that  King  James  after- 
wards took  towards  the  introducing  of  Popery 
into  the  nation.  If  he  is  not  slander ^  it  was  he 
advised  the  setting  up  of  Popish  chapels  and  mass 


houses  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  sevenl 
principal  towns  of  this  nation ;  the  invading  tbe 
right  of  corporations,  courts  of  justice,  univm. 
ties,  and  at  last  the  erecting  the  high  oommis* 
sion  court  to  sap  the  foundaSons  of  the  churdi ; 
and  many  more  of  the  aihitrary  steps  which  that 
monarch  took  for  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  be  thought,  were  brought  about  by 
this  politic  earl,  puraly  with  design,  and  as  the 
only  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  Po|nsh  schemei 
and  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  Proteit- 
ant  religton  by  the  Revolution ;  and  as  experieaoe 
after  made  it  good,  he  alone  was  in  the  iigfat,snd 
it  was  the  only  way  left,  the  only  step  that  eoold 
be  taken,  though  at  first  itmadeusaU  of  the  ofji- 
nion  the  man  was  gohig  the  ready  way  to  ruin 
his  country,  and  that  he  was  seUing  us  to  Popery 
and  Rome.    This  was  exactly  oar  case :  the  na> 
tion  being  sick  of  a  deadly  and  otherwise  iacvn- 
ble  disease,  this  wise  phyucian  knew  that  nothiDg 
but  a  medicine  made  up  of  deadly  poison,  that 
should  put  the  whole  body  into  convulsions,  and 
make  it  cast  up  the  dregs  of  the  mahuly,  wooki 
have  any  effect ;  and  so  he  applied  himself  ac- 
cordingly to  such  a  cure.  He  brought  on  Pope7 
to  the  very  door ;  he  caused  the  nation  to  swsU 
low  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  was  enough  to 
make  her  sick  as  a  horse,  and  then  he  meMw 
she  would  spew  up  the  disease  and  the  mcdidse 
together ;  the  potion  of  Popery  he  saw  would 
come  up  with  tt,  and  so  it  did.     If  this  be  our 
case  now,  then  it  may  be  tme  that  bringiog  in 
the  Pretender  is  the  only  way  to  establish  the 
Protestant  succession ;  and  upon  such  terms,  and 
such  only,  I  declare  myself  for  the  Preteoder. 
If  any  sort  of  pecole  are  against  the  succesaoa 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  any  other  aocooDts, 
and  for  otlwr  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
know  some  of  them,  and  a  little  to  reoommeDd 
theon  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  be  for  than, 
but  know  not  weU  wherefore  or  why  they  arc  » 
inclined.     1.  Some  being  instructed  to  have  an 
aversion  to  aU  foreign  princes  or  fomOies,  are 
against  the  succenion  of  the  Princes  of  Hanover, 
because,  as  they  are  taught  to  say,  they  are 
Dutchmen.     Now,  though  it  might  as  well  be 
said  of  the  Pretender  that  he  is  a  Frenehmso, 
yet  that  having  upon  many  accounts  been  made 
more  fiuniliar  to  them  of  late,  and  the  name  of  a 
Dutch  King  having  a  peculiar  odium  left  upoa 
it,  by  tbe  grievances  of  the  late  King  WiUiam'i 
rdgn,  they  can  by  no  means  think  of  another 
Dtttdi  succession  without  abhorrence.    Nay.  the 
aversion  is  so  much  greater  than  their  avenioo 
to  Popery,  that  they  can  with  much  more  satis. 
faction  entertain  the  notion  of  a  Popish  French 
Pretender  than  of  the  best  Protestant  in  the 
world,  if  he  hath  anything  belonging  to  him  that 
sounds  like  a  Dutchman.     And  this  is  some  pec 
ple*s  reason  against  the  Hanover  suocesswn;  a 
reason  which  hss  produced  various  effects  in  the 
world  since  the  death  of  that  Prince,  even  to  crest- 
ingoational  antipathies  in  some  people  to  the  whole 
people  of  Holland,  and  to  wish  us  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Dutch,  without  any  foundation  of  a 

auarrel  with  them,  or  any  reason  for  those  aver- 
ions ;  hut  these  things  opening  a  scene  which 
relates  to  things  farther  back  than  the  subject 
we  are  now  upon*  we  omit  them  here  for  brevity 
sake»  and  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  thing  ia 
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hand  at  this  time.  Oth(*n  have  aversions  to  the 
Hanover  suocessioii,  as  it  is  the  eflTect  of  the 
revolution,  and  as  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  fkvour  such  principles  as  the  revolution  was 
brought  aiwut  by,  and  has  been  the  support  of, 
vix.  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  rights  of  parlia- 
ments, the  people's  liberties,  prepossession  of  pro> 
petty,  and  such  like.  These  doctrines  a  certain 
party  in  this  nation  have  always  to  thdr  utmost 
opposed,  and  have  given  us  reason  to  believe 
tbey  hate  and  abhor  them,  and  for  this  reason 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  ^M^P^r  forwud  for 
the  ibnoverian  succession.  To  these  principles 
hflve  been  opposed  the  more  famous  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience,  absolute  will,  indefeasible 
right,  the  jtut  dmnum  of  the  line  of  princes,  he- 
reditary right,  and  such  lilie.  These,  as  preached 
ap  by  that  eminait  dwine,  Dr  Henry  Sacheverell, 
ore  so  much  preferable  to  the  pretences  of  liberty 
and  constitution,  the  old  republican  notions  of 
the  Whigs,  that  they  cannot  but  fill  these  people 
with  hatred  against  all  those  that  would  pretend 
to  mamtaifi  the  foundation  we  now  stand  upon, 
viz.  the  Revolution ;  and  this  is  their  reason 
against  the  Hanover  succession,  which  they  know 
would  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Come  we,  in  the  condurion  of  this  great  matter, 
to  one  great  and  main  reason  which  they  say 
prevails  with  a  great  part  of  the  nation  at  this 
time  to  be  for  the  Pretender,  and  which  many 
subtle  heads  and    industrious  hands  are  now 
bnsQy  employed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  improve 
in  the  minds  of  the  conomon  people ;   this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  birth  of  the 
Pretender.     It  seems,  say  these  men,  that  the 
poor  Commons  of  Britain  have  been  all  along 
imposed  upon  to  believe  that  the  person  called 
the  Pretender  was  a  spurious  birth,   a  child 
ibttted  upon  the  nation  by  the  late  King  and 
Queen ;  this  delusion  was  carried  on,  say  they, 
by  the  Whigs  in   King  William's  time,  and  a 
Dugfaty  stir  was  made  of  it  to  possess  the  rabble 
in  ftvour  of  the  revolution,  but  nothing  was  ever 
made  of  it.     King  William,  say  they,  promised 
in  his  declaraiiou  to  have  it  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  English  Parliament,  but  when  he 
obtained  the  crown  he  never  did  anything  that 
way,  more  than  encourage  the  people  to  spread 
the  delusion  by  scurrilous  pamphlets  to  amuse 
the  poor  Commons,  and  have  them  take  a  thing 
for  granted  which  could  have  no  other  thing 
made  of  it ;  and  so  the  judging  of  it  in  parliament 
was  made  a  sham  only,  and  the  people  drinking  in 
the  delusion,  as  they  who  were  in  the  plot  desired, 
it  has  passed  ever  since  as  if  the  thing  had  been  suf- 
ficiently proved.    Now  upon  a  more  sedate  con- 
sidering the  matter,  say  they,  the  case  is  clear 
that  this  person  is  the  real  son  of  Khig  James, 
and  the  fiivourers  of  the  revolution  go  now  upon 
another  foundation,  viz.,  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  limit  the  succession ;  and  that  succession  being 
limited  upon  King  James's  abdication,  which  they 
caSi  voluntary  ;  so  that  now,  say  they,  the  ques- 
tion about  ikne  legitimacy  of  the  person  called  the 
Pretender  is  over,   vxd  nothing  now  is  to  be 
»aid  of  it.     That  he  is  the  son  of  King  James, 
there  is,  say  they,  no  more  room  to  doubt,  and 
therefore  the  doctrif^e  of  hereditary  right  taking 
place,  as  the  ancient  professed  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  can  be  no  objection 


against  his  being  our  lawful  king,  and  it  is  con* 
trary  to  the  said  Church  of  England  doctrine  to 
deny  it.  This  then  is  the  present  reason  which 
the  poor  ignorant  people  are  taught  to  give  why 
they  are  against  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
why  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
new  scheme  of  a  Popish  Pretender,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  all  heartily  against  Popery 
as  much  as  ever. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  explain  this  case 
a  little  to  the  understanding  of  the  common 
people,  and  let  them  know  upon  what  foundation 
the  right  of  these  two  parties  is  founded ;  and  if 
this  be  done  with  plainness  and  clearness,  as  by 
the  rights  and  laws  of  Englishmen  and  Britons 
appertaineth,  the  said  Commons  of  Britain  may 
soon  discover  whether  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  or  the  daim  of  the  person  called  the 
Pretender,  is  founded  best,  and  which  they  ought 
to  adhere  unto.  The  first  thing,  it  seems,  to  be 
made  dear  to  the  common  people  is,  whether  the 
Pretender  was  the  lawfol  son  of  King  James,  yea 
or  nay ;  and  why  the  contrary  to  this  was  not 
made  appear,  according  to  the  promises,  which 
they  say,  although  iUsely,  were  made  by  the  late 
King  William.  In  the  first  place  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  declaration  of  the  said  King, 
when  Prince  of  Orange,  putting  the  said  case  hi 
the  modestest  manner  possible,  bad  this  expres- 
sion :  that  there  were  violent  eutpieitmM  that  the  aaid 
permm  was  not  horn  of  the  Queen*M  body ;  andthat 
the  Prince  reaohed  to  leave  the  eamt  to  the  free 
Parliament ;  to  which,  throughout  the  said  de- 
claration, the  Prince  declared  himself  r^idy  to 
refer  all  the  grievances  which  he  came  over  to 
redress.  I  shall  give  you  this  hi  the  words  of  a 
late  learned  author  upon  that  head.  **  Before  a 
free  parliament  could  be  obtained.  King  James 
withdrew  hhnself,  and  carried  away  his  pretended 
son  into  the  handis  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  this 
nation,  and  of  our  religion,  vi£,  the  French, 
there  to  be  educated  in  the  prindples  of  enmity 
to  this  his  native  country. 

**  By  which  action  he  not  only  declined  to  refer 
the  legitimacy  of  his  said  son  to  the  examination 
of  the  Parliament,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
offered  in  his  said  declaration,  but  made  such  ex- 
amination altogether  useless  and  impracticable, 
he  himself  (  King  James),  not  owning  it  to  be  a 
legal  parliament,  and  therefore  not  consenting  to 
stand  by  such  examination. 

'*Bythe  said  abdication  and  carrying  away 
his  said  pretended  son  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  to  be  educated  in  Popery,  &c,  he  gave 
the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  abun^ 
dant  reason  for  ever  to  exclude  the  said  King 
James  and  his  said  pretended  son  from  the  go- 
vernment of  these  realms,  or  from  the  succession 
to  the  same,  and  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so,  if  they  would  secure  the  Protest- 
ant religion  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ; 
and  this  vrithout  any  regard  to  the  doubt,  whether 
he  was  the  lawful  son  of  King  James  or  no,  nnce 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
Protestant  natbn  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
prince. 

The  proof  of  the  legitimacy  befaig  thus  stated, 
and  all  the  violent  suspidons  of  his  not  being 
bom  of  the  Queen  being  thus  confirmed  by  the 
abdication  of  King  James,  nos^  we  next  to  ex- 
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amine  how  far  this  abdication  eoold  forfeit  for 
this  Pretender,  tuppoiing  him  to  be  the  real  fon 
of  King  James,  thii  retnma  upon  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  limit  the  auocesaon,  tnpposing 
King  Jamee  had  had  no  ion  at  all.  If  the  abdi^ 
cation  be  granted  a  lawfully  making  the  throne 
▼acant,  it  will  be  very  bard  toasiign  a  eanie  why 
the  Parliament  might  not  name  a  luocenor, 
while  the  father  was  alive,  whose  right  hed  no 
violent  suspicions  attending  it,  and  not  why  they 
might  not  name  a  successor,  though  the  son  was 
living.  That  the  father's  abdication  forfeited  for 
the  son  is  no  part  of  the  ouestion  before  us,  for 
the  father  is  not  said  to  forfeit  his  right  at  all ; 
no  one  ever  questioned  his  right  to  reign,  nor, 
had  he  thought  fit  to  have  stayed,  could  we  Par. 
liament  have  named  a  successor,  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Richard  II,  be  had  made  a  vduntary 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  of  Us  peopled 
allegiance;  but  the  King  having  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  throne,  this  was  as  efTectual  as  a 
releasing  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  read  an  instrument  of  resigns^ 
tlon,  just  as  King  Richard  did.  All  the  articles 
of  such  a  resignation  were  naturally  contained 
in  the  said  abdication,  except  the  naming  the 
successor,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  at 
large  repeated;  and  since  the  resigning  the 
crown  has  been  formerly  practised  in  England, 
and  there  is  so  eminent  an  example  in  our 
Englbh  historv  of  the  same,  it  will,  questionless, 
be  of  use  to  the  reader  of  these  sheets  to  have 
the  particulara  of  it  before  his  eyes,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  here  set  down  at  large,  as  It  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  English 
peers,  who  attended  the  King  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  as  follows  :*- 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Richard,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Kins  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  acouit  and  dis- 
charge all  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Dukes,  Mar. 
quesses  and  Earis,  Barons,  Lords,  and  all  my 
other  subjects,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  of  what 
degree  soever,  from  their  oath  of  fealty  and  bom- 
age,  and  all  other  bonds  of  allegiance,  to  me  due 
from  them  and  thdr  heirs,  and  do  heireby  release 
them  firora  the  said  oath  and  allegiance,  so  far  as 
they  eoncem  my  person,  for  ever. 

*'  I  also  resign  all  my  kingly  majesty  and  dig- 
nity, with  all  tiiewrights  and  prlvilwes  thereunto 
belonging,  and  do  renonnoe  aU  the  Ale  and  claim, 
whidi  I  ever  had,  or  have,  to  them.  I  also  re- 
nounee  the  government  of  the  said  kingdom,  and 
the  name  and  Royal  Highness  thereunto  belong* 
ing,  flreely  and  wholly,  and  swearing  upon  the 
Evangelists,  thai  I  wffl  never  oppose  tnis  my 
voluntary  resignation,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  opposed, 
as  judging  myself  not  unworthfly  deposed  firom 
my  regal  dignity  for  ray  deserts." 

This  resignation  being  read  again  in  Parlifr. 
ment,  they  munded  the  deposing  King  Richard 
upon  it,  and  declared  him  aoeonUngly  deposed, 
that  la,  declared  the  throne  vacant ;  and  imme- 
diately, by  virtue  of  their  own  undoubted  right 
of  limiting  the  suceesslon,  named  the  successor. 
See  the  form  in  the  history  of  that  time,  thus : 
— .**  Thai  the  throne  wis  vacant  by  the  voluntary 
cession  and  just  depositSon  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  and  that,  Uierefore,  according  to  their 
aim  ttudoublad  power  and  right  io  to  do^  they 


ought  forthwith  to  the  naming  a  sucoeswr  to  fill 
the  said  throne,  which  they  forthwith  did  by 
naming  and  proclaiming  Henry,  Duke  of  Lsn- 
caster,  to  be  King,"  &c  See  the 'History  of  the 
K^  of  EttgiandC*  Mio  287. 

This  was  the  same  thing  with  King  hottt% 
abdication,  and  King  James's  abdication  wu  no 
less  or  more  than  an  effectual  resignstion  in  fons. 
Now  the  ParUament,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
crown  by  the  King,  having  a  manifold  snd  naiii- 
fost  riglit  to  supply  the  thnme  so  become  vacont, 
had  no  obligation  to  regard  the  posterity  of  the 
ahdieated  Prince,  so  for  as  aav  of  them  are  coo- 
ceraed  in,  or  involved  bv,  the  said  abdieslioD, 
and  therofore  considered  of  establishing  sod 
limiting  the  succession,  without  mentioning  the 
reasons  of  the  descent,  havmg  the  resion  io 
themselves.    But  suppose  the  son  of  Khig  Jtaes 
had  been  allowed  l^jitiraate,  yet,  as  the  ftther 
had  involved  him  in  the  same  eircumstanoeiwith 
himseU^  by  first  carrying  him  out  of  the  kiog- 
dom,  and  afterwards  educating  him  in  the  Popiib 
religion,  he  became  abdicated  also  with  his  fither. 
Neither  doth  the  being  voluntary  or  not  volun- 
tary alter  the  ease  in  the  least,  rince  in  the  laws 
of  England  a  fother  is  allowed  to  be  sUe  to  for. 
felt  for  himself  and  for  hia  children,  and  much 
more  may  he  make  a  resignation  for  himself  snd 
his  children,  as  is  daily  practised  and  siloired 
in  law  in  the  cutting  off  entails  and  lesninden, 
even  when  the  heir  entaO  ia  in  being,  and  un- 
der age.    The  people  ouafat  not,  then,  to  soffor 
themselves  to  be  impoeed  upon  in  such  a  esse; 
for,  though  the  Pretender  were  to  be  ownsd  for 
the  lawful  son  of  Kinc  Jamea,  yet  the  abdication 
of  King  James  his  fhther,  and  especially  his  on 
passive  abdication,  was  as  effiBctoal  an  abdicstioo 
in  him  as  if  he  had  been  of  age  and  done  it  vqIoi* 
tarflv  himself;  and  shall  be  aBowed  to  be  as  bind- 
ing in  all  respects  hi  law,  as  an  belr  In  posoemmi 
cuttfaig  off  an  heir  in  tail     If  this  is  not  so»  then 
was  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  fJag  WD- 
liam  and  Queen  Mary  unrighteous^  and  thorn 
two  femous  Princes  must  be  recorded  in  biirtoiy 
for  parricides  and  usurpers ;  nor  will  it  end  there, 
for  the  black  charge  must  reach  our  most  fia* 
dous  Soverojgn,  who  must  be  charged  with  the 
horrible  crimes  of  robbery  and  usunation;  and 
not  the  Parliament  or  Convention  c/the  estates 
at  tho  Revolution  only  shaU  be  charged  ssrcbcb 
and  traitore  to  their  Sovereign,  and  breakers  of 
the  great  command  of  rendering  to  Cnoar  the 
things  that  are  CBssar*s»  but  even  every  Plriis- 
moit  sbee,  especially  those  who  have  had  any 
hand  in  placing  the  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the 
person  of  the  Qneen,  and  in  oonfirming  her  Ms> 
jesty's  possession  thereof  sbce  her  happy  aoees> 
sion ;  and  every  Act  of  ParUament  settUag  the 
succession  on  the  House  of  Hanover  must  hSTO 
likewise  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebefikn  hi  s 
most  unnaturaJ  manner.    This  la  a  heavy  ebaifs 
upon  her  M^esty,  and  very  inoonalstent  withthe 
great  sesl  and  affection  with  which  aO  the  people 
of  Britain  at  this  time  pay  their  duty  and  allqti- 
ance  to  her  Majesty's  person,  and  acknowlecke 
her  happy  government     Thia  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  hBrd,  but  it  te  evident  notiiing  len  cm 
be  the  ease,  and  therefore  those  people  who  are 
so  forward  to  plead  the  Pretender^  causey  on. 
aoeonnt  of  his  being  King  Jamea*a  lawful  son,  flsD 
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do  it  upon  no  other  terms  tban  ttiefle,  viz.,  to  de- 
clare that  the  Qneen  is  herself  an  illegvl  governor, 
ao  uurper  of  another's  right,  and  thmfiore  ought 
to  be  deposed ;  or  that  the  hereditary  right  of 
IViDces  is  no  indefeasible  thing,  but  is  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Umitations   by  Piarlianient. 
Thus,  I  think,  the  great  diiBcuky  of  the  Pre- 
tender's being  the  n^tfol  son  of  the  late  King 
James  is  over,  and  at  an  end ;  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  needful  inquiry  relating  to  the  succession, 
since  his  lather  involved  him  in  the  &te  of  his 
abdication,  and  many  ways  rendered  him  inca- 
pable to  reign,  and  out  of  condition  to  have  any 
claim,  rince  the  power  of  limiting  the  succession 
to  the  crown  is  an  undoubted  rig^t  of  the  l^rlia- 
ments  of  England  and  of  Scotland  respectively. 
Moreover,  his  being  educated  a  Papist  tai  France, 
and  continuing  so,  was  a  just  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  rejected  him,  and  why  they 
oQght  to  reject  him,  since,  according  to  that 
fiunotts  vote  of  the  Commons  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  so  often  printed,  and  so  often  on 
many  accounts  quoted,  it  is  declared,  **  That  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
Prince."— F)U«  *  Votes  of  the  Convention,*  Feb. 
%  1668.   This  vote  was  carried  up  by  Mr  Hamp- 
den to  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  day,  as  the 
resolution  of  all  the  Commons  of  England.    Now 
this  Prince  being  Popiih,  not  only  in  his  infisncy, 
but  continuing  so  even  now,  when  aU  the  Acts  of 
JVu'liament  in  Britain  have  been  made  to  radade 


him,  his  turning  Protestant  now,  which  his  emis- 
series  promise  for  him,  though  perhaps  without 
his  consent,  will  not  answer  at  all ;  for  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  some  of  them,  having  been 
passed  while  he,  though  of  age,  remained  a  Pa- 
pist, and  gave  no  room  to  expect  any  other,  his 
turning  Protestant  cannot  alter  those  laws,  sup- 
posing he  should  do  so ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that 
a  nation  should  alter  an  established  succession  to 
their  crown  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  alter 
or  change  his  religion.  If  to  engage  the  people 
of  Britain  to  settle  the  succession  upon  him,  and 
receive  him  as  heir,  he  had  thought  fit  to  turn 
Protestant,  why  did  he  not  declare  himself  ready 
to  do  so  before  the  said  succession  was  settled  by 
so  many  laws,  especially  by  that  irrevocable  law 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  en- 
gagement of  the  abjuration,  of  which  no  human 
power  can  absolve,  as  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
repeal  it,  nor  no  man  break  it  withou*  wilful 
perjury. 

What  then  is  the  signification  to  the  people  of 
Britain  whether  the  person  called  the  mtender 
be  legitimate  or  no  ? — the  son  of  King  James,  or 
the  son  of  a  cinder-woman  ?  The  case  is  settled 
by  the  Queen,  by  the  legislative  authority,  and 
we  cannot  go  back  firom  it,  and  those  who  go 
about  as  emissaries  to  persuade  the  Commons  ot 
Great  Britain  of  the  IVetender*s  having  a  right, 
go  about  at  the  same  time  traitorously  to  tell  the 
Queen*s  good  subjects  that  her  Majesty  is  not  our 
rightfiil  Queen,  but  an  usurper. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  A  QUESTION,  Bus. 


That  we  are  to  have  a  peace,  or  that  the 
peaee  is  made,  what  aort  of  peace,  or  how  it  has 
been  brought  about  ?^-these  are  questions  the 
world  begms  to  have  done  with,  they  have  been 
so  maefa,  ao  often,  and  to  so  little  purpose  bandied 
•bout  and  tossed  like  a  shuttle-cock  from  one 
party  to  another,  the  parties  themselves  begin 
to  want  breath  to  rafl  and  throw  scandaL  Roper 
•pd  Redpath,  like  two  Tom-t**  men,  have  thrown 
night-^lirt  at  one  another  so  long,  and  groped 
into  so  many  jokes  up  ta  their  elbows  to  find  it, 
that  they  stmk  now  in  the  nostrils  of  their  own 
perty.  They  are  becoming  perfectly  nauseous 
to  read ;  the  nation  is  sttrfeit4Ml  of  them,  and  the 
people  begin  to  be  tired  with  ill-using  one  another. 

Seuld  any  tolerable  fiice  q>pear  upon  things,  we 
gbt  expect  the  people  would  be  inclined  to  be 
tsay ;  and  were  the  eyes  of  some  great  men  open, 
they  may  see  this  was  the  opportunity  thev  never 
had  before  to  make  the  nation  easy,  and  them- 
lelves  safe.     The  main  thing  which  agitates  the 
minds  of  men  now,  is  the  Protestant  snocession 
•iKi  the  Pretender.    Much  pains  have  been  taken 
on  both  sidea  to  amuse  the  world  about  this  re- 
maining diqivte ;  one  aide  to  make  us  believe  it 
tt  safe,  and  the  other  to  convince  us  it  is  in  dan- 
ger.   Neither  side  hath  been  able  to  expatiate 
npon  the  part  they  aiBrm.    Those  who  say  the 
Protestant  succession  is  secure,  have  not  yet 
■hown  us  any  step  taken  since  these  new  trans- 
eeiions  for  its  particular  security.    Those  who 
say  it  is  in  danger,  have  not  so  clearly  determined, 
even  among  themselves,  from  what  particular 
bead  of  pubBc  management  that  danger  chiefly 
proceeds.      Both  these  uncertainties  serve  to 
perplex  ua,  and  to  leave  the  thing  more  undeter- 
nuoed  than  consists  with  the  pubUc  ease  of  the 
people's  minds.     To  contribute  something  to 
that  ease,  and  bring  those  whose  place  it  is  to 
consider  of  ways  to  make  the  people  easy  in  this 
ease,  thia  work  is  made  public.     Possibly  the 
question  propounded  may  not  meet  with  a  cate- 
gorical answer ;  but  this  is  certain.  It  shall  show 
you  more  directly  what  is  the  chief  question 
which  the  aobstance  of  things  before  us  is  like  to 
turn  upon,  and  to  which  all  our  questions  seem 
to  tend.   Were  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sucoes- 
•ion  brooght  to  a  narrow  compass,  though  we 
might  sp^id  fewer  words  about  it,  we  should 
sooner  oome  to  n  direct  answer.     Before  I  come 
to  the  great  and  chief  question  upon  which  this 
affair  so  much  seems  to  turn,  it  seems  needftil  to 
put  the  previous  question  upon  which  to  much 
debate  has  been  among  us,  and  let  that  be  ex- 
amhied.   This  previous  question  Is  this :  is  there 
any  real  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession?  Is 
there  any  danger  that  the  Pretender  shall  be 
brought  ha  upon  us?    Is  there  any  danger  of 
Pbpery  and  tyranny,  by  restoring  the  son,  as 
they  oaUiiMB,  Of' abdicated  King  Jamei?    This 


is  the  previous  question,  as  we  may  now  call  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  people 
among  us  who  are  so  far  from  allowfaig  that  there 
is  any  such  danger  as  the  said  question  mentions, 
that  they  will  have  it  to  be  atcAen  of  disaffection 
to  the  government  to  put  the  question,  and  are 
for  loeiding  whoever  shall  offer  to  start  such  a 
question  with  characters  and  party-marks  odious 
to  good  men,  such  as  incendiary,  promoter  of  dis- 
contents, raiser  of  faction,  divider  of  the  people, 
and  the  Uke ;  names  wldch  the  writer  of  these 
sheets,  at  the  same  time,  both  contemns  and  ab- 
hon.  He  cannot  see  that  he  is  any  enemy  to 
the  Queen  in  inquiring,  as  diligently  as  possible, 
whether  there  are  any  attempts  to  depose  her, 
or  dangerous  proq>ects  of  bringtaig  in  the  hated 
rival  of  her  glory  and  dominion.  It  ii  so  fer  from 
that,  that  it  is  apparently  the  duty  of  every  true 
subject  of  her  Inajesty  to  inquire  seriously  whe- 
ther the  public  peace,  the  Queen's  safety,  her 
throne,  or  her  person,  is  in  any  danaer  from  the 
wicked  design  of  her  and  her  people's  enemies. 
Wherefore,  and  for  the  joint  concern  every  Pro- 
testant Briton  has  in  tUs  thing,  I  shall  make  no 
difficulty  plainly  and  seriously  to  state,  and  to 
answer  this  previous  question,  vis.  Whether  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  present  measures,  and  from  the  present  people 
concerned  ?  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  bMU ' 
said  by  some  to  prove  that  the  present  ministry 
cannot  be  suspeisted  of  having  any  view  to  the 
Pretender  in  any  of  their  measures.  The  best 
reason  which  I  have  seen  given  upon  that  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  is  not  their  Interest,  and  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  found  them  fools  that  are  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  thet  either  do  not  under- 
stand or  pursue  it.  This  we  find  handled  sun- 
dry ways  by  sundry  authors,  and  very  much  in- 
sisted upon  as  a  foundation  for  us  to  build  upon. 
We  shall  give  our  thoughts  upon  it  with  plain- 
ness, and  without  fear  or  favour.  Good  manners 
require  we  should  speak  of  the  ministry  with  all 
due  regard  to  their  characters  and  persons.  This 
is  a  tract  designed  to  inquire  seriously  of  a 
weighty  and  essential,  not  a  trifling  thhig,  which 
requires  but  a  trifling  examination,  nor  shall  it 
be  handled  here  with  satire  and  scurrility.  We 
approve  neither  of  the  flatteries  of  one  ride  nor 
the  insultings  of  the  other.  We  shall  readily 
and  most  willingly  join  with  those  who  are  oi 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  ministry 
to  be  for  the  Pretender,  and  that  the  ministry  are 
not  blind  to  or  careless  of  thefr  own  interest,  and 
consequently  that  the  ministry  cannot  be  for  the 
Pretender.  This,  1  hope,  may  be  eiUled  a  direct 
answer.  When  1  say  ccmmt,  I  must  not  be  un- 
derstood potentially,  that  thev  have  no  mora} 
capacity,  but  thev  cannot,  without  such  inoon- 
sistenc^  contramctions,  snd  improbable  things 
happodngy  which  render  it  highly  ii 
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mnch  as  to  suppose  it  of  them.    To  shut  the 
door  Sfainst  any  possibOity  of  cavil,  it  may  be 
needful  alto  to  take  it  with  us  as  we  go,  what  we 
mean  by  the  words  he  for  the  Pretender ;  and 
this  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  to  have 
a  design,  however  remote,  and  upon  whatever 
views,  to  bring  him  in  to  possess  the  throne  ol 
these  kingdoms.    The  matter,  then,  being  laid 
down  thus,  as  sincerely  and  plainly  as  poHible. 
we  oome  to  the  question  point  blank,  and  think 
it  our  duty  to  say  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  t^t 
we  do  not  believe  the  ministry  are  in  any  mind, 
or  with  any  prospect,  near  or  remote,  acting  for 
or  with  a  design  or  view  to  bring  in  the  Pretender. 
Having  granted  this,  we  must,  however,  to  pre* 
vent  any  brealiing  in  by  way  of  cavil  on  one  hand 
or  triumph  on  the  other,  subjoin  immediatdy,  that 
we  do  not  in  the  least  grant  by  this  that  the 
Protestant  succession  is  in  no  danger,  even  from 
several  of  the  measures  now  taken  in  the  worid* 
It  is  &r  from  any  reflection  upon  the  ministry  to 
say,  that,  however  they  may  act  upon  a  right, 
sincere  principle  for  the  Protestant  succession  in 
all  they  do,  wnich,  as  above,  we  profess  to  bdieve, 
yet  thi^  many  of  the  tools  they  make  use  of  are 
of  another  naake,  and  have  no  edse  to  cut  any 
other  way,  no  thoughts  to  move  Uiem  towards 
another  end,  no  other  centre  which  they  can  have 
any  toadency  to ;  that  the  Pretender's  interest 
is  the  magnet  which  draws  them  by  its  secret  in- 
fluence to  point  to  him  as  their  pole ;  that  they 
have  thdr  aim  at  his  establishment  here,  and 
own  it  to  be  their  afan.    And  as  they  are  not  shy 
to  profess  it  among  themselves,  so  their  conduct 
in  many  things  makes  it  suflldently  public.  Tliis 
is  not  meant  as  any  reflection  upon  the  ministry 
for  making  use  of  such  men.    The  late  ministry 
dkl  the  same,  and  every  mhiistry  will  and  must 
emploT  men  sometimes,  not  as  they  always  join 
with  them  in  their  polHk  principles,  but  as  either 
the  men  are  found  useftil  m  theur  several  employ- 
ments, or  as  the  ministry  may  be  under  other 
droumstanees,  which  make  It  neceisary  to  em^ 
ploy  them.  Nor,  as  the  *  Review'  well  enough  ob- 
served, docs  It  follow,  that  because  the  ministry 
have  em^yed  or  jofaied  with  Jacobites  in  the 
public  affairs,  that  therefore  they  must  have 
done  it  with  a  Jacobite  principle.    But  let  the 
ndnistry  employ  these  men  bv  what  necessity  or 
upon  what  occasion  they  will,  though  it  may  not 
follow  that  the  ministry  are  therefore  for  the 
Pretender,  yet  it  does  not  also  follow  that  there 
is  do  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  employing  those  sort  of  people :  For  what  if 
thf.Quem$hMdddie9 

The  ministnr,  it  is  hoped,  are  establiihed  in 
the  interest  of  their  Queen  and  country,  and 
therefore,  it  has  been  argued,  that  supposiAg  the 
ministry  had  the  Pretender  in  their  eye,  yet  that 
it  is  irrational  to  suggest  that  they  can  have  any 
such  view  duHug  the  Ufe  of  her  present  Majesty. 
Nay,  even  those  professed  Jacobites  whom  we 
spoke  of  just  now  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  to 
think  of  deposing  the  Queen,  who  has  been  so 
bountiful,  so  kfaid,  so  exceeding  good  to  them,  as 
in  several  cases  to  suffer  them  to  be  brought  into 
the  management  of  her  own  affblrs,  when  by  their 
character  they  might  have  been  thought  danger- 
ous,  even  to  her  person  {  thus  winning  and  en- 
grosshig  them  liy  ner  boMftty,  and  the  confidence 


that  has  been  placed  in  them,  not  to  attempt 
anything  to  her  prejudice  wiUiout  the  most 
monstrous  ingratitude,  without  flying  in  the  Cue 
of  all  that  sense  of  honour  and  obltgatioa  wlddi 
it  is  possible  for  men  of  common  sense  to  enter- 
tain. And  it  can  hardly  be  thou^t  that  eveo 
Papists  themselves,  under  the  highest  possenioo 
of  their  religious  teal,  can  conquer  Uie  oaiive 
aversion  they  must  have  to  such  abominable  in- 
gratitude, or  to  think  of  bringing  in  the  Pre- 
tender upon  this  Protestant  natien,  even  whQe 
the  Queen  shall  be  on  the  throne.  Bot  thoogh 
this  may,  amd  tome  dotSU  tluU  abo,  tie  up  thor 
hands  during  the  Queen's  Ufe,  yet  they  them- 
selves give  us  not  small  reason  to  expect  anythisf 
from  them  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
anybody  to  vouch  for  them  then.  Then  very 
Jacobites,  Papists,  and  professed  enemies  to  the 
Revolution,  may  be  supposed,  upon  these  pre- 
tenskms,  to  be  quiet,  and  offer  no  videace  to  the 
present  establishment  while  her  Majestv  has  the 
poiscssion,  and  while  that  life  lasts  to  which  tb^ 
are  so  much  indebted  for  her  royal  goodnev  and 
clemency.  But  what  woaid  tktjf  do  iftkt  Qsen 
MhovUdiBf 

Come  we  next  to  the  French  Ung.  We  ^ 
told,  that  not  the  French  King  only,  bat  even 
the  whole  French  nstlon,  are  wonderfully  l>rward 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation  they  are  uniier  to 
the  justice  and  fiivour  which  they  have  rsoeiTed 
from  her  M^est^  in  the  putting  an  ai4  to  the 
war ;  a  vrar  which  lay  heavy  upon  them,  sad 
threatened  the  very  name  of  the  French  nation 
with  ndn,  and,  much  voom^  threatened  the  gkyry 
of  the  French  court  and  of  their  great  mooarch 
with  an  entire  overthrow— a  total  eclipse ;  a  wsr 
which,  by  thefr  own  confession,  it  was  fanponble 
for  them  kmg  to  have  supported  the  exposei  ^ 
and  which,  hy  the  great  superiority  of  the  sDiei, 
became  dreadful  to  them,  and  that  evenr  cam- 
paign more  than  another;  m  war  which  they 
were  in  such  pain  to  see  the  end  oi,  that  they 
tried  aU  the  powers  and  courta  In  Chrirteodom, 
who  were  the  least  neutral,  to  engage  a  medis- 
tion  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  all  In  vain;  and  s 
war  which,  if  her  Mijesty  had  not  Inclined  to  pot 
an  end  to,  must  have  ended  perhaps  to  the  dii- 
advantage  and  conftision  of  both  France  end 
Spafai,  if  not  of  all  Christendom.  The  obU^jatiom 
the  French  are  under  for  the  brinshtg  this  warto 
so  just  and  honourable  a  oonduSon,  are  not  at 
all  concealed;  nay,  the  Freacb  th^maelvei  hate 
not  been  backwara  to  make  themjpublio.  The 
declaration  made  by  the  FVench  King  of  his 
sincerity  hi  the  overtures  made  for  a  raieral 
peace,  the  protestations  of  his  being  resolved  to 
enter  into  an  entire  confidence,  and  a  leegoe 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jestv, for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ol  Chnt- 
tendom ;  his  recognition  of  her  Majesty's  joit 
right  to  the  crown,  his  entering^  into  artides  to 
preserve  the  union,  acknowledgiiw  the  ninth  eJeO' 
torate  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
joining  hi  the  great  affair  of  tibe  Protestant  soo- 
cession,— as  these  all  convince  the  world  of  the 
neeesai^  his  affairs  were  reduced  to,  and  the 
great  advantages  accruli^  to  him  by  a  peace,  ao 
they  seem  to  be  so  many  arguments  against  oor 
fears  of  the  French  enter£g  into  any  engage 
ments  against  the  crown  of  Britahi,  much  lee 
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iny  aminst  the  possession  of  the  Queen  daring 
her  life.    Not  that  the  honour  and  sincerity  of 
the  Kiqg  of  FVance  is  a  foundation  fit  for  her 
Mqesty  or  her  people  to  have  any  dependence 
upon ;  and  the  infraction  of  former  treaties  hy 
that  conrt,  when  the  glory  of  that  monarch,  or  his 
psrtiettlar  views  of  things,  has  dictated  such  an 
opportunity  to  him  as  he  thought  fit  to  dose 
idth,  are  due  cautions  to  us  all  not  to  have  any 
dependence  of  that  kind.     But  the  state  of  his 
affain,  and  the  condition  the  war  has  reduced 
I   im  to,  may  give  ns  some  ground  to  think  our- 
sdves  safe  on  that  side.     He  knows  what  power 
he  has  taken  off  firom  his  enemies  in  making 
j  peace  with  her  Majesty;   he  knows  very  weU 
with  what  loss  be  sits  down,  how  his  affairs  are 
weakened,  and  what  need  he  has  to  take  hreath 
sfter 80  terribie  a  war;  besides  the  flame  such 
an  action  would  kindle  again  in  Europe,  how  it 
w^oaid  animate  this  whole  British  nation  against 
I'  him,  in  such  a  manner,  and  endanger  bringing  on 
'I  a  new  war,  and  perhaps  a  new  confederacy,  upon 
I    him  so  violently,  and  that  before  he  would  be  in 
j    a  condition  to  match  them,  that  no  one  can  rea- 
'I  sonably  suppose  the  French  King  will  run  the 
I  hazard  of  it.     And  these  things  may  tend  to 
1  make  some  people  easier  than  ordinary  in  the 
j  affair  of  the  succession,  believing  that  the  French 
I   ICing  stands  in  too  much  need  of  the  fiivour  of 
'  'he  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  whose  power  it  well 
i  hehoves  him  to  keep  in  friendship  with  him,  and 
whose  nation  he  will  be  very  cautious  of  pro- 
/  voking  a  third  time,  as  he  has  already  done  twice 
I    to  his  filial  experience.    All  these  thmgs,  we  say, 
may  seem  pretty  well  to  assure  us  that  nothing 
18  to  be  feared  on  that  side  so  long  as  her  Ma- 
jesty lives  to  sit  upon  the  British  throne.    But  all 
I    leaves  our  grand  question  unanswered ;  and  though 
'   we  may  argue  strongly  for  the  French  King*s  con- 
,    duct  while  the  present  reign  continues,  yet  few 
I    ^<nii  nay  what  he  wiil  do  if  the  Queen  should  dig. 
I       Nay,  we  may  even  mention  the  Pretender  him- 
self, tf  he  has  any  about  him  whose  councils  are 
I    fit  to  be  depended  upon,  and  can  direct  him  to 
make  a  wise  and  prudent  judgment  of  his  own 
^    affairs ;  if  he  acts  by  any  scope  of  policy,  and  can 
take  his  measures  with  any  forenght,  most  easy 
it  ia  for  them  to  see  that  it  must  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  think  of  making  any  attempt  in  Britain 
;    during  the  life  of  the  Queen,  or  to  expect  to  de- 
pose her  Majesty  and  set  himself  up.  The  French 
power,  Qpon  which  he  has  already  in  vain  de- 
pended, as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  serve 
Ima  or  his  fiather,  but  that  their  exile  has  conti- 
nued now  above  twenty-four  years,  so  much  less 
can  he  be  able  to  assist  him  when  he  has  been 
broogbt,  as  it  were,  to  kneel  to  the  British  court 
to  put  an  end  for  him  to  this  cruel,  destructive 
war.     The  reason  is  just  n)oken  to,  namely,  that 
thia  would  be  to  rekindle  that  flame  which  he  has 
gotten  ao  lately  quenched,  and  which  cost  him  so' 
much  art,  so  much  management,  so  much  sub- 
mission to  the  allies,  to  endeavour  the  quenching 
of  before.  To  attack  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
now  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender  would  not  only 
be  ia  the  higfaest  degree  unarateful,  perfidious, 
and  dishonourable,  but  would  for  ever  make  Uie 
British  Court,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  his 
vioJent  and  implacable  enemies ;  and  would  also 
involve  him  agpajn  in  a  new  war  with  all  £urope» 


who  would  very  gladly  foil  fai  again  with  Britain 
to  pull  down  more  effectually  the  French  power 
which  has  so  long  been  a  terror  to  its  neighbours. 
So  that  the  Pretender  can  expect  no  hdp  from 
the  King  of  France.  As  to  what  the  Pope,  the 
Spaniai^  and  a  few  petty  Popish  powers,  who 
might  pretend  upon  a  reli^^ous  prospect  to  assist 
him,  and  with  whose  aid  and  the  assistance  of  lus 
party  here  he  may  think  fit  to  hazard  an  attempt 
here  for  the  crown,  it  is  evident,  and  his  own 
friends  will  agree  in  it,  that  whOe  the  Queen 
lives  it  is  nonsense  and  ridiculous  for  them  to 
attempt  it ;  that  it  would  immediately  arm  the 
whole  nation  against  them  as  one  man ;  and  in 
human  probabiUtyit  would— like  as  his  supposed 
fkther  was  served  at  the  Revolution — it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  his  whole  interest,  and  blow  him  at 
once  quite  out  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  who  alarm  themselves  muoh 
with  the  fears  of  the  Pretender  from  the  appre- 
hension of  his  own  strength  from  abroad,  or  irom 
his  own  party  and  friends  at  home  here,  were  they 
once  sure  that  he  should  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  King  of  France.  If^  then,  the  King  of 
France  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  either  to 
be  inclined  or  to  be  in  a  condition  to  appear  for 
him,  or  act  in  his  behali;  during  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  neither  can  the  Pretender,  soy  some,  un- 
less he  is  resolved  to  ruin  all  his  friends,  and  at 
last  to  ruin  himself,  make  any  attempt  of  that 
kmd  during  her  Miyesty's  life.  Bui  what  if  the 
Queen  should  die  f 

Having,  then,  viewed  the  several  points  of  the 
nation's  compass  whence  a  danger  of  Jacobite 
plots,  and  projects  against  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, may  be  expected  to  come,  let  us  now 
inquire  a  little  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  that  we 
may  make  a  right  estimate  of  our  condition,  and 
may  know  what  to  trust  to  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
as  they  lie  before  us.  In  doing  this,  as  well  to 
avoid  giving  oflTence  to  the  people  now  in  power, 
as  to  the  entering  into  the  quarrels  which  engage 
the  present  cootendinff  parties  in  this  divided 
nation,  we  shall  allow,  however  some  may  think 
fit  to  question  it,  the  main  debate  ;  and  grant 
this  for  the  present  as  a  fundamental,  vis.,  thai 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  the  Pretender  during  thu 
Queen's  reign,  or  during  his  Majesty's  adminis- 
tration under  her  Mijesty;  and  avoiding  all 
contention  of  that  kind,  shall  allow  our  condition 
to  be  safe  in  every  article,  as  we  go  along,>br  so 
long  as  the  Queen  UveSt  referring  the  observation 
of  things  in  every  head  to  those  who  can  answer 
the  main  question  In  our  title,  vis..  But  whni  if 
the  Queen  should  dief 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  present 
safety  of  thia  nation,  whether  we  respect  liberty, 
religion,  property,  or  public  safety  and  pros- 
perity, depends  upon  this  fundamental,  vis.,  that, 
ailudina  reoerenify  to  that  text  ofscrqfture,  we  are 
all  bttitt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  late  Revolu-- 
tion.  Established  Lam  and  Right  being  the  eAief 
earner  stone.  By  this  it  is  that  her  Miyesty  u 
made  our  Queen,  the  entaQ  of  the  crown  beiiig 
reserved  in  the  remainder  to  her  Majesty,  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement  mado  at  the  filfing  up  the 
vacant  throne,  and  by  all  those  subsequent  acts 
which  her  Miyesty's  title  was  oonfirmed  by 
during  the  life  of  the  late  King.  This  Revolutioa 
is  that  apon  which  the  UberUes  and  religioa  of 
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Una  ntUott  w«re  rebuUt  altar  tba  oonflagiatlMi 
that  wai  made  of  them  in  the  oalamitoui  timea 
of  KiBg  Charles  II  and  King  Jaoiea  II,  and  from 
benoe  to  the  love  of  liberty  which  if  found  almoet 
to  be  naturally  plaoed  in  the  hearts  of  true 
Britons,  and  upon  the  view  whereof  they  have 
acted  all  along  in  the  Into  war,  and  in  all  their 
traniaottons  at  home  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  BBVOLUTiON  PRiNcirLs.  Noting  this  then,  as. 
above,  that  her  M^esty  is  our  Queen  by  virtue' 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  during  her  reign  that 
establishment  alone  must  be  tne  foundation  of 
all  her  administration,  this  must  effectually  se- 
cure us  against  any  apprehension  that  the  persons 
acting  under  her  Mijesty  can  act  in  behalf  of 
the  Pretender  during  her  Majesty's  life;  for 
that  they  must  immediatoly  overUirow  the  throne, 
turn  the  Queen  out  of  it,  and  renounce  the  Revo- 
lution, upon  which  her  Mi^iesty's  possession  is 
established.  As  the  Revolution,  therefore,  is  the 
base  upon  which  the  throne  of  her  M^iesty's 
possession  is  established,  so  her  BC^esty,  and  all 
that  act  under  her,  are  obliged  to  act  upon  the 
foot  of  the  said  Revolution,  even  wiU  they,  will 
they,  or  else  they  sink  immediately  out  of 
nghtfol  power  to  act  at  alL  Her  M^esty's  title 
would  fail  to  the  ground,  their  own  commissionir 
would  from  that  hour  be  void ;  they  must  declare 
their  royal  mistrem  and  benefaetresa  a  subject 
to  the  Pretender,  and  all  her  pretences  of  rightful 
possession  injurious  and  an  usurpsliou.  These 
things  being  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read 
them,  seem  to  stop  all  our  mootha  from  so  much  as 
any  suggestion  that  anybody  can  attempt  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender  upon  us  during  the  life  of  her 
present  Miyesty.  Buiwhat  ifik9QuitmthatUddm9 

Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  many  essential 
things  are  formed  by  our  pariiaments  and  govern- 
ment for  the  public  good,  on  the  found4tion^Bf 
which  much  of  the  present  peace  of  this  nation 
is  founded ;  and  while  the  said  Revolution  foundiu 
tion  stands  fast,  there  is  good  ground  to  beUeve 
those  essential  points  shall  be  preserved.  !( 
then,  we  are  satis6ed  that  the  Revolution  prin- 
ciples shall  subsist  as  long  as  the  Queen  lives, 
then  for  so  long  we  may  have  good  ground  to 
believe  we  shall  enjoy  all  those  advantages  and 
beneAts  which  we  received  from  the  said  Revo* 
lution.  But  still  when  we  look  t»ack  upon  those 
dear  privileges,  the  obtaining  of  which  baa  cost 
so  much  money,  and  the  mSfntafaiIng  of  which 
has  cost  so  much  blood,  we  must  wHh  a  deep 
sigh  reflect  upon  the  praoarieus  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  whose  beet  privileges  hang  uncer- 
tain upon  the  nice  and  tender  thread  of  royal 
roevtalitv,  and  say,  we  are  happy  while  these 
last,  and  theae  may  last  while  b^  Majesty  shall 
Uve.     BMt^^^^tkt  QmmMkemUdief 

I^ct  me  descend  to  some  ether  particulars  of 
those  blessings  which  we  do  ei^oy,  purelv  as  the 
eflhet  of  the  Revolution,  and  eiamine  in  what- 
IMMtnre  we  stand  with  reopeot  to  them,  and', 
what  assurance  we  have  of  their  conttnuaBce. 
And,  flfst,  as  to  tolbbation.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  first  Musaing  the  nation  felt  after 
the  issmediato  settleasent  of  the  crown,  whfoh 
was  established  by  virtue  of  the  Revohitlon  en- 
gagement  mentioned  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
declaration.  The  daaign  ci  this  law,  as  it  waa< 
to  give  liberty  for  the  wcvahip  of  Ood  to  such 


dissenters  as  could  not  eenform  te  lbs  Gbudi 
of  England,  and  to  give  earn  to  tsader  oos- 
sdenoes,  so  as  by  the  law  itself  ii  upriiJ,  it 
was  to  ease  the  minds  of  their  MsjsitiBi'nbicdi, 
and  to  give  general  quiet  to  the  ostioo,  whon 
peace  had  frequently  been  distorbsd  by  the  Tio. 
lence  of  persecution.     We  have  sssa  faqsest 
assuraaoe  given  of  the  famielable  pmsiisliua  d 
this  toleraSon  by  her  Miyesty  from  ths  tbnm  is 
her  speeches  to  the  Pariiameut;  and  dtning  ber 
M^iesty's  reign  we  have  great  reasoa  to  hope  Uw 
peace  (tf  the  poor  people  shall  not  be  brokmby 
either  repesHng  that  law,  or  invadiag  ths  iatcot 
and  meaning  of  it,  while  it  remahis  In  fucs;  asd 
there  are  a  great  many  reasons  to  hops  tbst  tbe 
present  miidstry  are  so  for  convineed  of  the 
necessity  of  the  said  toleration,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peaae  and  tbe  common  neighboiiibood 
of  people,  that  they  can  have  no  thseght  ef 
breaking  in  upon  it,  or  any  way  of  making  the 
people  who  enjoy  it  uneasy.     Nay,  the  latber  «e 
believe  this,  because  the  ferment  such  s  bmeb 
would  put  the  whole  nation  into  is  act  the  eifeet 
condition  the  govemment  can  be  in  upoa  my 
aooount    And  as  the  ministry  esnoot  be  eup- 
posed  to  deshre  to  give  wneashieis  and  preveei. 
tion  to  the  Coasmons,  but  rather  to  keep  then 
easy  and  quiet,  and  prevent  the  enenisB  ef  the 
present  management  from  having  any  hsadle  to 
take  hold  of  to  foment  dlstraotions  aad  dietuib- 
■noes  among  the  people,  it  cannot  be  tboogbt  ' 
that  they  will  push  at  the  toleratioo,  so  si  to  de-  k 
prive  the  people  of  so  considerable  a  tfanc*,  bvt  >j 
after  the  present  happy  esUbUshmeat  sbsll  have  ^ 
received  so  fatal  a  blow  as  that  will  be  of  the 
Queen>  death,  and  when  Pbpish  preteaden  ad 
French  influences  shall  prevail,  it  may  well  he  I 
expected  then,  that  not  toleration  of  dinentcn  i 
only,  but  even  of  the  whole  Protestsnt  reflgjos. 
may  be  in  danger  to  be  lost;  so  that,  howev^  , 
secure  we  are  m  the  free  enjoyment  of  libertr  or  | 
religion  durii^  the  Queen's  ufe,  we  may  be  very 
weU  allowed  to  ask  thb  queetien  with  remect  t^ 
not  toleration  only,  but  the  Church  ef  bb^"^ 
also;  via.,  IfWf  vitt deoome  ^tibsm t/Ac  Qma 

$koMdU9 

From  tdemtion  in  En^and  come  we  te  (he 
constituUon  of  religions  a&ra  in  ScoUsad,  uA 
here  we  have  diflerent  views  from  what  tbe  eaw 
in  England  aflbrds  us ;  the  poweiAd  intcreit « 
Jaoobitism,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  fonoldabls  eny- 

where,  is  so  there.  The  enemies  of  ths  Rsi|^ 
lution  are  all  the  fanpUcable  enemies  cf  the 
Chttreh  establishment  there ;  na^,  maay  dw*- 
sands  are  the  declared  enemiaa  ef  the  Revehitim 
and  of  the  Queen's  behigon  the  throee» flvn* 
mere  implacable  aversion  to  the  Pi^T^*)*^ 
kirk,  which  is  erected  and  eetabHshed  by  dm 
Revolutfon  which  hsa  set  the  Qneen  upon  tbe 
throne.  The  Union,  which  baa  yet  fortber 
estabUsbed  that  Pres^terian  Urk,  is  for  tbi| 
reason  the  aversion  of  the  same  people  as  it  is  tw 

aversion  of  the  Jaoofaites,  by  being  a  fortber  ^ 
firmation  of  the  Hanover  snooassion,  snd  s  mr- 
ther  fixing  the  Queen  upon  the  throne.  Ne»» 
it  Is  sure  that,  so  befi>re,  while  the  Qneea  IMj 
aad  the  Revolution  inflnenee  carries  Its  oeaal 
force  in  the  kh^dom  now  united,  the  Prob^ 
torian  Urk  must  and  wffl  remain,  and  aB  the  BttK 

eBcraaehmsDte  iridoh  hate  bean  nsade  npoo  the 
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kirk,  M  d  inay  be  obferved,  thoqgb  ibeif  b&?c 

created  anoaaneaa  ^ougb,  yet  they  sou  seem  tp 

luppoie  DhU  the  ettablwiment  itiielf  oaimot  be 

overthrown.     The  Union  Mid  the  Revolution 

Kftlemeot  remain  in  Scotluid,  M>d  mnit  renuds, 

as  it  if  aaid.  While  the  Queen  Uvesi  we  can  have 

no  apprehenaiona  of  them ;  the  reaaqoa  are  given 

above,  and,  aa  we  8aidbefore«  we  a^e  to  tiyk.e  them 

//  /or  granted  in  thia  diaoouraey  to  i^void  othe* 

eavilL    While,  tkien.  the  Sevolutipii  ^nd  the 

Union  ve  to  be  the  feun4ai|pi|  of  the  adminia- 

tration  in  Seotland,  the  Pfeahyteriaii  eetahliahed 

church  government  there  miwt  9^  i»main  aa 

the  oqly  legal  kirk  conatitution»  «i4  lo  lopg  we 

can  entertiiin  no  fem*  of  anything  oa  that  no* 

count    JSfrf  wkai  ifth  Q^sen  MhwUditf 

Prom  auoh  religioqa  eonoema  4a  affect  Preaby- 
terlana  and  other  aeet<Mriea»  or  dUtmU^^  M  we 
call  them,  let  ua  take  a  look  at  the  remote  dan* 
ger  of  the  Chureb  of  England.    We  have  had  « 
g]]eat  deal  of  diatraction  in  the  time  of  the  late 
ministry  about  the  danger  of  the  ohurob ;  and  aa 
itappeara  by  the  *  Memorial  of  the  Churoh  of 
Ex^^and,'  pnbUahe4  in  tbpie  time^b  aad  reprinted 
iince,_hy  ^  aermonp  of  Dr  SmtheveveU,  and  the 
eminent  apeechea  at  hia  tiM— thnt  danger  waa 
more  eapeojally  auggeated  to  come  fipom  the  in- 
crease tf  ilUacntera  here,  the  miniatry  of  the 
Whiga,  and  tbo  eatahliahleg  pveabyterianleai  ie 
the  North  of  Britain.    Tbeae  thiaga  being  now 
in  a  peat  meaaure  overtbrawn  by  the  late  dbange 
of  the  miniatry,  and  the  new  methiMla  taken  m 
the  manegement  ef  publio  affalra,  the  people 
who  were  tnen  anppowd  to  nim  at  overthrowing 
the  miniatry  of  tboae  Wh|g«  are  pleaaed  to  aaaure 
oa  ot  the  anfety  and  flooriahing  condition  of  the 
church  now  more  than  ever;   while  the  other 
party,  taking  op  the  like  ery  el  the  danger  of  the 
churah,  teO  oa,  that  now  a  real  viaible  appear- 
ance of  danger  to  the  churoh  la  before  ua ;  and 
that  not  only  to  the  dmioh  of  Bngbwd  aa  auch, 
hot  even  to  t^e  whole  Intereat  itna  aafety  of  the 
Protestant  leHgion  in  Britain ;  that  thia  danger 
is  immioent  and  nni^voidahle^  from  the  gii^ 
growth  aiKl  increnae  of  Popery  and  profeaaed 
Jacobitiam  in  the  nation.   Th^  indeedi  they  give 
hot  too  grent  demonatrattona  c/  from  the  apreia^ 
ing  oi  Popiah  agenta  among  ua,  whoce  profeaaed 
employment  it  la  to  amuae  and  impoae  npon  the 
poor  onaotry  people,  aa  well  in  matteri  of  Ja- 
cohitjam  no  or  relifl^n,  voA  the  great  aneoeaa 
these  emiaoariea  of  Satan  hnve  obtaoied  in  aeveml 
parte  of  Britain,  hut  eapedaUy  in  the  north. 
eiow  though  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  but 
that  much  of  thia  alarm  ia  juatly  grounded,  and 
that  tho  eodeavoura  of  Popiah  and  Jacobtle  agenta 
nod  emiaaariea  in  divers  parte  of  Britah^  are  too 
apparently  aueeeaaful ;  yet,  9^  wiae  men  eould 
ne\'er  see  into  the  reality  of  auoh  danger  aa  waa 
by  §om9  pcM>ple  pretended  to  be  hapending  over 
the  church  in  the  time  of  the  late  mmi^try,  ao  n^^ 
tber  can  we  allow  that  Popery  li  >o  evidently  at 
the  door  at  this  time  aa  that  we  ahould  beap- 
prehensive  of  having  the  Church  of  England 
ionnediately  tmnavemd,  and  the  Preteataat  roll* 
gian  ia  Britain.    And  one  gfeeit  reoaon  fer  thia 
opinion  ia«  that  her  Majesty,  who  ia  a  sealoua 
professor    of  the   Protestant  religion^  end  baa 
been  bred   up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  ao  rooted  in  piinelple,  and  has  d^ 
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dared  from  her  veir  Infeney  aueh  horror  and 
averaion  to  Popery,  that  it  cannot  enter  into  any 
true  Protestant  thooghta  to  apprehend  anything 
of  that  kind  while  her  Miyeatv  UveiL    But,  Lord 
have  mercy  mKw  us  I  what  ifih9Q9utmihtmld4lief 
Vram  reiligioua  matter,  come  we  next  to  con« 
aider  oivi}  intereat,  liberties,  privilegea,  propertiea ) 
the  great  Article  that  in  the  late  Ilavolution  went 
alwava  coupled  in  the  nation'a  negative  with  that 
of  religion,  aa  if  they  were  woven  together,  and 
waa  alwaya  cried  unon  by  the  mob  in  one  breath, 
via.,  AbPqparv,iVo4Wipy/    The  first  of  theae 
ooncema  our  civil  Utereat ;  auoh  aa  the  public 
credit,  by  the  oceaaiona  of  a  long  and  ezpenaive 
war,  and  to  prevent  levying  aevere  taxea  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war,  such  as  would  be  grievous 
to  trade,  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  difficult  to 
be  paid.    The   Parliament,  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects,  thought  ilt  rather  to  l^y  ftmda  of  iota* 
reat  to  raiae  money  upon  by  way  of  loan ;  eatab- 
Uahing  thoae  iotereats,  payable  aa  annuitlea,  and 
annual  p^ymenta  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who 
advanced  their  money  for  the  public  aervice. 
And  to  make  theae  things  current,  that  the  pub- 
lic oredit  might  be  aacrsd,  and  the  people  be 
made  free  to  advance  thdr  money,  all  paasible 
aisiiranees  of  Parliament  have  been  given  that 
the  payments  of  mterests  and  annuities  shall  be 
kept  punctually,  and  exactly  aocordiiv  to  the 
Acta  of  Parliament ;  that  no  miaapplicationa  of 
the  money  ahall  be  made,  or  eonvertmg  the 
money  received  upon  one  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  other ;  and  hitherto  the  iejuno. 
tiona  of  thnt  kind  have  been  eiaetly  observed, 
and  the  paymenta  punctually  made,  which  we 
cnll  the  credit  of  the  nation.    At  the  first  of  the 
late  change,  when  the  new  miniatry  began  to 
act,  the  fright  the  people  were  put  in  upon  the 
suggestion  of  aomeb  that  all  the  parliamentary 
funds  ahould  be  wiped  oif  with  a  sponge,  waa 
very  oonalderahle,  and  the  credit  of  those  iunds 
sunk  exceedingly  with  but  the  bare  apprehension 
of  auch  a  blows  the  auma  being  infinitely  great, 
and  the  number  of  indiaent  fomiliea  being  incre- 
dibly many,  wboae  whme  anbatanoe  lay  In  thoae 
aeonritiea,  and  wheae   bread  depended   upon 
thoae  intereata  being  punctually  pa^  But  wiaer 
men  aaw  quickly  there  waa  no  ground  for  thoae 
fears ;  that  the  new  miniatry  atood  upon  a  foot 
that  could  no  mere  be  aupported,  without  the 
publio  credit,  than  thoae  that  went  before  them; 
that,  especially  vhUe  they  were  under  a  neceasity 
of  b<HTflr«inff  frvther  sums,  they  behoved  to  aecure 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  old;  and  by  malting 
the  people  entirdy  eaay,  not  only  take  fix>m  them 
the  anpffebenaions  they  were  under  of  lostaig  what 
they  lent  already,  but  make  them  forwai^  and 
wHmig  to  advance  more  to  this  pnrpeae.    They 
net  onJy  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  all  poa- 
aible  aatiafection  that  thair  money  waa  aafe,  and 
thai  the  fonds  hdd  by  the  Parliament  in  the 
fomaer  minntry  ahould  be  kept  aacred,  and  the 
paymenta  punetnally  made,  but  took  care  to 
oVafai  parimaaentary  aeeuritfoa  by  real  funda,  to 
be  aettled  for  the  paymeat  of  thoae  debta  con- 
tracted by  the  former  sainistry,  and  for  which  no 
proidBion  was  made  belbre.    I'hla  was  the  estab- 
liahmeat  of  a  fbnd  for  payment  of  the  interests 
of  the  navy  debtib  ordnanoe^  vietuaUnig,  trans- 
pmtak  &e.,  to  the  vahie  of  aeven  or 
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which  Is  the  lobfltaiioe  of  what  we  now  call  the 
South  Sea  Stock.     By  thif  neam  the  pabUc 
eredit,  which,  it  wai  sagforted,  would  receive 
tttch  a  blow  at  the  chan^  at  that  it  thoald  noTer 
recoTor  agafai,  and  that  it  woold  be  impoaible  ftir 
the  new  mhilttry  to  raiie  anr  neednil  nranof 
money  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  or  for  the 
poblic  oooasfons,  recovered  itself  so  as  that  the 
government    hath  ever  since  found   it  easy  to 
borrow  whatever  money  they  thought  fit   to 
demand,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.    Now, 
'  that  these  wars  are  safe,  no  man  that  we^lis  the 
drcnmstances  of  the  ministry  and  government, 
and  the  drcnmstances  of  the  peo|de,  can  doubt ; 
the  first  behig  in  a  constant  necettity  of  sup- 
porting the  public  credit  for  the  carrying  on 
public  affairs  on  any  sudden  emergency  that  may 
nappen ;  and  being  liable  to  the  resentment  of 
Parliament  If  any  open  Infraction  should  be  made 
upon  the  foods,  which  touches  so  nearly  the 
honour  of  the  Pkriiament,  and  the  interest  of 
most  of  the  best  families  in  the  nation.     While 
this  is  the  case,  we  think  It  is  not  rational  to 
believe  that  any  ministry  wOl  venture  to  attack 
parliamentary  cradit  In  such  a  manner,  and  this 
will  eminently  be  the  case  as  long  as  her  Ma|esty 
sits  on  the  throne.    Nor  can  a  tUng  so  bare- 
facedly tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  and,  above  all, 
dishonourable  and  unjust,  be  suggestedas  possible 
to  be  attempted  hi  the  reign  of  so  just  and  con- 
scientious a  prince;   so  that  we  may  be  very 
wilUng  to  allow  that  there  Is  not  the  least  danger 
of  the  public  folth  being  broken,  the  publie  cr^t 
lost,  the  public  funds  stopped,  or  the  money  being 
misapplied.      No  cheat,  no  sponge,   whfle  her 
M^esty  lives.     But,  alas  for  us!  Wkai  if  lib 

FVom  this  piece  of  dvH  right  come  we  to  those 
thhigs  we  call  liberties  and  privileges.  These 
may  indeed  be  joined  In  some  respects,  that  as 
we  are  engaged  In  speaking  particularly  to  such 
points,  whei^pin  our  present  dangers  do  or  do  not 
appear,  it  is  proper  to  mention  them  apart 
Privileges  may  be  distinguished  here  from  nber- 
ties,  as  they  respect  afirav  of  trade,  corporations, 
parUaments,  and  legislature,  &c. ;  Ubertv,  as  they 
respect  kws,  establishments,  declared  right,  and 
sucn  like.  As  to  the  first,  from  the  Revolution 
to  this  time  they  have  not  only  been  confirmed, 
which  we  had  before,  but  many  privileges  have 
been  added  to  the  people,  some  of  whidi  are 
essential  to  the  well-befa^  of  the  kbigdom.  All 
the  OHO  vorraiifM  against  corporation  privileges, 
the  High  Commission  Court  against  the  Church's 
privfieges  In  extending  prerogative  in  detriment 
of  the  subject's  natuni  right,  and  many  such 
things,  which  were  fotal  to  the  privileges  cf  this 
Protestant  natkm,  were  laid  adde  and  recdved 
thefar  just  condemnation  in  the  Revolution ;  and 
not  so  only,  but  the  privileges  obtained  since  the 
Revdotlon  by  consent  of  Pariiament  are  very 
considerable,  such  as  the  toleration  to  this  part 
of  Bfitain,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  for  the  north  part,  in  matters  of 
religion,  such  as  the  triennial  elections  of  Par- 
liament ;  in  dvil  aflUrs,  such  as  the  several  cor- 
porations  granted  upon  really  useful  foundations 
in  trade,  as  the  Bank  Company,  &a,  and  such 
like.  These,  and  many  more  which  may  be 
named,  and  which  these  are  named  only  as  bends 


of,  are  secured  to  us  bv  laws,  and  these  hwi  jet 
again  made  sure  tousby  thehoooorsnd  veracity 
of  her  Majestv ;  and,  as  long  u  her  Mtjeity*i  Ufe 
is  spared  to  those  nations,  we  have  crest  reason 
to  believe  we  shall  rather  increase  than  low  oar 
privileges.    BwiwUtifikgQutnihodi^f 

Our  liberties,  which  come  next  in  order,  ma? 
be  summed  up  in  what  we  caO  legs]  and  native 
rights,  or  such  as  bv  thenatord  conseqaenoeof  a 
free  nation  and  a  just  government,  or  lach  u 
by  mutud  assent  and  consent  of  sovereign  and 
subject,  are  become  the  legd  right  of  the  latter. 
These,  needless  to  be  enumerated  here,  sre  ram- 
med up  Into  one,  or  are  expressly  eoacted  bv 
statute  law,  and  thereby  become  ftrndamental  to 
the  constitution.    These  reodve  no  woand  bat 
one  of  these  two  ways,  either  by  open  infraction 
and  contempt  of  right,  orbydispeosiiigsibitnry; 
both  of  which,  by  the  many  assursnoet  from  the 
Throne,  by  the  constant  jealousy  of  Pariismenti, 
and  the  full  liberty  they  have,  more  of  Iste  than 
ever,  taken  to  examine  Into  and  censors  breaches 
of  the  laws,  we  are  very  weQ  assured  wfll  not  be 
attempted  in  her  MaieHtfn  time;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  mid  Influence  d  ftrlis- 
ments  over  and  upon  the  management  of  pobfic 
matters,  nay,  even  their  Infinence  upon  the  totiI 
Mi^jesty  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  such,  and  hai 
hi  such  a  manner  InsendMy  inereased  of  late^  that 
the  like  has  never  been  known  or  practiaed  in 
thte  nation  for  some  ages  before,    we  see  her 
M^esty  declines  extending  h«r  prerogative  either, 
to  the  detriment  of  her  snfajeets,  In  esses  ctril  or 
rdlglous,  and  wherefai  It  might  be  so  extended; 
nay,  when  even  the  Parliament  have  desired  her 
to  extend  It,  so  that  we  have  a  great  ssSUfiutka 
hi  the  safety  of  our  established  Ubertiea,  sad  that 
no  tyranniod  arbitrary  Invasions  of  rkfat  shall  be 
made  during  her  M^estyls  reign.    Bud  wktt  if 

In  like  manner  for  our  properties,  our  eitstei, 
inheritance,  lands,  goods,  ttves,  Ubertiea,  &e. 
These  are  dfectually  secured  by  the  btws  of  the 
land,  and  the  Soverdgn  in  tUs  country  harin;  no 
right  but  by  law  to  any  part  of  the  subject's 
estate,  causes  that  estate  to  be  cdled  rtortiTr. 
The  Khigs  and  Queens  of  Great  Britab  are  mO' 
narchs  Ihnited  to  act  by  the  laws.  When  ther 
cease  to  rale  by  law,  the  constitution  is  broken* 
and  they  become  tyrants,  and  arbitrary,  despotic 
invaders  of  right  This  is  declared  by  the  Rero- 
lution,  wherehi  the  righta  of  the  sulQeet  are 
openly,  not  set  down  only,  but  daimed,  demanded 
at  what  justice  required  should  be  granted  to 
them,  and  as  what  the  Sovereign,  as  aforesaid, 
has  no  right,  no  pretence,  no  just  authority  to 
take  or  detahi  from  hfan.  lliis  is  the  greet  ca^ 
pitd  and  fondamentd  artlde  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  lavn  sub- 
sequent and  oonsequentid  to  Magna  Chsrta 
have  been  made. 

jKlo  ffecnmn  Atn  hi  talcn  or  iavri* 
MMf  ox  ht  UMeUe)  ^  ^  fmtilh  ^i 
libnHtBf  or  fccf  cnstoim^  or  Be  tittliMif 
or  ejrtM,  or  oiftettDlfe  tr«rr«Frli  i  nor  tot 
MIf  not  puM  upon  ftrnf  nor  connrmn^iVf 
bar  hi  UMnl  Jo^snmit  of  iia  pccro,  or  M 

\Ht  UlD  of  t^  Itnt^^Msgnn  Charta,  Cap  iw 
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PREFACE. 


The  year  1724  gave  birth  to  a  romance,  which  for  originality  of  invention,  for 
accuracy  of  painting,  and  for  utility  of  purpose,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  former. 
In  the  story  of  ^*  Roxana,"  there  are  incidents,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  welcome  to  a 
virtuous  mind ;  but  the  fault  isj  in  the  subject  rather  than  in  the  author,  whose  aim  is 
to  describe  human  nature  as  it  is,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  what  it  should 
be.  This  fidelity  of  design  will  not  always  admit  of  an  agreeable  outline ;  and  it  was 
the  humour  of  De  Foe  to  employ  his  pen  upon  those  subjects  that  present  the  broad 
features  of  life  in  their  full  deformity.  In  ordinary  cases,  this  would  be  considered 
a  mark  of  bad  taste ;  but  De  Foe  had  always  some  important  end  to  legitimate  his 
choice.  He  was  the  last  man  to  administer  fuel  to  a  flame  that  he  sought  rather  to 
extinguish.  He  never  tells  a  story  for  mere  amusement,  nor  does  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  obtrude  reflections  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it.  His  facts,  however  dis- 
reputable to  virtue,  are  always  subservient  to  it  in  the  long  run :  he  tells  his  story 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  which  forms  a  constituent  part,  and  yet  so  inartificially 
produced,  as  to  be  essential  to  the  narrative.  As  a  correct  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  world  as  he  foimd  it ;  as  a  moralist,  he  was 
desirous  of  leaving  it  better.  He  therefore  selected  those  parts  from  the  great  drama 
that  he  thought  most  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  converted  them  into  sources 
of  instruction,  in  a  form  that  would  be  most  accessible  to  the  generahty  of  readers. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  had  taught  him,  that  those  who  would  not  listen  to  a 
grave  discourse,  might  be  allured  by  an  eventful  story ;  that  whilst  to  the  former  they 
gave  only  the  unwilling  assent  of  the  judgment,  its  exemplification  would  go  far 
towards  fixing  it  upon  the  heart.  Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  produced  by 
a  forced  delineation  of  the  passions,  nor  by  pictures  of  life  that  do  violence  to  truth. 
These,  indeed,  have  been  the  common  resort  of  novelists,  whose  aim  at  effect  has 
betrayed  them  into  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  producing 
a  degree  of  excitement  that  requires  to  be  kept  alive  by  fresh  stimulants ;  but  as  the 
illusion  vanishes  the  mind  falls  a  prey  to  grief  and  disappointment.  De  Foe  never 
attempts  the  heau  ideal  of  human  life.  His  characters  are  those  of  ordinary  occur 
rence,  his  portraits  strictly  natutal,  and  his  sketches  of  manners  exactly  such  as 
existed  at  the  period  he  describes. 


iV  PREFACE. 


**  Roxana,*'  'like  most  of  De  Foe's  narratives,  has  passed  throngh  several  editions, 
but  the  variations  in  them  require  some  distinct  notice.  In  the  second  edition,  De  Foe 
was  persuaded  by  his  friend.  Southern,  to  leave  out  the  whole  of  the  story  relating  to 
Roxana's  daughter,  Susannah;  who,  suspecting  her  relationship,  contrived  various 
expedients  to  throw  herself  in  her  mother's  way,  until  she  at  length  succeeded,  and 
acc6mplished  her  ruin.  Southern's  objection,  certainly  a  very  curloos  one,  rested  i 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  daughter  s  history  was  imaginary,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  ' 
story  was  founded  upon  fact.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  tradition,  |! 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  book  contain  the  story,  and  it  i 
is  one  of  the  finest-wrought  pictures  in  the  work.  There  are  some  points  m  it  that  ; 
strongly  resemble  the  case  of  poor  Savage,  whose  prying  curiosity  was  a  great  annoy-  i 
ance  to  his  unnatural  mother,  but  did  not  end  so  successfully.  It  was  upon  this  part  | 
of  Roxana's  history,  that  Mr  Godwin  founded  his  tragedy  of  Pawkener^  which  was  i 
acted  and  printed  in  December,  1807,  with  the  following  prologue  by  Charles  Lamb:^ 

**  An  author  who  has  given  yon  all  delight, 
Foniish*d  the  tale  our  sta^  presents  to-night; 
Some  of  our  earliest  tears  he  taught  to  steal 
Down  our  young  cbeeka,  and  forced  us  first  to  feel. 
To  solitary  shores  whole  years  confined, 
\llio  has  not  read  how  pensive  Crusoe  pined? 
Who»  now  grown  old,  that  did  not  once  admire 
His  goat,  his  parrot,  his  uncoath  attire ; 
The  stick,  due  notch'd,  that  told  each  tedious  day. 
That  in  the  lonely  island  wore  away? 
Who  has  not  shuddered,  where  he  stands  aghast 
At  sight  of  human  footsteps  in  the  waste ; 
Or  joy*d  not  when  his  trembling  hands  unMnd 
Thee,  Friday,  gentlest  of  the  savage  kind  ? 
The  genius  who  oonceived  that  magic  tale 
Was  skilled  by  native  pathos  to  prevail. 
His  stories,  though  rough  drawn,  and  friuncd  in  hvistc. 
Had  that  which  pleased  our  hasty  graniUirc*s  taste. 
His  was  a  various  pen  that  freely  roved 
Into  all  subjects, — ^was  in  most  approved. 
Whate*er  the  theme,  his  ready  muse  obeyed; 
Love,  courtship,  politics,  religion,  trade. 
Gifted  alike  to  shine  in  every  sphere, — 
Nov'Iist,  hbtorian,  poet,  pamphleteer. 
In  some  blest  interval  of  party  strife, 
He  drew  a  striking  sketch  from  private  life; 
Whose  moving  scenes  of  intricate  distress, 
We  try  to  night  in  a  dramatic  dress; 
A  real  story  of  domestic  woe, 
Thut  asks  no  aid  from  music,  verse,  or  show, 
But  trusts  to  truth,  to  nature,  and  De  Foe.*' 

Mr  Godwin,  in  his  preface  to  the  play,  remarks,  '*  The  in^dent  on  which  my  pro 
duetion  is  founded  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  fancy  when  a  boy,  and  always 
rendered  the  book  which  contains  it  a  favourite  with  me.    The  terrors  of  a  guihy 
mind,  haunted  with  mysterious  fear  of  retribution,  4ave  seldom  been  more  fearfully 
delineated.' 


PREFACE. 


The  editions  of  ^*  Roxana*'  printed  since  the  death  of  the  author,  contain  some 
yariations  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  title.    That  of  1735,  is  called  **  The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  most  unhappy  Wife."     The 
edition  of  1742,  printed  for  H.  Slater  in  Clement's  lane,  12mo,  varies  again  in  the 
title,  hut  the  matter  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  first  edition.    In  1745,  there 
appeared  a  new  impression  in  12mo,  with  a  continuation  of  Roxana*s  life  from  the 
place  where  it  was  broken  off  by  De  Foe,  until  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1742.    It  is 
impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  by  whom  it  was  written  ;  no  light  is  to  be 
derived  on  this  point  from  anything  in  the  former  part;  the  style  certainly  most 
dtrongly  resembles  that  of  the  unquestionable  productions  of  De  Foe.    These  additipns 
amount  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  work,  and  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent 
editions ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  work  is  printed  incorrectly,  and  with  the  omission 
of  some  passages  in  the  first  edition.     That  of  1755,  printed  for  H.  Owen,  in* White 
Fryars,  l2mo,  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  embellished  with  copper-plates;  as  is  that 
published  by  J.  Cooke,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  without  a  date.     There  is  an  edition  in  crown 
octavo^  printed  uniformly  with  •*  Moll  Flanders,"  by  C.  Sympson,  in  Stone-cutter  street^ 
Fleet  Market ;  and  there  is  another  in  small  quarto,  printed  uniformly  with  *'  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.*     ^*  Roxana,'*  in  common  with  the 
other  fictions  of  De  Foe,  fell  into  the  merciless  g^asp  of  Francis  Noble,  a  bookseller 
in  Holbom,   and  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  trash  then  published  under  the  name  of 
novels.    Like  his  other  works,  it  was  dreadfully  mangled  in  the  operation.    Besides 
mutilating  it  of  nearly  half  its  contents,  and  suppressing  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  passages,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  in  order  to  procure  a  sale  for  his 
broken  wares.     His  dealing^  with  "  Moll  Flanders"  have  been  already  noticed ;  his 
"  Roxana"  bore  the  following  title : — "  The  History  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beleau :  Or, 
the  New  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Wintelsheim.  Pub- 
lished by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe ;  and  from  Papers  found  since  his  Decease,  it  appears  was 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  said  Papers,  the  present  work  is  produced- 
London :  printed  for  F.  Noble,  &c.  1775."  12mo.    As  De  Foe  left  no  such  papers  as 
arc  here  mentioned,  it  required  no  small  stock  of  e&ontery  to  publish  the  falsehood. 
Yet  from  these  mutilated  editions,  so  imposed  upon  the  public,  those  which  have 
since  appeared,  seem  to  have  been  chiefiy  copied. 

The  history  of  the  beautiful  Roxana,  continues  Mr  Wilson,  in  the  original  dress 
that  De  Foe  bestowed  upon  it,  is  one  of  those  rare  efforts  of  genius  that  occasionally 
blaze  upon  the  world,  to  relieve  it  from  the  surrounding  dullness.  In  rich  natural 
painting,  combining  all  the  charms  of  simplicity  with  the  most  exquisite  pathos,  it  is 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  preceding  works,  and  it  is  the  subject  only  that  renders  it 
less  acceptable  than  **  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  genius  that  inspired  the  one,  has  put 
forth  the  same  energies  in  the  other,  producing  an  equally  striking  effect,  and  illus- 
trating alike  the  peculiar  talents  of  the  writer. 

Although  the  incidents  that  compose  this  instructive  narrative  derive  all  their 
interest  from  the  contrivances  of  the  writer,  yet  we  may  believe  him  when  he  says, 
*'  That  the  foundation  is  laid  in  truth  of  fact/'    It  is  no":  improbable  that  the  original 

*  The  latter  work  has  the  following  imprint:  «* London:  printed  for  R.  Crusoe,  Junior,  and 
may  be  had  of  all  the  persons  who  serve  newspapers  and  lubacription  books.  1742.  It  has 
some  rude  wood-cuts. 


of  tlie  picture  may  have  had  an  existence  in  the  gay  court  of  Charles  II ;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  her  being  made  to  tell 
her  own  story.  In  this,  indeed,  consists  its  magical  influence,  persuading  the 
reader  that  he  is  conversing  with  the  very  person,  and  receiving  ftom  her  own  lips 
the  recital  of  her  misfortunes. 

Although  *'  Roxana"  has  passed  under  the  same  ban  of  proscripticai  as  **  Moll 
Flanders,"  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  stories. 
The  latter  is  an  epitome  of  vice  in  low  life,  exhibitmg  the  homely  features  of  the  class 
to  which  she  belongs.  Roxana,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  high  bred  courtesan.  She  ia 
just  such  a  sort  of  person  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  figured  in  the  g^y  and  lioentioBs 
days  of  Charles  II ;  when  a  thorough-bred  loyalist,  whether  in  court  or  city,  would 
have  thought  it  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  be  oonsid«ped  better  than  his  prince. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  empire  of  vice,  the  moralist  knows  no  distinction  of  ranks.  In 
its  personal  consequences,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  upon  one  common  ground,  and 
the  more  eminent  the  station,  the  more  baneful  is  the  influence ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  proportion  to  the  refinements  of  life,  its  exhibiti<m  will  be  usually  more  or 
less  disgusting.  In  Roxana,  we  have  a  portraiture  of  manners  in  the  upper  classes 
of  society;  whilst  her  maid.  Amy,  who  performs  a  minor  part  in  her  adv^tores, 
belongs  to  the  same  class  as  MoU  Flanders 
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The  history  of  this  beautiful  lady  is  to  speak  for  itself:  if  it  is  not  as  beautiful  as 
the  lady  herself  is  reported  to  be ;  if  it  is  not  as  diverting  as  the  reader  can  desire^ 
and  much  more  than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  if  all  the  most  diverting  parts 
of  it  are  not  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  reader,  the  relator  says 
it  must  be  from  the  defect  of  his  performance;  dressing  up  the  story  in  worse 
clothes  than  the  lady  whose  words  he  speaks,  prepared  for  the  world. 

He  takes  the  liberty  to  $§y,  that  this  story  differs  from  most  of  the  modem  per- 
formances of  this  kind,  though  some  of  them  have  met  ¥rith  a  very  good  I'eoeption 
in  the  world.  I  say,  it  differs  from  them  in  this  great  and  essential  article,  namely 
that  the  foundation  of  this  is  laid  in  truth  of  fact ;  and  so  the  work  is  not  a  story 
but  a  history. 

The  scene  is  laid  so  near  the  place  where  the  main  part  of  it  was  transacted,  that 
it  was  necessaiy  to  conceal  names  and  persons ;  lest  what  cannot  be  yet  entirely  forgot 
in  that  part  of  the  town  should  be  remembered,  and  the  facts  traced  back  too  plainly 
by  the  many  people  yet  living,  who  would  know  the  persons  by  the  particulars. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  names  of  persons  should  be  discovered,  though 
the  history  may  be  many  ways  useful ;  and  if  we  shall  be  always  obliged  to  name  the 
persons,  or  not  to  relate  the  story,  the  consequence  might  be  only  this  : — that  many  a 
pleasant  and  delightful  history  would  be  buried  in  the  dark,  and  the  world  deprived 
both  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of   it. 

The  writer  says  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  this  lady's  first  husband,  the 
brewer,  and  with  his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstances  ;  and  knows  that  first 
part  of  the  story  to  be  truth. 

This  may,  he  hopes,  be  a  pledge  for  the  credit  of  the  rest,  though  the  latter  part  of 
her  history  lay  abroad,  and  could  not  be  so  well  vouched  as  the  first ;  yet,  as  she  has 
told  it  herself,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  that  part  also. 

In  the  manner  she  has  told  the  story,  it  is  evident  she  does  not  insist  upon  her  jus- 
tification in  any  one  part  of  it ;  much  less  does  she  recommend  her  conduct,  or,  indeed, 
any  part  of  it,  except  her  repentance,  to  our  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  she  makes 
frequent  excursions,  in  a  just  censuring  and  condemning  her  own  practice.     How  often 
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does  she  reproach  henelf  in  the  most  passionate  manner,   and  guide  us  to  nuJu  just 
reflections  in  the  like  cases ! 

It  is  tnie  she  met  with  unexpected  success  in  all  her  wicked  courses ;  but  e?en  in 
the  highest  elevations  of  her  prosperity,  she  makes  frequent  acknowledgments,  t&at 
the  pleasure  of  her  wickedness  was  not  worth  the  repentance ;  and  that  all  the  satis- 
foction  she  had,  all  the  joy  in  the  view  of  her  prosperity,  no,  nor  all  the  we  ilth  she 
revelled  in,  the  gaiety  of  her  appearance,  the  equipages  and  the  honours  she  vas 
attended  with,  could  quiet  her  mind,  abate  the  reproaches  of  her  conscience,  or  procure 
her  an  bourns  sleep,  when  just  reflection  kept  her  waking. 

The  noble  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  this  one  part  are  worth  all  the  rest  of  the 
story,  and  abundantly  justify,  as  they  are  the  professed  design  of,  the  publication. 

If  there  are  any  parts  in  hev  s\ory,  which,  being  obliged  to  relate  a  wicked  action, 
seem  to  describe  it  too  plainly,  the  writer  says,  all  imaginable  care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  dear  of  indecencies  and  immodest  expressions ;  and  it  is  hoped  you  will  find 
nothing  to  prompt  a  vicious  mind,  but  everywhere  much  to  discourage  and  expose  it 

Scenes  of  crime  can  scarce  be  represented  in  such  a  manner  but  some  may  make  a 
criminal  use  of  them ;  but  when  vice  is  punted  in  its  low-prixed  colours,  it  is  not  to 
make  people  in  love  with  it,  but  to  expose  it ;  and  if  the  reader  makes  a  wrong  use 
of  the  figures,  the  wickedness  is  his  own. 

In  the  meantime,  the  advantages  of  the  present  work  are  so  great,  and  the  vir- 
tuous reader  has  room  for  so  much  improvement,  that  we  make  no  question  the 
story,  however  meanly  told,  will  find  a  passage  to  his  best  hours,  and  be  read 
both  with  profit  and  delight. 
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THE    FORTUNATE    MISTRESS. 


I  WAS  born,  as  my  friends  told  me,  at  the  dty  of 
Poictlers,  in  the  province  or  county  of  Poictou, 
in  France,  from  whence  I  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  my  parents,  who  fled  for  their  religion 
about  the  year  1688,  when  the  Protestants  were 
banished  from  France  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
persecutors. 

I,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  1 
▼as  brought  over  hither  for,  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  being  here.  London,  a  large  and 
gay  city,  took  with  me  mighty  well,  who,  from 
my  being  a  child,  loved  a  crowd,  and  to  see  a 
great  many  fine  folks. 

I  retained  nothing  of  France  but  the  language, 
my  father  and  mother  being  people  of  better 
fiishion  than  ordinarily  the  people  called  refugees 
at  that  time  were  ;  and  having  fled  early,  while 
it  was  easy  to  secure  their  effbcts,  had,  before 
their  coming  over,  remitted  considerable  sums  of 
money,  or,  as  I  remember,  a  considerable  value 
in  French  brandy,  paper,  and  other  goods ;  and 
these  selling  very  much  to  advantage  here,  my 
father  was  in  very  good  circumstances  at  hb 
coming  over,  so  that  he  was  far  from  applying  to 
the  rest  of  our  nation  that  were  here  for  coun- 
tenance and  relief.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  his 
door  continually  thronged  with  miserable  objects 
of  the  poor  starving  creatures  who  at  that  time 
fled  hither  for  shelter  on  account  of  conscience 
or  something  else. 

I  have,  indeed,  heard  my  father  say,  that  he 
was  pestered  with  a  great  many  of  those  who,  for 
any  religion  they  had,  might  even  have  stayed 
where  they  were,  but  who  flocked  over  hither 
in  droves,  for  what  they  call,  in  English,  a  live- 
lihood ;  hearing  with  what  open  arms  the  re- 
fugees were  received  in  England,  and  how  they 
fell  readily  into  business,  being,  by  the  charitable 
assistance  of  the  people  of  London,  encouraged 
to  work  in  their  manufactories  in  Spittal-fieTds, 
Canterbury,  and  other  places;  and  that  they 
bad  a  much  better  price  for  their  work  than  in 
France  and  the  like. 

My  father,  I  say,  told  me  that  he  was  more 
pestered  with  the  clamours  of  these  people  than 
of  those  who  were  truly  refugees,  and  fled  in 
distress  merely  for  conscience. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  was  brought 
over  hither,  where,  as  I  have  said,  my  father 
lived  in  very  good  circumstances,  and  died  in  about 
eleven  years  more ;  in  which  time  as  I  had  ac- 
complished myself  for  the  sociable  part  of  the 


world,  so  I  had  acquainted  myself  with  some  of 
our  Engli^  neighbours,  as  is  the  custom  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  as,  while  I  was  young,  I  had  picked 
up  three  or  four  play-fellows  and  companions, 
suitable  to  my  years ;  so,  as  we  grew  bigger,  we 
learnt  to  call  one  another  intimates  and  friends ; 
and  this  forwarded  very  much  tbe  finishing  me 
for  oont ersation  and  the  world. 

I  went  to  English  schools,  and  being  young, 
I  learnt  the  English  tongue  perfectly  well,  with 
all  the  customs  of  the  English  young  women;  so 
that  I  retained  nothing  of  the  French  but  the 
speech ;  nor  did  I  so  much  as  keep  any  remains 
of  the  French  language  tagged  to  my  way  of 
speaking,  as  most  foreigners  do,  but  spoke  what 
we  call  natural  English,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
here. 

Being  to  give  my  own  character,  I  must  be 
excused  to  gpfve  it  as  impartially  as  possible,  and 
as  if  I  was  speaking  of  another  body ;  and  the 
sequel  will  lead  you  to  judge  whether  I  flatter 
myself  or  no. 

I  was  (speaking  of  myself  at  about  14  years  of 
age)  tall  and  very  well  made ;  sharp  as  a  hawk 
in  matters  of  common  knowledge  ;  quick  and 
smart  in  discourse ;  apt  to  be  satirical ;  full  of 
repartee,  and  a  little  too  forward  in  conversation ; 
or,  as  we  call  it  in  English,  bold  though  perfectly 
modest  in  my  behaviour.  Being  French  bom,  I 
danced,  as  some  say,  naturally,  loved  it  extremely, 
and  sung  well  also,  and  so  well  that,  as  you  will 
hear,  it  was  afterwards  some  advantage  to  mo. 
With  all  these  things,  I  wanted  neither  wit, 
beauty,  nor  money.  In  this  manner  I  set  out 
into  the  world,  having  all  the  advantages  that 
any  young  woman  can  desire  to  recommend  me 
to  others,  and  form  a  prospect  of  happy  living  to 
myself. 

At  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  father  gave 
me,  as  he  called  it  in  French,  25,000  livres,  that 
is  to  say,  two  thousand  pounds  portion,  and 
married  me  to  an  eminent  brewer  in  the  city. 
Pardon  me  if  I  conceal  bis  name,  for  though  be 
was  the  fountain  of  my  ruin,  I  cannot  take  so 
severe  a  revenge  upon  him. 

With  this  thing  called  a  husband  I  lived  eight 
years  in  good  fashion,  and  for  some  part  of  the 
time  kept  a  coach,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  mock 
coach ;  for  all  the  week  the  horses  were  kept  at 
work  in  the  dray-carts,  but  on  the  Sunday  I  had 
the  privilege  to  go  abroad  in  my  chariot,  cither 
I  to  church  or  otherways,  os  my  husband  and  I 
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could  agree  about  it,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
very  often ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  married 
pari  of  my  life,  you  must  allow  me  to  give  as 
impartial  an  account  of  my  husband  as  I  have 
done  of  myself.  He  was  a  jolly,  handsome  fellow 
as  any  woman  need  wish  for  a  companion ;  taO 
and  well  made ;  rather  a  little  too  large,  but  not 
so  as  to  be  ungenteel ;  he  danced  well,  wUch  1 
think  was  the  first  thing  that  brou^t  us  to- 
gether. He  had  an  old  ftitber  who  managed  the 
business  carefully,  so  that  he  had  little  of  that 
part  lay  on  him,  but  now  and  then  to  appear  md 
show  himself;  and  he  took  the  advantage  of  H, 
for  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  it,  but 
went  abroad,  kept  company,  hunted  much,  and 
joved  it  exceedingly. 

After  I  have  told  yon  that  hb  was  a  handsome 
man  and  a  good  sportsman,  T  have  indeed  said  dl ; 
and  unhappy  was  I,  like  other  young  people  of  oar 
sex,  I  chose  him  for  behig  a  handsome  joHv  fel- 
low as  f  have  said;  for  he  was  otherwise  a 
weak,  empty-headed,  untaught  creature,  as  any 
woman  could  ever  desire  to  b*  coupled  w.th. 
And  here  I  must  take  the  Hberty,  whatever  I  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  my  after  conduct,  to 
turn  to  my  fellow-creatures,  the  yotmg  ladies  of 
this  country,  and  speak  to  them  bv  way  of  pre* 
caution,  u  you  have  any  regard  to  your  fhture 
happiness—any  view  of  Bving  comfortabW  with  a 
husband — any  hope  of  preserving  your  fortunes, 
or  restoring  them  after  any  disaster,  never, 
ladies,  marry  a  fool ;  any  husband  rather  thsn  a 
fool ;  with  some  other  husbandsjou  may  be  un- 
happy,  but  with  a  fool  you  win  be  nuserable. 
With  another  husband  you  may,  I  sr.y,  be  im- 
happy,  but  with  a  fool  yon  must ;  nav,  if  be 
would,  he  cannot  make  you  easy ;  everyihfaif  be 
does  is  so  awkward,  everything  he  says  is  so 
empty,  a  woman  of  any  sense  cannot  but  be  sur- 
feited and  sick  of  him  twenty  times  a  day.  What 
is  more  shocking  than  for  a  woman  to  bring  a 
handsome,  comely  fellow  of  a  husband  in  com- 
pany, and  then  be  obliged  to  blush  for  him  every 
time  she  hears  him  8|^ak  ?  To  hear  other  gen- 
tlemen talk  sense,  and  he  sible  to  say  nothuig? 
And  so  look  like  a  fool,  or  which  is  worse,  hear 
him  talk  nonsense,  and  be  laughed  at  for  a  fool  ? 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  so  many  sorts  of 
fools,  such  an  infinite  variety  of  fools,  and  so 
hard  it  is  to  know  the  worst  of  the  kind,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  no  fool,  ladies,  at  all,  no  kind 
of  fool,  whether  a  mad  fool  or  a  sober  fool,  a  wise 
fool  or  a  silly  fool ;  take  anything  but  a  fool,  nay, 
l>e  anything,  be  even  an  old  maid,  the  worst  of 
nature's  curses,  rather  than  take  up  with  a  fool. 

But  to  leave  this  awbOe,  for  I  diall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  again ;  my  case  was  particu- 
larly hard,  for  I  had  a  variety  of  foolish  things 
complicated  In  this  unhappy  match. 

First,  and  which  I  confess  is  very  insufierable, 
be  was  a  conceited  fool,  Unit  opmiaire^  everything 
he  said  was  right,  was  best,  and  was  to  the  par- 
pose,  whoever  was  in  company,  and  whatever 
was  advanced  by  others,  though  with  the  greatest 
modesty  imaginable ;  and  yet  when  he  came  to 
defend  what  he  had  said  by  argument  and  rea- 
son, he  would  do  it  so  wei^ly,  so  emptily,  and 
so  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  it  was  enough  to 


make  anybody  that  heard  Urn  dck  lad  sdnmed 
of  him. 

Secondly,  he  was  poritive  and  obskmsfte,  lad 
the  most  positive  in  the  most  sfanple  and  iseon- 
slstent  things,  such  as  were  intolerable  tobeir. 

These  two  articles,  if  there  had  beeu  no  more, 

qasdiilea  him  to  be  a  most  nnbearable  enstnre 

for  a  husband;  and  so  H  may  be  soppooed,  st 

first  8%ht,  what  a  kfaid  of  life  I  led  with  hioL 

However,  I  did  as  well  as  1  codd,  and  held  niy 

tongue,  #hldi  was  the.  only  victorv  I  gtined 

over  him ;  for  when    be   would  talk  after  las 

own  empty  rattling  way  with  me,  and  I  would 

ndt  Answer,  cnr  enter  into  discourse  with  him  on 

the  point  he  was  npon,.he  would  rise  up  in  tbe 

greatest  passion  imaginable,  and  go  away,  which 

was  the  cheapest  way  I  had  to  be  delivered. 

I  oonld  enlarfe  here  much  upon  the  met^ 
I  took  to  make  my  life  passable  and  easy  with  the 

most  meorrigible  temper  in  the  wortd;  but  it  a 
too  long,  and  the  articles  too  trifling:  1  duU 
mention  some  of  them  ae  the  ebcumstanoes  I  am 
to  relate  shall  neoessuily  bring  them  hi. 

After  1  had  been  married  about  four  yean,mT 
ewn  feiher  died„  my  mother  bavioc  been  dead 
before.  He  liked  mv  match  so  ai,  and  saw  so  Kttk 
room  to  be  satisfied  with  the  eoodnct  of  ny  hus- 
band, that  though  he  left  me  5,000  livres,  and 
more,  at  hb  death,  yet  he  left  it  in  the  bands  of 
my  elder  brother,  who,  running  on  too  rashly  in 
his  adventures  as  a  merdiant,  mfled,  and  lost  not 
only  what  he  had,  but  what  he  had  for  ne  too, 
as  yon  shall  bear  presently. 

Thus  I  lost  the  last  gift  4lf  my  fethei's  boDotr 
by  having  a  husband  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
it :    there  b  one  of  the  benefiU  of  marrying  a 

fed,  .  ,    , 

Withfai  two  Teen  after  vy  own  fether't  death 
my  husband's  fether  abo  died,  and,  as  I  thought, 
left  him  a  oonaiderable  addition  to  fab  esUte,  the 
whole  trade  of  the  brewhonae,  which  was  a  t^ 
good  one,  being  now  his  own.  ^ 

Bat  thb  addition  to  fab  ftock  was  hb  nnn,  for 
he  had  no  genlns  for  fab  business ;  he  bsd  do 
knowledge  of  hb  acconnia ;  he  bustled  a  Httle 
about,  indeed,  at  first,  and  pot  on  a  Ikce  of  baa- 
ness,  but  he  soon  grew  slack  ;  It  was  below  Urn 
to  hispect  hb  books,  he  eeranttted  all  that  to  his 
clerks  and  book-keepers  i  and  whfle  he  foosd 
money  in  cash  to  pay  hb  malt-man  and  the  ex- 
cise, and  pnt  some  m  hb  pocket,  he  was  perfectly 
easy  and  mddent,  let  the  main  cbanoe  go  how  it 

would. 

I  foresaw  the  consequence  of  this,  and  at- 
tempted several  times  to  persuade  him  to  andy 
himself  to  hb  bnsiness ;  I  put  him  fai  mind  now 
hb  customers  complained  of  tlie  neglect  cf  his 
servants  on  one  handt  and  how  abundance  broke 
in  hb  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  the 
clerk's  care  to  secure  him,  and  the  like ;  but  be 
thrust  me  by,  either  with  hard  words  or  frandu- 
lent]y,witb  representing  the  easeaotberwbetbsB 
they  were.  ^,^ 

However,  to  cut  abort  a  did!  story,  whbb 
ought  not  to  be  kmg>  he  began  to  find  nb  trade 
sink,  hb  stock  decHned,  and  that,  in  short,  be 
could  not  carry  on  hb  burinesa,  and  once  or  twiee 
hb  brewfaig  utensib  were  eztented  fbr  tbeesdae} 
and  the  last  time  be  was  put  to  gieaiailifBiifiei 
to  dear  them. 


This  alarmed  him,  and  he  resolv^  to  lay  down 

bis  trade ;  which,  indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  for ; 

foreseeing  that  if  he  did  not  lay  it  down  in  tlniei 

he  would  be  forced  to  do  it  in  another  way,  namely, 
as  a  bankrupt.  Also  I  was  willing  he  should 
draw  out  while  he  had  something  left,  lest  I  should 
come  to  be  stripped  at  home,  and  be  turned  out 
of  doors  with  my  children ;  for  I  had  now  five 
children  by  him,  the  only  work  (perhaps)  that 
fools  are  good  for. 

I  thought  myself  happy  when  he  got  another 
man  to  take  his  brewhouse  clear  off  his  hands ; 
for  paying  down  a  large  sum  of  money,  my  hus- 
band /bund  himself  a  clear  man,  all  his  debts  paid, 
and  with  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
in  his  pocket ;  and  being  now  obliged  to  remove 

from  Che  brewhouse,  we  took  a  house  at , 

a  village  about  two  miles  out  of  town ;  and  hnppy 
I  thought  myself,  all  things  considered,  that  I  was 
got  offclear,  upon  so  good  terms ;  and  had  my 
hmdsome  fellow  had  but  one  cap  full  of  wit,  I 
had  been  still  well  enough. 

I  proposed  to  him  either  to  buy  some  place 
vrlth  the  money,  or  with  part  of  it,  and  onered 
to  join  my  part  to  it,  which  was  then  in  being, 
and  might  have  been  secured  ;  so  we  might  have 
lived  tolerably,  at  least,  during  his  life.  But  as 
it  is  the  part  of  a  fool  to  be  void  of  counsel,  so  he 
neglected  it,  lived  on  as  he  did  before,  kept  his 
horses  and  men,  rode  every  day  out  to  the  forest 
a  hunting,  and  nothing  was  done  all  this  while ; 
but  the  money  decreased  apace,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  my  ruin  hastening  on,  without  any  possible 
wav  to  prevent  it. 

I  was  not  wanting  with  all  that  persuasions 
and  entreaties  could  perform,  but  it  was  all  fruit* 
less ;  representing  to  him  how  fast  our  money 
wasted,  and  what  would  be  our  condition  when 
it  was  gone,  made  no  impression  on  him ;  but  like 
one  stupid,  he  went  on,  not  valuing  all  that  tears 
and  lamentations  could  be  supposed  to  do ;  nor 
did  he  abate  bis  figure  or  equipage,  his  horses  or 
servants,  even  to  the  last,  till  he  had  not  a  hun^ 
dred  pounds  left  in  the  whole  world. 

It  was  not  above  three  years  that  all  the  ready 
money  was  thus  spending  off;  yet  he  spent  it,  as 
I  may  say,  foolishly  too,  for  he  kept  no  valuable 
company  neither,  but  generally  with  huntsmen 
and  horse-coursers,  and  men  meaner  than  him- 
sdf,  which  is  another  consequence  of  a  man's 
being  a  fool ;  such  can  never  take  delight  in  men 
more  wise  and  capable  than  themselves,  and  that 
makes  them  converse  with  scoundrels,  drink 
belch  with  porters,  and  keep  company  always 
below  themselves. 

This  was  my  wretched  condition,  when  one 
morning  my  husband  told  me  he  was  sensible  he 
should  come  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  he 
would  go  and  seek  his  fortune  somewhere  or 
other.  He  had  said  something  to  that  purpose 
several  times  before  that,  upon  my  pressing  him 
to  consider  his  circumstances,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  family,  before  it  should  be  too  late ; 
but  as  J  found  he  had  no  meaning  in  anything  of 
that  kind,  as,  indeed,  he  had  not  much  in  any- 
thing  he  ever  said,  so  I  thought  they  were  but 
words  of  coarse  now.  When  he  said  he  would 
be  gone,  I  used  to  wish  secretly,  and  even  say  in 
my  thoughts,  1  wish  you  would,  for  if  you  go  on 
tbns,  you  will  starve  us  all. 


He  stayed,  however,  at  homjQ  all  that  day,  $tid 
lay  at  home  that  night;  early  the  next  momfltf 
he  gets  out  of  bed,  goes  to  a  window  which .looke? 
out  towards  the  stables,  and  sounds  his  JFrench 
horn,  as  he  called  it,  which  was  his  usUal  signal 
to  call  his  men  to  go  out  a  hunting. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  so 
was  li^ht  yet  at  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  about 
that  tune  that  I  heard  him  and  his  two  men  go 
out  and  shut  the  yard  gates  after  them.  He  said 
nothing  to  me  more  than  as  usual  when  he  used 
to  go  out  upon  his  sport ;  neither  did  I  rise,  or 
say  anything  to  him  that  was  material,  but  went 
to  sleep  again  after  he  was  gone,  for  two  hours 
or  thereabouts. 

It  must  be  a  little  surprising  to  the  reader 
to  tell  him  at  once,  that  after  this,  1  never  saw 
my  husband  more ;  but  to  go  farther,  I  not  only 
never  saw  him  more,  but.  I  never  heard  from  him, 
or  of  him,  neither  of  any  or  either  of  his  two  ser- 
vants, or  of  the  horses,  either  what  became  of 
them,  where  or  which  way  they  went,  or  what 
they  did,  or  intended  to  do,  no  more  than  if  the 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  all  up, 
and  nobody  had  known  it,  except  as  hereafter. 

I  was  not,  for  the  first  night  or  two,  at  all  sur- 
prised, no,  nor  very  much  the  first  week  or  two, 
believing  that  if  anything  evil  had  befallen  them^ 
I  should  soon  enough  have  heard  of  that ;  and 
also  knowing,  that  as  he  had  two  servants 
and  three  horses  with  him,  it  would  be  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  anything  could 
befal  them  all  but  that  I  must  some  time  or  other 
hear  of  them. 

But  you  will  easily  allow,  that  as  time  ran  on,  a 
week,  two  weeks,  a  month,  two  months, and  so  on, 
I  was  dreadfully  frightened  at  last,  and  the  more 
when  I  looked  into  my  own  circumstances,  and 
considered  the  condition  in  which  I  was  left,  with 
five  children,  and  not  one  farthing  subsistence  for 
them,  other  than  about  seventy  pounds  in  money, 
and  what  few  things  of  value  I  had  about  me, 
which,  though  considerable  in  themselves,  were 
yet  nothing  to  feed  a  fSamily,  and  for  a  length  of 
time  too. 

What  to  do  1  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  to  have 
recourse ;  to  keep  in  the  house  where  I  was  I 
could  not,  the  rent  being  too  great ;  and  to  leave 
it  without  his  order,  if  my  husband  should  return, 
I  could  not  think  of  that  neither ;  so  that  I  con- 
tinued extremelv  perplexed,  melancholy,  and 
discouraged,  to  the  last  degree. 

I  remained  in  this  dejected  condition  near  a 
twelvemonth.  My  husband  had  two  sisters,  who 
were  married,  and  lived  very  well,  and  some 
other  near  relations  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  hoped 
would  do  something  for  me;  and  1  frequently 
sent  to  these,  to  know  if  they  could  give  me  anv 
account  of  my  vagrant  creature;  but  thevall 
declared  to  me  in  answer,  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  him ;  and  after  frequent  sending,  began  to 
think  me  troublesome,  and  to  let  me  know  thev 
thought  so  too,  by  their  treating  my  maid  witn 
very  slight  and  unhandsome  returns  to  her  in- 
quiries. 

This  grated  hard,  and  added  to  my  afllictioiu 
but  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  my  tears,  for  I  had 
not  a  friend  of  my  own  left  me  in  the  world.  I 
should  have  observed,  that  it  was  about  half  a 
year  before  this  elopement  of  my  husband,  that 
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the  dimter  I  mentioned  above  befel  my  brother, 
who  broke,  and  that  in  luch  bad  circumstances, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  not  only  that 
he  was  in  prison,  but  that  there  would  be  little 
or  nothing  to  be  had  by  way  of  composition. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone :  this  was  the 
forerunner  of  my  husband*s  flight;  and  as  my 
expectations  were  cut  oflT  on  that  side,  my  hus- 
band gone,   and  my  family  of  chfldren  on  my 
hands,  and  nothing  to  subsist  them,  my  condition 
was  the  most  deplorable  that  words  can  express. 
I  had  some  plate  and  some  jewels,  as  might  be 
supposed,  my  fortune  and  former  circumstances 
considered;   and  my  husband,  who  had  never 
stayed  to  be  distressed,  had  not  been  put  to  the 
necessity  of  rifling  me,  as  husbands  usually  do  in 
such  cases.     But,  as  I  had  seen  an  end  of  all  the 
ready  money  during  the  long  time  I  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  expectation  for  my  husband,  so  I  began 
to  make  away  one  thing  alter  another,  till  those 
few  things  of  value  which  I  had  began  to  lessen 
apace,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  misery  and  the  ut- 
most distress  before  me,  even  to  have  my  children 
starve  before  my  face.     I  leave  any  one  that  is  a 
mother  of  children,  and  has  lived  in  plenty  and 
good  fashion,  to  consider  and  reflect  what  must 
be  my  condition.    As  to  my  husband,  I  had  now 
no  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing  him  any  more ; 
and  indeed,  if  I  had,  he  was  the  man,  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  the  least  able  to  help  me,  or  to 
have  turned  his  hand  to  the  gaining  one  shilling 
towards  lessening  our  distress :   he  neither  had 
the  capacity  nor  the  inclination ;  he  could  have 
been  no  clerk,  for  he  scarce  wrote  a  legible  hand ; 
he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  write  sense,  that 
he  could  not  make  sense  of  what  others  wrote ; 
he  was  so  tar  from  understanding  good  English 
that  he  couM  not  spell  good  English  ;  to  be  out 
of  an  business  was  his  delight,  and  he  would  stand 
leaning  against  a  post  for  half  an  hour  together, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  all  the  tranquillity 
in  the  world,  smoking,  like  Dryden*s  countryman, 
who  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought, 
and  this  even  when  his  family  was,  as  it  were, 
starvfaig,  that  little  he  had  wasting,  and  that  we 
were  all  bleeding  to  death ;  he  not  knowing,  and 
as  little  considering,  where  to  get  another  shilling 
when  the  last  was  spent. 

This  being  his  temper  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  I  confess  I  aid  not  see  so  much  loss  in 
his  parting  with  me  as  at  first  I  thought  I  did, 
though  it  was  hard  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree 
in  him  not  giving  me  the  least  notice  of  his  de- 
sign, and  indeed  that  which  I  was  most  astonished 
at  was,  that  seeing  he  must  certainly  have  in- 
tended this  excursion  some  few  moments  at  least 
before  he  put  it  in  practice,  yet  he  did  not  come 
and  take  what  little  stock  of  money  we  had  left, 
or  at  least  a  share  of  it,  to  bear  his  expenses  for 
a  little  while,  but  he  did  not ;  and  I  am  morally 
certain  he  had  not  five  guineas  with  him  in  the 
world  when  he  went  away.  All  that  I  could 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  about  him  was,  that 
he  left  his  hunting  horn,  which  he  called  the 
F^nch  horn,  in  the  stable,  and  his  hunting 
saddle,  went  away  in  a  handsome  furniture,  as 
thev  call  it,  which  he  used  sometimes  to  travel 
with,  having  an  embroidered  housing,  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  other  things  belonging  to  them ;  and 
one  of  his  senomts  had  another  saddle  with  pistols. 


though  plain,  and  the  other  a  long  gon,  w  that 
they  dill  not  to  out  as  sportsmen,  but  rather  as 
travellers ;  what  part  of  the  world  tbej  went  to 
I  never  heard  for  many  years. 

As  I  have  said,  I  sent  to  his  relations,  botthe; 
sent  me  short  and  surly  answers ;  nor  did  aoy  one 
of  them  offer  to  come  to  see  me,  or  to  see  the  chiK 
dren,  or  so  much  as  to  inquire  after  them,  well 
perceiving  that  I  was  in  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  be  soon  troublesome  to  them ;  but  it 
was  no  time  now  to  dally  with  them,  or  with  the 
world ;  I  left  off*  sending  to  them,  and  went  my- 
self among  them,  laid  my  circumstances  open  to 
them,  told  them  my  whole  case,  and  the  condit'on 
I  was  reduced  to,  begged  they  would  advise  me 
what  course  to  take,  laid  myself  as  low  as  they 
could  desire,  and  entreated  them  to  consider  that, 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  help  myself,  and  that 
without  some  assistance  we  must  all  inevitably 
perish ;  I  told  them,  that  if  I  had  but  one  child, 
or  two  children,  I  would  have  done  my  endearoar 
to  have  worked  for  them  with  my  needle,  and 
should  only  have  come  to  them  to  beg  them  to 
help  me  to  some  work,  that  I  might  get  our  bread 
by  my  labour ;  but  to  think  of  one  nnglc  woman, 
not  bred  to  work,  and  at  a  loss  where  to  get  em- 
ployment, to  get  the  bread  of  five  children,  that 
was  not  possible,  some  of  my  children  being  too 
young  too,  and  none  of  them  big  enough  to  hdp 
one  another. 

It  was  all  one ;  I  received  not  one  &rthing  of 
assistance  from  anybody,  was  hardly  asked  to  ^t 
down  at  the  two  sisters*  houses,  nor  offered  to  eat 
or  drink  at  two  more  near  relations.  The  fiiUi, 
an  ancient  gentlewoman,  aunt-in-law  to  my  hus- 
band, a  widow,  and  the  least  able  also  of  any 
of  the  rest,  did,  indeed,  ask  me  to  sit  doivn,  gave 
me  a  dinner,  and  refreshed  me  with  a  kioder 
treatment  than  any  of  the  rest,  but  added  the 
melancholy  part,  viz.  that  she  would  have  helped 
me,  but  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  able,  which, 
however,  I  was  satisfied  was  very  true. 

Here  I  relieved  myself  with  the  constant  assist- 
ant of  the  aiflicted,  I  mean  tears,  for,  relating 
to  her  how  I  was  received  by  the  other  of  my 
husband's  relations,  it  made  me  burst  into  tears, 
and  I  cried  vehemently  for  a  great  while  t<^ether, 
till  I  made  the  good  old  gentlewoman  cry  too 
several  times. 

However,  I  came  home  from  them  aU  without 
any  relief,  and  went  on  at  home  till  I  was  re- 
duced to  such  inexpressible  distress  that  is  not  to 
be  described.  I  bad  been  several  times  after  ttus 
at  the  old  aunt's,  for  I  prevailed  with  her  to 
promise  me  to  go  and  talk  with  the  other  rela- 
tions, at  least,  Uiat,  if  possible,  she  could  bring 
some  of  them  to  take  oiT  the  children,  or  to  coo- 
tribute  something  towards  their  maintenance; 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did  use  her  endeavour 
with  them,  but  all  was  to  no  purpose,  they  would 
do  nothuig,  at  least  that  way.  I  think,  with 
much  entreaty,  she  obtained,  by  a  kind  of  col- 
lection among  them  all,  about  eleven  or  twclre 
shillings  in  money,  which,  though  it  was  a  present 
comfort,  was  yet  not  to  be  named  as  capable  to 
deliver  me  from  any  part  of  the  load  that  lay 
upon  me. 

There  was  a  poor  woman  that  had  been  a  kind 
of  a  dependent  upon  our  fomily,  and  whom  I  had 
often,  among  the  rest  of  the  relations,  been  v-ery 
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kind  to ;  my  maid  put  it  into  my  head  one  morn- 
ing to  send  to  this  poor  woman,  and  to  sec 
whether,  she  might  not  be  able  to  help  in  this 
dreadful  case. 

I  must  remember  it  here,  to  the  praise  of  this 
poor  girl,  my  maid,  that  though  I  was  not  able  to 
give  her  any  wages,  and  had  told  her  so,  nay,  I 
was  not  able  to  give  her  the  wages  that  I  was  in 
arrears  to  her,  yet  she  would  not  leave  me ;  nay, 
and  as  long  as  she  had  any  money,  when  I  had 
none,  she  would  help  me  out  of  her  own,  for 
which,  though  I  acknowledged  her  kindness  and 
fidelity,  yet  it  was  but  a  bad  coin  that  she  was 
paid  in  at  last,  as  wfll  appear  in  its  place. 

Amy  (for  that  was  her  name)  put  it  into  my 
thoughts  to  send  for  this  poor  woman  to  come  to 
me,  lor  I  was  now  in  great  distress,  and  I  re- 
solved to  do  so ;  but  just  the  very  morning  that 
I  intended  it,  the  old  aunt,  with  the  poor  woman 
in  her  company,  came  to  see  me ;  the  good  old 
gentlewoman  was,  it  seems,  heartily  concerned 
lor  me,  and  had  been  talking  again  among  those 
people,  to  see  what  she  could  do  for  me,  but  to 
very  little  purpose. 

You  shall  judge  a  little  of  my  present  distress 
by  the  posture  she  found  me  in :  I  had  five  little 
children,  the  eldest  was  under  ten  years  old,  and 
I  had  not  one  shilling  in  the  house  to  buy  them 
victuals,  but  had  sent  Amy  out  with  a  silver 
spoon  to  sell  it,  and  bring  home  something  from 
the  butcher*8 ;  and  I  was  in  a  parlour,  sitting  on 
the  ground,  with  a  great  heap  of  old  rags,  Imen, 
and  other  things  about  me,  looking  them  over, 
to  see  if  I  had  anything  among  them  that  would 
sell  or  pawn  for  a  little  money,  and  had  been 
crying  ready  to  burst  myself^  to  think  what  I 
should  do  next. 

At  this  juncture  they  knocked  at  the  door ;  I 
thought  it  had  been  Amy,  so  I  did  not  rise  up, 
but  one  of  the  children  opened  the  door,  and  they 
came  directly  into  the  room  where  I  was,  and 
where  they  found  me  in  that  posture,  and  crying 
vehemently,  as  above.  I  was  surprised  at  their 
coming,  you  may  be  sure,  especially  seeing  the 
person  1  had  but  just  before  resolved  to  send  for ; 
but  when  they  saw  me,  how  I  looked,  for  my 
eyes  were  swelled  with  crying,  and  what  a  condi- 
tion I  was  in  as  to  the  house,  and  the  heaps  of 
things  that  were  about  oie,  and  especially  when 
I  told  them  what  I  was  doing,  and  on  what  oc« 
casion,  they  sat  down,  like  Job's  three  comforters, 
and  said  not  one  word  to  me  for  a  great  while, 
but  both  of  them  cried  as  fast  and  as  heartily 
as  I  did. 

The  truth  was,  there  was  no  need  of  much 
discourse  in  the  case,  the  thing  spoke  itself,  they 
saw  ine  in  rags  and  dirt,  who  was  but  a  little 
before  riding  in  my  coach ;  thin,  and  looking  al- 
most like  one  starved,  who  was  before  &t  and 
beautiful.  The  house  that  was  before  handsomely 
ftimUhed  with  pictures  and  ornaments,  cabinets, 
pierglasses,  and  every  thing  suitable,  was  now 
stripped  and  naked,  most  of  the  goods  having 
been  seized  by  the  landlord  for  rent,  or  sold  to 
buy  necessaries ;  in  a  word,  all  was  misery  and 
distress,  the  face  of  ruin  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen ;  we  had  eaten  up  almost  every  thing,  and 
little  remained,  unless,  like  one  of  the  pitiful 
women  of  Jerusalem,  I  should  eat  up  my  very 
children  themselves. 


After  these  two  good  creatures  hod  sat,  as  I 
say,  in  silence  some  time,  and  had  then  looked 
about  them,  my  maid  Amy  came  in,  and  brought 
with  her  a  small  breast  of  mutton  and  two  great 
bunches  of  turnips,  which  she  intended  to  stew 
for  our  dinner.  As  for  me,  my  heart  was  so 
overwhelmed  at  seeing  these  two  friends,  for  such 
they  were,  though  poor,  and  at  their  seeing  me 
in  such  a  condition,  that  I  fell  into  another  violent 
fit  of  crying,  so  that  in  short  I  could  not  speak  to 
them  for  a  great  while  longer. 

During  my  being  in  such  an  agony,  they  went 
to  my  maid  Amy  at  another  part  of  the  same 
room,  and  talked  with  her.  Amy  told  them  all 
my  circumstances,  and  set  them  forth  in  such 
moving  terms,  and  so  to  the  life,  that  I  could  not 
upon  any  terms  have  done  it  like  her  myself;  and, 
in  a  word,  affected  them  both  with  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  old  aunt  came  to  me,  and 
though  hardly  able  to  speak  for  tears,  «  Look  ye, 
cousin,"  said  she,  •«  in  a  few  words,  things  must 
not  stand  thus,  some  course  must  be  taken,  and 
that  forthwith  ;  pray  where  were  these  children 
bom  ?'•  I  told  her  the  parish  where  we  lived  be- 
fore ;  that  four  of  them  were  boni  there,  and  one 
in  the  house  where  I  now  was,  where  the  land- 
lord, after  having  seized  my  goods  for  the  rent 
past,  not  then  knowing  my  circumstances,  had 
now  given  me  leave  to  live  for  a  whole  year  more 
without  any  rent,  being  moved  with  compassion, 
but  that  this  year  was  now  almost  expired. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  they  came  to  this 
resolution,  that  the  children  should  be  all  carried 
by  them  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  relations  men- 
tioned  above,  and  be  set  down  there  by  the  maid 
Amy,  and  that  I,  the  mother,  should  remove  for 
some  days,  shut  up  the  doors,  and  be  gone ;  that 
the  people  should  be  told,  that  if  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  take  some  care  of  the  chUc&en,  they 
might  send  for  the  church-wardens,  if  they 
thought  that  better,  for  that  they  were  bom  hi 
that  parish,  and  there  they  must  be  provided  for; 
as  for  the  other  child,  which  was  bora  in  the 

parish  of ,  that  was  already  taken  care  of 

by  the  parish  officers  there,  for  indeed  they  were 
so  sensible  of  the  distress  of  the  family,  that  they 
had  at  first  word  done  what  was  their  part  to  do. 

This  was  what  these  good  women  proposed, 
and  bade  me  leave  the  rest  to  them.  I  was  at 
first  sadly  aflUcted  at  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  my  children,  and  especially  at  that  terrible 
thing,  their  being  taken  into  the  parish  keeping ; 
and  then  a  hundred  terrible  things  came  into  my 
thoughts,  viz.  of  parish  children  being  starved  at 
nurse ;  of  their  being  ruined,  let  grow  crooked, 
lamed,  and  the  like,  for  want  of  being  taken  care 
of,  and  this  sunk  my  very  heart  withm  me. 

But  the  misery  of  my  own  circumstances  har- 
dened my  heart  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  when  I  considered  they  must  inevitably  be 
star\'ed,  and  I  too,  if  I  continued  to  keep  them 
about  me,  I  began  to  be  reconciled  to  parting 
with  them  all,  any  how,  and  anywhere,  that  I 
might  be  freed  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  see- 
ing  them  all  perish,  and  perishing  with  them  my- 
self; so  I  agreed  to  go  away  outof  the  house,  and 
leave  the  management  of  the  whole  matter  to  my 
maid  Amy  and  to  them,  and  accordingly  I  did 
so ;  and  the  same  afternoon  they  carried  them  all 
away  to  one  of  their  aunts. 


KOXANA;  OR, 


Am^,  a  resolute  girl,  knocked  at  the  door,  with 
the  children  all  with  her,  and  bade  the  eldest,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  open,  run  in,  and  the  rest 
after  her.  She  set  them  idl  down  at  the  door 
before  sl^e  knocked,  and  when  she  knocked,  she 
stayed  till  a  maid  servant  came  to  the  door; 
**  Sweetheart,"  said  she,  "  pray  go  hi  and  tell  your 
mistress  here  are  her  Httle  cousins  come  to  see 

her  from ,"  naming  the  town  where  we  lived, 

at  which  the  maid  offered  to  go  back.  **  Here, 
chfld,"  said  Amy,  "  take  one  of  them  in  your 
hand,  and  I'll  bring  the  rest  ;**  so  she  gives  her 
the  least,  and  the  wench  goes  in  mighty  hinocent- 
Iv,  with  the  little  one  in  her  handi  upon  which 
Amv  turns  the  rest  in  alter  her,  shuts  the  door 
softly,  and  marches  off  as  last  as  she  could. 

Just  in  the  interval  of  this,  and  eveq  while  the 
maid  and  her  mistress  were  quarrelling — for  the 
mistress  raved  and  scolded  at  her  like  a  mad  wo- 
man, and  had  prdered  her  to  go  and  stop  the 
maid  Amy,  and  turn  all  the  children  out  of  the 
doors  again ;  but  she  had  been  at  the  door,  and 
Amy  was  gone,  and  the  wench  was  out  pf  her 
wits,  and  the  mistress  too. — I  say  just  at  this 
juncture  came  the  poor  old  woman,  not  the  aunt, 
but  the  other  of  the  two  that  had  been  with  me, 
and  knocks  at  the  door ;  the  aunt  did  not  go, 
because  she  had  pietended  to  advocate  for  me, 
and  they  would  have  suspected  her  of  some  con- 
trivance ;  but  as  for  the  other  woman,  they  did 
not  so  much  as  know  that  she  had  kept  up  any 
correspondence  with  me. 

Amy  and  she  bad  concerted  this  between  them* 
and  it  was  well  enough  contrived  that  they  did 
so.  AVhen  she  came  into  the  house,  the  mistress 
was  fuming  and  raging  like  one  distracted,  and 
callinff  the  maid  all  the  foolish  jades  and  sluts 
that  she  could  think  of,  and  that  she  would  take 
the  children  and  turn  them  all  out  into  the  streets. 
The  good  poor  woman,  seeing  her  in  such  a  passion, 
turned  about  if  she  would  be  gone  again,  and  said, 
"  M&dam,  rn  come  again  another  time,  I  see  you 

are  engaged.**     No,  no,  Mrs ,"  says  the 

mistress,  '*  I  am  not  much  engaged,  sit  down ; 
this  senseless  creature  here  has  brought  in  my 
fool  of  a  brother's  whole  house  of  children  upon 
me,  and  tells  me,  that  a  wench  brought  them  to 
the  door,  and  thrust  them  in,  and  bade  her  carry 
them  to  me ;  but  it  shall  be  no  disturbance  to 
me,  for  I  have  ordered  theqi  to  be  set  in  the 
street  without  the  door,  and  so  let  the  church- 
wardens take  care  of  them,  or  else  make  this  dull 

jade  carry  them  back  to again,  and  let  her 

that  brought  them  into  the  world  look  after  them 
if  she  will ;  what  does  she  send  her  brats  to 
me  for  ?  ** 

*'  The  last  indeed*  had  been  the  best  of  the 
twp,**  says  the  poor  woman,  **  if  it  had  been  to 
be  done,  and  that  brings  me  to  tell  you  my 
errand,  and  the  occasion  of  my  coming,  for  I  came 
on  purpose  about  this  very  business,  and  to  have 
prevented  this  being  put  upon  you,  if  I  could, 
but  I  see  I  am  come  too  late.*' 

"  How  do  you  mean  too  late?*'  says  the  mistress; 
*'  what  1  have  you  been  concerned  in  this  aflkir 
tbeo  ?  what  1  have  you  helped  to  bring  this 
family  slur  qpon  us?**—"  I  nope  you  &  not 
think  such  a  thing  of  me,  madam,    says  the  poor 

woman.  *'  but  I  went  this  morning  to to  see 

ny  oM  mistrasa  and  bene&ctor,  for  she  had  been 


very  kind  to  me,  and  when  I  came  to  the  door,  I 
found  all  fost  locked  and  bolted,  and  the  hoose 
looking  as  if  nobodv  was  at  home. 

"  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  nobody  came,  till 
at  last  some  of  the  neighbour's  servants  called  to 
me,  and  said,  *  There  is  nobody  lives  there,  mis. 
tress ;  what  do  you  knock  for?'  I  leemed  rar- 
prised  at  that,  *  What !  nobody  live  there  I'  said  1; 

what  do  ye  mean  ?  does  not  Mrs live  there? 

The  answer  was,  *  No,  she  is  gone ;'  at  which  I 
parleved  with  one  of  them,  and  asked  her  what 
was  tne  matter.  '  Matter  I*  savs  she, '  why,  it  is 
matter  enough :  the  poor  gentlewoman  has  lived 
there  all  alone,  and  without  anything  to  subsist 
her  a  long  time,  and  this  morning  the  landktrd 
turned  her  out  of  doors.'  • 

'*  *  Out  of  doors  !'  says  I;  'what  1  with  all  her 
children  ?  poor  lambs,  what  is  become  of  them  ?* 
*  Why,  truly,  nothing  wone,'  said  they,  *can 
come  to  them  than  staying  here,  for  they  were 
almost  starved  with  hunger ;  so  the  neighbours, 
seeing  the  poor  lady  in  such  distress,  ibr  ^e  stood 
crying  and  wringing  her  hands  over  her  diildrea 
like  one  distracted,  sent  for  the  churchwardens 
to  take  care  of  the  children ;  and  they,  when  they 
came,  took  the  youngest,  which  was  bom  io  this 
parish,  and  have  got  it  a  very  good  nurse,  and 
taken  care  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  other  four,  they 
had  them  sent  away  to  some  of  their  ftther's 
relations,  who  were  very  substantial  people,  and 
who,  besides  that,  lived  in  the  parish  where  they 
were  bom.* 

**  I  was  not  so  saprised  at  this  as  not  presently 
to  foresee  that  this  trouble  would  be  brought 
upon  you,  or  upon  Mr ;  so  I  came  imme- 
diately to  bring  you  word  of  it,  that  you  might 
be  prepared  for  it,  and  might  not  be  surprised,  but 
I  see  they  have  been  too  nimble  for  me,  so  that 
I  know  not  what  to  advise.  The  poor  woman, 
it  seems,  is  turned  out  of  doors  into  the  street ; 
and  another  of  the  neighbours  there  told  me, 
that  when  they  took  her  children  from  her,  she 
swooned  away,  and  when  they  reeovered  her  out 
of  that,  she  ran  distracted,  and  is  put  into  a 
mad-house  by  the  parish,  for  there  is  nobody  else 
to  take  care  of  her.** 

This  was  all  acted  to  the  life  by  this  good, 
kind,  poor  creature ;  for  though  her  design  was 
perfectly  good  and  charitable,  yet  there  was  not 
one  word  of  it  true  in  fAt:  for  I  was  not  tuned 
out  of  doors  by  my  landlord,  nor  gone  distracted 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  at  parting  with  my  poor 
children  I  fointed,  and  was  like  one  mad  when  I 
came  to  myself  and  found  the^r  were  gone;  bat 
I  remained  in  the  house  a  good  while  after  that, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

While  the  poor  woman  was  telling  this  dismal 
story,  in  came  the  gentlewoman's  husband,  and 
though  her  heart  was  hardened  against  all  ^i 
who  was  really  and  nearly  related  to  the  chH- 
dren,  for  thev  were  the  children  of  her  own 
brother,  yet  the  good  man  was  quite  softened 
with  the  dismal  relation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  family ;  and  when  the  poor  woman  had  done^ 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  This  is  a  dismal  case,  my 
dear,  indeed,  and  something  must  be  done.**  fits 
wife  fell  arraying  at  him :  **  What,**  says  she, 
"  do  you  want  to  have  four  chfldren  to  keep? 
Have  we  not  children  of  our  own  ?  Would  you 
have  these  brats  come  and  eat  up  my  children's 


THE  FORTUNATE  MISTRESS. 


bread?  No,  no,  let  them  go  ,to  the  pariah,  and 
let  them  take  care  of  them;  I'll  take  care  of  my 
own.'' 

**  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  says  the  husband, 
•*  charity  is  a  duty  to  the  poor,  ai\d  '  he  that  gives 
to  the  poor  lends  to  the  ^ord ;  let  us  lend  our 
heavenly  Fattier  a  little  of  our  children's  bread, 
as  you  caB  it ;  it  wlD  be  a  store  well  ^d  up  for 
them,  and  wiO  be  the  best  security  that  our 
children  shall  never  come  to  waot  charity, 
or  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  the^  poor  innocent 
oreatures  ai^e.** — *'  Dont  teU  me  of  security," 
says  the  wife,  **  *tis  a  good  security  /or  our  chil- 
dren to  keep  what  we  have  together,  and  provide 
for  them,  and  then  *tis  tiipe  enough  to  help  to 
keep  other  people's  dEuldreoi.  Chari^  begins  at 
home.** 

*«  Wen,  my  dear,**  says  he  i^givin,  *'  I  only  tilk 
ci  putting  out  a  little  money  to  interest.  Our 
Maker  is  a  good  borrower.  Never  fear  making 
a  bad  debt  there,  child ;  111  be  bound  for  it." 

**  Dont  banter  me  with  your  charity,  and  your 
aOegories,"  says  the  wife  angrily ;  "  I  teU  you  they 
die  my  relations,  not  yours,  and  ihey  shaU  not 
roost  here ;  they  sliall  go  to  the  parish." 

"  All  your  relations  are  my  relations  now,**  says 
the  good  gentleman  very  (^mly,  "  and  I  won't 
Sati 


your  relations  in  distress,  and  not  pity  them, 

any  more  than  I  would  my  ow.n;  indeed,  my  dear, 
Ibey  shan't  go  to  tlie  paimi.  la^ure  you,  none 
of  my  wife's  reli^iis  shau  come  to  the  pfirish,  if  I 
can  help  it" 

**  What !  will  you  take  ibur  children  to  keep?** 
laya  the  wife. 

<*  No,  no,  mj dear,"  says  he,  "there's  your 

lister ,  111  go  and  talk  with  her ;  and  your 

undo ,  111  send  for  him  and  the  rest.     Ml 

warrant  you,  yrhen  you  are  all  together  we  will 
find  ways  and  means  to  keep  four  poor  little  crea- 
tures m>m  beggary  and  starving,  or  else  it  would 
be  very  hard ;  we  are  none  of  us  in  so  bad  cir- 
cumstances  but  we  are  dble  to  spare  a  mite 
for  the  liiitherlesa.  Dont  .shut  up  your  bowels  of 
compassion  against  your  own  fleab  and  blood. 
Cotud  yon  hear  these  poor  innocent  children  cry 
at  your  door  for  hunger,  and  give  them  no 
bread?" 

**  Prithee,  what  need  they  cry  at  our  door  ?" 
a^yt  she ;  "tis  the  business  of  the  parish  to  pro- 
vide for  them ;  they  shan't  cry  at  our  door.  If 
tbey  do,  111  give  them  nothing."— <*  Won't  you?" 
says  he ;  **  but  I  wiU.  Remember  that  Scripture 
ia  dtrec^y  against  us,  Prov.  zxi,  13,  '  Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also 
shall  cry  bimselt  but  shaU  not  be  heard.* " 

**  Wdl,  we  y"  says  she,  **  you  must  do  what  you 
frill,  because  you  pretend  to  he  master ;  but  if  I 
had  my  wBI,  I  would  send  them  where  they  ought 
to  be  sent.  I  would  send  them  from  whence 
they  come." 

Then  the  poor  woman  put  in,  and  said,  *'  But, 
madam,  that  is  sending  theip  to  starve,  indeed, 
for  the  parish  has  no  obligation  to  ifke  care  of 
them,  and  so  they  will  lie  and  perish  in  the 


"  Or  be  sent  back  again,"  says  the  husband, 
"to  our  parish  in  a  cripple-cart,  by  a  justice's 
warrant,  and  so  expose  us  and  our  relations  to 
the  last  degree  among  our  neighbours,  and  among 
those  who  knew  the  good  old  gentleman  their 


I  grandfather,  who  lived  and  flourished  in  this 
parish  so  many  years,  and  was  so  well  beloved 
among  all  people,  and  deserved  it  so  well** 

"  Idon't  value  that  one  ferthing,  not  I,**  says 
the  wife ;  *'  111  keep  none  of  them." 

"  Well,  pw  dear,"  says  her  husband,  "  but  I 
value  it,  for  J  wont  have  such  a  blot  lie  upon  the 
iamily,  and  upon  your  children ;  he  was  a  worthy, 
ancient,'  and  good  man,  and  his  name  is  respected 
among  all  his  neighbours ;  it  will  be  a  reproach 
to  you,  that  are  bis  daughter,  and  to  our  children, 
who  are  his  grand-chili&en,  that  we  should  let 
your  brother's  children  perish,  or  come  to  be  a 
chaive  to  the  public,  in  the  ver}*  place  where  your 
fami^  once  flourished.  Come,  say  no  more :  I 
wHI  see  what  can  be  done." 

Upon  this  he  sent  and  gathered  all  the  rela- 
tions together  at  a  tavern  hard  by,  and  likewise 
sent  for  the  four  little  children,  that  they  m'ght 
see  them ;  and  they  all,  at  first  word,  agreed  to 
have  them  taken  care  of;  and,  because  his  wife 
was  so  furious,  that  she  would  not  sufler  one  of 
them  to  be  kept  at  home,  they  agreed  to  keep 
them  all  together  for  awhile ;  accordingly  they 
committed  them  to  the  poor  womun  that  hod 
managed  the  aflair  for  them,  and  entered  into 
obligations  to  one  another  to  supply  the  needful 
sums  for  their  maintenance ;  and  not  to  have  one 
separated  from  the  rest,  they  sent  for  the  youngest 
from  the  parish  where  it  was  taken  in,  and  had 
them  an  brought  up  to^rether. 

It  would  take  up  too  long  a  part  of  this  story 
to  give  a  particular  account  with  what  a  chari- 
table tenaemess  this  good  person,  who  was  but 
an  uncle-in-law  to  them,  managed  that  aflair; 
how  careful  he  was  of  tnem ;  went  constantly  to 
see  them,  and  to  see  that  they  were  well  provided 
for,  clothed,  put  to  school,  and  at  Inst  put  out  in 
the  world  for  their  advantage ;  but  tis  enough  to 
say  he  acted  more  like  a  father  to  them  than  an 
uncle-in-Iaw,  though  all  along  much  against  his 
wife's  consent,  who  was  of  a  disposition  not  so 
tender  and  compassionate  as  her  husband. 

You  mav  believe  I  heard  this  with  the  same 

{>Ieasure  which  I  now  feel  at  the  relating  it  again; 
br  I  was  terribly  affrighted  at  the  apprehensions 
of  my  children  being  brought  to  misery  and  dis. 
tress,  as  those  must  be  who  have  no  friends,  but 
are  left  to  parish  benevolence. 

I  wa^  now,  however,  entering  on  a  new  scene 
of  Ufe.  I  had  a  great  house  upon  my  hands,  and 
some  furniture  Idft  in  it,  but  I  was  no  more  able 
to  maintain  myself  and  my  maid  Amy  in  it  than 
I  was  my  five  children ;  nor  had  1  anything  to 
subsist  with  but  what  I  might  get  by  working, 
and  that  was  not  a  town  where  much  work  was 
to  be  had. 

My  landlord  had  been  very  kind  indeed,  after 
he  came  to  know  mv  circumstances,  though,  be- 
fore he  was  acquainted  with  that  part,  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  seize  my  goods,  and  to  carry 
some  of  them  off  too. 

But  I  had  lived  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  his 
house  after  that,  and  had  paid  him  no  rent,  and 
which  was  worse,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  pay 
hitn  any.  However,  I  observed  he  came  oftener 
to  see  me,  looked  kinder  upon  me,  and  spoke 
more  friendly  to  me  than  he  used  to  do ;  parti- 
cularly the  last  two  or  three  times  he  had  been 
there,  he  observed,  he  said,  how  poorly  I  lived. 
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how  low  I  was  reduced,  and  the  like ;  told  me 
it  grieved  him  for  my  sake  ;  and  the  last  time  of 
all  he  was  kinder  stUl,  told  me  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  that  I  should  give  him  leave  to 
treat  me :  so  he  called  my  maid  Amy,  and  sent 
her  out  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat ;  he  told  her  what 
she  should  buy ;  but  naming  two  or  three  things, 
either  of  which  she  might  take,  the  maid,  a  cun- 
ning wench,  and  faithful  to  me  as  the  skin  to  my 
back,  did  not  buy  anything  outright,  but  brought 
the  butcher  along  with  her,  with  both  the  things 
that  she  had  chosen,  for  him  to  please  hlmselt 
The  one  was  a  large,  very  good  loin  of  veal ;  the 
other  a  piece  of  the  fore-ribs  of  roasting  beet 
He  looked  at  them,  but  bade  me  chaffer  with  the 
butcher  for  him,  and  I  did  so,  and  told  him  what 
the  butcher  had  demanded  for  either  of  them, 
and  what  each  of  them  came  to.  80  he  pulls 
out  eleven  shillings  and  threepence,  which  they 
came  to  together,  and  bade  mo  take  them  both ; 
the  rest,  he  said,  would  serve  another  time. 

I  was  surprised,  vou  may  be  sure,  at  the  bounty 
of  a  man  that  had  but  a  little  while  ago  been  my 
terror,  and  had  torn  the  goods  out  of  my  house 
like  a  fbry :  but  I  considered  that  my  distresses 
had  mollified  his  temper,  and  that  he  had  after- 
wards been  so  compassionate  as  to  give  me  leave 
to  live  rent-fVee  in  the  house  a  whole  year. 

But  now  he  put  on  the  fiice,  not  of  a  man  of 
compassson  onw,  but  of  a  man  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  and  this  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
surprising.  We  chatted  together,  and  were,  as  I 
may  call  it,  cbeerftil,  which  was  more  than  I  could 
say  I  had  been  for  three  years  before ;  he  sent  for 
wine  and  beer  too,  for  I  had  none;  poor  Amy 
and  I  had  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many 
weeks,  and,  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
faithful  temper  of  the  poor  girl,  for  which  I  but 
ill  requited  her  at  lust. 

When  Amy  was  come  with  the  wine,  ho  made 
her  fill  a  glass  to  him,  and  with  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  which  I  was, 
I  confess,  a  little  surprised  at,  but  more  at  what 
followed ;  for  he  told  me,  that  as  the  sad  condition 
which  I  was  reduced  to  had  made  him  pity  me,  so 
my  conduct  in  it,  and  the  courage  I  bore  it  with, 
had  given  him  a  more  than  ord&ary  respect  for 
me,  and  made  him  very  thoughtful  for  my  good ; 
that  he  was  resolved  for  the  present  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  me,  and  to  employ  his  thoughts 
in  the  meantime  to  see  if  he  could,  for  the  future, 
put  me  in  a  way  to  support  mysel£ 

While  he  found  me  change  colour,  and  look 
surprised  at  his  discourse,  for  I  did  to  be  sure,  he 
turns  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  looking  at  her,  he 
says  to  me,  "  I  say  all  this,  madam,  before  your 
maid,  because  both  she  and  you  shall  know  that 
I  have  no  ill  design,  and  that  I  have,  in  mere 
kindness,  resolved  to  do  something  for  you,  if  I 
can :  and  as  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the  uncom- 
mon honesty  and  fidelity  of  Mrs  Amy  here  to 
you  in  all  your  distresses,  I  know  she  may  be 
trusted  with  so  honest  a  design  as  mine  is;  for  I 
assure  you,  I  bear  a  proportioned  regard  to  your 
moid  too,  for  her  affection  to  you." 

Amy  made  him  a  courtesy,  and  the  poor  girl 
looked  so  confounded  with  joy,  that  sho  could 
not  speak,  but  her  colour  came  and  weut,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  the  next  minute  looked  as  pale  as  death. 


Well,  having  said  this,  be  sat  down,  made  me  sit 
down,  and  then  drank  to  me,  and  made  medriok 
two  glasses  of  wine  together ;  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  you  have  need  of  it  ;**  and  so  indeed  I  had. 
When  he  had  done  so,  "  Come,  Amy,*'  says  he, 
*'  with  your  mistress*!  leave,  you  shall  hare  a 
glass  too.**  So  he  made  her  drink  two  gbsaes 
also ;  and  then  rising  up,  **  And  now,  Amy,"  says 
he,  "go  and  get  dinner ;  and  you,  madam,"  sayi 
he  to  me,  "go  up  and  dress  you,  and  come  down 
and  smile  and  be  merry  ;**  adding,  **  111  make  you 
easy,  if  I  can,'*  and  in  tiie  meantime,  he  said,  be 
would  walk  in  the  garden. 

When  he  was  gone.  Amy  changed  her  coun- 
tenance, indeed,  and  looked  as  merry  as  ever  she 
did  in  her  life.  **  Dear  madam,**  says  she,  **  what 
does  this  gentleman  mean?**  "  Nay,  Amy,"*  sud 
f,  **he  means  to  do  ns  good,  you  see,  dent  he? 
I  know  no  other  meaning  he  can  have,  for  he  can 
get  nothing  by  me.**  **f  warrant  you,  madam," 
says  she,  **he*ll  ask  of  you  a  favour,  by  and  by." 
**  No,  no,  you  are  mistaken.  Amy,  1  dare  say," 
said  I;  **you  have  heard  what  he  said— didst 
you?"  "Ay,**  says  Amy,  "it's  no  matter  for 
that,  you  shall  see  what  he  will  do  after  dinner." 
"Well,  well.  Amy,**  says  I,  "you  have  hard 
thoughts  of  him;  1  cannot  be  of  your  opinion.  I 
don*t  see  anything  in  him  yet  that  looks  like  it" 
"As  to  that,  madam,**  says  Amy,  «Idon1sce 
anything  of  it  yet  neither;  but  what  should  move 
a  gentleman  to  take  pity  of  us,  as  he  does?" 
"  Nav,**  says  I,  "that's  a  hard  thing  too,  that  we 
should  judige  a  man  to  be  wicked  because  he'i 
charitable ;  and  vicious  because  he's  kind.**  "  0 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "there^  abundance  of  cha- 
rity b^ns  in  that  vice ;  and  he  is  not  so  unac- 
quainted with  thmgs  as  not  to  know  tbatporerty 
is  the  strongest  incentive ;  a  temptation  agamst 
which  no  virtue  is  powerful  enough  to  standout; 
he  knows  your  condition  as  well  as  you  do." 
"  Well,  and  what  then?"  «  Why  then  he  knows 
too  that  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and  he 
has  the  surest  bait  in  the  world  to  take  yon 
with." 

«  Well,  Amy,"  said  I,  "  but  he  may  find  himself 
mistaken,  too,  in  such  a  thing  as  that."  "  >Vhy, 
madam,"  savs  Amy,  "  I  hope  you  wont  deny  him 
if  he  should  offer  it.** 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  hussy?"  said  I; 
"no,  rd  starve  first." 

"  I  hope  not,  madam,  I  hope  you  will  be  vriser; 
I'm  sure  if  he  will  set  you  up,  as  he  talks  of,  yoQ 
ought  to  deny  him  notJiing ;  and  you  will  stsn'e 
if  you  do  not  consent,  that's  certain." 

"  What,  consent  to  lie  with  him  for  bread?— 
Amy,"  said  I,  "how  can  you  talk  soT 

"  Nay,  madam,"  says  Amy,  "  I  dont  think  you 
would  for  anything  else ;  it  would  not  be  lawful 
for  anythhig  else ;  but  for  bread,  madam— why 
nobody  can  starve  ^there's  no  bearing  that,  Tm 
sure.*' 

"Ay,"  says  I.  "but  if  he  would  give  mean 
estate  to  live  on,  he  should  not  lie  with  me,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Why,  look  yon,  madam ;  if  he  would  but  givt 
you  enough  to  live  easy  upon,  he  should  lie  with 
me  for  it  with  all  my  heart." 

"That's  a  token.  Amy,  of  inimiUble  kindness 
to  me,"  said  I,  "and  I  know  how  to  value  it:  but 
there's  more  friendship  than  honesty  in  it.  Amy." 
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«<  O  madam,'*  says  Amy,  **  Pd  do  anything  to 
ffet  YOU  out  of  this  sad  condition;  as  to  honesty, 
I  think  honesty  is  out  of  the  question  when  starv- 
ing is  the  case— are  not  we  ahnost  starved  to 
deatbr 

"  I  am  indeed,*'  said  I,  "and  thou  art  for  my 
sake ;  but  to  be  a  whore.  Amy  t— "  and  there  I 
stopped. 

** Dear  madam,**  says  Amy,  ''if  I  will  starve 
for  your  sake,  I  will  be  a  whore,  or  anything,  for 
your  sake— why,  I  would  die  for  you,  if  I  were 
put  to  it." 

"\Miy,  that's  an  excess  of  affection.  Amy," 
said  I,  **  I  never  met  with  before ;  I  wish  I  may 
be  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  you  some  retoms 
suitable.  But  however.  Amy,  you  shall  not  be  a 
whore  to  him,  to  oblige  him  to  be  kind  to  me ; — 
no,  Amy,  .nor  I  won't  be  a  whore  to  him,  if  he 
would  give  me  much  more  than  he  is  able  to  give 
me,  or  do  for  me." 

''Why,  madam,"  says  Amy,  "1  don't  say  I  will 
go  and  ask  him;  but  I  say,  it  he  should  promise 
to  do  so  and  so  for  you,  and  the  condition  was 
such  that  he  would  not  serve  you  unless  I  would 
let  him  lie  with  me,  he  should  lie  with  me  as 
often  as  he  would  rather  than  you  should  not 
have  his  assistance.  But  this  is  but  talk,  madam ; 
1  dont  see  any  need  of  such  discourse,  and  you 
are  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  it." 

■'Indeed  so  lam,  Amy;  but,"  said  T,  "if  there 
were,  I  tell  you  again,  I'd  die  before  I  would 
consent,  or  before  you  should  consent  for  my 
sake.'* 

Hitherto  I  had  not  only  preserved  the  virtue 
itself,  but  the  virtuous  inclination  and  resolution; 
and  had  I  kept  myself  there,  I  had  been  happy, 
though  I  had  perished  of  mere  hunger ;  for  with- 
out question,  a  woman  ought  rather  to  die  than 
to  prostitute  her  virtue  and  honour,  let  the 
temptation  be  what  it  will. 

But  to  return  to  my  story :  he  walked  about 
the  garden,  which  was,  indeed,  all  in  disorder, 
and  overrun  with  weeds,  because  I  had  not  been 
able  to  hire  a  gardener  to  do  anything  to  it,  no 
not  so  much  as  to  dig  up  ground  enough  to  sow 
a  few  turnips  and  carrots  for  family  use.  After 
he  had  viewed  it,  he  came  in,  and  sent  Amy  to 
fetch  a  poor  man,  a  gardener,  that  used  to  help 
our  man-servant,  and  carried  him  into  the  garden, 
and  ordered  him  to  do  several  things  in  it,  to  put 
it  into  a  little  order;  and  this  took  him  up  near 
an  hour. 

By  this  time  I  had  dressed  me  as  well  as  1 
could,  for  though  I  had  good  linen  left  still,  yet 
I  had  but  a  poor  head-dress,  and  no  knots,  but 
old  fragments;  no  necklace,  no  ear-rings;  all 
those  things  were  gone  long  ago  for  mere  bread. 

However,  I  was  tight  and  clean,  and  in  better 
pliant  than  he  had  seen  me  in  a  great  while,  and 
he  looked  extremely  pleased  to  see  me  so;  for  he 
said  I  looked  so  disconsolate  and  so  afflicted  be- 
fore, that  it  grieved  him  to  see  me;  and  he  bid 
me  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  he  hoped  to  put 
me  in  a  condition  to  live  in  the  world,  and  be  be- 
holden to  nobody. 

I  told  him  that  was  impossible,  for  I  must  be 
beholden  to  hhn  or  it,  for  all  the  friends  I  had  in 
the  world  would  not  or  could  not  do  so  much  for 
me  as  that  he  spoke  of.  **  Well,  widow,"  says  he, 
so  he  called  me,  and  so  indeed  1  was,  in  the  worst 


sense  that  desolate  word  could  be  used  in,  "if 
you  are  beholden  to  me,  you  shall  be  beholden  to 
nobody  else." 

By  this  time  dinner  was  ready,  and  Amy  came 
in  to  lay  the  doth,  and  indeed  it  was  hoppv  there 
was  none  to  dine  but  he  and  I,  for  I  had  but  six 
plates  left  in  the  house,  and  but  two  dishes; 
however,  he  knew  how  things  were,  and  bid  m^ 
make  no  scruple  about  bringing  out  what  I  had. 
He  hoped  to  see  me  in  a  better  plight.  He 
did  not  come,  he  said,  to  be  entertained,  but 
to  entertain  me,  and  comfort  and  encourage  me. 
Thus  he  went  on,  speaking  so  cheerfully  to  me, 
and  such  cheerful  things,  that  it  was  a  cordial  to 
my  veiT  soul  to  hear  him  speak. 

Well,  we  went  to  dinner:  I  am  sure  I  had  not 
eaten  a  good  meal  hardly  in  a  twelvemonth,  at 
least — not  of  such  a  joint  of  meat  as  the  loin  of 
veal  was  I  ate,  indeed,  very  heartily,  and  so 
did  he,  and  made  me  drink  three  or  four  glasses 
of  wine.  In  short,  my  spirits  were  lifted  up  to  a 
degree  I  had  not  been  used  to,  and  I  was  not  only 
dieerful  but  merry,  and  so  he  pressed  me  to  be. 

I  told  him  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be 
merry,  seeing  he  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  and 
had  given  me  hopes  of  recovering  me  from  the 
worst  circumstances  that  ever  woman  of  any  sort 
of  fortune  was  sunk  into;  that  he  could  not  be- 
Ueve  but  what  he  had  said  to  me  was  like  life 
from  the  dead;  that  it  was  like  recovering  one 
sick  from  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  how  I  should 
ever  make  him  a  return  in  any  way  suitable,  was 
what  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  think  of;  I  could 
only  say  that  I  should  never  forget  it  while  I 
had  Ufe,  and  should  be  always  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge it 

He  said  that  was  all  he  desired  of  mc,  that  his 
utmost  reward  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  having 
rescued  mo  from  misery ;  that  he  found  he  was 
obliging  one  that  knew  what  gratitude  meant; 
that  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  make  me 
completely  easy,  Brst  or  last,  if  it  lay  in  his 
power ;  and  in  the  meantime,  he  bid  me  consider 
of  any^ng  that  I  thought  he  might  do  for  me, 
for  my  advantage,  and  hi  order  to  make  mc  per- 
fectly easy. 

After  we  had  talked  thus,  he  bid  me  be  cheer- 
ful. "  Come,"  says  he,  "  lay  aside  these  melan- 
choly things,  and  let  us  be  merry."  Amy  waited 
at  the  table,  and  she  smiled  and  laughed,  and  was 
so  merry  she  could  hardly  contain  It,  for  the  giri 
loved  me  to  an  excess  hardly  to  be  described ; 
and  it  was  such  an  unexpected  thing  to  hear  any 
one  talk  to  her  mistress,  that  the  wench  was  be- 
side herself  almost,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over.  Amy  went  up  stairs,  and  put  on  her  best 
clothes  too,  and  came  down  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman. 

We  sat  together  talking  of  a  thousand  things, 
of  what  had  been,  and  what  was  to  be,  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  took  his 
leave  of  me,  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  true  affection  to  me, 
but  offered  not  the  least  of  what  my  maid  Amy 
had  suggested. 

At  Ms  going  away  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  pro- 
testing an  honest  kindness  to  me ;  said  a  thousand 
kind  thinffs  to  mc,  which  I  cannot  now  recollect ; 
and  after  kissing  me  twenty  times  or  thereabouts, 
put  a  guinea  into  my  hand,  which  he  said  was 
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for  my  present  supply,  and  told  me  that  he  would 
see  me  agaiu  before  it  was  out;  lie  ailso  gave 
Amy  half-a-crowxL 

Whep  be  was  sane,  *' Wdl,  Amy,**said  I,  <'are 
you  convinced  now  tbet  he  is  an  honest  b$  well 
as  a  true  friend,  and  that  there  has  been  nothing, 
not  the  least  appearance  of  anything,  of  what 
you  imagined  in  his  behaviour.**-^"  Yes,**  says 
Amy,  **  I  am,  but  I  admire  at  it ;  he  is  such  a 
friend  as  the  worl^  sure  )iaM  not  abundance  of  to 
show,**' 

"  I  am  sure,**  says  I,  "  he  is  such  a  friend  as  I 
have  long  panted,  and  as  I  have  as  much  need  of 
as  anv  creature  in  the  world  has,  or  ever  had;" 
and,  in  short,  I  was  so  overcome  with  the  com- 
fort of  it,  that  I  sat  down  and  cried  for  joy  a  good 
whfle,  as  I  had  formerly  cried  for  sorrow.  Am  v 
and  I  went  to  bed  that  night  (for  Amy  lay  with 
me)  pretty  early,  but  lay  chatting  almost  all 
night  about  it,  and  the  pA  was  so  transported 
that  she  got  up  two  or  three  times  in  the  night 
and  danced  about  the  room  tn  her  shift ;  in  short, 
the  girl  was  half  distracted  with  the  ^oy  of  U ;  a 
testimony  still  of  her  violent  affection  tor  her 
mistress,  in  which  no  servant  ever  went  beyond 
her. 

We  heard  no  more  of  him  for  two  davs,  but  the 
third  day  he  came  again ;  then  he  told  mc,  with 
the  same  kindness,  that  he  bad  ordered  me  a 
supply  of  household  ^oods  for  the  lumishii^  the 
houae ;  that  in  particular  he  had  vent  me  hack 
aD  the  goods  that  he  had  seised  for  rent,  which 
consisted,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  my  former  furni- 
ture ;  *'  and  now,"  says  he,  <*  1*0  tell  you  what  I 
have  in  my  head  for  you  for  your  present  supply, 
and  that  is,**  says  he,  "  that  the  house  being  well 
IMniished,  you  shall  letit  out  to  lodgings  for  the 
summer  gentry,  by  which  you  wHl  easily  get  a 
good  comfortable  subsistence,  especially  seeing 
you  shall  pay  me  no  rent  for  two  years,  nor  after 
neither,  imless  you  can  afford  it** 

This  was  the  first  view  I  had  of  living  com- 
fortably indeed,  and  it  was  a  veiy  probable  way, 
I  must  confess,  seeing  we  had  veiv  good  conve- 
niences, six  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  three  stories 
high.  While  he  was  laying  down  the  scheme  of 
my  management  came  a  ca^  to  the  door  with  a 
load  of  goods,  and  an  upholsterer*s  man  to  put 
them  up;  they  were  chiefly  the  furniture  of 
two  rooms  which  he  had  carried  away  for  his 
two  years*  rent,  with  two  fine  cabinets,  and  some 
pier  glasses  out  of  the  parlour,  and  several  other 
valuiu)le  -things. 

These  were  all  restored  to  their  places,  and  he 
told  me  he  gave  them  me  freely  as  a  satis&ction 
for  the  cruelty  lie  had  used  me  with  before ;  and 
the  furniture  of  one  room  being  lumuhed  and  set 
up,  he  told  me  he  would  fiimisb  one  chamber 
for  himself,  and  would  come  and  be  one  of  my 
lodgers,  if  I  would  give  him  leave. 

r told  him  he  ought  not  to  ask  my  leave,  who 
had  so  much  right  to  make  himself  welcome ;  so 
the  house  began  to  look  in  some  tolerable  $gure, 
and  dean ;  the  garden  also,  in  about  a  fortnights 
time,  began  to  look  something  less  like  a  wilder- 
ness than  it  used  to  do ;  and  he  ordered  me  to 
Oa  bill  for  letting  rooms,  reserving  one  for 
r,  to  come  to  as  he  saw  occasion. 

When  aU  was  done  to  his  mind,  as  to  placing 
the  goods,  he  seemed  very  well  pleased,  and  we 


dined  together  egain  of  his  own  providing;  and 
when  the  upholsterer's  man  was  gone,  after  din. 
ner,  took  me  by  the  hand ;  *'  Come  now,  nudam," 
says  he,  **  you  must  show  me  ^oor  house,**  (ibr 
he  had  a  mind  to  see  everything  over  again). 
*'  No,  |ir,**  sa^d  I,  **  but  I'll  go  show  yoa  your 
house,  if  you  pleaae  ;**  so  we  went  up  tmougfa  all 
the  rooms,  and  in  die  room  which  was  sppoiDted 
for  himself,  Amy  was  doinff  something ;  ^  Wdl, 
Amy,**  says  he,  "  I  intend  to  Ue  with  you  to. 
morrow  night**  "  To-night,  if  you  please,  air," 
says  Amy,  very  innocently,  "  your  room  la  ooHe 
ready.**  ^  Well,  Amy,*'  says  be,  "  I  am  ghd  you 
are  so  willing.**  "  No,"  says  Amy,  **  I  meao  yonr 
chamber  is  ready  to-night,"  and  away  she  nm 
out  of  the  room  a&hamed  enou^ ;  for  the  girl 
meant  no  harm,  whatever  she  had  said  to  ne  in 
private. 

However  he  said  no  more  theo ;  hut  when 
Amy  was  gone  he  walked  about  the  room  aod 
lookied  at  everything,  and  taking  me  by  the  band 
he  kissed  me,  and  spoke  a  great  many  kind  aliec- 
tiooate  things  to  me  indeed ;  as  of  his  measures 
for  my  advantage,  and  what  he  would  do  to  raise 
me  again  in  the  world ;  told  me  that  mv  affiic- 
tions,  and  the  conduct  I  had  shown  in  bearing 
them  to  such  an  extremity,  had  so  engaged  him  | 
to  me,  that  he  valued  me  infinitely  above  aD  the  I 
women  in  the  world ;  that  though  he  was  under 
such  engagements  that  be  could  not  marry  me 
(his  wifo  and  he  had  been  parted  for  some  rea- 
sons, PFhich  make  too  long  a  story  to  intennix 
with  mine),  yet  that  he  would  be  everything  ebe 
that  a  woman  could  ask  in  a  husband ;  and  with 
that  be  kissed  me  again  and  took  me  in  his  arms, 
but  offered  not  the  least  uncivil  action  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  hoped  I  would  not  deny  him  aD  the 
favours  he  should  aak,  because  he  resolved  Ut  uk 
nothing  of  me  but  what  was  fit  for  a  womsn  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  for  such  he  knew  me  to  be, 
to  jiidd. 

I  confess  the  terrible  pressure  of  my  foimer 
misery,  the  memory  of  which  lay  heavy  upon  my 
mind,  and  the  surprising  kindness  with  which  be 
had  delivered  me,  and  withal,  the  expectations  of 
what  he  might  still  do  for  me,  were  powerful 
things,  and  made  me  have  scarce  the  power  to 
deny  him  anything  he  would  ask ;  however,  I 
told  him  thus,  with  an  air  of  tenderness  too,  that 
he  had  done  so  much  for  me,  that  1  thoaght  I 
ought  to  deny  him  nothing ;  only  I  hoped  and  de- 
pended upon  him,  that  he  would  not  take  the 
advantage  of  the  infinite  obligations  I  was  under 
to  him  to  desire  anything  of  me,  the  yicUing  to 
which  would  lay  me  lower  in  his  esteem  than  I 
desired  to  be ;  that  as  I  took  him  to  be  a  man  of 
honour,  so  I  luiew  he  could  not  like  me  the  belter 
for  doing  anything  that  was  below  a  woman  of 
honesty  and  good  manners  to  do. 

He  told  me  that  he  bod  done  all  this  for  me, 
without  so  much  as  telling  me  what  kindness  or 
real  affection  he  had  for  me,  that  I  might  not  be 
under  any  necessity  of  yielding  to  him  in  any- 
thing for  want  of  bread ;  and  be  would  no  more 
oppress  my  gratitude  now  than  he  would  my  ne- 
cessity before,  nor  ask  anything,  supposing  he 
would  stop  his  favours  or  withdraw  his  kindness, 
if  be  was  denied ;  it  was  true,  he  said,  he  mi^bt 
tell  me  more  freely  his  mind  now  than  befbre, 
seeing  I  had  let  him  see  that  I  accepted  his  a^ 
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sistaoce.  and  saw  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  de- 
sign of  serving  me ;  that  he  had  gone  thus  hr  to 
shew  me  that  he  was  kind  to  me,  but  that  now 
he  would  tell  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  yet  would 
demonstrate  that  his  love  was  both  honourable, 
and  that  what  he  should  desire  was  what  he  might 
honestly  ask,  and  I  might  honestly  grant. 

I  answered,  **  that  within  these  two  limitations 
I  was  sure  I  ought  to  deny  him  nothing,  and  I 
sliould  think  myself  not  ungrateftil  only,  but  very 
unjust,  if  I  should.**  He  said  no  more,  hut  I  ob- 
served he  kissed  me  more,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms  in  a  kind  of  familiar  way,  more  than  usual, 
and  which  once  or  twice  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
maid  Amy*s  words;  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge, 
X  was  so  overcome  with  his  goodness  to  me  in 
those  things  he  had  done,  that  I  not  only  was 
easy  al  what  he  did,  and  made  no  resistance,  but 
was  inclined  to  do  the  like,  whatever  he  had 
oifcred  to  do.  But  he  went  no  further  than  what 
I  have  said,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  offer  to  sit 
down  on  the  bed-side  with  me,  but  took  his  leave, 
said  he  loved  me  tenderly,  and  would  convince  me 
of  it  by  such  demonstrations  as  should  be  to  my 
aatiafkction.  I  told  him  I  had  a  sreat  deal  of  rea- 
son to  bdieve  him,  that  he  was  mil  master  of  the 
house  and  of  me,  as  far  as  wai  within  the  bounds 
we  had  spoken  of,  wlilch  1  believed  he  would  not 
break,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  lodge  there 
that  night. 

He  said  he  could  not  stay  there  that  night, 
business  required  him  in  London,  but  added, 
smiling,  that  he  would  come  the  next  day  and 
take  a  night's  lodging  with  me.  I  pressed  him 
to  stay  that  night,  and  told  him  I  should  be  glad 
a  friend  so  valuable  should  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  me ;  and  indeed  I  began  at  that  time 
not  only  to  be  much  obliged  to  him,  but  to  love 
hnn  too,  and  that  in  a  manner  that  I  had  not 
baen  acquainted  with  myself. 

t)  let  no  woman  cast  a  reflection,  but  consider 
me  generously  delivered  from  trouble,  and  fur- 
niahed  with  gratitude  and  just  principles.  TViis 
gentleman  had  freely  and  voluntarily  delivered 
me  from  misery,  fttmi  poverty,  and  rags;  he  had 
mskde  me  what  I  was,  and  put  me  into  a  way  to 
be  even  more  than  I  ever  was,  namely,  to  live 
happy  and  pleased,  and  on  his  bounty  I  depended. 
What  could  I  say  to  this  gentleman  when  he 
pressed  me  to  yield  to  him,  and  argued  the  law- 
fulness of  it  7    But  of  that  in  its  place. 

I  pressed  him  again  to  stay  that  night,  and  told 
him  it  was  the  first  completely  happy  night  that 
i  had  ever  had  in  the  house  in  my  Ute,  and  I 
sbonld  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  without  his  com- 
panyf  who  was  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it  all ; 
that  we  would  be  innocently  merry,  but  that  it 
could  never  be  without  him;  and,  in  short,  I 
courted  him  so,  that  he  said  he  could  not  deny 
me,  but  he  would  take  his  horse  and  go  to  Lon- 
don, do  the  business  he  had  to  do,  which  it  seems 
was  to  pay  a  foreign  bill  that  was  due  that  night, 
and  would  else  he  protested,  and  that  he  would 
come  back  in  three  hours  at  furthest  and  sup 
with  me ;  hut  bade  me  get  nothing  there,  for  smce 
I  was  resolved  to  be  merry,  which  was  what  he 
desired  above  all  things,  he  would  send  me  some- 
thing iVt>m  London,  "  and  we  will  make  it  a  wed- 
ding supper,  my  dear,"  says  he ;  and  with  that 
wont  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me  so 


vehemently,  that  I  made  no  qqestion  hat  he 
intended  to  do  everything  else  that  Anfy  Imd 
talked  of. 

I  started  a  little  at  the  word  wedding.  **  Whi^f 
do  you  mean,  to  call  it  by  such  a  name?"  says  I, 
adding,  **  we  will  hfive  a  supper,  but  the  other 
is  impossible,  as  well  on  your  aide  as  mine ;"  he 
laughed— "  Well,**  says  he,  "you  shi^l  call  it 
what  vou  will,  but  it  may  be  the  same  thing,  for 
I  shall  satisfy  you  it  is  not  so  impossible  as  you 
make  it." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,**  said  I ;  "  have  not 
I  a  husband  and  you  a  wife  ?'* 

'•  Well,  well,**  says  he,  **  we  will  talk  of  that 
after  supper ;  **  so  h^  rose  up,  gave  me  a  kiss, 
and  took  his  horse  for  London. 

This  kind  of  discourse  had  fi^ed  my  blood,  I 
confess,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it :  it 
was  plain  now  he  intended  to  lie  with  tpe,  but 
how  he  would  reconcile  it  to  a  legal  thing,  like  a 
marriage,  that  I  could  not  Imagine.  We  had 
both  of  us  used  ^my  with  so  mucn  intimacy,  and 
trusted  her  with  everything,  having  such  unex- 
ampled instances  of  her  fidelity,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  to  kiss  me  and  say  all  these  things  to  n)^ 
before  her ;  nor  had  he  cured  one  (krthing  if  | 
would  have  let  him  lie  with  me,  to  have  had  Amv 
there  too  all  night.  When  he  was  gone — **  Well, 
Amy,**  says  I,  **  what  will  alt  this  come  to  now? 
I  aip  all  in  a  sweat  at  him.** — **  Cpme  to,  madam,** 
says  Amy,  *'  I  see  what  it  will  come  to,  ]  must 
put  vou  to  bed  to-night  together.**  '*  Why  you 
would  not  be  so  impudent,  you  jade  you,**  says  I, 
••would  you?'*— ••  Tea,  I  wonld,"  says  she,  "with 
all  ray  heart,  and  think  you  both  as  honest  as  ever 
you  were  in  your  lives.** 

•'  What  ails  the  slut  to  talk  so  ?"  said  T,  <*  hon. 
est !  how  can  it  be  honest  T— ••  Why,  I'll  tell  you, 
madam,**  says  Amy,  •'  I  founded  it  as  soon  as  f 
heard  him  speak,  and  it  is  very  true  too ;  he  calls 
you  widow,  and  such  indeed  you  are,  for  as  my 
master  has  left  you  so  many  years,  he  is  dead  to 
you ;  he  is  no  husband ;  your  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  to  marry  who  you  will ;  and  his  wife  being 
gone  from  biro,  and  refusing  to  lie  with  him,  then 
he  is  a  single  man  again,  as  much  as  ever ;  and 
though  you  cannot  bring  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
join  you  together,  yet  one  refusing  to  do  the  oflSce 
of  a  wife,  and  the  other  of  a  husband,  you  may 
certainly  take  one  another  fairly.** 

'•  Nay,  Amy,**  says  I,  ••  If  I  could  take  him 
fairly,  you  may  be  sure  I  would  take  him  above 
all  the  men  In  the  world;  it  turned  my  very 
heart  within  me  when  I  heard  him  say  he  loved 
me ;  how  could  it  do  otherwise,  when  you  know 
what  a  condition  I  was  in  before,  despised  and 
trampled  on  by  all  the  world— I  could  nave  took 
him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him  as  freely  as  he  did 
me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  shame.** 

"  Ay,  and  all  the  rest  too,**  says  Amy,  **  atthe 
first  word ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  think  of 
denying  him  anything ;  has  he  not  brought  you 
out  of  the  devil's  clutches,  brought  you  out  of 
the  blackest  misery  that  ever  poor  lady  was 
reduced  to  ?  Can  a  woman  deny  snch  a  man 
anything?** 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  Amy,**  says 
L  "  I  hope  he  wont  desire  anything  of  that  kind 
of  me,  I  hope  he  will  not  attempt  it ;  if  he  does,  I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  him.** 
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"  Not  ask  you,**  says  Amy,  **  depend  upon  it 
he  will  ask  you,  and  you  will  grant  it  too ;  I  am 
sure  my  mistress  is  no  fool ;  come,  pray  madam, 
let  me  go  air  you  a  clean  shift;  do  not  let  him  find 
you  in  foul  linen  the  wedding  night.** 

**  But  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  very  honest 
girl.  Amy,**  says  I,  *'  you  would  make  me  abhor 
you ;  why,  you  argue  for  the  devil,  as  if  you 
were  one  of  his  privy  counsellors.** 

**  It  is  no  matter  for  that,*'  says  Amy,**  I  say 
nothing  but  what  I  think ;  you  own  you  love  thu 
gentleman,  and  he  has  given  you  sufficient  testi- 
mony of  his  affection  to  you  ;  your  conditions  are 
alike  unhappy,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  may 
take  another  woman,  his  first  wife  having  broke 
her  honour,  and  living  from  him  :  and  that  though 
the  laws  of  the  land  will  not  allow  him  to  marry 
formally,  yet  that  he  mav  take  another  woman 
into  his  arms,  provided  be  keeps  true  to  the 
other  woman  as  a  wife ;  nay,  he  says  it  is  usual 
to  do  so,  and  allowed  by  the  custom  of  the  place, 
in  several  countries  abroad;  and,  I  must  own,  I  am 
of  the  same  mind ;  else  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
whore,  after  she  has  jilted  and  abandoned  her 
husband,  to  confine  bim  from  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  convenience  of  a  woman  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  which  would  be  very  unreasonable,  and,  as 
things  go,  not  tolerable  to  all  people ;  and  the 
like  on  vour  side,  madam.** 

Had  1  now  had  my  senses  about  roe,  and  had 
my  reason  not  been  overcome  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  so  kind,  so  beneficent  a  friend; 
had  I  consulted  conscience  and  virtue,  I  should 
have  repelled  this  Amy,  however  fiuthful  and 
honest  to  me  in  other  things,  as  a  viper  and 
engine  to  the  devil ;  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  neither  he  or  I,  either  by  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  could  come  together  upon  any 
other  terms  than  that  of  notorious  adultery.  The 
ignorant  jade*s  argument,  that  he  had  brought 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil,  by  which  she 
meant  the  devil  of  poverty  and  distress,  should 
have  been  a  powerfiil  motive  to  me  not  to  plunge 
myself  into  the  jaws  of  hell,  and  into  the  power 
of  the  real  devil,  in  recompense  for  the  deliver- 
ance. I  should  have  looked  upon  all  the  good 
this  man  had  done  for  me  to  have  been  the  par- 
ticular work  of  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  and  that 
goodness  should  have  moved  me  to  a  return  of 
duty  and  obedience ;  1  should  have  received  the 
mercy  thankfully,  and  applied  it  soberly  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  my  Maker;  whereas,  by 
this  wicked  course,  all  the  bounty  and  kindness 
of  this  gentleman  became  a  snare  to  me,  was  a 
mere  bait  to  the  devil's  hook ;  I  received  his 
kindness  at  the  dear  expense  of  body  and  soul, 
mortgaging  faith,  religion,  conscience,  and  mo- 
desty, for  (as  I  may  call  it)  a  morsel  of  bread ; 
or  if  you  will,  ruined  my  soul  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  devil,  to 
shew  myself  grateful  to  my  benefactor.  I  must 
do  the  gentleman  that  justice  as  to  say,  I  verily 
believe  that  he  did  nothing  but  what  he  thought 
lawful ;  and  I  must  do  that  justice  upon  myself 
as  to  say,  I  did  what  my  own  conscience  con- 
vinced me,  at  the  very  time  I  did  it,  was  horribly 
unlawful,  scandalous,  and  abominable. 

But  poverty  was  my  share ;  dreadful  poverty  I 
The  misery  I  had  been  in  was  great,  such  as 
would  make  the  heart  tremble  at  the  apprehen- 
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sions  of  its  return ;  and  I  might  q)peal  to  any 
that  has  had  any  experience  of  the  worid,  whether 
one  so  entirely  destitute  as  1  was  of  all  maimer  oi 
help,  or  friends,  either  to  support  me  or  to  assist 
me  to  support  myself^  could  withstand  the  pro- 
posal, not  that  I  plead  this  as  a  justification  of 
my  conduct,  but  tbat  it  may  move  the  pity  even 
of  those  that  abhor  the  crime. 

Besides  this,  I  was  young,  handsome,  and,  ^dth 
an  the  mortifications  I  had  met  with,  was  Tain, 
and  that  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  was  a  new  thiog, 
so  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  courted,  caressed, 
embraced,  and  high  professions  of  aflection  made 
to  me,  by  a  man  so  agreeable  and  so  able  to  do 
me  good. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  I  bad  ventured  to  diaobSge  i 
this  gentleman,  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  to  * 
have  recourse  to ;  I  had  no  prospect,  no,  not  of 
a  bit  of  bread ;  I  had  nothing  before  me  but  to 
fall  back  into  tiie  same  misery  that  I  had  been 
in  before. 

Amy  had  but  too  much  rhetoric  in  this  cause,  | 
she  represented  all  those  things  in  their  proper 
colours,  she  argued  them  all  with  her  utmost 
skill,  and  at  last  the  merrv  jade,  when  she  came 
to  dress  me,  said,  **  Look  you,  madam,  ifjou 
will  not  consent,  tell  him  you  wfil  do  as  Rachaei 
did  to  Jacob,  when  she  could  have  no  cbSdreo, 
put  her  maid  to  bed  to  him ;  tell  him  yoo  caonot 
comply  with  him,  but  there  is  Amy,  he  may  ask 
her  the  question,  she  has  promised  me  she  will 
not  deny  you.** 

'*  And  would  you  have  me  say  so.  Amy?"  said  I. 

"  No,  madam,  but  I  would  really  have  yoa  do 
so,  besides,  you  are  undone  if  you  do  not ;  and 
if  my  doing  it  would  save  you  from  being  hd- 
done,  as  I  said  before,  he  shall,  if  he  will ;  if  he 
asks  me  I  will  not  deny  him,  hang  me  if  I  do,' 
says  Amy. 

**  Well.  I  know  not  what  to  do,**  says  I  to  Ao^> 
*'  Do !  **  says  Amy ;  '*  your  choice  is  fair  and  plaio ; 
here  you  may  have  a  handsome,  charming  gentle- 
man, be  rich,  live  pleasantly,  and  in  plenty,  or 
refuse  him,  and  want  a  dinner,  go  m  rags,  live  ia 
tears,  in  short,  beg  and  starve ;  you  know  this  is 
the  case,  madam,**  says  Amy,  **  1  wonder  bow 
you  can  say  you  know  not  what  to  do. 

"  Well,  Amy,**  says  1.  •*  the  case  is  as  yoo  say. 
and  I  think  verily  I  must  yield  to  him ;  but  then," 
said  I,  moved  by  conscience,  "  do  not  talk  any 
more  of  your  cant,  of  its  being  lawful  that  I  ought 
to  marry  again,  and  such  stuff  as  that  ;^  it  is  all 
nonsense,**  says  I,  "  Amy,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  that,  for  if  I  yield,  it  is  in 
vain  to  mince  the  matter ;  I  am  a  whore,  AmVi 
neither  better  nor  worse,  I  assure  you. 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  madum,  by  no  meas«,j| 
says  Amy,  **  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so ; 
and  she  run  on  with  her  argument  of  the  unrea* 
sonableness  that  a  woman  should  be  obliged  to 
live  single,  or  a  man  to  live  single,  in  such  cases 
as  before.  "  Well.  Amy,**  said  I,  "  come  let  us 
dispute  no  more,  for  the  longer  I  enter  into  that 
part,  the  greater  my  scruples  will  be ;  but  if  I W 
it  alone,  the  necessity  of  ray  present  drcumslsnces 
is  such,  that  I  believe  I  shall  yield  to  him.  if  he 
should  importune  me  much  about  it.  but  I  shottld 
be  glad  he  would  not  do  it  at  all,  but  leave  me 
as  I  am." 

"  As  to  that,  madam,  you  may  depend,"  says 
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Amy,  *'  he  expects  to  have  you  for  his  bed-fellow 
to-night ;  I  saw  it  plainly  in  his  roanageiiient  all 
day,  and  at  last  he  told  you  so  too  as  plain,  I 
think,  as  he  could."—"  Well,  well.  Amy,"  said  I, 
**  I  do  not  know  how  to  resist  such  a  man  that 
has  done  so  much  for  me." — **  I  do  not  know  how 
you  should,"  says  Amy. 

Thus  Amy  and  I  canvassed  the  business  be- 
tween Qs ;  the  jado  prompted  the  crime,  which  I 
had  but  too  much  inclination  to  commit,  that  Is 
to  sav,  not  as  a  crime,  for  I  had  nothing  of  the 
\ice  m  my  constitution  ;  my  spirits  were  far  from 
beinff  high,  my  blood  had  no  fire  in  it  to  iiindlc 
the  flame  of  desire ;  but  the  kindness  and  good 
hnmonr  of  the  man,  and  the  dread  of  my  own 
circiunitances,  concurred  to  bring  me  to  the  point, 
and  I  even  resolved,  before  he  asked,  to  give  up 
my  virtue  to  him,  whenever  he  should  put  it  to 
the  question. 

In  this  I  was  a  double  offender,  whatever  he 
was,  for  I  was  Vesolvcd  to  commit  the  crime, 
knowing  and  owning  it  to  be  a  crime ;  be,  if  it 
was  true  as  he  said,  was  fully  persuaded  it  was 
lawful,  and  in  that  persuasion  ho  took  his  mea- 
sures, and  used  all  the  circumlocutions  which  I 
am  going  to  speak  of. 

About  two  hours  after  he  was  gone,  came  a 
Leadenhall  basket  woman,  with  a  Toad  of  good 
things  for  the  mouth,  the  particulars  are  not  to 
the  purpose,  and  brought  orders  to  get  supper 
by  eight  o'clock ;  however,  I  did  not  intend  to 
l>egin  to  dress  anything  tilt  I  saw  him ;  and  he 
gave  me  time  enough,  for  he  came  before  seven, 
so  that  Amy,  who  had  got  one  to  help  her,  had 
everything  ready  in  time. 

We  sat  down  to  supper  about  eight,  and  were 
indeed  very  merry ;  Amy  made  us  some  sport, 
for  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit  and  wit,  and  with  her 
talk  she  made  us  laugh  very  often,  and  yet  the 
jade  managed  her  wit  with  all  the  good  manners 
imaginable. 

Bat  to  shorten  the  story ;  after  supper  he  took 
me  up  into  his  chamber,  where  Amy  had  made  a 
g^ood  fire,  and  there  pulled  out  a  great  many 
papers,  and  spread  them  upon  a  little  table,  and 
then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  after  kissing  me 
very  much,  he  entered  into  a  discourse  of  his 
circomstances,  and  of  mine,  how  they  agreed  in 
some  things  exactly,  for  example,  that  I  was 
abandoned  by  a  husband  in  the  prime  of  my 
youth  and  vigour,  and  he  by  a  wife  in  his  middle 
age,  how  the  end  of  marriage  was  destroyed  by 
the  treatment  we  had  cither  of  us  received,  and 
it  would  be  verv  hard  that  we  should  be  tied  by 
the  formality  of  the  contract,  where  the  essence 
of  it  was  destroyed ;  I  interrupted  him,  and  told 
him  there  was  a  vast  difTerence  between  our  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  that  in  the  most  essential  part, 
namely,  that  he  was  rich  and  I  was  poor,  that  he 
was  above  the  world,  and  I  infinitely  below  it ; 
that  his  circumstances  were  very  easy,  mine 
miserable,  and  this  was  an  inequality  the  most 
essential  that  could  be  imagined.  **  As  to  that, 
my  dear,**  says  he,  "  I  have  taken  such  measures 
as  shall  make  an  equality  still,"  and  with  that  he 
showed  me  a  contract  in  writing,  wherein  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  me  to  cohabit  constantly  with 
me,  to  provide  for  me  in  all  respects  as  a  wife  ; 
and  repeating  in  the  preamble  a  long  account 
of  the  nature  and  reason    of  our   liWng   to- 


gether, and  an  obligation  in  the  penalty  of  7,000£ 
never  to  abandon  me  ;  and  at  fast  showed  me  a 
bond  for  500L,  to  be  paid  to  me,  or  to  my  assigns, 
within  three  months  after  his  death. 

He  read  over  these  things  to  me,  and  then,  m 
a  most  moving,  affectionate  manner,  and  in  words 
not  to  be  answered,  he  said,  "  Now,  my  dear,  is 
not  this  sufficient  ?  can  you  object  anything 
against  it  ?  If  not,  as  I  believe  you  will  not,  then 
let  us  debate  this  matter  no  longer."  >Vith  that 
he  pulled  out  a  silk  purse,  which  had  threescore 
guineas  in  it,  and  threw  it  into  my  lap,  and  con- 
cluded all  the  rest  of  his  discourse  with  kisses  and 
protestations  of  his  love,  of  which  indeed  I  had 
abundant  proof. 

Pity  human  frailty,  you  that  read  of  a  woman 
reduced  in  her  youth  and  prime  to  the  utmost 
misery  and  distress,  and  raised  again  as  above, 
by  the  unexpected  and  surprising  bounty  of  a 
stranger ;  I  say  pity  her  if  she  was  not  able,  after 
all  these  things,  to  make  any  more  resistance. 

However,  1  stood  out  a  little  longer  still ;  I 
asked  him  how  he  could,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, expect  that  I  should  come  into  a  proposal  of 
such  consequence  the  very  first  time  it  was  moved 
to  me  ?  and  that  I  ought,  if  I  consented  to  it,  to 
capitulate  with  him,  that  he  should  never  up- 
braid me  with  easiness,  and  consenting  too  soon. 
He  said,  no;  but  on  the  contrary  he  would 
take  it  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  kindness  I  could 
shew  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  give  reasons  why 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  ordinary  cere- 
mony  of  delay,  or  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  of 
courtship,  which  was  only  to  avoid  scandal ;  but, 
as  this  was  private,  it  had  nothing  of  that  nature 
in  it ;  that  he  had  been  courting  me  some  time, 
by  the  best  of  courtship,  viz.  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me  ;  and  that  he  had  g^ven  testimonies  of 
his  sincere  affection  to  me,  by  deeds,  not  by 
fiattering  trifles,  and  the  usual  courtship  of  words, 
which  were  often  found  to  have  very  little  mean- 
ing ;  that  he  took  me  not  as  a  mistress,  but  as  a 
wife,  and  protested  it  was  dear  to  him  he  might 
lawfully  do  it,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty ; 
and  assured  me,  by  all  that  was  possible  for  an 
honest  man  to  say,  that  he  would  treat  me  as  a 
wife  as  long  as  he  lived;  in  a  word,  he  conquered 
all  the  little  resistance  I  intended  to  make ;  he 
protested  he  loved  me  above  all  the  worid,  and 
begged  I  would  for  once  believe  him ;  that  he 
had  never  deceived  me,  and  never  would,  but 
would  make  it  his  study  to  make  my  life  comfort- 
able and  happy,  and  to  make  me  forget  the 
misery  I  had  gone  through.  I  stood  still  awhile 
and  said  nothing,  but  seeing  him  eager  for  my 
answer,  I  smiled,  and  looking  up  at  him — <*  And 
must  I  then,"  said  I,  "  say  yes,  at  first  asking? 
must  I  depend  upon  your  promise  ?  why,  then," 
says  I,  "  upon  the  faith  of  that  promise,  and  in 
the  sense  of  that  inexpressible  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  me,  you  shall  be  obliged,  and  I  am 
wholly  yours  to  the  end  of  mv  life ;  and  with 
that  I  took  his  hand,  which  held  me  by  the  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  kiss. 

And  thus,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  I  re- 
ceived from  a  man,  was  all  sense  of  religion  and 
duty  to  God,  all  regard  to  virtue  and  honour, 
given  up  at  once,  and  we  were  to  call  one  another 
man  and  wife,  who,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws,  both 
of  God  and  our  country,  were  no  more  than  two 
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adulterers, — in  short,  a  whore  and  a  rogue ;  nor, 
as  I  have  said  above,  was  mj  conscience  silent  in 
it,  though  it  seems  his  was ;  for  I  sinned  with 
open  eyes,  and  thereby  had  a  double  guilt  upon 
me ;  as  I  always  said  his  notions  Were  of  another 
kind,  and  he  either  was  before  of  the  opinion,  or 
argued  himself  into  it,  now  that  we  were  both 
free,  and  might  lawfully  marry. 

But  I  was  quite  of  another  side,  nay,  and  my 
judgment  was  right,  but  my  circumstances  were 
my  temptation ;  the  terrors  behind  me  looked 
blacker  than  the  terrors  before  me;  and  the 
dreadful  argument  of  wanting  bread,  and  being 
run  into  the  horrible  distresses  I  was  in  before, 
mastered  all  my  resolution,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
as  above. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  very  agree- 
ablv  to  me ;  he  was  perfectly  good  humoured, 
and  was  at  that  time  merry ;  then  he  made  Amy 
dance  with  him,  and  I  told  him  I  would  put  Amy 
to  bed  to  him.  Amy  said,  with  all  her  heart, 
she  never  had  been  a  bride  in  her  life ;  in  short, 
he  made  the  girl  so  merry  that  had  he  not  been 
to  lie  with  me  the  tame  night  I  believe  be  would 
have  played  the  fool  with  Amy  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  girt  would  no  more  have  refused  him 
than  I  intended  to  do ;  yet  before  I  had  always 
found  her  a  very  modest  wench  as  any  I  ever  saw 
in  all  my  life ;  but,  in  short,  the  mirth  of  that 
night,  and  a  few  more  such  afterwards,  ruined 
the  girVs  modesty  for  ever,  as  shall  at>pear  by  and 
by  in  its  place. 

So  far  does  fooling  and  toying  sometimes  ga 
that  I  know  nothing  a  young  woman  has  to  be 
more  cautious  of;  so  far  had  this  innocent  girl 
gone  in  jesting  between  her  and  I,  and  in  talking 
that  she  would  let  him  lie  with  her,  if  he  would 
but  be  kinder  to  me,  that  at  last  she  let  him  lie 
with  her  In  earnest ;  and  so  empty  was  I  now  of 
all  principle,  that  I  encouraged  the  doing  it 
almost  before  my  face. 

I  say  but  too  ju?t]y  that  I  was  empty  of  prin- 
ciple, because  as  above  I  had  yielded  to  him,  not 
as  deluded  to  believe  it  lawful,  but  as  overcome 
by  his  kindness,  and  terrified  at  the  fear  of  my 
own  misery  if  he  should  leave  me.  So,  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  with  my  conscience,  as  I  may  say, 
awake,  I  sinned,  knowing  it  to  be  a  sin,  but 
having  no  power  to  resist.  When  this  had  thus 
made  a  hole  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  come  to  such 
a  height  as  to  transgress  against  the  light  of  my 
own  conscience,  I  was  then  fit  for  any  wicked- 
ness, and  conscience  left  off  speaking  when  it 
found  it  could  not  be  heard. 

But,  to  return  to  our  story.  Having  consented 
as  above  to  his  proposal,  we  had  not  much  more 
to  do.  He  gave  me  my  writings,  and  the  bond 
for  my  maintenance  during  his  life,  and  for  five 
hundred  pounds  after  his  death.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  abating  bis  affection  to  me  after- 
wards,  that  two  yean  after  we  were  thus,  as 
he  called  St,  married,   he  made  his  will,  and 

Sve  me  a  thousand  pounds  more,  and  all  my 
Qsehdld  staff,  plate,  ftc,  wliich  was  consider- 
able too. 

Amy  put  us  to  bed,  and  my  new  friend,  I  can- 
not call  him  husband,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
Amj  for  her  fidelity  and  kindness  to  me,  that  he 
paid  her  all  the  arrears  of  her  wages  that  I  owed 
ner,  and  gave  her  five  guineas  over ;  and  had  it 


gone  no  fiirther.  Amy  had  richly  deserved  what 
she  had ;  for  never  was  a  maid  so  true  to  a  mistras 
in  such  dreadful  circumstances  as  I  was  io,  nor 
was  what  followed  more  her  own  fiuilt  (hao 
mine,  who  led  her  almost  into  It  at  first,  and  qdte 
into  it  at  last ;  and  this  may  be  a  brther  testimooj 
what  a  hardness  of  crime  I  was  now  arrived  to, 
which  was  owing  to  the  conviction  that  was  from 
the  beginning  upon  me  that  I  was  a  whore,  not  a 
wifo ;  nor  could  I  ever  frame  my  mouth  to  call 
him  husband,  or  to  say  my  husband  when  1  vat 
speaking  of  him. 

We  lived,  surely,  the  most  agreeable  Efe,  the 
grand  exception  only  excepted,  thai  ever  tiro 
lived  together.  He  was  the  most  obiking  gen- 
tlemanly man,  and  the  most  tender  of  me,  that 
ever  woman  gave  herself  up  to :  nor  was  there 
ever  the  least  interruption  to  our  mutual  kiod> 
ness,  no,  not  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Bat 
I  must  bring  Amy*s  disaster  in  .at  once,  that  I 
mav  have  done  with  her. 

Amy  was  dressmg  me  one  morning,  for  now  I 
had  two  maids,  and  Amy  was  my  duimbennakL 
'*  Dear  madam,"  says  Amy,  "  what,  ain*t  yoo  with 
child  yet?*'—**  No,  Amy,*  says  I,  "nor  any  sen 
of  it" 

**  Law,  madam,"  says  Amy,  "  what  have  yon 
been  doing  ?  Why,  you  have  been  married  a 
year  and  a  half.  1  warrant  you,  master  wooM 
have  got  me  with  child  twice  in  that  thne."—''  It 
may  be  so.  Amy,"  says  I,  "  let  hhn  fry,  cant 
you  ?••— -  No,"  says  Amy,  «  youU  forirfd  it  now; 
before  1  tofd  you  he  should  with  all  my  besrt ; 
but  I  won't  now,  now  he's  aJl  your  own.''—"  0," 
says  I,  "  Amy,  I'll  freely  give  you  my  consent 
It  will  be  nothmg  at  all  to  me.  Nay,  I  will  pot 
you  to  bed  to  him  myself  one  night  or  other,  if  m 
are  wining."— "No,  madam,  no,"  says  Amy, "  not 
now  he's  yours." 

"  Why,  yoo  fool  you,"  says  I,  "  dont  I  tefl 
you  111  put  you  to  bed  to  him  myself.*—'*  Naf, 
nay,**  says  Amy,  "if  you  put  me  to  bed  to  biin,thai 
is  another  case.  I'believe  I  shall  not  rise  a(rain 
very  soon.** — "  111  venture  that,  Amy,"  says  1 

After  supper  that  night,  and  before  we  were 
risen  from  the  table,  1  said  to  him,  Amv  bemg 
by,  "  Hark  ye,  Mr  •^— ,  do  you  know  that  Ton 
are  to  lie  vrith  Amy  to-night  ?  '— **  No,  not  1.' 
says  he;  but  turns  to  Amy,  **  Is  it  so,  Amy?' 
says  he. — "  No,  Sir,"  says  she.  **  Nay,  don't 
say  no,  you  fool.  I^  not  I  promise  to  put  jrou 
to  bed  to  him  ?**  But  the  giri  said  **  No,"  taU 
and  it  passed  off. 

At  night,  when  we  came  to  go  to  bed*  Aof 
came  into  the  chamber  to  undress  me,  snd  her 
master  slipped  into  bed  first ;  then  I  began,  and 
told  him  all  that  Amy  had  said  about  mr  not 
being  with  child,  and  of  her  being  with  child 
twice  in  that  time.  •*  Ay,  Mrs  Amy,**  savs  1»; 
**  I  believe  so  tdo :  come  bather,  and  we  will  try." 
But  Amy  did  not  go.  "  Go,  you  fool,"  say^  ^ 
"  can't  you  ?  Ill  freely  give  you  both  leave." 
But  Amy  would  not  go.  **  Nay,  you  whore," 
says  I,  **  but  you  said,  if  I  would  put  vou  to  bei 
you  would  with  all  your  heart.  **  Anci  with  that 
I  sat  her  down,  pulled  off  her  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  an  her  clothes,  piece  by  piece,  and  led  her  to 
the  bed  to  him.  "  Here,"  says  I,  **  try  what  yoo 
can  do  with  your  maid  Amy.**  She  pulled  back 
a  little,  would  not  let  me  pull  off  her  dothes  at 
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first*  but  it  was  hot  weather,  aod  she  had  not 
maay  clothes  on,  and  particalarly  no  stays  on ; 
and  at  last,  when  she  saw  1  was  in  earnest,  she 
let  me  do  what  I  would.  So  I  fiiirlj  stripped  her, 
and  then  I  threw  onen  the  bed,  nid  thrust  her 
Id. 

I  ne«d  say  no  more.  This  is  enough  to  con- 
▼inee  any  body  that  I  did  not  think  htm  my 
harirand,  and  that  I  had  east  off  all  principle, 
and  dl  modesty,  and  had  effectdally  stmed  cori- 


Amj,  I  dare  say,  began  now  to  repent,  and 
wonid  fain  have  got  out  of  bed  again ;  hot  he  said 
to  her,  **  Nay,  Amy,  yon  see  your  mistress  has 
pnt  yoQ  to  bed,  'tis  all  her  doing,  you  must  bTnme 
her.*  So  he  held  her  fast,  and  the  wench  being 
naked  in  the  bed  with  him,  it  was  too  late  to  look 
back,  so  she  lay  still  and  let  him  do  what  he  would 
with  her. 

Had  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  wife,  you  cannot 
suppose  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  let  my 
hnsoand  lie  with  my  maid,  much  less  before  my 
fiuse,  finr  I  stood  by  all  the  while;  but  as  I 
thought  myself  a  whore,  1  cannot  say  but  that  it 
was  something  designed  in  my  th'oiiffhtflL  that 
my  maid  should  be  a  whore  too,  and  uioald  not 
reproach  me  with  it. 

Amy,  however,  less  vicious  than  I,  was  griev- 
ously out  of  sorts  the  next  morning,  and  cried 
and  took  on  most  vehemently;  that  she  was 
ruined  and  undone,  and  there  was  no  pacifying 
her ;  she  was  a  whore,  a  slut,  and  she  was  un- 
done t  aadooe  I  and  cried  almost  all  day.  I  did 
all  f  oould  to  pacify  her.  *'  A  whoro,**  says  I, 
**  well,  and  am  not  I  a  whore  as  well  as  you  7" 
'*  No, no,"  says  Amy,  "no,  you  are  not,  for  you  are 
married.**—"  Not  I,  Amy,*'says  I, "  I  don*t  pretend 
to  it.  He  may  marry  you  to-morrow,  if  he  will* 
for  anythina  I  could'  do  to  hinder  it  I  am  not 
married.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  anything.** 
Well,  all  did  not  pacify  Amy,  but  she  cried  two 
or  three  days  about  it ;  but  it  vrore  off  by  de- 


But  the  case  differed  between  Amy  and  her 
master  exceedingly;  for  Amy  retained  the  same 
kind  temper  she  always  had :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  was  quite  altered,  ibr  he  hated  her 
beartilj,  and  could,  I  believe,  have  killed  her 
after  it,  and  he  told  me  so,  for  he  thought  this  a 
vile  ac^on ;  whereas  what  he  and  1  hsid  done  he 
was  perfectly  easy  in,  thought  it  just,  and  eft- 
teemed  me  as  much  bis  wife  as  if  vire  had  been 
married  from  our  youth,  and  had  neither  of  us 
known  any  other ;  nay,  he  loved  me,  1  believe,  as 
entirely  as  if  1  had  been  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
Nay,  he  told  me  it  was  true,  in  one  sense, 
that  ha  imd  two  wi? es,  bnt  that  I  was  the 
wife  of  Ui  aflbetton,  the  otiier  the  wife  of  his 


I  was  extremefy  concerned  at  the  aversion  he 
liad  taken  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  used  my  utmost 
skill  to  get  it  altered ;  for  though  he  had,  faideed, 
debauched  the  wendi,  I  knew  that  I  was  the 
principal  occasion  of  it ;  and  as  he  was  the  best 
numoured  man  in  the  worid,  I  never  gave  it  over 
till  1  prevailed  with  him  to  be  easy  with  her,  and 
aa  I  had  now  become  the  de\irs  agent,  to  make 
others  as  wicked  as  myself,  1  brought  him  to  lie 
r  tth  her  again  several  times  after  that,  tOI  at  last. 


as  the  poor  girl  said,  so  ft  happeted,  and  Ae  was 
really  with  chOd. 

She  was  terribly  concerned  at  It,  and  so  was  he 
too.  •*  Come,  my  dear,"  says  I,  «  when  Rachel 
put  her  handmaid  to  bed  to  Jacob,  she  took  the 
children  as  her  own.  Do  not  be  nneasy ;  I  will 
take  the  child  as  my  own.  Had  not  I  a  hand  n< 
the  frolic  of  putting  her  to  bed  to  yon  ?  It  was  my 
fiiult  as  much  as  yonrs.**  So  I  called  Amy,  and 
encouraged  her  too,  and  toM  her  that  I  wonld 
take  care  of  the  child  and  her  too,  and  added  the 
same  argument  to  her.  "  For,*  says  I,  "  Amy,  it 
was  all  my  fiiult ;  did  not  I  drag  yotfr  clothes  off 
your  back,  and  put  you  to  bed  to  him.**  Thus  I 
thai  had,  indeea,  been  the  caose  of  all  the  wick- 
edness between  them,  edeonraged  them  both, 
when  they  had  any  remorse  about  it,  and  rather 
prompted  them  to  go  on  with  it,  than  to  re- 
pent of  It. 

When  Amy  grew  big,  she  went  to  a  place  I 
had  provided  ibr  her,  ttsd  the  ne^hbours  knew 
nothing  but  that  Amy  and  I  Were  parted.  She 
had  a  fine  chOd  indeeid,  a  daughter,  and  we  had 
it  nursed,  and  Amy  came  again  in  about  half  a 
year  to  live  with  her  old  mistress ;  hot  neither 
my  gentleman,  or  Amy  either,  cared  for  playing 
that  game  over  again ;  for,  as  he  said,  the  jade 
might  bring  him  a  house  foil  of  children  to 
keep. 

We  lived  as  merrily  and  as  happily  after  this 
as  could  be  expecteo,  considering  our  circum- 
stances ;  I  mean  as  to  tb6  pretended  marriage, 
&c.;  and  as  to  that  my  sentleman  had  not  the 
least  concern  about  him  lor  It.  But  as  much  as 
I  was  hardened,  and  that  was  as  much  al  I  be- 
lieve ever  any  wicked  creature  was,  vet  I  could 
not  help  it,  there  was  and  would  be  hours  o? 
intervals,  and  of  dark  reflections  which  came 
involuntarily  in,  and  thrust  in  sighs  mto  the 
middle  of  all  my  songs;  and  there  would  be 
sometimes  a  heaviness  of  heart  which  inter- 
mingled itself  with  all  my  joy,  and  which  would 
often  fetch  a  tear  from  my  eye.  And  let  others 
pretend  what  they  will,  1  believe  it  impossible  to 
be  otherwise  with  anybody.  There  can  be  no 
substantial  satisfaction  in  a  life  of  known  wick- 
edness ;  conscience  will  and  does  oilen  break  in 
upon  them  at  particular  times,  let  them  do  what 
they  win  to  prevent  It. 

But  I  am  not  to  preach  bnt  to  relate,  and 
whatever  loose  reflections  were,  and  how  often 
soever  those  dark  intervals  came  on,  I  did  my 
utmost  to  conceal  them  from  him ;  ay,  and  to 
suppress  and  smother  them  too  in  myself;  and  as 
to  outward  appearance,  we  lived  as  cheerfully 
and  as  agreeably  aa  it  was  possible  for  any  conple 
in  the  world  to  live. 

After  I  had  thus  Hved  with  him  somethkig 
above  two  years,  truly  I  foond  myself  wHh  chill 
too;  my  gentleman  was  mlghtHy  pleased  at  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  no  was  In  the 
preparations  he  made  for  me,  and  ft?  my  lying 
m,  which  was,  however,  very  private,  becanse  I 
cared  for  as  ttttle  oompany  aa  possible  i  nor  had 
I  kept  up  my  nelgfabonrly  aequahitanee,  so  that 
1  had  nobody  to  Invite  apoA  stteh  an  oceaakm. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  very  well  fof  a  daughter 
too,  as  well  as  Amy),  but  the  chfla  died  at  sU 
weeks  old,  so  all  that  work  was  to  do  over  again, 
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that  is  to  lay,  the  charge,  the  expense,  the  tra. 
vail,  &C. 

The  next  year  I  mnile  him  amends,  and  brought 
him  a  son,  to  his  areat  satis&ction;  it  was  a 
cbanning  child,  and  did  very  well.  After  this, 
my  hu^and,  as  he  called  himself  came  to  me 
one  eTening,  and  told  me  he  had  a  very  difficult 
thing  happened  to  him,  which  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  in,  or  how  to  resolve  about,  unless  I  would 
make  him  easy;  this  was,  that  he  must  go  over 
to  France  for  about  two  months. 

*«WelI,  my  dear,**  says  I,  ^'and  how  shall  I 
make  you  easy?** 

*'  \Vhy,  by  consenting  to  let  me  go,*  says  he, 
**upon  which  condition,  I  will  tell  you  the  occa- 
sion  of  my  going,  that  you  may  iudge  ^  the 
nccesdty  there  is  for  it  on  my  side;**  then  to 
make  me  easy  in  his  going,  he  told  me  he  would 
make  his  will  before  he  went,  which  should  be  to 
my  full  satisfaction. 

1  told  him  the  last  paK  was  so  Und  that  I 
eould  not  decline  the  first  part,  unless  he  would 
give  me  leave  to  add,  that  If  it  was  not  putting 
him  to  an  extraordinary  expense.  I  would  go  over 
along  with  him. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  this  offer  that  he  told 
me  he  would  give  me  full  satisfaction  for  it,  and 
accept  of  it  too;  so  he  took  me  to  London  with 
him  the  next  day,  and  there  he  made  his  will, 
and  shewed  it  to  me,  and  sealed  it  before  proper 
witnesses,  and  then  gave  it  to  me  to  keep.  In 
this  wQl  he  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  per- 
son that  we  both  knew  very  well,  in  trust,  to  pay 
it,  with  the  interest  fh>m  the  time  of  his  decease, 
to  me  or  my  assigns;  then  he  willed  the  payment 
of  my  jointure,  as  he  called  it,  vis.,  his  bond  of 
a  hundred  pounds  after  his  death ;  also  he  gave 
me  all  my  household  stuff,  plate,  &c. 

This  was  a  most  engaging  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  to  one  under  mv  circumstances;  and  it 
would  have  been  hard,  as  I  told  him,  to  deny 
him  anything,  or  to  ref^  to  go  with  hfan  any 
where.  80  we  settled  everytlnnff  as  well  as  we 
-could,  left  Amy  in  the  house,  and  for  his  other 
business,  which  was  in  jewels,  be  had  two  men 
he  entrusted,  whom  he  had  good  security  for, 
who  managed  for  him,  and  corresponded  with 
him. 

Things  being  thus  concerted,  we  went  away 
to  Prance,  arrived  safe  at  Calais,  and  by  easy 
jovrnles  came  in  eight  da3rs  more  to  Paris,  where 
we  lodged  hi  the  house  of  an  EngHsh  merehant 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  were  very  courteously 
entertained. 

My  gentleman's  business  was  with  some  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold 
some  jewels  of  very  great  value,  and  received 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  specie;   and,  as  he 
told  me  privately,  he  gained  8,000  pistoles  by ; 
his  bergam,  but  would  not  suffer  the  most  in- ' 
timate  friend  be  had  there  to  know  what  hej 
had  received;   for  it  Is  not  so  nfe  a  thing  In 
Puis  to  have  a  great  sum  of  money  in  keep- 
ing as  it  might  be  in  London. 

We  made  this  journey  much  longer  than  we 
intended,  and  my  gentleman  sent  for  one  of  his 
managers  in  London  to  come  over  to  Paris 
with  some  diamonds,  and  sent  him  back  to  Lon- 
don again  to  fetch  more;  then  other  business 
Ibll  into  his  bands  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  began 


to  think  we  should  take  up  oar  constsnt  res- 
dence  there,  which  I  was  not  very  avene  to, 
it  being  my  native  country,  and  I  qwke  tbe 
langua^  p^ectly  well,  so  that  we  looks  good  1 
house  m  Paris,  and  lived  very  well  there;  and 
I  sent  for  Amy  to  come  over  to  me,  for  I  lived 
gallantly,  and  my  gentleman  was  two  or  three 
times  going  to  keep  me  a  coach,  but  I  dedioed 
it,  espednUy  at  Paris;  but  as  they  have  those 
conveniences  by  the  day  there,  at  i  certiin 
rate,  I  had  an  equipu^e  provided  for  me  vheo- 
ever  I  pleased,  and  I  lived  here  in  venr  good 
figure,  and  mi^t  have  lived  higher  if  I  pleawi  I 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  a  dread-  , 
ful  disaster  befel  roe,  which  entirely  anhiogcd 
ail  my  affairs,  and  threw  me  back  bto  tbe  sanK 
state  of  life  that  I  was  in  before;  with  thisooe 
happy  exception,  however,  that  whereas  before 
I  was  poor,  even  to  misery,  now  1  was  not  only 
provided  for,  but  very  rich. 

My  gentleman  had  the  name  in  Paris  for  1 
very  rich  man,  and,  indeed,  he  was  so,  thoogh 
not  so  immensely  rich  as  people  imagined;  bot 
that  which  was  ratal  to  him,  was,  be  generally 
carried  a  shagreen  case  in  his  pocket,  especial!r 
when  he  went  to  court,  or  the  houses  of  any  d 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  badjevels 
of  very  great  value. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  being  to  go  to  Ver. 

sallies  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of ,  be  came 

up  into  my  chiunbcr  in  the  morning,  and  laid  out 
his  jewel  case,  because  he  was  not  goiogto  sln« 
any  jewels,  but  to  get  a  foreign  bill  accepted 
which  he  had  received  from  Amsterdam;  so  ntko 
he  gave  me  the  case,  he  said,  **  My  dear,  I  thbk 
I  need  not  carry  this  with  me,  because  it  may  be 
I  may  not  come  back  tin  night,  snd  it  is  too 
much  to  venture.*'  I  returned,  **Tbeo,  my  dear, 
you  shall  not  go.**  "Why?*' says  he.  «Becjose, 
as  they  are  too  much  for  you,  so  you  arc  too 
much  for  me  to  venture,  and  you  sbsS  not  go, 
unless  you  will  promise  me  not  to  stay  so  as  to 
come  back  in  the  night." 

**  I  hope  there's  no  daoger,**  said  he,  '^sectDg  1 
have  notning  about  me  of  any  value ;  and  there- 
fore, lest  I  should,  take  that  too,"  says  he,  ao<i 
gives  me  his  gokl  watch,  and  a  rich  diimood, 
which  he  had  in  a  ting,  and  always  wore  oo  liis 
finger. 

**  Wen,  but  my  dear."  ays  I,  **yoQ  make  w 
more  uneasy  now  than  before:  if  you  appreheod 
no  danger,  why  do  yon  use  this  caution?  and  if 
yon  apprehend  there  Is  danger,  why  do  yoo  i? 
at  an?" 

*«There  Is  no  danger,"  says  he,  **'dlitiU^ 
stay  late,  and  I  do  not  design  to  do  so." 

*'  Well,  but  promise  me  then  that  roa  «^ 
not,**  says  I,  *«or  else  I  cannot  let  yonga" 

••  I  win  not  indeed,  my  dear,"  says  be,  '-ooles 
I  am  obliged  to  it ;  I  assure  yon  1  do  not  vaXtt^ 
it ;  but  if  I  should,  I  am  not  worth  robbing  v!*' 
for  I  have  nothing  about  me  but  about  wl  ^oki 
hi  my  little  purse,  and  that  Uttle  ring,"  diowingiM 
a  smaU  diamond  ring,  worth  about  ten  or  tvehe 
pistoles,  which  he  put  upon  his  finger,  in  the  roosi 
of  the  rich  one  he  usually  wore. 

I  stni  pressed  him  not  to  stay  late,  and  hf  said 
he  would  not  *'  But  if  I  am  kept  late,"  sayi  ^ 
"  beyond  my  expectatkm,  I  wfll  stay  sU  nigbt,  &^i 
come  next  mondi^."    TUs  seemed  a  very  gtxn 
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caution ;  but  itill  my  rolDd  was  very  uneasy  about 
him,  and  I  told  him  80,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
go ;  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  whot  might  be  the 
^^ason,  but  that  I  had  a  strange  terror  upon  my 
mind  about  his  going,  and  that,  if  he  did  go,  I 
was  persuaded  some  harm  would  attend  him ;  he 
smiled,  and  returned,  '*  Well,  my  dear,  if  it 
should  be  so,  you  are  now  richly  provided  for,  all 
that  I  have  here  I  give  to  you.**  And  with  that 
he  takes  up  the  casket  or  case,  '*  Here,"  says  he, 
I*  hold  your  hand,  there  is  a  good  estate  for  you 
in  this  case ;  if  anything  happens  to  me*it  is  all 
vour  own,  I  give  it  you  for  yourself  ;*'  and  with  that 
he  put  the  casket,  the  tine  ring,  and  his  gold 
watch  al]  into  my  hands,  and  the  key  of  his  sera- 
toire  besides,  adding,  "And  in  my  scrotoire  there 
is  some  money,  it  is  all  your  own." 

I  started  at  him  as  if  I  was  frighted,  for  I  thought 
all  bis  face  looked  like  a  death's  head ;  and  then, 
immediately,  I  thought  I  perceived  his  head  all 
bloody,  and  then  his  clothes  looked  bloody  too, 
and  immediately  it  alP  went  off,  and  he  looked 
as  he  really  did ;  immediately  I  fell  a-ciying,  and 
hung  about  him, — '*  My  dear,"  said  I,  **  I  am 
frighted  to  death,  you  shall  not  go,  depend  upon 
it  some  mischief  will  befal  you."  I  did  not  tell 
him  how  my  vapourish  fancy  had  represented 
him  to  me,  that  l  thought  was  not  proper ;  be- 
sides, he  would  only  have  laughed  at  me,  and 
would  have  gone  away  with  a  jest  about  it ;  but 
I  pressed  him  seriously  not  to  go  that  day,  or,  if 
he  did,  to  promise  me  to  come  home  to  Paris 
a^ain  by  day-tight.  He  looked  a  little  graver 
then  than  he  did  before,  told  me  he  was  not  ap- 
prehensive of  the  least  danger,  but  if  there  was, 
he  would  either  take  care  to  come  in  the  day,  or, 
as  be  said  before,  would  stay  all  night 

But  all  these  promises  came  to  nothing,  for  he 
was  set  upon  in  the  open  day,  and  rwbed  by 
three  men  on  horseback,  masked,  as  he  went ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  it  seems  rifled  him  while 
the  rest  stood  to  stop  the  coach,  stabbed  htm  fai 
the  body  with  a  sword,  so  that  he  died  immedi- 
ately. He  had  a  footman  behind  the  coach,  whom 
they  knocked  down  with  the  tHoek,  or  butt-end 
of  a  carbine.  They  were  supposed  to  kill  him 
because  of  the  disappointment  they  met  with  in 
not  getting  his  case  or  casket  of  diamonds,  which 
they  knew  he  carried  about  him ;  and  this  was 
supposed,  because,  after  they  killed  him,  they 
mode  the  coachman  drive  out  of  the  road  a  long 
way  over  the  heath,  till  tliey  came  to  a  conveni- 
ent place,  where  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  coach 
and  searched  his  clothes  more  narrowly  than 
they  could  do  whOe  he  was  alive. 

But  they  found  nothing  but  his  little  ring,  six 
pistoles,  and  the  value  of  about  seven  livres  in 
small  moneys. 

This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  me,  though  I  can- 
not say  I  was  so  surprised  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  been,  for  aD  the  while  ho  was  gone  my 
mind  was  oppressed  with  the  wei|riit  of  my  own 
thoughts,  and  I  was  so  sure  that  I  should  never 
see  him  any  more,  that  I  thmk  nothing  could  be 
like  it.  The  impresdon  was  so  strong,  that  I 
think  nothing  could  make  so  deep  a  wound  that 
was  imaginary ;  and  I  was  so  dejected  and  dis- 
consolate, that  when  I  received  the  news  of  his 
disaster,  there  was  no  room  for  any  extraordinary 
aHeratien  in  me.   I  cried  all  that  day,  eat  nothing, 


and  only  waited,  as  I  might  say,  to  receive  the 
dismal  news,  which  I  had  brought  to  me  about 
i  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  was  in  a  strange  country,  and  though  I  had  a 

I  pretty  many  acquaintances,  had  but  very  few 

friends  that  I  could  consult  on  this  occasion.    AU 

I  possible  inquiry  was  made  after  the  rogues  that 

I  bad  been  thus  barbarous,  but  nothing  could  be 

I  heard  of  them ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  the  foot- 

,  man  could  make  any  discovery  of  them  by  bis 

description,  for  they  knocked  him  down  iinme- 

diatcly,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was 

done  afterwards.     The  coachman  was  the  only 

man  that  could  say  anything,  and  all  hii  account 

amounted  to  no  more  tiian  this,  that  one  of  them 

had  soldier's  clothes,  but  he  could  not  remember 

the  particulars  of  his  mounting,  so  as  to  know 

what  regiment  he  belonged  to ;  and  as  to  their 

fiices,  that  he  could  know  nothing  o^  because 

they  had  all  of  them  masks  on. 

1  had  him  buried  as  decently  as  tlie  place  would 
permit  a  protestaot  stranger  to  be  buried,  and 
made  some  of  the  scruples  and  difficulties  on  that 
account  easy,  by  the  help  of  money  to  a  certain 
person,  who  went  impudently  to  the  curate  of 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpitius,  in  Paris,  and  told  him, 
that  the  gentleman  tnat  was  killed  was  a  catholic ; 
that  the  thieves  had  taken  from  him  a  cross  of 
gold,  set  with  diamonds,  worth  6,000  livres ;  that 
his  widow  was  a  catholic,  and  had  sent  by  him  60 

crowns  to  the  church  of ,  for  masses  to  be 

said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Upon  all  which, 
though  not  one  word  of  it  was  trae,  he  was 
buri^  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
church. 

I  think  I  almost  cried  myself  to  death  for  him, 
for  I  abandoned  myself  to  all  the  excesses  dt 
grief;  and  indeed  i  loved  him  to  a  degree  inex- 
pressible ;  and  considering  what  kindness  he  had 
shown  me  at  first,  and  how  tenderly  be  had  used 
me  to  the  last,  what  could  I  do  less  ? 

Then  the  manner  of  his  death  was  terrible  and 
frightful  to  me,  and,  above  all,  the  strange  notices 
I  had  of  it  I  had  never  pretended  to  the  seoond- 
ught,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  certainly  if  any 
one  ever  had  sucn  a  thing,  I  had  it  at  this  time, 
for  I  saw  ham  as  plainly  in  all  those  terrible 
shapes  as  above — first,  as  a  skeleton,  not  dead 
only,  but  rotten  and  wasted ;  secondly,  as  killed, 
and  bis  face  bloody;  and  thirdly,  bis  clothes 
bloody,  and  all  within  the  space  of  one  minute, 
or  indeed  of  a  very  few  moments. 

These  things  amazed  me,  and  I  was  a  good 
while  as  one  stupid ;  however,  after  some  time  I 
began  to  recover  and  look  into  my  affairs.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  not  to  be  left  in  distress  or  in 
danger  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  besides 
what  he  had  put  into  my  hands  fairly  in  his  life- 
time, which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
value^  I  found  above  700  pistoles  in  gold  in  his 
scnitoire,  of  which  he  had  givcii  me  the  key ;  and 
I  found  foreign  bills  accepted  for  about  12,000 
livres,  so  tha^  in  a  word,  I  found  myself  possessed, 
of  almost  10,000^  sterling  in  a  very  few  days  after 
the  disaster. 

The  first  thing  I  did  upon  this  occasion  was  to 
send  a  letter  to  my  maid,  as  I  still  called  her. 
Amy,  wherein  I  gave  her  an  account  of  my  dis- 
aster, how  my  huslMind,  as  she  called  him  (for^  I 
never  called  him  so)  was  murdered ;  and  as  I  did 
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not  kawr  b<wr  hfa  whti^M,  ar  bit  wife*!  ftisMhy 
mjglit  •el  awm  UmI  oocarion,  loidered  k«r  to  «m* 
vev  away  au  tho  plato^  Unoo,  and  other  tlilogi  of 
viIiM,  and  to  Monro  tlioni  ia  a  penoii*s  Mndf 
that  I  dirociod  hor  to,  and  then  to  mU  or  ditpooo 
of  tho  fomttaro  of  the  hooiOb  if  ihe  could,  and  eo, 
without  aoquaintiug  anybody  with  tho  reason  of 
her  foingi  withdraws  lending  notice  to  hit  head 
nMnager  aft  London,  that  the  honae  was  onittad 
by  the  tenantt  and  they  might  cone  and  take 
poeieeiiinn  of  it  for  tho  oiectttnn.  Amy  was  eo 
detterona,  and  did  her  woii  ao  nhnbly*  that  she 
gutted  the  bouses  and  sent  the  key  to  the  said 
manager,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  the 
misfortune  that  befd  theh'  master. 

Upon  their  receiving  the  sur|irishig  news  of 
Us  death,  tho  head  manager  came  o?er  to  Paris, 
and  came  to  the  honae ;  I  made  no  acrupie  of 
calling  myself  MadaaM  »  the  widow  of 

Monsieur ,  the  English  jeweDer ;  and  as  I 

spoke  French  naturaliy,  I  did  not  let  him  know 
but  that  I  waa  his  wUe,  amrried  in  FVanoe^  and 
that  I  had  not  heard  that  he  had  any  wife  hi 
England,  but  pretended  to  bo  surprised,  and  ea^ 
daksod  againat  him  for  ao  baae  an  action ;  and 
that  I  had  good  Menda  in  Mcton,  where  I  was 
bom,  who  would  take  care  to  have  jnatico  done 
me  in  Enriand  out  of  hia  eatatcu 

I  should  have  obeerved  that,  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  public,  of  a  man  befaig  murdered,  and 
that  he  wea  a  jeweller,  foaae  did  me  the  fo. 
vour  to  pnbliah  preesntly,  that  he  waa  robbed 
of  hi»  casket  of  jewels»  which  ho  always  carried 
ebont  hiaa.  I  oonAnned  this,  among  mv  daily 
lameutations  for  his  disaster,  and  added,  tnat  bie 
had  with  him  a  ine  diamond  ring,  wUoh  he  was 
known  to  wear  frequentiv  about  bim,  valued  at 
100  pistoles^  a  gold  watch,  and  a  groat  quantity 
of  diamonda  of  Ineatlmahle  value  in  his  eesket ; 
whkh  jewob  he  was  earning  to  the  Prince  of 
» to  show  some  of  them  to  him ;  and  the 
prince  owned  that  he  had  snoken  to  him  to  bring 
somoanchjewela.  to  let  Idmeeethenk  But  I 
aordy  repented  thb  port  aftanrards,  as  you  shall 
hoar. 

This  mmonr  put  an  end  to  aB  inquiry  after  his 
Jewele,  his  ring,  or  Ua  waftchs  and  as  for  the  700 
|Hstolea,that  laeeured.  For  the  bills  that  were 
in  hand,  I  owned  I  had  them,  but  that  aa»  I  said, 
I  brought  my  huibend  aO^OOO  Uvree  portion,  I 
dahned  tho  said  bOls^  whfoh  oaino  not  to  above 
12,000  livres,  for  my  amende;  and  this,  with  the 
plate,  and  the  honsehoUl  stull^  wss  the  principal 
of  all  hta  estate  which  they  could  coom  at.  Aa 
to  the  foreign  bill,  which  be  waa  goh^  to  Ver- 
aailles  to  get  aooaptod,  it  waa  really  lost  with  him  I 
but  hia  manager  who  had  rendtted  the  bill  to  bias, 
bv  way  of  Aautordam,  bfinging  over  the  aeoond 
mil,  the  asonejr  waa  aaved,  aa  they  call  it,  whieb 
would  otherwbe  havo  boon  alaa  gene » the  thieves 
who  robbed  and  maudered  bim,  were  to  bo  aura 
aftald  to  asnd  nybody  tn  get  the  bill  aooepted, 
for  that  wouhl  uadinbtadly  have  discovered  tneaa. 

By  this  time  my  aaald  Amy  was  arrived,  and 
she  gave  me  an  account  of  her  managaasent,  and 
how  aha  had  aecurad  avarythfatgt  nnd  that  she 
had  quittodtho  honee,  and  cent  the  key  to  the 
head  manager  of  hie  bnaineas,  and  let  me  know 
how  nmch  aim  nnde  of  avarythfaig,  very  punc- 
tually and  hooeatly. 


I  ahonld  have  obaorfed,  in  the  aooooat  of  Ui 
dwdllog  wtth  AM  ao  long  at  — — ,  that  he  never 
pawed  for  anything  thm  but  a  lodger  fa  the 
imiiae ;  and  though  ho  waa  Isndlord,  tbst  did  aot 
alter  tho  cassL  Sothatat  his  death,  Amy  coniBg 
to  quit  the  houaob  and  give  then  the  key,  there 
waa  no  aflnity  between  that  end  the  esse  of  their 
master  who  was  nowly  killed. 

I  got  good  advice  at  Paris  from  an  endoeiit 
lawyer,  a  couneeOor  of  tho  pariiament  there,  isd 
laying  my  caae  before  hias,  be  directed  aw  to 
make  a  procem  in  dower  upon  the  felsfte,lff 
making  good  my  new  fortune  upon  mstriaionT, 
which  accordingly  I  did;  and,  opon  the  whole, 
the  manager  went  baok  to  England  well  latisfled 
that  he  had  gotten  the  unaMpted  faffl  ef  ei- 
change,  which  waa  lor  two  tbousaod  ftvehaadred 
pounds,  with  sobm  other  thii^  which  together 
amounted  to  seventeen  thouaand  livres;  aadthos 
I  got  rid  of  him. 

I  WM  vialted  with  great  dviUtv  on  thh  «i 
oocaaion  of  tho  lorn  of  my  hasbsad,  as  they 
thought  hin^  by  a  great  many  ladiea  of  quality. 
And  the  Prince  of  — ^  to  whom  it  was  reported 
he  was  carryh«  the  jewela,  sent  his  gentteoun 
with  a  hsBdsome  oompUment  of  condolenee  to 
me;  and  hia  gantleaaan,  whether  with  orwithoot 
order,  Mnted  aa  if  hia  highneas  did  iatead  to 
have  viaited  me  hfansdC  but  that  some  acddent, 
which  he  aaade  a  long  story  oA  had  prevented 
Urn. 

By  the  concourse  of  ladies  and  others  thii 
thus  came  to  viait  nse^  I  began  tobemudikDOini; 
and  aa  I  did  not  foiget  to  aot  myself  out  with  iD 
poesible  advantage,  oonaldeilDg  the  dresi  of  i 
widow,  which  in  those  daya  waa  a  most  frightial  , 
thinff ;  I  say,  aa  I  did  this  from  my  own  vanitT,  | 
for  I  waa  not  Ignorant  that  I  vraa  very  hand- 
aomo  I  I  aay,  on  thia  aocount  I  waa  soon  nude 
yvy  public,  and  waa  known  by  the  name  of  k 
Ua$  vmm  it  PpmSsu,  or  the  pretty  widow  of , 
Poictott.    Aa  Iwaavery  wellpleaBedtoseeiBy- 
aelf  thus  handaomely  need  in  my  afflietioe,  it 
soon  dried  up  aB  my  tears ;  and  though  I  ap- 
peared aa  a  widow,  yet,  aa  we  eay  in  Engkaad,  H 
was  a  widow  comforted.     I  took  care  to  let  the 
bdies  eee^  that  I  knew  how  to  receive  then,  end 
that  I  waa  not  at  a  lom  how  tn  behave  to  any  o( 
them;  and  hi  sbert  I  began  to  be  very  popuhr 
there ;  but  I  had  an  occasion  afterwards  which 
made  Bse  deoline  that  kind  of  managemcoti  as 
yon  shall  hear  nreeently. 

About  fbur  daya  after  I  had  received  the  eoai- 
pliments  ef  condelcnoe  from  tho  Prinee  -.^,1he 
gentleman  he  had  aent  before  came  to  teD  me 
that  his  higfanem  was  coming  to  give  me  a  vist 
I  was  faideed  surprised  at  that,  and  perfecfly  st  a 
loas  how  to  behave.  However,  as  there  wsa  oo 
ramr  iy,  I  prepared  to  roodvw  him  aa  I  eoold. 
h  waa  not  many  nUnutes  after,  but  ho  was  at  the 
door,  and  came  In,  introduced  by  his  own  gca 
tleman»  aa  abOTe»  and  afterwarda  by  my  wobmb 
Amy. 

He  trettod  me  with  abundance  of  ctvifity,  sad 
condoled  handsomely  the  lom  of  my  huaband,  sad 
hkewlae  the  manner  of  it.  He  told  me  be  aa- 
derstood  he  waa  condng  to  VenaiDea  to  MnasK 
to  show  him  some  jewebi  that  it  waa  tree 
that  he  hml  disooursed  with  bun  about  jewdi. 
but  could  not  bni^tfaie  how  any  vUlauia  riioold 
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howr  of  his  coming  at  that  tfane  with  them; 
that  he  bad  not  ordered  him  to  attend  whh  them 
I  at  Venafll€s,  but  told  him  that  he  would  come  to 
Puis  by  such  a  day,  so  that  he  was  no  way  ac- 
cetsary  to  the  diasster.     I  told  htm  gravely  I 
knew  very  well  that  all  his  hq^hness  had  said 
of  that  put  was  true:  that  these  viUains  knew 
kls  profession,  and  knew,  do  doubt,  that  he  al- 
ways carried  a  casket  of  jewels  about  Um,  and 
that  he  always  wore  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger 
worth  a  hundred  pistdes,  which   report  had 
a^igoifled  to  five  hundred ;  and  that  u  he  had 
been  going  to  anv  other  place,  it  would  have 
been  Uie  same  thing.     After  this  his  highness 
rose  up  to  go,  and  told  me  he  had  resolved  how- 
e\'er  to  make  me  some  reparation ;  and  with  these 
woitls  put  a  silk  purse  into  my  hand  with  a  hun- 
d.*ed  pntoles,  and  told  me  he  would  make  me  a 
fbrther  compliment  of  a  small  pension,  which  his 
grnUeman  would  inform  me  of. 

You  may  be  sure  I  behaved  with  a  due  sense 
of  so  much  goodness,  and  offered  to  kneel  to  kiss 
his  hand,  but  he  took  me  up  and  saluted  me,  hnd 
mxi  down  again  (though  berore  he  made  as  if  he 
was  going  awayX  making  me  sit  down  by  him. 

He  then  b^an  to  talk  with  me  more  familiarly ; 
toM  me  he  hoped  I  was  not  left  in  bad  oircom- 

stances ;  that  Air was  reputed  to  be  very 

rich,  and  that  he  had  gained  lately  great  sums 
by  some  jewels,  and  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  I 
had  s^l  a  fortune  agreeable  to  the  condition  I 
had  lived  in  before. 

I  replied,  with  some  tears  which  I  confess 

were  a  little  forced,  that  I  believed  if  Mr 

had  lived,  we  should  have  been  out  of  danger 
of  want,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
the  loss  which  I  had  sustained,  besides  that  ot 
the  life  of  my  husband.  That,  by  the  opinion 
of  tlu>se  that  knew  something  of  his  aflhirs,  and 
of  what  value  the  jewels  were  which  he  intended 
to  have  shown  to  his  highness,  he  could  not  have 
lew  about  him  than  the  value  of  a  huodredjthou- 
sand  Uvres.  That  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  me,  and 
to  his  whole  family,  especially  that  they  should  be 
lost  in  such  a  manner. 

His  highness  returned,  with  an  air  of  concern, 
that  he  was  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  hoped,  if  I 
setUed  in  Paris,  I  might  find  ways  to  restore  my 
fortune ;  at  the  same  time  he  complimented  me 
upon  my  being  very  handsome,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  can  it,  and  that  I  coukl  not  fail  of  admirers. 
I  stood  up  and  humbly  thanked  his  highness,  but 
told  him  I  had  no  expectations  of  that  kind ;  that 
I  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land, to  look  after,  my  husband's  effects  there, 
which  I  was  told  were  considerable ;  but  that  I 
did  not  know  what  justice  a  poor  stranger  would 
get  among  them ;  and  as  for  Paris,  my  fortune 
being  so  impaired,  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but 
to  go  back  to  Poictou  to  my  friends,  where  some 
of  my  relations,   I  hoped,  might  do  somethfaig 
for  rae,  and  added,  that  one  of  my  brothers  was 
an  abbot  at  — ^  nev  Poictiers. 

He  stood  up,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led 
me  to  a  large  looking-glass  which  made  up  the 
pier  in  the  front  of  the  pulour,  **  Look  there, 
madam,**  said  he,  ''is it  fit  that  that  foce,"  pohiting 
to  my  figure  in  the  glass,  **  should  go  back  to 
Poictoo?  No,  madam,**  says  he,  ''stay  and 
make  some  gentleman  of  quality  happy»  that 


mi^  in  return  make  vou  forget  all  your  sorrows; ' 
and  with  that  he  took  me  in  his  anns,  and  kissing 
me  twice,  told  me  be  wosdd  see  me  again,  but 
with  less  ceremony. 

Some  Httie  time  after  this,  but  the  same  day, 
his  gentieman  came  Xo  me  again,  and  with  great 
ceremony  and  respeot,  delivmd  me  a  black  box 
tied  with  a  scarlet  ribband,  and  sealed  with  a 
noble  ooat  of  arms,  which  I  suppose  was  the 
prince*s.  There  was  in  it  a  grant  from  his  high, 
ness,  or  an  assignment,  I  know  not  which  to  call 
it,  with  a  warrant  to  his  banker  to  pay  me  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  during  my  stay  in  Pari^ 
as  the  widow  of  Monsieur  — -^  the  jeweller,  meo- 
tionmg  the  horrid  murder  of  my  late  husband  as 
the  occasion  of  it,  as  above. 

I  received  it  with  great  submission,  and  expres- 
sions of  being  infinitely  oblkred  to  his  master,  and 
of  my  showing  myself  on  all  occasions  his  high- 
ness*s  most  obedient  servant  i  and  after  'giving 
my  most  humble  duty  to  his  highness,  with  the 
utmost  acknowledgements  of  the  obligation,  &c. 
I  went  to  a  little  cabinet,  and  taking  out  some 
money,  which  made  a  little  sound  in  taking  it 
out,  offered  to  give  him  five  pistoles. 

He  drew  back,  but  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  told  me  he  humbly  thanked  me,  but  that  he 
durst  not  take  aforthinig ;  that  his  highness  would 
take  it  so  ill  of  him,  he  was  sure  be  would  never 
s^e  his  face  more ;  but  that  be  would  not  fail  to 
acquaint  his  highness  what  respect  I  had  offered; 
and  added,  **  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  are  more 
in  the  good  graces  of  my  master,  the  Prince  of 

,  than  you  are  aware  of;  and  t  believe  yoa 

will  hear  more  of  him.** 

Now  I  began  to  understand  hfan,  and  resolved 
if  his  highness  did  come  again,  he  should  see  me 
under  no  disadvantage,  if  f  could  help  it.  I  told 
him,  if  his  highness  did  me  the  honour  to  see  me 
agam,  I  hoped  he  wouki  not  let  me  be  surprised 
as  I  was  before ;  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  Uttie  notice  of  it,  and  would  be  obUged  to 
him  if  he  would  procure  it  me.  He  iM  me,  he 
was  very  sore  that  when  his  hiffhness  intended 
to  visit  me,  he  should  be  sent  boore,  to  give  me 
notice  of  it,  and  that  he  would  give  me  as  much 
warning  of  it  as  possible. 

He  came  several  times  after  thl%  on  the  same 
errand,  that  is,  about  the  settiement,  the  grant 
requiring  several  things  yet  to  be  done,  for  making 
it  payabfe  vrithout  going  every  time  to  the  prince 
again  for  a  tnth  warrant  The  particulars  of  this 
pert  I  did  not  understand  j  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  which  was  above  two  months,  the  gen- 
tleman came  one  afternoon,  and  said  his  highness 
designed  to  visit  me  in  the  evening ;  but  desired  | 
to  be  admitted  without  ceremony. 

I  prepared  not  my  rooms  only,  but  myself;  and 
when  he  came  in  thera  was  nobody  appealed  in 
the  house  but  his  gentleman  and  my  maid  Amy, 
and  of  her  I  bid  the  gentleman  acquaint  his  high- 
ness that  she  was  an  English  woman ;  that  she 
did  not  understand  a  woi^  of  French,  and  that 
she  was  one  also  that  might  be  trusted. 

When  he  came  into  my  room,  I  fell  down  at 
his  fset,  before  he  could  come  to  salute  me,  and 
with  words  that  I  had  prepared  fhll  of  duty  and 
respect,  thanked  him  for  his  bounty  and  gooKlness 
to  a  poor  desolate  woman,  oppressed  under  the 
weight  of  so  terrible  a  disaster,  and  refused  to 
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rise  tOl  he  would  aDow  me  the  boDour  to  kin  his 

hand. 

**  Levtz-wntM  done,**  says  the  prince,  taking  me 
in  hii  armi,  **  I  desifpi  more  favours  for  you  than 
this  trifle  ;**  and  woSig  on.  he  added,  *«  you  shall 
for  the  future  And  a  friend  where  you  did  not 
look  for  it,  and  I  resolve  to  let  you  see  how  kind 
I  can  be  tn  one  who  is  to  me  the  most  agreeable 
creature  on  earth." 

I  was  dressed  in  a  kfaid  of  half  mourning,  had 
turned  oiT  my  weeds,  and  my  head,  though  I  had 
yet  no  ribbands  nor  lace,  was  so  dressed  as  £uled 
not  to  set  me  out  with  advantage  enough,  for  I 
began  to  understand  his  meaning:  and  the  prince 
professed  I  was  the  most  beaudful  creature  on 
earth.  "  And  where  have  I  lived,"  says  he, "  and 
how  ill  have  I  been  served  that  I  should  never  till 
now  be  shown  the  finest  woman  in  France  ?** 

This  was  the  way  In  all  the  worid  the  most 
likely  to  break  in  upon  my  virtue  if  I  had  been 
mistress  of  any,  for  1  was  now  become  the  vainest 
creature  upon  earth,  and  particulariy  of  my 
beanty,  which,  as  other  people  admired,  so  I  be- 
came every  day  more  foolishly  in  love  with  my- 
self than  before. 

He  said  some  very  kind  things  to  me  after  this, 
and  sat  down  with  me  for  an  hour  or  more,  when 
getting  up*  and  calling  his  gentleman  by  name, 
he  threw  open  the  door.  «*  A  hoirt,**  says  he, 
upon  which  his  gentleman  immediately  brought 
up  a  little  table  covered  with  a  flue  damask  cloth, 
the  table  no  bigger  than  he  could  bring  in  Us 
two  hands,  but  upon  it  was  set  two  decanters, 
one  of  champagne  and  the  other  of  water,  six 
silverplates,  and  a  service  of  fine  sweetmeats  in 
fine  Chhia  dishes,  on  a  set  of  rings  standing  up 
about  twenty  inches  high,  one  above  another. 
Below  were  three  roasted  partridges  and  a  quail. 
As  soon  as  his  gentleman  had  set  it  all  down,  he 
ordered  him  to  withdraw.  *' Now,**  says  the 
prince,  '*  I  intend  to  sup  with  you.** 

When  he  bad  sent  away  his  gentleman,  I  stood 
up  and  offered  to  wait  on  his  highness,  while  he 
eat,  but  he  positively  refhsed,  and  told  roe,  **  No, 
to-morrow  you  shall  be  the  widow  of  Monsieur 

,  the  jeweller,  but  to-night  you  shall  be  my 

mistress.  Therefore,  sit  here,**  says  he,  *«and 
eat  with  me,  or  I  will  get  up  and  serve.** 

I  would  then  have  called  up  my  woman  Amy, 
but  I  thought  that  would  not  be  proper  neither; 
so  I  made  my  excuse  that  since  hb  highness 
would  not  let  his  own  servant  wait,  I  would  not 
presume  to  let  mv  woman  come  up ;  but  if  he 
would  please  to  let  me  wait,  it  would  be  my 
honour  to  fill  his  higfaness's  wine;  but,  as  before, 
he  wouki  by  no  means  allow  me.  So  we  sat  and 
eat  together. 

ri"Now,  madam,**  says  the  prince,  "give  me 
leave  to  lay  aside  my  character ;  let  us  talk  to- 
gether with  the  fMlom  of  equals ;  my  quality 
sets  me  at  a  distance  from  you,  and  makes  )'ou 
ceremonious;  your  beauty  exalts  you  to  more 
than  an  equality.  I  must  then  treat  you  as  lovers 
do  their  mistresses,  but  I  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  how  agreeable 
you  are  to  roe,  how  I  am  surprised  at  your  beauty, 
and  resolve  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  be  hoppy 
with  you.*' 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  him  for  a  aood 
while,  but  bhished,  and  looking  up  towards  nim. 


said  I  was  already  made  happy  m  the  favour  of  a 
person  of  such  rank,  and  hadnothiqgioMkof 
his  highness  but  that  he  would  bdieve  me  isfi. 
nitely  obliged. 

After  he  had  eaten,  he  poured  the  sweetmeaU 
into  my  lap;  and  the  wine  being  out,  hecsllod 
his  gentleman  again  to  take  away  the  table,  who, 
at  first,  only  took  the  dolh  and  the  rensfauor 
what  was  to  eat,  away ;  and  laying  aaotber  doth, 
set  the  table  on  one  side  of  the  room  with  aaoUe 
service  of  plate  on  It,  worth  at  least  aOO  piitQiei. 
Then,  having  set  the  two  decanters  agaia  npoa 
the  table,  filled,  as  before,  he  withdrew,  for  I 
found  the  fellow  understood  bis  bnsineii  very 
well,  and  his  lord*s  business  too. 

About  half  an  hour  afiter,  the  prince  told  m 
that  I  oflTered  to  wait  a  Uttle  before,  but  U  I 
would  now  take  the  trouble,  he  would  give  me 
leave  to  give  him  some  wine ;  so  I  went  to  the 
table,  filled  a  gloss  of  wine,  and  brought  it  to  him 
on  a  fine  salver,  which  the  glasses  stood  on,  and 
brought  the  bottle  or  decanter  of  water  ia  my 
other  hand,  to  mix  it  as  he  thought  fit 

He  smiled,  and  bid  roe  look  on  that  iaher, 
which  I  did,  and  admired  it  much,  for  It  wai  a 
very  fine  one  indeed.  **  You  may  see,'*  ind  be, 
"  I  resolve  to  ha\*e  more  of  your  company,  for  my 
servant  shall  leave  you  that  plate  for  my  oie."  I 
told  him  I  believed  his  highness  wouki  not  tike 
it  HI  that  I  was  not  furnished  fit  to  entertam  a 
person  of  his  rank,  and  that  I  would  take  great 
care  of  it,  and  value  myself  infinitely  upon  the 
honour  of  his  highness*s  visit. 

It  now  began  to  grow  late,  and  he  began  to 
take  notice  of  it.  'But,"  says  he,  **1  cannot 
leave  you ;  have  you  not  a  spare  lodging  for  one 
night?  I  told  him  I  had  but  a  homely  lodging 
to  entertain  such  a  guest.  He  said  aometbiog 
exceeding  kind  on  that  head,  but  not  fit  to  re- 
peat, adding,  that  my  company  would  make  bim 
amends. 

About  midnight  he  sent  bis  gentleman  on  an 
errand,  afker  telliog  him  aloud  that  be  intended 
to  atay  here  all  night.  In  a  little  time  bb  geo- 
tieroan  brought  him  a  night-gown,  alippen,  two 
caps,  a  neckcloth,  and  shirt,  which  he  cave  me 
to  carry  into  his  chamber,  and  sent  his  man 
home;  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said  I  aboold  do 
him  the  honour  to  bo  hfe  chamberlain  of  the 
household  and  bis  drnser  also.  1  smiled,  and 
told  him  I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait 
on  him  upon  all  occasions. 

About  one  in  the  morning,  while  his  gentleman 
was  yet  with  him,  I  beeped  leave  to  witbdnw, 
supposing  he  would  go  to  bed ;  but  he  took  the 
hint,  and  said,  *'  1  am  not  goiog  to  bed  yet,  pra) 
let  me  see  you  again." 

I  took  tUs  time  to  undress  me,  and  to  oomc 
in  a  new  dress,  whidi  was  in  a  manner  urn  Si- 
httbiUet  but  so  fine,  and  all  about  roe  so  dean 
and  so  agreeable,  that  he  seemed  surprised.  **  1 
thought,**  says  be,  **you  could  not  have  drtntA 
to  more  advantage  than  you  had  done  before ; 
but  now,"  says  he,  "you  chann  me  a  thouaand 
times  more,  if  that  be  possible." 

"  It  is  only  a  loose  habit,  my  lord,**  aaid  I. 
**that  I  may  the  better  wait  on  your  highness.*' 
He  pulled  mo  to  bim.  "  Your  are  perfectly  obHg- 
ing,^  says  he,  '^and,**  sitting  on  the  bed-stdc,  **nov 
you  shall  be  a  princess,  and  know  what  it  is  to 
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oblige  the  most  grateful  man  alive : "  and,  with 
that,  he  took  me  in  his  anns.  I  can  go  no  fur. 
ther  in  tho  imrticulars  of  what  passed  at  that 
time,  hot  it  ended  in  this,  that,  in  short,  I  lay 
with  him  all  that  night. 

1  have  given  you  the  whole  detail  of  this  story 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  black  scheme  of  the  way  how 
unh^py  women  are  mined  by  great  men ;  for 
though  poverty  and  want  is  an  irresistible  tempt, 
atioo  to  the  poor,  vanity  and  great  things  are  as 
irresistible  to  others.  To  be  courted  by  a  prince, 
and  by  a  prince  who  was  first  a  beneactor  and 
then  an  admirer;  to  bo  called  handsome,  the 
finest  woman  in  France,  and  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  fit  for  the  bed  of  a  prince ;  these  are 
things  a  woman  must  have  no  vanity  in  her,  nay, 
no  corruption  in  her,  that  is  not  overcome  by  it; 
and  my  case  was  such  that,  as  before,  I  had 
enough  of  both. 

I  had  now  no  poverty  attending  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  mistress  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
before  the  prince  did  anything  ibr  me.  Had  I 
been  mistress  of  my  resolution;  had  I  been  less 
obUgfaig*  and  rejeeted  the  first  attack,  all  had 
been  sale ;  but  my  virtue  was  lost  before,  and 
the  devil,  who  had  found  the  way  to  break  in 
upon  me  by  one  temptation,  easOy  mastered  me 
now  by  another ;  and  I  gare  myself  up  to  a  per- 
son,  wiio,  though  a  man  of  high  dignity,  was  yet 
the  most  tempting  and  obliging  that  ever  I  met 
with  hi  mr  liie. 

"  I  had  the  same  particulars  to  insist  upon  here 
with  the  prince  as  I  had  with  my  gentleman  be- 
fore, I  hesitated  much  at  consenting  at  first 
asking,  but  the  prince  told  me  princes  did  not 
court  like  other  men;  that  they  brought  more 
powerfiil  arguments ;  and  he  very  prettily  added, 
that  they  were  sooner  repulsed  than  otKer  men, 
and  ought  to  be  sooner  complied  with ;  inttmat. 
ing,  though  very  genteely,  that  after  a  woman 
had  positively  relltued  him  once,  he  could  not, 
like  other  men,  wait  with  importunities  and 
stratagems,  and  laying  long  sieges ;  but  as  such 
men  as  he  stormed  warmly,  so,  if  repulsed,  they 
made  no  second  attacks:  and,  indeed,  it  was 
reasonable;  for  as  it  was  below  their  rank  to  be 
long  battering  a  woman's  constancy,  so  they  ran 
greater  hazards  in  being  exposed  in  their  amours 
than  other  men  did. 

I  took  tliis  for  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  told 
hia  highness  that  I  had  the  same  thoughts  in  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  his  attacks ;  for  that  his 
person  and  his  arguments  were  irresistible;  that 
a  person  of  his  rank,  and  a  munificence  so  un. 
bounded,  could  not  be  withstood ;  that  no  \'irtue 
was  proof  against  him,  except  such  as  was  able 
to  suffer  martyrdom ;  that  I  thought  it  impossible 
I  could  be  overcome,  but  that  now  I  found  it 
impossible  I  should  not  be  overcome;  that  so 
much  goodness,  joined  with  so  much  greatness, 
would  have  conquered  a  saint ;  and  that  I  con- 
fosa  he  had  the  victory  over  me,  by  a  merit  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  conquest  he  had  made. 

He  made  roe  a  most  obliging  answer;  told  me 
abundance  of  fine  things,  which  still  flattered  mv 
vanity,  till  at  last  I  began  to  have  pride  eQough 
to  believe  him,  and  fancied  myself  a  fit  mistress 
tor  a  prince. 

As  1  had  thus  given  the  prince  the  last  favour, 
and  he  had  all  the  freedom  with  me  that  it  was 


possible  for  me  to  grant,  so  he  gave  me  leave  to 
use  as  much  freedom  with  him  another  way,  and 
that  was  to  have  everything  of  him  I  thought  fit 
to  command ;  and  yet  I  did  not  ask  of  him  with 
an  air  of  avarice,  as  if  I  was  greedOv  making  a 
pennv  of  him,  but  I  managed  him  with  such  art 
that  he  genexally  anticipated  my  demands.  He 
onlv  requested  of  roe  that  I  would  not  tUnk  of 
taking  another  house,  as  I  had-  intimated  to  his 
highness  I  faitended  to  do,  not  thmking  it  good 
enough  to  receive  his  visits  hi ;  but  he  said  my 
house  was  the  most  convenient  that  could  posii> 
biy  be  found  in  all  Paris  for  an  amour,  especially 
for  him,  having  a  way  out  into  three  streets,  and 
not  overlooked  by  any  neighbours,  so  that  he 
could  pass  and  repass  without  obser\-ation ;  for  one 
of  the  back  ways  opened  into  a  narrow  dark  alley, 
which  alley  was  a  thoroughfare  or  passage  out 
of  one  street  into  another ;  and  any  person  that 
went  in  or  out'  by  the  door  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  see  that  there  was  nobody  following  him 
in  the  alley  before  he  went  in  at  the  door.  Tliis 
request  I  knew  was  reasonable,  and  therefore  I 
assured  him  I  would  not  change  my  dwelling, 
seehig  his  highness  did  not  think  it  too  mean  for 
me  to  receive  him  in. 

He  also  desired  me  that  I  would  not  take  any 
more  ser\-ants,  or  set  up  any  equipage,  at  least 
for  the  present ;  for  that  it  would  then  be  imme-  ] 
diatelv  concluded  I  had  been  left  very  rich,  and 
then  1  should  be  thronged  with  the  impertinence 
of  admirers,  who  would  be  attracted  by  the  mo- 
ney, as  well  as  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  widow, 
and  he  should  be  fi*equently  interruptMi  in  his 
visits ;  or  that  the  world  would  conclude  I  was 
maintained  bv  somebody,  and  would  be  indetk- 
tigable  to  find  out  the  person  ;  so  that  he  should 
have  spiA  peeping  at  nim  every  time  he  went 
out  or  in,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  disap- 
point ;  and  that  he  should  presently  have  it  talked 
over  all  the   toilets  in  Paris  that  the  Prince 

de had  got  the  jeweller's  widow  for  a  mis. 

tress. 

This  was  too  just  to  oppose,  and  I  made  no 
scruple  to  tell  his  highness  that  since  he  had 
stooped  8o  low  as  to  make  me  his  own,  he  ought 
to  have  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world ;  that  I 
was  all  his  own;  that  I  would  take  all  the  mea> 
sures  he  should  please  to  direct  me  to  avoid  the 
impertinent  attacks  of  others;  and  that,  if  he 
thought  fit,  I  would  be  wholly  within  doors,  and 
have  it  given  out  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
England  to  solicit  my  aflUrs  there,  after  my  bus- 
band's  misfortunes,  and  that  I  was  not  expected 
there  again  for  at  least  a  year  or  two.  This  he 
liked  very  well,  only  he  said  that  he  would  by 
no  means  have  me  confined  s  that  it  would  injure 
my  health,  and  that  I  shouki  then  take  a  country 
house  in  some  village,  a  good  way  from  tho  city, 
where  it  should  not  be  known  who  1  was,  and 
that  he  should  be  there  sometimes  to  divert  me. 

I  made  no  scruple  of  the  confinement,  and  told 
his  highness  no  place  could  be  a  confinement 
where  I  had  such  a  visitor,  and  so  I  put  off  the 
country  house,  which  would  have  been  to  remove 
myself  further  from  him,  and  have  less  of  his 
company;  so  I  made  the  house  be,  as  It  were, 
shut  up.  Amy,  Indeed,  appeared,  and  when  any 
of  tho  neighbours  or  servants  enquired,  she  an. 
swered,  in  broken  French,  that  I  was  gone  to 
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Bngbnd  to  look  after  my  aftirt,  which  praently 
went  onrrent  through  the  ftreeta  eboftt  as.  For 
you  are  to  note,  that  the  people  of  PtaiM, 
etpedally  the  women,  are  the  mott  busy  and 
impeitioeDt  inquirers  into  the  oonduet  of  their 
neighboun,  eapedally  that  of  a  tingle  woman, 
that  are  in  the  world,  though  there  are  no  greater 
intriguers  in  the  unirerse  than  themielTes ;  and 
perhape  that  may  be  the  reason  ot  it,  for  it  b  an 
old  but  a  sure  mie,  that,— 

"When  deep  intrignet  art  eloM  and  thy, 
Tlie  guilty  are  tbe  ilnt  fluit  spy.* 

Thus  his  highness  had  the  most  easy,  and  yet 
the  most  undlscoverable  access  to  me  imaginable, 
and  he  seldom  ikOed  to  come  two  or  three  nkhts 
in  a  weeic,  and  sometimes  stayed  two  or  three 
nights  together.  Once  he  told  me  he  was  re- 
solved I  should  be  weary  of  his  company,  and 
that  he  would  learn  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  a 
prisoner ;  so  he  gave  out  among  his  servants 
that  he  was  gone  to  .  where  ne  often  went 

a  hunting,  and  that  he  should  not  return  under  a 
fortnight;  and  that  fortnight  he  stayed  wholly 
with  me,  and  never  went  out  of  my  doors. 

Never  woman.  In  such  a  station,  Hved  a  fort- 
night in  so  complete  a  fulness  of  human  delight ; 
for  to  have  the  entire  possession  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  nrinces  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  politest  oest-brea  man ;  to  converse  with  liim 
all  day,  and  as  he  professed,  charm  him  all  night; 
what  could  be  more  inexpressibly  pleasfaig,  and 
especially  to  a  woman  of  a  vast  deal  of  pride,  as  I 
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To  finish  the  felicity  of  this  part,  I  must  not 
forget  that  the  devil  had  played  anew  game  with 
me,  and  prevailed  with  me  to  satisfy  myself  with 
this  amour,  as  a  lawful  thing ;  that  a  prince  of 
such  grandeur  and  migesty,  so  infinitely  superior 
to  me,  and  one  who  had  made  such  an  introduc 
tion  by  an  unparalleled  bounty,  I  could  not 
resist :  and  therefore,  that  it  was  verv  lawftil  for 
me  to  do  it,  being  at  this  time  perfectly  single, 
and  unengaged  to  any  other  roan,  as  I  was,  most 
certainly,  by  the  unaccountable  absence  of  my 
first  husband,  and  the  murder  of  my  gentleman 
who  went  for  my  second. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  I  was  the  easier 
to  persuade  myself  of  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine 
as  this,  when  it  was  so  much  for  my  ease,  and 
for  the  repose  of  my  mind,  to  have  it  be  so. 

"iB  flUnfi  we  «U^  'Cii  Mqr  to  deoslv*, 
l¥hat««  woold  liavewe  wUllo(ly  believe." 

Besides,  I  had  no  casuists  to  resolve  this  doubt; 
the  same  devfl  that  put  thb  hito  my  head  bade 
me  go  to  any  of  the  Romish  clergy^  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  eonfeaalon,  state  the  case  exactly, 
and  I  should  see  they  would  either  resolve  it  to 
be  no  sin  at  all,  or  absolve  me  upon  the  easiest 
penance,  lliis  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  try, 
but  I  know  not  what  scruple  put  me  off  to  it, 
for  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  like  having  to 
do  with  those  priests ;  and  though  it  was  strange 
that  I,  who  had  thus  prostituted  my  chastity, 
and  given  up  all  sense  of  virtue,  in  two  such  par- 
ticular  cases,  living  a  life  of  open  adultery,  should 
scruple  anything ;  yet  so  it  was.  I  argued  with 
myself  that  1  could  not  be  a  cheat  in  anything 
tint  was  esteemed  sacred ;  that  1  oould  not  be 
of  one  opinion,  and  then  pretoad  myself  to  be  of 


another ;  nor  could  I  go  tooonlMoa,  whokiwir 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  should  betnt 
myself  to  the  priest  to  be  an  Hogooot,  sai 
then  mkiit  come  into  trouble;  hot,  ia  ihort, 
though  1  was  a  whore,  yet  I  was  a  Protestsat 
wfaore^  and  oould  not  act  as  if  I  was  Pephli,  apon 
any  account  whatsoever. 

But,  I  say,  I  satisfied  myself  with  the  surprUaif 
ooeasion,  that,  as  it  was  all  Irresistible,  to  it  wss 
allkwfii];  for  that  heaven  would  not  soffer  u  to 
be  punidied  for  that  which  it  was  not  powUe 
for  us  to  avoid;  and  with  these  absorditlei  1 
kept  conscience  IHmi  giving  me  any  considcrabto 
disturbance  in  all  this  matter;  and  I  wasaspsN 
fectly  easy  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  it,  as  if  I  bid 
been  married  to  the  prince,  and  had  had  no  other 
husband:  so  possible  U  it  for  us  to  roUoonelrci 
up  in  wickedness,  tUl  we  grow  invulosfshis 
by  conscience;  and  that  sentinel  once  doied, 
sleeps  fost,  not  to  be  awakened  while  the  tide  of 
pleasure  continues  to  flow,  or  till  something  dsik 
and  dreadftil  brings  us  to  ourselves  again. 

I  have,  I  oonfess,  wondered  at  the  stopidity 
that  my  intellectual  part  waa  under  dl  thst 
while ;  what  lethargic  fumes  doted  the  soul;  sad 
how  it  was  possible  that  I,  who  In  the  ease  bdbrc, 
where  the  temptation  waa  aaany  ways  mora 
forcible,  and  the  arguments  stronger,  and  aiors 
irresistible,  waa  yet  under  a  eimtfaiued  inqnietods, 
on  aceount  of  the  wicked  life  1  led,  oendd  ooir 
live  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  and  with  s& 
miinterrupted  peace,  nay,  even  rUug  up  tosstii- ' 
faction  and  joy,  and  yet  in  a  more  palpable  itste 
of  adultery  than  before ;  for  before^  my  gentle- 
man, who  called  nw  wife,  had  the  pretenoeof  his 
wife  being  parted  from  him,  refo^ng  to  doths 
duty  of  her  oflloe  as  a  wife  to  him.  As  for  os, 
my  circumstances  were  the  same ;  but  as  for  the 
prince,  as  he  had  a  fine  ami  extraordbiary  lady, 
or  princess,  of  his  own,  so  he  had  two  or  thist 
mistresses  more  besides  me,  and  made  no  serople 
ofitatalL 

However,  I  say,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  eigoTed 
myself  in  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  as  the  prhice 
was  the  only  deity  I  worshipped,  so  1  was  resHy 
his  idol;  and  however  it  was  with  his  princen,  1 
assure  you  his  other  mistreaaea  found  a  sensible 
difference,  and  though  they  oould  never  find  ne 
out,  yet  I  had  good  intelligence  that  theygueaed 
very  well  that  their  lord  had  got  some  new  fa- 
vourite that  robbed  them  of  his  company,  ani 
perh^M,  of  some  of  his  usual  bounty  too.  And 
now  I  must  mention  the  sactifices  he  made  to 
his  idol,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  1  assure  yon. 

As  he  loved  like  a  piinoe,  ao  be  rewarded  like 
a  prince,  for  though  he  declined  my  making  * 
figure,  as  above,  he  let  me  see  ^ut  M  was  above 
doing  it  for  the  saving  the  expense  of  it,  and  so 
he  told  me,  and  that  he  would  make  it  up  hi 
other  things.  First  of  all,  he  sent  me  a  tollcli 
with  the  appurtenances  of  silver,  evensomorh 
as  the  firame  of  the  table;  and  then  for  the  house 
he  gave  me  the  table,  or  sideboard  of  |^te  1  men- 
tioned above,  with  sll  thbogs  bdoaaing  to  it,  of 
massy  silver,  so  that,  in  short,  I  could  not  for  my 
life  study  to  ask  Urn  for  anything  of  plate  wbicb 
I  had  not 

He  could  then  accommodate  me  in  nothing 
more  but  jewels  and  clothes,or  money  for  dotfact: 
he  sent  his  gentleman  to  the  mercer^  and  boufht 
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iM  a  salt,  or  wh<>i6  piece,  of  the  flneit  brooaded 
iflk,  fipned  with  gold,  aoduiothor  with  dltper, 
and  another  of  crmaon,  to  that  I  had  three,  euitt 
of  dotheg,  such  at  the  qoeea  of  FVaaoe  would 
not  have  disdained  to  have  worn  aft  that  time; 
jFOt  I  went  out  nowhere ;  but  as  those  were  for 
mo  to  pnt  on  when  I  went  out  of  monming,  I 
dreased  mrielf  in  them,  one  after  another,  always 
when  his  highness  came  to  see  me. 

I  had  no  less  than  five  several  morning  dreasea 
besides  Uiese,  so  that  I  need  never  be  seen  twice 
in  the  same  dress;  to  these  he  added  several 
parcels  of  fine  linen  and  of  lace,  so  much  that  I 
nad  no  room  to  ask  fbr  more,  or,  indeed,  for  so 
much. 

I  took  the  liberty  once,  in  our  freedoms,  to  tell 
him  he  was  too  bountifbl,  and  that  I  was  too 
chargeable  to  hfan  for  a  mistress,  and  that  I  would 
be  his  ifaithAil  servant  at  less  expense  to  him; 
and  that  he  not  only  left  me  no  room  to  ask  him 
for  anytbing,  but  that  he  supplied  me  with  such 
a  profusion  of  good  things  that  I  scarce  could 
wear  them,  or  use  them  unless  I  kept  a  great 
equipage,  which  he  knew  was  no  way  convenient 
for  him  or  for  me :  he  smiled,  and  took  me  in 
his  arms,  and  told  me  he  was  resolved,  while  I 
was  his,  I  should  never  be  able  to  ask  him  Ibr 
an>  thing,  but  that  he  would  be  dafly  asking  new 
favours  of  me. 

After  we  were  up,  (for  this  conference  was  in 
bed )  be  desired  I  would  dress  me  in  the  best 
suit  of  dotbes  I  had.  It  was  a  day  or  two  after 
the  three  suits  were  made  and  brought  home.  I 
told  him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  rather  dress  me 
in  that  suit  which  1  knew  he  liked  best.  He  asked 
me  how  I  could  know  that  before  he  Imd  seen 
them.  I  told  hhn  I  would  presume  for  once  to 
guess  at  his  fency  bv  my  own ;  so  I  went  awav 
and  dressed  me  in  the  second  suit,  brocaded  with 
fUver,  and  returned  in  fidl  dress,  with  a  suit  of 
lace  upon  my  head,  which  would  have  been  worth 
in  England  ^£200  sterling ;  and  I  was  every  way 
set  out  as  well  as  Amy  could  dress  me,  who  was 
a  very  genteel  dresser  too.  In  this  figure  I  came 
to  him,  out  of  my  dressing  room,  which  opened 
with  fblding  doors  Into  his  bedchamber. 

He  sat  as  one  astonished  a  good  while,  looking 
at  me,  without  speaking  a  word,  till  I  came  quite 

3;>  to  him,  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  him,  and 
most,  whether  he  would  or  no,  kissed  his  hand. 
He  took  me  up,  and  stood  up  himself,  but  wss 
surprised  when,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  he  per* 
ceived  tears  to  run  down  my  cheeks.  "  My  dear," 
says  he,  aloud,  "  what  mean  these  tears  ?  ^— ^  My 
lord,*  said  I,  after  some  little  check,  for  I  could 
not  speak  presently,  "  I  beseech  you  to  believe 
me,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  tears  of 
joy.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  myself  snatched 
from  the  misery  I  was  fidlen  into,  and  at  once  to 
be  in  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  such  goodnesa,  such 
Immense  bounty,  and  be  treated  m  such  a  man- 
ner ;  it  is  not  possible,  my  lord,**  said  I,  '■to  con- 
tain the  satisfaction  of  it;  and  it  idll  break  out 
in  an  excess  in  some  measure  proportionod  to 
your  immense  bounty,  and  to  the  anectlon  which 
your  highness  treats  me  with,  who  am  so  infi^ 
nltely  below  you.** 

It  would  look  a  little  too  much  like  a  romance 
here  to  repeat  all  the  kind  things  he  said  to  me 
on  that  occasion,  but  I  cannot  omit  one  passage ; 


u  he  saw  tha  lean  drop  dosm  my  oheeks,  he 
pulls  out  a  fine  cambric  handkafcUe^  aud  was 
gohig  to  wipe  the  tears  off,  but  checked  his  hand, 
as  if  he  was  afiraid  te  deikoe  something;  nay,  he 
checked  his  htfid,  and  tossed  thehandSerohief  to 
me  to  do  it  myself.  I  took  the  hint  immedlatdy, 
aad  with  a  kind  of  pleasant  disdain,  ■*  How,  my 
lord,**  saki  f,  **have  you  kissed  me  so  often,  and 
don*ft  you  know  whether  I  am  pafaited  or  not  ? 
Pray  lot  your  highnass  satisfy  yourself  tibat  you 
have  no  oheata  put  upon  you ;  for  once  let  me 
be  vain  enough  to  sav,  I  have  not  deceived  you 
with  Mse  colours.**  With  tUs,  I  put  a  haodk  r. 
ohief  into  his  band,  and  taking  his  hand  infev 
mine»  I  made  him  wipe  my  foce  so  hard  that  be 
was  unwilHng  to  do  It,  for  fear  of  hurting  me. 

He  appeared  surpriaed  mora  than  ever,  and 
swore,  which  was  the  first  thne  that  I  had  heard 
him  swear  ham  my  first  knowing  him,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  was  any  such  skin 
without  paint  hi  the  werML  **  WeU,  my  lord,'* 
said  I,  **your  hlgbnesa  shall  have  a  fhrther  do- 
monstration  than  this ;  as  to  that  which  yon  are 
pleased  to  aooept  fbr  beauty,  it  is  the  more  work 
of  nature ; "  and  with  that  I  stepped  to  the  door, 
and  rung  a  little  bell  for  Amy,  and  bid  her  bring 
me  a  cup  fW  of  hot  water,  which  she  did;  and 
when  it  was  come,  I  deatrtd  hia  hkrhness  to  Mi 
If  It  was  warm,  which  ha  did,  and  1  Immediately 
washed  my  fiioe  an  over  with  it  before  him.  This 
was,  Indeed,  more  than  satlsflwitoa,  that  la  to 
say,  than  believing,  for  it  was  an  undeniable  de- 
monstration, and  he  kissed  my  cheeks  and  breaats 
a  thousand  times,  with  expreaaions  of  the  greatest 
surprise  Imaginable. 

Nor  was  I  a  very  hidlfforent  figure  at  to  shape; 
though  I  had  two  ohlldren  by  my  gentleman,  and 
she  by  my  true  husband,  I  say,  I  was  no  despicable 
shape;  and  my  prince  (I  must  be  aUowed  the 
vanity  to  call  him  so)  was  taking  his  view  of  me 
as  I  walked  firom  one  end  of  tne  room  to  the 
other.  At  hut  he  leads  me  to  the  darkest  part 
of  the  room,  and  standing  behind  m%  bid  me 
hold  up  my  head,  when  putting  both  his  hands 
round  my  neck,  as  if  he  was  spanning  my  neck,, 
to  see  how  small  it  was,  for  It  was  long  and  small, 
he  heki  my  neck  so  long  and  so  hard  In  his  hand, 
that  I  complaind  he  hurt  me  a  little.  What  he 
did  it  for,  1  knew  not,  nor  had  I  the  least  sospi. 
don  but  that  he  was  spanning  my  neck ;  but  when 
I  said  he  hurt  me,  he  seemed  to  let  me  go,  and 
in  a  holf  a  mhiute  more  led  me  to  a  frier  glass, 
and  behold  I  saw  my  neck  otesped  with  a  fine 
neeUace  of  diamonds ;  whereas  I  folt  no  more 
what  he  was  dohig  than  If  he  had  really  done 
nothing  at  all,  nor  did  I  suspect  it  in  the  least. 
If  I  had  an  ounce  of  blood  In  me  that  did  not 
fly  up  hi  mv  face,  neck,  and  breasts,  it  must  be 
firom  some  mtemiptlon  in  the  vessels.  I  was  all 
on  fire  with  the  sight,  and  began  to  wonder  what 
it  was  that  was  coming  to  me. 

However,  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  not  unqua- 
lified to  receive  benefits,  I  turned  about :  **  My 
lord,'*  says  I,  "  your  highness  is  resolved  to  con- 
quer, by  your  bounty  the  very  gratitude  of  your 
servants ;  you  will  leave  no  room  for  anything 
but  thanks,  and  make  thosa  thanks  useless  too, 
by  their  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  occasion.** 

.  '*  I  love,  child,**  says  he,  **  to  see  everything 
suitable.   A  fine  gown  and  petticoat,  a  fine  laced 
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bead,  a  6ne  face  and  neck  «&d  no  BecUace,  would 
not  have  mad<*  the  object  perfect  But  why  that 
blush,  my  deer?'*  says  the  prhice.  "  My  lord,**  said 
I,  '*  all  your  gifts  call  for  blushes,  but  above  all  I 
blush  to  receive  what  I  am  so  little  able  to  merit, 
and  may  become  so  iU  also." 

Thus  far  I  am  a  standing  mark  of  the  weak- 
ness of  great  men  in  their  vioe,  that  value  not 
squandering  away  immense  wealth  upon  the  most 
worthless  creatures;  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word« 
they  raise  the  value  of  the  <^jeot  which  they 
pretend  to  pitch  upon  by  their  fuicy.  I  say, 
raise  the  value  of  it  at  their  own  expense ;  give 
vast  presents  for  a  ruinous  ikvour  which  is  so  lUr 
from  being  equal  to  the  price,  that  nothing  will 
at  last  prove  more  absurd  than  the  cost  men  are 
at  to  purchase  their  own  destruction. 

I  could  not,  in  the  height  of  all  these  fine 
doings,  I  say,  I  could  not  tw  without  some  just 
reflection,  though  consdenee  was,  as  1  said, 
dumb  as  to  any  disturbance  it  gave  me  in  my 
wickedness.  My  vanity  was  fed  up  to  such  a 
height,  that  I  had  no  room  to  give  way  to  such 
reflections.  But  I  could  not  but  sometunes 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  men 
q/t  quality,  who,  immense  in  their  bounty  as  |q 
their  wealth,  give  to  a  profusion  and  withoui 
bounds  to  the  most  scandalous  of  our  ses,  for 
granting  them  the  liberty  of  amniiing  themselves 
and  ruining  both. 

I,  that  knew  what  this  carcase  of  mine  had  oeen 
but  a  iew  years  before ;  how  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  drowned  in  tears,  frighted  with  the  prospect 
of  beggary,  and  surrounded  with  lags  and  fisther- 
iess  children,  that  was  pawning  and  selling  the 
rags  that  covered  me  ibr  a  dinner,  and  sat  on  the 
ground  despairing  of  help,  and  expecting  to  be 
starved  till  my  children  were  snatched  from  me 
to  be  kept  by  the  parish ;  I,  that  was  after  this 
a  whore  lor  breao^  and  abandoning  conscience 
and  ^rtue,  lived  with  another  woman's  husband ; 
I  that  was  despised  by  all  my  relations  and  my 
husband's  too ;  I,  that  was  left  so  entirely  dcso. 
late,  friendless,  and  helpless,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  get  the  least  help  to  keep  me  from  starving; 
that  I  should  be  caressed  by  a  prince,  for  the  ho. 
nour  of  having  the  scandalous  use  of  my  prosti- 
tuted  body,  common  before  to  his  inferiors,  and 
perhaps  would  not  have  denied  one  of  his  footmen 
but  a  little  while  before,  if  I  could  have  got  my 
bread  by  it. 

I  say,  I  could  not  but  refleot  upon  the  brutality 
and  blindness  of  mankind;  that  because  nature 
had  given  me  a  good  skin  and  some  agreeable 
features,  should  suflter  that  beautv  to  be  such  a 
bait  to  appetite,  as  to  do  such  sordid  unaccount- 
able things  to  obtain  the  possession  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  so  laigely  set 
down  the  particulars  of  the  caresses  I  was  treated 
with  by  the  jeweller,  and  also  by  this  prince.  Not 
to  make  the  story  an  incentive  to  the  vice,  which 
I  am  now  such  a  sorrowful  penitent  for  being 
guilty  of,  (God  forbid  any  should  make  so  vile  a 
use  of  so  good  a  design,)  but  to  draw  the  just 
picture  of  a  man  emlaved  to  the  rage  of  his 
vicious  appetite ;  how  he  defaces  the  image  of  God 
in  his  soul ;  dethrones  his  reason,  causes  con- 
science to  abdicate  the  possession,  and  exalts 
sense  into  the  vacant  throne ;  how  he  deposes  the 
man  and  exalts  the  brute. 


Oh!  pottld  we  hoar  now  the  repoaefaei ihia 
mat  man  afterwards  loaded  hioiielt  wi^  when 
OS  grew  weary  of  this  admired  creatarc,  and 
beoame  siok  of  his  ■  \ice  1  how  profitable  wodd 
the  report  of  them  be  to  the  reader  of  this 
story;  but  had  he  himself  also  known  the  dirty 
history  of  my  actings  upon  the  stage  of  life,  that 
little  time  I  had  b^n  m  the  world,  bow  maeh 
more  severe  would  those  reproaches  h&^'e  been 
upon  himself  but  1  shall  come  to  this  again. 

I  lived  in  this  gay  sort  of  retiremeot  almoit 
throe  years,  in  which  time  no  amour  of  sach  a 
k^d,sure,  was  ever  carried  up  lo  high.  Tlie 
prince  knew  no  botmds  to  his  munificence;  he 
could  give  me  nothing  either  for  my  wearing,  or 
using,  or  eating,  or  drinking,  more  than  he  hid 
done  from  the  beginning. 

His  presents  were  after  that  in  gold,  and  very 
frequent  and  large,  often  a  hundred  pistoles, 
never  less  than  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  I  must  do 
myself  the  justice,  that  X  seemed  rather  bad- 
ward  to  receive,  than  craving  and  encroaching; 
not  that  I  had  not  an  avaricious  temper,  nor  was 
it  that  1  did  not  foresee  that  this  was  my  hane$t 
in  which  I  was  to  gather  up,  and  that  it  would 
not  last  long;  but  it  was  that  really  bis  boootv 
always  anticipated  my  expectations,  and  even  my 
wishes ;  and  he  gave  me  money  so  fast,  that  he 
rather  poured  it  in  upon  me  than  left  mc  room 
to  ask  it ;  ,00  that  bewre  I  could  spend  fifty  pb> 
toles,  I  had  always  a  hundred  to  moke  it  up. 

After  1  had  been  near  a  year  and  a  half  in  bis 
arms  as  above,  or  thereabouts,  I  proved  with 
child.  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  to  him 
till  I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  deceived;  wbra 
one  morning  eorlv,  when  we  were  in  bed  toge^ 
ther,  I  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  I  doubt  your 
highness  never  gives  yourself  leave  to  think  what 
the  case  should  be,  if  I  should  have  the  honour 
to  be  with  child  by  you."—"  Why,  my  dear," 
says  he,  '*  we  are  able  to  keep  it  if  such  a  thing 
should  happen.  I  hope  you  are  not  ceaceraed 
about  that">—**  No,  my  lord,**  said  I,  "  I  should 
think  myself  very  happy  if  I  could  brio^  yoor 
highness  a  son;  I  should  hope  to  ^ee  1^  a 
lieutenant-genenl  of  the  king's  armies  by  the 
interest  of  his  fiithcr,  and  by  his  own  merit."  "  A»> 
sure  yourself,  child,"  says  he,  "if  it  should  be  so,  I 
will  not  refuse  owning  him  for  my  sod,  though 
it  be  as  they  call  it,  a  natural  son;  and  sfaaD 
never  slight  or  nqglect  him  for  the  sake  of  bis 
mother."  Then  he  began  to  imnortune  me  to 
know  if  it  were  so,  but  1  positively  denied  it  fo 
long,  till  at  last  I  was  able  to  give  him  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  it  himself  by  the  motion  of 
the  child  within  me. 

He  professed  himself  overjoyed  at  tbc  disco- 
very, but  told  me  that  now  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary lor  me  to  quit  the  confinement  which, 
he  said,  I  had  suffered  for  his  sake,  and  to  take 
a  house  somewhere  in  the  country,  in  order  for 
health  as  well  as  for  privacy,  against  mylyiog- 
in.  This  was  quite  out  of  iny  way,  but  the 
prince,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  had.  it 
seems,  several  retreats  of  this  kind,  which  be 
had  made  use  of,  I  suppose,  upon  like  oecasiobs; 
and  so  leaving  it,  as  it  were,  to  his  gentleman, 
he  provided  a  very  convenient  house,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Paris,  at  the  tillage  of—-, 
where  I  had  very  agreeable  lodgings,  good  gar- 
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dens,  and  all  things  very  easy  to  my  content ; 
bat  one  thing  did  not  please  ne  at  oil,  vix.  that 
an  old  woman  was  provided,  and  put  into  the 
house  to  furnish  everything  necessary  to  my 
lying-in,  and  to  assist  at  my  travail. 

I  did  not  like  this  old  woman  at  all;  she 
looked  so  tike  a  spy  upon  me,  or  (as  sometimes 
I  was  frightened  to  imagine)  like  one  set  pri- 
vately to  dispatch  me  out  of  the  world,  as  might 
best  suit  with  the  circumstances  of  my  lying-in ; 
and  when  his  highness  came  the  next  time  to  see 
me,  which  was  not  many  days,  1  expostulated 
a  Utrle  on  the  subject  of  the  old  woman ;  and 
hy  the  management  of  my  tongue,  as  well  as 
by  the  strength  of  my  reasoning,  f  convinced  him 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  convenient ;  that  it 
would  be  the  greater  risk  on  his  side ;  and  at 
first  or  at  last  it  would  certainly  expose  him  and 
me  also.  I  assured  him  that  my  servant,  being 
an.  English  woman,  never  knew  to  that  hour 
who  his  highness  was ;  that  I  always  called  him 
the  Count  de  Clerac,  and  that  the  knew  nothing 
dse  of  him,  nor  ever  should ;  that  if  he  would 
give  me  leave  to  choose  proper  persons  for  my 
uso,  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  not  one  of 
them  should  know  who  he  was,  or  perhaps  ever 
see  his  face ;  and  that  for  the  reality  of  the  chfld 
that  should  be  bom,  his  highness  who  had  alone 
been  at  the  first  of  it,  should,  if  he  pleased,  be 
present  in  the  room  all  the  time,  so  that  he 
would  need  no  witnesses  on  that  account 

This  discourse  Iblly  satisfied  him,  so  that  he 
ordered  his  gentleman  to  dismiss  the  old  woman 
the  same  &y,  and  without  any  dUBcuHy  I  sent 
rav  maid  Amy  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  Dover, 
where  she  got  an  EngliiAi  midwife  and  nurse,  to 
oome  over  on  purpose  to  attend  an  English  lady 
of  quality,  as  they  stiled  me,  for  four  montlw 
certain. 

This  midwife  Amy  had  agreed  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred guineas  to,  and  bear  her  charges  to  Puis 
and  back  again  to  Dover.  The  poor  woman 
that  was  to  be  my  nurse  had  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  same  chaiiges  as  the  other. 

I  was  very  easy  when  Amy  returned,  and  the 
more  because  she  brought  with  the  midwife  a 
good  motherly  sort  of  a  woman,  who  was  to  be 
her  assistant,  and  would  be  very  helpful  on  occa- 
sion ;  and  bespoke  a  man-midwife  at  Paris  too, 
if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  his  help. 
Having  thus  made  provision  for  eveiytbing,  the 
comt,  for  so  we  all  called  him  in  public,  came  as 
often  to  see  me  OS  I  could  expect,  and  continued 
exceeding  kind,  as  he  had  always  been.  One 
dav,  conversing  together  upon  the  subject  of  my 
being  with  child,  1  told  him  how  all  thinn  were 
in  onier,  but  that  I  had  a  strange  apprehension 
that  I  should  die  with  that  child.  He  smiled, 
**  So  all  ladies  say,  my  dear,"  says  he,  **  when  they 
aro  with  child.**—**  Well,  however,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  **  it  Is  but  just  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
what  you  have  bestowed  In  your  excess  of  bounty 
upon  me  should  not  be  lost  ;**  and  upon  this  i 
pulled  a  paper  out  of  my  bosom,  folded  up,  but 
not  sealed,  and  I  read  it  to  him,  wherein  I  had 
ordered  that  all  the  plate  and  jewels,  and  fine 
furniture  which  his  highness  had  given  me,  should 
be  restored  to  him  by  my  woman,  and  the  keys 
be  immediately  delivered  to  his  gentleman,  in 
case  of  disaster. 


Tiien  I  reoommendiBd  my  woman.  Amy,  to  Us 
flivour  for  a  bmulKd  pistoles,  on  condition  she 

Sive  up  the  keys  as  mve  to  Ms  gentleman,  and 
s  gentleman's  receipt  ibr  them.  When  he  saw 
this,  **  My  dear  child,**  said  he,  and  took  me  hi 
his  arms,  "  what !  have  yon  been  making  your 
win  and  disposing  of  yonreflbets?  Pray  who  do 
you  make  your  universal  heir?**—*'  So  far  as  to 
do  justice  to  your  Mghness,  in  case  of  mortaHty, 
I  have,  my  lord,**  said  I,  •*  and  who  should  I  dls* 
pose  the  valuable  things  to,  which  I  have  had 
from  your  hand  as  pledges  of  your  fiivour  and 
testimonies  of  your  bounty,  but  to  the  giver  of 
them  ?  If  the  difld  should  live,  your  highness  will, 
I  do  not  qnestion,  act  Uke  yourself  fo  that  part, 
and  I  shall  have  the  utmost  satisfhction  that  it 
will  be  well  used  by  your  directfon,** 

I  coold  see  he  took  this  very  weU.  «*  I  have 
ftirsaken  all  the  ladles  In  PbHe,"  says  he,  «*  for 
you,  and  I  have  Uved  every  day  since  I  knew  you 
to  see  that  you  know  to  merit  all  that  a  man  of 
honoor  can  do  for  you.  Be  easy,  chfld,  1  hope 
yon  wfll  not  die,  and  alt  you  have  is  your  own,  to 
do  with  it  what  you  please.** 

I  was  then  vnthln  about  two  months  of  my 
time,  and  that  soon  wore  olT.  When  I  found  my 
time  was  come,  it  fell  out  very  hapf^y  that  he 
was  in  the  house,  and  I  entreated  he  would  con- 
tinue  a  few  hours  in  the  house,  whidi  he  agreed 
to.  They  called  his  Ugfaness  to  come  into  the 
room,  if  he  pleased,  as  i  had  oflbred  and  had  de- 
sfared  Mm ;  and  I  sent  word  I  would  make  as  few 
cries  as  possible  to  prevent  distorlifaig  Mm.  Ht 
came  into  the  room  onee,  and  eaHed  to  m^  to  be 
of  good  courage,  It  would  soon  be  over,  and  then 
he  withdrew  agafai ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
more  Amy  carried  Mm  the  news  that  I  was  de- 
livered, and  had  brought  Mm  a  charming  boy. 
He  gave  her  ten  pistoles  for  her  news,  stayed  tul 
they  had  a<yusted  things  about  me,  and  then 
came  into  the  room  ttahi,  cheered  me  and  spoke 
kindly  to  me,  and  looked  on  the  cMId,  then  witlw 
drew,  and  came  again  the  next  day  to  visit  me. 

^ce  this,  and  wheii  I  have  looked  back  upon 
these  things  with  eyes  unpossessed  with  crime, 
when  the  wicked  part  has  appeared  in  Its  clearer 
light,  and  I  have  seen  It  in  Us  own  natural  colours, 
mien  no  more  blinded  with  the  glittering  appear- 
anoes,  which  at  that  time  deluded  me,  as  in  like 
cases,  if  I  may  guess  at  others  by  myself,  too 
much  possessed  the  mind.  I  say,  since  tMs,  I 
have  often  wondered  with  what  pleasure  or  satis- 
fection  the  prince  oould  look  upon  the  poor  in- 
nocent infant,  wMeh,  though  Ms  own,  and  that  bo 
might  that  way  have  some  attaohmcttt  In  Ms 
affections  to  it,  yet  must  always  afterwards  be  a 
remembrance  to  Mm  of  Ms  most  e vly  crime,  and, 
which  was  worse,  must  bear  upon  itsdf^  unmerited, 
an  eternal  mark  of  infomy,  wMeh  should  be  spoken 
oC  upon  all  occasions,  to  its  reproach,  fH>m  the 
folly  of  its  fhther  and  wickedness  of  its  mother. 

Ureat  men  are  indeed  delivered  flrom  the  bur- 
den of  their  natural  diildren,  or  bastards,  as  to 
their  maintenance.  This  is  the  malQ  sdBietion  in 
other  cases,  where  there  is  no  ■ubstanee  suflMent 
without  breaking  into  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
In  those  cases,  rither  a  man's  legitimate  ehUdren 
sutlbr,  wMch  is  very  unnatural,  or  the  unfortunate 
mother  of  that  illegitimate  Mrth,  adreadfbl  alteiw 
natfve,  either  of  bdng  twned  off  with  her  chil^ 
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«nd  be  left  to  lUrviy  tot  tr  of  aeeiog  the  poor 
b^uii  packed  offwUli  a  pieee  of  money  to  lome 
of  thoee  ibe-biitcher%  who  take  chfidrea  off  their 
hand^  as  it  k  calledt  that  if  to  faj»  ftanre  them. 
«nd  in  a  word,  murder  them. 

Great  men,  I  lajr,  aro  deQvered  from  this  bur- 
den*  haeaose  they  are  alvays  flunushed  to  sup- 
sly  the  expense  oif  their  out  of  the  way  offspring, 
oy  makinf  little  assignments  upon  the  bsnk  of 
Lyons,  or  the  Town*hottse  of  Atris,  and  settling 
those  snms,  to  be  reoeiTod  in  the  maintenance  m 
taoh  fzpense  as  they  see  cause. 

Thns,  b  the  ease  of  this  child  of  mine,  while 
he  and  t  conversed,  there  wee  no  need  to  make 
any  appointment  as  an  appendage  or  maintenance 
hr  the  ohikl  or  its  norse»  Ibr  he  supplied  ms  more 
than  suAciently  Iw  aU  those  things ;  but  after- 
wards, when  time,  and  a  partioukr  circomstance, 
put  an  end  to  our  eonversiog  together,  as  such 
things  always  meet  with  n  period,  and  generally 
bresl  off  abruptly,  I  si^,  ate  that,  libundhe  ap- 
pointed the  children  n  settled  allowanco,  by  an 
aas^gnmsBt  of  annual  rent  upon  the  bank  of  Lyons, 
which  was  sufficient  Ibr  bringing  them  handsome* 
ly^  though  privatoly,  up  in  the  world,  and  that 
not  in  a  nmoner  onwortny  of  their  tuber's  blood, 
thongh  I  eame  to  be  sunk  and  foigotten  in  the 
ease ;  nor  did  the  ohiUren  over  know  anythhig 
of  their  mother  to  this  d«r,  other  than  as  you 
mur  have  an  account  hereafter. 

6nt  to  look  baek  to  the  particnlar  observation 
I  was  makhig,  iriiicb  I  hope  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  read  my  story,  I  say  it  wm  something 
wonderful  to  me  to  see  this  person  so  ezeeediiy. 
ly  delkrhted  at  the  bfarth  of  this  chiki,  and  so 
pleased  with  it  i  for  he  woukl  sit  and  look  at  it, 
and  with  an  air  of  seriousness  sometimes,  a  great 
while  together,  and  narticulariy,  I  observe^  he 
k>ved  to  look  at  it  when  it  was  asleea 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely,  Hiarmfng  cwld,  and  had 
a  certain  vivacity  in  its  oountenanoe  that  is  for 
tt9m  being  common  to  all  children  so  young,  and 
he  would  often  say  to  me,  that  he  believed  there 
was  something  estraordfaiary  in  the  chOd,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  come  to  be  a 
grant  man. 

I  could  never  hoar  him  say  so^  but  though  so* 
eretly  it  pleased  mOt  yet  it  so  closely  touched  me 
another  wav  that  I  ooold  not  refrahi  sighing,  and 
semetimes  tears  i  and  one  time  in  particular  it 
so  aiboted  me  thai  I  eould  not  conceal  it  from 
him  I  but  when  he  saw  tears  ma  down  my  lace 
there  was  no  oomtealing  the  oeoasion  from  him  t 
ho  was  too  importonato  to  be  denied  in  a  thiiy 
of  that  aMHoent,  so  I  frankly  answered :  "  It 
sensibly  afliMsU  me,  my  lord,**  sakl  I,  "that what- 
o?er  the  merit  of  this  little  creature  may  be,  he 
must  alwasrs  have  a  bend  on  Us  arma  The  die- 
astor  of  his  birth  will  be  alwavs,  not  only  a  blot 
to  bit  honour,  but  a  bar  to  his  fortunes  in  the 
world*  Our  sjbctfams  will  still  be  ever  his  afllic- 
tion,  and  his  mother's  erisso  bo  the  son's  re* 
proooh  I  the  blot  can  never  bo  wtoed  out  bv  the 
meet  glorious  aetiona  i  nay,  if  it  lives  to  raise  a 
fomlly,"  said  I,  **  the  hi£Mny  must  descend  even 
to  its  innocent  posterity." 

Ho  took  the  thought,  and  sometimes  told  me 
■fterwaids  that  it  made  a  deeper  imprsssion  on 
him  than  ho  discovered  to  me  ait  tiiat  time ;  but 
for  the  preaeot  ho  put  it  off  with  teUbig  me 


these  things  eould  not  be  helped;  that  the/ 
served  for  a  spur  to  the  ulrits  of  bran  nteo, 
inspired  them  with  the  prudples  ef  gallaBtn, 
and  prompted  them  to  brave  aetioos  |  that  thot^ 
it  might  be  true  that  the  mentioo  of  Ulcgitiniaejr 
might  attend  the  name,  yet  that  penonal  virtue 

K'  iced  a  man  of  honour  above  the  reproseh  of 
birth ;  that,  as  be  had  no  ihare  intbe  oflesoe, 
he  could  have  no  coneeni  at  du  blot :  when, 
having  by  his  own  merit  placed  himself  out  of 
the  reach  of  scandal,  his  lime  should  drown  the 
memory  of  his  beginnioff. 

Tliat  as  it  was  usual  for  men  of  quslity  to 
make  such  little  escapes,  so  the  number  of  their 
natural  chOdren  were  so  great,  and  they  gCQe> 
rally  took  such  good  care  of  their  edocstioai 
that  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  worid  had 
a  bend  hi  their  coat  d  arms,  and  that  it  wai  of 
no  consequence  to  them,  especially  when  their 
Aune  began  to  rise  upon  the  basis  of  Mr  ac- 
quired merit;  and  opon  this  he  be«n  to  r«don 
up  to  me  some  of  the  greatest  famffies  in  FVanee 
and  in  England  also. 

This  carried  off  otir  dlscoune  for  a  time;  but 
I  went  further  with  him  once,  removfaif  tbs  dis- 
course from  the  part  attending  our  cmldreB  to 
the  reproach  which  those  chUoren  wooldbe  apt 
to  throw  noon  us,  their  originals  s  sad,  wbes 
speaking  a  itttio  too  foelingly  on  the  subject,  ha 
began  to  receive  the  fanpresaioo  aliuledc«v«r 
than  I  wisned  he  had  done.  At  last  he  told  m 
I  had  almost  acted  the  confessor  to  him ;  that  t 
mligfat,  perhaps,  preach  a  more  dangerooa  doc- 
trine to  him  than  we  should  either  or  ua  like,  or 
than  I  was  aware  of;  **  For,  my  dear,"  aajt  he, 
"  if  once  we  cohm  to  talk  of  repentance,  ve  nuil 
talkofpartfog." 

If  tears  were  fai  my  oyos  before,  they  now 
flowed  too  fost  to  be  restrained,  and  I  Ktve  lum 
but  too  much  satirfactfon  by  my  looks  that  I  had 
yet  no  reflections  upon  my  ml^  strong  oooogh 
to  go  that  length,  and  that  I  could  no  more  think 
of  partbg  than  he  could. 

He  said  a  great  many  kind  things,  which  were 
^reat,  like  himself;  aoo,  extonuaong  our  oiiot, 
mtimated  to  me  that  he  could  no  more  pari  with 
me  than  I  could  with  him ;  so  we  both,  as  I  may 
say,  oven  agafaist  oar  light,  and  against  our  con- 
viction, concluded  to  sin  on ;  Indeed,  his  aflbction 
to  the  child  was  one  great  tie  to  him,  for  he  was 
extremely  fond  of  it 

This  chiU  lived  to  bo  a  oonalderable  man.  Be 
was  first  an  officer  of  the  ^arih  At  Cbrpt  of 
Prance,  and  afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment «( 
dragoons  in  ttalv ;  and  on  many  oxtraordlnarr 
occasions  showed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  soeh 
a  fother,  but  many  ways  deaerving  a  logltiiaala 
birth,  and  a  better  mother,  of  which  her«ifter. 

I  thfaik  I  may  say  now  that  1  lived  indeed  Uke 
a  queen ;  or.  If  you  will  have  nae  eoafosa,  thslQ! 
condition  had  still  the  reproach  of  a  whore;  I 
may  say  I  was,  sure,  the  ooeon  of  whores ;  fot 
no  woman  was  ever  more  raiued  or  more  caressed 
by  a  person  of  such  quality  only  In  the  statioDof 
a  mistress.  I  had,  indeed,  one  defidency  which 
women  hi  such  drcumstancea  seldom  are  char- 
geable; namely,  I  craved  nothli^  of  Urn.  I 
never  asked  him  for  anything  in  my  Iffe,  nor  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  msde  use  ^  aa  la  too  much 
the  custom  of  mistresses,   to  ask  fovonrs  f(^ 
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«Ck«n.  Hit  bomily  alwayg  praveatad  me  in  the 
flimt.  aad  my  ilrki  oonoetUng  mytelf  in  the  last, 
which  wae  no  leas  to  my  oonfenlenoa  than  to 
hit. 

The  only  favour  I  t^w  aaked  of  Mm  was  ibr 
hia  gentleman,  whom  be  had  all  along  entrasted 
with  the  aeeret  of  our  affidr,  and  who  once  ao 
much  ofTendnd  him  by  some  omissions  in  his  dnty 
that  he  found  it  very  hard  to  malie  his  peace. 
He  oama  and  laid  his  ease  before  my  woman  Amy, 
and  begged  her  to  speak  to  me  to  intercede  for 
him,  which  I  did,  and  on  my  account  he  was  re- 
ceived again  and  pardoned,  for  which  the  grate- 
fa!  dog  requited  me  by  setting  to  bed  to  his 
benefactress.  Amy,  at  whuah  I  was  very  angry ; 
bot  Amy  generonaly  acknowledged  that  it  was 
her  fault  as  mncb  as  his ;  that  she  loved  the  fol- 
low so  much  that  she  believed  if  he  had  not  asked 
her  aha  should  have  aaked  him }  I  say  this  paci- 
fied me^  and  I  only  obtained  of  her  that  she  should 
not  let  him  know  that  I  knew  it. 

1  mi|fat  have  hiterapersed  this  part  of  my 
atory  with  a  great  many  pleasant  parts  and  dis- 
oooraes  which  happened  between  my  maid  Amy 
and  me,  bni  I  oanit  them  on  account  of  my  own 
story,  which  has  been  so  extraordlnBry.  How- 
aver,  I  must  mentloQ  something  as  to  Amy  and 
her  gentleman. 

I  ioquirad  of  Amy  upon  what  terms  they  came 
to  be  so  intimata,  but  Amy  aaemed  backward  to 
•xplain  hendt  I  dkl  not  care  to  press  her  upon 
a  questioD  of  that  nature,  knowing  that  she 
■dght  have  answered  my  question  with  a  qiies- 
tioo,  and  have  said^-«*' why,  how  did  vou  and 
the  prince  come  to  be  so  intimate?**  so  I  Ml  oif 
fttrther  faiqniring  into  it,  tiU,  alter  lome  time,  flhe 
told  it  me  an  freely  of  her  own  accord,  which,  to 
cot  it  short,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that, 
like  mistren  IOm  maid,  as  thev  had  many  leisure 
hours  together  below,  whUe  they  waited  respec- 
tively when  his  lord  and  I  were  together  above ; 
I  say,  they  could  hardly  avoid  iJie  usual  question 
one  to  another ;  namely,  why  might  not  they  do 
the  same  thing  below  that  we  did  above  ? 

On  that  account,  indeed,  as  I  said  above,  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  Amy. 
I  waa,  indeed,  afraid  the  girl  would  have  been 
with  child  too,  but  that  did  not  happen,  and  ao 
tfa«re  was  no  hurt  done  9  for  Amy  had  been  han- 
selled before,  as  well  as  her  mistress,  and  by  the 
same  party  too,  as  you  have  heard. 

After  I  was  up  again,  and  my  child  provided 
with  a  good  nurse,  and,  withal,  winter  coming 
on,  it  was  proper  to  think  of  coming  to  Paris 
again,  which  I  did ;  but  as  I  had  now  a  coach 
and  horses,  and  some  servants  to  attend  me,  by 
my  Iord*s  i^lowance,  I  took  the  liberty  to  have 
them  come  to  Paris  sometimes,  and  ao  to  take  a 
tour  into  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilerles,  and 
other  pleasant  places  of  the  city.  It  happened 
one  day  tliat  my  prince  (if  I  may  call  him  so) 
had  a  mind  to  give  me  some  diversion,  and  to 
take  the  air  with  me :  but,  that  he  might  do  it 
and  not  be  publicly  known,  he  comes  to  me  in  a 
coach  of  the  Count  de  ***,  a  great  oflScer  of  the 
court,  attended  by  his  liveries  also ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  it  waa  impossible  to  guess  by  the  equipage 
who  I  was,  or  whom  I  belonged  to ;  also  that  I 
migfat  be  the  more  eflbctuafiy  concealed,  he  or- 
deried  me  to  be  taken  up  at  a  manttta-maker*s 


honso,  where  he  sometimes  eamo,  whether  upon 
other  amours  or  not  was  no  bosiness  of  mino  to 
faiqufre.  I  knew  nothfaig  whither  he  intended 
to  carry  me ;  but  when  ha  waa  hi  the  coach  with 
me,  he  told  me  he  had  ordered  his  servant  to  go 
to  court  with  me,  and  he  would  show  me  aome 
of  the  beam  wumde,  I  tdd  him  I  cared  not  where 
1  went  whUe  I  had  the  honour  to  have  him  with 
me ;  ao  he  carried  me  to  the  fine  palace  of  Men« 
don,  where  the  Dauphin  then  waa,  and  where  he 
had  some  particular  Intimacy  with  one  of  the 
Dauphin's  oomestics,  who  procured  a  retreat  for 
me  in  his  lodgings  while  we  stayed  there»  Whidi 
was  three  or  four  days. 

While  I  was  there  the  king  happened  to  eemt 
from  Versailles,  and,  making  but  a  short  stay, 
visited  Madame  the  Danphineas,  who  was  then 
living.  The  prince  was  here  incognito,  only  be- 
cause  of  his  being  with  me,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  heard  that  the  king  was  in  the  gardens,  he 
kept  close  within  the  lodginga ;  bnt  the  gentle- 
man in  whose  lodgings  we  were,  with  hii  Mdy  and 
several  others,  went  out  to  see  the  king,  and  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  asked  to  go  with  them. 

After  we  had  seen  the  king,  who  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  gardens,  we  walked  op  the  broad  ter« 
race,  and,  crossing  the  hall  towards  the  great 
stair-case,  I  had  a  sight  which  confounded  me  at 
once,  as  I  doubt  not  It  would  havo  done  any  wo* 
man  in  the  world.  Hie  horse  guards,  or,  what 
they  call  there,  the  ^siit  d'artMt,  had,  upon  some 
occasion,  been  either  upon  duty,  or  been  re- 
viewed, or  somethhkg  (I  did  not  understand  that 
part)  was  the  matter,  that  oeeasiotted  their  being 
there,  I  know  not  what ;  but,  walking  the  guard- 
chamber,  and  with  his  Jack-boots  on,  and  the 
whole  habit  of  the  troop,  as  it  is  worn  when  our 
horse  guards  are  upon  duty,  aa  tliey  call  it,  at  St 
Jamesfs  Park ;  I  aay,  there,  to  my  inexpreasible 
confusion,  I  aaw  Mr  •*•*,  my  first  husband,  the 
brewer. 

I  could  not  be  deceived;  I  passed  so  near  him 
that  I  almost  brushed  Mm  with  niy  dothes,  and 
looked  hhn  AiU  in  the  Ihce ;  but,  having  my  fon 
before  my  face,  so  that  he  could  not  know  me. 
However,  1  knew  hhn  perfectly  well,  and  I  heard 
him  speak,  wMch  was  a  second  way  of  knowing 
him.  Besides  bdng,  you  may  be  sure,  astonished 
and  aurprised  at  such  a  sight,  I  turned  about 
after  I  had  passed  him  aome  steps,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  ask  the  lady  that  was  with  me  some  oueo* 
tions,  I  stood  as  if  I  had  viewed  the  Great  Hall, 
the  outer  Guard  Chamber,  aad  some  other 
things;  but  I  did  it  to  take  a  foil  view  of  hiii 
dress,  that  I  might  forther  inform  myself. 

WhOe  I  stood  thus  amnshig  the  ladv  that  was 
with  me  with  quesUons,  he  wailked,  talking  with 
another  man  of  the  same  cloth,  back  again,  just 
by  me;  and  to  my  particular  satisfoctlon,  or  dIs- 
satlsfoctlon,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  I  heard 
him  speak  English,  the  other  being,  it  seems,  an 
EngUuiman. 

I  then  asked  the  lady  some  other  questions  t 
<*  Pray,  madam,"  says  I, "  what  are  these  troopers 
here ;  are  they  the  king^  gttardar-.*<  No,**  says 
she,  *Uhey  are  the^siu  ifarmes ;  a  smaH  detach- 
ment of  them,  I  suppose,  attended  the  king  to- 
day, but  they  are  not  his  Majesty's  ordinarv 
guard."  Another  lady  that  vraa  with  her  said» 
I  **  No,  madam,  it  aeems  that  this  is  not  the  eases 
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for  I  hetrd  them  uyiag,  the  ptw  d*4irm«M  were 
here  to-day  by  special  order,  some  of  them  being 
to  march  towards  the  Rhine,  and  these  attend 
lor  orders ;  but  they  go  back  to-morrow  to  Or* 
leans,  where  they  are  expected.** 

This  satisfied  me  in  part,  but  I  found  means 
after  this  to  inquire  whose  particular  troop  it 
was  that  the  gentlemen  that  were  here  belonged 
to ;  and  with  ihat  1  heard  they  would  all  be  at 
Pisiris  the  week  after. 

Two  days  after  we  retonied  for  Paris,  when  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  to  mv  lord,  that  I  heard 
the  gens  d*armes  were  to  be  in  the  city  the  next 
week,  and  I  should  be  charmed  with  seeing  them 
march  if  they  came  in  a  body.  He  was  so  obli- 
ging in  such  things  that  I  need  but  name  a  thing 
of  that  kind  and  it  was  done ;  so  he  ordered  his 
gentleman  (I  should  now  call  him  him  Amy's 
gvntleroan)  to  get  me  a  place  in  a  certain  house 
where  I  mkht  see  them  march. 

As  he  did  not  appear  with  me  on  this  occasion, 
so  I  had  the  liberty  of  taking  my  woman.  Amy, 
with  me,  and  stood  where  we  were  very  well 
accommodated  for  the  observation  which  I  was 
to  make.  I  tokl  Amy  what  I  had  seen,  and  she 
was  as  ibrwerd  to  make  the  discovery  as  I  was  to 
have  her,and  almost  as  much  surprised  at  the  thing 
itselt  In  a  word,  the  gema  d'arm'^M  entered  the 
city,  as  was  expected,  and  made  a  most  glorious 
show  indeed,  being  new  clothed  and  armed,  and 
being  to  have  their  standards  blessed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  P^tfis  on  this  occasion,  they  indeed 
looked  ver}'  gay;  and  as  they  marched  very 
leisurely,  1  had  time  to  take  as  critical  a  view, 
and  make  as  nice  a  search  among  thorn  as  I 
pleased.  Here,  in  a  particular  rank,  eminent  for 
one  monstrous  sised  man  on  the  right,  here,  I 
say,  I  saw  my  gentleman  again,  and  a  very  hand- 
some joUy  fellow  he  was  as  any  in  the  troop, 
though  not  so  monstrous  laige  as  that  great  one 
I  speak  of  who,  it  seems,  was,  however,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  good  ftimily  in  Gascolgne,  and  was 
called  the  giant  of  Gapccigne. 

It  was  a  kind  of  good  fortune  to  us,  among  the 
other  circumstances  of  it,  that  something  caused 
the  troop  to  halt  in  their  march,  a  little  before 
that  particular  rank  came  right  a^nst  that  win- 
dow  which  I  stood  in,  so  th^  then  we  had  occa- 
sion to  take  our  full  >iew  of  him,  at  a  small  dis. 
f  ance,  and  so  as  not  to  doubt  of  liis  being  the 
same  person. 

Amy,  who  thought  she  might,  on  many  ac- 
counts, venture  with  more  safety  to  be  particular 
than  I  could,  asked  her  gentleman  how  a  parti- 
cular man,  who  the  saw  there  among  the  gens 
d*armes  might  be  inquired  after  and  found  out ; 
she  having  seen  an  Englishman  riding  there  who 
was  sunposed  to  be  dead  in  England  for  several 
Tears  before  she  came  out  of  London,  and  that 
his  wife  bad  married  again.  It  was  a  question 
the  gentleman  did  not  well  understand  how  to 
answer ;  but  another  person  that  stood  by  told 
her  if  she  would  teU  hfan  the  gentleman's  name, 
he  wouM  endeavour  to  find  him  out  for  her,  and 
asked  her,  jestii^y,  if  he  was  her  fover?    Amy 

£ut  that  oflT  with  a  laugh,  but  still  continued  her 
iquiry,  and  in  such  a  meaner  as  the  gentleman 
easily  perceived  she  was  in  earnest,  for  he  left 
bantering,  and  asked  her  in  which  part  of  the 
troop  h«  rode.     She  foolishly  told  him  his  name. 


which  she  should  not  have  done ;  sad  poinftaito 
the  comet  that  troop  carried,  which  wu  ntt 
then  quite  out  of  sight,  she  let  him  early  know 
whereabouts  he  rode,  only  she  oouki  not  osae 
the  captain.  However,  he  gave  her  sadi  direc- 
tions  wterwards  that,  in  short.  Amy,  who  mi  in 
indefotigable  girl,  found  him  out  In  kcbu  he 
had  chm^ed  Us  name,  not  suppoiiDg  mj  inquiry 
would  be  made  after  him  here ;  but,  I  ny,  Amj 
found  him  out,  and  went  boldly  to  hb  qmrl(n» 
asked  for  him,  and  he  came  out  to  h^imn» 
diatdy. 

I  believe  I  was  not  more  confounded  at  nj 
first  seeing  him  at  Meudon  thenbewssatweiQi 
Amy.  He  started  and  turned  pale  ai  dcitb; 
Amy  believed  if  he  had  seen  her  at  fint,  In  any 
convenient  place  for  ao  yiHainous  a  puipoae,  he 
would  have  murdered  her. 

But  he  started,  as  I  sahl  before,  and  siked  io 
English,  with  an  admiratfan,  **  What  are  yosr 
**  Sir,**  says  she,  ••  dont  you  know  mer— «  Y< 
says  he,  **  I  knew  yon  when  yon  were  siive,  bat 
what  yon  are  now  (whether  ghost  or  rabstasoe) 
I  know  not.**^**  Be  not  afraid,  sir,  of  thst,-Mp 
Amy,  "  1  am  the  same  Amy  that  1  was  m  y«« 
sernoe,  and  do  not  speak  to  von  now  ibr  nv 
hurt,  but  that  I  saw  yon  aockkatally  yesto^ 
ride  among  the  soldiers,  I  thought  you  laigbt  be 
glad  to  hear  from  your  friends  at  Loodm.'- 
*•  Well,  Amy,**  savs  he,  •«  then  (havfaig  s  little  f^ 
covered  hinieetf)  how  does  everybody  do?  Wbit: 
b  your  ndsttem  here?"    Thus  they  begn: 

Awty.  My  mistress,  sir,  ahtt!  Not  the  miitrea 
you  mean,  poor  gcnUewowHi,  you  kfthirina 
sad  oondltion. 

GmL  Wliythatistnw,  Amy.botitcookiBAt 
be  helped;  I  was  la  a  sad  condltkin  myielt 

^■f  .  1  believe  so,  indeed,  sir,  or  clae  you  bad 
not  gone  awav  as  you  did ;  for  it  was  s  ivn* 
terrible  condition  yon  left  them  aU  ta,  that  I 
must  say. 

Geaf.  What  did  they  do  after  I  waigooe? 

At^f.  Do,  sir!  very  miserably  yoo  suy  be 
sure;  howoouldit beothenriae? 

Gait  Wen,  that  is  true  indeed ;  bnt  yon  nay 
toll  me.  Amy,  what  became  oi  them,  ifpapleaw: 
for  though  I  went  so  away,  it  was  not  becao^ 
I  did  not  love  them  all  very  w^  but  beouse  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  poverty  thst  wai  nim 
upon  them,  and  which  ft  was  not  in  my  power  to 
help ;  what  could  I  do  ? 

Amy,  Nay,  I  believe  ao,  indeed,  and  I  bs^^ 
heard  my  mistress  say,  many  times,  she  did  not 
doubt  but  your  aflHction  was  as  great  as  hef  s. 
almost,  wherever  yon  were. 

Geni,  Why,  did  she  believe  I  was  afive,  theo' 

Amy,  Yes,  sir,  she  always  said  she  bcheTrd  tob 
were  alive,  because  she  thought  she  would  ban 
heard  something  of  you  had  yon  been  dead. 

Geni.  Ay,  ay,  my  perplexity  was  veiy  gmt< 
indeed,  or  else  I  had  never  gone  away. 

Amy.  It  was  very  cruel  though  to  the  po0f 
lady,  sir,  my  mlstrem;  she  alinost  broke  ber 
heart  for  you  at  first,  for  foar  of  whst  migbi 
befal  you,  and  at  least  because  she  could  not  brar 
from  you. 

GtnL  Alas !  Amv,  what  couU  I  do?  Ttipp 
were  driven  to  the  last  extremity  before  I  went'' 
I  could  hare  done  nothing  but  hd^  to  stare 
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than  aU  if  I  had  stayed ;  and  beside  I  oould  not 
bear  to  see  it, 

Amjf.  You  know,  sir,  that  I  can  say  liitle  to 
what  pasted  before,  but  I  was  a  melancholy  wit- 
ness to  the  sad  distresses  of  my  poor  mistress  so 
long  as  t  stayed  with  her,  and  which  would  grieve 
your  heart  to  hear  them.* 

Gmti.  Well,  Amy,  I  have  heard  enough  so  ihr, 
what  did  she  do  afterwards? 

Aimf,  I  cant  give  you  any  further  account, 
sir ;  my  mistress  would  not  let  me  stay  with  her 
any  longer;  for  she  said  she  oould  neither  pay 
me  or  subsbt  roe.  I  told  her  I  would  serve  her 
without  any  wages,  but  I  could  not  live  without 
victuals,  you  know ;  so  I  was  forced  to  leave  her, 
poor  ladv,  sore  against  my  will,  and  I  heard  after- 
wards, that  the  landlord  seised  her  goods,  s6  she 
was  turned  out  of  doors :  for  as  I  went  by  the 
door,  about  a  month  after,  I  saw  the  house  shut 
up ;  and  about  a  fortnight  after  that  there  were 
workmen  fitting  it  up,  as  I  suppose  for  a  new 
tenant;  but  none  of  the  neighbours  could  teil 
me  what  was  become  of  my  poor  mistress,  only 
thai  they  said  she  was  so  poor  that  it  was  next 
to  becgiog;  that  some  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
Uefolks  raieved  her,  or  that  else  she  must  have 


Then  she  went  on,  and  told  him  that  after  that 
they  never  heard  any  more  of  (me)  her  mistress, 
but  that  she  had  been  seen  onoe  or  twice  in  the 
city,  vefy  shabby,  and  poor  in  clothes,  and  it 
was  thought  she  worked  with  her  needle  for  her 
bread. 

All  this  the  jade  said  with  so  much  cunning, 
and  managed  and  humoured  it  so  well,  and  wip^ 
her  eyes  and  cried  so  artificiaUy,  that  he  took  it 
aU  as  it  was  intended  he  shouJd,  and  once  or 
twice  she  saw  tears  in  his  eves  too.  He  told  her 
it  was  a  moving,  melancholy  story,  and  it  had 
almoat  broke  his  heart  at  first,  but  that  he  was 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  could  do  nothbig 
but  stay  and  see  them  all  starve,  which  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of^  but  should  have  pis- 
tolled himself  if  any  such  thing  had  happened 
while  he  was  there ;  that  he  left,  (me)  his  wife, 
ail  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  but  25£.,  which 
was  OS  little  as  he  could  take  with  him  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  world.  He  oould  not  doubt 
but  that  his  relations,  seeing  they  were  all  rich, 
would  have  taken  the  poor  children  oS^  and  not 
let  them  come  to  the  parish ;  and  that  his  wife 
was  young  and  handsome,  and  he  thought  might 
marry  again,  perhaps,  to  her  advantage ;  and  for 
that  very  reason  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  let  her 
know  he  was  alive,  that  she  might  m  a  reason- 
able  term  of  years  marry,  and  perhaps  mend  her 
fortunes;  that  he  resolved  never  to  claim  her, 
because  he  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  had 
settled  to  her  mind ;  and  that  he  wished  there 
had  been  a  law  made  to  empower  a  woman  to 
marry  if  her  husband  was  not  heard  of  in  so  long 
a  time ;  which  time,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
above  four  years,  which  was  long  enough  to  send 
word  in  to  a  wife  or  family  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 


•  Here  she  told  ny  whole  itoty  to  the  time  that  the 
pviih  took  off  one  of  my  chlldzeo,  end  whjch  the  per> 
oerv«d  very  much  aAected  him ;  end  he  shook  his  head, 
and  uM  wnne  dilngs  very  hitter  when  he  heard  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  own  zeUtionf  to  aie. 


Amy  said  she  could  say  nothhig  to  that,  hot 
this,  that  she  was  satisfied  her  mistress  would 
marrv  nobody  unless  she  had  certain  inteHigence 
that  he  had  been  dead  from  somebody  that  saw 
him  buried ;  "  but,  alas,**  savs  Amy,  **  my  mis- 
tress was  reduced  to  such  dismal  drcumstances 
that  nobody  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  of  her, 
unless  it  had  been  somebody  to  go  a  b<»ging 
with  her." 

Amy,  then,  seeing  him  so  perfectly  deluded, 
made  a  long  and  lamentable  outcry  how  she  had 
been  deluded  away  to  marry  a  poor  footman; 
"for  he  is  no  worse  or  better,**  says  she, "  though 
he  calls  himself  a  lord's  gentleman,  and  here,*'  says 
Amy,  "  he  has  drugged  me  over  into  a  strange 
oountrv  to  make  a  beggar  of  me  ;**  and  then  she 
foils  a  howling  again,  and  snivelling,  which  by  the 
way,  was  all  hypocrisy,  but  acted  it  so  to  the  tife  as 
perfectly  deceived  him,  and  he  gave  credit  to 
every  word  of  it. 

"  Why,  Amy,*'  savs  he,  "  you  are  very  well 
dressed,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  a  beggar." — *<  Ay,' hang  *em,**  says 
Amy,  **  they  love  to  have  fine  clothes  here,  if 
they  have  never  a  smock  under  them ;  but  I  love 
to  have  money  in  cash,  rather  than  a  chest  fuU 
of  fine  clothes.  Besides,  sir,"  says  she,  **  mort 
of  the  clothes  1  have  were  given  me  in  the  last 
place  I  had,  when  I  went  away  from  my  inis» 
tress.** 

Upon  the  whole  of  the  discourse.  Amy  got  out 
of  him  what  condition  he  was  in,  and  bow  he 
lived,  upon  her  promise  to  him  that  if  ever  she 
came  to  England,  and  should  see  her  old  nib- 
tress,  she  mould  not  let  her  know  that  he  was 
alive.  "  Alas  1  sir,"  says  Arov,  **  I  mav  never 
come  to  see  England  agsin  ss  long  as  I  live,  and 
it  would  be  ten  thousand  to  one  whether  I  shall 
see  my  old  mistress,  for  how  should  1  know  which 
way  to  look  for  her,  or  what  part  of  Englsnd  sba 
mav  be  in,  not  V*  says  she ;  **  I  don't  so  much 
as  know  how  to  inquire  for  her ;  and  if  I  should,** 
ssys  Amy,  **  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  her,  I 
would  not  do  her  so  much  mischief  as  to  teQ 
her  where  you  were,  sir,  unless  she  was  In  a 
condition  to  help  herself  and  you  too.*'  This 
further  deluded  him.  and  made  him  entirely  open 
in  his  conversing  with  her.  As  to  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, he  told  her,  she  saw  him  in  the 
highest  preferment  he  had  arrived  to,  or  was 
ever  like  to  arrive  at ;  for  having  no  friends  or 
acquaintance  in  France,  and  which  was  worse, 
no  money,  he  never  expected  to  rise ;  that  he 
could  have  been  made  a  lieutenant  to  a  troop  of 
light  horse  but  the  week  before,  by  the  favour  of 
an  officer  in  the  gem  d'armei^  who  wos  his 
friend ;  but  tbat  he  must  have  found  8,000  livres 
to  have  paid  for  it,  to  the  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed  it,  and  had  leave  given  him  to  sell.  **  But 
where  could  I  get  8,000  livres,"  says  he,  *•  that 
never  have  heea  master  of  500  livres  ready 
money  at  a  time,  since  I  came  into  France." 

"  O  dear !  sir,**  says  Amy,  '*  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  you  say  so ;  I  fancy  if  you  once  got  up 
to  some  preferment,  you  would  think  of  my 
old  mistress  again,  snd  do  something  for  her; 
poor  lady,"  says  Amy,  "  she  wants  it,  to  be 
sure,**  and  then  she  fiills  a  crying  again;  **  it 
is  a  sad  thing,  faideed,"  savs  she,  '*  that  vou 
should  be  so  hard  put  to  it  for  money,  when 


. 
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y^a  had  got  a  Mnd  to  tmommmA  jo%  and 
^tuM  loM  it  for  want  of  nonay."— "^  Ay,  ao  it 
waa,  AntiT,  indaad,*  layt  lia ;  ^  bat  wliat  can  a 
atrangar  da  tliat  lias  nafibar  money  nor  ftiandar 
Here  Any  pats  in  again  on  my  account :  **  Wail,* 
lays  she,  **  my  poor  mistress  baa  bad  a  lose, 
though  she  knows  nothing  of  it ;  O  dear  t  how 
happv  it  would  have  been ;  to  be  sure,  air,  you 
would  have  helped  her  all  you  could** — **  Aye," 
aays  he,  **  Amy,  so  I  would  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  ereo  as  I  am,  I  would  sand  her  some  reUef, 
if  I  thought  she  wanted  it;  only  letting  her 
linow  I  was  aUve  might  do  her  some  prejudlee, 
in  case  of  her  settling  or  marrying  anybody.** 

**  Alas,**  says  Amy,  **  Marry  t  who  wOl  marry 
her  in  the  poor  condition  she  ia  fat?**  And  so 
their  discourse  ended  for  that  time. 

ATI  this  was  mere  taHi  on  both  sides,  and 
words  of  course ;  for  on  further  inouiry,  Amy 
found  that  he  had  no  such  offer  of  a  Ueutenantli 
eommisston,  or  anvthing  like  it;  and  that  he 
rambled  hi  bis  diiioourse  from  one  thing  to 
another :  but  ol  that  in  its  place. 

You  may  be  sura  that  this  dfacourse,  as  Amy 
at  first  related  it,  was  movfaig  to  the  last  degree 
upon  me ;  and  I  was  once  going  to  send  him  the 
8^000  liTres  to  purchase  the  commission  lia  had 
spoken  of;  bat  aa  I  knew  his  eharacter  better 
than  anybody,  I  was  willing  to  seareh  a  littie 
ftirther  into  it ;  and  so  I  set  Amy  to  inquire  of 
some  other  of  the  troop,  to  see  what  character 
he  had,  and  whether  there  waa  anything  in  the, 
story  of  allentenantis  commission  or  no. 

But  Amy  soon  came  to  a  better  understanding 
of  him,  for  she  presently  learned  thai  he  had  a 
most  scoundrel  character;  that  there  was  no- 
thing M  weight  fai  anytMng  he  said ;  but  that  lie 
was  m  short  a  mere  sharper,  one  that  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  get  money,  and  that  tliere  was  no 
dependfaig  on  anything  he  said ;  and  that  more  es- 
pecially about  Ine  lieutenant's  eommlsaion,  she 
understood  that  there  was  nothing  in  It,  but  they 
told  iMr  how  he  had  often  made  nae  of  that  sham 
to  borrow  money,  and  moya  gentlemen  to  pity 
hhn  and  lend  him  money,  in  hopes  to  get  him  pre- 
ferment ;  that  ht  had  reported  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  five  ebfldren  In  England,  whom  he  main* 
tatned  out  of  his  pay,  and  by  theae  shifts  had  ran 
faito  debt  hi  seyeral  places,  and  upon  seyeral  com- 
plafaits  of  sodi  things,  he  had  been  threatened  to 
be  tnraed  out  of  the  osiu  d* araies,  and  that  fai  that 
ha  was  not  to  be  believed  in  anything  Iw  said,  or 
trvstad  on  any  account. 

Upon  this  infennation  Amy  began  to  cool  fat 
bar  farther  meddtfaig  with  him,  and  told  me  it  was 
oat  safe  for  me  to  attempt  doing  him  any  good, 
onlats  I  reaolyed  to  pat  him  upon  tunieiotts  and 
fainaifies  which  ndgm  be  to  my  ruin,  m  the  con- 
dMon  I  WW  now. 

I  wassoon  oonflmed  hi  this  part  of  Us  diarac* 
tar,  for  tlie  next  time  that  Amy  came  to  talk  with 
him,  he  diacoyered  hfanself  more  elfectuaily ;  ibr 
whBe  she  had  put  him  In  bopea  of  niocuring  one 
to  adyanoa  the  money  for  the  lieutenant*s  com- 
mission  for  Mm  upon  easy  conditions,  he  by  d^ 
pees  dropped  the  discoame,  then  pretended  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  that  ha  could  not  get  it,  and 
then  deacandad  to  ask  poor  Amy  to  lend  him  500 

Amy  pretended  poverty ;  tlwt  her  dreumstances 


were  hot  mean,  and  that  aha  eaoki  aai  rshe  aieh 
a  sum ;  and  thia aha  did,  to  trj  Um  to theataoit) 
he  deacended  to  900,  then  to  100,  thsa  to  «^  aod 
then  to  a  piatole,  which  aha  lent  kim,  bat  be  Mwr 
taitandii^  to  pay  it,  played  oot  af  bari^  m 
much  as  ha  conld ;  and  tins  baba  istirfsd  tint  > 
he  was  the  same  worthleaa  thhig  beoad  aver  Imb,  > 
\  threw  off  all  thonghta  of  him ;  wbereis.  had  he ! 
been  a  man  of  any  sense,  and  of  any  priadple  d  | 
honour,  I  had  it  fai  my  thoughts  to  retire  te  Be;.  | 
land  agaui,  send  for  Um  over,  and  ban  Kied ' 
honeatly  with  Um.     But  as  a  foalls  the  wont ; 
of  husbanda  to  do  a  woman  good,  so  a  feel  h  the , 
worst  husband  a  woosan  can  do  good  la.  I  weidd 
willingly  have  done  him  good,  bat  he  wai  not 
quali&d  to  receive  it  or  make  the  best  aeeof  it  i 
Had  I  sent  Um  ten  thonsand  croww  hiiteal  d 
ten  thoueand  Uvres^  and  sent  it  with  espre««n- 
dition  that  he  ehoaki  hnmedinleiy  have  boegbt  I 
Uouelf  the  commission  he  talked  of  nith  part  of 
the  money,  and  have  aant  aoma  of  U  to  reKere 
theneceaeitiaaalblapoormiaambleivlfeatl^  I 
don,  and  to  prevent  Uachfldren  to  be  kept  hyibe  { 
paifeh,  it  waa  evident  ho  wonM  have  hem  stiD  ' 
Imt  a  privnia  trooper,  and  Wa  wife  and  ehfldne 
would  still  have  starved  at  London,  or  beea  kcfit  i 
of  mere  charity,  aa,  for  aught  he  knew,  thof  thai  i 
were.  I 

fleeing,  therafora,  no  rooMdif,  Iwaa^hfigedto 
withdraw  my  hand  fhmi  Uaa,  that  hai  bem  nr 
first  daatfoyer,  and  raaarvo  the  aa  istaaee  tiut  I 
hitendad  to  liave  given  him  for  aoBothar  more  fe-  | 
siraUe  opportani^.     AH  that  I  hadnowtode  I 
waa  to  keep  myaelf  out  ofUa  sight,  wklebwn  >l 
notverydifllealtlbrmalodokeonildaitagliwbet  ' 

aUtion  be  Bved. 

Amy  and  I  had  aaveral  oonanHotions  Ihn  opoa 
themainqaestion,namdy,  howtobasaiaaewr  | 
to  chop  npon  Um  again  by  eliaBea,  and  to  bt 
aurpriaed  teto  a  diaeovery,  whUb  iwdd  hsfv  ' 
been  a  ihtal  diaeovery  indeed.    Amypiapeeed  1 
that  we  should  always  take  ean  to  knaanHiere  , 
the  0$m  d*mmm  were  quartered,  and  therehy 
eflbctuaHv  avokl  tiwm,  and  this  vras  ana  way. 

Bttt  this  waa  not  ao  aa  to  bo  fhlly  to  my  sitii- 
ihctiont  no  ordinary  way  of  inqUfiag  where  the 
pem  itmrmm  were  quartered  was  suflteleat  kf 
me  s  bat  I  found  out  a  fellow  wlw  wmcoaipteicly 
qualified  ibr  the  work  of  a  apy  (Ibr  Pkaaee  hu 
plenty  of  each  people).  Thia  man  I  empleyedte 
be  a  constant  and  peotieidar  attendant  vpea  ha 
peraonand  motkms;  and  ho  waa  especUlT  cm- 
ployed  and  ordered  to  Imant  iiim  aa  a  ghost ;  Ihit 
he  shoaM  acaroe  let  1dm  be  ever  outef  bb  i%ht 
He  periivrmed  tUs  to  a  Ueety,  and  felled  a«t  to 
give  me  a  perfect  Journal  of  u  Us  motiam  liron 
day  to  day,  and,  wfiether  ibr  hfe  pleasoieor  hii 
busiaess,  waa  always  at  his  heels. 

This  was  somewhat  expensive,  and  such  a  feUevr 
merited  to  be  wdl  paid,  but  he  did  Ui  bodaev  » 
eiquialtelypnnctual,that  tliia  poor  maa  aeerce 
went  out  of  the  house  without  my  knowtogthe 
way  he  went,  the  company  he  kept,  when  he  west 
abroad,  and  when  he  stayed  at  home. 

By  thia  eatraordinary  conduct  I  made  tsytM 
safe,  and  so  went  out  In  public  or  stayed  at  boiee. 
aa  I  Ibund  he  was  or  was  not  in  a  peanbtlkTof 
being  at  IMs,  at  Versafflea,  or  any  place  fbi^l 
eocaaion  to  he  at     This,  though  it  wes  vei7 ' 
chargeable,  yet  as  I  found  it  absolutely  neotmtj 
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M  f  iMk  M  ihwgkt  atent  tlie  expMsa  of  it, 
Ibr  I  kBew  I  mqM  not  pwtkmm  my  salBlf  too 


Bjr  this  nimai^eaicAt  I  Ibmid  ui  opporCani^ 
to  iM  what  a  moat  fcirignHtomt,  votmnkfaig  life 
the  poor  Indolaiit  wretch,  who,  by  Ms  iiiiaetiv« 
tompar,  had  at  llraC  bean  mv  ruin,  now  ttved ; 
bow  he  only  roie  in  the  momuig  to  go  to  bad  at 
night ;  that  unftog  the  neeeaMiy  motion  of  the 
troops,  wMeh  ha  waa  obliged  to  attend,  he  was 
a  mere  mothmlaai  anlaMl,  of  no  oonae^aanee  in 
the  woiM  I  that  haaeamed  to  be  one  who,  thoof;^ 
ba  was  hidead  aUve,  had  no  manner  of  bushiMs 
in  life,  hot  to  stay  to  be  oalled  oat  of  It  (  he 
neither  kept  any  eompaay,  minded  any  sport, 
played  at  any  game,  or  indeed  did  anything  of 
moment ;  but  in  short  samtered  about  Ulie  one 
that  was  not  two  Hnes  Tahie,  whether  dead  or 
alire;  ^lat  when  he  was  gone,  would  leave  no 
remembrance  behhid  him  that  ever  he  was  here ; 
that  if  ever  he  did  anything  in  the  world  to  be 
talked  of,  it  was  only  to  gat  five  beggars  and 
starve  hb  wife.  The  jonmal  of  his  Hfe,  which  I 
bad  eonstaaily  aent  ma  every  week,  was  the  least 
signifioant  of  anything  of  Its  kfaid  that  was  ever 
aaan ;  as  it  had  really  nothing  of  earnest  in  it,  so  It 
would  make  no  Jest  to  relate  ft.  It  was  not  im- 
portant eaoqgh  so  mneh  aa  to  make  the  reader 
merry  withal,  and  for  that  feason  1  omit  K. 

Yel  this  noUHng-dofaig  wretch  was  I  obliged  to 
watch  and  gvard  against,  as  the  only  thhii  that 
was  capable  of  doln^  me  hurt  In  the  world.  1  was 
to  shon  hire  as  we  wauld  ahmi  a  spectre,  even 
the  devil,  if  he  was  aotually  In  our  way  s  and  it 
eoat  na  after  the  rata  of  iM>  livrea  a  month,  and 
vary  idiaap  too,  to  haiw  Hbk  ereatnre  constantlv 
kapt  in  view  i  that  is  to  sav,  my  spy  undertook 
Barer  ta  let  Idm  be  ovt  of  Ms  s%ht  on  hour,  but 
so  as  that  he  oovM  give  an  aeoount  of  him,  which 
was  nMKh  tha  aaalar  to  be  done,  considering  his 
way  of  Hving;  Ibr  ha  waa  sare  thnt,  for  whole 
werka  tagathar,  ha  would  be  ten  hours  of  the  day 
half  adaep  on  a  bandi  at  a  tavern  door  where 
tMsqnartared,  or  drank  within  the  house.  Though 
ihia  wickad  life  ha  led  somethnes  moved  me  to 
pity  lilm,  and  to  wander  how  so  welUbred  and 
gesitlamanly  aman  aa  ha  onoe  was  could  degepe* 
rmte  into  so  uselem  a  thing  as  ha  now  appeared, 
yet  at  tha  same  thna  It  gave  ma  most  contempt- 
ible thoughts  of  him,  and  made  me  often  say  1 
waa  a  waninglbr  all  tha  ladles  of  Europe  against 
marrriiig  of  fools :   a  man  of  sense  Ihlis  in  the 
world  and  gats  up  again,  and  a  w<Anan  has  some 
chanea  fer  herself;  but  with  a  feol,  onoe  fallen 
and  aver  undoaai  once  In  tha  ditch  and  die  In 
the  ditch  $  once  poor,  and  sure  to  starve. 

But  it  is  time  to  have  daae  with  him  \  once  I 
bad  satliing  to  hope  ibr  but  to  see  Mm  again ; 
aow  nay  amy  felicity  waa,  if  possible,  never  to 
■ee  liisB,  and,  abpva  all,  to  heap  him  from  seeing 
me*  which,  as  abovob  I  took  eflbetusl  care  oC 

1  waa  new  ratuned  to  Paris  (my  little  son  of 
honamTt  aa  I  oalled  him,  waa  left  at  mv  last 
eoiHitry  seat)  at  tha  prince's  request ;  thither  he 
came  to  me  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  told*  ma  he 
cmmm  to  give  ma  joy  of  my  return,  and  to  make 
his  acknowledgement  ibr  havhig  given  him  a  son. 
I  thoa^t,  indeed,  he  had  been  going  to  give  me 
a.  preaesit*  and  so  he  did  the  next  days  bvt  In 
vrtsAt  hm  aaid  than  he  only  jested  with  me.    Ha 


gave  me  Ma  compaavaQ  the  evening,  supped 
with  me  about  mimdght,  aad  did  me  tha  honour, 
as  I  than  called  It,  to  lodge  me  in  Ms  arms  all 
the  Mght,  telUngme,  in  jest,  that  the  best  thanks 
for  a  son  bam  waagiving  the  pledge  fer  another. 

But  as  I  Mnted,  so  it  was;  tha  next  morning 
he  laid  me  down  on  my  toilet  a  purse  with  three 
hundred  ptetoles.  I  saw  Mm  lay  it  down,  and 
understood  what  he  meant,  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  till  I  came  to  It,  as  it  ware,  casually  i  then 
I  gave  a  great  cry  out,  and  fell  a  soolding  in  my 
way,  fer  he  gave  me  all  possible  freeSom  of 
speech  on  such  occasions.  I  told  him  he  waa 
unMnd,  that  he  would  never  giva  me  an  oppor* 
tunity  toaskMm  feranytMnir;  that  he  forced 
roe  to  blush  by  being  too  muini  oMiged,  aad  the 
like;  aD  whicn  I  knew  was  very  agreeable  to 
him,  fer  as  he  was  bouatiftil  beyond  measure,  sa 
he  was  hiflnitdy  obliged  by  my  being  so  back* 
ward  to  adi  any  favours;  and  I  was  even  with 
Mm,  ibr  I  never  asked  him  fer  a  ihrthing  in  my 
life. 

Upon  tMs  rallying  Mm,  he  told  me  I  had  either 
perfectly  studied  the  art  of  humour,  or  else,  what 
was  the  greatest  dlfBculty  to  others  was  natural 
to  me^  adding,  that  notMng  could  be  more  obKg- 
faig  to  a  man  of  honour  than  not  to  be  soKdting 
and  craving. 

I  told  Mm  nolMng  could  be  craving  upon  him ; 
that  he  left  no  foom  fer  it ;  that  I  hoped  he  did 
not  give  merely  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  being 
importuned ;  and  that  he  nrfght  depend  upon  it, 
I  snonld  be  reduced  very  low  indeed  before  I 
offered  to  ^Usturb  him  that  way. 

He  said  a  man  of  honour  ou^t  ahrays  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  do  $  and  as  he  did  notMna  but 
what  he  knew  was  rBosonaMa,  he  gave  me  leave 
to  be  ftree  with  Mm,  if  I  wanted  anything ;  that 
he  had  too  much  vMue  for  me  to  deny  ma  any- 
thing,  if  I  asked,  but  that  it  was  ioflnitely  agree- 
able to  hhn  to  hear  me  say  that  what  he  did  was 
to  my  satisflictlon. 

We  strained  oomplhnents  thus  a  great  while, 
and  OS  he  had  me  in  Ms  arms  most  part  of  tha 
time,  so  upon  all  my  expressions  of  his  boanty 
to  me  he  put  a  stop  to  me  with  his  kisses,  and 
would  adiMt  me  to  CO  on  no  farther. 

1  should  in  tMs  place  mention,  that  this  prince 
was  not  a  subject  of  FVtmce,  though  at  that  tftne 
he  resided  at  Parts,  and  was  much  at  court,  where 
I  suppose  he  had  or  expected  some  considerable 
employment.  Bbt  I  mention  it  on  tMs  account; 
thnt  a  few  daya  after  this,  he  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  was  come  to  bring  me  not  the  most 
welcome  news  that  ever  I  hod  heard  ih>m  him  in 
his  life.  I  looked  at  Mm  a  little  surprised,  but 
he  returned,  "  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  It  is  as  un- 
pleasant to  me  as  to  you,  but  I  come  to  consult 
with  you  about  It,  and  see  if  It  cannot  be  made  a 
little  easy  to  us  both." 

I  seetned  still  more  cMicemed  and  surprised; 
at  hist  he  said  it  %as  that  he  believed  he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  into  Italy,  wMch,  though  other- 
wisait  was  very  agreeable  to  Mm,  yet  his  parting 
with  me  made  It  a  very  dull  thing  but  to  think  of. 

I  sat  mute,  as  one  thunderstmck,  fer  a  good 
wMle ;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that  I 
was  goMg  to  lose  Mm,  wMdi,  Indeed,  I  couM  but 
in  bear  tha  thoughts  of;  and  aa  he  toM  me  I 
turned  pale.    '*  What  is  the  matter?*'  said  he, 
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hulilv,  "I  hftve  sorprisMl  you  indeed;**  aiid 
steppuig  to  the  aidebMrd,  fills  a  &naa  ot  eordial 
water,  which  was  of  hit  own  hringing«  and  comet 
to  me.  "Be  not  san^rlied,*'  taidhe*  «*rtt  go 
nowhere  without  you,"  adding  aeveral  other 
things  so  kind  as  nothing  oould  exoeed  it. 

I  Blight  indeed  turn  pale,  ior  I  was  very  nueh 
surprised  at  first,  helienng  that  this  was,  as  it 
often  happens  fai  such  cases,  only  a  proiect  to 
drop  me,  and  break  off  an  amour  which  he  had 
now  carried  on  so  long;  and  a  thousand  thoughts 
whirled  about  my  heiwi  in  the  few  moments  wnSe 
1  was  kept  fai  suspense,  Ibr  they  were  but  a  few. 
I  say  I  was  indeed  surprised,  anid  might,  perhapi^ 
look  pole ;  but  I  was  not  in  any  dai^r  of  feint. 
ing.  that  I  knew  of. 

Ilowever,  it  not  a  little  pleased  me  to  see  Urn 
so  concerned  and  anxious  about  me ;  but  I  stop, 
ped  a  little  when  he  put  the  cordial  to  my  moutit, 
and  taking  the  glass  in  my  hand,  I  said,  *<  My 
lord,  your  words  are  infinitely  more  of  a  cordial 
to  me  than  this  citron  ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  aflllction  than  to  hue  you,  so  nothing  can 
be  a  greator  satiffection  than  the  assurance  that 
I  shaU  not  have  that  nUsfortune." 

He  made  me  itt  down,  and  sat  down  by  me, 
and  after  saying  a  thousand  kind  things  to  me, 
be  turns  upon  roe  with  a  smile;  **  Why,  wOl  you 
venture  younelf  to  Italy  with  me  ?  "  says  he.  I 
stopped  awhile^  and  then  answered  that  I  won. 
densd  he  would  ask  me  that  question,  for  i  would 
go  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  he  should  desire  me,  and  give  me  the 
felicity  of  his  company. 

Tlkfn  ho  entered  into  a  long  acoonnt  of  the 
occasion  of  his  journey,  and  how  the  king  had 
engaged  hfan  to  go,  and  some  other  drcumstanoes 
which  are  not  proper  to  enter  Into  here ;  it  befaig 
by  BO  moans  proper  to  say  any thfaig  that  might 
lead  the  reader  ii^to  the  least  guemat  the  person. 

But  to  cut  short  this  part  of  the  story.and  the 
history  of  our  journey  and  stay  abroad,  which 
woold  afanost  fill  up  a  volume  m  itself  I  say,  we 

rt  all  that  evening  in  cheerlhl  consultations 
It  the  manner  of  our  traveWog,  the  equipage 
and  figure  he  should  go  in,  and  m  what  manner 
I  should  go.  Severu  ways  were  proposed,  but 
none  seemed  feasible,  tiU  at  but  I  iM  hhn  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  trouMosome,  so  expensive, 
and  so  public  that  It  would  be  many  ways  incon- 
\'enient  to  him;  and  though  it  was  a  kind  of 
death  to  me  to  lose  him,  yet  rather  than  very 
much  perplex  his  aiTalrs,  I  would  submit  to  any- 
thing. 

At  the  next  visit  I  filled  his  head  with  the 
same  difficulties,  and  then  at  last  came  over  him 
with  a  proposal  that  1  would  stay  in  Paris,  or 
where  dtse  he  should  direct ;  and  when  I  heard 
of  his  safe  arrival  would  come  away  by  myself 
and  place  myself  as  near  him  as  1  could. 

This  gave  hfan  no  satisfection  at  all ;  nor 
wonld  he  hear  any  more  of  it ;  but  if  1  durst  von- 
tnre  myeslC  as  he  called  it,  such  a  journey,  he 
would  not  lose  the  satisfection  of  my  company ; 
and,  aa  for  the  expense,  that  was  not  to  be 
nanied,  neither.  Indeed,  was  there  room  to  name 
it,  for  I  found  that  he  travelled  at  the  king's  ex. 
pense,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  all  his  equipage, 
being  on  some  seevet  senrioa  of  the  last  nnpcvt. 


But  after  several  debates  between  oamlm  lie 
came  to  thb  resolution,  namely,  thai  he  wcdd 
travel  incognito,  and  so  ihoald  avoid  e&  poblic  j 
notioe,  either  of  himself  or  who  fveat  with  Uo; 
and  that  then  he  should  not  only  carry  aw  widi 
hhn,  but  have  a  perfect  Mrare  of  enjoyiaj^  ny 
agreeable  company  (as  he  wss  pleased  to  oili  it) 
aU  the  way. 

This  was  so  obliging  that  ooUitDg  eooM  be 
more  so ;  upon  this  foot,  he  inunediatdy  let  to 
work  to  prepare  things  for  his  journey ;  esd,  br 
his  directions,  so  did  I  too;  bat  now  ibsdttcr. 
rible  diflteulty  upon  me,  and  which  way  to  get 
over  it  I  knew  not ;  and  that  wss,  in  wlut  nua- 
ner  to  take  eare  of  what  I  had  to  leau  b^hisil 
me.     I  was  rich,  as  I  have  eaid,  veiy  rich,  ssd 
what  to  do  with  it  I  knew  not,  or  who  tolesTeiB 
trust  I  knew  not.     Ihadnobody  but  Amyinihe  i 
world,  and  to  travel  without  Any  wu  very  on-  , 
comfortable ;  or  to  leave  all  I  had  in  tiie  world  i 
with  her,  and,  if  she  misoarried,  be  mined  at 
once,  was  still   a  frightful  thought;  fin-  An; 
mtght  die,  and  whose  hands  the  things  aqglit  f^ 
into  I  knew  not.    This  gave  me  pest  uneta- 
ness,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do;  for  leoold  not 
mentfon  it  to  the  niince,  lest  he  sboold  see  that ; 
I  was  richer  than  no  thouaht  I  was.  1 

But  the  prince  made  aU  this  easy  to  ne;  Sir,  , 
fai  concerting  measures  for  our  journey,  be  itaiied 
the  thbig  Umself,  and  asked  me  meniiy  e« 
evenfaig  who  I  wonhl  trust  with  all  my  wealth  in 
my  abMnoe. 

••  My  wealth,  my  lord,"  anki  I,  ««exee|itiHiatl 
owe  to  your  goodness,  is  but  small ;  but  yet,  that 
little,  I  confess,  oanses  sodw  thoughtfabicsf ;  b^  ! 
cause  I  havenoaoquaintaiioeinParisthitldiR 
trust  with  it,  nor  anybody  but  my  womas  to 
leave  in  the  house ;  and  bow  to  do  whhoat  her 
upon  the  road  I  do  not  well  know." 

"  As  to  the  road,  be  not  ooneemed,"  asytthe 
prince,  "  111  provide  yon  servants  to  yourniod; 
and  as  to  your  woman,  if  you  can  trust  lNr,leave 
her  here,  and  Pll  put  you  In  a  way  how  toaecore 
things  as  well  as  If  vou  vrere  at  home."  1  boved 
and  told  hfan  I  oould  not  be  put  into  better  bsodi 
than  his  own,  and  that,  thermbre,  I  would  gevtsm 
all  my  measures  by  his  directions;  so  we  talked 
no  more  of  it  that  night. 

The  next  day  he  sent  me  in  agreat  Ironchtft, 
so  large  that  it  was  as  mnch  as  six  lusty  fetto^ 
could  get  np  the  steps  into  the  house ;  and  in 
this  I  put,  indeed,  all  my  wealth;  snd  ibr  my 
safety  he  ordered  a  good  honest  old  nun  and  ht$ 
wife  to  be  in  the  house  with  her,  to  keep  her 
company,  and  a  roahi-servant  and  boy;  so  that 
there  was  a  good  femfly,  and  Amy  was  lasdaim 
the  mistreas  of  the  house. 

Things  befaig  thus  secured,  we  set  out  iaeo^* 
nito,  as  he  called  it ;  but  we  had  twoeoadwsaod 
six  horses,  two  chaises,  and  about  e%lit  men-Bcr- 
vants  on  horseback,  all  very  well  ahned. 

Never  was  woman  better  used  in  this  werid 
that  went  upon  no  other  nocount  than  I  did  i 
had  three  women.servanto  to  wait  on  ne,  ea? 
whereof  was  an  old  Madam  «•«,  who  thoroogMy 
understood  her  business,  and  nuDMged  evcrythiDf 
as  if  she  had  been  major  dome ;  so  I  m  &*' 
trouble.    They  had  one  coach  to  themselves  and 

the  prince  and  I  in  the  other ;  only  tbst  soov- 
tin«h  where  he  knew  it  neocssary,  1  went  into 
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their  coach,  and  one  particular  gentleman  of  the 
retinne  rode  with  him. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  journey  than  that 
when  we  came  to  those  frightful  mountains,  the 
Alps,  there  was  no  travelling  in  our  coaches,  so 
be  ordered  a  horse-litter,  but  carried  by  miUes, 
to  be  provided  for  me,  and  himself  went  on 
horseback  to  Lyons.  The  coaches  went  some 
other  way  back.  Then  we  had  coaches  hired  at 
Turin,  which  met  us  at  Suza ;  so  that  we  were 
accommodated  again,  and  went  by  easy  journeys 
afterwards  to  Rome,  where  his  business,  whatever 
it  was,  called  him  to  stay  some  time,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  indeed ;  for  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and,  in  a  word,  en^ 
groMed  his  conversation  almost  all  the  way.  He 
took  delight  in  showing  me  everything  that  was 
to  be  seen,  and  particularly  in  telling  me  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  everything  he  showed  me. 

What  valuable  pains  were  here  thrown  away 
upon  one  whom  he  was  sure,  at  last,  to  abandon 
with  regret  I  How  below  hhnself  did  a  man  of 
quality  and  of  a  thousand  accomplishments  be- 
have in  all  this  !  'Tis  one  of  my  reasons  for  en- 
tering into  this  part,  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
worth  relating.  Had  I  been  a  daughter  or  a  wife, 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  a  just  con- 
cern in  their  instruction  or  improvement,  it  had 
been  an  admirable  step ;  but  aU  this  to  a  whore 
— to  one  whom  he  carried  with  him  upon  no  ac- 
count that  could  be  rationally  agreeable,  and 
none  but  to  gratify  the  meanest  of  human  frailties 
— ^this  was  the  wonder  of  it.  But  such  is  the 
power  of  a  vicious  inclination.  MThoring  was,  in 
a  word,  his  darling  crime,  the  worst  excursion  he 
made,  for  he  was  otherwise  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent persons  in  the  worid.  No  passions,  no 
furious  execrations,  no  ostentatious  pride;  the 
most  humble,  courteous,  affable  person  in  the 
world.  Not  an  oath,  not  an  indecent  word,  or 
the  least  blemish  in  behaviour,  was  to  be  seen  in 
all  his  conversation,  except  as  before  excepted ; 
and  it  has  given  me  occasion  for  many  dark  re- 
flections since  to  look  back  and  think  that  I 
should  be  the  snare  of  such  a  person^s  life ;  that 
I  should  influence  him  to  so  much  wickedness, 
and  that  I  should  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  devil  to  do  him  so  much  prejudice. 

We  were  near  two  years  upon  this  grand  tour, 
as  it  may  be  called,  durmg  most  of  which  I  re- 
sided at  Rome  or  at  Venice,  having  only  been 
twice  at  Florence  and  once  at  Naples.  I  made 
some  very  diverthig  and  usefhl  observations  in 
all  these  places,  and  particulariy  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ladies ;  for  I  had  opportunity  to  converse 
very  much  among  them,  by  the  help  of  the  old 
witch  that  travelled  with  us ;  she  had  been  at 
Naples  and  at  Venice,  and  had  lived  in  Uie  former 
several  years,  where,  as  I  found,  she  hod  lived 
but  a  loose  life,  as  indeed  the  women  of  Naples 
generally  do;  and,  in  short,  I  found  she  was 
ftilly  acquainted  with  all  the  intriguing  arts  of 
that  part  of  the  worid. 

Here  my  lord  bought  me  a  little  female  Turkish 
slave,  who,  being  taken  at  sea  by  a  Maltese  man 
of  war,  was  brought  in  there,  and  of  her  I  learnt 
the  Turkish  language,  their  way  of  dressing  and 
dancing,  and  some  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish, 
songSf  of  which  I  made  use  to  my  advantage,  on 


an  extraordinary  occasion,  some  years  alter,  as 

JrovL  shall  hear  in  its  place.  I  need  not  say  I 
eamt  Italian  too,  for  1  got  pretty  well  mistress 
of  that  before  I  had  been  there  a  year ;  and  as  I 
had  leisure  enough,  and  loved  the  language,  I 
read  all  the  Italian  books  I  could  come  at. 

I  began  to  be  so  in  love  with  Italy,  especially 
with  Naples  and  Venice,  that  I  could  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  to  have  sent  for  Amy  and  have 
taken  up  my  residence  there  for  life. 

As  to  Rome,  I  did  not  like  it  alL  The  swarms 
of  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds  on  one  side,  and  the 
scoundrel  rabbles  of  the  common  people  on  the 
other,  make  Rome  the  most  unpleasant  place  in  the 
world  to  live  m  ;  the  innumerable  number  of 
valets,  lacquies,  and  other  servants  is  such,  that 
they  used  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
common  people  in  Rome  but  what  have  been 
footmen,  or  porters,  or  grooms  to  cardinals  or 
foreign  ambassadors.  In  a  word,  they  have  an  air 
of  sharping  and  cozenmg.  Quarrelling,  and  scold- 
mg  upon  their  general  behaviour ;  and  when  I 
was  there,  the  footmen  made  such  a  broil  between 
two  great  families  in  Rome,  about  which  of  their 
coaches  (the  ladies  being  in  their  coaches  on 
either  side)  should  give  way  to  the  other,  that 
there  was  about  thirty  people  wounded  on  both 
sides,  five  or  six  killed  outright,  and  both  the 
ladies  frightened  almost  to  death. 

But  I  have  no  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 
travels  on  this  side  of  the  world,  at  least  not  now — 
it  would  be  too  full  of  variety. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  that  the  prince  con- 
tinued in  all  this  joumev  the  most  kind,  obliging 
person  to  me  in  the  world,  end  so  constant,  that 
though  we  were  in  a  country  where  it  is  well 
known  all  manner  of  liberties  ore  token,  I  am  yet 
well  assured  he  neither  took  the  liberty  he  knew 
he  might  hove,  nor  so  much  as  desired  it. 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  noble  person  on 
that  account ;  had  he  been  but  half  so  true,  so 
fidthful,  and  constant  to  the  best  lady  in  the  world, 
I  mean  Us  princess,  how  glorious  a  virtue  had  it 
been  in  himl  and  how  frae  had  he  been  from 
those  just  reflections  which  touched  him  in  her 
behalf  when  it  was  too  late  1 

We  had  some  very  agreeable  conversations 
upon  this  subject,  and  once  he  told  me,  with  a 
khid  of  more  than  ordinary  concern  upon  his 
thoughts,  that  he  was  greatly  beholden  to  me  for 
taking  this  hazivdous  and  difficult  journey,  for 
that  I  had  kept  him  honest.  I  looked  up  in  his 
fiice,  and  coloured  as  red  as  fire :  **  Well,  well,*' 
says  he,  '*  do  not  let  that  surprise  you ;  I  do  say 
you  have  kept  me  honest** — **  My  lord,**  said  f, 
**  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain  your  words,  but  I  wish 
I  could  turn  them  my  own  way ;  I  hope,**  said  I, 
**  and  believe  we  are  both  as  honest  as  we  can 
be  in  our  circumstances.**—**  Ay,  ay,**  said  he, 
"  and  honester  than  I  doubt  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  not  been  with  me.  I  cannot  say  but 
if  you  had  not  been  here  I  diould  have  wandered 
among  the  gay  world  here,  in  Naples,  ond  in 
Venk^  too,  for  it  is  not  such  a  crime  here  as  it  is 
in  other  places ;  but  I  protest,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
not  touched  a  woman  in  Italy  but  yourself,  and 
more  than  ^at,  I  have  not  so  much  as  had  any 
desire  to  it,  so  that,  I  say,  you  have  kept  me 
honest." 

I  was  silent,  and  wos  glad  that  he  interrupted 
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me,  or  kept  me  from  tpeaUngy  with  kJntng  roe, 
for  I  really  knew  not  what  to  lav.  I  was  once 
going  to  aay,  that  if  bis  ladv>  the  prineesB,  had 
beoi  with  mm,  she  would,  doubtless,  have  had 
the  same  influence  upon  his  virtue,  with  infinite- 
ly more  advantage  to  hin^ ;  but  I  oonddered  this 
might  ffive  him  offence,  and  besides,  such  things 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  the  drcomstance 
I  stood  in,  so  it  passed  oft  But  I  must  confess 
I  saw  that  be  was  quite  another  man  as  to  wo- 
men, than  I  understood  he  had  always  been  be- 
fore ;  and  it  was  a  particular  satis&ction  to  me, 
that  I  was  thereby  convinced  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  that  he  was,  as  I  may  say,  all  my 
own. 

I  was  with  child  again  in  this  journey,  and  lay  in  at 
Venice  but  was  not  so  happy  as  before.  I  broagfat 
him  another  son,  and  a  very  fine  boy  It  was,  but 
it  Uved  not  above  two  months ;  nor,  after  the 
first  touches  of  allection  (which  are  usual,  I  be- 
lieve,  to  idl  mothers)  were  over,  was  I  sorry  the 
child  did  not  live,  the  i^eceisary  dlfflculties  attend- 
ing it  In  our  traveSinff  beiog  considered. 

After  these  several  perfunbulatioos,  my  lord 
told  me  his  business  began  to  dose,  and  we  would 
think  of  returning  to  France,  whleh  I  was  very 
Klad  o^  but  principally  on  account  of  my  treasure 
1  had  there,  which,  as  you  have  heard|  was  very 
considerable.  It  Is  true,  \  hod  letters  very  fre- 
qnentl  V  from  vpy  m«id  Am^.  wit|i  accounts  that 
everything  was  very  safe,  and  that  was  very  much 
to  mv  satisfaction.  However,  a^  the  mrinee's 
negotiations  were  at  an  end,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  I  was  very  glad  to  go,  so  we  returned 
from  Venice  to  Turin,  and  In  the  way  I  saw  the 
famous  dty  of  Blilan.  Proi^i  Turin  we  went  over 
the  mountains  again,  ss  before,  and  our  ooadies 
met  us  ^l  Pont  a  Vdsin,  between  Chamberry  and 
Lyons  ^  and  so,  bv  easy  Joumies,  we  arrived  safe 
at  Parts,  having  Wn  absent  about  two  years, 
wantiog  about  eleveu  days  as  before. 

I  found  the  litde  femily  we  left  just  as  we  left 
them,  and  Amy  cried  for  joy  when  she  saw  me, 
and  I  almost  did  the  same. 

The  prince  took  his  ieave  of  me  the  pight  be- 
fore,  for,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  he  should  be 
met  upon  the  road  by  seyeral  persons  of  quality, 
and  perhaps  by  the  princess  herself,  so  we  lay  at 
two  dilferent  ti^ns  thai  night,  lest  some  should 
come  quite  to  the  place,  as  indeed  it  happened. 

After  this  I  saw  nim  not  for  above  twenty  days, 
being  taken  up  In  bis  fiimHy,  and  also  with  busi- 
ness; but  he  sent  me  bis  (gentleman  to  tell  me 
the  reason  of  it,  and  bid  not  be  uneasy,  and  that 
satisfied  me  efibctusll^. 

In  all  this  affluence  of  my  good  fortune,  I  did 
not  forget  that  t  had  been  rich  and  poor  once 
already,  sltemately,  and  that  I  ought  to  know 
that  the  circumstances  I  was  now  in  were  not  to 
be  expected  to  last  always ;  that  I  had  one  diQd, 
and  expected  another ;  and  if  I  bed  bred  often,  it 
would  something  impair  m®  in  the  great  artide 
that  supported  my  interest,  I  me^n  what  he  called 
beauty ;  that  as  that  declined,  I  might  expect 
the  fire  would  abate,  and  roe  warmth  with  wfaidi 
I  was  Qow  so  caressed  would  cooL  and  in  time, 
like  the  other  mistresses  of  great  men,  I  migfat 
be  dropped  agdn ;  and  that,  therefore.  It  was  my 
bu8ines4  to  take  care  I  should  fall  as  softly  as  I 
could. 


I  say  i  did  not  forget,  therafore,  to  make  II  good 
provision  for  myself  as  if  I  had  had  boHud^  to 
have  subsisted  upon  but  what  I  now  gaimd; 
whersaa  I  had  not  lass  than  ten  thousand  pounds, 
as  I  said  above,  whjdi  1  had  smsssed,  or  latber 
seeured,  out  of  the  ruins  of  say  feithfol  fmndtb^ 
jeweller,  and  which  he,  little  iJiinkiBg  of  vbst  was 
so  near  him  when  he  went  out,  told  ms,  though 
in  a  kind  of  jest,  was  all  my  own,  if  hs  was  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  wfaidk,  upon  that  tills,  i  took 
caitt  to  preserve. 

My  greatest  diflkolty  now  was  how  to  neore 
my  wealth,  and  to  keep  what  I  had  got;  for  I 
had  greatly  added  to  this  wealth  by  the  genenws 
boun^of  Bw  prinoe,  and  the  mors  by  the  private 
retired  manner  of  living,  which  he  rather  desired 
for  privacy  than  dBrsimony$  for  hs  sepplisd  me 
for  a  more  magnifleent  way  af  fife  thsn  1  desiied, 
if  it  had  been  proper. 

I  shall  out  slioit  the  history  of  this  pnapenm 
friokednees  with  tcliing  yon  I  brought  him  t 
third  son,  within  little  more  than  deven  moDthc 
after  our  rstttm  fimn  Itdy;  that  I  now  fiveda 
little  mon  openly,  and  went  by  apartieolsr  name 
which  he  gave  me  abvead,  but  which  I  nuyt 

omit,  namdy,  the  Coonteas  de ;  and  bad 

coaches  and  aervaats,  suitable  to  the  qnalHy  he 
had  given  me  the  appearance  of;  and  which  is 
more  than  usually  happens  in  soch  esses,  tbii 
held  eight  years  from  the  beginning,  duiiol 
wfaaeh  time,  as  Ihadbeen  veryfoithfeltohis^io 
Imustsay  as  above,  that  whereas  he  asoaUy  bd 
two  or  three  women,  whom  he  kept  privstdy,  be 
had  not  in  di  that  Ume  meddled  with  asyef 
them,  but  that  I  had  so  perfectly  a^grossed  bin 
that  he  dropped  them  dl;  not,  perhaps,  thst  bt 
saved  mueb  by  it,  for  I  was  a  very  disrgeafale 
miatrem  to  bun,  but  it  was  all  owing  to  hispir- 
ticular  aAction  to  mo,  not  io  mv  eitravsgsact, 
for,  as  I  said,  he  never  gave  me  leave  ts  ask  for 
anything,  but  fordag  his  favoum  sad  prsseois 
fiuther  than  I  eipectad,  and  ao  feat  that  1  coeld 
not  have  the  aasurance  to  make  the  least  oeotios 
of  desiring  mora.  Nor  did  I  speak  thaof  ny 
own  gueea,  I  mean  about  this  oonstaacy  to  oie, 
and  his  quitting  all  other  women;  but  the  oM 
harridan,  as  I  may  eaU  her,  whoa  he  node  the 
guide  of  our  travdling,  and  who  wss  s  stpage 
old  creature,  told  me  a  thousand  stories  of  bis 
ffdlantry,  as  she  eaRed  It,  pmd  how,  as  he  had  oo 
less  than  three  mistresses  at  one  tine,  sad  as  I 
found,  all  of  her  proeuring,  ho  had  d  a  suddes 
dropped  them  ail,  and  that  he  was  entird/lost 
to  both  her  and  them;  that  they  did  hetieTebe 
had  feHen  into  some  new  hands,  batsheeouU 
never  hear  wfao,  or  irbere,  tfll  he  ient  for  herio 
go  this  journey;  and  then  the  old  hag  coopii- 
mented  ose  upon  his  choiee;  that  she  didsot 
wonder  I  had  so  engrossed  Ubn;  so  modi  bsaai;. 
&e.,  and  there  she  stopped. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  by  her,  whet  wss  .too 
may  be  sure  to  my  aartionlar  satisfectioo,  viz., 
ttiait,  as  above,  I  had  ram  all  my  own.  But  the 
highest  tide  has  its  ebb;  and  in  all  things  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a  relax  which  sometiHies  dio  s 
more  impetuoudy  vtelent  than  the  first  aggre*> 
don.  My  prince  was  a  man  of  vast  fortooe, 
though  no  sovereign,  and  therefore  there  was  oo 
probability  that  tlw  expense  jof  keepmga  mistre» 
could  be  Injurious  to  mm,  as  to  his  estate.    H* 
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bsd  alio  ieveral  employnieiits,  botli  out  of  France 
u  well  at  in  it ;  fi»r,  m  above,  I  say  he  was  not 
a  subject  of  Fkranee,  though  he  lived  in  that  court. 
Hs  had  a  princess,  a  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  several  years,  and  a  woman  (so  the  voice 
of  fiune  reported )  the  most  valuable  of  her  sex, 
of  birth  equal  to  him,  if  not  superior,  and  of  for- 
tnue  proportionable ;  but  hi  beauty,  wit,  and  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  superior,  not  only  to 
most  women,  but  even  to  all  her  sex;  and  as  to 
her  virtue,  the  character  which  was  most  justly 
her  due,  was  that  oi;  not  only  the  best  of  prin- 
cesses, but  even  the  best  of  women. 

They  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  (as  with 
such  a  princess  it  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise) 
but  yet  the  princess  was  not  insensible  that  her 
lord^  had  his  foibles,  that  he  did  make  some  ex« 
cnrsions,  and  particularly  that  he  had  one  fa- 
vourite mistress,  who  sometimes  engrossed  him 
more  than  she  (the  princess)  could  wish,  or  be 
easily  satisfied  with.  However,  she  was  so  good, 
so  generous,  so  truly  kind  a  wife,  that  she  never 
gnve  him  any  uneasiness  oq  this  account,  except 
so  much  as  most  arise  from  his  sense  of  her  bear- 
ing the  aflroot  of  it  with  such  patience,  and  such 
a  proAwnd  respect  for  him  as  was  in  itself  enough 
to  have  reformed  him,  and  did  sometimes  shock 
his  generous  nund,  so  as  to  keep  him  at  home, 
as  1  may  call  it,  a  great  while  together ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  not  only  perceived  it  by 
bis  absence,  but  reaUy  got  a  knowledge  of  the 
reason  of  it,  and  once  or  twioe  he  even  acknow* 
Icdged  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  point  that  lay  not  in  me  to  manage. 
I  made  a  kind  of  motion,  once  or  twice,  to  hmi, 
to  leave  me,  and  keep  himself  to  her,  as  he  ought 
by  the  laws  and  rites  of  matrimony  to  do,  and 
argued  the  generosity  of  the  princess  too,  to  per- 
suade  him ;   but  I  was  a  hypocrite,  for  had  I 
prevailed  with  him  really  to  be  honest,  I  had  lost 
him,  which  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of; 
and  he  might  easily  see  I  was  not  hi  earnest. 
One  time  in  particmar,  when  I  took  upon  me  to 
talk  at  this  rate,  I  found  when  I  argued  so  much 
for  the  virtue  and  honour,  the  birUi,  and  above 
all,  the  generous  usage  he  found  in  the  person 
of  the  princess  with  respect  to  his  private  amours, 
and  how  it  should  prevail  upon  him,  &c.,  I  found 
it  began  to  affect  him,  and  he  returned,  *<  And  do 
yott  indeed,"  says  he,  "persuade  me  to  leave 
you?     Would  you  have  me  think  you  sincere  ?" 
I  looked  up  in  his  face,  smiling.     "  Not  for  any 
other  favourite,  my  lord,"  said  I;  *'that  would 
break  my  heart ;   but  for  madam  the  princess  I  *' 
snid  I,   and  then  I  could  say  no  more,  tears  fol- 
lowed, and  I  sat  silent  awhUe.     **  Well,"  said  he, 
**  if  ever  I  do  leave  vou,  it  shall  be  on  the  virtu- 
ous account,  it  shBlf  be  for  the  princess ;  I  assure 
you  it   shall  be  for  no  other  woman."—'*  That's 
enough,  my  lord,**  said  I,  **  there  I  ought  to  submit ; 
and  while  i  am  assured  it  shall  be  for  no  other 
mistress,  I  promise  your  highness  I  will  not  re- 
pine ;    or  that,  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  a  silent  grief; 
it  &hall  not  interrupt  your  felicity." 

All  this  while  I  said  I  knew  not  what,  and  said 
what  I  was  no  more  able  to  do  than  he  was  able 
to  leave  me,  which,  at  that  time,  he  owned  be 
could  not  do,  no,  not  for  the  princess  hersell 

But  another  turn  of  aifoirs  determined  this 
matter,  for  the  princess  was  taken  very  fll,  and 


in  the  opinion  of  all  her  phyaidans,  very  danger. 
ojuAy  so.     In  her  sickness  she  desired  to  qieak 
with  her  lord,  and  to  take  her  leave  of  him.     At 
this  grievous  parting,  she  said  so  many  passionate 
kind  things  to  him,  lamented  that  she  had  left 
him  no  children  (she  had  three,  but  they  were 
dead),  hinted  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
things  which  gave  her  satisfaction  in  deaths  as  to 
this  worid,  that  she  should  leave  him  room  to 
have  heirs  to  his  family,  by  some  princess  that 
should  fttpply  her  place ;  with  all  humility,  but 
with  a  christian  earnestness,  recommended  it  to 
him  to  do  justice  to  such  princess,  whoever  it 
diould  be,  from  whom,  to  be  sure,  he  would  ex- 
pect  justice;  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  to  her  singly, 
according  to  the  solemnest  part  of  the  marriage 
covenant ;  humbly  asked  his  highness*s  pardon, 
if  she  had  any  way  offended  him ;  and  appealing 
to  heaven,  before  whose  tribunal  she  was  to  ^- 
pear,  that  she  had  never  violated  her  honour  or 
her  duty  to  him ;  and  praying  to  Jesus  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  his  highness ;  and  thus,  with 
the  most  moving  and  most  passionate  expressions 
of  her  affection  to  him,  took  her  last  leave  of 
him,  and  died  the  next  day. 

This  discourse,  from  a  princess  so  vsluable  in 
herself  and  so  dear  to  him,  and  the  loss  of  her 
following  so  immediatdy  after,  made  such  deep 
impressions  on  him  that  he  looked  back  with  de- 
testation upon  the  former  part  of  his  life,  grew 
melancholy  and  reserved,  changed  his  society 
^ad  mueh  of  the  general  conduct  of  his  life,  re- 
solved on  a  life  regulated  most  strictly  by  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  piety,  and,  in  a  wordi  was 
quite  another  man. 

The  first  p^  of  his  reformation  was  a  storm 
upon  me;  for,  about  ten  days  after  the  princess's 
funeral,  he  sent  a  message  to  me  by  his  gentle- 
man, intimating,  though  hi  very  civil  terms,  and 
with  a  short  preamble  or  introduction,  that  he 
desured  I  would  not  take  it  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  let  me  know  that  he  could  see  me  no  more. 
His  gentleman  told  me  a  long  story  of  the  new 
regulation  of  life  his  lord  had  taken  up«  and  that 
he  had  been  so  afBicted  for  the  loss  of  his  prin- 
cess, that  he  thought  it  would  either  shorten  bis 
life,  or  he  would  retire  into  some  religious  house, 
to  end  bis  days  in  solitude. 

I  need  not  direct  anybody  to  suppose  how  I 
received  this  news.  I  was,  hideed,  exceedingly 
surprised  at  it,  and  had  much  ado  to  support  my- 
selfwhen  the  first  part  of  it  was  delivered,  though 
the  gentleman  deUvered  his  errand  with  great 
respect,  and  with  all  the  regard  to  me  that  he 
was  able,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony ; 
also  telling  me  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
bring  me  such  a  message. 

But  when  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the  story 
at  large,  and  especially  that  of  the  lady's  dis- 
course to  the  pnnce,  a  little  before  her  death,  I 
was  folly  satisfied ;  I  knew  very  well  he  had  done 
nothing  but  what  any  man  must  do  that  had  a 
true  sense  upon  him  of  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
cess's discourse  to  him,  and  of  the  necessity  there 
was  of  his  altering  his  course  of  life,  if  he  intended 
to  be  either  a  Chrisdan  or  an  honest  roan.  I  say, 
when  I  heard  this,  I  was  perfectly  easy ;  I  con- 
fess it  was  a  circumstance  that  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  should  have  wrought  something 
upon  me ;  I  that  had  ao  much  to  reflect  upon 
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more  than  the  prince;  that  had  now  no  more 
temptatioos  of  poverty*  or  of  the  powerful  motive 
which  Amy  used  with  me,  namely,  comply  and 
live,  deny  and  starve.  I  say,  1  that  had  no 
poverty  to  introduce  vice,  but  was  grown,  not 
only  well  Eupplied,  but  rich,  and  not  only  rich, 
but  was  very  rich;  in  a  word,  richer  than  I  knew 
how  to  think  of,  for  the  truth  of  it  was,  that 
thinking  of  it  sometimes  almost  distracted  me, 
for  wont  of  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  for 
fear  of  losing  it  all  again  by  some  cheat  or  trick, 
not  knowing  anybody  that  I  could  commit  the 
trust  of  it  to. 

Besides  I  should  add,  at  the  close  of  this  affair, 
that  the  prince  did  not,  as  I  may  say,  turn  me  off 
rudely,  and  with  disgust,  but  with  all  the  de- 
cency and  goodness  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that 
could  consist  with  a  man  reformed  and  struck 
with  the  sense  of  his  having  abused  so  good  a 
lady  as  the  late  princess  hwl  been ;  nor  did  he 
send  me  away  empty,  but  did  everything  like 
himself;  and  in  particular,  ordered  his  gentleman 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  and  all  tlM  expense 
of  his  two  sons;  and  to  tell  me  how  they  were 
taken  care  of,  and  where ;  and  also  that  f  might 
at  al]  times  inspect  the  usage  they  had,  and  if  I 
disliked  anything,  it  should  be  rectified;  and 
having  thns  finished  everything,  he  retired  into 
Lorraine,  or  somewhere  that  way,  where  he  had 
an  estate,  and  I  never  heard  of  him  more,  I  mean 
not  as  a  mistress. 

Now  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  take  care  of  my  money  myself.  The 
first  thing  that  I  resolved  to  do  was  to  go  directly 
to  England,  for  there,  I  thought,  bdng  among 
my  country-folks  (for  I  esteemed  myself  an  Eng- 
lisn  woman  though  I  was  bom  in  France)  Icoiud 
better  manage  things  than  in  France ;  at  least, 
that  I  should  be  in  less  danger  of  being  circum- 
vented and  deceived ;  but  how  to  get  away  with 
such  a  treasure  as  I  had  with  me  was  a  (UfBcult 
point,  and  what  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  about 

There  was  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Paris  that 
was  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  a  man  of 
substance  and  of  honesty,  but  I  had  no  manner 
of  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  did  I  know  how  to 
get  acquainted  with  him,  so  as  to  discover  my 
circumstances  to  him,  but  at  last  I  employed  my 
moid.  Amy,  such  I  must  be  allowed  to  cidl  her, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  her,  be- 
cause she  was  in  the  place  of  a  maid  servant,  1 
say  I  employed  my  maid,  Amy,  to  go  to  him, 
and  she  got  a  recommendation  to  him  from  some- 
body else,  I  knew  not  who,  so  that  she  got  access 
to  him  wen  enough. 

But  now  was  my  case  as  bad  as  before,  for 
when  I  came  to  him  what  could  I  do  ?  I  had 
money  and  jewels  to  a  vast  value,  and  I  might 
leave 'all  those  with  him;  that  I  might,  indeed, 
do ;  and  so  I  might  with  several  other  merchants 
in  Paris,  who  would  give  me  bills  for  it,  payable 
at  London,  but  then  I  ran  a  hasardof  my  monev; 
and  I  had  nobody  at  London  to  send  the  biUs 
to,  and  so  to  stay  till  I  had  an  account  that  they 
were  accented ;  for  I  had  not  one  friend  in  Lon- 
don that  I  could  have  recourse  to^  so  that,  in- 
deed, I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

In  this  case  1  had  no  remedy  bat  that  I  must 
trust  somebody;  so  I  sent  Amy  to  this  Dutch 
merchant,  at  I  said  above.     He  was  a  little  sur- 


prised when  Amy  came  to  him,  and  talked  to 
nim  of  remitting  a  sum  of  about  12,000  piBtoles 
to  England,  and  began  to  think  she  came  to  pot 
some  cheat  upon  him ;  but  when  be  fomid  that 
Amy  was  but  a  servant,  and  that  I  csme  to  hm 
myself  the  case  was  altered. 

When  I  came  to  hhn  myself  I  presently  saw 
such  a  plainness  in.  his  dealing,  and  audi  boaestT 
in  his  countenance,  that  I  ms^  no  scrapie  to  tel! 
him  my  whole  story^  viz.,  that  1  was  a  widov, 
that  I  had  some  jewels  to  dispose  o(  and  also 
some  money,  which  1  had  a  mind  to  send  to 
England,  and  to  follow  there  myself;  but  beia; 
but  a  woman,  and  having  no  correspondence  ia 
London,  or  anywhere  else,  I  knew  not  what  to 
do,  or  how  to  secure  my  efi^ts. 

He  dealt  very  candidly  with  me,  bat  ad\i8ed 
me,  when  he  knew  my  case  so  particolariy,  to 
take  bills  upon  Amsterdam,  and  to  go  that  vay 
to  England ;  for  that  I  might  lodge  my  treasure 
in  the  bank  there,  in  the  most  secure  manner  in 
the  worid,  and  there  he  could  recommend  me  to 
a  nmn  who  perfectly  understood  jewels,  and 
would  deal  faithfully  with  me  in  the  disposing  of 
them. 

1  thanked  him,  but  scrupled  very  much  the 
travelling  so  for  in  «i  strange  country,  and  elp^ 
cially  with  such  a  treasure  ^ut  me ;  that  whe- 
ther known  or  concealed  I  (Ud  not  know  bow  to 
venture  with  it  Then  he  told  me  he  wouldiir 
to  dispose  of  them  there,  that  is,  at  Paris,  sod 
convert  them  into  money,  and  to  get  me  bills  for 
the  whole.  In  a  few  days  he  brought  a  Jew  to 
me,  who  pretended  to  buy  the  jewds.  As  sooo 
as  the  Jew  saw  the  jewels  I  saw  my  folly,  and  it 
was  ten  thousand  to  one  but  I  had  been  mined, 
and  perhaps  put  to  death  in  as  cruel  a  manner  as 
possible ;  and  I  was  put  in  such  a  frigbt  by  it, 
that  I  was  once  upon  the  point  of  flying  for  my 
life,  and  leaving  the  jewels  and  money  too,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutchman,  without  any  bills  or  any- 
thing else.     The  case  was  thvs. 

As  soon  as  the  Jew  saw  the  jewels,  be  frUs  s 
jabbering,  in  Dutch  or  Portuguese,  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  I  could  presently  perceive  that  th^ 
were  in  some  great  surprise.  The  Jew  held  his 
hands,  looked  at  me  with  some  horror,  then 
talked  Dutch  a^ain,  and  put  hinsself  into  a  tboo- 
sand  shapes,  twisting  his  body,  and  wringing  op 
his  face  this  way  and  that  way,  in  his  diacoorse ; 
stamping  with  his  feet,  and  throwing  abroad  his 
hands,  as  if  he  was  not  in  a  rage  only,  but  ma 
great  fury.  Then  he  would  turn  and  give  a  look 
at  me,  like  the  devil.  I  thought  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  frightful  in  my  life. 

At  length  I  put  in  a  word,  "  Sir,**  says  I  to 
the  Dutch  merchant,  **  what  is  all  this  disooorK 
to  my  business?  ^liat  is  this  gentlemsn  in aB 
these  passions  about?  I  wish,  if  he  is  to  tieii 
with  me,  he  would  speak  that  I  may  understand 
him;  or  if  you  have  business  of  voor  own  be- 
tween yon  that  is  to  be  done  first,  let  me  with- 
draw, and  I  will  come  again  when  you  are  at  _ 
leisure.** 

**  No,  no,  madam,"  says  the  Dutchman,  very 
kindly,  "  you  most  not  go ;  all  our  discourse  was 
about  you  and  your  jewels,  and  you  shall  bear  it 
presently;  it  concerns  you  very  much,  Issure 
you."—"  Concern  me,"  says  I,  **  what  can  it  eon- 
cern  me  so  much  os  to  put  this  gentlemsn  ut0 
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such  agonies,  and  what  makes  him  give  soch 
devH*i  looks  as  he  does?  Why,  he  looks  as  if  he 
would  devour  me." 

The  Jew  understood  me  preseatly,  continuing 
in  a  kind  of  rage,  and  spoke  in  French,  **  Yes, 
madam,  it  does  concern  you  much,  very  much, 
very  much,"  repeatiog  the  words,  shaking  his 
head ;  and  then  turning  to  the  Dutchman,  "  Sir,'* 
says  he,  **  pray  tell  her  what  is  the  case  ?"^**  No," 
says  the  merchant,  **  not  yet,  let  us  talk  a  little 
farther  of  it  by  ourselves;*'  upon  which  they 
withdrew  into  another  room,  where  stiD  they 
talked  very  high,  but  in  a  language  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. I  began  to  be  a  little  surprised  at  what 
the  Jew  had  said,  you  may  be  sure,  and  eager  to 
know  what  he  meant,  and  was  very  impatient 
tin  the  Dutch  merchant  came  back,  and  that  so 
impatient,  that  I  called  one  of  bis  servants  to  let 
him  know  I  desired  to  speak  with  him.  When 
he  came  in,  I  asked  his  pardon  for  being  so  im- 
patient, but  told  him  I  could  not  be  easy  till  he 
had  told  me  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  was. 
*'  Why,  madam,"  says  the  Dutch  merchant,  *<the 
meaning  is  what  I  am  surprised  at  too.  This 
man  is  a  Jew,  and  understands  jewels  perfectly 
well,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  sent  for  him,  to 
dispose  of  them  to  him  for  you  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  saw  them,  he  knew  the  jewels  very  distinctly, 
and  flying  out  in  a  passion,  as  you  see  he  did, 
told  me  that  they  were  the  very  parcel  of  jewels 
which  the  English  jeweUer  hod  about  him,  who 
was  robbed  going  to  Versailles,  about  eight  years 

ago,  to  show  them  the  Prince  de ,  and  that 

it  was  for  these  very  jewels  that  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  murdered ;  and  he  is  in  all  this  agony  to 
make  me  ask  you  how  you  came  by  them ;  and 
he  says  yon  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  put  to  the  question  to  dis- 
cover who  were  the  persons  that  did  it,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  justice.**  Whfle  he  said 
this  the  Jew  came  impudently  back  into  the  room 
without  calUng,  which  a  little  surprised  me  again. 

The  Dutch  merchant  spoke  very  good  Eng- 
Ush,  and  he  knew  that  the  Jew  did  not  under- 
stand English  at  all,  so  he  told  me  the  latter  part 
in  English,  at  which  I  smiled,  which  put  the  Jew 
into  his  mad  fit  again,  and,  shaking  his  head  and 
making  his  devil's  faces  agdn,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  me  for  laughing,  saying  in  French  this 
was  an  affair  I  should  have  little  reason  to  laugh 
at,  and  the  like.  At  this  I  laughed  again,  and 
flouted  him,  letting  him  see  that  I  scorned  him ; 
and,  turning  to  the  Dutch  merchant,— >*<  Sir,*' 
says  I,  "that  these  jewels  were  belonging  to  Mr 
•**,  the  English  jeweller  (naming  his  name 
readily) ;  in  that,"  says  I,  **this  person  is  right; 
but  that  I  should  be  questioned  how  I  came  to 
have  them,  is  a  token  of  his  ignorance,  which, 
however,  he  might  have  managed  with  a  little 
more  manners  till  I  had  told  him  who  I  am ;  and 
both  he  and  you  too  will  be  more  easy  in  that 
part,  when  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  the  un- 
happy wklow  of  that  Mr  ***,  who  was  so  bar- 
barously murdered  going  to  Versailles ;  and  that 
he  was  not  robbed  of  these  jewels,  but  of  others; 
Mr  ***  having  left  these  behind  him  with  me  lest' 
he  should  be  robbed.  Had  I,  sir,  come  otherwise 
by  them,  I  should  not  have  been  weak  enough  to 
have  exposed  them  to  sale  here,  where  the  thing 
was  done,  but  have  carried  them  further  off  " 


This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  who,  being  an  honest  man  himself,  be- 
lieved everything  I  sold,  which,  indeed,  being 
literally  true,  except  the  de6ciency  of  my  marri- 
age,  I  spoke  with  such  an  unconcerned  easiness, 
that  it  might  plainly  be  seen  I  had  no  guilt  upon 
me,  as  the  Jew  suggested. 

The  Jew  was  confounded  when  he  heard  that 
I  was  the  jeweller's  wife ;  but  as  I  had  raised  his 
passion  with  saying  he  looked  at  me  with  the 
devil's  face,  he  studied  mischief  in  his  heart,  and 
answered,  that  should  not  serve  my  turn;  so 
called  the  Dutchman  out  again,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  resolved  to  prosecute  this  matter 
further. 

There  was  one  kind  chance  in  this  affair, 
which,  indeed,  was  my  deliverance,  and  that 
was,  that  the  fool  could  not  restrain  his  passion, 
but  must  let  it  fly  to  the  Dutch  merchant,  to 
whom,  when  they  withdrew  a  second  time,  he 
told  that  he  would  bring  a  process  against  me 
for  the  murder,  and  that  it  should  cost  me  dear 
for  using  him  at  that  rate ;  and  away  he  went, 
desiring  the  Dutch  merchant  to  tell  him  when  I 
would  be  there  again.  Had  he  suspected  that 
the  Dutchman  would  have  communicated  the 
particulars  to  me  he  would  never  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  have  mentioned  that  part  to  him. 

But  the  malice  of  his  thoughts  anticipated  him, 
and  the  Dutch  merchant  was  so  good  as  to  give 
me  an  account  of  his  design,  which,  indeed,  was 
wicked  enough  in  its  nature ;  but  to  me  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  otherwise  it  would  to  an- 
other ;  for,  upon  examination,  I  could  not  have 
proved  myself  to  be  the  wife  of  the  jeweller,  so 
the  suspicion  might  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  better  face ;  and  then  I  should  also  have 
brought  all  his  relations  in  England  upon  me, 
who,  finding  by  the  proceedings  that  I  was  not 
his  wife,  but  a  mistress,  or,  in  English,  a  whore, 
would  have  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  jewels, 
as  I  had  owned  them  to  be  his. 

This  thought  immediately  rushed  into  my  head 
as  soon  as  the  Dutch  merchant  had  told  me  what 
wicked  things  were  in  the  head  of  that  cursed 
Jew,  and  the  villain  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  con- 
vinced the  Dutch  merchant  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, b^  an  expression  which  showed  the  t«st  of 
his  design,  and  that  was  a  plot  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  jewels  into  his  hand. 

When  first  he  hinted  to  the  Dutchman  that 
the  jewels  were  such  a  man's,  meaning  my  hus- 
band, he  made  wonderful  exclamations  on  account 
of  their  having  been  concealed  so  long ;  where 
must  they  have  lain ;  and  what  was  the  woman 
that  brought  them  ?  and  that  she  (meaning  me) 
ought  to  be  immediately  apprehended  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  this  was  the  tune 
that,  as  I  said,  he  made  such  horrid  gestures  and 
looked  at  me  so  like  a  devil. 

The  merchant,  hearing  him  talk  at  that  rate, 
and  seeing  him  In  earnest,  sold  to  him,—**  Hold 
your  tongue  a  little,  this  is  a  thing  of  conse* 
quence  ;  if  it  be  so,  let  you  and  I  go  into  the  next 
room  and  consider  of  it  there  ;**  and  so  they  with- 
drew, and  left  me. 

Here,  as  before,  F  was  uneasy,  and  caUed  him 
out,  tfnd,  having  heard  how  it  was,  gave  him  that 
answer,  that  I  was  his  wife,  or  widow,  which  the 
malicious  Jew  said  should  not  serve  my  turn ; 


•• 


and  then  It  was  that  the  Jew  called  the  merchant 
out  again ;  and  in  this  time  of  his  withdrawing, 
the  merchant,  6nding  that  he  was  really  in  ear- 
nest, counterfeited  a  little  to  be  of  his  mind,  and 
entered  into  proposals  with  him  for  the  thing 
itaelf. 

In  this  they  agreed  to  go  to  an  advocate,  or 
eonnsd,  for  directions  how  to  proceed,  and  to 
meet  again  the  next  day,  against  which  time  the 
merchant  was  to  appoint  me  to  come  again  with 
the  jewels,  in  order  to  sell  them :  **  No,**  says  the 
merchant,  **  I  will  go  further  with  her  than  so  $ 
I  will  desire  her  to  leave  the  jewels  with  me,  to 
show  to  another  person,  in  order  to  get  the  better 
price  for  them."  **  That  is  right,**  says  the  Jew, 
*'  and  I'll  engage  she  shall  never  be  mistress  of 
them  again ;  they  shall  either  be  seized  by  us,  in 
the  king's  name,  or  she  shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
up  to  us  to  prevent  her  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture." 

The  merchant  said  yes  to  everythfaig  he  offered, 
and  thev  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning  about 
it,  and  I  was  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  jewels 
with  them,  and  come  to  them  the  next  day  at 
four  o*clock,  in  order  to  make  a  good  bargain  for 
them,  and  on  these  conditions  they  parted ;  but 
tlie  honest  Dutchman,  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  barbarous  design,  came  directly  to  me,  and 
told  me  the  whole  story : — ^  And  now,  madam,** 
says  hot  **  you  are  to  consider  immediately  what 
you  have  to  do." 

I  told  him,  if  I  was  sure  to  have  justice,  I 
would  not  fear  all  that  such  a  rogue  could  do  to 
me;  but  how  such  things  were  carried  on  in 
Praooe  I  knew  not     I  told  hhn  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  prove  our  marriage,  for  that 
it  was  done  in  England,  and  in  a  remote  part  of 
England  too,  and,  which  was  worse,  it  would  be 
hand  to  produce  authentic  vouchers  of  it,  because 
we  were  married  In  private.     "  But,  as  to  the 
death  of  your  husband,  madam,  what  can  be 
said  to  that  ?**  said  he.     **  Nay,"  said  I,  ••  what 
can  they  say  to  it?    In  England,"  added  I,  <«if 
they  would  oil^r  such  an  injury  to  any  one,  they 
most  prove  the  fact,  or  give  just  reason  for  thefr 
suspicions.     That  my  husband  was  murdered, 
that  every  one  knows ;  but  that  he  was  robbed, 
or  of  what,  or  how  much,  that  none  knows,  no, 
not  myself;  and  why  was  1  not  questioned  for  It 
then  ?    I  have  lived  in  Paris  ever  since,  lived 
publicly,  and  no  man  had  yet  the  fanpudence  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  of  me." 

*<  I  an  ftiUy  satisfied  of  that,**  says  the  mef- 
chant ;  *<  but  as  this  Is  a  rogue,  who  will  stick  at 
nothing,  what  can  we  say?  And  who  knows  what 
he  may  swear  ?  Suppose  he  should  swear  that 
he  knows  your. husband  had  those  particular 
jewels  with  him  the  morning  when  he  went 
out,  and  that  he  showed  them  to  him,  to  con- 
sider their  value,  and  what  price  ho  should  ask 
the  Prince  4e  •••  for  them." 

**  Nav,  by  the  same  rule,"  said  I,  **  he  may 
swear  that  I  murdered  my  husband.  If  he  finds 
it  for  bis  turn."—''  That  is  true,"  said  he,  "  and 
if  he  should  do  so,  I  do  not  see  what  could  save 
you ;  but,"  added  he,  »  I  have  found  out  his 
more  immediate  design ;  Ms  design  Is  to  have 
you  carried  to  the  Ch&telet,  that  the  suspidon 
may  appear  just,  and  to  get  the  jewels  out  of 
your  hundt,  if  posrible ;  then,  at  last,  to  drop 


II  the  proaecution,  on  your  oonsentiiig  to  quit  the 
jewas  to  him ;  and  how  you  will  do  to  avoid  thii 
is  the  question  which  I  would  have  you  onw 
sider  ot" 

**  My  misfortune,  sir,"  said  I,  « isthst  Ibsve 
no  time  to  consider,  and  I  have  nepeneotoeoD- 
sider  with,  or  advise  about  it.  I  find  IkaC  iiae> 
eence  mav  be  oppressed  by  sueh  aa  inpodeot 
fellow  as  this ;  he  that  does  not  vdue  petjoiT  Ins 
any  man's  life  at  his  mercy ;  but,  sir,**  mkl  I,  **ii 
the  justice  such  here,  that  whfle  I  nay  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  publie,  and  under  prosecotiea,  he 
may  get  hold  of  my  eflbeta,  and  get  017  jcweb 
hito  Ms  hands  ?" 

**  I  don^t  know,**  says  he,  "  what  maybe  done 
in  that  case,  but  if  not  he,  tf  the  court  of  jutdec 
shoud  get  hold  of  them,  I  do  not  know  bat  toq 
may  find  it  as  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  their 
hands  again  as  his,  at  least  it  may  cost  jou  hnlf 
as  much  as  they  ore  worth ;  so  I  think  tt  wonM 
be  a  much  beUer  way  to  prevent  their  coobsb^ 
at  them  at  alL" 

**  But  what  course  can  I  take  to  do  (hat,* 
says  I,  "  now  they  have  got  notice  that  I  hare 
them  ?  If  they  get  me  into  their  hands,  they 
will  oblige  me  to  produce  them,  or  peihspi  sen- 
tence me  to  prison  till  I  do.** 

**  Nay,**  says  he,  *'  as  this  brute  says,  too,  put 
you  to  the  question,  that  ia  to  the  torture,  oo  the 
pretence  of  making  you  confess  who  were  the 
murderers  of  your  husband." 

"  Coniess  r  said  I,  **  how  can  I  confess  wfaal  I 
know  nothing  of?" 

**  If  they  come  to  have  you  on  the  rack,*  said 
he,  **  they  will  make  you  confess  you  did  it  your- 
self whether  you  did  it  or  no,  ana  then  you  are 


The  very  rack  frighted  me  to  death  almost,  and 
I  had  no  spirit  left  m  me.  *'  Did  it  myseU;"  said 
I,  ''that's  impossible r 

•*  No,  madam,"  says  he,  *«  *tis  for  from  iopo*- 
slble ;  the  most  innooent  people  In  the  world 
have  l>een  forced  to  coidbsa  theraadves  guilty  of 
what  they  never  heard  o^  mneh  less  bad  any 
hand  in." 

**  What  then  must  I  do,**  said  I,  *<  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  ?** 

*•  Why,"  says  he,  **  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
gone;  yon  intended  to  go  away  In  four  or  five 
days,  and  yon  may  as  wdl  go  in  two  days ;  and 
if  you  can  do  so,  I  shall  manage  it  so  that  he 
shall  not  suspect  your  being  gone  for  teveral 
days."  Then  he  told  me  how  the  rogue  woold 
hav«  me  ordered  to  bring  the  jeweb  the  next  day 
for  sale ;  and  that  then  he  would  have  me  appre- 
hended ;  how  he  made  the  iciw  believe  he  would 
join  with  hhn  in  Ma  design,  and  that  he  (the 
merchant)  would  get  the  jewels  into  his  hsnds. 
<*  Now,"  says  the  merchant,  **  I  wfll  give  yo« 
bills  for  the  money  you  desired  immedlsteiy, 
and  sueh  as  shall  not  fafl  of  being  paid;  t^t 
your  jewels  with  you,  and  go  this  very  eveoinf 
to  St  Germain  en  Lay;  111  send  a  man  thither 
with  you,  and  from  thence  he  shall  guide  yon  to- 
morrow to  Rouen,  where  there  hies  a  ship  of 
mine,  just  ready  to  aaO  for  Rotterdam ;  yos 
shall  have  your  paasage  In  that  ship  on  my  ss- 
count,  and  1  will  send  orders  for  him  to  nil  si 
soon  as  yon  are  on  board,  and  a  letter  to  vy 
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IHend  at  Rotterdam  to  entertilin  and  tAt  eara 
of  you." 

This  was  too  kind  as  offer  for  ma,  as  things 
stood,  not  to  be  aocevted,  and  be  thankfti]  for } 
and  as  to  going  away  I  Ifad  prepared  ^erjtbing 
for  parting,  so  that  I  bad  little  to  do  but  go  back, 
take  two  or  three  boxes  and  bandies^  and  snefa 
tldngs,  and  my  moid  Amy#.  and  be  gone. 

'l%en  the  merohant  told  me  the  Heasnres  he 
had  resolved  to  take  to  delude  the  Jew«  while  I 
made  my  escape,  whioh  were  very  well  oon^ 
trived  faideed.  "First,"  said  he,  "when  he 
comes  to-morrow  I  shall  tell  him  thai  I  profiosed 
to  you  to  leave  the  Jewels  with  me,  as  we  ag<ved, 
bot  that  you  said  you  would  come  and  bring 
them  in  the  aftemooni  so  tlutt  we  must  stay  tar 
jou  tfll  fonr  o'clock ;  bat  then,  at  that  time,  I 
^iU  show  a  letter  from  you,  as  if  just  eome  iny 
wherein  you  shall  eieuae  yoor  not  eondng,  for 
that  some  company  came  to  visH  you,  and  pre- 
vented yon ;  but  that  yon  desire  me  to  take  care  | 
that  the  gentleman  be  ready  to  boy  yonr  jewels; 
and  that  yon  will  eome  to-morrow  at  the  some 
hour,  without  fidl. 

"  When  to-morrow  comei,  we  shall  wait  at  the 
time,  but  you  not  appearmg,  1  shaD  seem  most 
dissa^fied,  and  wonder  what  can  be  tbe  reason ; 
and  so  we  shall  agree  to  go  the  neit  day  to  get  [ 
out  a  process  agamst  you ;  but  the  next  day  in 
the  morning.  III  send  to  give  him  notiee  that 
yon  have  been  at  my  house,  but  he  net  bting 
there  you  have  made  another  appointment,'  and 
that  I  desire  to  speak  with  hint  When  he  comes 
I'M  ten  him  that  you  appear  peTfBCtly  blind  as  to 
your  danger,  and  that  you  appeared  mteh  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  not  eome^  Iboiigh  yen 
could  not  meet  the  night  before ;  and  obliged  me 
to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at  fhree  d^cloek. 
When  to-morrow  come*,"  says  he,  **  yoli  shafl 
send  word  that  yon  are  taken  so  ill  timt  you 
cannot  come  out  fbr  that  day,  but  that  yte  wffi 
not  fofl  the  next ;  and  the  next  day  yon  shdi 
neither  come  nor  send,  nor  let  na  ever  hear  any 
more  of  yon ;  for  by  that  tfane  yov  shaB  be  in 
Hatbmd,  if  yen  please." 

I  could  not  but  approve  ef  afl  his  measures^ 
seeing  they  were  so  weB  contrived*  and  it  so 
friendly  a  manner,  for  my  benefit  j  and  aa  he 
seemed  to  be  so  very  sfaioere,'  I  reaolted  to  ^ut 
my  life  in  his  hands,  hatmcdiately  I  weAt  to  my 
lodgings,  snd  sent  away  Amy  wini  soeh  bmKfies 
as  I  had  prepared  for  my  traveling.  I  also  sett 
several  parcels  of  my  fine  ftimitnre  le  the.mer- 
elMnt*s  house  to  be  laM  up  for  me^  and  bringing 
the  key  dPmj  lodgings  with  nie,  I  came  back  to 
bis  house.  Here  we  finirfied  oar  matters  of  mo^ 
ney,  and  I  delivered  into  bis  hands  seven  Aou- 
sand  etgiit  hmidred  pistolev  ht  bflls  and  money, 
a  copy  of  an  assignment  en  ttie  town  house  a/i 
Paris,  for  (bur  thoasaod  j^istoles^  at  S  per  cent 
interest  attested,  and  a  proeurafekm  for  recefring 
the  mterest  haif-yeariy,  bnC  the  erigfaal  1  kept 
myscK 

I  could  have  trusted  all  I  had  with  Mm,  for 
he  was  perfectly  honest,  and  had  not  the  least 
view  of  doing  me  any  wrong.  Indeed,  after  it 
was  so  apparent  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  sav^d 
my  life,  or,  at  leasts  saved  nte  from  being  ex- 
DMed  or  rained, — after  tiiis,  I  say,  how  could 
1  doubt  him  anything? 


When  I  oanw  to  him  he  bad  evervtbing  ready 
as  I  wanted,  and  m  he  had  prolraaed.  A^  to  my 
money,  he  gave  me  first  of  aH  an  accepted  bill, 
payid»le  at  Rotterdam,  for  four  thouftttid  pistoles, 
aiid  dratrn  from  Oeuoa  upon  a  merchant  at  Rot- 
terdam, payable  to  a  merohant  at  Paris,  and 
endorsed  by  him  to  my  merchant;  this  he  assured 
me  wohld  be  pnnetuaUy  paid,  and  so  It  was,  to  a 
day :  tlie  ^est  I  had  in  other  bills  of  exclmnge, 
drawn  by  himself  tipon  other  merchants  in  Hol- 
land. Halving  secured  my  jewels  too,  as  well  as 
I  could,  he  sent  n^e  away  the  same  evening  in  a 
friend's  coach,  which  he  hatd  procured  for  me,  to 
St  OerUMdn*s^  and  the  next  mortiing  to  Rouen. 
He  also  sent  a  servant  of  his  own,  on  horseback, 
with  me*  who  provided  everything  for  me,  and 
who  carried  fab  orders  to  tbe  captahi  of  the  ship, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  below  Rouen,  on 
the  rivte,  and  by  his  direction  I  went  immedi- 
ately on  board.  The  third  day  after  I  was  on 
beard  the  ship  went  away,  and  we  were  out 
at  sea  the  next  day  after  that ;  and  thus  I  took 
my  leave  of  Fraaee^  and  got  dear  of  an  ugly 
business  whioh*  had  it  gone  on,  might  have 
rained  ose,  and  sent  me  back  as  naked  to  Eng- 
land as  I  was  a  little  before  I  left  it 

And  now  Amy  and  1  were  at  leisure  to  look 
upon  the  miaebiefr  tint  we  hitd  escaped ;  and 
had  I  had  any  rellgfon*  or  any  senseof  a  Supreme 
Power  Bsanaging,  directing,  and  governing  both 
causes  and  eveifts  of  this  World,  woch  a  case  as 
this  woidd  hove  given  anybody  room  to  have 
been  very  fhanlLftd  to  thtf  Power  who  had  not 
only  ^ut  sooh  a  treasure  into  my  hands,  but  given 
ase  lith  anf  escape  from  the  rum  that  tlu^atened 
me ;  bat  I  had  none  of  those  things  about  me ; 
I  tted,  indeed^*  k  gratefrd  sense  upon  my  mind,  of 
the  generous  friendrii^  of  my  deliverer,  the 
Dutch  merchant,  by  whom  I  was  so  ftdthftilly 
served,  and  by  whom,  as  fiw  as  relates  to  second 
causes*  I  was  preserved  from  destruction. 

1  say,  I  had  a  grateful  sense  upon  my  mind  of 
hi»  kindness  and  folthftilness  to  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  shew  him  some  testimo^  of  it,  as  soon  as  I 
camt  to  the  end  of  my  rambles.  I  had  paper  in- 
deed,  for  my  moaey*  and  be  had  ^ewed  htmsctf 
very  good  to  me,  in  conv^yiAg  me  away,  as  above ; 
bat  I  had  tiot  seen  the  end  of  thioqgs  vet,  for 
onless  the  bills  were  paid,  I  might  still  be  a 
greater  loser  by  my  Dutchman,  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  contrived  all  that  aflbir  of  the  Jew 
to  put  me  inr  a  fr^^«  and  get  me  to  run  away, 
and  that,  aa  if  it  were  to  save  my  life ;  that  if  the 
bOls  should  be  refoofed,  I  was  cheated  wi^  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  Uke.  But  these  were  bat  surmises, 
and,  indeed,  were  perfectly  without  cause,  for 
the  honest  man  acted  as  hdnest  men  always  do, 
with  an  nprigfat  and  disinterested  principle,  and 
with  a  smcerity  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
worU.  Whtt  gain  he  made  by  tiie  exchange 
waa  jost*  and  was  notUng  but  what  was  his 
doe,  and  watf  in  the  way  of  his  busfaiess;  but 
otiierwise  he  made  no  advantase  6f  me  at 
aH. 

When  I  passed  in  the  ship  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  saw  beloved  England  once  mdre  under 
my  view  »  England,  which  I  counted  my  native 
country,  behig  flie  place  I  was  bred  in,  though 
not  bom  there ;  a  strange  khtd  of  joy  possessed 
my  mind,  and  I  had  such  a  longhig  desre  to  be 
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tbere  thai  I  would  bam  ghrw  the  niMter  of  the 
ihip  twenty  pi<toles  to  have  stood  over  aod  set 
me  on  shore  in  the  Downs ;  and  when  he  toM 
me  he  could  not  do  it,  that  is,  that  he  durst  not 
do  it,  if  I  would  have  giTsn  him  an  hundred  pis- 
toles, I  secretly  wished  that  a  stom  would  rise 
that  might  drive  the  ship  over  to  the  coast  of 
England,  whether  they  would  or  not,  that  I  might 
be  set  on  shore  anywhere  upon  English  ground. 
This  wicked  wish  had  not  been  out  of  my 
thoughts  above  two  or  three  hours,  hut  the  mas- 
ter steering  away  to  the  north,  as  was  his  course 
to  do,  we  lost  sight  of  land  on  that  side,  and  onhr 
bad  the  Flemish  shore  in  view  on  our  right  hand, 
or,  as  seamen  call  it,  the  starboard  nde ;  and 
then,  with  the  loss  of  the  sight,  the  wish  for  hmd- 
ing  in  Englaod  abated,  and  I  considered  how 
foolish  it  was  to  wish  myself  out  of  the  w»r  of 
my  business ;  that  if  I  had  been  on  shore  in  Eng- 
land, 1  must  go  back  to  Holland  on  account  of 
my  bills,  which  were  so  considerable,  and  hav. 
ing  no  correspondence  there,  that  I  could  not  have 
managed  it  without  going  myself.  But  we  had 
not  been  out  of  sight  of  Bnglawl  many  hours 
before  the  weather  began  to  change,  the  winds 
whistled  and  made  a  noise,  and  the  seamen  said 
to  one  another  that  it  would  blow  hard  at  night. 
It  was  then  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
we  were  passed  by  DunUrk,  and  1  think  they  said 
we  were  in  sight  of  Ostcnd ;  but  the  whid  grew 
high,  and  the  sea  swelled,  and  all  things  looked 
terrible,  especially  to  as  that  understood  nothbig 
but  just  what  we  saw  before  us ;  in  short,  night 
C'ime  on,  and  very  dark  it  waa,  the  winds  fresh- 
ened and  blew  hsirder  and  hardert  and  about  two 
hours  within  night  it  blew  a  terrible  storm. 

1  was  not  quite  n  stranger  to  the  sea,  having 
come  from  RocheUe  to  England  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  gone  from  London,  bv  the  river 
Thames,  to  Prance  afterwards,  as  1  have  said. 
But  I  began  to  be  ahvmed  a  little  with  the  tenri- 
ble  clamour  of  the  men  over  my  head,  for  I  had 
never  been  in  a  storm,  and  so  had  never  seen  the 
like,  or  heard  it ;  and  once  offering  to  look  out 
at  the  door  of  the  steerage,  as  they  called  It,  it 
struck  me  with  such  horror— the  darkness,  the 
fierceness  of  the  vrind,  the  dreadfol  height  of  the 
waves,  and  the  hurrv  the  Dutch  sailors  were  h^ 
whose  language  I  did  not  understand  one  word 
of,  neither  when  they  cursed  or  when  they  prayed 
—I  say,  all  these  thmgs  together  filled  me  with 
terror,  and,  in  short*  1  bc^  to  be  Tory  mudi 
frightened. 

When  I  was  come  back  into  the  great  cabm, 
there  sat  Amy,  who  vras  very  seaoiok,  and  I  had 
a  little  before  given  her  a  sup  of  cordial  water  to 
help  her  stonwch.  When  Amy  saw  no  come 
back  and  sK  down  without  spealung»  for  so  I  dkl, 
she  looked  two  or  three  times  up  at  me»  and  at 
last  she  came  running  to  me.  **Dear  madam," 
says  she,  *'  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  makes  you 
k>ok  so  pale  ?  Why,  you  an*t  well^what  is  the 
matter  ?  **  I  said  notUng  still,  but  held  up  my 
bands  two  or  three  times.  Amy  douUed  her  im- 
portunities i  upon  that  I  said  no  more  but  *'  Step 
to  the  steerage  door,  and  look  out  as  I  did ;  **  so 
she  went  away  immediately,  and  looked  too,  as  I 
had  bidden  her,  but  the  poor  girl  came  back  again 
in  the  greatest  amasement  and  horror  that  ever 
I  saw  any  poor  creature  in,  wringing  her  hands 


and  crying  out  ahe  was  undone!    She  was un- 
done  f    She  should  be  drowned  1    They  were  lU 
loot  I    Thus  she  ran  about  the  cabin  like  a  mad 
thing,  and  as  perfectly  out  of  her  senses  ss  aoT 
one  in  such  a  ease  could  be  sa|»08ed  to  be.  'l 
was  frighted  myself  but  when  i  ssw  the  girl  m 
such  a  terrible  agony,  it  brought  me  a  little  to 
myself,  and  I  b^^  to  talk  to  her,  and  put  her 
hi  a  little  hope.     I  told  her  there  was  many  a 
ship  in  a  storm  that  was  not  cast  away,  and  I 
hoped  we  should  not  he  drowned ;  that  it  was 
true  the  storm  was  very  dreadful,  but  1  did  not 
see  that  the  seamen  were  ao  much  concerned  as 
we  were,  and  so  I  talked  to  her  as  well  as  I  could, 
though  my  heart  was  full  enough  of  it,  as  well  as 
Amy'k ;  and  death  began  to  stare  me  in  my  taxx, 
ay,  and  something  else  too,  that  was  to  say,coa* 
sdeoce,  and  my  mind  was  very  much  distorted; 
but  I  had  nobody  to  comfort  me,  but  Amy,  bein; 
in  so  much  worse  a  conditbn,  that  is  to  My,  so 
much  more  terrified  at  the  storm  thsn  I  wsi,  I 
had  something  to  do  to  consfort  her.    She  ms, 
as  I  have  said,  like  one  distracted,  and  went  riv- 
ing about  the  cabin,  cryiag  out  she  was  uodoae  I 
undone  I  she  should  be  drowned,  and  the  like ; 
and  at  laat,  the  ship  giving  a  jerk,  by  the  force,  1 
suppose,  of  some  violent  wave,  it  threw  poor  Amy 
quite  down,  for  she  was  weak  enough  before  with 
being  sea-sick,  and  as  it  threw  her  forward  the 
poor  giri  struck  her  head  against  the  bulk-head, 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  of  the  cabin,  and  laid  her 
as  dead  as  a  stone  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  thst  is 
to  say,  she  was  so  to  all  appearance. 

I  eiied  out  for  help,  but  it  had  been  all  ooe  to 
have  cried  out  on  the  top  of  a  mountam  when* 
nobody  had  been  within  five  miles  of  me,  for  the 
seamen  were  so  engaged,  and  made  so  much 
noise,  that  nobody  heisrd  me  or  came  near  me.  1 
opened  the  great  cabin  door,  and  looked  into  the 
steerage  to  cry  for  hdp,  but  there,  to  mcresae 
my  fr^t,  were  two  seamen  on  their  knees  it 
pravers,  and  only  one  man  who  steered,  and  be 
made  a  groaahig  noise  too,  which  I  took  to  be 
saying  iSs  prayers,  but  it  seems  it  was  answering 
to  those  above,  when  they  called  to  him  to  teU 
him  wfaidi  way  to  steer. 

Hera  was  no  help  Ibr  me,  or  for  poor  Amy,  and 
thera  she  lay  ao  stUl  and  in  audi  a  condltioo  that 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  dead  or  slire. 
In  thb  fright  Iwent  toher,  and  lifted  her  allttle 
way  up,  setting  her  on  the  deck,  with  her  back  to 
the  boarda  of  the  bnlk-head ;  and  I  got  a  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  held  it  to  her  nose,  rub- 
bed her  temples,  and  what  else  I  oould  do,  but 
stUl  Amy  shewed  no  signs  of  life,  till  I  li^  for  her 
pulse,  but  oouM  hardly  distinguidi  her  to  be 
alive.  However,  after  a  great  while,  she  began 
to  revive^  and  in  about  half  an  hour  she  came  to 
herarif,  but  remembered  nothing  at  first  of  what 
had  hiqipened  to  her  for  a  good  while  more. 

When  she  reoovered  more  fully,  she  asked  me 
where  she  was.  I  told  her  she  was  in  the  ship 
yet,  but  God  knows  how  long  it  might  be.  "  Why, 
madam,"  says  she,  **is  not  the  atom  over?"  '*No» 
no>  Amy,*  says  L  "  Why,  madam,**  says  she,  ''it 
was  calm  juat  now,**  (meaning  vrhen  die  was  m 
the  awoonfaig  fit  occasioned  by  her  foil).  **  Cafan, 
Amy,**  says  I,  "it  is  far  from  being  calm ;  it  mav 
be  it  will  be  eafan  by  and  by,  when  we  are  ail 
drowned,  and  gone  to  heaven."*    *'  Heaven,  map 


dim,"  Mvs  she.  **  what  mftket  yoQ  talk  of  Heaven? 
Igo  to  Heaven !  No,  no— if  I  am  drowned  I  am 
damned!  Don*t  you  know  what  a  wicked  crea- 
ture I  have  been  ?  I  have  been  a  whore  to  two 
men,  and  have  lived  a  wretdied  abominable  UIb 
of  viee  and  wickednem  for  fourteen  yean.  O 
madam,  you  know  it,  and  God  knowi  it,  and  now 
I  am  to  die^to  be  drownedl  Oh  1  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  I  am  undone  for  ever  1  ay,  ma- 
dam, for  ever  I  to  all  eternity  1  Oh  I  I  am  lost  I 
I  am  lost !  If  I  am  drowned,  1  am  lost  for  ever  1" 
All  these,  you  wHl  easOy  suppose,  must  be  so 
many  stabs  into  the  very  soul  of  one  in  my  own 
case.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  Poor  Amy  I 
what  art  thou  that  I  am  not?  What  hast  thou 
been  that  I  have  not  been  ?  Nay,  I  am  guflty  of 
my  own  sin  and  thine  too.  Then  it  came  to  my 
remembrance  that  I  had  not  only  been  the  same 
with  Amy,  but  that  I  had  been  the  devil's  hi- 
ftrument  to  make  her  wicked ;  that  I  had  stript 
her,  and  prostituted  her  to  the  very  man  that  I 
had  been  naught  with  myself;  that  she  had  bnt 
followed  me,  I  had  been  her  wicked  example ;  I 
had  led  her  into  iJl;  and  that  as  we  had  sinned 
together,  now  we  were  likely  to  sink  together. 

All  this  repeated  itself  to  my  thoughts  at  that 
very  moment,  and  every  one  of  Amy's  cries 
sounded  thus  hi  my  ears ;"  I  am  the  wicked  cause 
of  it  all  1  I  have  been  thy  ruin.  Amy  I  I  have 
brought  thee  to  this,  and  now  thou  art  to  sufibr 
for  the  sin  I  have  enticed  thee  to ;  and  if  thou 
art  lost  for  ever,  what  must  I  be  ?  What  must 
be  mv  portion?" 

It  k  true,  this  diflTerence  was  between  us,  that 
I  said  all  these  things  within  myself  and  sighed, 
and  mourned  inwardly ;  but  Amy,  as  her  temper 
was  more  violent,  spoke  aloud,  and  cried,  and 
called  out  aloud  like  one  in  agony. 

I  had  but  small  encouragement  to  give  her, 
and  indeed  could  sav  but  very  little,  but  I  got 
ber  to  compose  herself  a  little,  and  not  let  any  of 
the  people  of  the  ship  understand  what  she  meant 
or  what  she  siud ;  but  even  in  her  greatest  com- 
poBure  she  continued  to  express  herself  with  the 
utmost  dread  and  terror  on  account  of  the  wicked 
life  she  had  lived,  and  crying  out  she  should  be 
damned,  and  the  like,  which  was  very  terrible  to 
me,  who  knew  what  condition  I  was  in  mysel£ 

Upon  these  serious  considerations  I  was  very 
penitent  too  for  my  former  sins,  and  cried  out, 
though  softly,  two  or  three  times,  **  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me ; "  to  this  I  added  abundance  of 
resolutions  of  what  a  Ufe  I  would  live^  if  it  should 
please  God  but  to  spare  my  life  but  this  one 
tfane ;  how  I  would  live  a  sfaigle  aftd  virtuous  life, 
and  spend  agreat  deal  of  what  I  had  thus  wick- 
edly got,  in  acts  of  charity  and  doing  good. 

under  these  dreadful  apprehensions  I  looked 
back  on  the  life  I  had  led  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt  and  abhorrence.  I  blushed,  and  wondered  B 
at  myself  how  I  could  act  thus,  how  I  could  di-  || 
▼est  myself  of  modesty  and  honour,  and  prostU  | 
tote  myielf  for  gain,  and  I  thou^t  that  If  It 
ahould  please  God  to  spare  me  this  one  time  from 
death,  it  could  not  be  possible  I  should  be  the 
same  creature  again. 

Amy  went  (briber— she  prayed,  she  resolved, 
flbe  vowed  to  lead  a  new  life,  n  God  would  spare 
ber  but  this  time.  It  now  began  to  be  day-lijght, 
lor  the  storm  held  all  night  kmg,  and  it  was  some 


comfort  to  see  the  Kglit  of  another  day,  which 
indeed  noae  of  ns  expected ;  but  the  sea  went 
mountains  high*  and  the  noise  of  the  water  was 
as  Mgfatlnl  to  us  as  the  sight  of  the  waves ;  nor 
was  any  land  to  be  seen,  nor  dkl  the  seamen 
know  wheteahont  they  were.  At  last,  to  our 
great  joy»  they  made  land,  which  was  in  Eni^nd, 
and  on  the  coast  of  SaflMk ;  and  the  ship  being 
in  the  utmost  distress,  they  ran  for  the  shore,  at 
all  haxards,  and  with  great  diflkulty,  got  into 
Harwicl^  where  they  were  safe^  as  to  the  danger 
of  death ;  but  the  ship  was  so  fiill  of  water,  and 
so  much  damaged,  that  if  they  had  not  Udd  her 
on  shore  the  same  day,  she  would  have  sunk  be- 
fore night,  acoonUng  to  the  opinion  of  .the  sea- 
men, and  of  the  workmen  on  shore  too,  who  were 
hired  to  assist  them  in  stopping  their  leaks. 

Amy  was  revived  as  soon  as  she  heard  they 
had  espied  land,  and  went  out  upon  the  deck, 
but  she  soon  came  in  again  to  me  t  **  Oh,  Madam," 
saya  she,  **  there's  the  land  indeed  to  be  seen. 
It  looks  like  a  ridge  of  cfouds,  and  may  be  all  a 
cloud  for  aught  I  know ;  but  if  It  be  land,  it  is  a 
great  way  oflT,  and  the  sea  is  hi  such  a  combus- 
tioo,  we  shall  all  perish  before  we  can  reach  it. 
It  is  the  most  dreadAil  tight  to  look  at  the  waves 
that  ever  was  seen.  Why,  they  are  as  high  as 
monntafais,  we  shall  certainly  be  all  swaUowed 
up,  for  all  the  land  is  so  near.** 

I  had  conceived  some  hope^  that  if  they  saw 
land  we  shoukl  be  delivered ;  and  I  told  her  she 
dkl  not  understand  things  of  that  nature ;  that 
she  might  be  sore  if  they  saw  land  they  would  go 
directly  towards  it,  and  would  make  hito  some 
harbour;  but  it  was,  as  Amy  said,  a  frightful 
distance  to  it  The  hmd  looked  like  douds,  and 
the  oea  went  as  hig|i  as  mountains,  so  that  no 
hope  appeared  fai  the  seeing  the  land,  but  we 
were  in  fear  of  foundering  bobre  we  coohi  reach 
it.  This  made  Amy  so  desponding  stOI,  but  as  the 
wind,  whfoh  blew  tnm  the  east,  or  that  way, 
drove  us  fhrkmsly  towards  the  hmd,  ao  when, 
about  half  an  hour  after,  I  stepped  to  the  steer, 
age  door  and  looked  out,  I  saw  the  land  much 
nearer  than  Amy  represented  it,  so  I  went  fai  and 
encouraged  Amy  agahi,  and  indeed  was  encou- 
raged myselll 

In  about  half  an  hour,  or  something  more,  we 
saw,  to  our  faiihilte  satlrfution,the  open  harbour 
of  Harwich,  and  the  vessel  standing  directly  to- 
wards  it,  and  in  a  few  nUnutes  more  the  ship  was 
hi  smooth  water,  and  thus  I  had,  though  agahist 
mv  will,  and  contrary  to  my  tnie  faiterest,  what  I 
wtthed  for,  to  be  driven  away  to  England,  though 
it  was  by  a  storm. 

Nor  did  this  faiddent  do  either  Amy  or  me 

much  service,  for  the  danger  being  over,  the  fears 
of  death  vanished  with  it,  ay,  and  our  fear  of 
what  was  beyond  death  also.  Our  sense  of  the 
life  we  had  lived  went  ofT,  and  with  our  return 
to  Ufe,  our  wicked  taste  of  Kfe  returned,  and  we 
were  bath  the  same  as  before,  if  not  wone.  So 
certain  it  is,  that  the  repentance  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  mere  apprehentions  of  death, 
wean  off  as  those  apprehensfons  wear  off,  and 
death-bed  repentance,  or  storm  repentance,  which 
ia  much  the  aame.  is  seldom  true. 

However,  I  do  not  tell  you  that  this  was  all  at 
once  neither;  tbe  fright  we  had  at  sea  lasted  a 
little  while  afterwards,   at  least  the  impresiioo 


WW  not  quite  Mown  off  at  iooo  tm  the  ttona,  ee» 
peetally  poor  Amy,  tm  mod  ai  ihe  Mt  bar  Ibot  oo 
ikore»  ihe  fell  flat  afMsthogRKind  and  kkmi  it« 
and  gave  God  thanki  fcr  her  deHforaaee  fro«  the 
tea ;  and  tnmiBg  to  me  whea  dM  $oi  op^— **  I 
hopefmadaflD,"  laya  die,  "yon  wflB  Mfergo  opoo 
the  aea  again.** 

I  know  not  what  aflad  mt,  not  I ;  hot  Amy 
was  nooh  more  penHent  aft  aaa*  aid  anwh  mere 
•eofllfaie  of  her  dativeraBoe  when  ihe  landed  and 
wat  iafe,  than  I  wai.  I  waa  la  a  kind  of  ttopi- 
dtty,  I  know  not  weU  what  to  eaU  it;  I  had  a 
naind  M\  of  horror  in  the  tfane  of  the  atomic  and 
•aw  death  beibre  me  aa  phwdy  aa  Amy,  hnt  my 
thooghta  got  no  Tent,  m  Amy'a  did.  I  had  n 
went,  ftiiiQB  lund  of  grie^  whieh  oonld  not  break 
out  either  hi  woida  or  teait,  and  whieh  waa 
tliereRife  mnoi  the  worie  to  bear* 

I  had  a  terror  upon  me  for  my  wioked  life 
peat,  and  flnnly  believed  I  waa  going  to  the  bot. 
torn*  hnmoUnr  Into  daalh,  where  I  waa  to  give 
an  Boeount  or  aH  my  put  aolioBa ;  and  hi  this 
atate,  and  on  that  aoeoont,  I  looked  baoit  open 
my  wiekednew  with  abhorranoe,  aa  I  have  aaid 
above  $  bnt  I  bad  no  aenae  d  repeatanee  from 
tlw  trae  motive  ef  repantanee ;  I  law  aothfaig  of 
tlw  oorroption  of  nature,  the  ni  of  my  life»  as  an 
oftnee  againat  God,  aa  a  thing  odioaa  to  the 
holiness  H  Ms  beiiig,  aa  abosinr  Ma  mercy,  and 
despising  Ms  goodnaasL  Insbortylhadnothoreii^ 
efleetnaf  repentance,  no  tight  of  my  tina  in  thdr 
proper  tfaape,  no  view  of  a  Redeemer,  or  hope  in 
nim.  IhadonlyaacharepentaneeaaaerimiBal 
has  at  the  place  of  execution,  who  Is  sorry,  not 
that  he  hat  committed  the  crime,  aaitiaaeilttc, 
but  sorry  tiiat  he  Is  to  be  hanged  for  it. 

It  is  true  Amy's  repentance  wore  off  too^  at 
well  as  mine,  bat  not  so  aoon.  However,  we  wera 
both  very  grave  for  a  time. 

As  soon  n  we  could  get  a  boat  from  the  town, 
we  went  on  shore,  and  immediately  went  to  a 
pnUie-houte  in  the  town  of  Harwich,  where  we 
were  to  eonsfcler  terloutly  what  waa  to  be  done, 
and  whether  we  iliould  go  up  to  London  or  ttay 
till  the  thip  was  refitted,  whfob,  they  taM^  would 
be  a  fortnight,  and  than  go  for  IMhmd,  aa  we  in- 
tended, and  at  budneM  required. 

Reason  dfaoeted  that  I  shonld  go  to  Holland, 
for  there  I  bad  all  my  money  to  receive^  and 
there  I  hod  persons  of  good  reputation  mid  duu 
raeter  to  apply  to,  hnvhig  lettera  to  them  irom 
the  honest  Dutch  merehant  at  Farit,  and  they 
might  perhaps  give  me  a  reeoBtaaoBdadon  agahi 
to  merchants  hi  London,  and  ao  1  dioukl  get  ao* 
qoainted  with  some  people  of  tenre,  which  was 
what  1  loved;  whereas  now  I  knew  not  one 
creature  In  the  whole  oi^  of  London,  or  any- 
where else,  that  I  could  go  and  aaake  mvtelf 
known  to.  Upon  theae  eontiderations  I  reaolved 
to  go  to  Holland,  whatever  came  on  it 

But  Amy  cried  and  tremUed,  and  was  refldy 
to  fell  Into  its  when  I  dki  hut  mentfon  gomg 
upon  the  sea  agafai,  and  begKud  of  me  net  to  giv 
or  if  I  would  go,  that  I  womd  leave  her  behind, 
though  I  waa  to  send  her  a>beggiBg.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  fam  laughed  aft  her,  and  jeated  with 
ber,  asked  her  if  she  hod  any  dna  to  confom  that 
the  was  ashamed  should  be  heard,  and  whether 
die  was  troubled  with  an  evil  conscience ;  told 
her  If  die  came  to  sea,  to  be  hi  a  atorm,  if  the 
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H  had  lata  with  her  ataatar  the  would  oertamly  tell 
I  har  mistrosa  of  it,  and  that  it  waa  a  common 
I  thing  for  poor  maids  to  oonfomaB  the  yoong  men 
they  had  ma  with ;  that  there  waa  one  poor  girt 
tlwt  went  over  with  her  nustreat,  whose  husband 
waa  a  linan«draper  in  Graoediurdi  street,  in  the 
dty  of  London,  who  eonfetsed  in  the  terror  of  a 
storm  that  she  had  lain  with  her  master,  and  aO 
the  apprentices  too,  so  often,  and  in  such  and 
toch  placet,  and  mode  the  poor  miatresa,  when 
the  returned  to  London,  fly  at  her  husband  and 
stake  tach  a  ttir  as  was  indeed  the  ruin  of  tbe 
whole  fomily.  Amy  could  bear  aH  this  weQ 
enough,  for  tlwugfa  the  had  indeed  lain  wiih  her 
nwater,  it  wat  witii  her  mistreas's  knowledlge  and 
consent,  and  which  was  wone,  it  waa  her  nxU- 
trem*s  own  doing.  I  record  it  to  the  reproach  of 
m^  own  viee^  aid  to  m^mmc  the  excesses  of  such 
wickedness  as  they  deserve  to  be  exposed. 

I  thought  Amy's  fear  would  have  been  over  by 
the  titae  tiie  ship  wouhi  be  gottea  ready,  but  I 
found  the  girl  waa  rather  worte  and  worae ;  and 
when  I  came  to  the  point  that  we  must  go  on 
board  or  lose  the  paaaage.  Amy  was  ao  terrified 
that  die  fell  into  fitt,  so  the  thip  went  away  witli. 
out  na. 

But  my  going  being  absolutelv  necessary,  as 
above,  I  waa  obliged  to  go  io  the  padcei-boat 
some  time  after,  imd  leave  Amy  behhid  at  Har. 
wieh,  but  with  directions  to  go  to  London,  and 
stay  there  to  receive  letters  and  orders  from  me 
what  to  do.  Now  I  was  become,  from  a  lady  of 
pleasure,  a  woman  of  business,  and  of  great  bosi- 
nest  too,  I  assure  you. 

I  got  me  a  servant  at  Harwich  to  go  orer  with 
nte,  who  had  been  at  Rotterdam,  knew  the  pfatce, 
and  spoke  the  laaruage,  which  was  a  great  help 
to  me,  and  away  1  went.  I  had  a  very  quick 
paaaage  and  pleiyant  weather,  and,  oonung  to 
Bottenkm,  toon  found  out  the  merchant  to  whom 
I  wat  recommended,  who  recdved  me  with  ex> 
traordinary  respect.  And  first  he  acknowledged 
the  accepted  bill  far  4,000  pistoles,  which  he 
afterwards  paid  punetually;  other  bilb  that  I 
had  alao  payable  at  Amsterdam  he  proeured  to 
be  recdved  for  me ;  and  whereas  one  of  die  btUs 
for  1,900  crowns  was  protested  at  Amsterdam, 
he  paid  it  me  himself  for  the  honour  of  ihit  in- 
dorser,  as  he  called  it,  which  waa  my  friend  the 
m^chaat  at  Parit. 

There  I  entered  hito  a  negotiation  by  his 
means  far  mv  jewels,  and  he  brought  me  several 
jewellers  to  look  on  them,  and  particalar]^  one 
to  value  them,  and  to  tell  me  what  every  parti- 
cular waa  worth.  This  waa  a  man  who  had  nesi 
tkUl  in  jewels,  but  M  not  trade  at  that  Vme^ 
and  he  was  dcdred  by  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
with  to  tee  that  I  might  not  be  imposed  upon. 

All  this  work  took  me  up  near  mdf  a  year,  and 
by  managing  mv  botineta  thus  mysdt  and  having 
luge  sums  to  do  widi,  I  became  as  expert  fo  ft 
at  any  shcemerchant  of  them  alL  I  had  credit  in 
the  bank  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  ti31s  sad 
notes  for  much  more. 

After  I  had  beeo  here  about  three  montha  my 
maid  Amy  writes  me  word  that  d>e  had  reeeitei 
a  letter  from  ber  friend,  at  she  called  htm,  that, 
by  the  way,  was  the  prince's  gentleman,  tbtt  lu^ 
been  Amy*s  extraordumry  friend,  indeed ;  for  Amy 
oamed  to  me  he  bad  lain  with  her  a  hnnl^^ed 
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times,  that  is  to  say,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and 
perhaps  in  the  eight  years  that  that  affair  lasted, 
it  might  be  a  great  deal  oftener.  This  was  what 
she  called  her  friend,  whom  she  corresponded 
srith  upon  this  particular  subject*,  and  among 
other  things  sent  her  this  particular  news,  that 
ny  eitraordinary  friendt  niy  real  husband,  who 
rode  in  the  gma  d^arma,  was  dead^  that  he  was 
killed  in  a  rencounter,  as  they  call  it,  or  acci- 
dental scuffle  among  the  troopers ;  and  so  the 
jade  congratulated  me  upon  my  being  now  a  real 
free  woman.  **  And  now,  madam,*'  says  she  at 
the  end  of  her  letter,  "  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  come  hither,  and  set  up  a  coach  and  a 
good  equipage,  and  if  beauty  and  a  good  fortune 
won*t  make  vou  a  duchess,  nothing  will.'*  But  1 
had  not  fixed  my  measures  yet.  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  be  a  wife  again.  I  had  had  such  bad 
luck  with  my  first  husband,  I  hated  the  thoughts 
of  it.  I  found  that  a  wife  is  treated  with  indif- 
ference, a  mistress  with  a  strong  passion ;  a  wife 
\s  looked  upon  as  but  an  upper  servant,  a  mis- 
tress is  a  sovereign ;  a  wife  must  give  up  all  she 
has,  have  every  reserve  she  makes  for  herself  be 
thonght  hard  of,  and  be  upbraided  with  her  very 
pin-money ;  whereas  a  mistress  makes  the  saying 
true,  that  what  the  man  has  is  hers,  and  what 
she  has  is  her  own  ;  the  wife  bears  a  thousand 
insults,  and  is  forced  to  sit  still  and  bear  it,  or 
part,  and  be  undone  j  a  mistress  insulted  helps 
herself  immediately,  and  takes  another. 

Tbese  were  my  wicked  arguments  for  whoring, 
for  I  never  set  against  them  the  difference  an- 
other way,  I  may  say,  every  other  way ;  how 
that,  first,  a  wife  appears  boldly  and  honourably 
with  her  husband,  lives  at  home  and  possesses 
his  bouse,  his  servants,  his  equipages,  and  has  a 
right  to  them  all,  and  to  call  them  her  own  ;  en- 
tertalns  his  friends,  owns  his  children,  and  has 
the  return  of  duty  and  afibction  from  them,  as 
they  are  here  her  own,  and  claims  upon  his 
estate,  by  the  custom  of  England,  if  he  dies  and 
leaves  her  a  widow. 

The  whore  sculks  about  in  lodgings,  is  visited 
in  the  dark,  disowned  upon  all  occasions  before 
God  and  roan;  is  maintained,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
but  is  certainly  condemned  to  be  abandoned  at 
last,  and  left  to  the  miseries  of  fate,  and  her  own 
just  disaster.     If  she  has  any  children,  her  en- 
deavour  is  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  not  maintain 
them  ;  and  if  she  lives,  she  is  certain  to  see  them 
all  hate  her,  and  be  ashamed  of  her ;  while  the 
vice  rages,  and  the  man  is  in  the  devil's  hands, 
she  has  him ;  and  while  she  has  him,  she  makes 
a  prey  of  him ;  but  if  he  happens  to  fall  sick,  if 
any  disaster  befials  him,  the  cause  of  all  Ket  upon 
her.     He  is  sure  to  lay  all  his  misfortunes  at  her 
door ;    and  if  once  he  comes  to  repentance,  or 
mokes  but  one  step  towards  a  reformation,  he 
begins  with  her,  leaves  her,  uses  her  as  she  de- 
serves,   hates  h«r,  abhors  her,  and  sees  her  no 
more  ;  and  that  with  this  never-failing  addition, 
namely,  that  the  more  sincere  and  unfeigned  his 
repentance  is,  the  more  earnestly  he  looks  op 
and  the  more  eff'ectuaJly  he  looks  in,  the  more 
his  aversion  to  her  increases,  and  he  curses  her 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  nay,  it  muse  be 
from  a  kind  of  excess  of  charity,  if  he  so  much 
fts  wishes  God  may  forgive  her. 

The  opposite  drcomstances  of  a  wife  and  a 


whore  are  such,  and  so  many,  and  I  have  rinc^ 
seen  the  difi*erence  with  such  eyes,  as  I  could 
dwell  upon  the  subject  a  great  while ;  but  my 
business  is  history.  I  had  a  long  scene  o^  folly 
yet  to  run  over.  Perhaps  the  moral  of  all  my 
story mav  bring  me  back  affain  to  this  point; 
and  if  it  foes,  fshall  speak  of  it  fully. 

While  1  continued  in  Holland  I  reiceived  seve- 
tA  letters  from  my  friend  (so  I  had  good  reason 
to  call  him  ),  the  merchant  m  Paris,  in  which  he  gave 
me  a  further  account  of  the  conduot  of  that  rogue 
the  Jew,  and  how  he  acted  after  I  was  gone  \  how 
impatient  he  was  while  the  said  merchant  kept  him 
in  suspense,  expecting  me  to  come  again ;  and 
how  he  raged  when  he  found  I  came  no  more. 

It  seems,  after  he  found  I  did  not  come,  lie 
found  oat,  by  his  unwearied  inquiry,  where  I  had 
lived ;  and  thai  I  had  been  kept  as  a  mistress  to 
some  great  person,  hut  he  could  never  learn  by 
whom,  except  that  he  learned  the  colour  of  his 
livery.  In  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  he  guessed  at 
the  right  person,  but  could  not  make  It  out,  or 
offer  any  positive  proof  of  it,  but  he  found  out 
the  prince's  gentleman,  and  talked  so  sauctly  to 
him  oi  it,  that  the  gentleman  treated  him,  as  the 
French  call  it,  a  wnp  de  haUmi  that  is  to  say,  caned 
him  very  severely,  as  he  deserved ;  and  that  not 
satisfving  him,  or  curing  his  insolence,  he  wai  met 
one  night  late  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  Paris,  by  two 
men,  who  mufiSing  him  up  in  a  great  clo^k,  car- 
ried him  into  a  more  private  place,  and  cut  off 
both  his  ears,  telling  him,  it  was  for  talking  im- 
pudently of  his  superiors ;  adding,  that  he  should 
take  care  to  govern  his  tongue  better,  and  behave 
with  more  manners,  or  the  next  time  they  would 
cut  his  tongue  out  of  his  head. 

This  put  a  check  to  his  sauciness  that  way ; 
but  he  comes  back  to  the  merchant,  and  threat- 
ened to  begin  a  process  against  him  for  correspond- 
ing with  me,  and  being  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  the  jeweller,  &e. 

The  merchant  found  by  his  discourse,  that  be 
supposed  I  was  protected  by  the  said  Prince  de 
,  nay,  the  rogue  said,  he  was  sure  I  was 


in  his  lodgings  at  Versailles^  for  he  never  had  so 
much  as  the  least  intimation  of  the  way  I  was 
really  gone ;  but  that  1  was  there  he  was  certain, 
and  certain  that  the  merchant  was  privy  to  it. 
The  merchant  bade  him  defiance ;  however,  he 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  put  him  to 
a  great  charge,  and  had  like  to  have  brought  him 
in  for  a  party  to  my  escape,  In  which  case  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  produced  me, 
and  that  in  the  peniuty  of  some  capital  sum  ef 
money. 

But  the  merchant  was  too  many  for  him  an« 
other  way,  for  he  brought  an  information  against 
him  for  a  cheat }  wherein,  laying  down  the  whde 
fact,  how  he  intended  ialsely  to  accuse  the  widow 
of  the  jeweller  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her 
husband ;  that  he  did  it  purely  to  get  the  jewels 
from  her ;  and  that  he  offered  to  bring  him  (the 
merchant)  in,  to  be  confederate  with  him,  and  to 
share  the  jewels  between  them ;  proving  also  his 
design  to  get  the  jewels  into  his  hands,  and  then 
to  have  dropped  the  prosecution,  upon  condition 
of  my  quitting  the  jewels  to  him.  Upon  this 
charge  he  got  him  laid  by  the  heels,  so  he  wa^ 
sent  to  the  Conciergerie,  that  is  to  say,  to  Bride 
well,  and  the  merchant  cleared.     He  got  ont  of 
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jail  in  a  little  while,  though  not  without  the  help 
of  money,  and  continued  teasing  the  merchant  a 
long  whue,  and  at  last  threatened  to  assassinate 
and  murder  him ;  so  the  merchant,  who,  having 
huried  his  wilb  about  two  months  before,  was 
now  a  singte  man,  and  not  knowing  what  such  a 
villain  migfat  do,  thought  fit  to  qidt  Paris,  and 
oome  away  to  Holland  also. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  speaking  of  originals, 
I  was  the  source  and  spring  of  all  that  trouble 
and  vexation  to  this  honest  gentleman ;  and  as 
it  was  afterwards  in  my  power  to  have  made  him 
IhH  satisfiiction,  and  <Ud  not,  I  cannot  say  but 
I  added  ingratitude  to  all  the  rest  of  my  follies ; 
but  of  that  I  shall  give  a  fuUer  account  pre- 
sently. 

I  was  surprised  one  morning,  when  being  at 
the  merchant's  house  whom  he  had  recommended 
me  to  in  Rotterdam,  and  being  busy  in  his  count- 
ing house,  managing  my  bills,  and  preparing  to 
write  a  letter  to  him  to  PUris,  I  heard  a  noise  of 
horses  at  the  door,  which  is  not  very  common  in 
a  city  where  everybody  passes  by  water ;  but  he 
had,  it  seems,  ferryed  over  the  Mase  from  MTD- 
lianistadt,  and  so  came  to  the  very  door,  and  I 
soon  after  taw  a  gentleman  alight  and  come  in  at 
the  gate.  I  knew  nothing  and  expected  nothing, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  person ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was 
surprised,  and  faideed  more  than  ordinarily  sur- 
prised, when  coming  near  to  me,  I  saw  it  was  rov 
merchant  of  Paris,  my  benefactor,  and  indeed, 
my  deliverer. 

I  confess  it  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me, 
and  I  was  exceeding  glad  to  see  him,  who  was  so 
honourable  and  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  indeed 
had  saved  my  life.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
ran  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me 
with  a  freedom  that  he  never  offered  to  take 
with  me  before :  "  Dear  madam,*'  says  he,  **  I 
am  ^ad  to  see  you  safe  in  this  country ;  if  you 
had  stayed  two  days  longer  in  Paris  you  had  been 
undone.**  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  I  could 
not  speak  a  good  while,  and  I  burst  out  into 
tears  without  speaking  a  word  for  a  minute,  but 
I  recovered  that  disonler,  and  said,  "  The  more, 
sir,  is  my  oblintion  to  see  you  that  had  saved  my 
lifo  ;**  and  added,  <*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
that  I  may  consider  how  to  balance  an  account 
in  which  I  am  so  much  your  debtor.*'—**  You 
and  I  will  adjust  that  matter  easfly,"  says  he, 
**now  we  are  so  near  together;  pray,  where  do 
you  lodger*  says  he. 

**  In  a  very  honest,  good  house,"  said  I,  **  where 
that  gentleman,  your  friend,  recommended  me,** 
pobting  to  the  merchant  in  whose  house  we 
then  were. 

"  And  where  vou  may  lodge  too,  sir,"  says  the 
gentleman,  **  if  it  suits  with  your  business,  and 
your  other  cooveniendes." 

**  With  all  my  heart,**  says  he;  «*  then,  madam," 
adds  he^  turning  to  me,  "  1  shall  be  near  vou, 
and  have  thne  to  tell  you  a  story  which  will  be 
very  long,  and  vet  many  ways  very  pleasant  to 
you ;  hmr  troui>lesome  that  devilish  fellow,  the 
Jew  has  been  to  me  on  your  account,  and  what  a 
hellish  snare  he  bad  laid  for  you,  if  he  could  have 
found  you.** 

«  I  Shan  have  leisure  too,  sir,"  said  I,  **  to  tell 
you  all  my  adventures  since  that;  which  have 
not  been  a  few,  I  assure  you.** 


In  short,  be  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  same 
house  where  I  lodged,  and  the  room  he  lay  in 
opened,  as  he  was  wisliing  it  would,  just  to  my 
lodging,  room,  so  we  could  almost  call  out  of  bed 
to  one  another,  and  I  was  not  at  aO  shy  of  him 
on  that  score,  for  I  believed  him  perfbctly  ho- 
nest ;  and  so  indeed  he  was,  and  if  he  had  not, 
that  article  was  at  present  no  part  of  my  concern. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days,  and  after  his 
first  hurry  of  business  were  over,  that  we  began 
to  enter  into  the  hbtory  of  our  affairs  on  every 
side,  but  when  we  began,  it  tock  up  all  our  con- 
versation for  almost  a  fortnight.  First  I  gave 
him  a  particular  account  of  ever3rthing  that  hap. 
pened  material  upon  my  voyage,  and  how  we 
were  driven  into  Harwich  by  a  very  terrible 
storm,  how  I  had  left  my  woman  behind  me,  ao 
frightened  with  the  danger  she  had  been  in,  that 
she  durst  not  venture  to  set  her  foot  into  a  riup 
again,  and  that  I  had  not  come  myself  if  the 
bills  I  had  of  him  hud  not  been  payable  in  Hol- 
land ;  but  that  money,  he  might  see,  would  make 
a  woman  go  anywhere. 

He  seemed  to  laugh  at  all  our  womanish  flean 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  storm,  telling  me  it 
was  nothing  but  what  was  very  ordinary  in  those 
seas,  but  that  they  had  harbours  on  every  coast 
so  near,  that  they  were  seldom  in  danger  of  be- 
ing  lost ;  **  for  indeed,'*  says  he,  **  if  they  cannot 
fetch  one  coast  they  can  always  stand  away  for 
another,  and  run  afore  it,"  as  he  called  it,  *'  fbr 
one  side  or  other."  But  when  I  came  to  tell 
him  what  a  crazy  ship  it  was,  and  how,  even  when 
they  had  got  mto  Harwidi,  and  into  smooth 
water,  they  were  fain  to  run  the  ship  on  diore,  or 
she  would  have  sunk  in  the  harbour ;  and  tliat  I 
looked  out  at  the  cabin  door,  and  saw  one  Dutch- 
man upon  his  knees  here,  and  another  there,  at 
prayers,  then  indeed  he  acknowledged  I  had 
reason  to  be  alarmed  ;  but  smiling,  added,  "  but 
you,  madam,"  says  he,  *'  are  so  good  a  lady,  and 
so  pious,  you  would  but  have  gone  to  heaven  a 
little  the  sooner.  The  difference  had  not  been 
much  to  you.** 

I  conf^  when  he  said  this,  it  made  all  the 
blood  turn  in  my  veins,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted.  '*  Poor  gentleman  r  thought  1, 
"  yon  know  little  of  me ;  what  would  I  give  to  be 
r^ly  what  you  really  think  me  to  be  r  He  per- 
ceived the  disorder,  but  said  notUng  till  I  spoke ; 
when,  shaking  my  head,  "  O,  sir,**  said  I,  "  death 
in  any  shape  has  some  terror  in  It,  but  in  the 
frightful  figure  of  a  storm  at  sea,  and  a  sinkii^ 
ship,  it  comes  with  a  double,  a  treble,  atid  indeed 
an  inexpressible  horror ;  and  if  I  were  that  saint 
you  think  me  to  be  (which  God  knows  I  am  not  X 
it  is  still  very  dismal ;  I  desire  to  die  in  a  calm,  if  I 
can.'*  He  said  a  great  many  good  things,  and 
very  prettily  ordered  his  discourse  between  seri- 
ous reflection  and  compliment,  but  I  had  too 
much  guilt  (o  relish  it  as  it  was  Aeant,  so  I  turned 
it  off  to  something  else,  and  talked  of  the  neces- 
sity I  had  on  me  to  come  to  Holland,  but  I  wished 
myself  safe  on  ^ore  in  England  again. 

He  said  he  was  glad  I  had  such  an  obl^ation 
upon  me  to  come  over  into  Holland,  but  hinted 
that  he  was  so  interested  in  my  welfore,  and  be- 
sides had  such  further  des^s  upon  me,  that  If 
I  had  not  so  happily  been  found  in  Holland,  be 
was  resolved  to  have  gone  to  England  to  see  mc. 
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and  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
bis  leaving  Paris. 

I  told  him  I  was  extremely  obliged  to  him  for 
so  far  interesting  himself  in  my  affairs,  but  that 
I  had  been  so  fiu*  his  debtor  before,  that  I  knew 
not  how  aoythiDg  could  increase  it ;  for  I  owed 
my  life  to  bun  already,  and  1  could  not  be  in  debt 
for  anything  more  valuable  than  that.  He  an- 
swered in  tne  most  obliging  manner  possible,  that 
he  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  pay  that  debt, 
and  all  the  obligation  besides  that  ever  be  had 
or  should  be  able  to  lay  upon  me. 

I  began  to  imderstand  him  now,  and  to  see 
plainly  that  he  resolved  to  make  love  to  me ;  but 
1  womd  by  no  means  seem  to  take  the  hint,  and 
besides  I  knew  that  he  had  a  wife  with  him  in 
Paris ;  and  I  had  just  then,  indeed,  no  gust  for 
any  more  intriguing ;  however,  he  surprised  me 
into  a  sudden  notice  of  the  thing  a  little  while 
after,  by  saying  something  in  his  discourse  that  he 
did,  as  he  said,  in  his  wife's  days.     I  started  at 
that  word — **  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir?**  said 
I ;  "  have  you  not  a  wife  in  Paris  ?" — "  No,  ma- 
dam, indeed,'*  said  he,  '*my  wife  died  the  begin- 
ning of  September  last  ;**  which  it  seems  was  but 
a  little  after  I  came  away. 

We  lived  in  the  same  house  all  this  while ; 
and  as  we  lodged  not  far  off  one  another,  oppor- 
tunities were  not  wanting  of  as  near  an  acquaint- 
ance as  we  might  desire ;  nor  have  such  oppor- 
tunities the  least  agency  in  vicious  minds  to 
bring  to  pass  even  what  they  might  not  intend  at 
first. 

However^  though  he  courted  me  at  so  much 
distance,  yet  his  pretensions  were  very  honour- 
able ;  and  as  I  bad  before  found  him  a  most  dis- 
interested fiiend,  and  perfectly  honest  in  his 
dealings,  even  when  I  trusted  him  with  all  I  had, 
so  now  I  found  him  strictly  virtuous,  till  I  made 
him  otherwise  myself,  even  almost  whether  he 
would  or  no,  as  you  sliall  hear. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  former  discourse 
when  he  repeated  what  he  had  insinuated  before, 
namely  that  he  had  yet  a  design  to  lay  before 
me,  which,  if  I  would  agree  to  his  proposals, 
would  more  than  balance  all  accounts  between 
tu.  I  told  him  I  could  not  reasonably  deny  him 
anjrthing ;  and  except  one  thing,  which  I  hoped 
and  believed  he  would  not  think  of,  I  should  think 
myself  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  do  everything 
for  him  that  lay  in  my  power. 

He  told  me  what  he  should  desire  of  me  would 
be  fully  in  my  power  to  grant,  or  else  he  should 
be  very  nnfriendlv  to  offer  it,  and  still  all  this  | 
while   he  declined  making  the  proposal,  as  he  \ 
called  it,  and  so  for  that  time  we  ended  our  dis-  ^ 
course,  turning  it  off  to  other  things ;  so  that,  in 
short,  I  began  to  thmk  he  might  have  met  with 
some  disaster  in  his  business,  and  might  have 
come  away  from  Paris  in  some  discredit,  or  had 
had  some  blow  on  his  affairs  in  general ;  and  as 
really  I  had  kindness  enough  to  have  parted  with 
a  g:ood  sum  io  have  helped  him,  and  was  in  gra- 
titude bound  to  have  done  so,  he  having  so  effec 
tually  saved  to  me  all  I  had ;  so  I  resolved  to 
make  him  the  offer  the  first  time  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  two  or  three  days  after  offered  itself 
very  much  to  my  satisfaction. 

He  had  told  me  at  large,  though  on  several 
^ccas&ona,  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 


the  Jew,  and  what  expense  he  had  ]niC  Idbi  io ; 
how  at  length  he  had  cast  him,  as  abeve,  and  had 
recovered  good  damage  of  him,  but  that  the 
rogue  was  unable  to  make  him  any  considerable 
reparation.    He  had  told  me  also  how  the  IMnoe 

d' *s  gentleman  had  resented  his  treatment 

of  his  master ;  and  how  he  bad  caused  him  to  be 
used  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  &c.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  which  I  laughed  at  most  heartily. 

*'  It  is  pity,"  said  I,  **  that  I  should  sit  here  and 
make  that  gentleman  unamends;  if  vou  would 
direct  me,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  how  to  do  it,  I  would 
make  him  a  handsome  present,  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  he  had  done  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
Prince,  his  master."  He  said  he  would  do  what 
I  directed  in  it ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  send  him 
500  crowns.  "  That*s  too  much,"  said  he,  **  for 
you  are  but  half  interested  in  the  usage  of  the 
Jew ;  it  was  on  his  master's  account  he  corrected 
him,  not  on  yours.**  Well,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  do  nothtag  in  it,  for  neither  of  us  knew 
how  to  direct  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  direct  any- 
body to  him ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  leave  it  till 
I  came  to  England,  for  that  my  woman,  Amy, 
corresponded  with  him,  and  that  he  had  made 
love  to  her. 

*<  Well  but,  sir,"  said  I,  '<  as  in  requital  for  bis 
generous  concern  for  me,  I  am  careful  to  think  of 
him ;  it  is  but  just  that  what  expense  yon  have 
been  obliged  to  be  at,  which  was  all  on  my  ac- 
count, should  be  repaid  vou,  and  therefore,"  said 
I,  **  let  me  see  — "  and  there  I  paused  and  began 
to  reckon  up  what  I  had  observed  from  his  own 
discourse  it  had  cost  him  in  the  several  disputes 
and  hearings  which  he  had  with  that  dog  of  a 
Jew,  and  feast  them  up  at  something  above 
2,130  crowns;  so  I  pulled  out  some  bills  which  I 
had  upon  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  and  a  par- 
ticular account  in  bank,  and  was  looking  on  them 
in  order  to  give  them  to  him. 

When  he  seeing  evidently  what  I  was  going 
about,  intermpted  me  with  some  warmth,  and 
told  me  he  vrould  have  nothing  of  me  on  that  ac- 
count, and  desired  I  would  not  pull  out  my  biUs 
and  papers  on  that  score ;  that  he  had  not  told 
me  the  story  on  that  account,  or  with  any  such 
view;  that  it  had  been  his  misfoKune  first  to 
bring  that  ugly  rogue  to  me,  which,  though  it  was 
with  a  good  design,  yet  he  would  punish  himself 
with  the  expense  he  had  been  at,  for  his  being  so 
unlucky  to  me ;  that  I  could  not  think  so  hard 
of  him  as  to  suppose  he  would  take  money  of  met 
a  widow,  for  serving  me,  and  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me  in  a  strange  country,  and  in  distress 
too ;  but  he  said  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before,  that  he  kept  me  for  a  deeper  reckon- 
ing, and  that,  as  he  had  told  me,  he  woold  put 
me  info  a  posture  to  even  all  that  favour,  as  I 
called  it,  at  once,  so  we  should  talk  it  over  ao* 
other  time,  and  balance  all  together. 

Now  I  expected  it  would  come  out,  but  still  he 
put  it  off,  as  before,  from  whence  I  concluded  it 
could  not  be  matter  of  love,  for  that  those  things 
are  not  usually  delayed  in  such  a  manner,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  matter  of  money;  upon 
which  thought  1  broke  the  silence,  and  tdd  him 
that  as  he  knew  I  had,  by  obligation,  more  kind- 
ness for  him  than  to  deny  any  favour  to  him  that 
I  could  grant,  and  that  he  seemed  backward  to 
mention  his  case,  I  begged  of  him  to  git e  mo 
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tmv  to  aifc  hi»  whether  anytiiifig  1^  upoft  his 
miiiA  wilb  ntpeoi  to  his  budnoii  and  offoets  in 
tbo  woridi  that  Ifit  dixi,  he  knew  what  I  had  io 
the  world  as  weU  as  I  did ;  and  that  if  he  wanted 
inoncnr»  I  would  let  him  have  any  sum  for  his 
oecaaon,  as  fiw  as  five  or  six  thousand  pistoles, 
and  he  should  pay  ne  as  his  own  affairs  would 
permit ;  and  that  if  he  never  paid  me  I  would 
never  give  Mm  any  trouble  for  it. 

He  rose  up  with  oeremony,  and  gave  me  thanks 
In  tenns  that  sufficiently  told  me  he  had  been 
bred  among  people  more  polite  and  more  eour- 
teotts  than  is  esteemed  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  after  his  compliment  was  over  he 
came  nearer  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
obliged  to  assure  me,  though  with  repeated  ac- 
knowledgments of  my  kind  ctkr,  that  he  was  not 
in  any  want  of  money ;  that  he  had  met  with  no 
uneasiness  in  any  of  his  aflhirs,  no,  not  of  any 
kind  whatever,  except  that  of  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  one  of  his  chlldreo,  which  indeed  had  trou- 
bled him  much ;  hut  that  this  was  no  part  of 
what  he  had  to  offer  to  me,  and  by  granting 
which  I  should  balance  ail  obligations ;  but  that, 
bi  short,  it  was  that,  seefaig  Providence  had  (as 
it  were  for  that  purpose)  taken  his  wife  ftx>ra  hhn, 
I  would  oaake  up  the  loss  to  him ;  and  with  that 
he  hdd  me  fut  in  his  arms,  and,  kissing  me, 
would  not  give  me  leave  to  say  no,  and  hardly  to 
breathe. 

At  length,  havhig  got  room  to  speak,  I  told 
him  that,  as  I  said  before,  I  could  deny  him  but 
one  thing  fai  the  world,  I  was  very  sorry  he 
should  propose  that  thing  only  Uiat  I  could  not 
grant. 

I  oould  not  but  smile,  however,  to  myself  that 
he  shoidd  make  so  many  circles  and  roundabout 
motioos  to  eome  to  a  discourse  which  bad  no 
sneh  rarity  at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  he  had  known 
all.  But  there  was  another  reason  why  I  re- 
solved not  to  have  him,  when,  at  the  same  time. 
If  he  had  courted  me  in  a  manner  less  honest  or 
virtuous,  I  believe  I  slionld  not  have  denied  him ; 
but  I  shall  eome  to  that  part  presently. 

He  was,  as  1  have  said,  long  a-bringing  it  out, 
but  when  he  had  brought  it  out  he  pursued  it 
with  such  importunities  as  would  admit  of  no  de- 
nial, at  least  ne  intended  they  should  not ;  but  I 
lesisted  them  obstinately,  and  yet  with  ezpres- 
iions  of  the  utmost  kindnem  and  respect  for  him 
that  oould  be  imagined,  often  telling  him  there 
was  noting  else  &  the  worid  that  I  oould  deny 
him,  and  ^wing  him  all  the  respect,  ami  upon 
aU  occasions  treiuing  him  with  intimacy  and  free- 
dom, as  if  he  had  b^o  my  brother. 

He  tried  all  the  ways  imaginable  to  bring  his 
design  to  pass,  but  I  was  inflexible ;  at  last,  he 
thought  of  a  way,  which,  he  flattered  himself, 
would  not  fall;  nor  would  he  have  been  mis- 
taken perhaps  In  any  «ther  woman  in  the  world 
but  me  I  this  was,  to  try  if  he  could  take  me  at 
an  advantage  and  get  to  bed  to  me,  and  then,  as 
Wis  most  rational  to  think,  I  should  wflUngiy 
enough  marry  him  afterwards. 

We  were  so  Intimate  together,  that  nothing 
but  man  and  wife  oouM,  or  at  least  ought,  to  be 
more;  but  still  our  freedoms  kept  witiiin  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  decency.  But  one  even- 
log,  above  all  the  rest,  we  were  very  merry,  and 
Ifonded  he  pnriied  the  mfath  to  watch  for  his 


advantage ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  would,  at  least, 
feign  to  be  as  merry  as  he ;  and  that,  in  short,  if 
he  offered  anything,  he  should  have  his  wHi  easily 
enough. 

About  one  o'docfc  in  the  morning,  for  ao  long 
we  sat  up  together,  I  said,  **  Come,  tis  one 
o'clock,  I  must  go  to  bed.**—'*  WeU,"  says  he, 
**  I'll  go  with  you."— *<  No,  no,"  says  I,  *«  go  to 
your  own  chamber  ;**  he  said  he  would  go  to  bed 
with  me.  *"  Nay,**  says  I,  "  if  you  wOl,  I  doot 
know  what  to  say;  tf  I  cant  help  it,  you  must* 
However,  I  got  from  him,  left  him,  and  went 
into  my  chamber,  but  did  not  shut  the  door,  and, 
as  he  could  easily  see  that  I  was  undressiDg  my- 
self be  steps  to  bis  own  room,  which  was  hat  oa 
the  same  floor,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  nndiessss 
himself  also,  and  returns  to  my  door  in  his  gown 
and  slippers. 

I  thought  he  had  been  gone  indeed,  and  so  that 
he  had  been  In  jest ;  and,  by  the  way,  thought 
either  he  had  no  mind  to  the  thing,  or  that  he 
never  intended  it ;  so  I  shut  my  (toor,  that  is, 
latched  it,  for  I  seldom  locked  or  btAted  it,  and 
went  to  bed.  I  had  not  been  in  bed  a  minute, 
but  he  comes  in  his  gown  to  the  door,  and  opens 
it  a  little  way,  but  not  enough  to  come  in,  or 
look  In,  and  says  softly,  **  What,  are  you  really 
gone  to  bed?"—"  Yes,  yes,"  says  I,  **  get  you 
gone."—*'  No,  hideed,"  says  he,  **  I  shaU  not  be 
gone,  you  gave  me  leave  before  to  come  to  bed, 
and  you  shant  say  got  you  gone  now."  So  he 
comes  Into  my  room,  and  then  turns  about,  and 
fiistens  the  door,  and  immediatelv  oomos  to  tlie 
bedside  to  me.  I  pretended  to  soold  and  struggle, 
and  bid  hfan  begone,  with  more  warmth  than 
before ;  but  it  was  all  one ;  he  had  not  a  rag  of 
clothes  on  but  his  gown  and  sUppers  and  shirt, 
so  he  throws  off  his  gown,  and  throws  open  the 
bed,  and  came  in  at  once. 

I  made  a  seeming  resistance^  bat  it  waa  no 
more  Indeed  ;  for,  as  above,  I  resolved  from  the 
beginning  he  should  lie  with  me  if  he  would,  and 
for  the  rest  I  left  it  to  come  alter. 

Well,  he  lay  with  me  that  night,  and  the  two 
next,  and  very  merrv  we  were  aU  the  three  days 
between ;  but  the  third  night  he  began  to  be  a 
little  more  grave.  **  Now,  my  dear,"  says  be, 
**  though  I  have  pushed  tUs  matter  farther  than 
ever  I  intended,  or  than  I  believe  yon  expected 
from  me,  who  never  made  any  pretences  to  you 
but  what  were  very  honest ;  vet  to  heal  it  all  op 
and  let  you  see  how  smcerdy  I  meant  at  first, 
and  how  honest  I  will  ever  be  to  you,  I  am  ready 
to  marry  you  still,  and  desire  you  to  let  it  be  dooe 
to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  wnl  give  you  the  same 
foir  conditions  of  marxisge  as  I  would  have  done 
before." 

This,  It  must  be  owned,  was  a  testimony  that 
be  was  very  honest,  and  that  he  loved  me  sm- 
cerely;  but  I  construed  it  quite  another  way, 
namely,  that  he  aimed  at  the  money.  But  how 
surprised  dkl  he  look,  and  how  was  he  confounded 
when  he  found  me  receive  his  proposal  with  oold- 
nem  and  Indifference,  and  sttU  tell  him  that  it 
was  tlM  only  thing  I  oould  not  grant  1 

He  was  astonished.  **  What  not  take  mc 
now  r  says  he,  *<  when  I  have  been  a^bed  with 
your*  1  answered  coldly,  though  r^speetfuOy 
stfll,  "  ft  is  true,  to  my  shame  be  It  spolien,"  «p 
I,  ■*that  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise,  and  hare 
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iud  vow  wiH  of  me ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
lake  ft  fli  fliat  I  cannot  consent  to  many,  for  all 
that  If  lun  with  child/'  aald  I,  **  c«ro  must 
be  taken  to  manage  that  aa  jou  dttrect ;  I  hope 
you  wont  expoie  m&  for  my  having  Mipoaed 
myielf  to  yon,  but  i  cannot  go  anv  ftrraer/' 
and  at  that  point  I  stood,  and'  would  hear  of  no 
matrimony  by  any  means. 

Now  because  tras  ma^  seem  a  Httle  odd,  I  shall 
state  the  matter  deariy ;  as  I  understood  it  my- 
self. I  knew  that  while  I  was  a  mistress,  it  is 
customary  for  the  person  k^t  to  receiire  from 
them  that  keep;  but  if  1  should  be  a  wife,  all  I 
had  then  was  given  up  to  the  husband,  and  1  was 
thenceforth  to  be  under  faia  authority  only ;  and 
as  I  had  money  enough,  and  needed  not  fear 
being  what  they  call  a  cast-off  mistress,  so  I  had 
no  need  to  give  him  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
marry  me,  which  had  been  buying  my  lodging  too 
dear  a  great  deaf. 

Thai  his  project  of  coming  to  bed  to  me  was 
a  bite  apon  himself,  while  he  Intended  it  for  a 
bite  upon  me ;  and  be  was  no  nearer  his  aim  of 
roanying  me  than  he  was  before.     All  his  aigu- 
meoCs  he  could  nige  upon  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony were  at  an  end,  for  I  posiuvely  declined 
marrying  liim ;  and  as  he  had  refused  the  thou- 
aand  pistoles  which  I  had  offered  him  in  compen- 
'  saiion  for  his  expenses  and  loss  at  Paris,  with  the 
Jew,  and  had  done  it  upon  the  hopes  he  had  of 
marrying  me ;  so  when  be  found  his  way  difficult 
still,  he  was  amaied,  and  I  had  some  reason  to 
believe,  repented  that  he  had  refused  the  money. 
But  thus  it  is  when  men  rwi  into  wicked  mea- 
sures to  bring  their  designs  about.    I  that  was 
infinitdv  obliged  to  him  before,  beg^ui  to  tal]^  to 
him  as  u  I  had  balanced  accounts  with  h(m  now, 
and  that  (he  favour  of  lying  with  a  whore  was 
equid,  not  to  the  thousand  pistoles  only,  but  ^ 
ail  the  debt  I  owed  him,  for  saving  my  life  and 
all  my  effects. 

But  he  drew  himself  into  it.  aod  though  it  was 
a  dear  bargain,  yet  it  was  a  Wgain  of  bis  own 
making ;  be  could  not  s^  I  had  tricked  him  into 
it ;  but  as  he  projected  and  drew  me  Into  I{e 
with  binif  depending  that  it  was  a  sure  game  In 
order  to  a  marriage,  so  I  granted  bim  the  favour, 
aa  he  called  it.  to  balance  the  account  of  favours 
received  from  him,  and  keep  the  thousand  pistoles 
with  a  good  grace* 

He  was  extremely  disappointed  In  this  article, 
and  Knew  not  how  to  manage  for  a  great  while ; 
and  as  I  dare  say,  If  he  had  not  expected  to  have 
[nade  it  an  earnest  for  marrying  me,  he  would 
lever  have  attempted  me  the  other  way;  so,  I 
>cli€rvecly  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  money,  which 
ic  knew  I  bad,  he  would  never  have  desired  to 
narry  me  after  he  had  lain  with  me.  For,  where 
s  the  man  that  cares  to  marry  a  whore,  though 
»f  hia  own  making  ?  And  as  I  knew  him  to  be  no 
rM>l,  so  I  did  hiip  no  wrong,  when  I  supposed 
hiity  but  for  the  money,  he  would  not  have  hid 
ny  thongfata  of  me  that  way,  especially  after  my 
1  elding  us  J  had  done ;  in  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
lenobered  tiiat  I  made  no  capitulation  for  marry- 
^g  him,  when  I  yielded  to  him^  but  let  him  do 
I  St  what  he  pleased,  without  any  previous  bar- 
ain. 

WefY,   hitherto  we  went  upon  guesses  at  one 
n other's  designs;  but  aa  he  continued  to  Im- 


portune me  to  marry,  though  he  had  lain  with 
me,  amd  stfll  did  lay  with  me  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  and  I  continued  to  refuse  to  marrv  him, 
though  I  let  him  lay  with  me  whenever  be  de- 
sired it;  t  say,  as  these  two  drcurostances  made 
up  our  conversation,  it  could  not  continue  long 
tons,  but  we  must  come  to  an  explanation. 

One  mombg,  in  the  middle  of  our  unlawful 
fk^edoms,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  were  hi  bed  to-  [ 
gether  he  sighed,  and  told  me,  he  desired  my 
leave  to  ask  me  one  question,  and  that  I  would 
give  him  an  answer  to  It,  with  the  same  ingenu- 
ous freedom  and  honestv,  that  I  had  used  to 
treat  him  with .  I  told  hhn  I  would.  Why  then 
his  question  was,  why  I  would  not  marry  him, 
seeing  I  allowed  him  all  the  fireedom  of  a  hus- 
band? '»  Or,»  says  he,  •'my  dear,  smce  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  me  to  your  bed, 
why  win  you  not  make  me  your  own,  and  take 
me  for  good  and  all,  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
without  any  reproach  to  one  another." 

I  told  him,  that  as  I  confessed  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  not  comply  with  him  in,  so  it  was 
the  only  thing  in  all  my  actions,  that  I  could  not 
give  him  a  reason  for.  That  it  was  true  I  had 
let  him  come  to  bed  to  me,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  favour  a  woman  coidd  grant : 
but  it  was  eyldent,  and  he  might  see  It,  that  as  I 
was  sensible  of  the  obligation  1  was  under  to  bim 
for  savinff  me  from  the  worst  circumstance  it  was 
possible  for  roe  to  be  brought  to,  I  could  deny 
him  nothing ;  and  If  I  had  had  any  greater  &vour 
to  yield  him,  I  should  have  done  H,  that  of  ma- 
trimonv  only  excepted,  and  he  codd  not  but  see 
that  I  loved  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In 
every  part  of  rov  behaviour  to  him ;  but  that  as 
to  marrying,  wmch  was  giving  up  my  liberty,  it 
was  what  once  he  knew  1  had  done,  and  he  bad 
seen  how  it  had  hurried  me  up  and  down  in  the 
world,  and  what  it  had  expose^  me  to ;  that  I 
had  an  aversion  to  it,  and  desired  he  would  no* 
insist  upon  It.  He  might  easily  see  I  had  n^ 
aversion  to  him ;  and  that  if  I  was  with  child  by 
him.  he  should  see  a  testimony  of  my  kindness 
to  me  fother,  for  that  I  would  settle  all  |  had  in 
the  worid  upon  the  child. 

He  was  mute  a  good  while ;  at  last,  says  he^ 
**  Come,  my  dear,  you  are  the  first  woman  in  the 
worid  that  ever  lay  with  a  man,  and  theq  refu8e4 
to  marry  him,  ana  therefore  there  must  be  some 
other  reason  for  your  refusal ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore one  other  request,  and  that  is,  If  1  guess  at 
the  true  reason,  and  remove  the  objection,  wiQ 
you  then  yield  to  me  ?  "  1  told  him  If  he  removed 
the  objection  I  must  needs  comply,  for  I  should 
certainly  do  everything  that  I  nad  no  objection 
against. 

<*Wby  then,  my  dear.  It  must  be  that  either 
you  are  abeady  engaged,  and  married  to  some 
other  man,  or  yon  are  not  willing  to  dispose  of 
your  money  to  me,  and  expect  to  advance  your- 
self higher  with  your  fortune.  Now,  If  it  m  the 
first  of  these,  my  mouth  will  be  stopped,  and  I 
have  no  more  to  say ;  but  If  It  be  the  last,  I  am 
prepared  eflfectually  to  remove  the  objections, 
and  answer  all  you  can  say  on  that  subject.** 

I  took  him  up  short  at  the  first  of  these,  tellhig 
him  he  must  have  base  thoughts  of  me  indeed,  to 
thmk  that  1  could  yield  to  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  1  had  done,  and  continue  it  with  so  much  free^ 
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dom,  as  bet^i^uiid  I  did,  if  I  had  a  husband,  or 
were  engaged  to  any  other  man ;  and  that  he 
might  depend  upon  it  that  was  not  my  caie,  nor 
any  part  of  my  case. 

**  Why  then,**  laid  he,  *<  ai  to  the  other,  I  have 
an  offer  to  mdie  to  you  that  shall  take  off  all 
the  oUectlon,  viz..  That  I  will  not  touch  one  pis- 
tole of  yoor  estate  more  than  shall  be  with  your 
own  voluntary  consent,  neither  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  hut  you  shall  settle  it  as  yon  please 
for  your  life,  and  upon  whom  yon  please  after  your 
death  ;*'  that  I  should  see  be  was  able  to  main- 
tain me  without  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  that 
that  he  followed  roe  from  Paris. 

I  was  indeed  surprised  at  that  part  of  his  offer, 
aud  he  might  casQy  perceive  it ;  it  was  not  only 
what  1  did  not  expect,  but  it  was  that  I  knew 
not  what  answer  to  make  to.  He  had,  indeed, 
removed  my  principal  objection,  nay,  aiU  my  div 
jections,  and  It  was  not  possibte  for  me  to  give 
any  answer ;  for  if  upon  so  generous  an  olrer  I 
should  agree  with  him,  I  then  did  as  good  as  con- 
fess that  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  money 
that  I  refused  him ;  and  that  though  I  couki  give 
up  rov  virtue,  and  expose  myself,  yet  I  would 
not  give  up  my  money,  which,  though  it  was  true, 
yet  was  n»lly  too  gross  for  me  to  acknowledge, 
and  I  could  not  pretend  to  marrv  him  upon  thist 
principle  neither.  Then  as  to  having  nim,  and 
make  over  all  my  estate  out  of  his  hands,  so 
as  not  to  give  him  the  management  of  what  I 
had,  I  thought  it  would  be  not  only  a  little 
Gothic  and  mhuman,  but  it  would  be  always  a 
foundation  of  unkindness  between  us,  and  render 
us  suspected  one  to  another ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  new  tun  to  It, 
and  talk  upon  a  khid  of  an  elevated  strain,  which 
reallv  was  not  in  my  thoughts  at  first,  at  all; 
for  I  own,  as  above,  the  divesting  myself  of  my 
estate  and  putting  my  money  out  of  my  hand, 
was  the  sum  of  the  matter  that  made  me  refvuw 
to  marry;  but,  I  sav,  I  gave  It  a  new  turn  upon 
this  occassion,  as  Mlows: 

I  told  him  I  had,  perhaps,  suffering  notions 
of  matrimony  from  what  the  received  custom 
had  given  us  of  It  -,  that  I  thought  a  woman 
was  a  free  agent,  as  well  as  a  man,  and  was  bom 
free,  and  could  she  manage  herself  suitaMy, 
might  enjoy  that  liberty  to  as  much  purpose 
as  the  men  do ;  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  were 
indeed  otherwise,  and  mankind  at  this  time  acted 
quite  upon  other  principles ;  and  those  such  that 
a  woman  gave  herself  entirely  away  from  hersdf. 
In  marriage,  and  capitulated  only  to  be,  at  hot, 
but  an  upper  servant,  and  from  the  time  she 
took  the  man,  she  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  servant  among  the  Israelites,  who  had  his 
ears  bored,  that  i  naUed  to  the  door-post,  who 
by  that  act  gave  himself  up  to  be  a  servant 
during  life. 

That  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract was,  hi  short,  nothing  but  giving  up  Ub- 
erty,  estate,  authority,  and  everything,  to  the 
Mi:in,  and  the  woman  was  Indeed  a  mere  woman 
ever  alter,  that  is  to  say,  a  slave. 

He  replied,  that  though  In  some  respects  It 
was  as  1  had  said,  yet  I  ought  'to  consider  that 
as  an  equivalent  to  this,  tfis  man  had  all  the 
care  of  things  devolved  upon  him;  that  the 
weight  of  business  lay  upon  his  shoidders,  and 


as  he  had  the  trust,  so  he  had  the  tofl  of  life 
upon  him ;  his  was  the  labour,  his  the  umdy 
of  living ;  that  the  woman  had  nothiag  to  do 
but  to  eat  the  fot  and  drink  the  sweet;  to  tit 
stUl  and  look  round  her,  to  be  waited  on  aod 
made  much  ot,  be  served,  and  loved,  sod  nide 
easy,  eqieciaily  if  the  husband  acted  ss  became 
him ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  labour  0/  the 
man  was  appointed  to  make  the  womsn  ht 
quiet  and  unconcerned  In  the  world ;  that  they 
had  the  name  of  subjection  without  the  thing; 
and  if,  in  inferior  fiunnins,  they  had  the  dndgery 
of  the  house,  and  care  of  the  proriiioot  npoa 
them,  yet  they  had.  Indeed,  much  the  esaier  part; 
for  in  genenJ,  the  women  hod  only  the  can  of 
managing,  that  Is,  spending  what  their  biubaods 
get ;  and  that  a  woman  had  the  name  of  nlqcc- 
tlon,  indeed,  but  that  they  generally  coomanded, 
not  the  men  only,  but  all  thev  had ;  managed  aO 
for  themselves ;  and  where  the  man  did  his  duty, 
the  woman*s  life  was  all  ease  and  tranqoi&ity,  and 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  eaiy,  and 
to  make  all  that  were  about  her  both  caijr  and 
merry. 

I  returned,  that  whflo  a  woman  was  tbi^At 
was  a  mascuUne  in  her  politic  capadty;  thatihe 
had  then  the  full  command  of  what  she  had,  aod 
the  foil  dhvotfon  of  what  she  did ;  that  dM  vai 
a  man  in  her  separated  capacity,  to  all  intenti 
and  purposes  that  a  man  could  be  so  to  hhoxlf ; 
that  she  was  controled  by  none,  becsnae  1aM^ 
countable  to  none :  so  I  sung  these  two Uneiflf 
Hr 's. 

TIm  awMiMt  Miti  is  liberty." 

I  added,  that  whoever  the  woman  was  that  had 
an  estate,  and  would  give  it  up  to  be  the  akveof 
a  great  man,  that  woman  was  a  fool,  and  mvatbe 
fit  for  nothing  but  a  beggar ;  that  it  waa  my  opi- 
nion a  woman  waa  as  fit  to  govern  sod  njoj  her 
own  estate,  without  a  iiian,as  a  man  wsa  withmit 
a  woman;  and  that,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  gratify 
herself  as  to  sexes,  she  might  entertsin  a  man, 
as  a  man  does  a  mistress ;  that  while  die  was 
thus  single  she  washer  own,  and  if  ahegxve  vnj 
that  power,  she  merited  to  be  as  misaaUe aiit 
was  possible  that  any  creature  oooM  be. 

All  he  couki  say  could  not  anwer  the  Ibrce  of 
this  as  to  argument,  only  this,  that  the  other 
way  waa  the  onUnaiy  method  that  the  woridwai 
guided  by ;  that  he  had  reason  to  expect  IdKwU 
be  content  with  that  which  aU  the  world  w 
contented  with ;  that  he  vras  of  the  opioioo,t]nt 
a  sincere  affeotton  between  a  man  and  hia  will 
answered  aU  the  objections  that  I  hsdmadeabeat 
the  befaig  a  slave,  a  servant,  and  the  Uke,  and 
where  there  was  a  mutual  love  there  oooldbeae 
bondage ;  but  that  there  was  but  one  intatA, 
one  aim,  one  des^  and  all  conqared  to  make 
both  very  happy. 

•«  Ay,"  saki  X  "  that  is  the  thing  I  complahi  <i 
The  pretence  of  affection  takes  from  a  woman 
everythfaig  that  can  be  called  henelf;  aho  b  to 
have  no  interest,  no  aim,  no  view ;  but  sll  ia  the 
Interest,  aim,  and  view,  of  the  husband ;  At  » 
to  be  the  passive  creature  you  spoke  o^**  said  i- 
*«  She  is  to  lead  a  Hfe  of  pafoct  faidolenoe»  and 
Uvfaigby  fidth  (not  fai  God,  hot)  hi  her  hasbaad, 
she  sbiks  or  sirims,  as  he  la  etther  fed  or  «itf 
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man^  unhappy  or  prosperoua ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  what  ^e  thinks  is  her  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity, she  is  engulfed  in  nusery  and  beggary, 
which  she  bod  not  the  least  notice,  knowle^e,  or 
suspicion  ot  How  often  have  I  seen  a  woman 
living  in  all  th';  splendor  that  a  plentiful  fortune 
ought  to  allow  her !  with  her  coaches  and  eqni- 
pages,  her  family  and  rich  furniture,  her  attend- 
ants and  friends,  her  visiters  and  good  company, 
all  about  her  to-day ;  to-morrow  surprised  with 
a  disaster,  turned  out  of  all  by  a  commission  of 
bankrupt,  stripped — ^to  the  clothes  on  her  back, 
her  jointure,  suppose  she  had  it,  is  sacrificed  to 
the  creditors,  so  long  as  her. husband  lived,  and 
she  turned  into  the  street,  and  left  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  her  friends,  if  she  has  any,  or  follow  the 
monarch,  her  husband,  into  the  Mint,  and  live 
there  on  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  till  he  is  forced 
to  run  away  from  her,  even  there ;  and  then  she 
sees  bar  children  starve,  herself  miserable,  breaks 
her  heart,  and  cries  herself  to  death  ?  This,'* 
says  I,  *'is  the  state  of  many  a  lady  that  has  had 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion.*' 

He  did  not  koo*v  how  feelingly  I  spoke  this, 
and  what  extremities  I  had  gone  through  of  this 
kind;  how  near  I  was  to  the  very  last  article 
above,  viz.  crying  myself  to  death ;  and  how  I 
really  starved  for  almost  two  years  together. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '*  Where  had 
I  lived  ?  and  what  dreadful  families  had  I  lived 
among,  that  had  frightened  me  into  such  terrible 
apprehensions  of  things?  that  these  things  in- 
deed might  happen  where  men  run  into  hazard- 
ous things  in  trade,  and  without  prudence  or  due 
consideration,  launch  their  fortunes  in  a  degree 
beyond  their  strength,  grasping  at  adventures 
beyond  their  stocks,  and  the  like ;  but  that,  as 
he  was  stated  in  the  worid,  if  I  would  embark 
with  him,  he  had  a  fortune  equal  with  mine ; 
that  together  we  should  have  no  occasion  of  en- 
gaging in  business  any  more,  but  that  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  I  had  a  mind  to  live, 
whether  England,  France,  Holland,  or  where  I 
would,  we  might  settle,  and  live  as  happily  as  the 
worid  could  make  any  one  live ;  that  if  I  desired 
the  management  of  our  estate,  when  put  toge- 
ther, if  1  would  not  trust  him  with  mine,  he 
would  trust  me  with  his ;  that  we  would  be  upon 
one  bottom,  and  I  should /tear. — "  Ay,"  says  I, 
«<  you'll  allow  me  to  steer,  that  is,  hold  the  helm, 
httt  yottll  con  the  ship,  as  thev  call  it ;  that  is, 
as  at  sea,  a  boy  serves  to  stand  at  the  helm,  but 
but  he  that  gives  him  the  orders  is  pilot" 

He  laughed  at  my  shnile;  **  No,'*  says  he, 
•«you  shall  be  pilot  then,  you  shall  con  the  ship.** 
"  Ay,"  says  I,  **  as  long  as  you  please,  but  you 
can  take  the  helm  out  of  my  hand  when  you 
please,  and  bid  me  go  spin.  It  is  not  you,'*  says 
1,  **  that  I  suspect,  but  the  laws  of  matrimony 
puts  the  power  into  your  hands,  and  bids  you  do 
it ;  commands  you  to  command ;  and  binds  me, 
forsooth,  to  obej  ;  you,  that  are  now  upon  even^ 
terms  with  me,  and  I  with  you,*'  says  I.  "are  the 
nszt  hour  set  upon  the  throne,  and  the  humble 
wife  placed  at  your  footstool :  all  the  rest,  all 
that  yon  call  oneness  of  interest,  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  the  like,  is  courtesy  and  kindness  then, 
and  a  woman  is  indeed  infinitely  obliged  where 
she  meets  with  it,  but  cannot  help  herself  where 
Hihils.** 


Well,  he  did  not  give  it  over  yet,  but  came  t^ 
the  serious  part,  and  there  he  thought  he  should 
be  too  many  for  me ;  he  first  hinted  that  mar- 
riage was  decreed  by  heaven ;  that  it  was  the 
fixed  state  of  life,  which  Grod  had  appointed 
for  man*s  felicity,  and  for  establishioR  a  legal 
posterity ;  and  there  could  be  no  legad  claim  of 
estates  by  inheritance,  but  by  children  born  in 
wedlock ;  that  all  the  rest  sunk  under  scandal 
and  illegitimacy  ;  and  very  well  he  talked  upon 
that  subject  indeed. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  I  took  him  short  there. 
"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me  there  indeed,  in  my  particular  case ; 
but  it  would  not  be  generous  to  make  use  of  it. 
I  readily  grant,  that  it  were  better  for  me  to  have 
married  you,  than  to  admit  you  to  the  liberty  I 
have  given  you ;  but  as  I  could  not  reconcile  my 
judgment  to  marriage,  for  the  reasons  above,  and 
had  kindness  enough  for  you,  and  obligation  too 
mach  on  me  to  resist  you,  I  suffered  your  rudeness, 
and  gave  up  my  virtue ;  but  I  have  two  things 
before  me  to  heal  up  that  breach  of  honour  with- 
out that  desperate  one  of  marriage,  and  those 
are,  repentance  for  what  is  past,  and  putting  an 
end  to  it  for  time  to  come." 

He  seemed  to  be  concerned  to  think  that  I 
should  take  him  in  that  manner ;  he  assured  me 
that  I  misunderstood  him,  that  he  had  more 
manners  as  weU  as  more  kindness  for  me,  and 
more  justice  than  to  reproach  me  with  what  he 
had  been  the  aggressor  in,  and  had  surprised  me 
into.  That  what  he  spoke  referred  to  my  words 
above,  that  the  woman,  if  she  thought  fit,  might 
entertahi  a  man,  as  the  man  did  a  mistress ;  and 
that  I  seemed  to  mention  that  way  of  living  as 
justifiable,  and  setting  it  as  a  lawful  thing,  and 
in  the  place  of  matrimony. 

Well,  we  strahied  some  compliments  upon  those 
points  not  worth  repeating ;  and  I  added,  I  snp^ 
posed  when  he  got  to  bed  to  me  he  thought  him. 
sdf  sure  of  me ;   and,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  after  he  had  lain  with  me  he 
ought  to  think  so,  but  that,  upon  the  same  foot 
of  argument  which  I  had  discoursed  with  him 
upon,   it  was  just  the  contrary;   and  when  a 
woman  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  op  the 
last  point  before  wedlock,  it  would  be  adding  one 
weakness  to  another  to  take  the  man  afterwards, 
to  pin  down  the  shame  of  it  upon  herself  all  the 
days  of  her  life,  and  bind  herself  to  live  all  her 
time  with  the  only  man  that  could  upbraid  her 
with  it.     That  in  yielding  at  first  she  must  be  a 
fool,  but  to  take  the  man  is  to  be  sure  to  be 
caJled  a  fool ;  that  to  resist  a  man  is  to  act  with 
courage  and  vigour,  and  to  cast  off  the  reproach, 
which,  in  the  course  of  things,  drops  out  of 
knowledge  and  dies.     The  man  goes  one  way 
and  the  woman  another,  as  Fate  and  the  circum- 
stances of  living  direct ;  and  if  they  keep  one 
another*s  counsel,  the  folly  is  heard  no  more  of; 
but  to  take  the  man,**  says  I,  "  is  the  most  pre- 
posterous  thing  in  nature,  and  (saving  your  pre- 
sence) is  to  befoul  one's  self,  and  live  always  in 
the  smell  of  it     No,  no,"  added  I,  "  after  a  man 
has  lain  with  me  as  a  mistress,  he  ought  never  to 
lie  with  me  as  a  ^ife.  That's  not  only  preserving 
the  crime  in  memory,  but  it  is  recording  it  in  the 
family ;  if  the  woman  marries  the  man  after- 
wards, she  bears  the  reproach  of  it  to  the  last 
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hour;  if  her  husband  is  not  a  naa  of  •  nundrfd 
thousand,  he  sometiine  or  other  upbraida  her 
with  it ;  if  he  haa  children,  they  liil  not  one  way 
or  other  to  hear  of  it :  if  the  children  are  vir- 
tuous, they  do  their  mother  the  Jottioe  to  bate 
her  for  it ;  if  they  are  wicked,  they  give  her  the 
mortification  of  doing  the  like,  and  giving  her  ibr 
the  example.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man 
and  the  woman  part,  there  ia  an  end  of  the  crime, 
and  an  end  of  the  clamour ;  tfane  wean  out  the 
memory  of  it,  or  a  woman  may  remove  but  a 
few  streets,  and  she  soon  outlives  it,  and  bears 
no  more  of  it.** 

He  was  confounded  at  this  discourse,  and  told 
me  he  could  not  say  but  that  I  was  right  in  the 
main.  That  as  to  tliat  part  relating  to  managing 
estates,  it  was  aligning  4  la  emoa&trt  it  was  in 
some  senso  right,  if  the  women  were  able  to  carry 
it  on  so,  but  that  in  general  the  sex  were  not 
capable  of  it ;  their  hewb  were  not  tuniad  for  it, 
and  they  had  better  choose  a  pereon  capable  and 
honest,  that  knew  how  to  do  them  justice,  as 
women,  as  well  as  to  love  them ;  and  that  then 
the  trouble  was  all  taken  off  of  their  hands. 

I  told  him  it  was  a  dear  way  of  purchasing 
their  ease,  for  very  often  when  the  trouble  was 
taken  off  their  hnnds,  so  was  their  money  too ; 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  (kr  safer  for  theses  not 
to  be  afraid  of  the  trouble  bat  to  be  really  afraid 
of  their  money,  and  that  If  no  body  was  trusted, 
nobody  would  be  deceived ;  and  the  staff  in  their 
own  hands  was  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

He  replied,  that  I  had  started  a  new  thing  hi 
the  world ;  that  liowever  I  might  support  it  by 
subtle  reasoning,  yet  it  was  a  way  of  arguing  that 
was  contrary  to  the  general  practice,  and  that  he 
confessed  he  was  much  disappointed  in  it ;  that 
had  he  known  I  would  have  made  snch  an  use 
of  it,  be  would  never  attempted  what  he  did, 
which  he  had  no  wicked  design  in,  resolving  to 
make  me  reparation,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry 
he  had  been  so  unhappy ;  that  he  was  very  sure 
he  should  never  upbraki  me  with  it  hereafter, 
and  had  so  gopd  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe 
I  did  not  suspect  him  ;  but  seeing  I  was  positive 
in  refusing  him,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  secure  me  from  re- 
proach, by  going  back  again  to  Pttrfs,  that  so, 
according  to  my  own  way  of  arguing,  ft  might 
die  out  of  memory,  and  I  might  never  meet  ^th 
it  agahi  to  my  disadvantage. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  this  part  at  all,  (br  I 
had  no  mind  to  let  him  go  neither ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  mind  to  give  him  such  hold  of  me  as  he 
would  have  had ;  and  thus  I  was  in  a  kind  of 
suspense,  irresolute,  and  doubtfhl  what  course  to 
take. 

I  was  m  the  house  with  him,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, and  I  saw  evidently  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  back  to  Paris ;  and  partieularlv,  I 
found  he  was  remitting'  money  to  Ptiris,  which 
was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  to  pay  fbr  some 
wines,  which  he  had  given  order  to  have  bought 
for  hhn  at  Troyes  In  Champagne ;  and  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take ;  and  besides  that  I  was 
very  loth  to  part  with  him,  I  found  also  that  I 
was  with  child  by  htm,  which  was  what  I  had  not 
yet  told  him  of;  and  sometimes  I  thought  not  to 
tell  him  of  it  at  all ;  but  1  was  in  a  strange 
place,  ond  had  no  acquaintance,  though  I  had  a 


great  deal  of  substtnoe.  wnidi  faideed,  htviog  no 
IHends  there,  was  the  more  dangerous  to  mt 

This  obliged  me  to  take  Um  one  monn^, 
wlien  I  saw  liim,  as  I  thought,  a  little  anifobk 
about  his  going,  and  hresolate;  ssyg  I  to  him, 
*'  I  Ihncy  you  can  hardly  find  bi  yotir  hnrt  to 
leave  me  now.*'—*'  The  more  unkina  Is  it  in  yon," 
said  be,  "  severely  unkfaid,  to  refuse  s  naa  that 
knows  not  how  to  part  with  you.* 

^  I  am  so  fiir  from  being  unkind  to  you,**  aid 
r,  "  that  I  will  go  over  all  the  world  with  jon,  if 
you  desire  me,  except  to  Paris,  where  jou  know 
I  can't  go.* 

"  It  is  a  pity  so  much  love,**  said  he, "  on  both 
sides  should  ever  separate.** 

*'  Why,  then,**  said  I,  **  do  you  go  awsj  from 
me?* 

•*  Because,*'  said  he,  •*  you  wont  take  me." 

<<  But  if  t  won't  take  you,"  said  I,  ''y^  may 
take  me  anywhere  but  to  Paris.'* 

He  was  verv  loth  to  go  anywhere,  he  said, 
without  roe ;  but  he  must  go  to  Paris  or  to  the 
East  Indies. 

1  told  him  I  did  not  use  to  court,  but  I  dust 
venture  myself  to  the  East  Indies  with  him,  if 
there  was  a  necessity  of  his  going 

He  told  me,  God  be  thanked,  he  wss  m  M 
necessity  of  going  any  where,  but  that  he  had  a 
tempting  invitation  to  go  to  the  Indies. 

I  answered,  I  would  say  nothing  to  thai:  bat 
that  I  desired  he  would  go  anywhere  but  to  Paris, 
because  there  he  knew  1  must  not  go. 

He  said  he  had  no  remedy  but  to  go  where  I 
could  not  go  (  for  he  could  not  bear  to  ses  sMi 
if  ho  must  not  have  me.      « 

I  told  him  that  was  the  unkindest  thing  he 
could  say  of  me^  and  that  I  ought  to  take  it  my 
01,  seeing  I  know  how  very  wdl  to  oblige  hita  ts 
stay,  without  yielding  to  what,  he  koew  I  codd 
notyield  to. 

This  amazed  him,  and  he  toki  on  I  ma 

f>leased  to  be  mysterious ;  but  that  ht  was  lure 
t  was  in  nobody*s  power  to  hinder  him  goiog,  if 
he  resolved  upon  it«  except  mCt  who  had  mfloeDce 
enough  upon  him  to  make  Urn  do  anything. 

Yea,  I  told  him,  I  eouM  Under  Mm,  beesoM 
I  knew  he  could  no  more  do  an  unUnd  tUag  by 
me  than  he  could  do  an  unjust  one;  and  to  pot 
him  out  of  his  pain,  I  told  hhn  I  was  with  child. 

He  caoM  to  me,  and  tokhig  me  In  hii  stibs, 
and  kissbig  me  a  thousand  times  almost,  aid, 
Why  would  i  be  so  anUnd  not  to  tell  hin  that 
before? 

I  told  hhn  twas  hard,  that  to  have  bio 
stay,  I  should  be  foreed  to  do  as  crhnhials  do 
to  avoid  the  gollowa,  plead  my  belly;  sod 
that  I  thought  I  hod  given  him  iHtivaemf* 
enough  of  an  aflbction  equal  to  that  of  a  wife,  if 
I  had  not  only  lain  with  hhn ;  been  with  ehBdby 
him,  shown  myself  unwilling  to  part  #itb  hin, 
but  offered  to  go  the  Bast  Indies  with  hhn ;  sad 
except  one  thing  that  I  could  not  grant,  what 
oould  he  ask  more  ? 

He  stood  mute  a  good  wfiUe,  hut  aflerwaiih  i 
told  mo,  he  hod  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  if  1 1 
could  assure  him  that  I  would  not  take  HI  what- 
ever freedom  he  might  use  me  in  his  discourse. 

I  told  him  that  he  might  use  any  fi^cdom  is 
words ;  for  a  woman  whohad  given  leave  to  snch 
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olhir  freodoiDi,  as  I  bad  done,  but  left  hendf  no  t 
room  to  take  anytbing  ill,  let  it  be  wbat  it  would.  | 

**  Wby  tben,**  be  said,  "  I  bope  you  believe, 
madam,  I  was  bom  a  Christian^  and  that  I  bave 
some  sense  of  sacred  tbiogs  upon  my  mind.  When 
I  fir^  broke  in  upon  my  own  yirtue  and  assaulted 
yours ;  wben  I  surprised,  and,  as  it  were,  forced 
you  to  tbat  wbieb  neitber  you  intended  or  I  do- 
signed  but  a  few  bours  before ;  it  was  upon  a 
prfSompCion  tbat  you  would  certainly  marry  me, 
if  once  I  oould  go  tbat  lengtb  with  you;  and  it 
was  with  an  honest  resolution  to  make  you  my 
wife. 

**  But  I  have  oeen  surprised  with  such  a  denial 
tbat  no  woman  in  such  circumstances  ever  gave 
to  a  man;  ibr  certainly  it  was  never  known  tbat 
any  woman  rsfiised  to  marry  a  man  tbat  bad  first 
Iain  with  her,  much  less  a  man  tbat  bad  gotten 
her  with  child }  but  you  go  upon  different  notions 
from  an  the  world,  and  though  you  reason  upon 
it  so  strongly  that  a  man  knows  hardly  wbat  to 
answer,  yet  I  must  own  there  is  something  in  it 
shocking  to  nature,  and  something  very  unkind 
to  yourself:  but  above  all,  it  is  unkind  to  the 
chOd  that  is  yet  unboni,  who,  if  we  marry,  will 
come  into  the  world  with  advantage  enough,  but 
if  not,  is  ruined  before  it  is  born ;  must  bear  the 
eternal  reproach  of  wbat  it  is  not  guilty  of;  must 
be  branded  from  its  cradle  with  a  mark  of  infemy ; 
be  loaded  with  the  crimes  and  follies  of  its  parents, 
and  suffer  for  sms  that  it  never  committed.  This 
I  take  to  be  very  hard,  and,  indeed,  cruel  to  the 
poor  iofont  not  yet  bom,  whom  you  cannot  think 
of  with  any  patience,  if  you  have  the  common 
affection  of  a  mother,  and  not  do  that  for  it  which 
^lould  at  onee  place  it  on  a  levd  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  not  leave  it  to  curse  its  parents 
for  wbat  also  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  ot  I  can* 
not,  therefore,**  says  he,  "but  beg  and  Intreat 
yon,  as  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  not  to 
let  tbe  innocent  lamb  yon  go  with  be  rubied  be- 
fore it  is  bora,  and  leave  it  to  curse  and  reproach 
na  hereafter,  for  what  may  be  so  easflv  avoided. 

**  Then,  dear  madam,**  said  he,  with  a  world 
of  tenderness  (and  I  thought  I  saw  tears  in  his 
eveaX  "allow  me  to  repeat  it,  tbat  I  am  a  Chria- 
tkuk  and  consequently  I  do  not  allow  what  1 
have  rashly,  and  without  due  coosidenition,  done; 
I  say,  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  lawful,  and  there* 
j  fere,  though  I  did,  with  the  view  I  have  men- 
tloned,  one  unjustiifiable  action,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  oould  aatisfy  myself  to  live  in  a  continual  prac- 
tioe  of  what  in  judgment  we  must  both  condemn ; 
and  though  I  love  you  above  all  the  women  in 
the  world,  and  have  done  enough  to  convince  you 
of  it,  by  resolving  to  marry  you  after  wbat  has 
passed  between  us,  and  1^  offering  to  quit  all 
pretensions  to  any  part  of  your  estate,  so  that  I 
should,  as  it  wero,  take  a  wife  after  I  had  lain 
with  ber,  and  without  a  fiurthing  portion,  which, 
as  my  dreumstanoes  are^  I  need  not  do ;  I  say, 
notwithstanding  my  affection  to  yon,  which  is  In. 
exprcasible,  vet  I  cannot  give  up  my  soul  as  we*l 
aa  body,  the  mterest  of  this  world,  and  the  hopes 
of  another ;  and  you  cannot  call  tbds  my  disrespect 
to  yott.** 

If  ever  any  man  in  the  world  was  truly  valu- 
able for  the  strictest  honesty  of  intention,  *his 
was  the  man ;  and  if  ever  a  woman  in  her  senses 
rsgeetod  a  man  of  merit  on  so  trivia]  and  frivolous 


a  pretenee,  I  was  the  woman :  but  surely  it  Was 
the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  woman 
did. 

He  would  have  taken  me  as  a  wife,  but  would  not 
entertain  me  as  a  whore.  Was  ever  woman  angry 
with  any  gentleman  on  that  head  ?  And  was  eveir 
woman  so  stupid  to  choose  to  be  a  whore,  where 
she  might  have  been  an  honest  wife?  But  infat- 
uations  are  next  to  being  possessed  with  the  devil. 
I  waa  inflexible,  and  pretonded  to  argue  upon  the 
point  of  a  woman's  liberty  as  before,  but  he  took 
me  short,  and  with  more  warmth  than  he  bad  yet 
used  with  me,  though  with  the  utmost  respect, 
replied,  **  Dear  madam,  yon  argue  for  liberty,  at 
the  aame  time  that  you  restrain  yourself  from 
that  liberty  which  God  and  nature  has  directed 
yon  to  take ;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency,  pro- 
pose a  vidons  liberty,  which  is  neither  honourable, 
no,  nor  reUgjpus.  Will  you  propose  liberty  at  the 
exnenae  of  mdesty  ?  ** 

I  retamed,  that  be  mistook  me :  I  did  not  pro- 
pose it;  I  only  said  that  those  who  could  not  be 
content  without  conoemiog  the  sexes  in  tbat 
aifeir,  might  do  so  indeed ;  might  entertain  a  man 
as  men  do  a  mistress,  if  they  thought  fit,  but  he 
did  not  hear  me  say  I  would  do  so :  and  though, 
by  what  had  passed,  he  might  well  censure  me  in 
that  port,  yet  he  should  find,  for  the  future,  that 
I  should  freely  converse  with  him  without  any 
inclination  that  way. 

fie  told  me  he  oould  not  promise  that  for  him- 
self and  thought  he  ought  not  to  trust  himself 
with  the  opportunity,  for  that,  as  he  had  failed 
already,  he  was  loth  to  lead  himself  into  temptap 
tion  of  offending  again,  and  that  this  was  the  true 
reason  of  his  resolving  to  go  back  to  Paris ;  not 
that  he  could  willingly  leave  me,  and  would  be 
very  for  from  waiting  my  invitation ;  but  if  be 
could  not  stay  upon  terms  that  became  him.  either 
as  a  honest  man  or  a  christian,  what  could  he  do  ? 
And  he  hoped,  he  said,  I  could  not  blame  him, 
tbat  he  was  unwilling  anything  that  was  to  call 
him  fether  should  upbraid  him  with  leaving  him 
in  the  world  to  be  called  bastard ;  addinjr,  that 
he  was  astonished  to  think  how  I  could  satisfy  my- 
self to  be  so  cruel  to  an  innocent  infant  not  yet 
bora;  professed  he  could  never  bear  the  thoughts 
of  it,  much  less  bear  to  see  it,  and  hoped  I  would 
not  take  it  ill  that  he  could  not  stoy  to  see  me  deli- 
vered,  for  that  very  reason. 

I  saw  he  spoke  this  with  a  disturbed  mind,  and 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  restrained 
his  passion,  so  I  declined  any  further  discourse 
upon  it ;  only  said  I  hoped  he  would  consider  of 
it.  **  O  madam,**  says  he,  '*do  not  bid  me  con- 
sider, *tis  for  you  to  consider :  **  and  with  that  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  in  a  strange  kind  of  confb- 
sion,  as  was  easy  to  be  seen  in  his  countenance. 

If  I  had  not  l>een  one  of  the  fooUshest  as  well 
as  wickedest  creatures  upon  earth,  1  could  never 
have  acted  thus.  I  had  one  of  the  bonestest, 
completest  gentleman  upon  earth,  at  my  hand. 
He  had  in  one  sense  saved  my  life,  but  had  saved 
that  life  from  ruin  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
He  loved  me  even  to  distraction,  and  had  come 
from  Paris  to  Rotterdam  on  purpose  to  seek  mo. 
He  had  offered  me  marriage,  even  after  I  waa 
with  child  by  him,  and  had  offered  to  quit  all  his 
pretensions  to  my  estate,  and  give  it  up  to  my 
own  management,  having  a  plentiful  estate  o!  his 
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Here  I  might  have  lettled  myttHi  oat  of 
the  reach  even  of  disaster  itself;  his  estate  and 
mine  would  have  purchased  even  then  above  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  i  might  have  lived 
like  a  queen,  nay,  nr  more  happy  than  a  queen; 
and,  which  was  above  all.  I  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  quitted  a  life  of  crime  and  do* 
baucbery,  which  I  had  been  given  up  to  for 
several  years,  and  to  have  sat  down  quiet  in 
plenty  and  honour,  and  to  have  set  mjrself  apart 
to  the  great  work,  which  I  have  since  seen  so 
much  necessity  and  occasion  for,  I  mean  that  of 
repentance. 

But  my  measure  of  wickedness  was  not  yet 
full.  1  continued  obstinate  against  matrimony, 
and  yet  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his 
going  away  neither.  As  to  the  child,  I  was  not 
very  aniious  about  it.  I  told  him  I  would  pro- 
mise him  that  it  should  never  come  to  lum  to 
upbraid  him  with  its  being  illegitiilate  s  that  if 
it  was  a  boy,  I  would  bre^  it  up  like  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  and  use  it  well  for  his  sake :  and 
after  a  httle  more  such  talk  as  this,  and  seeing 
him  resolved  to  go,  I  retired,  but  could  not  help 
letting  him  see  the  tears  nm  down  rov  cheeks, 
he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  intreated  me.  con- 
jured me  by  the  kindness  he  had  shewn  me  In 
mv  distress,  by  the  instice  he  had  done  me  in  my 
bills  and  money  afbtrs,  by  tlie  renect  whidi  made 
him  refuse  a  thousand  pistoles  mm  me  for  his 
expenses  with  that  traitor  the  Jew,  b^  the  pledge 
of  our  misfortunes,  so  he  called  it,  which  I  carried 
with  me,  and  bv  nil  the  sincerest  aflTection  oould 
propose  to  do,  that  I  would  not  drive  him  away. 

But  it  would  not :  I  was  stupid  and  senseless, 
deaf  to  all  his  Importunities,  and  continued  so  to 
the  last  So  we  parted,  only  desiring  me  to  pro- 
mise that  I  would  write  him  word  when  I  was 
delivered,  and  how  he  might  give  me  an  answer ; 
and  this  I  engsged  I  would  do.  And  upon  his 
desiring  to  bo  informed  which  way  I  intended  to 
dispose  of  myself,  I  told  him  I  resolved  to  go 
directly  to  Enfflsnd,  and  to  London,  where  I 
proposed  to  He  In ;  but  since  he  resolved  to  leave 
mc.  I  told  him  I  supposed  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
scauence  to  him  what  became  of  me. 

He  lay  in  his  lodgings  that  night,  but  went 
away  early  in  the  mormng,  leavii^  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  repeated  all  he  had  said,  recom- 
mended the  care  of  the  child,  and  desired  of  me 
that  as  he  had  remitted  to  me  the  offer  of  a 
thousand  pistoles,  which  I  would  have  given  him 
for  the  recompense  of  his  charges  and  trouble 
with  the  Jew,  and  had  given  it  me  back ;  so 
he  desired  I  would  allow  him  to  oblige  me  to 
set  apart  that  thousand  pistoles  with  itslmprove- 
ment  for  the  child,  and  for  its  education,  earnestly 
pressing  me  to  secure  that  little  portion  for  the 
abandoned  orphan,  when  I  should  think  fit,  as  he 
was  sure  I  would,  to  throw  away  the  rest  upon 
something  as  worthless  as  my  sincere  friend  at 
Paris.  He  concluded  with  moving  me  to  reflect, 
with  the  same  regret  as  he  did,  on  our  follies  we 
had  committed  together ;  asked  me  forgiveness 
for  being  the  aggressor  in  the  foct,  and  forgave 
me  everything,  he  said,  but  the  cruelty  of  refiising 
him,  which  he  owned  he  oould  not  forgive  me 
so  heartily  as  he  should  do,  because  he  was 
satisfied  it  was  an  injury  to  royseU;  would  be 
an  introduction  to  my  ruin,  and  that  I  would! 


seriously  repent  of  it  He  foretold  some  fttal 
things,  which,  he  said,  he  was  well  assured  I 
should  foil  into,  and  that  at  last  I  should  be 
ruined  by  a  bad  husband ;  bid  me  be  the  more 
wary,  that  I  might  render  him  a  folse  prophet ; 
but  to  remember,  that  if  ever  I  came  into  dis- 
tres^  I  had  a  fost  friend  at  Paris,  who  would 
not  upbraia  me  with  the  unkind  things  past,  but 
would  be  always  ready  to  return  me  good  for 
evil. 

This  letter  stunned  me.  I  could  not  thfnk  it 
possible  for  any  one  that  had  not  dealt  with 
the  devfl  to  write  such  a  letter,  for  he  spoke 
of  some  psoiicular  things  which  afterwards  were 
to  hefol  me,  with  sooh  an  assurance  that  it 
frighted  me  l)eforehand ;  and  when  those  things 
did  oome  to  pass,  I  was  persuaded  he  had  some 
more  than  human  knowledge.  In  a  word,  bis 
advices  to  me  to  repent  were  very  aflectionate, 
his  wamfaigs  of  evil  to  happen  to  me  were  very 
kind,  andhis  promises  of  sissistance,  if  I  wanted 
him,  were  so  generous,  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
the  like ;  and  though  I  did  not  at  flnt  set  much 
by  that  nart,  because  I  looked  upon  them  as 
what  mignt  not  happen,  and  as  what  was  impro- 
bable to  happen  at  that  time,  yet  all  the  rest  of 
hia  letter  was  so  moving  that  it  left  me  very  me- 
lancholy, and  I  cried  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
almost  without  ceasing  about  it ;  and  yet  even 
all  this  whfle,  whatever  it  was  that  bewitched 
me,  I  had  not  one  serious  wish  that  I  had  taken 
him.  I  wished  heartily,  indeed,  that  1  couM 
have  kept  him  with  me,  but  I  had  a  mortal 
aversion  to  marrying  him,  or,  indeed,  anybody 
else,  but  formed  a  thousand  wild  notions  in  my 
head  that  I  was  vet  gay  enough,  and  yoong  and 
handsome  enough  to  please  a  man  of  quaSty, 
and  that  I  would  try  my  fortune  at  London, 
oome  of  it  what  would. 

Thus  blinded  by  my  own  vanity,  I  threw  away 
the  only  opportuidty  I  then  had  to  have  eflectn- 
aUy  settled  my  fortunes,  and  secured  tbcm  for 
this  worid:  and  I  am  a  memorial  to  all  that 
shiJl  read  my  story,  a  standing  moDUBMsK  of 
the  madoem  and  distraetton  whidi  pride  and 
infatnationa  firom  hell  run  us  into,  how  ill  our 
passions  guide  us,  and  how  daggwously  we  act 
when  we  follow  the  dictalea  of  an  ambitioas 
mind. 

I  was  rich,  beantiful,  and  agreeable,  and  not 
et  dd.     I  had  known  something  of  the  influence 

had  had  upon  the  fondes  of  men,  even  of  the 
highest  rank.      I  never  foigot  that  the  Prince  de 

hhd  said  with  an  ecsUcy  that  I  was  the 

finest  woBsan  in  FVanee.  1  knew  I  oould.  make 
a  figure  at  London,  and  how  wdl  I  could  graee 
that  figure.  I  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  bethave, 
and  having  already  been  adored  by  princes,  I 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  of  being  miatrsss  te 
the  king  himselt  But  I  go  back  to  mj  imme- 
diate circumslanoea  at  that  time. 

•  got  over  the  absence  of  my  honest  mercbaat 
but  riowly  at  first :  it  was  with  infinite  regret 
that  I  let  him  go  at  all ;  and  when  I  read  the 
letter  he  left  I  was  quite  confounded:  as  soon  sj 
he  was  out  of  call,  and  irreGOverable»  I  wmdd 
have  given  half  I  had  in  the  worid  for  him  back 
again,  my  notions  of  things  changed  in  an  instant 
and  I  called  myself  a  thmisaad  fools  fbr  casting 
myself  upon  a  life  of  scandal  and  hasard ;  when 
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after  tlie  shipwreck  of  virtue,  honour,  and  prin- 
dple»  and  sailioff  at  the  utmott  risk  in  the 
stormy  seaa  of  crane,  and  abominable  levity,  I 
had  a  safe  harbour  presented,  and  no  heart  to 
cast  anchor  in  it 

His  predietiiiDs  terrified  me,  his  promises  of 
kindness  if  I  came  to  distress  melted  me  into 
tears,  but  frightened  me  with  the  apprehensions 
of  ever  coming  into  such  distress,  and  filled  my 
head  with  a  thousand  anxieties  and  thoughts  how 
it  should  be  possible  for  me,  who  had  now  such  a 
fortune,  to  sink  again  into  misery. 

Then  the  dreadful  scene  of  my  life,  when  I  was 
Idk  with  mv  five  children,  &c  as  I  have  related, 
represented  itself  again  to  me,  and  I  sat  consi- 
dering  what  measures  I  might  take  to  bring  my. 
self  to  such  a  state  of  desolation  again,  and  how 
I  should  act  to  avoid  it 

But  these  things  wore  off  graauaUy.  As  to  my 
friend,  the  merchant,  he  was  gone,  and  gone  irre- 
coverably, for  1  durst  not  follow  him  to  Paris  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above.  Again,  I  was 
afraid  to  write  to  him  to  return  lest  he  should 
have  refused,  as  I  verily  believed  be  would ;  so  I 
sat  and  cried  intolerably  for  some  days,  nay,  I 
may  say,  for  some  weeks ;  but  I  say,  it  wore  off 
frraduaily,  and  as  I  had  a  pretty  deal  of  business 
for  managing  my  effects,  tne  hurry  of  that  parti- 
cular part  served  to  divert  my  thoughts,  aiid  in 
part  to  wear  out  the  impressions  which  had  been 
made  upon  my  mind. 

1  hod  sold  my  jewels,  aU  but  the  fine  diamond 
ring,  which  my  gentleman,  the  jeweller,  used  to 
wear,  and  this,  at  proper  times,  I  wore  myself; 
as  also  the  diamond  necklace  which  the  prince 
had  given  me,  and  a  pair  of  extraordinary  ear- 
rings worth  600  pistdes ;  the  other,  which  was  a 
fine  casket,  he  left  with  me  at  his  going  to  Ver- 
eailles,  and  a  small  case  with  some  rubies  and 
emeralds,  &c.  I  say  I  sold  them  at  the  Hague 
lor  7,600  pistoles.  I  had  received  all  the  bills 
which  the  merchant  had  helped  me  to  at  Paris, 
and  with  the  money  I  brought  with  me,  they 
made  up  19^900  pistoles  more ;  so  that  1  had  In 
readv  money,  and  in  account  in  the  bank  of  Am- 
sterdam, above  one  and  twenty  thousand  pistoles, 
besndes  jewels ;  and  how  to  get  this  treasure  to 
England  was  my  next  care. 

The  business  I  had  had  now  with  a  great  many 
people  for  receiving  such  large  sums,  and  selUng 
jewcis  of  such  oomdderable  value,  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  converse  with  several  of  the 
beat  merchants  of  the  place;  so  that  1  wanted  no 
direction  now  how  to  get  my  money  remitted  to 
England.  Applying  Uierefore  to  several  mer- 
chiKits.  that  I  might  neither  risk  it  all  on  the 
credit  of  one  merchant,  nor  suiihr  viy  single  man 
to  know  the  quantity  of  monev  I  had ;  I  say,  ap- 
plying myself  to  several  mercnants  I  got  bills  of 
exchange  payable  at  London  for  all  my  money. 
The  first  bills  1  took  with  nie,  the  second  bills  I 
lefi  in  trust  (in  case  of  any  disaster  at  sea)  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  merchant,  him  to  whom  I  was 
recommended  by  my  friend  from  Paris. 

Having  thus  spent  nine  months  in  Holland,  re- 
ftiaed  the  best  offer  ever  woman  in  my  circum- 
stances had,  parted  unkindly,  and  indeed  bar- 
barously with  the  best  IKend  and  honestest  man 
io  the  world,  got  all  my  money  in  my  pocket, 
and  a  bastard  in  mybeUy,  I  to<A  shipping  at  the 


Briel  in  the  packet-boat,  and  arrived  safe  at  Har- 
wich, where  my  woman.  Amy,  was  come,  by  my 
direction,  to  meet  me. 

I  would  willingfy  have  given  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  my  money  to  have  been  rid  of  the  bur- 
then I  had  in  my  belly,  as  above ;  but  it  could 
not  be,  so  I  was  obliged  to  bear  with  that  part, 
and  get  rid  of  it  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pa- 
tience, and  a  hard  travail. 

I  was  above  the  contemptible  usage  that  wo- 
men in  mv  circumstances  oftentimes  meet  with. 
I  had  conadered  all  that  fully ;  and  having  sent 
Amy  beforehand,  and  remitted  her  money  to  do 
it,  she  had  taken  me  a  very  handsome  house  in 
— .«-  street,  near  Charing  cross ;  had  hired  me 
two  maids  and  a  footman,  whom  she  had  put  in 
a  good  livery ;  and  having  hired  a  glass  coach 
and  four  horses,  she  came  with  them  and  the 
man  servant  to  Harwich  to  meet  me,  and  had 
been  there  near  a  week  before  I  came ;  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  away  to  London  to  my  own 
house,  where  I  arrived  in  very  sood  health,  and 
where  I  passed  for  a  French  uuly,  by  the  title 
of ^. 

My  first  business  was  to  get  all  my  bills  ac- 
cepted ;  which,  to  cut  the  story  short,  were  aJl 
both  accepted  and  currently  paid ;  and  I  then 
resolved  to  take  roe  a  country  lodging  somewhere 
near  the  town,  to  be  incognito,  tiU  I  was  brought 
to  bed ;  which,  appearing  in  such  a  figure,  and 
having  such  an  equipage,  I  easily  managed  with- 
out anybody's  offering  the  usual  insults  of  parish 
inquiries.  I  did  not  appear  in  my  new  house  for 
some  time,  and -afterwards  I  thought  fit,  for  par- 
ticular reasons  to  quit  that  house,  and  not  come 
to  it  all,  but  take  handsome  large  apartments  in 
the  Pall  Bffall,  in  a  house,  out  of  which  was  a  pri- 
vate door  into  the  king's  garden,  by  permission 
of  the  chief  gardener,  who  had  uved  in  the 
house. 

I  had  now  all  my  effects  secured;  but  my 
money  being  my  great  concern  at  that  time,  I 
found  it  a  difficulty  how  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  to 
bring  me  in  an  annual  interest.  However,  in 
some  time  I  got  a  substantial  side  mortgage  for 
14,0001.  by  the  assistance  of  the  fbmous  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clayton,  for  which  I  had  an  estate  of  IfiOOL 
a-year  boimd  to  me ;  and  had  700L  per  annum 
interest  for  it 

This,  with  some  other  securities,  made  me  a 
very  handsome  estate  of  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  enough,  one  would  think,  to  keep  any 
woman  in  England  from  being  a  whore. 

I  lay  in  at  ,  about  four  miles  from 

London,  and  brought  a  fine  boy  into  the  world, 
and  according  to  my  promise,  sent  an  account  of 
it  to  my  friend  at  Paris,  the  father  of  it ;  and  in 
the    letter  told   him  how  sorry  I  was  for  his 

going  away,  and  did  as  good  as  intimate  that  if 
e  would  come  once  more  to  see  me  I  should  use 
him  better  than  I  had  done.  He  gave  me  a  very 
kind  and  obliging  answer,  but  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  what  I  had  said  of  his  coming  over,  so 
I  found  my  interest  lost  there  for  ever.  He  gave 
me  joy  of  the  child,  and  hhited  that  he  hoped  I 
would  make  good  what  he  had  begged  for  the 
poor  infont  as  I  had  promised,  and  1  sent  him 
word  that  I  would  folfil  his  order  to  a  titUe ;  and 

H'  such  a  fool^  and  so  weak  I  was  in  this  last  letter, 
notwithstanding  what  I  have  sdd  of  his  not 


Ukiog  notice  of  my  invitation*  ai  to  aak  his  par- 
don almost  for  the  uMgo  I  gave  him  at  Rotter- 
dam, niid  stooped  so  low  a«  to  expostulate  with 
him  for  not  taking  notice  of  my  inviting  him  to 
come  to  me  agam,  at  I  had  done ;  and  which 
was  stni  more,  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  second 
sort  of  an  offer  to  him,  telling  him  almost  in  plain 
words  that  if  he  would  come  over  now  I  would 
have  him,  but  he  never  gave  me  the  least  reply 
to  it  at  all,  which  was  as  absolutely  a  denial  to 
me  as  he  was  ever  able  to  give ,  so  I  sat  down,  I 
cannot  say  contented,  but  vexed  heartily  that  I 
had  made  the  offer  at  all,  for  he  had,  as  I  may 
say,  his  full  revenge  of  me  in  sooming  to  an- 
swer, and  to  let  me  twice  ask  that  of  him,  which 
he  with  so  much  importunity  begged  of  me  before. 
I  was  now  up  again,  and  soon  came  to  my  city 
lodg^ing  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  here  I  Ufgin  to 
make  a  figure  suitable  to  my  estate,  which  was 
very  grent ;  and  I  shell  give  you  an  account  of 
my  equipage  in  a  few  words,  and  of  myself  toa 

I  paid  601.  a  year  rent  for  my  new  apartments, 
for  I  took  them  by  the  year,  but  then  they  were 
handsome  lodgings  indeed,  and  very  richly  fur- 
nished. I  kept  my  own  servants  to  dean  and 
look  alter  them,  found  my  own  kitehenware  and 
Bring.  My  equipage  was  handsome  but  not  very 
large ;  I  had  a  coach,  a  coachman,  a  footman, 
my  woman  Amy,  whom  I  now  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman, and  made  her  my  companion,  and 
three  maids,  end  thus  I  lived  for  a  tune.  I  dressed 
to  the  height  of  every  mode,  went  extremely  rich 
in  clothes,  and  as  for  jewels,  I  wanted  none.  I 
gave  a  very  good  livery,  laoed  with  silver,  end  as 
rich  as  anvbody  below  the  nobility  could  be  seen 
with  ;  and  thus  I  appeared,  leaving  the  world  to 
guess  who  or  what  1  was*  without  offering  to  put 
myself  forward. 

I  walked  sometimes  in  the  Mall  with  my  woman 
Amv,  but  I  kept  no  company,  and  made  no  ao- 
qualntances,  only  made  as  gay  a  show  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  and  tnat  upon  all  occasions.  I  found, 
however,  the  world  was  not  altogether  so  un- 
concerned about  me  as  I  seemed  to  be  about 
them  i  and  first  I  understood  that  the  neighbours 
began  to  be  mighty  inouisitive  about  me,  a^  who 
I  was  ?  and  what  my  circumstances  were  ? 

Amv  was  the  only  the  person  that  conid  an- 
swer their  curiosity,  or  give  any  account  of  me, 
and  she,  a  tattling  woman  and  a  true  gossip^  took 
care  to  do  that  with  all  the  art  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of.  She  let  them  know  that  I  was  the  widow 
of  a  person  of  quality  in  France,  that  I  was  very 
rich,  that  I  eame  over  hither  to  took  after  an 
estate  that  fell  to  me  by  some  of  my  relations 
who  died  here,  that  I  was  worth  40,000£.  all  in 
my  own  hands,  and  the  like. 

This  was  all  wrong  in  Amy,  and  in  me  too, 
though  we  did  not  see  it  at  fint,  for  this  recom- 
mended me  indeed  to  these  sort  of  gentlemen 
they  call  fortune-hunters,  and  who  always  be- 
sieged ladies,  as  they  call  it,  on  purpose  to  take 
them  prisoners,  as  I  called  it,  that  is  to  say, 
to  marry  the  women,  and  have  the  spemUng  of 
their  money.  But  if  I  was  wrong  in  refusing  the 
honourable  proposals  of  the  Dutch  merehaat, 
who  offered  me  the  disposal  of  my  whole  estate, 
and  had  as  much  of  his  own  to  maintain  me  with; 
I  was  right  now  in  refosing  those  oflers  which 
I  came  generally  from  gentlemen  of  good  fiueiUes 


and  good  eetateg^  but  who  living  to  Uis  sm&itf 
them,  were  always  needy  and  Miceisitotti»  sod 
wanted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  themMlva 
easy,  as  they  call  it,  thai  is  to  say,  to  pavolf  in. 
cumbrances,  sisters'  portions,  and  the  lise;  and 
then  the  woman  is  prisoner  for  life,  and  may  liTe 
as  they  please  to  give  her  leave.  This  file  Ihad 
seen  into  dearly  enough,  and  thereforo  I  «m 
not  to  be  catched  that  way.  However,  ai  1  nid, 
the  reputation  of  my  money  broodit  sevenl  of 
those  sort  of  gentry  about  mi^  sad  they  fooad 
means,  by  one  stratagem  or  other,  to  get  acccn 
to  my  ladyship;  but  in  short,  I  answered tbem 
all  well  enough,  that  I  lived  shigle  and  was  banry; 
that  aa  I  had  no  oocasion  to  change  my  ooodlUoD 
for  an  estate,  so  Idid  not  see,  thst  bytkebcit 
offer  thai  any  of  tbem  oould  make  ns,  I  ooaU 
mend  my  fortune;  that  I  mi^t  be  booooied 
with  titles  indeed,  and  in  time  raok  on  poUic 
oocasion  with  the  peeresaes  (1  meatkA  that,  be- 
cause one  thai  offered  ai  me  was  the  eldotMB 
of  a  peerX  but  thai  I  was  ss  well  withoot  the 
title  as  long  as  I  had  the  estate,  and  wfaib  I  hid 
2,0006  a  vear  of  my  own,  I  was  happier  tba  I 
could  beinbeingaprisooerof  state  toa  Bobie- 
man,  for  I  took  the  ladiea  of  that  rank  to  be  ktth 
better. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Sir  Robert  OmjUb, 
with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortnoe  to  beeoM 
aoquainted,  on  aocount  of  the  mortgsgs  whicb  hs 
helped  me  to,  it  is  necessary  to  take  Dolioe»  tkit 
1  had  mueh  advantage  in  my  ordfaiary  afkirt  bf 
his  advice,  and  therefore  I  called  it  my  good  fcr- 
tnnet  for  as  he  paid  me  so  oonslderable  sbsbbbiI 
income  aa  700<.  a  year,  eo  I  am  to  seknowWdge 
myself  much  a  debtor,  not  only  to  the  iosCiee  of 
his  dealings  vrith  me,  but  to  the  pmdenee  lad 
conduct  which  he  guided  me  to,  by  his  advice, 
for  the  management  of  my  estate^  end  as  be 
found  I  was  not  inclined  to  surnr,  hs  iirequcBtty 
took  oceasfon  to  hint  how  soon  imight raise ny 
fortune  to  a  prodigious  belgfat,  tf  I  would  bot 
order  nqr  fomily  economy  so  for  within  my  le- 
venue  as  to  lay  up  every  year  something  to  add 
to  the  capital. 

I  was  eonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  what  hsiaii 
and  agreed  to  theadvantages  of  it.  Yoa  an  to 
take  it  as  you  go,  that  Sir  Robert  soppooed  l^ 
my  own  discourse,  and  espeoially  far  my  wooisfl 
Amy,  that  I  had  OfiOOL  a  year  boons.  He 
judged,  as  he  said,  by  my  way  of  living,  that  i 
could  not  spend  above  one  thousand ;  and  lo,  be 
added,  I  might  prudently  Uy  by  1,0001  every 
year  to  add  to  the  cartel ;  and  bvaddiogeve^ 
year  the  additfonai  Interest  or  mcome  of  the 
money  to  the  oapital,  he  proved  to  ase»  that  is 
ten  years  I  should  doable  the  1,00011  per  aaaoa 
that  Ilakl  by;  and  he  drew  me  out  a  table,  ■* 
he  called  it,  of  the  iaerease  for  me  to  jndie  by  s 
and  by  which,  he  aakl,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Bar 
land  would  but  act  so,  every  fomfly  of  tbem  wooU 
increase  thdr  fortunes  to  a  great  degree,  jest  tf 
merchants  do  by  trade ;  **  whereas  now,"  sav* 
Sir  Robert,  «•  by  the  hnmonr  of  living  op  to  the 
extent  of  theirfortunes,  and  rather  beyeBd,the 
gentlemen,"  says  he,  •*  ay,  and  the  nobility  too, 
are  almost  all  of  them  borrowers,  and  all  in  B^ 
eessitons  otrenmstanees." 

As  Sir  Robert  frequently  visited  me,  and  *« 
(if  flwy  waj  so  from  Us  osm  naovth)  vefy  **■ 
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iMMd  with  my  way  of  eonwnbaig  wilb  Mm,  for 
b«  knew  nothing,  nor  io  mueb  ts  gae»ed  «t  what 
I  had  been;  I  say,  as  he  came  often  to  tee  me, 
10  he  always  entertained  me  with  this  eoheme  of 
firugallty;  and  one  time  he  brought  another 
paper,  wherein  he  showed  me  mudi  to  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former,  to  what  degree  1  should 
increase  my  estate  if  I  would  come  into  this  me- 
thod of  contracting  my  expenses  t  and  by  this 
scheme  of  his,  it  appeared,  that  laying  up  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  every  year  adding 
the  interest  to  it,  I  should  in  twelve  years'  time 
have  in  bank  one  and  twentv  thousand  and  fifty- 
eight  pounds,  after  which  1  might  lay  up  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

I  objeeted  that  I  was  a  young  woman,  that  I 
had  been  used  to  live  plentiftilly,  and  with  a  good 
appearance,  and  that  I  knew  not  how  to  be  a 
miser  * 

He  told  me  that  if  I  tfaoucht  i  had  enough  it 
was  well,  but  if  I  desired  to  have  more,  this  was 
the  way ;  that  in  another  twelve  years  I  should 
be  too  rich,  so  that  I  should  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

**  Ay,  sir,"  says  I,  ^'you  are  contriving  how  to 
moke  me  a  rich  old  woman,  but  that  won't  an- 
swer my  end,  I  had  rather  have  QOJOOOL  now 
than  60,000/.  when  I  am  fifty  yean  old.*' 

'*Then,  madam,"  says  he,  *'!  suppose  your 
honour  has  no  children?" 

"None,  Sir  Robert,"  said  I,  '<but  what  are 
provided  for ;"  so  I  left  him  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  I  found  him.  However,  I  considered  liis 
scheme  very  well,  though  I  said  no  more  to  him 
at  that  time,  and  I  resolved,  though  I  would 
make  a  very  good  figure,  I  say,  I  resolved  to  abate 
a  little  of  mveipense,  and  draw  in,  live  closer ;  and 
save  sometning,  if  not  so  much  as  he  proposed 
to  meu  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  that  Sir 
Robert  made  this  proposal  to  me,  and  when  the 
year  was  up,  I  went  to  his  house  in  the  citv,  and 
there  I  told  him  I  eame  to  thank  him  mr  his 
-'cheme  of  frugality ;  that  I  had  been  studying 
much  upon  it,  and  though  I  had  not  been  able 
to  mortify  myself  so  much  as  to  lay  up  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  yet,  as  I  had  not  come  to  him 
for  my  interest  half-yearly  as  was  usual,  I  was 
now  come  to  let  him  to  know  that  I  bad  resolved 
to  lay  up  that  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
never  use  a  penny  of  it,  desiring  him  to  help  me 
to  put  it  out  to  advantage. 

Sir  Robert,  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  arts  of 
improving  money,  but  thoroughly  honest,  said  to 
me,  *<  Madam,  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  the 
method  that  I  proposed  to  vou ;  but  you  have 
begun  wrong,  you  should  nave  come  for  your 
interest  at  the  half  year,  and  then  you  had  had 
the  money  to  put  out  s  now  you  have  lost  half  a 
year's  mterest  of  859/.  which  is  W."  for  I  had 
but  5  per  cent,  on  the  mortgage. 

«*  WeU,  well,  sv/f  says  t  "  can  you  pot  this 
out  for  me  now?" 

*<  Let  it  Ue,  madam,"  says  he,  **  till  the  next 
year,  and  then  I'll  put  out  your  1,400/.  together, 
nod  in  the  meantime  I'll  pay  you  interest  for  the 
JOdL  "  So  he  gave  me  his  bill  for  the  money  which 
h«  told  me  should  be  no  less  than  6/.  per  cent 
Sir  jtdbert  Clayton's  bill  was  what  nobody  would 
refose,  so  I  thsinked  him  and  let  It  lie ;  and  next 
ywr  I  dkl  the  same,  and  the  third  year  Shr  Ro** 


btrt  got  mt  A  good  mortgage  for  8U200/.  at  6/. 
per  cOQi,  interest;  so  I  had  ld2l  a  year  added 
to  my  incomo*  which  was  a  very  satisfying  ar- 
ticle. 

But  I  return  to  my  history.  As  I  have  said, 
I  found  that  my  measures  were  all  wrong ;  the 
posture  I  set  up  in  exposed  me  to  innumerable 
visiters  of  the  kkid  I  have  mentioned  above.  I 
was  cried  up  for  a  vast  fortune,  and  one  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  managed  for;  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  was  courted  for  me^  as  much  as  I  was 
for  mysel£  But  I  had  given  Sir  Robert  his  cue ; 
I  had  told  him  my  opiniou  of  matrimony,  in  just 
the  same  terms  as  I  nad  done  my  merchant,  and 
ho  came  into  it  presently ;  he  owned  that  my  ob- 
servation was  just,  and  that  if  I  valued  my  liberty, 
as  I  knew  my  fortune*  and  that  it  was  in  my  own 
haodsi  I  was  to  blamo  if  I  gave  it  away  to  any 


But  Sir  Rooert  knew  nothing  of  my  design ; 
that  I  aimed  at  beiog  a  kept  mistress,  and  to  Imve 
a  handsome  maintenance ;  and  that  I  was  still 
for  getting  money,  and  laying  it  up  too,  as  much 
as  he  could  desire  me,  only  by  a  worse  way. 

However,  Sir  Robert  came  to  me  seriously  one 
day,  and  told  me  he  had  an  offer  of  matrimony 
to  make  to  me  that  was  beyond  all  that  he  had 
heard  had  oflhred  themselves,  and  this  was  a 
merchant  Sir  Robert  and  I  agreed  exactly  in 
our  notions  of  a  merchant.  Sir  Robert  said,  and 
I  found  it  to  be  trae,  that  a  true-bred  merchant 
is  the  best  gentleman  in  the  nation;  that  in 
knowledge,  in  manners,  in  judgment  of  things, 
the  merdiant  out-did  many  of  the  nobility ;  that 
having  onoe  mastered  the  world,  and  being  above 
the  demand  of  business,  though  no  real  estate, 
they  were  then  superfor  to  most  gentlemen,  even 
in  estate ;  that  a  merchant  in  flush  business,  and 
a  capital  stock,  is  able  to  spend  more  money  than 
a  gentleman  of  6,000^  a-year  estate ;  that  while 
a  merehant  spent,  he  only  spent  what  he  got, 
and  not  that ;  and  that  he  laid  up  great  sums 
every  year. 

That  an  estate  is  a  pond;  but  that  a  trade  is 
a  spring ;  that  if  the  first  is  onoe  mortgaged,  it 
seldom  gets  dear,  but  embarrassed  the  person 
for  ever ;  but  the  merchant  had  his  estate  conti- 
nually flowing,  and  upon  this  he  named  me  mer- 
chants who  lived  in  more  real  splendour,  and 
spent  more  money  than  most  of  the  noblemen  in 
England  could  singly  expend,  and  that  they  still 
grew  immensely  rich. 

He  went  on  totdl  me  that  even  the  tradesmen 
in  London,  speaking  of  the  better  sorts  of  trades, 
could  spend  more  money  in  their  fomilies,  and 
give  better  fortunes  to  thoir  children,  than,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  gentry  of  England  from  1,000/1 
a-year  downward  <20uld  do»  and  vet  grow  rich 
too. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  to  recommend  to  me 
rather  the  bestowing  my  fortune  upon  some  emi- 
nent merchant,  who  lived  already  in  the  first 
^re  of  a  merdiant,  and  who,  not  being  in  want 
or  searoity  of  money,  but  having  a  flourishfaig 
business  and  a  flowing  cash,  would  at  the  first 
word  settle  all  my  fortune  on  myself  and  children, 
and  maintain  me  like  a  queen. 

This  was  certahily  right ;  and  had  I  taken  his 
advice  I  had  really  been  happy ;  but  my  heart 
bent  upop  an  independency  of  fortune,  and  I 
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qnislHre  to  know  who  tbt  mmtif  eaait  frMn,  bat 
the  meweoffcr  wm  itflept  at  death,  af  to  thai 
point ;  and  bowfaig  always  at  asy  faiqidriot,  b«nad  ^ 
me  to  ask  no  questloni  whieh  ha  coold  not  gtra 
an  obliging  an«wer  to. 

Iforgot  to  mentioB  that  the  gentlenaB  that  playad 
gave  an  hundred  guineas  to  the  boi  as  they  called 
K,  and  at  the  end  of  their  play,  they  asked  lor 
my  gentlewoman  of  the  bedchamber,  as  they 
cstHed  her  (Mrs  Amy,  forsooth)  and  gscvie  ft  her, 
and  gave  twenty  guineas  more  among  the  ser- 
vants. 

This  magnificent  doings  eqnafly  both  pleased 
and  surpriMd  me,  and  I  haraly  kn«w  whefo  I 
was ;  but  especially  that  notion  of  the  king  hehig 
the  person  that  danced  with  me,  poffed  me  op 
to  that  degree,  that  I  not  only  did  not  know  any- 
body else,  but  indeed  was  veiy  fhr  from  knowing 
myself. 

I  had  now  the  next  Tuesday  to  provlda  for  the 
like  company ;  but  alas  f  H  was  all  taken  oat  af 
my  hand:  three  gentlemen,  who  yet  wwe  H 
seems  but  servants,  came  on  the  Batnrday,  and 
bringing  sufficient  testimonies  that  they  were 
right,  for  one  was  the  same  who  brought  the  five 
hnndred  guineas ;  I  say,  three  of  uem  came, 
and  brought  bottles  of  all  sorts  of  wince,  and 
hampers  of  sweetmeats  to  such  a  qvanttty,  it 
appeared  they  designed  to  hold  the  trade  on  more 
than  once,  uid  that  ther  would  ftiraish  every- 
tMng  to  a  profoiion. 

Howt^'er,  as  1  found  a  deficiency  In  two  things, 
I  made  provision  of  about  twelve  doten  of  ioe 
damask  napkins,  with  tablecloths  of  the  same, 
snfficicnt  to  cover  all  the  tables,  wkh  three  table- 
cloths upon  every  table,  and  sideboards  in  pro- 
portion ;  I  also  bought  a  handsome  quantity  of 
plate,  necessary  to  have  served  all  the  sideboards, 
but  the  gentlemen  would  not  suffer  any  of  it  to 
be  used,  telling  me  they  had  bought  fine  China 
dishes  and  plates  for  the  whole  senioe,  and  that 
in  such  public  places  they  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  plate;  so  It  was  all  set  up  fai  a  laige 
glass  cupboard  in  the  room  I  sat  m,  where  it 
made  a  very  good  show  Indeed. 

On  Tuesday  there  came  such  an  appearaaoe 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  my  apartments  were 
by  no  means  able  to  receive  them;  and  those 
who  in  particular  appeared  as  principals,  gave 
order  below  to  let  no  more  company  come  up. 
The  street  was  full  of  coaches  with  coronets,  and 
fine  glass  chairs }  and,  in  short,  it  was  Impossible 
to  receive  the  company.  I  kept  my  little  room 
as  before,  and  the  dancers  fillecl  the  great  room ; 
an  the  drawing-rooms  also  wero  filled,  aiKl  three 
rooms  below  stairs,  whidi  were  not  mine. 

It  was  very  well  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
of  the  guards  brought  to  keep  the  door,  for  with- 
out  that  there  had  been  such  a  promiscuous 
crowd,  and  some  of  them  scandalous  too,  tlmtwe 
should  have  been  ill  disorder  and  coofiision ;  but 
the  three  head  servants  managed  all  that,  and 
had  a  word  to  admit  all  the  company  by. 

ft  was  uncertain  to  me,  and  Is  to  this  day,  who 
it  was  that  danced  wHh  me  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore, when  the  ball  was  my  own ;  but  that  the 
K was  at  this  assembly  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  me,  by  drcumstanoes  that  I  suppose 
I  could  not  be  deceived  In ;  and  partlculariy,  that 
there  were  five  persons  who  were  not  "■•^•^^ 


thraa  of  dwm  had  blaa  garten,  tad  they  sppeand 
not  to  ma  till  I  oama  out  to  dance. 

This  maetlQg  was  asanaged  just  ss  fiie  first, 
though  wUh  mnah  more  magnificence,  becsnie  of 
the  ew^pany.  I  placed  myself  (esceedfagly  Tkh 
m  alothea  and  jewels)  in  the  middle  of  my  little 
room,  as  before,  and  made  my  oomplkBciit  to  iS 
thacomnaay  as  they  passed  me,  as  I  did  befere; 
but  my  Lord -*—v  who  had  spoken  epeoly  to  iM 
the  first  BighC,  aoma  to  me,  and  aonagkiiy  tdd 
me  the  ooo^Mny  had  ordered  hfaa  to  teD  ne  ther 
hoped  they  should  sea  ma  hi  the  dress  I  bad  tp. 
paared  in  the  first  day,  which  hadbeeo  lo  aecept- 
able  that  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  thb  new 
maethig;  *«  And,  madam,"  tays  he,  "there  ir 
soma  lo  thlsasaeoMy,  who  It  is  woitii  your  while 
UobUge.* 

I  bowed  to  my  Lord ,  snd  fannedhtdj 

withdraw.  While  I  waa  above,  a-dreasio^  in  dj 
naw  habit,  two  ladles,  perfectly  unknown  to  me* 
ware  aonvayed  InSa  my  apartment  below,  br  the 
order  of  a  noble  potion  who,  wiUi  hh  whole 
fomily,  had  been  in  Persia;  and  here  rodecdl 
thought  I  Aoold  have  been  ontdons,  or  perhaps 
baulked. 

One  of  these  ladles  was  dressed  amt  es^ 
sitaly  fine  hidaad,  lithe  habkofaviifiiilsdror 
qnafity  af  Georgia,  and  the  other  la  the  nme 
habat  of  Armenia,  with  each  of  them  a  wooan 
slave  to  attend  thent 

Tlio  ladies  had  thahr  pettli^eals  fbort  to  tbdr 
ancles,  but  pleated  all  rouod,  and  before  thm 
short  aprons,  but  af  the  finest  pofait  that  cosld  be 
seen,  their  gowns  were  made  with  Ion;  aatie 
sleevas  hanging  down  beUnd,  and  a  tnin  let 
down ;  they  had  no  jewels,  but  their  heads  and 
breasts  were  dressed  up  with  fiowen,  sad  tbrr 
both  came  hi  veiled. 

Their  daves  were  bsroNheaded,  bat  their  ho 
black  hair  was  braided  in  locks  hangioa  dowa  bs- 
hfaid  to  their  waists,  and  tied  up  with  ribbons. 
Thay  were  dressed  exceeduigly  rich,  snd  were  as 
beanlifnl  as  their  mistresses ;  for  aone  of  them 
had  any  masks  on.  They  waited  in  my  room  til]  ij 
I  cama  down,  and  all  paid  their  respects  to  oie  || 
after  the  Persian  manner,  and  sat  down  on  a  ^ 
sal^  that  is  to  say,  almost  cross-legged  on  t  , 
conch  made  up  of  ensblon^laid  on  the  gronnd.     j 

This  was  admirably  fkae^  and  I  wss  indeed  „ 
startled  at  K.  They  made  their  compSaieDt  to 
me  in  FVench,  and  I  replied  m  the  samelaBgaage. 
When  the  doors  were  opened  thev  walked  into 
the  dancing-room,  and  danced  such  a  dance  as 
indeed  nobody  there  had  ever  seen,  and  to  an  io- 
strument  like  a  guitar,  with  a  small  low-soQwfii)^ 
trumpet,  which  Indeed  was  very  ^e^  sad  wbidi 
my  Lord  .  had  provided. 

They  danced  three  times  all  alone,  for  nobodjr 
hideed  could  dance  with  thfUL  The  noTrHr 
pleased,  truly,  but  yet  there  was  somethiag  ww 
and  Blaarre  hi  it,  because  thay  redly  acted  to  die 
life  the  barbarous  country  whence  they  cane; 
but  as  mine  had  the  FVendi  behavionr  under  the 
Mahometan  dresa^  H  was  every  way  as  new,  and 
pleased  much  better  indeed. 

So  soon  as  they  had  shown  their  Georgian  and 
Armenian  shraes,  and  danced,  as  I  hare  n^ 
three  tfanes,  they  wltltditw,  paid  their  cospo- 
ment  to  me  (for  I  was  queen  of  the  ^tf),  &o° 
went  off  to  undreflB. 
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Some  gentlemen  tben  danced  with  ladies  all  in 
masks ;  and  wben  they  stopped,  nobody  rose  up 
to  dance,  but  all  called  out  *'  Roxana,  Roxaoa." 

In  the  interval,  my  Lord had  brought 

another  maaked  person  into  my  room,  whom  I 
knew  not,  only  that  I  could  discern  it  was  not  the 
same  person  Uiat  led  me  out  before.     This  noble 

Sirson  (for  I  afterwards  understood  It  was  the 
uke  of         ■    ),  after  a  short  compliment,  led 
me  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  was  dressed  in  the  same  vest  and  girdle  as 
before*  but  the  robe  had  a  mantle  over  it,  which 
is  usual  in  the  Turkish  habit,  and  it  was  of  crim- 
son and  of  green,  the  green  brocaded  with  gold ; 
and  my  tyUaai,  or  head-dress,  varied  a  little  from 
that  I  had  before,  as  it  stood  higher,  and  had 
some  jewels  about  the  rising  part,  which  made  it 
look  like  a  turban  crowned. 

I  bad  no  mask,  neither  did  I  paint,  and  yet  I 
had  tbe  day  of  all  the  ladies  that  appeared  at  the 
ball ;  I  mean  of  those  that  appeared  with  &ce8 
00.  As  for  those  masked,  nothing  could  be  said 
of  them,  no  doubt  there  might  be  many  finer  than 
I  was ;  it  must  be  confe^d  that  the  habit  was 
infinitely  advantageous  to  me,  and  everybody 
looked  at  me  with  a  kind  of  pleasure,  which  gave 
me  great  advantage  too. 

^er  I  had  danced  with  that  noble  person  I 
did  not  offer  to  dance  by  myself,  a#  I  haa  before ; 
but  ihey  all  called  out  "Roxana**  again;  and 
two  of  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing, 
room  to  entreat  me  to  give  them  the  Turkish 
dance,  which  I  yielded  to  readily,  so  I  came  out 
and  danced  just  as  at  first. 

While  1  was  daacing  I  perceived  five  persons 
standing  altogether,  and  among  them  one  only 
with  his  hat  on.  It  was  an  immediate  hint  to  me 
i»ho  it  was,  and  had  at  first  almost  put  me  into 
some  disorder ;  but  I  went  on,  received  the  ap- 
planse  of  the  house,  aa  before,  and  retired  into 
my  own  room.  When  I  was  there  the  five  gen* 
tlemca  came  across  the  room  to  my  side,  and, 
coming  in,  followed  by  a  throng  of  great  persons, 
the  person  with  his  hat  on  said,  **  Madam  Roxana, 
you  perform  to  admiration.*'  I  was  prepared, 
and  offered  to  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  de. 
dined  it,  and  saluted  me,  and  so,  passing  back 
again  through  the  great  room,  went  away. 

I  do  not  say  here  who  this  was,  but  I  say  I 
oaae  afterwards  to  know  something  more  plainly. 
I  would  have  withdrawn  and  disrobed,  being 
somewhat  too  thin  in  that  dress,  unlaced  and 
opeo«breasted,  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  shift ;  but 
it  could  not  be,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dance  after- 
wards  with  six  or  eigbt  gentlemen,  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  of  the  first  rank ;  and  I  was  told 
afterwards  thai  one  of  them  was  the  D-— ^  of 
U th. 

About  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
company  bcnn  to  decrease,  the  number  of  wo- 
men eapedatly,  and  some  dropped  away  one  at 
a  time ;  and  the  gentlemen  retired  down  stairs, 
whore  they  unmasked  and  went  to  play. 

Amy  waited  at  the  room  where  they  played, 
sat  up  all  night  to  attend  them,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  they  broke  up  they  swept  the  box  into 
h^  lapb  when  she  counted  out  to  me  sixty*two 
guineas  and  a  half;  and  the  other  servants  got 
in  proportion.  Amy  came  to  me  when  they 
were  au  gone,  *-  La,  madam,"  says  Amy,  with  • 


I  long  gaping  cry,  **  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
money?  And  indeed  the  poor  creature  v>as  half 
mad  with  joy. 

r  was  now  in  my  element.  I  was  as  much 
talked  off  as  any  body  could  desire,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  but  something  or  other  would  come  of  it, 
but  the  report  of  my  being  so  rich  rather  was  a 
balk  to  my  view  than  anything  else ;  for  the  gen- 
tlemen that  would,  perhaps,  have  been  troia>le- 
some  enough  otherwise,  seemed  to  be  kept  off; 
for  Roxana  was  too  high  for  them. 

There  is  a  scene  which  came  in  bere,which  I  must 
cover  fi-om  human  eyes  or  ears ;  for  three  years 
and  about  a  month  Roxana  lived  retired,  having 
been  obliged  to  make  an  excursion  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  person  which  duty  and  private  vows 
obliges  her  not  to  reveal  as  yet 

At  the  end  of  this  time  I  appeared  again ;  but. 
I  must  add,  that  as  I  had  in  this  time  of  retreat 
made  hay,  &c  so  I  did  not  come  abroad  again 
with  the  same  lustre,  or  shine  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  before ;  for  as  some  people  had  got,  at 
least  a  suspicion  of  where  I  had  been,  and  who 
had  had  me  all  the  while,  it  began  to  be  public 
that  Roxaua  was,  in  short,  a  mere  Roxana, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  and  not  that  woman 
of  honour  and  virtue  that  was  at  first  supposed. 

You  are  now  to  suppose  me  about  seven  years 
come  to  town,  and  that  I  had  not  only  suffered 
the  old  revenue,  which  I  hinted  was  manag^  by 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  to  grow,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  but  I  had  laid  up  an  incredible  wealth, 
the  time  considered,  and  had  I  had  the  least 
thought  of  reforming,  I  had  all  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  with  advantage  that  ever  woman  had ; 
for  the  common  vice  of  all  whores,  I  mean 
money,  was  out  of  the  question,  nay,  avarice 
itself  seemed  to  be  glutted ;  for,  including  what 
I  hod  saved  in  reserving  the  interest  of  14,000/L 
which,  as  before,  I  had  left  to  grow;  and  in- 
cluding some  very  good  presents  I  had  made  to 
me  in  mere  compliment,  upon  these  shining 
masquerade  meetings,  which  I  held  up  for  about 
two  years,  and  what  I  made  of  three  years  of 
the  most  glorious  retreat,  as  I  call  it,  that  ever 
woman  had,  I  had  fully  doubled  my  first  sub- 
stance, and  had  near  5,U00<.  in  money,  which  I 
kept  at  home,  besides  abundance  of  plate  and 
jewels,  which  I  had  either  ^ven  me,  or  had 
bought  to  set  myself  out  for  public  days. 

In  a  word,  I  had  now  d5,0001L  estate ;  and  as 
I  found  ways  to  live  without  wasting  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  I  laid  up  2,000i.  every  year  at 
least  out  of  tbe  mere  interest,  adding  it  to  the 
principal,  and  thus  I  went  on. 

After  tbe  end  of  what  I  call  my  retreat,  and 
out  of  which  I  brought  a  great  deal  of  money,  I 
appeared  a<fain,  but  I  seemed  Uke  an  old  piece  of 
plate  that  had  been  hoarded  up  some  years  and 
comes  out  tarnished  and  discoloured ;  so  I  earoe 
out  blown,  and  looked  like  a  oast«off  mistress, 
nor  Indeed  was  I  any  better ;  though  I  was  not 
at  all  impaired  in  beauty,  except  that  I  was  a 
little  flitter  than  I  was  formerly,  and  always  re- 
garding that  I  was  four  years  older. 

However,  I  preserved  the  youth  of  my  temper, 
was  always  bright,  pleasant  in  company,  and 
agreeable  to  everybody,  or  else  everybody  flat- 
tared  me ;  and  in  this  condition  I  came  abroad  to 
the  world  again ;  and  though  1  was  not  so  popu- 
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lar  as  before,  and  indeed  did  not  seek  it,  because 
1  knew  it  could  not  be ;  yet  I  was  fiu*  from  being 
without  company,  and  that  of  the  greatest  qua^ 
lity  of  subjects ;  I  mean,  who  frequently  visited 
me,  and  sometimes  we  had  meetings  of  mirth  and 
play  at  my  apartments,  where  I  failed  not  to  di- 
vert Uiem  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible. 
Nor  could  any  of  them  make  the  least  parti- 
cular application  to  me,  from  the  notion  they  had 
of  my  excessive  wealth,  which,  as  they  thought, 
placed  me  above  the  meanness  of  a  maintenance^ 
and  so  lefl  no  room  to  come  easily  about  me. 

But  at  last  I  was  very  handsomely  attacked  by 
a  person  of  honour,  and  which  recommended  him 
particularly  to  me,  a  person  of  very  great  estate. 
He  made  a  long  introduction  to  me  upon  the 
subject  of  my  wealth.  **  Ignorant  creature  T  said 
I  to  myself,  considering  him  as  a  lord,  was  there 
ever  a  woman  in  the  world  that  could  stoop  to  the 
baseness  of  being  a  whore,  and  was  above  taking 
the  reward  of  her  vice  >  No,  no,  depend  upon  It  u 
your  lordship  obtains  anything  of  me  you  must 
pay  for  it  ?  oiid  the  notions  of  my  being  so  rich, 
serves  only  to  make  it  cost  you  the  dearer,  see- 
ing  you  cannot  offer  a  small  matter  to  a  woman 
of  2,000/.  a  year  estate.** 

After  he  had  harangued  upon  that  subject  a 
good  while,  and  had  assured  me  he  had  no  design 
upon  me,  that  he  did  not  come  to  make  a  prize 
of  me,  or  to  pick  my  pocket,  which  by  the  way 
I  was  in  no  fear  of,  for  I  took  too  much  care  of  my 
money  to  part  with  any  of  it  that  way ;  he  then 
turned  his  discourse  t4>  the  subject  of  love,  a  point 
80  ridiculous  to  me  without  the  main  thing,  I 
mean  the  money,  that  I  hod  no  patience  to  hear 
him  make  so  long  a  story  of  it. 

I  received  him  ci\'il]y,  and  let  him  see  I  could 
bear  to  hear  a  wicked  proposal  without  being 
affironted,  and  yet  I  was  not  to  be  brought  into  it 
too  easDy.  He  visited  me  a  long  while,  and,  in 
short,  courted  me  as  closely  and  assiduously  as 
if  he  had  been  wooing  me  to  matrimony.  He 
matle  me  several  valuable  pvesents,  which  I  suf- 
fim-il  myself  to  be  prevailed  with  to  accept,  but 
not  without  great  difficultv. 

Gradually  I  suffered  all  his  other  importuni- 
ties,  and  when  he  made  a  proposal  of  a  compli- 
ment or  appointment  to  me  for  a  settlement,  he 
nid  that  though  I  was  rich,  yet  there  was  not 
the  less  due  from  him  to  acknowledge  the  favours 
he  received;  and  that  if  I  was  to  be  his,  I  should 
not  ttve  at  my  own  expense,  cost  what  it  would. 
I  told  him  I  was  far  from  bdng  extravagant,  vet 
I  did  not  Uve  at  the  expense  of  lets  than  SOOL  a 
year  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  that,  however,  I  was 
not  covetous  of  settled  allowances,  fbr  I  looked 
upon  that  as  a  kind  of  golden  chain,  something 
Mke  matrimony;  that  though  I  knew  how  to  be 
tme  to  a  man  of  honour,  as  I  knew  his  lordship 
to  be,  yet  I  had  a  kind  of  aversion  to  the  bonds ; 
and  though  I  was  not  so  rich  as  the  world  talked 
me  up  to  be,  yet  I  was  not  so  poor  as  to  bind 
myself  to  hardships  for  a  pension. 

He  told  me  he  expected  to  make  my  life  per- 
fectly easy,  and  Intended  it  so ;  that  he  knew  of 
no  bondage  there  oould  be  in  a  private  engage- 
ment between  us ;  that  the  bonds  of  honour  he 
knew  I  would  be  tied  by,  and  think  them  no  bur- 
den,  and  fbr  other  obligations,  he  scorned  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  me  but  what  he  knew,  as  a 


woman  of  honour  I  could  grant  Then  as  (o 
maintenance,  he  told  me  he  would  soon  show  mc 
that  he  valued  me  infinitely  above  dO(k  a  year; 
and  upon  this  foot  we  began. 

I  seemed  kinder  to  him  after  this  disoounc; 
and  as  time  and  private  conversation  msde  us 
very  intimate,  we  began  to  come  nearer  si  to  tbe 
main  article,  namely,  of  the  50021  a  yesr.  He 
offered  that  at  the  first  word,  and  to  acluiowle<)ge 
it  as  an  infinite  favour  to  have  it  be  sooepted  of; 
and  f,  that  thought  it  was  too  much  by  ali  tbe 
money,  suffered  myself  to  be  mastered,  or  pie> 
vailed  with  to  yield,  even  on  bat  a  bare  engage- 
ment upon  parole. 

When  he  had  obtained  his  end  that  wty,  I  told 
him  my  mhid :  **  Now  you  see,  my  m,  how 
weakly  I  have  acted,  to  yieM  to  you  witboat 
any  capitulation,  or  anything  secured  to  me  bat 
what  you  may  cease  to  allow  when  yon  pleise; 
if  I  am  the  less  vahied  for  such  a  ooofSdnce,  I 
shall  be  injured  in  a  manner  that  I  will  eodeip 
vour  not  to  deserve.** 

He  told  me,  that  he  would  mike  it  evident  to 
me,  that  he  did  not  seek  me  by  way  of  bargiio, 
as  such  things  were  often  done ;  tliat  si  I  had 
treated  him  with  a  generons  confidence,  lo  1 
should  find  I  was  hi  the  hands  ofamanofbo- 
nour,  and  one  that  knew  how  to  value  the  obli- 
gation ;  and  upon  this  he  pulled  out  a  goldnnith's 
biU  for  800^.  which  (putting  it  into  my  hand) 
he  said  he  gave  me  as  a  pledge  that  1  ihould  not 
be  a  loser  by  my  not  having  made  a  bargain  with 
him. 

This  was  engaging  bdeed,  and  gave  neagood 
idea  of  our  future  correspondence,  and,  in  iboit, 
as  I  could  not  refrain  treating  Mm  with  more 
kindness  than  I  had  done  before^  so  one  thing  b^ 
getting  another,  I  gave  him  several  teitiffloiuei 
that  I  was  entirely  his  own  by  inclinatioo  as  well 
as  by  the  common  obligation  of  a  mistreB,  and 
this  pleased  him  exceedingly. 

Soon  after  this  private  engagement,  I  b^ 
to  consider  whether  it  were  not  more  loitable  to 
the  manner  of  life  I  now  led,  to  be  a  little- less 
public ;  and,  as  I  told  my  lord,  it  would  rid  ne 
of  the  hnportunities  of  others,  and  of  oontinaal 
visits  from  a  sort  of  people  whom  he  knew  c^  and 
who,  bv  toe  wav,  having  now  got  the  notion  of 
me  which  I  really  deserved,  b^gan  to  talk  of  tbe 
old  game,  love  and  gallantry,  and  to  oflfer  st  what 
was  rude  enough ;  things  as  nauieoas  to  me  now 
as  if  I  had  been  married,  and  as  virtuous  st  other 
people.  The  visits  of  these  people  began  indeed 
to  be  uneasy  to  me,  and  particularly  as  ^^^ 
always  very  tedious  and  impertinent ;  nor  could 

my  Lord be  pleased  with  them  at  sU  if  they 

had  gone  on.  It  woald  be  diverting  to  set  down 
here  in  what  manner  I  repulsed  those  sort  of 
people ;  how  in  some  I  resented  it  as  sn  afTniat, 
and  told  them  that  I  was  sorry  they  shouki  oblige 
me  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  scandal  of  such 
suggestions,  by  telling  them  that  1  could  see  then 
no  more,  and  by  deterring  them  by  teDing  them 
not  to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  viiitiBg  me, 
who  (though  I  was  not  willing  to  be  uncivil),  yet 
thought  myacdf  obliged  never  to  receive  a  ^isK 
flrom  any  gentleman  after  he  had  made  Bucfa  pro- 
posals as  those  to  me.  But  these  things  would 
be  too  tedious  to  bring  in  here ;  it  was  on  this 
account  I  proposed  to  his  lordship  my  takingaew 
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lodgings  for  privacy ;  besides  I  considered,  that 
r  might  live  very  nandsomely,  and  yet  not  so 
publicly,  so  I  needed  not  spend  so  much  money 
by  a  great  deal ;  and  if  I  made  500{.  a  year  of 
this  generous  person,  it  was  more  than  I  had  any 
occasion  to  spend  by  a  great  deal. 

My  lord  came  readfly  into  this  proposal,  and 
went  ikrther  than  I  expected,  for  he  found  out  a 
lodging  for  me  in  a  very  handsome  house,  where 
yet  he  was  not  known ;  I  suppose  he  had  em- 
ployed somebody  to  find  it  for  him ;  and  where 
he  had  a  convenient  way  to  come  into  the  garden, 
by  a  door  that  opened  into  the  Park,  a  thing  vcr}- 
rarely  allowed  in  those  times. 

By  this  key  he  could  come  in  at  what  time  of 
night  or  day  he  pleased ;  and  as  we  had  also  a  little 
door  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  was 
always  left  upon  the  lock,  and  his  was  the  master- 
key,  so  if  it  was  twelve,  one,  or  two  o'clock  at 
night,  he  could  come  directly  into  my  bedcham- 
ber.— N.B.  I  was  not  afraid  I  should  be  found 
abed  with  anybody  else,  for  in  a  word  I  conversed 
with  nobody  at  Hi, 

It  happened  pleasantly  enough  one  night,  his 
lordship  had  stayed  late,  and  I  not  expecting  him 
home  that  night,  had  taken  Amy  to  bed  with  me, 
and  when  my  lord  came  into  the  chamber  we 
were  both  hst  asleep  I  think  it  was  near  three 
0'dock  when  he  came  in,  and  a  little  merry,  but 
not  at  all  foddled,  or  what  they  call  in  drink ; 
and  he  came  at  once  into  the  room. 

Amy  was  frighted  out  of  her  wits,  and  cried 
out ;  I  said  calmly,  "  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  not 
expect  yon  to-night,  and  we  have  been  a  little 
frightened  to-night  with  fire."  **0r  says  he, 
**  1  see  you  have  got  a  bedfellow  with  you."*  I 
began  to  make  an  apology :  **  No,  no,"  says  my 
lord,  **  you  need  no  excuse,  tis  not  a  man  bed- 
fellow I  see ;  but  then,**  talking  merrily  enough, 
**  bark  ye,**  says  he,  "  now  I  think  on*t,  how  shall 
I  be  satisfied  it  is  not  a  man  bedfellow  ?  **  "  O,** 
Eays  I,  *'  I  dare  say  your  lordship  is  satisfied  *tis 
poor  Amy  ;**  "yes,"  says  he,  "His  Mrs  Amy,  but 
now  do  I  know  what  Amy  is  ?  It  may  be  Mr 
Amy,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  hope  youll  give  me 
leave  to  be  satisfied.**  I  told  him,  "yes,  by  all 
means,  I  would  have  his  lordship  satisfied,  but  I 
supposed  he  knew  who  she  was.** 

Wen,  he  fell  foul  of  poor  Amy,  and  indeed  I 
thought  once  he  would  nave  carried  the  jest  on 
before  my  face,  as  was  once  done  in  a  like  case ; 
but  his  lordship  was  not  so  hot  neither,  but  he 
wottid  know  whether  Amy  was  Mr  Amy  or  Mrs 
Amy,  and  so  1  suppose  he  did,  and  then  being 
satisfied  in  that  doubtful  case,  he  walked  to  the 
Cutber  end  of  the  room,  and  went  into  a  little 
closet  and  sat  down. 

la  the  meantime  Amy  and  I  got  up,  and  I  bid 
her  run  and  make  the  bed  in  another  chamber 
for  my  lord,  and  I  gave  her  sheets  to  put  into  it; 
which  die  did  immediately,  and  I  put  my  lord  to 
bed  there ;  and  when  I  had  done,  at  his  desire, 
went  to  bed  to  him.  I  was  backward  ot  first  to 
come  to  bed  to  him,  and  made  my  excuse  because 
I  had  been  in  bed  with  Amy,  and  had  not  shifted 
me,  but  he  was  past  those  niceties  at  that  time ; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  sure  it  was  Mrs  Amy  and 
not  Mr  Amy,  he  was  very  well  satisfied,  and  sb 
the  jest  passed  over;  but  Amy  appeared  no  more 
all  that  night,  or  the  next  day,  and  when  she 


did  my  lord  was  so  merry  iHth  her  upon  his 
Sclaircissementf  as  he  called  it,  that  Amy  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  herself. 

Not  that  Amy  was  such  a  nice  lady  in  the  main, 
tf  she  had  been  fairly  dealt  with,  as  has  appeared 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work ;  but  now  sue  was 
surprised,  and  a  little  hurriej,  that  she  scarce 
knew  where  she  was ;  and  besides,  she  was,  as  to 
his  lordship,  as  nice  a  lady  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  for  anything  he  knew  of  her,  she  appeared 
as  such.  The  rest  was  to  us  onlv  that  kbcw 
ofit 

I  held  this  wicked  scene  of  life  out  eig>it  years, 
reckoning  from  my  first  coming  to  England*;  and 
though  my  lord  found  no  fault,  yet  I  found  with- 
out  much  examining,  that  any  one  who  looked  in 
my  fkce  might  see  I  was  above  twenty  years  old, 
and  yet  without  flattering  myself,  I  carried  my 
age,  which  was  above  fifty,  very  well  too. 

I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  woman  ever  lived 
a  life  like  me,  of  six  and  twenty  years  of  wicked- 
ness, without  the  least  signals  of  remorse,  with- 
out  any  signs  of  repentance,  or  without  so  much 
as  a  wish  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  I  had  so  long 
habituated  myself  to  a  life  of  vice,  that  really  it 
appeared  no  vice  to  me.  I  went  on  smooth  and 
pleasant,  I  wallowed  in  wealth,  and  it  flowed  in 
upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  having  taken  the  frugal 
measures  that  the  good  knight  directed,  that  I  had 
at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  2,800/.  coming 
yearly  in,  of  which  I  did  not  spend  one  penny, 
bemg  maintained  by  my  allowance  from  my  lord 

,  and  more    than    maintained    by  above 

200/.  per  annum ;  for  though  he  did  not  contract 
for  5(m,  a^year,  as  I  made  dumb  signs  to  have  it 
be,  yet  he  gave  me  moncv  so  often,  and  that  in 
such  large  parcels,  that  1  ^d  seldom  so  little  as 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a- year  of  him, 
one  year  with  another. 

I  must  go  back  here,  after  telling  openly  the 
wicked  things  I  did,  to  mention  something,  which, 
however,  had  the  face  of  doing  good ;  I  remem- 
bered that  when  I  went  from  England,  which 
was  fifteen  years  before,  I  had  left  five  little 
children,  turned  out  as  it  were  to  the  wide  world, 
and  the  charity  of  their  father's  relations ;  the 
eldest  was  not  six  years  old,  for  we  had  not  been 
married  full  seven  years  when  their  father  went 
away. 

AJter  my  coming  to  England,  T  was  greatly 
desirous  to  hear  how  things  stood  with  them;  and 
whether  they  were  all  alive  or  not,  and  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  maintained;  and  yet  I 
resolved  not  to  discover  myself  to  them  in  the 
least,  or  to  let  any  of  the  people  that  had  the 
breeding  of  them  up  know  that  there  was  such  a 
body  left  in  the  world  as  their  mother. 

Amy  was  the  only  body  I  could  trust  with  such 
a  commission,  and  I  sent  her  into  Spitalfield^  to 
the  old  aunt,  and  the  poor  woman  that  were  so 
instrumental  in  disposing  the  relations  to  take 
some  care  of  the  children,  but  they  were  both 
gone,  dead  and  buried  some  years.  The  next 
inquiry  she  made  was  at  the  house  where  she 
carried  the  poor  children,  and  turned  them  in  at 
the  door ;  when  she  came  there  she  found  the 
house  inhabited  by  other  people,  so  that  she 
could  make  little  or  nothing  of  her  inquiries, 
and  came  back  with  an  answer,  that  indeed  was 
no  answer  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  no  satisfaction 
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at  all.  I  sent  her  back  to  inquire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, what  was  become  of  the  fkmily  that 
lived  in  that  house  ?  and  if  they  were  removed, 
where  they  lived?  and  what  circumstances  they 
were  in  ?  and  withal,  if  she  could,  what  became 
of  the  poor  children,  and  how  they  lived,  and 
where?  how  they  had  been  treated?  and  the 
like. 

She  brought  me  back  word  upon  this  second 
going  that  she  heard,  as  to  the  family,  that  the 
husband,  who,  though  but  unde-in-Uw  to  the 
children,  had  yet  been  kindest  to  them,  was 
dead ;  and  that  the  widow  was  left  but  in  mean 
circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not  want, 
but  that  she  was  not  so  well  in  the  world  as  she 
was  thought  to  be  when  her  husband  was  alive. 

That,  as  to  the  poor  children,  two  of  them,  it 
seems,  had  been  kept  by  her,  that  is  to  say,  by 
her  husband,  while  he  lived,  for  that  it  was 
against  her  will,  that  we  all  knew ;  but  the  honest 
neighbours  pitied  the  poor  children,  they  said, 
heartily ;  for  that  their  aunt  used  them  barbar- 
ously,  and  made  them  little  better  than  servanta 
in  the  house  to  wait  upon  her  and  her  children, 
and  scarce  allowed  them  clothes  fit  to  wear. 

These  were,  it  seems,  my  eldest  and  third, 
which  were  daughters;  the  second  was  a  son, 
the  fourth  a  daughter,  and  the  youngest  a  son. 

To  finish  the  melanchoUy  part  of  this  history 
of  my  two  unhappy  girls,  she  brought  me  word 
that  so  soon  as  they  were  able  to  go  out  and  get 
any  work  they  went  from  her,  and  some  said  she 
had  turned  them  out  of  doors;  but  it  seems  she 
had  not  done  so,  but  she  used  them  so  enielly 
that  they  left  her,  and  one  of  them  went  to  ser- 
vice to  a  neighbour's  a  little  way  off,  who  knew 
her,  an  honest  substantial  weaver's  wife,  to  whom 
she  was  chamber-moid,  and  in  a  little  thne  sl)e 
took  her  sister  out  of  the  Bridewell  of  her  aunt*s 
house,  and  got  her  a  place  too. 

This  was  all  melanchoUy  and  dull.  I  sent  her 
then  to  the  weaver's  house,  where  the  eldest  had 
lived,  but  found  that,  her  mistress  being  dead, 
she  was  gone,  and  nobody  knew  there  whither 
she  went,  only  that  they  heard  she  had  Uved  with 
a  great  lady  at  the  other  end  of  the  town ;  bnt 
they  did  not  know  who  that  lady  was. 

These  inquiries  took  us  up  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  I  was  not  one  jot  the  better  for  it,  for  I  could 
hear  nothing  to  my  satisfaction.  I  seat  her  next 
to  find  out  the  honest  man,  who,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  story  I  observed,  made  them  be  enter- 
tained, and  caused  the  youngest  to  be  fetched 
from  the  town  where  we  lived,  and  where  the 
parish  officers  had  taken  care  of  them.  This 
gentleman  was  still  alive ;  and  there  she  heard 
that  my  youngest  daughter  and  eldest  son  were 
dead  also ;  but  that  my  youngest  son  was  alive, 
and  was  at  that  time  sibout  seventeen  years  old, 
and  that  he  was  put  out  apprentice  by  the  kind- 
ness and  charity  of  his  unde,  but  to  a  mean  trade, 
at  which  he  waa  obliged  to  work  very  hard. 

Amv  was  so  curioua  in  this  part  that  she  went 
immediately  to  see  him,  and  found  him  bSL  dirty, 
and  hard  at  work.  She  had  no  remembrance  at 
aD  of  the  youth,  for  she  had  not  seen  him  since 
he  was  about  two  years  old ;  and  it  was  evident 
he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  her. 

However,  she  talked  with  him,  and  found  him 
a  good,  sensible,  mannerly  youth ;  that  he  knew 


little  of  the  story  of  his  lather  or  nothw,  sad  had 
no  view  of  anything  but  to  worii  bard  for  hit 
living ;  and  she  did  not  think  fit  to  put  saygrut 
things  into  his  head,  lest  it  should  take  him  ofi 
his  business,  and  perhaps  make  bim  turn  giddy. 
headed,  and  be  good  for  nothing ;  but  she  went 
and  found  out  that  kind  man*  his  benefactor,  who 
had  put  him  out ;  and  finding  hun  a  pUia,  wdl 
meaning,  honest,  and  kind-hearted  msa,  ihi 
opened  her  tale  to  him  the  easier.  She  niide  a 
long  story,  bow  she  had  a  prodigious  UndBetilBr 
the  child,  because  she  had  the  same  ibr  his  bther 
and  mother ;  told  him  that  she  wss  the  servast. 
maid  that  brought  all  of  them  to  their  nmt  j 
door,  and  ran  away  and  left  them ;  that  thdr 
poor  mother  wanted  bread,  and  what  came  of 
her  after  die  would  have  been  glad  to  know. 
She  added  that  her  circumstances  had  hsppe&ed 
to  mend  in  the  world,  and  that,  assbevasia 
condition,  to  she  was  disposed  to  show  some 
kindness  to  the  children  If  she  could  find  then 
out. 

He  received  her  with  all  the  civility  that  to 
kind  a  proposal  demanded,  gave  her  sn  acoount 
of  what  he  bad  done  for  the  child,  how  be  bad 
maintained  him,  fed  and  clothed  him,  put  him  to 
school,  and  at  last  put  him  out  to  a  trdide.  She 
said  he  bad  indeed  been  a  fother  to  the  chikL 
"  But,  sir,"  says  she,  "  *tia  a  very  laborious  bard- 
working  trade,  and  be  is  but  a  thin  weak  boj.** 
**  That's  true,"  says  he ;  '*  but  the  boy  cboK  the 
trade,  and  I  assure  you  I  gave  90L  with  hin, 
and  am  to  find  him  clothes  all  his  apprenticeihip; 
and  as  to  iu  being  a  hard  trade,"  says  be,  "that'i 
the  fote  of  hia  draumstances,  poor  boy ;  I  eoaU 
not  well  do  better  for  him." 

**  Well,  sir,  as  yon  did  all  for  bim  in  chsiity," 
says  she,  **  it  was  exoaedlngly  waU ;  hot,  as  ny 
resolution  is  to  do  something  for  bim,  I  defire 
you  will,  if  poarible.  take  him  away  agaio  fton 
that  pUne,  where  he  works  ao  hard,  for  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  the  chikl  work  ao  very  hard  for  bis 
bread,  and  I  will  do  something  for  him  thst  ihaU 
make  him  live  without  such  lurd  labour.*' 

He  smiled  at  thai  **  I  can,  indeed,"  sup  hi, 
**  take  hhn  away,  but  then  I  most  fosemySOl 
that  I  gave  with  him.** 

•*  Well,  sir,**  said  Amy,  *<  TU  enable  yoo  tolsse 
that  20i  immediately,*'  and  so  she  put  ber  band 
hk  her  pocket  and  pidls  out  her  purse. 

He  begun  to  be  a  little  amaaedat  her,  asd  i 
looked  her  hard  in  the  face,  and  that  so  very 
much  that  she  took  notice  of  it,  and  said,  "  Sir. 
I  fancy  by  your  looking  at  me  you  tbuak  yoa 
know  me,  but  I  am  assured  von  do  not,  for  I 
never  saw  your  face  before ;  I  thfaik  yon  have 
done  enough  for  the  child,  and  that  you  ooght  to 
be  aoknowlecked  as  a  foiiier  to  hun;  batjsa 
ought  not  to  fose  by  your  kindness  to  him,  mon 
than  the  kindness  of  bringing  him  op  obiifct  yoo 
to-,  and  thcKfore  there's  t^  90L,"  added »he, 
**  and  pray  let  him  be  fetched  away." 

*<  Well,  madam,"  says  he, '« I  will  thadt  yoafer 
the  boy,  as  well  as  for  myself ;  but  will  you  plesM 
to  tell  me  what  I  must  do  witli  him  ?*" 

"  Sir,"  savs  Amy,  •*  as  you  have  been  so  kiod 
as  to  keep  bim  so  many  years,  I  beg  yea  «w 
take  him  home  again  one  year  more,  and  m 
bring  yon  lOOL  more,  which  I  win  desire  yos  to 
lay  out  in  schooling  and  clothes  for  him,  and  to 
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pi^  yott  Ayr  his  bodrd ;  perhaps  I  may  put  him  ia 
a  eooditkm  to  retom  your  kindnest^'* 

Ho  looked  pleased,  but  iuiprised  tery  much, 
and  inquired  of  Amy,  but  with  very  great  re- 
ipeet,  what  he  should  go  to  school  to  learn,  and 
what  trade  she  would  pTeaso  to  put  hhn  out  to. 

Amy  said  she  should  put  him  to  learn  a  little 
Latin,  and  then  merchants'  accounts,  and  to 
write  a  good  hand,  for  she  would  have  him  be 
put  to  a  Turkey  merchant 

**  Madam,**  says  he,  "  I  am  glad  for  hb  sake  to 
hear  vou  talk  so ;  but  do  yon  know  that  a  Turkey 
merchant  will  not  take  hhn  under  4O01  or 
50(U?- 
•*  Yes,  sir,"  says  Amy,  "  I  know  it  very  well." 
"  And,**  says  he,  '*  that  it  will  require  as  many 
thousands  to  set  him  up  ?'* 

•'  Yes,  5ir,r  says  Amy,  "  I  know  that  very  well 
too  ;'*  and,  resolving  to  talk  very  big,  she  added, 
*'  1  have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  I  resolve  to 
make  him  my  heir ;  and  if  10,00(VL  be  required 
to  set  him  up,  he  shall  not  want  it.  I  was  but 
his  mother's  servant  when  he  was  bom,  and  I 
mourned  heartily  for  the  disaster  of  the  fiunily ; 
and  I  always  said  if  ever  1  was  worth  anything  In 
the  world  I  would  take  the  child  for  my  own,  and 
ru  be  as  good  as  my  word  now,  though  I  did  not 
then  foresee  that  it  would  be  with  me  as  it  has 
been  dnce."  And  so  Amy  told  him  a  long  story 
how  she  was  troubled  forme,  and  what  she  would 
give  to  hear  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive,  and 
what  circumstances  I  was  in ;  that  if  she  could 
but  find  me.  If  I  was  ever  so  poor,  she  would 
take  care  of  me,  and  make  a  gentlewoman  of  me 
qgain. 

He  told  her  that,  as  to  the  child's  mother,  she 
had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was 
obliged  (as  he  supposed  she  knew)  to  send  the 
chOaren  all  among  her  husband's  friends ;  tod  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him  they  had  been  all  sent  to 
the  parish ;  but  that  he  obMged  the  other  rela- 
tions to  share  the  charge  among  them ;  that  he 
had  taken  two,  whereof  ho  had  lost  the  eldest, 
who  died  of  the  small-pox ;  but  that  he  had  been 
as  carefiil  of  this  as  of  his  own,  and  had  made 
very  little  difference  hi  their  breeding  up,  only 
that  when  he  came  to  put  him  out  he  thought  H 
best  for  the  boy  to  put  him  to  a  trade  which  he 
might  set  up  in  without  a  stock,  for  otherwise  his 
time  would  be  lost ;  and  that,  as  to  his  mother, 
he  had  never  been  able  to  licar  one  word  of  her, 
no,  not  though  he  had  made  the  utmost  inquiry 
after  her ;  that  there  went  a  report  that  she  had 
drowned  herself;  but  that  he  could  never  meet 
with  anybody  that  could  give  him  a  certain  ac- 

count  of  it. 

Amy  counterfeited  a  cry  for  her  poor  mistress; 
told  him,  she  would  give  anything  in  the  world 
to  see  her,  if  she  was  alive ;  and  a  great  deal 
more  such  like  talk  they  had  about  that ;  then 
they  returned  to  speak  rf  the  boy. 

He  inquired  of  her,  why  she  did  not  seek  alter 
the  child  before,  that  he  might  have  been  brought 
op  from  a  younger  age,  suitable  to  what  she  de- 
signed to  do  for  him. 

She  told  him,  she  had  be^n  out  of  England, 
and  was  but  newly  returned  from  the  East  Indies. 
That  she  had  been  out  of  England,  and  was  but 
newly  returned,  was  true,  but  the  latter  was 
false,'  and  was  put  in  to  blind  him,  and  to  pro- 


vide against  ikrther  hiqoWes ;  for  it  was  not  a 
strange  for  young  women  to  go  away  poor  to  the 
East  Indies  and  come  home  vastly  rich ;  so  she 
went  on  with  directions  about  him,  and  both 
agreed  in  tWs,  that  the  boy  should  by  no  means 
be  told  what  was  intended  for  him,  but  only  that 
he  should  be  taken  home  again  to  his  uncle's, 
that  his  uncle  thought  the  trade  too  hard  for  him,* 
and  the  like. 

About  three  days  alter  this,  Amy  goes  Again, 
and  carried  him  the  lOOL  she  promised  him,  but 
then  Amy  made  quite  another  figure  than  she 
did  before ;  for  she  went  in  my  coach,  with  two 
footmen  after  her,  and  dressed  very  fine  also,  with 
Jewels  and  a  gold  watch ;  and  there  was  indeed 
no  great  difficulty  to  make  Amy  look  like  a  lady, 
for  slie  was  a  very  handsome  well-shaped  woman, 
and  genteel  enough ;  the  coachmen  and  servants 
were  particularly  ordered  to  show  her  the  same 
respect  as  they  would  do  me,  and  to  call  her 
Madame  CoUins,  if  they  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions about  her. 

When  the  gentleman  saw  what  a  figure  she 
made,  it  added  to  the  former  surprise,  and  he 
entertained  her  In  the  most  respectfol  manner 
possible ;  congratulated  her  advancement  in  for- 
tune,  and  particularly  rejoiced  that  it  should  fall 
to  the  poor  child's  lot  to  be  so  provided  for,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation. 

Well,  Amy  talked  Mg,  but  very  free  and  fa- 
miliar ;  told  thorn  she  had  no  pride  In  her  good 
fortune ;  -(that  was  true  enough,  for  to  give  Amy 
her  due,  she  was  far  from  it,  and  was  as  good 
humoured  a  creature  as  ever  lived);  that  she  was 
the  same  as  ever,  and  that  she  always  loved  this 
boy,  and  was  resolved  to  do  something  extraor- 
dinary for  him. 

Then  she  pulled  out  her  money,  and  paid  down  , 
laO/.,  which,  she  said,  she  paid  hhn  that  he 
mi^t  be  sure  he  should  be  no  loser  by  taking 
him  home  again,  and  that  she  would  come  ana 
see  him  again,  and  talk  farther  about  things  with 
hhn,  that  so  all  might  be  settled  for  him,  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  accidents,  such  as  mortality  or 
anything  else,  should  make  no  alteration  to' the 
ohild^  prejudice. 

At  this  meeting,  the  undo  brought  his  wife 
out,  a  good  motherly,  comely,  grave  woman,  who 
spoke  very  tenderly  of  the  youth,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  very  good  to  him,  though  she 
had  several  children  of  her  own.  After  a  long 
discourse,  she  put  in  a  word  of  her  own.  «  Ma- 
dam,"  ^s  she,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  ^od 
intentions  you  have  for  this  poor  orphan,  and  I 
rejoice  sincerely  in  it  for  his  sake ;  but  madam, 
you  know,  (1  suppose)  that  there  are  two  sisters 
alive  too;  may  we  not  speak  a  word  for  thtm? 
poor  girls,"  says  she,  •*  they  have  not  been  so 
kbidly  used  as  he  has,  and  are  turned  out  to  the 
wide  world." 
**  Where  are  they,  madam,"  says  Amy. 
"  Poor  creatures,"  says  the  gentlewoman,  **  they 
are  out  at  servico;  nobody  knows  where  but 
themselves ;  their  ease  Is  very  hard." 

»•  Well,  madam,"  said  Amy,  ••  though  if  I  could 
but  find  them,  I  would  assist  them ;  yet  my  con- 
oem  Is  for  my  boy,  as  I  oall  him.  and  I'll  put  him 
in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  his  sisters." 

■*Dttt  madam,"  says  the  good  compassionate 
creature,  *'  he  may  not  be  so  charitable,  perhaps 
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by  bis  own  incliiwtioo,  for  brotben  are  not  ia- 
tbers ;  and  they  have  been  cruelly  used  already, 
poor  girb ;  we  have  often  relieved  them,  both 
with  victuals  and  clothes  too»  even  while  they 
were  pretended  to  be  kept  by  their  barbarous 
aunt.** 

"  Well,  madam,"  lajs  Amy,  "  what  can  I  do 
for  them ;  they  are  gone,  it  seems,  and  cannot 
be  heard  of?  when  I  see  them,  'tis  time  enourh.** 

She  prened  Amv  then  to  oblige  their  brother, 
out  of  the  plentiful  fortune  he  was  like  to  have, 
to  do  sometnlng  for  his  sisters  when  he  should  be 
able. 

Amy  spoke  coldly  of  that  still,  but  said  she 
would  consider  of  it ;  and  so  they  parted  for  that 
time ;  they  had  several  meetings  after  this,  for 
Amy  went  to  see  her  adopted  son,  and  ordered 
his  schooling,  clothes,  and  other  things,  but  en- 
joined them  not  to  tell  the  young  man  anything, 
but  that  they  thought  the  trade  he  was  at  too 
hard  for  him,  and  they  would  keep  him  at  home 
a  little  longer,  and  give  him  some  schooling,  to  fit 
him  for  better  business ;  and  Amy  appeared  to 
him  as  she  did  before,  only  as  one  that  had 
known  his  mother,  and  had  some  kindness  for 
him. 

Thus  this  matter  passed  on  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, when  it  happened  that  one  of  my  maid- 
servants having  asked  Amy  leave,  for  Amy  was 
mistress  of  the  servants,  and  took  in  and  put  out 
such  as  she  pleased ;  I  say,  having  asked  leave  to 
go  into  the  city  to  see  some  friends,  came  home 
crying  bitterly,  and  in  a  most  grievous  agony  she 
was,  and  continued  so  several  days,  till  Amv, 
perceiving  the  excess,  and  that  the  maid  would 
certidnly  cry  herself  sick,  she  took  an  oppor- 
tunity with  her,  and  examined  her  about  it         , 

The  makl  told  her  a  long  story  that  she  had 

*  been  to  see  her  brother,  the  only  brother  she 

had  in  the  world,  and  that  she  knew  he  was  put 

out  an  apprentice  to  a ;  but  there  had  come 

a  lady  in  a  coach  to  his  uncle  »  who  had 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  take  him  home 
again ;  and  so  the  wench  run  on  with  the  whole 
story,  just  as  *tis  told  above,  till  she  came  to 
that  part  that  belonged  to  herself,  and  there, 
says  she,  **  I  had  not  let  them  know  when  I 
lived,  and  the  lady  would  have  taken  me,  and 
they  say,  would  have  provided  for  me  too,  as  she 
has  done  for  my  brothert  but  nobody  could  tell 
where  to  find  me,  and  so  I  have  k>st  it  all,  and 
an  the  hopes  of  being  anything  but  a  poor  ser- 
vant all  my  days:'*  and  then  the  giri  fell  a 
crying. 

Amy  said,  "  what's  all  this  story  ?  who  could 
thb  ladv  be  ?  It  must  be  some  trick  sure.**— •'  No," 
she  said,  **  twaa  not  a  triok,  for  she  had  made 
them  take  her  brother  home  from  apprentice, 
and  bought  him  new  dotbes,  and  put  him  to 
have  more  learning ;  and  the  gentlewoman  said 
she  would  make  him  her  heir." 

*«  Her  heir,"  says  Amy,  "  what  does  that 
amount  to?  It  may  be  she  has  nothing  to  leave 
him ;  she  might  make  anybody  her  he&.*' 

**  No^  no ;"  says  the  girl,  *'  she  came  in  a  fine 
coach  and  horses,  and  I  dion*t  know  how  many 
footmen  to  attend  her,  and  brought  a  great  bag 

of  gold,  and  gave  it  to  my  uncle »  be  that 

brought  no  my  brother,  to  buy  him  clothes^  and 
to  pay  for  his  schooling  and  board." 
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He  that  brought  up  your  brother?"  says 
Amy  s  "  why  didn't  he  bring  yon  up  t4x»,  as  well 
OS  your  brother?    Pray  who  brought  you  up?*' 

Here  the  poor  girl  told  a  mclanehoiy  story, 
how  an  aunt  had  brought  up  her  and  her  sister, 
and  how  barbarously  she  had  used  them,  as  wc 
have  heard. 

Bv  this  time  Amy  had  her  head  full  enough, 
and  her  heart  too;  and  did  not  know  how  to  hold  it, 
or  what  to  do,  for  she  was  satisfied  that  this  wm 
no  other  than  my  own  dauffbter ;  for  she  told 
her  all  the  history  of  her  father  and  mother,  sod 
how  she  was  carried  by  their  maid  to  her  aunt's 
door,  just  as  is  related  in  the  beginning  of  my 
story. 

Amy  did  not  tell  me  this  story  for  a  great 
while,  nor  did  she  well  know  what  course  to  take 
in  it ;  but  as  she  had  authority  to  manage  every- 
thing in  the  family,  she  took  occaaion  some  time 
after,  without  letting  me  know  anything  of  it, 
to  find  some  ^fault  with  the  maid,  and  turn  her 
away. 

Her  reasons  were  good,  though  at  first  I  was^ 
not  pleased  when  I  beard  of  it,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced afterwards,  that  she  was  in  the  right ;  for 
if  she  had  told  me  of  it,  I  should  have  been  m 
graat  perplexity  between  the  difficulty  of  ooo- 
cealing  myself  from  my  own  child,  and  the  inooo- 
venience  of  having  my  way  of  living  be  known 
among  my  first  brand's  relations,  and  even  to 
my  husband  himself;  for  as  to  his  being  dead  at 
Paris,  Amy  seeing  me  resolved  asainst  marryiDg 
any  more,  had  told  me  that  she  had  formed  that 
story  only  to  make  me  easy,  when  I  was  in  Hoi- 
land,  if  any  thing  should  offer  to  my  liking. 

However,  I  was  too  tender  a  mother  BUIl,'not- 
withstanding  what  I  had  done,  to  let  this  poor 
giri  go  about  the  world  drudging,  as  it  were  for 
breaid,  and  slavhig  at  the  fire,  and  in  the  kitchen, 
as  a  cook  maid ;  besides  it  came  Into  my  bead, 
that  she  might  marry  some  poor  devil  of  a  foot- 
man, or  a  coachman,  or  some  such  thing,  and  be 
undone  that  way,  or,  wliich  was  worse,  be  drawn 
in  to  lie  with  some  of  that  coarse  cursed  kiiKl, 
and  be  with  child,  and  be  utterly  ruined  that 
way ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  prosperity  this 
gave  me  great  uneasiness. 

As  to  sending  Amy  to  her,  there  was  do  doing 
that  now ;  for  as  she  had  been  servant  in  the 
house,  she  knew  Amy  as  well  as  Amy  knew  me ; 
and  no  doubt,  though  I  was  much  out  of  ber 
sight,  yet  she  might  have  had  the  cariosity  to 
have  peeped  at  me,  and  seen  me  enough  to  know 
me  again,  if  I  had  discovered  myself  to  her;  so 
that,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  that 
way. 

However,  Amy,  a  diligent  indefatigable  crea- 
ture, found  out  another  woman  and  ga%e  her  ber 
errand,  and  sent  her  to  the  honest  man's  house 
in  Spitalfields,  whither  she  supposed  the  girl 
would  go,  after  she  was  out  of  her  place ;  and 
bade  her  talk  with  her,  and  tell  her  at  a  distance 
that  as  something  had  been  done  for  her  brother, 
so  something  would  be  done  for  her  too ;  and 
that  she  should  not  be  discouraged,  she  carried 
her  SXML  to  buy  her  clothes,  and  bid  her  not  go  to 
service  any  more,  bat  think  of  other  things  ;  tbji 
she  should  take  a  lodging  in  some  good  ftonily, 
and  she  should  soon  hear  further. 

The  siri  was  oveijoyed  with  thb  newa^  yoa 


may  be  sare>  and  at  first  a  little  too  much  ele. 
▼ated  with  it,  and  dressed  herself  very  handsomely 
indeed,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  so,  came  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Amy,  to  let  her  see  bow 
fine  ilie  was.  Amy  congratulated  her,  and 
wished  it  might  be  all  as  she  expected;  but 
admonished  her  not  to  be  elevated  with  it  too 
much;  told  her,  humility  was  the  best  ornament  of 
a  gentlewoman ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  advice 
she  gave  her,  but  discovered  nothing. 

All  this  was  acted-  in  the  first  yean  of  mv  set- 
ting up  my  new  figure  in  the  town,  and  while  the 
masks  and  balls  were  in  agitation;   and  Amy 
carried  the  affair  of  setting  out  my  son  into  the 
world,  which  we  were  assisted  in  by  the  sage 
advice  of  my  faithful  counsellor  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton, who  procured  us  a  master  for  him,  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  Italy,  as  you 
shall  hear  in  its  place ;  and  Amy  managed  my 
daughter  too  very  well,  though  by  a  third  hand. 
My  amour  with  my  Lord  -^—  began  now  to 
draw  to  an  end,  and  indeed,  notwitstanding  his 
money,  it  had  lasted  so  long,  that  I  was  much 
more  sick  of  his  lordship  than  he  could  be  of  me ; 
he  grew  old,  and  fretful,  and  captious,  and  I  must 
add,  which  made  the  vice  itself  begin  to  grow 
surfeiting  and  nauseous  to  me,  he  grew  worse 
and  widLeder,  the  older  he  grew,  and  that  to 
such  degree,  as  it  is  not  fit  to  write  of,  and  made 
me  so  weary  of  him,  that  upon  one  of  his  capri- 
cious humours,  which  he  often  took  occasion  to 
trouble  me  with,  I  took  occasion  to  be  much  less 
complaisant  to  him  tiiat  I  used  to  be ;  and,  as  I 
knew  him  to  be  hasty,  I  first  took  care  to  put  | 
him  into  a  littlo  passion,  and  then  to  resent  it, 
and  this  brought  us  to  words,  in  wliAch  I  told 
him  I  thought  be  grew  sick  of  me ;  and  he  an- 
swered in  a  heat,  that  truly  so  he  was.     I  an- 
swered, that  I  found  his  lordBhip  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  me  aick  too ;  that  I  had  met  with 
several  such  rubs  from  him  of  late,  and  that  he  did 
not  use  me  as  be  was  wont  to  do,  and  I  begged 
his  lordship  he  would  make  himself  easy.    This 
I  spoke  with  an  air  of  coldness  and  indUTerence, 
such  03  I  knew  he  could  not  bear ;  but  I  did  not 
downright  quarrel  with  him,  and  tell  him  I  was 
sick  of  him  too,  and  desire  him  to  quit  me,  for 
I  knew  that  would  come  of  itself;  besides,  I  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  handsome  usage  from 
Idm,  and  I  was  loth  to  have  the  breach  be  on 
my  sidle,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  I  was 
ungratefol. 

But  he  put  the  occasion  into  my  hands,  for  he 
came  no  more  to  me  for  two  months ;  indeed,  I 
expected  a  fit  of  absence,  for  such  I  had  bad 
several  times  before,  but  not  for  above  a  fortn^ht 
or  three  weeks  at  most :  but  after  I  had  staid  a 
month,  which  was  longer  than  ever  he  kept  away 
yet,  I  took  a  new  method  with  him,  for  I  was 
resolved  now  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  con- 
tinue or  not,  as  I  thought  fit.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  therefore  I  removed,  and  took  lodgings  at 
Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  and  that  part  next  to 
the  road  to  Acton,  and  left  nobody  in  my  lodg- 
ings but  Amy  and  the  footman,  with  proper  in- 
structions  ho!w  to  behave,  when  his  lordship,  being 
oome  to  himself^  should  think  fit  to  come  again, 
which  I  knew  he  would. 

About  the  end  of  two  mouths  he  came  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  as  usual ;  the  footman  an- 


swered him,  and  told  him  his  lady  was  not  at 
home,  but  there  was  Mrs  Amy  above ;  so  he  did 
not  order  her  to  be  called  down,  but  wcint  upataifs 
into  the  dining-room,  and  Mrs  Amy  came  to,  him ; 
he  asked  where  I  was  ?  *'  My  lord,"  said^  she, 
'*my  mistress  has  been  removed  a  good  While 
hence,  and  lives  at  Kensington." — **  Ay,  Mh 
Amy !  how  come  you  to  be  here  then  ?" — "  My 
lord,"  said  she,  "  we  are  here  till  the  quarter- 
day,  because  the  goods  are  not  removed,  and  to 
give  answers,  if  any  one  comes  to  ask  for  my 
lady.* — **  Weil,  and  what  answer  are  you  to  give 
to  me  ?" — "  Indeed,  my  lord,**  says  Amy, "  I  ha\e 
no  particular  answer  to  your  lordship,  but  to  tell 
you,  and  everybody  else,  where  my  lady  lives, 
that  they  may  not  think  she's  run  away.** — **  No, 
Mrs  Amy,"  says  he,  **  I  don't  tUnk  she's  run 
away,  but  hideed,  I  Gan*t  go  after  her  so  far  as 
that.**  Amy  said  nothing  to  that,  but  made  a 
curtesy,  and  said,  "  she  believed  I  would  be  there 
agam  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  little  time.** — *^  How 
little  time,  Mrs  Amy?"  says  my  lord.  "She 
comes  next  Tuesdinr,"  says  Amy.  "  Very  well,*' 
says  my  lord,  "  I  will  call  and  sec  her  then ;"  and 
so  he  went  away. 

Accordinriy  I  came  on  the  Tuesday,  and  stayed 
a  fortnight,  but  he  came  not ;  so  I  went  back  to 
Kensington,  and  after  that  I  had  very  few  of  his 
lordship's  visits,  which  I  was  very  glnd  of,  and  in 
little  time  after  was  more  glad  of  it  than  I  was  at 
first,  and  upon  a  better  account  too. 

For  now  I  began  not  to  be  sick  of  his  lordship 
only,  but  really  I  began  to  be  sick  of  the  vice; 
and  as  I  had  good  leisure  now  to  divert  and  enjoy 
myself  m  the  world,  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  woman  to  do  that  ever  lived  in  it ;  so  I 
found  that  my  judgment  began  to  prevafl  upon 
me  to  fix  mv  delight  upon  nobler  objects  than  J 
had  formerly  done,  and  the  very  beginning  of 
this  brought  some  just  reflection  upon  me  relating 
to  things  past,  and  to  the  former  manner  of  my 
living ;  and  though  there  was  not  the  least  hint 
in  all  this  ttom  what  may  be  called  religion  or 
conscience,  and  far  from  anything  of  repentance, 
or  anvthing  that  was  akin  to  it,  especially  at  first ; 
yet  the  sense  of  things,  and  the  knowledge  I  had 
of  t6e  world,  and  the  vast  variety  of  scenes  that 
I  had  acted  my  part  in,  began  to  work  upon  my 
senses,  and  it  came  so  very  strong  upon  my  mind 
one  mondnff  when  I  had  been  lying  awake  some 
thne  in  my  bed,  as  if  somebody  had  asked  me  the 
question.  What  was  I  a  whore  for  now?    It 
occurred  naturally  upon  this  inquiry,  that  at  first 
I  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  my  circumstances, 
the  misery  of  which  the  devil  dismally  aggra- 
vated, to  draw  me  to  comply ;  for  I  confess  1  had 
strong  natural  aversions  to  the  crime  at  first, 
partly  owing  to  a  virtuous  education,  and  partly  to 
a  sense  of  religion ;  but  the  devil,  and  that  greater 
devil  of  poverty  prevailed ;  and  the  person  who 
laid  siege  to  me,  did  it  in  such  an  obliging,  and  I 
may  almost  say,  irresistible  manner,  all  still  ma- 
naged by  the  evil  spirit,  for  I  must  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  he  has  a  share  in  all  such  things,  if 
not  the  whole  management  of  them.     But,  I  say, 
it  was  carried  on  by  that  person  hi  such  an  irre- 
sistible manner,  that  (as  I  said)  when  I  related 
the  fact,  thera  was  no  withstanding  it:  these 
circumstances,  I  say,  the  devil  managed  not  only 
to  bring  me  to  oompiy,  but  he  continued  them  as 
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argumeDts  to  fortify  my  nind  againit  all  reflec- 
tions, and  to  keep  me  in  that  horrid  oourw  I  had 
engaged  in,  as  if  it  were  honest  and  UifrfiiL 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  that  now ;  this  was  a 
pretence,  and  here  was  something  to  be  said, 
though  I  acknowledge  it  ouffht  not  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  me  at  idl ;  but  I  say  to  leave  that,  all 
this  was  out  of  doors ;  the  devil  himself  could  not 
form  one  argument,  or  put  one  reason  into  my 
head  now,  that  could  serve  for  an  answer,  no,  not 
so  much  as  a  pretended  answer  to  this  qoestion. 
Why  I  should  be  a  whore  now  ? 

It  had  ibr  a  while  been  a  little  kind  of  excuse 
to  me  that  I  was  engaged  with  this  wicked  old 
lord,  and  that  I  could  not  in  honour  forsake  him ; 
but  how  ibolish  and  absurd  did  it  look  to  repeat 
the  word  honour  on  so  vile  an  occasion  ?  as  if  a 
woman  should  prostitute  her  honour  in  point  of 
honour;  horrid  inconsistency  I  Honour  called 
upon  me  to  detest  the  crime  and  the  man  too, 
and  to  have  reaiBted  all  the  attacks  which,  firom 
the  beginning,  had  been  made  upon  my  virtue ; 
and  honour,  had  it  been  consulted,  would  have 
preserved  me  honest  from  the  beginning. 


"  For  Hov  siTT  and  Hoirova  an  the  muim/' 

This,  however,  shows  us  with  what  faint  ex- 
cuses, and  with  what  trifles  we  pretend  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  and  suppress  the  attempts  of  conscience 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  agreeable  crime,  and  in  the 
possessing  those  pleasures  which  we  are  loth  to 
part  with. 

But  this  objection  would  now  serve  no  longer, 
for  my  lord  had,  in  some  sort,  broke  his  engage- 
ments (I  won*t  call  it  honour  again)  with  me,  and 
had  so  for  slighted  me  as  fairly  to  justify  my  en- 
tire quitting  of  him  now ;  and  so  as  the  objection 
was  fiilly  answered,  the  question  remained  still 
unanswered.  Why  am  1  a  whore  now?  Nor 
indeed  had  I  anything  to  say  for  myself,  even  to 
myself ;  I  could  not,  without  blushing,  as  wicked 
as  I  was,  answer,  that  I  loved  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  vice,  and  that  I  delighted  in  being  a  whore, 
as  such ;  I  sav,  I  could  not  say  this,  even  to  my- 
self^ and  all  alone,  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been 
true.  I  was  never  able  in  justice,  and  with 
truth,  to  say  I  was  so  wicked  as  that ;  bat  as 
necessity  first  debauched  me^  and  poverty  made 
me  a  whore  at  the  beginning,  so  excess  of  ava- 
rice for  getting  money,  and  excess  of  vanity,  con- 
tinued me  in  the  crime,  not  being  able  to  reist  the 
flatteries  of  great  persons;  being  called  the  finest 
woman  in  France ;  being  caressed  by  a  prince ; 
and  afterwards  I  had  pride  enough  to  expect, 
and  folly  enough  to  believe,  though  indeed  with- 
out ground,  by  a  great  monarch.  These  were 
my  baits,  these  the  chains  by  which  the  devil 
held  me  bound,  and  by  whidi  I  was  Indeed  so 
fost  held  for  any  reasonu^  that  I  was  then  mis- 
tress of  to  deliver  me  from. 

But  this  was  all  over  now,  avarice  ooukl  have 
no  pretenoe ;  I  was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  that 
fate  could  do  to  reduce  me ;  now  I  was  so  for 
from  poor,  or  the  danger  of  it,  that  I  had  50,0001. 
in  my  pocket  at  least ;  nay,  I  had  the  Inoome  of 
50,0(Xm.,  for  I  had  2,MM.  a-year  coming  in  upon 
very  good  land  security,  besides  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  which  I  kefyt  by  me 
for  ordinary  occasions,  and  besides  jewels  and 
plate,  and  goods,  vrhich  were  worth  near  6,000/. 


more ;  these  put  together,  when  I  mminsted  on 
it  all  in  my  thoughts,  as  you  may  bs  rare  I  did 
often,  added  weight  stfll  to  ths  queitkn,  u 
above,  and  it  sounded  oontinoaUy  in  my  head, 
whafs  next  ?  What  am  I  a  whore  for  now? 

It  is  true,  this  was,  as  I  say,  tddom  out  aCnj 
thoughts,  but  vet  it  made  no  impresooni  upoo 
me  of  that  kind  which  might  be  expected  from  a 
reflection  of  so  important  a  naturek  sad  which 
had  so  much  of  substance  and  terioumesi  io  it 

But,  however,  it  was  not  without  aoiae  little 
consequenoes  even  at  that  time,  and  whioh  gave 
a  little  turn  to  mv  way  of  living  at  firrt,  ai  yw 
shall  hear  in  its  fiace. 

But  one  particular  thing  intervened  headei 
this,  which  gave  me  some  uneasinen  at  thii 
time^  and  mi&  way  for  other  things  that  fol- 
lowed. I  bttve  mentioned  in  several  EUedigrei- 
sioos,  the  ooneem  I  had  upon  me  ibr  siy  chil- 
dren, and  in  what  manner  I  had  directed  that 
afiair ;  I  must  go  on  a  little  with  that  part,  m 
order  to  bring  the  sabseqaent  parts  of  my  Umj 
together. 

My  boy,  the  only  son  I  had  left  I  had  a  legil 
right  to  oall  son,  was,  as  I  have  aaid,  reamed 
from  the  unhappy  oircumstanoes  of  being  spprea- 
tioe  to  a  mechanic,  and  was  brought  up  tqwa  i 
new  foot ;  but  though  this  was  infinitely  to  bis 
advantage,  yet  it  put  him  beck  near  three  yean 
in  his  ooBiing  into  the  world,  far  he  bad  beES 
near  a  year  at  the  drudgery  be  was  first  pot  to, 
and  it  took  up  two  years  more  to  form  him  far 
what  he  had  hopes  given  him  he  ahould  hereafter 
be,  so  that  he  was  fhlly  nmeteen  years  old,  or 
rather  twenty  years,  before  he  came  to  be  patoot 
as  I  intended;  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  pat 
him  to  a  very  flourishing  Italian  merchant,  asd 
he  again  aent  him  to  Mesrina,  in  the  islando/ 
SicOy ;  and  a  littie  befora  the  juncture  I  amsof 
speaking  of,  I  had  letters  from  him,  tbit  isto 
say,  Mrs  Amy  had  letters  from  him,  fotimatiof 
that  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and  that  be  had  ao 
opportunity  to  be  taken  into  an  Bqg^  1k>o"< 
there,  on  very  good  terms,  if  his  support  ttm 
hence  might  answer  lAat  he  was  bid  to  hope 
for ;  and  so  begged  that  what  would  be  donefar 
him  might  be  so  ordered  that  be  mi^t  have  n 
for  his  present  advanoenaent,  refernag  fcr  the 
particulars  to  his  aaaster,  the  merchant  in  Loo- 
don,  whom  he  had  been  apprentice  to  here ;  woo, 
to  cut  the  story  short,  gave  suoh  a  satiafecterr 
account  of  it,  and  of  my  young  man,  to  my  luady 
and  foithftii  counsellor.  Sir  Robert  Oaytoo,  that 
I  made  no  scruple  to  pay  4,OOQ1  which  w» 
1,000<.  more  tiian  he  demanded,  orratherpro- 
poeed,  that  he  might  iiave  eucouiagement  to 
enter  into  the  world  better  than  he  espeeted. 

His  master  remitted  the  money  very&ithfoDy 
to  him,  and  finding,  by  Sr  Robert  Clayton,  that 
the  young  gentleman,  Ibr  so  he  ealled  him,  ^ 
well  sttpponed,  wrote  suoh  letters  on  hb  aeooont, 
as  gave  him  a  cx«ditat  Mesiina  equal  ia  vafamto 
the  money  itselt  ^    .. 

I  could  not  digest  H  veiTW^  that  1  ahooM 
an  tiris  while  eoneeal  myaeV  tharn  frmnmy  own 
child,  and  make  afl  tMs  fovoitr  doe,  la  his  epimoa 

to  a  stranger ;  and  yet  I  eould  not  flhd  in  ny 
heart  to  let  my  son  know  what  a  mother  he  had, 
and  what  a  life  die  lived ;  when,  at  the  mne 
time,  that  he  must  think  himadfinflnlteiyeUiged 
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to  me,  he  must  be  obliged,  if  he  wag  a  man  of 
Wrtue,  to  hate  his  mother,  and  abhor  the  way  of 
Uving,  by  which  all  the  bounty  he  enjoyed  was 
raised. 

This  if  the  reason  of  mentioning  this  part  of 
my  son's  story,  which  is  otherwise  no  ways  con- 
eerned  In  my  history,  bat  as  it  pat  me  upon 
tiiinUng  how  to  put  an  end  to  t^at  wicked  course 
1  was  b,  that  my  own  child,  when  he  should, 
afterwards  come  to  England  in  a  good  figure, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  merchant,  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  me. 

Bat  there  was  another  difficulty,  which  lay 
heavier  upon  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  was,  my 
daaghter ;  who,  as  before,  I  had  relieved  by  the 
hands  of  another  instrument,  which  Amy  had 
procured.  The  sirl,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
directed  to  put  herself  into  a  good  garb,  take 
fodgings,  and  entertain  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her, 
to  give  heradf  some  breeding,  that  Is  to  say,  to 
learn  to  dance,  and  fit  herself  to  appear  as  a 
gentlewoman;  being  made  to  hope,  that  she 
should,  sometime  or  other,  find  that  she  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  support  her  character, 
and  to  make  herself  amends  for  all  her  former 
troubles ;  she  was  only  charged  not  to  be  drawn 
into  matrimony,  till  she  was  secured  of  a  fortune 
I  that  might  assist  to  dispose  of  herself  suitable 
not  to  what  then  she  was,  but  what  she  was 
to  be. 

The  giri  was  too  sensfble  of  her  cironmstances 
not  to  give  all  possible  satisfaction  of  that  kind, 
and  indeed  she  was  mistress  of  too  much  under- 
standing not  to  see  how  much  she  should  be  ob- 
liged to  that  part  for  her  own  interest. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  but  being  well 
equipped,  and  in  every  thii^  well  set  out,  as  she 
was  directed,  sbe  came  as  I  have  related  above, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs  Amy,  and  to  tell  her  of 
her  good  fortune.  Amy  pretended  to  be  much 
surprised  at  the  alteration,  and  overjoyed  for  her 
sake,  and  began  to  treat  her  very  well,  enter- 
tained her  handsomely,  and  when  she  would  have 
gone  away  pretended  to  ask  my  leave,  and  sent 
my  coach  home  with  her ;  and,  in  short,  learning 
from  her  where  she  lodged,  which  was  in  the 
city,  Amy  promised  to  return  her  visit,  and  did 
so ;  and,  in  a  word.  Amy  and  Susan  (for  she  was 
my  own  name)  began  an  intimate  acquaintance 
together. 

There  was  an  inexpressible  difficulty  in  the 
poor  girl's  way,  or  else  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  have  forborne  discovering  myself  to  her, 
and  this  was,  her  having  been  a  servant  in  my 
particular  femily ;  and  I  could  by  no  means  think 
of  ever  letting  the  children  know  what  a  kind  of 
creature  they  owed  their  being  to,  or  giving  them 
an  occasion  to  upbraid  their  motheir  with  her 
scandalous  life,  much  less  to  justify  the  like  prac- 
tice from  my  example. 

Thus  it  was  with  me ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidering parents  always  find  it,  that  their  own 
cbDdren  are  a  restraint  to  them  in  their  worst 
courses,  when  the  sense  of  a  Superior  Power  has 
not  the  same  influence.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

There  happened,  however,  one  good  circum- 
stance in  the  case  of  this  poor  girl,  which  brought 
at>out  a  discovery  sooner  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been,  and  it  was  thus :  after  she  and  Amy 
had  been  intimate  for  some  time,  and  had  ex- 


changed several  visits,  the  girl  now  grown  A 
woman,  talking  to  Amy  of  the  gay  things  tha^ 
used  to  fall  out  when  she  was  servant  in  my 
family,  spoke  of  it  with  a  kind  of  concern,  that 
she  could  not  see  (me)  her  lady ;  and  at  last  she 
adds,  **  'twas  very  strange,  madam,*'  says  she  to 
Amy,  "  but  though  I  lived  near  two  years  in  the 
house,  I  never  saw  my  mistress  in  my  life,  except 
it  was  that  public  night  when  she  danced  in  the 
fine  Turkish  habit,  and  then  tibe  was  so  disguised 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  her  afterwards." 

.  Amy  was  glad  to  hear  this ;  but  as  she  was  a 
cunning  girl  from  the  beginning,  she  was  not  to 
l>e  bit,  and  so  she  laid  no  stress  upon  that  at 
first,  but  gave  me  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  must 
confess  it  gave  me  a  secret  joy  to  think  that  I 
was  not  known  to  her ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
that  only  accident,  I  might,  when  other  circum- 
stances made  room  ibr  it,  discover  myself  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  that  she  had  a  mother  in  a  con- 
dition fit  to  be  owned. 

It  was  a  dreadful  restraint  to  me  before,  and 
this  gave  me  some  very  sad  reflections,  and  made 
way  for  the  great  question  I  have  mentioned 
above ;  and  by  how  much  the  circumstance  was 
bitter  to,  by  so  much  the  more  agreeable  it  was 
to  understand  that  the  girl  had  never  seen  me, 
and  consequently,  did  not  know  me  again  if  she 
was  to  be  told  who  I  was. 

However,  the  next  time  she  came  to  visit  Amy 
I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  trial,  and  to  come 
into  the  room  and  let  her  see  me,  and  to  see  by 
that,  whether  she  knew  me  or  no ;  but  Amy  put 
me  by,  lest  indeed,  as  there  was  reason  enough 
to  question,  1  should  not  be  able  to  contain,  or 
forbear  discovering  myself  to  her ;  so  it  went  off 
for  that  time. 

But  both  these  circumstances,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  mentioning  them,  brought  me  to 
consider  of  the  life  I  lived,  and  to  resolve  to  put 
myself  into  some  figure  of  life,  in  which  I  might 
not  be  scandalous  to  my  own  family,  and  be  afndd 
to  make  myself  known  to  my  own  children,  who 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

There  was  another  daughter  I  had,  whioh, 
with  all  our  inquiries  we  could  not  hear  of,  high 
nor  low,  for  several  years  after  the  first  But  I 
return  to  my  own  story. 

Being  now  in  part  removed  from  my  old  sta- 
tion, I  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  retiring 
from  my  old  acquaintances,  and  consequently 
from  the  vOe  abominable  trade  I  had  driven  so 
long ;  so  that  the  door  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
particularly  opened  to  my  reformation,  if  I  had 
any  mind  to  it  in  earnest ;  but,  for  aU  that,  some 
of  my  old  friends,  as  I  used  to  call  them,  inquired 
me  out,  and  came  to  visit  me  at  Kensington,  and 
that  more  frequently  than  I  wished  they  would 
do  ;  but  it  being  once  known  where  I  was,  there 
was  no  avoiding  it,  unless  1  would  have  down- 
right refused  and  affronted  them ;  and  I  was  not 
yet  in  earnest  enough  with  my  resolutions  to  go 
that  length. 

The  best  of  it  was,  my  old  lewd  favourite^ 
whom  I  now  heartily  hated,  entirely  dro^ied 
me ;  he  came  once  to  visit  me,  but  I  caused  kaj 
to  deny  roe,  and  say  I' was  gone  out ;  she  did  a 
so  oddly  too,  that  when  his  lordship  went  away, 
he  said  coldly  to  her,  **  Well,  well,  Mrs  Amy,  1 
find  your  mistress  does  not  desire  to  be  seen ; 
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ten  her  I  won't  troable  her  any  more,"  repeating 
the  words  my  more  two  or  thiee  times  over,  just 
at  hiB  going  away. 

I  reflected  a  little  on  it  at  first,  as  unkind  to 
him,  having  had  so  many  considerable  presents 
from  him,  bat,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  sick  of  him, 
and  that  on  some  accounts,  wUch  if  I  could  suffer 
myself  to  publish  them,  would  fully  justify  my 
oooduct ;  but  that  part  of  the  story  will  not  bear 
telling,  so  I  must  leave  it  and  proceed. 

I  haid  begun  a  little,  as  I  have  said  above,  to 
reflect  upon  my  manner  of  living,  and  to  think 
of  putting  a  new  face  upon  it;  and  nothing 
moved  me  to  it  more  than  the  consideration  St 
my  having  three  children,  who  were  now  grown 
op ;  and  yet,  that  whfle  I  was  in  that  station  of 
life  I  could  not  converse  with  them,  or  make  my- 
self known  to  them ;  and  this  gave  me  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness ;  at  last  I  entered  into  a  talk 
on  this  part  of  it  with  my  woman  Amy. 

We  lived  at  Kensington,  as  I  have  said,  and 

though  1  had  done  with  my  old  wicked  L , 

as  above,  yet  I  was  frequently  visited,  as  I  said, 
by  some  others,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  began  to 
be  known  m  the  town,  not  by  name  only,  but 
my  character  too,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  one  morning  when  Amv  was  in  bed 
with  me,  and  I  had  some  of  my  dullest  thoughts 
about  me,  that  Amy  hearing  me  s^h  pretty 
often,  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well  ?  ^  Yes,  Amy, 
I  am  well  enough,**  says  I,  **  but  my  mind  is  op. 
pressed  with  heavy  thoughts,  and  has  been  so  a 
good  while ;  and  then  I  told  her  how  it  grieved 
me  that  I  could  not  make  myself  known  to  my 
own  children,  or  form  any  acquaintances  in 
theworid.— "Why  so?"  says  Amy.  "Why. 
prithee,**  says  I,  "  what  will  my  children  say  to 
themselves,  and  to  one  another,  when  they  find 
their  mother,  however  rich  she  may  be,  is  at  best 
but  a  whore,  a  common  whore?  And  as  for 
acquaintance,  prithee  Amy,  what  sober  lady,  or 
what  family  of  any  character  win  viiit  or  be  ac- 
quainted vdth  a  whore?** 

"  Why,  all  that's  true,  madam,**  says  Amy ; 
"  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  now  7^ — "  'Tis  true. 
Amy,"  said  I,  "the  thfaig  raonot  be  remedied 
now,  but  the  scandal  of  it,  i  fancy,  may  be  thrown 
off.- 

"  Truly,**  says  Amy,  "  I  don*t  see  how,  unless 
you  will  go  abroad  again,  and  live  in  some  other 
nation,  where  nobody  has  known  us,  or  seen  us, 
so  that  they  cannot  say  they  ever  saw  us  before.** 

That  very  thought  of  Amy  put  what  follows 
into  my  head ;  and  I  returned,  "  M^y,  Amy,** 
says  I,  *<  is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  shift  my  being, 
from  this  part  of  the  town,  and  go  and  live  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  or  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  be  as  entirely  concealed  as  if  I  had 
never  been  known  ?** 

"Yes,-  says  Amy,  "I  believe  it  might;  but 
then  you  must  put  off  aH  your  equipages,  and 
servants,  coaches  and  horses ;  change  your  live- 
ries, nay,  your  own  clothes,  and  if  it  was  pondble 
your  rery  face.** 

"  Well,-  says  I,  "  and  that*s  the  way.  Amy, 
and  that  Ptt  do,  and  that  forthwith ;  fbr  I  am  not 
able  toUve  hi  this  manner  any  krager."  Amy 
came  into  this  with  a  kind  of  ptoasure  particular 
to  herself;  that  is  to  say,  with  an  eagerness  not 
to  be  resisted ;  for  Amy  was  apt  to  be  predpitant  i 


in  her  motions,  and  was  for  doiqg  it  inaediBtdy. 
"  Well,**  says  I,  **  Amy,  as  soon  as  yoa  frill,  but 
what  course  must  we  take  to  do  it?  we  caaooC 
put  off  servanta  and  coach  and  horsei,  aadeveiy 
thing,  leave  off  housekeeping,  and  trsoiibnBMr- 
sdves  into  a  new  shape  allni  a mooient;  lenraats 
must  have  warning,  and  the  goods  moit  be  Mid 
oO;  and  a  thousand  things,**  and  UUi  begaa  to 
perplex  us,  and  in  particular  took  us  np  two  or 
three  days*  consideration. 

At  last.  Amy,  who  was  a  clever  maaaier  ia 
such  cases,  came  to  me  with  a  sdieme,  u  die 
caUed  it  **  I  have  found  it  out,  msdaffl,"  up 
she,  "  I  have  found  a  scheme  liow  you  ihBll,  if 
you  have  a  mii|d  to  it,  begin  and  fioiih  a  perfect, 
entire  change  of  your  figure  and  circiimitaoeei 
in  one  day,  and  shaU  be  as  much  unknown,  ms' 
dam.  In  twenty-four  hours,  as  you  woold  be  is 
so  many  years.** 

"  Come,  Amy,"  am  I,  "  let  us  bear  it,  fiw 
you  please  me  nUgfatfly  with  the  thoogfaCi  ef  if 
"  >Vhv,  then,**  says  Amy,  "  let  me  go  into  tbe 
city  this  afternoon,  and  VU  inquiro  out  tomebe- 
nest,  plafai,  sober  famfiy,  where  I  wfil  takelodf. 
ings  for  you,  as  for  a  country-gcntlewoaun  thit 
desires  to  be  hi  London  for  about  half  a  year,  and 
to  board  yourself  and  a  kinswoman,  that  if  balf 
a  aervant,  half  a  companion,  meaning  njietf; 
and  ao  agree  with  them  by  the  month. 

"  To  thia  lodging  (if  I  hit  upon  one  to  yoor 
mind)  you  may  go  to-morrow  moining  inaluMi- 
ney-eoach,  with  nobody  but  me,  and  leave  neb 
dothesand  Unen  aa  you  think  fit;  but  to  benrc 
the  plainest  you  have ;  and  then  yon  are  remond 
at  once,  vou  need  neyer  so  much  as  set  yoor 
foot  in  Uiia  houae  again  (meaning  where  wetheo 
were)  or  aee  anybSody  belonging  to  it;  ki  tbe 
meantime  TU  let  the  aervanta  know  that  yoa  are 
going  over  to  Holland  upon  extraordinary  bos- 
neas,  and  win  leave  off  yoor  equipages,  and  lo 
I'tt  give  them  wamhig,  or,  if  they  will  accept  <rf 
it,  give  them  a  month*8  wages;  and  then  I  viU 
aeU  off  your  furniture  aa  wdiaa  I  can ;  as  tojfwv 
coach,  it  is  but  having  it  new  patetedL  sad  tbe 
linhig  changed,  and  getting  new  hamess  asii 
hammerdoths,  and  vou  may  keep  it  stiQ,  or  di- 
pose  of  it  as  you  thmk  fit ;  and  only  take  care 
to  let  this  lodging  be  in  some  remote  psrtof  tbe 
town,  and  you  may  be  as  perfectly  unknown,  ai 
if  you  had  never  i^sen  in  England  in  j^oorKfis.' 

Thia  waa  Amy*a  acheme,  and  it  pleased  me  so 
well,  that  I  resolved  not  only  to  let  her  go,  bat 
was  resolved  to  go  with  her  myself;  but  Amy  put 
me  off  of  that,  becauae,  ahe  said,  she  ibeoid 
have  occasion  to  hurry  up  and  down  ao  long,tbal 
if  I  waa  with  her  it  would  rather  hinder  tbaa 
farther  her;  ao  I  waved  it. 

In  a  word.  Amy  went,  and  waa  gone  five  1od| 
houra ;  but  when  ahe  came  back,  I  could  see  bj 
her  countenance  that  her  sooceaa  had  been  nat- 
able  to  her  paina,  for  ahe  came  laughba  and 
gaping.  "  O  madam  P  aaya  ahe, "  I  havepiaafed 
you  to  the  life;*'  and  with  that,  ahe  teSsveb^ 
ahe  had  fixed  upon  a  houae  in  a  court  in  tbe  Bfi- 
nories;  that  she  was  directod  to  it  merely  by 
acddent ;  that  it  was  a  fiemale  family,  the  maiter 
of  the  houae  beinggone  to  New  Englnd,aDdfi»i 
the  woman  had  four  chfidren,  kept  two  maidii 
and  lived  very  handaomdy,  but  wanted  ooapsnT 


to  divert  her;  and  that  on  that  very  account 
■he  had  agreed  to  take  boarders. 

Amy  a^eed  Ibr  a  good  handsome  price,  because 
she  was  resolved  I  shoald  be  used  well ;  so  she 
bargained  to  give  her  dU  for  the  half  year,  and 
SOL  if  we  took  amaid,  leaving  that  to  my  choice; 
and  that  we  might  be  satisfied  we  shoald  meet 
with  nothing  very  gay,  the  people  were  Quakers, 
and  I  liked  them  the  better. 

I  was  so  pleased  that  I  resolved  to  go  with  Amy 
the  next  dav  to  see  the  lodgings,  and  to  see  the 
woman  of  the  house,  and  see  how  I  liked  them ; 
but  if  I  was  pleased  with  the  general,  I  was  much 
more  pleased  with  the  particulars ;  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman, I  must  call  her  so,  though  she  was  a 
Quaker,  was  a  most  courteous,  obligmg,  mannerly 
perMu ;  perfectly  well-bred,  and  perfectly  welU 
hamoured,  and  in  short,  the  most  agreeable  con- 
versation that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  which  was 
worth  an,  so  grave,  and  yet  so  pleasant  and  so 
merry,  that  'tis  scarce  possible  for  me  to  express 
how  I  was  pleased  and  delighted  with  her  com- 
pany ;  and  particularly.  I  was  so  pleased  that  1 
would  go  nway  no  more ;  so  I  e^en  took  up  my 
lodging  there  the  very  first  night 

hi  the  meantime,  though  it  took  up  Amy 
almost  a  month  so  entirely,  to  put  off  all  the 
appearances  of  housekeeping,  as  above,  it  need 
take  me  up  no  time  to  relate  it ;  *tis  enough  to 
say,  that  Amy  quitted  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  came  pack  and  package  to  me,  and  here  we 
took  up  our  abode. 

I  was  now  in  a  perfect  retreat  indeed ;  remote 
from  the  eyes  of  all  that  ever  had  seen  me,  and  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  ever  being  seen  or  heard 
of  by  any  of  the  gang  that  used  to  follow  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  among  the  mountains  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  for  when  did  a  blue  garter,  or  a  coach- 
and-siz,  come  into  a  little  narrow  passage  in  the 
Minorln,  or  Goodman's  fields?  And  as  there 
was  no  fear  of  them,  so  I  really  had  no  desire 
to  see  them,  or  so  much  as  to  hear  fh>m  them 
any  more  as  long  as  I  lived. 

I  seemed  in  a  little  hurry  while  Amy  came  and 
went  so  every  day  at  first ;  but  when  that  was 
over  I  lived  here  perfectly  retired,  and  with  a 
most  pleasant  and  agreeable  lady ;  I  must  call 
her  so,  for  though  a  Quaker,  she  had  a  fiill  share 
of  good  breeding  sufficient  to  her  if  she  had  been 
a  duchess ;  in  a  word,  she  was  the  most  agreeable 
creature  in  her  conversation,  as  I  said  before, 
that  erer  I  met  witlL 

I  pretended,  after  I  had  been  there  some  time, 
to  be  extremelv  in  love  with  the  dress  of  the 
Quakers,  and  this  pleased  her  so  much,  that  she 
would  needs  dress  me  up  one  day  in  a  suit  of  her 
own  clothes;  but  my  real  design  was,  to  see 
whether  it  would  pass  upon  me  for  a  disguise. 

Amy  was  struck  with  the  novelty,  though  I 
had  not  mentioned  my  design  to  her,  and  when 
the  Quaker  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  says  Amy, 
■*  I  guess  your  meanfaig;  it  is  a  perfect  disguise  to 
you ;  why  you  look  quite  another  body,  1  should 
not  have  known  you  myself;  nay,**  says  Amy, 
•^  more  than  that,  it  makes  you  look  ten  years 
younger  than  yon  did'* 

N<2liing  could  please  me  better  than  that,  and 
when  Amy  repeated  it,  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  that 
I  adied  my  Quaker  ( 1  won*t  call  her  landlady,  'tis 


indeed  too  coarse  a  word  for  her,  and  she  de- 
served a  much  better)  I  say,  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  sell  it ;  I  told  her  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  that 
I  would  ffive  her  enough  to  buy  her  a  better 
suit ;  she  declined  it  at  first,  but  I  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  chiefly  in  good  manners,  because  I 
should  not  dishonour  myself,  as  she  called  it,  to 
put  on  her  old  clothes;  but  if  I  pleased  to  accept 
of  them,  she  would  give  me  them  for  my  dress- 
ing-clothes, and  go  with  me,  and  buy  a  suit  for 
me,  that  might  be  better  worth  my  wearing. 

But  as  I  conversed  in  a  very  frank  open  man- 
ner with  her,  I  bid  her  do  the  like  with  me; 
that  I  made  no  scruple  of  such  things,  but  that 
if  she  would  let  me  have  them  I  would  satisfy 
her ;  so  she  let  me  know  what  they  oost,  and  to 
make  her  amends,  I  gave  her  three  guineas  more 
than  they  cost  her. 

This  good  (though  unhappy)  Quaker  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  had  a  bad  husband,  and  he 
was  gone  beyond  sea ;  she  had  a  good  house  and 
well-fumished,  and  had  some  jointure  of  her  own 
estate,  which  supported  her  and  her  children,  so 
that  she  did  not  want ;  but  she  was  not  above 
such  a  help,  as  my  being  there  was  to  her ;  so 
she  was  as  glad  of  me  as  I  was  of  her. 

However,  as  I  knew  there  was  no  way  to  fix 
thu  new  acquaintance  like  making  myself  a  friend 
to  her,  I  bf^an  with  making  her  some  handsome 
presents,  and  the  like  to  her  children.  And 
first,  opening  my  bundles  one  day  in  my  chamber, 
I  heard  her  in  another  room,  and  called  her  in 
with  a  kind  of  familiar  way ;  there  I  showed  her 
some  of  my  fine  clothes,  and  having  among  the 
rest  of  my  things  a  piece  of  very  fine  new  holland, 
which  I  had  bought  a  little  before,  worth  about 
98.  an  ell,  I  pulled  it  out,  "  Here,  my  friend," 
says  I,  '^  I  will  make  you  a  present,  if  you  wUl 
accept  of  it  ;*'  and  with  that  I  laid  the  piece  of 
hoUand  in  her  lap. 

I  could  see  she  was  surprised,  and  that  she 
could  hardly  speak.  *'  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 
says  she;  "indeed,  I  cannot  have  the  fiice  to 
accept  so  fine  a  present  as  this  ;**  adding,  **  'tis 
fit  for  thy  own  use,  but  *tis  above  my  wear, 
indeed."  1  thought  she  had  meant  she  must 
not  wear  it  so  fine,  because  she  was  a  Quaker ;  so 
I  returned,  "Why,  do  not  you  Quakers  wear  fine 
linen  neither?'*  —  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "we  wear 
fine  linen  when  we  can  fliTord  it,  but  this  is  too 
good  for  me."  However,  I  made  her  take  it,  and 
she  was  very  thankful  too;  but  my  end  was 
answered  another  way,  for  by  this  I  engaged  her 
so,  that  as  I  found  her  a  woman  of  understanding, 
and  of  honesty  too,  I  might,  upon  any  occasion, 
have  a  confidence  in  her,  which  was,  indeed,  I 
what  I  very  much  wanted. 

By  accustoming  myself  to  converse  with  her, 
I  had  not  only  learned  to  dress  like  a  Quaker, 
but  so  used  myself  to  thee  and  thou,  that  I  talked 
like  a  Quaker  too,  as  ready  and  naturally  as  if  1 
hod  been  bom  among  them ;  and,  in  a  word,  I 
passed  for  a  Quaker  among  all  people  that  did 
not  know  me.  1  went  but  little  abroad,  but  I 
was  so  used  to  a  coach,  that  I  knew  not  how 
well  to  go  without  one;  besides,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  farther  disguise  to  me,  so  I  told  my 
Quaker  friend  one  day,  that  I  thought  I  lived  too 
close,  that  I  wanted  air ;  she  proposed  takhig  a 
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hackney-coach  soidiKthnea,  or  a  boat ;  but  1  told 
her  I  had  always  bad  a  coach  of  my  own  till 
now,  and  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  have  one 
again. 

She  seemed  to  tUnk  ft  strange  at  first,  oonsi- 
daring  how  close  I  lived,  but  had  nothing  to  say 
when  she  fbond  I  did  not  value  the  expense ;  so, 
in  short,  I  resolved  I  would  have  a  ooach. 
When  we  came  to  talk  of  equinages,  she  extolled 
the  having  all  things  plain.  I  said  so  too ;  so  I 
left  it  to  her  direction,  and  a  coachmaker  was 
sent  for,  and  he  provided  me  a  plain  coach,  no 
gilding  or  painting,  Uned  with  a  Ught  grey  doth, 
and  my  coachman  had  a  ooat  of  the  same,  and 
no  lace  on  his  hat. 

When  all  was  ready  I  dressed  myself  in  the 
dress  1  bought  of  her,  and  said,  **  Come,  111  be  a 
Quaker  to  day,  and  you  and  111  go  abroad,** 
which  we  did }  and  there  was  not  a  Quaker  in 
the  town  that  looked  less  like  a  counterfeit  than 
I  did.  But  all  this  was  my  particular  plot,  to  be 
the  more  completely  concealed,  and  that  I  might 
depend  upon  being  not  known,  and  yet  need  not 
be  confined  like  a  prisoner  and  be  always  in  fear ; 
so  that  all  the  rest  was  grimace. 

We  lived  there  very  easy  and  auiet,  and  yet  I 
cannot  sav  I  was  so  in  my  mind ;  I  was  like  a 
fish  out  of  water ;  I  was  as  gay,  and  as  young  in 
my  disposition,  as  I  was  at  five-and-twenty ;  and 
as  I  bad  alwavs  been  courted,  flattered,  and  used 
to  love  it,  so  1  missed  it  in  my  conversation ;  and 
this  put  me  many  times  upon  looking  back  upon 
things  past. 

I  haa  very  few  moments  in  my  life  which,  in 
tlieir  reflection,  afibrded  me  anything  but  regret ; 
but  of  all  the  foolish  actions  I  had  to  look  back 
upon  in  my  life,  none  looked  so  preposterous, 
and  so  like  distraction,  nor  left  so  much  melan- 
choly  on  my  mind,  as  my  parting  with  mv  fHend, 
the  merchant  of  Paris,  and  the  refusing  him 
upon  such  honourable  and  just  conditions  as  he 
had  offered ;  and  though  on  his  just  (which  I 
called  unkind^  rejecting  my  invitation  to  come  to 
him  again,  1  nad  lookeid  on  him  with  some  dis- 
gust, yet  now  my  mind  run  upon  him  conti- 
nually, and  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  my  reftising 
him,  and  I  could  never  be  satisfied  about  him ;  1 
flattered  myself  that  if  I  could  see  him,  I  could 
yet  master  him,  and  that  he  would  presently 
forget  all  that  had  passed  that  might  be  thought 
unkind ;  but  as  there  was  no  room  to  ima^^e 
anything  like  that  to  be  possible,  I  threw  those 
thoughts  off  again  as  much  as  I  could. 

However,  they  continually  returned,  and  I  had 
no  rest  night  or  day  for  thinking  of  him,  whom  I 
had  forgot  above  eleven  years.  I  told  Amy  of 
it,  and  we  talked  it  over  sometimes  in  bed,  al- 
niost  whole  nights  together.  At  last  Amv  started 
a  thing  of  her  own  head,  which  put  it  m  a  way 
of  management,  though  a  wild  one  too.  '*  You 
are  uneasy,  madam,**  says  she,  **  about  this  Mr 
,  the  merchant  at  Paris ;  come,**  says  she, 
••If  youll  give  me  leave,  1*11  go  over  and  see 
what's  become  of  him.** 

**  Not  for  ten  thousand  pounds,**  said  I ;  '*  no, 
nor  if  you  met  him  in  the  street,  not  to  offer  to 
speak  to  him  on  my  account." — **  No,*'  says  Amy, 
**  I  would  not  speak  to  him  at  all,  or  if  I  did,  1 
warrant  you  it  shall  not  look  to  be  on  your 
'ccoimt ;  T  win  only  inquire  after  him,  and  if  he 


Is  in  being,  you  shall  beer  of  him ;  if  aaC.  yon 
shall  hear  of  him  still,  and  that  racy  be  ewMsgh." 

**  Why,"  says  I,  "if  you  wiU  promise  me  not 
to  enter  Into  anyttdng  relatbg  to  ne  with  tain^ 
not  to  begin  any  disooane  al  all,  mileas  he  bsgiiis 
it  with  you,  I  could  ehnoit  be  pemiaded  to  let 
you  go  iad  try." 

Amv  promfaed  me  ell  that  I  deeired;  utd,  in 
a  word,  to  cut  the  stoiy  short,  I  let  her  go  t  but 
tied  her  up  to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  wna 
almost  impossible  her  gomg  could  signify  any- 
thing ;  ena  had  she  intended  to  obecm  them* 
she  inight  as  well  have  staid  at  home  as  have 
gone ;  for  I  chaiged  her,  IT  she  came  to  see  hini» 
she  should  not  so  much  as  take  notice  that  she 
knew  him  a^ain;  and  If  he  spoke  to  her,  she 
should  tell  hun  she  was  come  away  fttnn  me  « 
great  many  years  ago,  and  knew  nothing  what 
was  become  of  me ;  that  she  had  been  come  over 
to  France  six  years  ago,  and  was  married  there^ 
and  lived  at  Calais,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Amy  promised  me  nothing,  indeed,  for,  at  she 
said,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  resolve  what 
would  be  fit  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  til]  she  was 
there  upon  the  spot,  and  had  found  out  the  gen* 
tleman  or  heard  of  him;  but  that  then,  if  I 
would  trust  her,  as  I  hiul  always  done,  she 
would  answer  for  it  that  she  would  do  nothing 
but  what  should  be  for  my  Interest,  and  what 
she  would  hope  I  should  be  very  w^  pleased 
with. 

With  this  general  commission.  Amy,  notwith- 
standing  she  had  been  so  frightened  at  the  sea, 
ventured  her  carcass  once  more  by  water,  snd 
away  she  goes  to  Prance ;  she  had  foor  articles 
of  confidence  in  charge  to  inquire  after  for  me, 
and,  as  1  found  by  her,  she  had  one  for  herself; 
I  say,  four  for  me,  because,  though  her  fiivt  and 
principal  errand  was  to  inform  henielf  of  the  Doteb 
merchant,  yet  I  gave  her  In  charge  to  Inquire, 
second,  after  my  husband,  whom  I  left  a  trooper 
in  the  rens  d'armes ;  third,  after  that  rogue  of  a 
Jew,  whose  very  name  I  hated,  and  of  whose 
face  I  had  such  a  frigfatfol  idea,  that  Satan  him- 
self  could  not  counterfeit  a  worse ;  and,  lastly, 
after  my  foreign  prince.  And  she  dischaiged 
herself  very  well  of  them  all,  though  not  so  suc- 
cessfully as  I  wished. 

Amv  had  a  very  good  passage  over  the  asa, 
and  I  had  a  letter  frmn  her,  from  Calaia,  In  tliree 
days  after  she  went  from  London.  When  she 
came  to  Paris,  she  wrote  me  an  aeoount,  that  as 
to  her  first  and  most  important  inquiry,  wl^ 
was  after  the  Dutch  merchant ;  her  accoont  was, 
that  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  lived  three  years 
there,  and,  quitting  that  city,  went  to  live  at 
Rouen :  so  away  goes  Amy  for  Ronea. 

But  as  she  was  going  to  bespeak  a  place  in 
the  ooach  to  Rouen,  she  meets  very  aocidentaDy 
in  the  street  with  her  gentleman,  as  she  called 

him ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  Prince  de %  gen> 

tleman,  who  had  been  her  favourite,  aa  above. 

You  may  be  sure  there  were  several  other 
kind  things  happened  between  Amy  and  him,  as 
you  shall  hear  afterwards:  but  the  two  main 
things  were,  first,  that  Amy  inquired  abont  his 
lord,  and  had  a  fiill  account  of  hhn,  of  which 
presently;  and,  in  the  next  phoe^  tellii^  him 
whither  she  was  going,  and  for  what.  He  hade 
her  nrrt  go  yet,  for  that  he  would  have  a  parti- 


eiilar  account  ol  li  th^  ^ext  dav  fipom  a  merchant 
that  knew  him ;  and  acdbrdingly  he  brought  her 
word  the  next  day,  that  he  had  been  for  six 
years  before  that  gone  for  Holland,  and  that  he 
Uved  thero  atiU. 

Thia,  I  Wf  waa  the  first  news  from  Amy  for 
some  time,  I  mean  about  my  merchant.  In  the 
mean  time  Amy,  as  I  have  said,  inquired  about 
the  other  persons  she  had  in  her  mstructions. 
As  for  the  prince,  the  gentleman  told  her  he  was 
gone  into  Germany,  where  his  estate  lay,  and 
that  he  lived  there }  that  he  had  made  great  in- 
quiiy  after  me ;  that  he  (his  gentleman)  had  made 
<dl  the  search  he  had  been  able  for  me.  but  that 
he  conld  not  hear  of  me ;  that  he  believed,  if  his 
lord  had  known  I  had  been  in  England,  he  would 
have  gone  over  to  me;  but  that,  after  long 
Inquiry,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  over ;  but  that 
he  verily  believed,  if  he  could  have  found  me,  he 
wonld  have  married  me ;  and  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely conoemed  that  he  could  hear  nothing 
of  me. 

I  was  not  at  an  satisfied  with  Amy's  account, 
but  ordered  her  to  go  to  Rooeo  herself;  which 
she  did,  and  there  wuh  much  difficulty  (the  per- 
son she  waa  directed  to  being  dead),  1  say,  with 
much  diificulty,  she  came  to  be  informed  that 
my  merchant  had  lived  there  two  years,  or 
something  more;  but  that  having  met  with  a 
very  great  misfortune,  he  had  gone  back  to  Hol- 
land, as  the  French  merchant  said,  where  he 
staid  two  years ;  but  with  this  addition,  viz.  that 
he  came  back  again  to  Rouen,  and  lived  in  good 
reputation  there  another  year ;  and  afterwards, 
be  was  gone  to  England,  and  that  he  lived  in 
London.  But  Amy  could  by  no  means  learn' 
bow  to  write  to  him  there,  till,  by  great  acci- 
dent, an  old  Dutch  skipper,  who  had  formerly 
served  him,  coming  to  Rouen,  Amy  was  told  of 
it ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  lodged  in  St  Lau- 
rence Pountney  lane,  in  London,  but  was  to  be 
seen  every  day  upon  the  Exchange,  in  the 
French  walk. 

This  Amy  thought  it  was  time  enough  to  tell 
me  of  when  she  came  over ;  and  besides,  she  did 
not  find  this  Dutch  skipper  till  she  had  spent 
four  or  five  months,  and  been  again  at  Paris, 
and  then  come  back  to  Rouen  for  farther  infor- 
mation. But  in  the  mean  time  she  wrote  me 
from  Paris,  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  by  any 
means ;  that  he  had  been  gone  from  Paris  seven 
or  eight  years ;  that  she  was  told  that  he  had 
lived  %t  'Rouen,  and  she  was  a  going  thither  to 
inquire,  but  that  she  had  heard  afterwards  that 
he  was  gone  also  from  thence  to  Holland,  so  she 
did  not  go. 

This,  I  say,  was  Amy*s  first  account;  and 
I,  not  satisfied  with  it,  had  sent  her  an  order  to 
go  to  Rouen,  to  inquire  there  also,  as  above. 

While  this  was  negodating,  and  I  received 
these  accounts  from  Amy  at  several  times,  a 
strange  adventure  happened  to  me,  which  I  must 
mention  just  here ;  I  had  been  abroad  to  take 
the  air,  as  usual,  with  my  Quaker  as  far  as' 
Epping  Forest,  and  we  were  driving  back  to- 
wards London,  when  on  the  road  between  Bow 
and  Mile  End,  two  gentlemen  on  horseback 
came  riding  by,  having  overtaken  the  coach  and 
passed  it,  and  went  forward  towards  London. 

They  did  not  ride  apacca  though  they  passed 


the  coach,  for  we  went  very  softly,  nor  did  they 
look  into  the  coach  at  all,  but  rode  side  by  side, 
earnestly  talking  to  one  another,  and  inclining 
their  faces  side-ways  a  little  towards  one  another, 
he  that  went  nearest  the  coach,  with  his  face 
from  it,  and  he  that  was  farthest  from  the  coach, 
with  his  face  towards  it,  and  passing  in  the  very 
next  tract  to  the  coach,  I  could  hear  them  talk 
Dutch  very  distinctly;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  confusion  I  was  in,  when  I  plainly 
saw  that  the  farthest  of  the  two,  him  whose  fiice 
looked  towards  the  coach,  was  my  friend,  the 
Dutch  merchant  of  Paris. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  conceal  my  disorder 
from  my  friend  the  Quaker  I  would  have  done 
it,  but  I  found  that  she  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  such  things  not  to  take  the  hint.  '*  Dost 
thou  understand  Dutch?*'  said  she.  "Why?** 
said  L  "  Why,**  says  she,  **  it  b  easy  to  suppose 
that  thou  art  a  little  concerned  at  somewhat 
those  men  say ;  I  suppose  they  are  talking  of 
thee.'*  **  Indeed,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  **  mou 
art  mistaken  this  tune,  for  I  know  very  well  what 
they  are  talking  of,  but  it  is  all  about  ships  and 
trading  afiairs."  "Well,"  says  she,  "then  one 
of  them  is  a  man  friend  of  thine,  or  somewhat 
is  the  case ;  for  though  thy  tongue  will  not  con- 
fess it,  thy  face  does." 

I  WHS  going  to  have  told  a  bold  lie,  and  said  I 
knew  nothing  of  them,  but  I  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  it,  so  I  said,  "  Indeed,  I  think  I 
know  the  farthest  of  them ;  but  I  have  neither 
spoken  to  him,  or  so  much  as  seen  him  for  above 
eleven  years.'*  "Well,  then,"  says  she,  "thou 
hast  seen  him  with  more  than  common  eyes 
when  thou  didst  see  him ;  or  else  seeing  him 
now  would  not  be  such  a  surprise  to  tiiee.*' 
"  Indeed,**  said  I,  "it  is  true  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  just  now,  for  I  thought  he 
had  been  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  never  saw  him  in  Eng- 
land  hi  my  life.'*  "  Well,  then,  it  is  the  more 
likely  he  is  come  over  now  on  purpose  to  seek 
thee."  "  No,  no,"  said  I,  "  knight  errantry  is 
over,  women  are  not  so  hard  to  come  at,  that 
men  should  not  be  able  to  please  themselves 
without  running  from  one  kingdom  to  another.*' 
"  Well,  well,"  says  she,  "  I  would  have  him  see 
thee  for  all  that,  as  plainly  as  thou  hast  seen 
him."  "  No,  but  he  sha'n't,**  says  I,  "  for  I  am 
sure  he  don't  know  me  hi  this  dress,  and  1*11 
take  care  he  sha'n*t  see  my  foce,  if  I  can  help  it ;" 
so  I  held  up  my  fan  before  my  face,  and  she  saw 
me  resolute  in  that,  so  she  pressed  me  no  forther. 

We  had  several  discourses  upon  the  subject, 
but  stfll  I  let  her  know  I  was  resolved  he  should 
not  know  me ;  but,  at  last,  I  confessed  so  much, 
that  though  I  would  not  let  him  know  who  I 
was,  or  where  I  lived,  I  did  not  care  if  I  knew 
where  he  lived,  and  how  I  might  inquire  about 
him.  She  took  the  hint  immedii^ly,  and  her 
servant  being  behind  the  coach,  she  called  him 
to  the  coach-side,  and  bade  him  keep  his  eye 
upon  that  gentleman,  and  as  soon  as  the  coach 
came  to  the  end  of  Whitechapel,  he  should  get 
down,  and  follow  him  closely,  so  as  to  see  where 
he  put  up  his  horse,  and  then  to  go  into  the  inn 
and  inouire,  if  he  could»  who  he  was  and  where 
he  livea« 

The  fellow  followed  diligently  to  the  gate  of 
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M  ion  in  Biihopigate  ttnet,  and  seeing  him  go 
in,  made  no  doubt  but  h«  haid  him  fait,  but  was 
confounded  when,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  Snn 
was  a  thorottghfiure  into  another  street,  and  that 
the  two  genUemen  had  only  rode  through  the 
imi,  as  the  way  to  the  street  where  they  were 
going,  and  sot  in  short,  came  back  no  wiser  than 
he  went. 

My  kind  Quaker  was  mora  vexed  at  the  disap- 
pointment, at  least  apparently  so,  than  I  was ; 
and  addng  the  fellow  if  tie  was  sura  he  knew  the 
gentleman  again  if  be  saw  him,  the  fellow  said, 
**  He  had  followed  him  so  dose,  and  took  so  much 
notice  of  him,  in  order  to  do  his  errand  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  that  he  was  very  sura  ho 
should  know  him  again;  and  that  beskies,  he 
was  sura  he  should  know  faJs  horse.*' 

This  part  was,  indeed,  Ukdy  enough ;  and  the 
kind  Quaker,  without  tc^ng  me  anything  of  the 
matter,  caused  her  man  to  place  himself  just  at 
the  comer  of  Whitechapel  church  wall  every  Sa- 
turday in  the  afternoon,  that  being  the  dav  when 
the  citisens  chiefly  ride  abroad  to  take  the  air ; 
and  thera  to  watdi  all  the  aftenoon  and  look 
Ibr  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  Saturday  that  her  man 
came,  with  a  great  deal  of  loy,  and  gave  her  an 
account  that  he  had  found  out  (he  gentleman ; 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  bat  a  Franch  mer- 
chant ;  that  he  came  from  Rouen,  and  his  name 

was ,  and  that  he  lodged  at  Mr ^*8, 

on  Laurence  Pountney  hill.  I  was  surprised, 
you  may  be  sura,  when  she  came  and  totd  me 
one  evening  all  the  particulars,  except  that  of 
having  set  her  man  to  watch.  **  I  nave  found 
oat  thy  Dutch  friend,*'  says  she, «'  and  can  tell 
thee  how  to  find  him  too.**  I  coloured  again  as 
red  as  fire.  **  Then  thou  hast  dealt  with  the 
evil  one,  ftiend,"  said  I,  very  gravely. — **  No, 
no," says  she,  "I  have  no  fomiUar;  but,  1  tell 
thee,  I  have  found  him  for  thee,  and  his  name  is 
so  and  so,  and  he  lives  as  above  recited.** 

I  was  surprised  again  at  this,  not  being  able  to 
imagine  how  she  should  come  to  know  all  this. 
However,  to  put  me  out  of  pain,  she  told  me 
what  she  had  done.  *«  Well,**  said  I,  « thou  art 
very  kind,  but  this  is  not  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I 
know  it,  tis  only  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  for  I 
•hall  not  send  to  hhn  upon  any  account.**—*'  Be 
that  as  thou  wilt,**  says  she;  "besides,**  added 
the,  ■*  thou  art  in  the  right  to  say  so  to  me,  for 
why  should  I  be  trusted  with  it?  though  if  I 
wera,  I  asBura  thee  I  should  not  betray  thee.**— 
'*  That  hi  very  kind,"  said  I,  <*  and  1  believe 
thee ;  and  assura  thyself,  if  I  do  send  to  him, 
thou  Shalt  know  it,  and  be  trusted  with  it  too.* 

During  this  interval  of  five  weeks  I  suffered 
a  hundred  thousand  perplexities  of  mind.  I  was 
thoroughly  conrincea  I  was  right  as  to  the  per- 
son, that  it  was  the  man :  I  knew  him  so  well, 
ond  saw  hhn  so  plain,  I  could  not  be  deceived. 
I  drove  out  again  in  the  coach  (on  pretence  of 
air)  almost  every  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him 
again,  but  was  never  so  lucky  as  to  see  him; 
and  now  I  had  made  the  discovery,  I  was  as  for 
to  seek  what  measures  to  take  as  I  was  befora. 

To  send  to  him,  or  speak  to  Urn  first,  if  1 
should  see  hhn,  so  as  to  be  known  to  him,  that  I 
resolved  not  to  do.  If  I  died  for  it ;  to  watch  bun 
about  his  lodging,  that  was  as  much  below  my 


spirit  as  the  other ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  W3s  at 
a  perfect  loss  how  to  act,  or  what  to  do. 

At  length  came  Amy's  letter,  with  the  Ivt 
account  which  she  had  at  Rouen,  from  the 
Dutch  skipper,  which,  confirming  the  other,  left 
me  out  of  doubt  that  this  was  my  man;  but 
still,  no  human  inventkm  could  hibig  me  to  the 
speech  of  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  wovAA  suit 
with  my  resolutions ;  for,  after  all,  bow  did  I 
know  what  his  circumstances  were?  whether 
married  or  single  ?  and  if  he  had  a  wife,  I  koew 
he  was  so  honest  aman,  he  would  not  lo  much  u 
converse  with  me,  or  so  mudi  as  know  me,  if  be 
met  me  in  the  street 

In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  entirely  neglected 
me,  which,  in  short,  is  the  worst  way  of  digbting 
a  woman,  and  had  given  no  answer  to  mj  let- 
ters, I  did  not  know  but  he  might  be  the  tame 
man  still ;  so  I  resolved,  that  I  oould  do  nothiog 
in  it,  unless  some  fairer  opportunity  prefentei 
which  might  make  my  way  clearer  to  me;  for  I 
was  determined  he  should  have  no  room  to  pat 
any  mora  slights  upon  me. 

m  these  thoughts  I  passed  away  near  three 
months ;  till  at  last,  being  fanpotient,  I  resoired 
to  send  for  Amy  to  come  over,  and  tdl  her  bov 
things  stood,  and  that  I  would  do  nothing  tfll 
she  came.  Amy,  in  answer,  sent  me  word  she 
would  come  away  with  sJI  speed,  bat  begged  of 
me  that  I  would  enter  into  no  engagement  with 
him,  or  anybody,  tffl  die  arrived ;  but  still  keep- 
ing  me  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  thing  itself  which 
she  had  to  say,  at  which  I  was  heartily  Tried, 
for  many  reasons. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  traasacthig, 
and  letten  and  answera  passed  between  Aaij 
and  I  a  little  slower  than  usual,  at  which  I  wis 
not  so  well  pleased  as  I  used  to  be  with  Amft 
dispatch ;  I  say,  in  this  time  the  foUowmg  mc^ 
opened. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  my 
friendly  Quaker  and  I  sitting  in  her  chamber  ap 
stairs,  and  very  cheerfiil,  chatting  together  (for 
she  was  the  best  company  in  the  woridX  ^^ 
somebody  ringing  hastuy  at  the  door,  and  no  ser- 
vant just  then  in  the  way,  i^e  ran  down  herself  to 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  appears,  with  a  foot- 
man attending,  and  making  some  apologies,  which 
she  did  not  thoroughly  understand,  he  speaking 
but  broken  English ;  ne  asked  to  spesk  wiih  me, 
by  the  veiy  same  name  that  I  went  by  io  ^ 
house,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  name  that 
he  had  known  me  by. 

She,  with  very  civil  language,  in  her  «iy. 
brought  him  into  a  very  handsome  parlour  below 
stairs,  and  said  she  would  go  and  see  whether 
the  person  who  lodged  in  her  house  owned  that 
name,  and  he  should  hear  forther. 

1  was  a  little  surprised,  even  before  I  knew 
anything  of  who  it  was,  my  mind  foreboding  the 
thing  as  it  happened  (whence  that  arises,  let  the 
nativalists  explain  to  us) ;  but  1  was  fHgfateoei 
and  roady  to  die,  when  my  Quaker  came  up  aO 

Sy  and  crowing.  "  There,**  says  she,  **  i»  the 
utch  French  merohant  come  to  see  thet"  1 
could  not  speak  one  word  to  her,  nor  stir  off  07 
chair,  but  sat  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  She 
talked  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  me,  M 
they  made  no  Impression  dn  me;  at  last  she 
pulled  me  and  teased  me,  "  Come,  oome,"  si^ 
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she, "  be  tbvtelA  and  route  up,  I  muit  go  down 
again  to  hum;  what  ihall  I  lay  to  him?** — 
*'  Say,**  mid  I»  **  that  you  have  no  luch  body  in 
the  nouse.'*-^*'That  I  cannot  do»**  lays  the, 
**  because  it  it  not  the  truth ;  besides,  I  have 
owned  thou  art  above;  come,  come,  go  down 
with  me.** — *'  Not  for  a  thoutand  guineat,"  taid  I. 
_"  Wen,"  sayi  the,  "  I*U  go  and  tell  him  thou 
wilt  come  quickly.**  So,  without  giving  me  time 
to  answer  her,  away  the  goet. 

A  million  of  thougfatt  circulated  in  my  head 
while  she  was  gone^  and  what  to  do  1  oould  not 
tell ;  I  saw  no  remedy  but  I  mutt  speak  with 
him,  but  would  have  given  5001  to  have  thunned 
it ;  yet  had  I  thunned  it,  perhapt  then  I  would 
have  given  SOOL  again  that  I  had  teen  hbn, 
Thut  iluctoatinff  amd  unconeluding  were   my 
thougbtt,  what  f  to  eametty  deaired   I  declined 
when  it  oflcred  itself;  and  what  now  I  pretended 
to  decline,  wat  nothing  but  what  I  had  been  at 
the  expente  of  401  or  SOL  to  tend  Amy  to  France 
ibr ;  and  even  without  any  view,  or  indeed  any 
rational  expectation  of  bringing  it  to  pais ;  and 
what  for  half  a  year  before  1  wat  to  uneasv 
about  that  I  could  not  be  quiet  night  or  day,  till 
Amy  proposed  to  go  over  to  inquire  after  him. 
fai  short,  my  thoughts  were  all  confused,  and  in 
the  utmost  disorder.    I  had  once  refuted  and  re- 
jected him,  and  I  repented  it  heartily ;  then  I 
had  taken  ill  bit  tflence,  and  in  my  mind  rejected 
him  again,  but  had  repented  that  too.     Now  I 
had  stooped  to  low  at  to  tend  after  him  into 
France,  which  if  he  had  known,  perhaps,  be  had 
never  come  after  me ;  and  thoulci  I  reject  him  a 
third  time  I    On  the  other  hand,  he  had  re- 
pented too  in  hit  turn,  perhaps,  and  not  knowing 
how  I  had  acted  either  in  ttooping  to  tend  in 
search  after  him,  or  in  the  wickeder  part  of  my 
life,  wat  come  over  hither  to  teek  me  again ;  and 
I  might  take  him,  perhaps,  with  the  tame  ad- 
vantaget  at  I  might  have  done  before,  and  would 
I  now  be  backward  to  tee  him !    Well,  while  I 
wat  in  thit  hurry,  my  Mend  the  Quaker  comet 
up  again,  and  peroetiong  the  conftition  1  wat  in, 
the  runt  to  her  dotet,  and  fetched  me  a  little 
pleasant  cordial,  but  I  would  not  tatte  it.    **  O.** 
says  she,  **  I  onderttand  thee,  be  not  uneaty,  1*11 
give  thee  tomething  thaU  take  off  all  the  smell  of 
it ;  if  be  kittes  thee  a  thousand  timet,  he  thall  be  no 
wiser.**  I  thought  with  mytelf,  thou  art  perfectly 
acquainted  with  affairs  of  thit  nature,  I  think  you 
most  govern  me  now,  to  I  began  to  incline  to  go 
down  with  her ;  upon  that  I  took  the  cordjal, 
and  she  gave  mo  a  kind  of  tpiey  preserve  after  it, 
whose  flavour  was  to  strong,  and  yet  to  deli- 
ciooaiy  pleasant,  that  it  would  dieat  the  nici^t 
smelling,  and  it  left  not  the  least  taint  of  the 
cordial  on  the  breath. 

Wen,  after  this  (though  with  tome  hetitatioo 
ttm)  I  went  down  a  pair  of  back  stain  with  her, 
and  Into  a  dining  room,  next  to  the  parlour  in 
which  he  wat ;  but  there  I  baited,  and  desired 
the  would  let  me  contider  of  it  a  little.  **  WeQ, 
do  so,**  says  she,  and  left  me  with  more  readineit 
than  she  did  before ;  <*  do  contider,  and  111  come 
to  thee  again." 

Though  I  hung  back  with  an  awkwardnett 
that  was  really  unfeigned,  yet  when  the  to  readily 
left  me,  I  thought  it  wat  not  so  kind,  and  1  began 
to  think  the  thould  have  pretsed  roe  ttill  on  to  it ; 


so  fooBsMy  backward  are  we  to  the  thing  which 
of  all  the  world  we  most  desire ;  mocking  our- 
selves  with  a  feigned  reluetance,  when  the  nega- 
tive would  be  death  to  us ;  but  the  wat  too  cun- 
nfaig  for  me,  for  while  I,  at  it  were,  blamed  her 
in  my  mind,  for  not  carrying  me  to  him,  though 
at  the  tame  tune  I  appeared  backward  to  u*e 
him ;  on  a  tudden  the  unlockt  the  folding  doort, 
which  looked  into  the  next  parlour,  and  throwing 
them  open,  **  There,**  tays  the  (utbering  him 
in)  *'  is  the  tame  pcrton  who,  I  tuppote,  thou 
inquirett  for;**  and  the  tame  moment,  with  a 
kind  of  decency,  the  retired,  and  that  to  swift, 
that  the  would  not  give  ut  leave  hardly  to  know 
which  way  the  went. 

I  ttood  up,  but  was  confounded  with  a  sudden 
Inquiry  in  my  thoughts,  how  I  thouki  receive 
him  ?  and  with  a  resolution  at  twift  at  lightning, 
in  antwer  to  it,  taid  to  myself  it  shall  be  cokily ; 
fo,  on  a  sudden,  I  put  on  an  air  of  stiffness  and 
cereraonv,  and  held  it  for  about  two  minutes ;  but 
it  was  with  great  difficulty. 

He  restrained  himself  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  towards  me  gravely,  and  saluted  me  in 
form;  but  it  was,  it  seems,  upon  his  supposing 
the  Quaker  was  behind  him,  whereas  she,  asl 
said,  understood  things  too  well,  and  had  retired, 
as  if  she  had  vanished,  that  we  might  have  ftill 
freedom;  for,  as  she  said  afterwards,  the  tup- 
poied  we  had  teen  one  another  before,  though  it 
might  have  been  a  great  while  ago. 

Whatever  ttifihets  I  had  put  on  my  behavfour 
to  him,  I  was  surprised  in  my  mind,  and  angry 
at  his,  and  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
ceremonious  meeting  it  was  to  be.  However, 
after  he  perceived  the  woman  was  gone,  he  made 
a  kind  of  a  hesitatfon,  looking  a  little  round  him, 
*'  Indeed,**  taid  he,  **  I  thought  the  gentlewoman 
wat  not  withdrawn,**  and  with  that  he  took  me 
in  his  arms,  and  kisted  me  three  or  four  timet ; 
but  I,  that  wat  prejudiced  to  the  latt  degree  with 
the  coldnett  of  hit  firtt  talutes,  when  I  did  not 
know  the  caute  of  it,  could  not  be  thoroughly 
deared  of  the  prejudice,  though  I  did  know  the 
caute ;  and  thought  that  even  his  return,  and 
taking  me  in  .his  arms,  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
tame  ardour  with  which  he  used  to  recdve  me, 
and  this  nuule  me  behave  to  him  awkwardly,  and 
I  know  not  how,  for  a  good  while;  but  this  by  the 
wav. 

He  began  with  a  kind  of  an  ecstasy  upon  the 
subject  of  his  finding  me  out ;  how  it  was  pot- 
tible  that  be  thould  have  be«n  four  yeart  in 
England,  and  had  uted  all  the  wayt  imaginable, 
and  could  never  to  much  at  have  the  least  hiti. 
nuition  of  me,  or  of  any  one  like  me ;  and  that 
it  was  now  above  two  years  that  he  had  de^wired 
of  it,  and  had  given  over  all  inquiry ;  and  that  now 
he  thould  chop  upon  me,  at  it  were»  unlocked 
and  untougbt  for. 

I  could  easily  have  accounted  for  hit  not  finding 
me,  if  I  but  tet  down  the  detail  of  my  real  retire- 
ment ;  but  I  gave  it  a  new,  and  indeed  a  truly 
hypocritical  tttm.  I  told  him  that  any  one  that 
knew  the  manner  of  life  I  led  might  account  for 
hb  not  finding  me ;  and  that  the  retreat  I  had 
taken  up  would  have  rendered  it  a  hundred 
thoutana  to  one  oddt  that  he  ever  found  me 
at  all ;  that  as  I  had  ab«uidoned  all  oonversatton, 
taken  up  another  name,  lived  remote  from  Loo* 
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don,  And  had  not  preierved  one  acqaMntaoce  in 
it,  it  wai  no  wonder  he  had  not  met  with  me ; 
that  even  my  dren  would  let  him  see  that  I  did 
not  desire  to  be  known  by  anybody. 

Then  he  aiked  if  I  had  not  received  lome  let- 
ten  from  him?  I  told  him.  No,  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  me  the  civility  of  an  answer 
to  the  last  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  he  oould  not  sup- 
pose I  should  expect  a  return,  after  a  silence  in  a 
ease  where  I  had  laid  myself  so  low,  and  exposed 
myself  in  a  manner  I  had  never  been  used  to ;  that 
indeed  I  had  never  sent  for  any  letters  after  that  to 
the  place  where  I  had  ordered  his  to  be  directed ; 
and  that  being  so  justly,  as  I  thought,  punished 
for  my  weakness,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
pent of  bfdng  a  fool,  after  1  had  strictly  adhered 
to  a  just  principle  before.  That  however,  as  what 
I  did  was  rather  from  motives  of  gratitude  than 
from  real  weakness,  however  it  might  be  con- 
strued  by  him,  I  had  the  satisfaction  in  myself  of 
having  fbUy  discharged  the  debt  I  add^,  that 
I  bad  not  wanted  occasious  of  all  the  seeming  ad- 
vanoements  which  the  pretended  felidty  of  a 
marriage  life  was  usually  set  off  with,  and  might 
have  been  what  1  desired  not  to  name ;  but  that 
however  low  I  had  stooped  to  him,  I  had  main- 
tained  the  dignity  of  female  liberty  against  all  the 
attacks,  either  of  pride  or  avarice;  and  that  1 
had  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  discharge  the  only  obligation 
that  endangered  me  without  subjecting  me  to  the 
consequence  s  and  that  I  hoped  he  was  satisfied 
I  had  paid  the  debt,  bv  offering  myself  to  be 
chained,  but  was  infinitely  debtor  to  1dm  another 
wav  for  letting  me  remain  free. 

He  was  so  confounded  at  this  discourse  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  for  a  good  whQe  he 
stood  mute  indeed ;  but  recovering  himself  a  little, 
he  said,  "  I  run  out  into  a  discourse  he  hoped  was 
over  and  forgotten,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
vive it ;  that  he  knew  I  had  not  had  his  letters,  for 
that  when  he  first  came  to  England  he  had  been 
at  the  place  to  which  they  were  directed,  and 
found  them  all  lying  there  but  one ;  and  that  the 
people  had  not  known  how  to  deliver  them ;  that 
ne  thought  to  have  had  a  direction  there  how  to 
find  me,  but  had  the  mortification  to  be  told  that 
they  did  not  so  much  as  know  who  I  was ;  that 
he  was  under  a  great  disappointment,  and  that  I 
ought  to  know,  hi  answer  to  all  my  resentments, 
that  he  had  done  a  long  and  (he  hoped)  a  sufB- 
dent  penance  for  the  slight  that  I.  had  supposed 
he  had  put  upon  me ;  that  it  was  true  (and  I 
could  not  suppose  any  other)  that  upon  the  re- 
pulse I  had  given  him  in  a  case  so  drcumstanoed 
as  his  was,  and  after  such  earnest  entreaties,  and 
such  ollfers  as  he  had  nmde  me,  lie  went  away 
with  a  mind  heartilv  grieved  and  ftill  of  resent- 
ment ;  that  he  had  looked  back  on  the  crime  he 
had  committed  with  some  regret,  but  on  the 
cruelty  of  my  treatment  of  the  poor  infant  I  went 
with  at  that  time  with  the  i}tmost  detestation ; 
and  that  this  made  him  unable  to  send  an  agree- 
able answer  to  me ;  for  which  reason  he  had  sent 
none  at  all  for  some  time ;  but  that  in  about  six 
or  seven  months  those  resentments  wearing  off 
by  the  return  of  his  afl^ction  to  me,  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  poor  chfld— **  there  he  stopped,  and 
indeed  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  while  in  a  paren- 
thesis he  only  added,  and  to  this  minute  oe  did 


not  know  whether  it  was  dead  or  alive;  he  then 
went  on—*'  Those  resentments  wesriog  oii^  be 
sent  me  several  letters,  1  think  be  nid  kvcd  or 
eight,  but  reodved  no  answer  •,  thst  then  bu 
busineas  obligiiw  him  to  go  to  HoDaod,  he  caoo 
to  En^^d  as  m  his  way,  but  found,  ai  above, 
that  his  letters  had  not  been  called  for,  bat  that 
he  left  them  at  the  house  sfter  paying  the  pott- 
age of  them;  and  going  then  back  to  PriDoe,  he 
was  yet  uneasy,  and  could  not  refrain  the  ka^ht* 
errantry  of  oomia^  to  England  again  to  Nek  ne, 
though  he  knew  ndther  where,  or  of  who,  to  is- 
quire  for  me,  being  disappdnted  in  aO  his  h- 
quiries  before ;  that  he  had  yet  taken  ap  hii  res- 
dence  here,  firmly  believing  that  one  time  « 
other  he  should  meet  me,  or  hear  of  meb  and  that 
some  kind  chance  would  at  last  throw  hin  in  dj 
way ;  that  he  had  lived  thus  above  four  jtm, 
and  thouffh  his  hopes  were  vadshed,  yet  he  had 
not  any  thoughts  of  removing  any  more  in  the 
world,  unless  it  should  be  at  tast,  aiitiavUb 
other  old  men,  he  might  have  some  indinsttoQ  to 
go  home  to  die  in  his  own  country,  bntthatbe 
had  not  thought  of  it  yet ;  that  if  1  would  couU 
der  dl  these  steps*  I  would  find  some  reamas  to 
forget  his  first  resentments,  and  to  think  tkit 
penance,  as  he  cdled  it,  which  he  had  undergooe 
in  search  of  me  an  ammde  AonoreUe,  in  repsrtfioa 
of  the  affiront  given  to  the  kindness  of  mjrhttflr 
of  invitation;  and  that  we  migbt  at  lait  mke 
ourselves  some  satisfaction  on  both  aides  far  the 
mortification  past.'* 

I  confess  I  oould  not  hear  dl  this  without  be. 
ing  moved  very  much,  and  yet  I  oontinacdaUttle 
stiff  and  formal,  too,  a  good  wbfle.  I  told  him 
that  before  I  could  give  Mm  any  reply  to  the  rat 
of  his  discourse,  I  ought  to  give  him  the  latii- 
faction  of  telling  him  that  his  son  wai  sHve,  aod 
that  indeed,  suioe  I  saw  him  so  conoaned  about 
it,  and  mention  it  with  such  affection,  1  was  ion; 
that  Ihad  not  found  out  some  wav  or  other  to 
let  him  know  it  sooner;  butthat  Ithoo|^«u' 
his  alighting  the  mother,  as  above,  be  hsd  soni- 
roed  up  his  affection  to  the  chad,  in  the  letter  be 
had  wrote  to  me  about  providing  for  it;  and  that 
he  had,  as  other  fathen  often  do,  kicked  opoa  it  • 
as  a  birth  which,  being  ovt  of  the  way,  "^^^  If 
forgotten,  as  its  begiiuing  was  to  be  rapentadoi; 
that  Ui  providing  soiBciently  for  it,  ha  bad  dooe 
more  than  all  such  liithera  used  to  do»  end  mgbt 
be  wdl  satisfied  with  it 

He  answered  me,  that  he  ahodd  have  beeo 
vecyglad  if  I  had  been  so  good  but  to  have  pvo 
Um  the  satisfoction  of  knowing  the  poor  ante- 
tunate  creature  was  yet  alive,  and  he  wodd  ban 
taken  some  care  of  it  upon  himself  ''^TJa 
culariy,  by  owning  it  for  m  legHhnate  dald,  da^ 
where  nobody  had  known  to  the  contrsry,  «**' 
have  taken  off  the  hifiimy  which  wodd  otherwse 
deave  to  it ;  and  so  the  child  should  not,  itwk 
have  known  anythhig  of  its  own  disaster,  biittw 
he  feared  it  waa  now  too  late.  .  . 

He  added,  that  I  might  see  by  aD  his  eoodtc^ 
dnce  that  what  unhappy  mistake  drtv  hfan  ou 
the  thing  at  first ;  and  that  he  wodd  have  oeei 
very  far  from  doing  the  injury  to  me,  or  hw 
instrumentd  to  add  wie  wMoMt  (that  waa  bis 
word)  to  the  worid,  if  he  had  not  been  dit«« 
hito  it  by  the  hopes  he  had  of  makingBehB 
own;  but  thai,  if  it  woe  pooible  to  rescoetbe 
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child  from  the  coniequenoes  of  Its  uohappy  birth, 
be  hoped  I  would  give  him  leave  to  do  it,  and  he 
would  let  me  lee  that  he  had  both  means  and 
iffecdoQ  stfll  to  do  it ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  misfortunes  that  had  beliillen  him,  nothing 
that  belonged  to  him,  especially  by  a  mother  he 
had  such  a  ooncem  for  as  he  had  for  me,  should 
ever  wsnt  wliat  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do 
for  it 

I  could  not  hear  this  without  being  sensibly 
touched  with  it ;  I  was  ashamed  that  he  should 
show  that  he  had  more  real  afleetion  for  the  child, 
though  he  had  never  seen  it  in  his  life,  than  I 
that  bore  it,  for  indeed  I  did  not  love  the  child, 
nor  love  to  see  it ;  and  though  I  had  provided  for 
it,  yet  I  did  it  by  Amy's  hand,  and  had  not  seen 
it  above  twice  in  four  years,  being  privately  re- 
solved that  when  it  grew  up  it  should  not  be  able 
to  call  me  mother. 

However  I  told  him  the  child  was  taken  care 
of,  and  that  he  need  not  be  anxious  about  it,  un- 
less he  suspected  that  I  had  less  affection  for  it 
than  he  that  had  never  seen  it  in  his  life ;  that 
he  linew  what  I  had  promised  him  to  do  for  it, 
namely,  to  give  it  the  1,000  pistoles  which  I  had 
offered  him,  and  which  he  had  declined ;  that  I 
assured  him  I  had  made  my  will,  and  that  I  had 
left  it  5,000^  and  the  interest  of  it  till  he  should 
come  of  age,  if  1  died  before  that  time ;  that  I 
would  still  be  aa  good  as  that  to  it ;  but  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  take  it  from  me  into  his  government  I 
would  not  be  against  it ;  and  to  satisfy  him  that 
I  would  perform  what  I  said,  I  would  cause  the 
child  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  5,000/.  also 
for  its  support,  depending  upon  it  that  he  should 
show  himself  a  fatner  to  it  by  what  I  saw  of  his 
affection  to  it  now. 

I  had  observed  that  he  had  hinted  two  or  three 
times  in  his  discourse  his  having  had  misfortunes 
in  the  world,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
expression,  especially  at  the  repeating  it  so  often, 
bat  I  took  no  notice  of  that  part  yet. 

He  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  to  the  child 
with  a  tenderness  which  showed  the  sincerity  of 
all  he  had  said  before,  and  which  increased  the 
regret  with  which,  as  I  said,  I  looked  back  on 
the  Utte  affection  I  had  shown  to  the  poor  child. 
He  told  me  he  did  not  desire  to  take  him  from 
me,  but  so  as  to  introduce  him  into  the  world  as 
his  own,  which  he  could  still  do,  having  lived 
absent  from  his  other  children  (for  he  had  two 
SODS  and  a  daughter  which  were  brought  up  at 
Nimeguen  in  Holland  with  a  sister  of  his)  so  long 
that  be  might  very  well  send  another  son  of  ten 
years  old  to  be  bred  up  with  them,  and  suppose 
his  mother  to  be  dead  or  alive  as  he  found  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  as  I  had  resolved  to  do  so  hand- 
somely for  the  child,  he  would  add  to  it  some- 
thing  considerable,  though,  having  had  some 
great  disappointments  (repeating  the  words),  he 
could  not  do  for  it  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

I  then  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
his  having  so  often  mentioned  his  having  met 
with  disappointments.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
Sony  to  hear  he  had  met  with  anything  a£9icting 
to  hioi  in  the  world ;  that  I  would  not  have  any- 
thing belonging  to  me  add  to  his  loss,  or  weaken 
bim  in  what  he  might  do  for  his  other  children ; 
ind   that  I  would  not  agree  to  his  having  the 


child  away,  though  the  proposal  wasinihiitaly  to 
the  child's  advantage,  unless  he  would  promise 
me  that  the  whole  expense  should  be  mino,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  think  5,000/.  enough  for  the 
child  I  would  give  it  more. 

We  had  so  much  discourse  upon  this  and  the 
old  affairs,  that  it  took  up  all  our  tone  at  his  first 
visit.  I  was  a  little  importunate  with  him  to  tell 
me  how  he  came  to  find  me  out,  but  he  put  it  off 
for  that  time,  and  only  obtaining  my  leave  to  visit 
me  again,  he  went  away ;  and  indeed  my  heart 
was  so  ftill  of  what  he  had  said  already  that  I  was 
glad  when  he  went  away.  Sometimes  I  was  full 
of  tenderness  and  afltetion  for  him,  and  especially 
when  he  expressed  himself  so  earnestly  and  pas- 
sionately abodt  the  child;  other  times  I  was 
crowded  with  doubts  about  his  drcumstances ; 
sometimes  I  was  terrified  with  apprehensions  lest 
if  I  should  come  Into  a  close  correspondence  with 
him  he  should  In  any  way  come  to  hear  what 
kind  of  life  I  had  led  at  Pallmall  and  in  other 
places,  and  it  might  make  me  miserable  after- 
wards ;  from  which  last  thought  I  concluded  that 
I  had  better  repulse  him  again  than  receive  him. 
All  these  thoughts  and  many  more  crowded  in  so 
fast,  I  say,  upon  me,  that  I  wanted  to  give  vent 
to  them  and  get  rid  of  him,  and  was  very  glad 
when  he  was  gone  away. 

We  had  several  meetings  after  this,  in  which 
still  we  had  so  many  preliminaries  to  go  through 
that  we  scarce  ever  bordered  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject ;  once,  indeed,  he  said  something  of  it,  and 
I  put  it  off  with  a  kind  of  jest  "  Alas  r  says  I, 
"  those  things  are  out  of  the  question  now ;  tls 
almost  two  ages  since  those  things  were  talked 
between  us,"  says  I.  •*  You  see  I  am  grown  an 
old  woman  since  that'*  Another  time  he  gave 
a  little  push  at  it  again,  and  I  laughed  again. 
•*  Why,  what  dost  thou  talk  of  ?**  said  1,  in  a 
formal  way,  **  Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  turned 
Quaker?  I  cannot  speak  of  those  things  now." 
*^  Why,**  says  he,  "the  Quakers  marry  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  love  one  another  as  well ;  be- 
sides," sa}s  he,  **  the  Quaker's  dress  does  not  fll 
become  you,"  and  so  jested  with  me  again,  and 
so  it  went  on  for  a  third  time ;  however,  I  began 
to  be  kind  to  him  in  proceu  of  time,  as  they  call 
it,  and  we  grew  very  intimate  ;  and  had  not  the 
following  accident  unluckily  intervened  I  had  cer- 
tainly  married  him,  or  consented  to  marry  him, 
the  very  next  time  he  had  asked  me. 

I  had  long  waited  for  a  letter  from  Amy,  who, 
it  seems,  was  just  at  that  time  gone  to  Rouen  the 
second  time  to  make  her  inquiries  about  him ; 
and  I  received  a  letter  from  her  at  this  unhappy 
juncture,  which  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
my  business. 

I.  That  for  my  gentleman  whom  I  had  now,  as 
I  may  say,  in  my  arms,  she  said  he  had  been  gone 
from  Paris,  as  I  have  hinted,  having  met  with 
some  great  losses  and  misfortunes ;  that  he  had 
been  in  Holland  on  that  very  account,  whither  he 
had  also  carried  his  children  ;  that  he  was  after 
that  settled  for  some  thne  at  Rouen ;  that  she 
had  been  at  Rouen,  and  found  there  (by  a  mere 
accident),  from  a  Dutch  skipper,  that  he  was  at 
London,  and  had  been  there  above  three  years ; 
that  he  was  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange,  on 
the  French  Walk,  and  that  he  lodged  at  St  Law- 
rence Pountney'ii  lane,  and  the  like;  so  Amy 
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Mrid  the  nippowd  I  might  won  find  hin  oat,  but 
tlMt  ihe  aoubted  he  wai  poor*  and  not  worth 
looking  after.  TfaU  she  dia  beoune  of  the  neit 
oknie,  wfalcfa  the  jade  had  moit  mind  to  on  many 
aooountf. 

IL  That  as  to  the  Prince  ;  that,  as 

above^  he  was  gone  faito  Germany,  where  his 


estate  lay;  that  he  had  quitted  the  French  ser- 
floe,  and  lived  retired;  that  she  had  seen  his 
gentleman,  who  remained  at  Paris  to  solicit  his 
arrears,  &c. ;  that  he  had  given  her  an  aocoont 
how  his  lord  had  emploveid  him  to  Inquire  Ibr 
ne,  and  find  me  out,  as  above,  and  told  her  what 
pains  he  had  taken  to  find  me ;  that  he  had  un- 
derstood that  I  was  gone  to  England ;  that  he 
once  had  orders  to  go  to  England  to  find  me ; 
that  his  lord  had  resmved,  if  he  could  have  Jbund 
OM,  to  have  called  me  a  countess,  and  so  have 
married  me  and  carried  me  into  Germany  with 
him ;  and  that  his  commission  was  still  to  assure 
me  that  the  prince  would  marry  me  if  I  would 
come  to  him,  and  that  he  ivould  send  him  an  ac- 
count that  he  had  found  me,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  he  would  have  orders  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  me  in  a  figure  suitable  to  my 
quality. 

Amy,  an  ambitious  jade,  who  knew  my  weak- 
est part,  namely,  that  I  loved  great  things,  and 
that  I  loved  to  be  flattered  and  courtwi,  said 
abundance  of  kind  things  upon  this  occasion, 
which  she  knew  were  suitable  to  me,  and  would 
prompt  my  vanity ;  and  talked  big  of  the  prince's 
gentleman  having  orders  to  come  over  to  me, 
with  a  procuration  to  marry  me  by  proxy  (as 
princes  usually  do  hi  like  casesX  nnd  to  ftimish 
me  with  an  equipase,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
fine  things;  but  tM  me  withal  that  she  had  not 
yet  let  him  know  that  she  belonged  to  me  still, 
or  that  she  knew  where  to  find  me,  or  to  write 
me ;  because  she  was  wfllbig  to  see  the  bottom 
of  i^  and  whether  It  was  a  reality  or  a  gasconade. 
She  had  faideed  toU  hfan  that  if  he  had  any  such 
commission  she  would  endeavour  to  find  me  out, 
but  no  more. 

III.  For  the  Jew,  she  assured  me,  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  come  at  a  certainty  what  was 
become  of  him,  or  hi  what  part  of  tlie  worM  he 
was ;  but  that  thus  much  she  had  learned  firom 
good  hands,  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  in 
being  concerned  in  a  design  to  rob  a  rich  banker 
at  Paris ;  and  that  he  was  fled,  and  had  not  being 
heard  of  there  for  above  six  years. 

IV.  For  that  of  my  husband  the  brewer,  she 
learned  that  being  commanded  into  the  fidd  upon 
an  ooeasion  of  some  action  hi  Flanders,  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  hi  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids;  so  there 
was  an  end  of  my  four  inquiries,  which  I  sent  her 
over  to  make. 

TUs  account  of  the  Prince,  and  the  return  of 
his  alTeetion  to  me,  with  all  the  fiattering  great 
things  which  seemed  to  come  along  with  It ;  and 
espedally  as  they  came  gilded,  and  set  out  by  my 
maid  Amy ;  I  say  this  account  of  the  Prince  came ,) 
to  me  hi  a  very  unlucky  hour,  and  in  the  very 
crisis  of  my  alhirs. 

The  merchant  and  I  had  entered  into  close 
conferences  upon  the  grand  alTair.  I  had  left  off 
talking  my  piatonics,  and  of  my  independency, 
and  being  a  nree  woman  as  before ;  and  he  having 


cleared  up  my  donbts  too,  aitohiscirmimiNmtii 
and  the  misfortunes  he  hsdspoksn  <i,  I  hsdgoae 
so  hr,  that  we  had  begun  to  conaklflr  where  we 
should  live,  and  in  what  figure  what  equipagcb 
what  house,  and  the  like. 

I  had  made  some  harangues  upon  the  delighi. 
All  retirement  of  a  country  life,  and  how  «e 
might  enjoy  ourselves  efibetaally  withsat  the 
incumbrances  of  business  and  the  woild ;  hut  all 
this  was  grimace,  and  purely  beeanse  I  wiiiCnid 
to  make  any  public  appearance  ia  the  world,  for 
fear  some  impertinent  person  of  qaaKtjr  ihooU 
chop  upon  me  again,  and  cry  out,  "  Soxisa, 
Roxana,  by—)"  with  an  oath,  as  had  besa  dene 
before. 

My  merchant,  bred  to  bnsinea,  and  need  ta 
convene  among  men  of  buiiness,  eooU  budly 
tell  how  to  live  without  it;  at  least  it  appeared 
he  would  be  like  a  fiah  out  of  irater,  naeaiy  and 
dying;  but  however  he  joined  with  ne,  oaif 
argued  that  we  might  live  as  near  Londoa  ai  ve 
could,  that  he  might  sometimes  come  to  'Chaofe, 
and  hear  how  the  world  should  go  abnad,  ttd 
how  it  fored  with  his  friends  and  ma  childreo. 

I  answered,  that  if  he  dioae  still  to  embarmi 
himself  with  business,  I  supposed  it  would  be 
more  to  bis  satisfaction  to  be  m  his  own  eoimtrf, 
where  his  fiunlly  was  so  well  known,  sad  where 
his  children  also  were. 

He  smiled  at  the  thoughts  of  that,  sad  let  me 
know,  that  he  should  be  very  willhig  to  embraoe 
such  an  ofler,  but  that  he  could  not  cipsct  it  of 
me,  to  whom  England  was,  to  be  sore,  lo  natu- 
ralized now,  as  that  it  would  be  carrying  ne  out 
of  my  native  country,  which  he  wcwld  not  de- 
sire by  any  means,  however  agreeable  It  njgbt 
be  to  him. 

I  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  me ;  that  u  I 
had  told  him  so  much  of  a  married  state  besBgi 
captivity,  and  the  fiunily  being  a  boose  of  bood- 
age,  that  when  I  married  I  expected  to  be  but 
an  upper-servant ;  so  if  I  did,  notwithatandiag. 
submit  to  it,  I  hoped  he  should  see  I  knew  bow 
to  act  the  servant's  part,  and  do  ever]rtiung  to 
oblige  my  master ;  that  if  I  did  not  resolfe  to  go 
with  him  wherever  he  desired  to  go,  be  ingbt 
depend  I  would  never  leave  bun ;  •'sod  did  I 
not,**  said  I,  **  offer  myself  to  go  with  joo  to 
the  East  Indies?** 

AD  this  while  this  was  faideed  but  a  copy  of  dt 
countenance ;  for  as  mv  drcumstaneee  would  oot 
admit  my  stay  at  London,  at  least  not  so  as  to 
appear  publicly,  I  resolved.  If  1  took  hbn,  to  Bre 
remote  in  the  country,  or  go  out  of  Englaod  with 
him. 

But  hi  an  evil  hour,  just  now  cane  Any'i 
letter.  In  the  very  middle  of  all  theae  diicoon£<; 
and  the  fine  thii^  she  had  said  about  the  pcioce. 
began  to  make  strange  work  with  me ;  theootioB 
of  bemg  a  princess,  and  gtdtag  over  to  five  where 
all  that  happened  here  wouM  have  beea  <iait< 
sunk  out  of  knowledge  as  well  as  out  of  nemoiy 
(conscience  excepted)  wo  mightv  taking;  the 
thoughts  of  being  surrounded  wftk  domc^iei. 
honoured  with  titles,  be  called  hw  Highaesa,aBd 
live  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  what  wai 
still  more,  in  the  arms  of  a  man  of  socb  rank, 
and  who  I  knew  loved  and  valued  me ;  aU  thiii 
in  a  word,  daxsled  mv  eyes,  tamed  my  bead,  sad 
I  was  as  truly  erased  and  diatfacted  iv  aboet  a 
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fertiilglit  as  nMwt  of  the  people  in  Bedlam,  though 
perbtpt  not  qbtte  to  fkr  gone. 

When  my  gentleman  came  to  me  the  neat 
tine,  I  had  no  notion  of  him,  I  wished  I  had 
never  received  him  at  all ;  in  short,  I  resolved  to 
have  no  more  to  say  to  hiro,  so  I  feigned  myself 
bdispoied ;  and  though  I  did  come  down  to  him, 
and  speak  to  him  a  Httle,  yet  I  let  him  see  that  1 
was  10  fll  that  I  was  (as  we  say)  no  company, 
and  that  It  wonid  be  kind  in  him  to  give  me  leave 
to  quit  him  ibr  that  time. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  a  footman  to  inquire 
how  I  did ;  and  I  let  him  know  I  had  a  violent 
cold,  and  was  very  ill  with  it;  two  days  after  he 
cAme  again,  and  I  let  him  see  me  again,  but 
feigned  myself  so  hoarse  that  I  could  not  speak 
to  be  heard,  and  that  it  was  painftil  to  me  but  to 
whisper;  and,  In  a  word,  I  held  him  in  this  sus- 
pense near  three  weeks. 

During  this  time  I  had  a  strange  elevation  upon 
ray  mind ;  and  the  prince,  or  the  spirit  of  him, 
had  such  a  possession  of  me,  that  I  spent  most  of 
this  time  in  the  realising  all  the  great  things  of  a 
life  with  the  prince  to  my  mind,  pleasing  mv 
fancy  with  the  grandeur  I  was  supposing  myself 
to  enjoy,  and  vdthall,  wickedly  studying  in  what 
manner  to  put  off  this  gentleman,  and  be  rid  of 
him  for  ever. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  sometimes  the  oaseness 
of  the  action  struck  hard  with  me ;  the  honour 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  hod  always  treated 
me,  and,  above  all,  the  fidelity  he  had  shewed  me 
at  Paris,  and  that  I  owed  my  life  to  him  ;  I  sav, 
an  these  stared  in  my  face,  and  1  frequently 
argued  with  myself  upon  the  obligation  I  was 
under  to  him,  and  how  base  would  it  be,  now  too, 
after  many  obligations  and  engagements,  to  cast 
him  ofll 

But  the  title  of  highness,  and  of  a  princess, 
and  an  those  fine  things,  as  they  came  in,  weighed 
down  an  this ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  vanished 
as  if  it  had  been  a  shadow. 

At  other  times  I  considered  the  wealth  I  was 
mlstreos  of;  that  I  was  able  to  live  like  a  princess, 
though  not  a  princess;  and  that  my  merchant 
(for  be  had  told  me  all  the  aiTair  of  his  ndslbr- 
tunes)  was  ihr  from  being  poor,  or  even  mean ; 
that  together,  we  were  able  to  make  up  an  estate 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  In  itself  equal  to  some  princes 
abroad.  But  though  this  was  true,  yet  the  name 
of  princess,  and  the  flutter  of  it,  in  a  word,  the 
pride  welgbed  them  down ;  and  all  these  arguings 
generally  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  mer- 
cbast ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  resolved  to  drop  him, 
and  give  him  final  answer  at  his  next  coming ; 
namay*  that  something  had  happened  in  my 
al&in»  which  hod  causM  me  to  after  mpr  mea- 
sures ttoexpected ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  desire  hfan 
to  tnmbie  himself  no  further. 

1  thIaikTerflythls  rude  treatment  of  him,  was 
for  aooM  time  the  effect  of  a  violent  fermentation 
In  mj  blood;  for  the  very  motion  which  the 
•tcadjr  ooBlempIation  of  my  landed  greatness  had 
pat  nay  spirits  mto,  had  thrown  me  into  a  kind  of 
fever,  and  I  acaroe  knew  what  1  did. 

I  have  wondered  sinoe  that  it  did  not  make 
me  mad ;  nor  do  I  now  think  It  strange  to  hear 
of  tboee  who  have  been  quite  lonatic  with  their 


I  pride,  that  landed  themadves  queens  and  em- 
presses, and  have  made  ihett  attendants  serve 
them  upon  the  knee,  given  visitors  their  hand  to 
kiss,  and  the  like ;  for  certdnly  If  pride  win  not 
torn  the  brain  nothing  con. 

However,  the  next  time  my  gentleman  came  I 
had  not  eourage  enough,  or  not  uUnatuie  enough, 
to  treat  him  in  the  rude  manner  I  had  resolved 
to  do,  and  it  was  very  wdl  I  did  not ;  for  soon 
after  I  had  another  letter  from  Amy,  in  which 
was  the  mortifying  news,  and  indeed  surpridng 
to  me,  that  my  prince  (as  I  with  a  secret  plea- 
sure  bad  caUed  him)  was  very  much  hurt  by  a 
bruise  he  had  received  in  hunting  and  engaging 
with  a  wfld  boar ;  a  cruel  and  desperate  sport, 
which  the  noblemen  in  Germany,  it  seems,  much 
ddight  in. 

This  alarmed  me  indeed,  and  the  more,  because 
Amy  wrote  me  word  that  his  gentleman  waa 
g(me  away  express  to  him,  not  without  appre- 
henaons  that  he  should  find  his  master  was  dead 
before  his  coming  home ;  but  that  he  (the  gen- 
tleman) had  promised  her  that  so  soon  as  he 
arrived  he  woiud  send  back  the  same  courier  to 
her  with  an  account  of  his  master's  hedth,  and 
of  the  mdn  affdr ;  and  that  he  had  obliged  Amy 
to  stay  at  Paris  fourteen  days  for  his  return ;  she 
having  promised  him  before  to  make  it  her  busi* 
ness  to  go  to  England  and  to  find  roe  out  for  hia 
lord  if  be  sent  her  such  orders ;  mid  he  waa  to 
send  her  a  bill  for  fifty  pistoles  for  her  journey. 
So  Amy  tdd  me  she  wdted  for  the  answer. 

This  was  a  blow  to  me  severd  ways ;  for,  first, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  uncertdnty  as  to  his  person, 
whether  he  was  dive  or  dead ;  and  I  was  not 
unconcerned  in  that  part,  I  assure  you ;  for  I 
had  an  inexpressible  affection  remaining  for  his 
person,  besides  the  degree  to  which  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  view  of  a  firmer  interest  in  him ; 
but  this  was  not  aU,  for  in  losing  him  I  for  ever 
lost  the  prospect  of  dl  the  gaiety  and  glory  that 
had  made  such  an  impressfon  upon  my  imagi- 
nation. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  say,  by  Amy's 
letter,  I  was  like  still  to  remdn  another  fortnight ; 
and  had  I  now  continued  the  resolution  of  using 
my  merchant  in  the  rude  manner  I  once  intended, 
I  had  made  perhaps  a  sorrv  piece  of  work  of  it 
indeed,  and  it  was  very  well  my  heart  faOed  me^ 
as  it  did. 

However,  I  treated  him  with  a  great  many 
shuffles,  and  feigned  stories  to  keep  him  off  from 
any  closer  conferences  than  we  h«i  already  bad, 
that  I  might  act  afterwards  as  occasion  might 
offer,  one  way  or  other ;  but  that  which  morti- 
fied me  most  was,  that  Amy  did  not  write,  though 
the  fourteen  days  were  expired.  At  last,  to  my 
great  surbrise,  when  I  was  with  the  utmost  im* 
patience  looking  out  at  the  window,  expecting 
the  postman  that  usudly  brought  the  foreign 
letters,  I  say,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a 
coach  come  to  the  yard-gate  where  we  b'vcd,aod 
my  woman.  Amy,  alight  out  of  it  and  come  to- 
wards the  door,  having  the  coachman  bringing 
several  bundles  after  her. 

I  flew  like  lightdng  down  stairs  to  speak  to 
her,  but  was  soon  damped  with  her  news.  **  Is 
the  prinee  alive  or  dead.  Amy?"  says  I.  She 
spoke  coMly  and dlghtly :  *«  He  iaalive,  Madan^** 
said  she,  but  It  Is  not  much  isatter ;  1  bad  as  Bee 
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he  had  been  dead  **  So  we  went  up  itain  again 
io  my  chamber,  and  there  we  began  a  tenons 
discourse  of  the  vHiole  matter. 

First,  she  told  me  a  long  story  of  his  being  hurt 
by  a  wild  boar,  and  of  the  condition  he  was  re- 
duced to,  so  that  every  one  expected  he  should 
die,  the  anguish  of  the  wound  having  thrown  him 
into  a  fever,  with  abundance  of  circumstances  too 
long  to  relate  here ;  how  he  recovered  of  that 
extreme  danger,  but  continued  very  weak ;  how 
the  gentleman  had  been  homwu  de  parole^  and  had 
sent  back  the  courier  as  punctually  as  if  it  had 
been  to  tbe  king ;  that  he  had  given  a  long  account 
of  his  lord,  and  of  his  fllness  and  recovery;  but 
the  sum  of  the  matter,  as  to  me,  was,  that  as  to 
tbe  lady,  his  lord  was  turned  penitent,  was  under 
some  vows  for  his  recovery,  and  could  not  think 
any  more  on  that  affiur ;  and  espedally,  the  lady 
being  gone,  and  that  it  had  not  been  offered  to 
her,  so  there  was  no  breach  of  honour,  but  that 
his  lord  was  sensible  of  the  good  offices  of  Mrs 
Amy,  and  had  sent  her  the  fifty  pistoles  for  her 
trouble,  as  if  she  had  really  gone  the  journey. 

I  waa,  I  conleBs,  hardly  able  to  bear  tbe  first 
sorpriae  of  this  dfnppointment.  Amy  saw  it,  and 
gapea  oat  (as  was  her  way),  "Law,  madam! 
never  be  eoocemed  at  it ;  you  see  be  is  gotten 
among  the  priests,  and  I  suppose  they  have 
saucily  impoeed  some  penance  upon  him,  and  it 
may  be,  sent  Idm  of  an  errand  barefbot  to  some 
Madonna  or  Notredame,  or  other ;  and  he  is  oiT 
of  his  anoors  for  the  present.  1*11  warrant  you 
hell  be  as  wicked  agam  aa  ever  be  was  when  he 
is  got  thorough  well,  and  gets  but  out  of  their 
hands  again.  I  hate  this  out-o'-seaaon  repent- 
ance ;  what  occasion  had  he,  in  his  repentance, 
to  t>e  off  of  taking  a  good  wife  ?  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  you  have  been  a  princess,  and 
all  that ;  but  if  it  cant  be,  never  affliot  yourself; 
you  are  rich  enoogfa  to  be  a  princess  to  yourself; 
jrou  don't  want  him,  that*8  the  best  of  it.** 

Wen,  I  cried  for  all  that,  and  was  heartily 
vexed,  and  that  a  great  while ;  but  as  Amy  was 
always  at  my  elbow,  and  always  jogging  it  out  of 
my  head  with  her  mirth  and  her  wit,  n  wore  olT 
again. 

Tlien  I  told  Amy  all  the  story  of  my  merchant, 
and  how  he  had  found  roe  out  when  I  was  in 
such  a  concern  to  find  him ;  how  it  was  true  that 
he  lodged  in  St  Lawrence  Pountne}'*s  lane ;  and 
how  1  nod  had  all  the  story  of  his  misfortunes, 
which  she  had  heard  oi^  in  which  he  had  lost 
above  8,000/.  sterling ;  and  that  he  had  told  me 
fVankly  of  It  before  she  had  sent  me  any  account 
of  it,  or  at  least  before  I  had  takeu  any  notice 
that  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Amy  was  very  joyful  at  that  part.  **  Well, 
madam,  then,"  says  Amy,  "  what  need  vou  value 
the  story  of  the  prince ;  and  going  I  know  not 
whither  into  Germany  to  lay  your  bones  in  an- 
other world,  and  learn  the  devil's  language  called 
High  Dutch  ?  You  are  better  here  by  hal^**  says 
Amy.  *'  Law,  madam,**  says  she,  **  why,  are  you 
not  as  rich  as  Crassus  ?" 

Well,  it  was  a  great  while  still  before  I  could 
bring  myself  off  of  this  fancied  sovereignty ;  and 
I  that  was  so  willing  once  to  be  mistress  to  a 
king,  was  now  ten  thousand  times  more  fond  of 
being  wife  to  a  prince. 


So  fast  ahold  has  pride  and  ambitioBttpoD  our 
minds  that  when  once  it  gets  admlnieo,  DoUmtg 
is  so  chimerical,  but,  under  thu  posaesiion,  ve  cao 
form  ideas  in  our  £uicy,  and  realise  them  to  our 
imagination.  Nothing  can  be  so  ridicoloui  u  the 
simple  steps  we  tsiie  in  such  eases;  a  piaa  or  t 
woman  becomes  a  mere  wuiSadt  maavtm,  ud  I 
believe  may  as  easily  die  with  grief,  or  run  mad 
with  joy  (as  the  aflFair  in  his  bncy  sppean  ri^ 
or  wrong),  as  if  all  was  red,  and  actually  under 
the  management  of  the  person. 

I  had  indeed  two  assistants  to  deliver  me  from 
this  snare,  and  these  were,  first,  Amy,  who  knew 
my  disease,  but  was  able  to  do  nothing  ai  to  the 
remedy ;  the  second,  the  merchant  who  reilly 
brouj^t  the  remedy,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
distemper. 

I  remember  when  all  these  disorders  were  upon 
my  thoughts,  in  one  of  the  visits  my  frieod  tbe 
merchant  made  me,  he  took  notice  that  he  per- 
ceived I  was  under  some  unusual  disorder;  be 
believed,  he  said,  that  my  distemper,  whatew  it 
was,  lay  much  in  my  head,  and  it  bemg  mmner 
weather,  and  very  hot,  proposed  to  me  to  go  a 
little  way  into  the  air. 

I  started  at  his  expression:  "What,"  lanl 
"do  you  think  then  that  I  am  erased?  You 
should  then  propose  a  madhouse  for  my  cure." 
**  No,  no,**  says  he,  "  I  do  not  mean  anything  lie 
that ;  I  hope  the  head  may  be  distempered  md 
not  the  brain.**  Well,  I  was  too  sensible  that  he 
was  right,  for  I  knew  I  had  acted  a  strange  wild 
kind  of  part  with  him;  but  he  insisted  upon  it. 
and  prened  me  to  go  mto  the  country.  Itookhnn 
short  agam,  "  What  need  you,"  says  I,  "aead  me 
out  of  your  way  ?  It  is  in  your  power  to  be  lew 
troubled  with  me,  and  with  less  bcoovenienee  to 
us  both." 

He  took  that  ill,  and  told  me  I  nsedto  havea 
better  opinion  of  his  sinceritv;  and  desired  to 
know  what  he  had  done  to  forfeit  my  charity.  I 
mention  this  only  to  let  you  see  how  far  I  bad 
gone  in  my  measures  of  qoittiog  htm,  that  U  to 
say,  how  near  I  was  of  showing  him  bow  baie, 
ongrateftU,  and  how  vflely  I  could  act ;  hot  f  frood 
I  had  carried  the  jest  far  enoogh,  and  that  a  bttif 
matter  might  have  made  him  sick  of  me  again,  as 
he  was  before;  ao  I  began,  by  litUe  and Kttle.  to 
change  my  way  of  talking  to  him,  and  to  »"J'JJ' 
discourse  to  the  pnrpoae  agafai,  as  we  had  dme 
before. 

A  while  after  this,  when  we  were  very  awyf* 
and  talking  fomiliariy  together,  he  oaMmw 
an  air  of  particular  satiafoctlen,  his  priaeen.  i 
coloured  at  the  word,  for  it  indeed  touched  me 
to  the  quick ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  ^  reaam 
of  mv  being  touched  with  it:  «  WmI  d"yeB«« 
by  tlVatr  said  L  "  Nay,"  says  be,  •lm«»n«; 
thing  but  that  yon  are  n  princess  to  me. 
«  Wen,'  says  I,  "as  to  that  I  am  eontOBt,  anfl 
yet  I  could  tefl  you  I  might  hav«  beai  a  piin«J 
if  I  would  have  qoftted  you,  and  beiieva  I  oo^ 
be  so  still.  •*—•«  ft  is  not  in  my  power  to  mjj« 
you  a  princess,"  says  he,  **  hat  I  can  easfiy  laiw 
you  a  lady  here  in  En^and,  wd  aeMBloH  tflo 

if  you  wil]  go  out  of  it" 

Iheard  both  with  a  great  deal  of  satiafiutioB.  I 
for  my  pride  reowined  though  H  had  been  banlketL  \ 

and  I  thought  with  mvself  that  this  propoaj 
would  make  some  aaDends  for  the  loss  of  the  Mvn 


that  bad  so  tickled  my  imagiiuitioa  aoother  way, 
and  I  was  impatient  to  underatand  what  he 
meant ;  but  I  would  not  ask  him  by  any  means ; 
10  it  pasted  oiT  for  that  time. 

When  he  was  gone  I  told  Amy  what  he  had 
said,  and  Amy  was  as  impatient  to  know  the 
manner  how  it  could  be  as  I  was ;  but  the  next 
time  (perfectly  unexpected  by  me)  he  told  me 
that'be  had  accidentally  mentioned  a  thing  to 
me  last  time  he  was  with  me,  haTing  not  the 
least  thought  of  the  thing  itself;  but  not  know- 
ing  but  such  a  thing  might  be  of  some  weight  to 
me,  and  that  it  mi^t  bring  me  respect  among 
people  where  I  m^ht  appear,  he  had  thought 
since  of  it,  and  was  resolved  to  ask  me  about  it. 

I  made  light  of  it,  and  told  him  that  as  he 
knew  I  had  diosen  a  retired  life,  it  was  of  no 
▼alue  to  me  to  be  called  a  ladv  or  countess  either ; 
but  that  if  he  intended  to  drag  me,  as  I  might 
call  it,  into  the  world  again,  perhaps  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  him ;  but  besides  that,  I  could  not 
judge  of  the  thing,  because  I  did  not  understand 
how  either  of  them  was  to  be  done. 

He  told  me  that  money  purchased  titles  of 
honour  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  though 
money  could  not  give  principles  of  honour,  they 
must  come  by  birth  and  blood ;  that  however 
titles  sometimes  assist  to  elevate  the  soul,  and  to 
inftise  generous  principles  into  the  mind,  and 
especially  where  tnere  was  a  good  foundation  laid 
in  the  persons ;  that  he  hoped  we  should  neither 
of  us  misbehave  if  we  came  to  it ;  and  that  as  we 
know  how  to  wear  a  title  without  undue  eleva- 
tions, so  it  might  6t  as  well  upon  us  as  on  an- 
other ;  that  as  to  England,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  an  act  of  naturaliiation  in  his  favour, 
and  he  knew  where  to  purchase  a  patent  for 
baronet,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  honour  and 
title  transferred  to  him  $  but  if  I  hitended  to  go 
abroad  with  him,  he  had  a  nephew,  the  son  of 
bis  elder  brother,  who  had  the  title  of  count,  with 
the  estate  annexed,  which  was  but  small,  and 
that  be  had  frequently  offered  to  make  it  over 
to  him  Ibr  a  thousand  pistoles,  which  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  considering  it  was  in 
the  fiuttily  alreody,  he  would,  upon  my  being  wil- 
ling, purchase  it  immediately. 

I  told  Mm  I  liked  the  last;  but  then  I  would 
not  let  him  buy  it  unless  he  would  let  me  pay  the 
thonaand  pistoles.  '*  No,  no,**  says  he,  *'  I  refused 
a  thousand  pistoles  that  I  had  more  right  to  have 
accepted  than  that,  and  you  shall  not  be  at  so 
much  expense  now."—"  Yes,"  savs  I,  "you  did 
refbae  it,  and  perhaps  repented  it  afterwards.** 
"  I  never  eomplianed,"  says  he.  "  But  I  did,** 
says  I,  "  and  often  repented  it  for  you.'*—"  I  do 
not  understand  you,**  says  he.  "  Why,**  says  I, 
"  I  repented  that  I  suffered  you  to  refuse  it.** 
"  Well,  weB,"  said  he, "  we  may  talk  of  that  here- 
after when  you  shall  resolve  which  part  of  the 
world  you  wDl  make  your  settled  residence  in.** 
Her«  he  talked  very  handsomely  to  me,  and  for 
a  good  while  together;  how  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  live  all  his  days  out  of  his  native  country,  and 
to  be  often  sbifUng  and  <^Bnging  the  situation  of 
Us  tMn ;  and  that  1  myself  had  not  always  had 
a  fixed  abode^  but  that  now,  as  neither  of  us  was 
very  young,  he  fimcied  I  would  be  for  taking  up 
our  abode  where,  if  possible,  we  might  remove  no 
more ;  that  as  to  his  part,  he  was  of  that  opinion 


entirely,  only  with  this  exception,  that  the  choice 
of  the  place  should  be  mine,  for  that  all  places  in 
the  world  were  alike  to  him,  only  with  the  single 
addition,  namely,  that  I  was  with  him. 

I  heard  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as 
well  for  bis  beins  willing  to  give  me  the  choice, 
as  for  that  I  resolved  to  live  abroad,  for  the  reason 
I  have  mentioned  already,  namely,  lest  I  should 
at  any  time  be  known  in  England,  and  all  that 
storv  of  Roxana,  and  the  balls,  should  come  out ; 
as  also  I  was  not  a  little  tickled  with  the  satis- 
faction of  being  still  a  countess,  though  I  could 
not  be  a  princess. 

I  told  Amy  all  this  story,  for  she  was  still  my 
privy-counculor ;  but  when  I  asked  her  opinion, 
she  made  me  latigh  heartily.  "  Now,  which  of 
the  two  shall  I  take,  Amy?**  said  I:  "shall  I  be 
a  lady,  that  is,  a  baronet's  lady  in  England,  or  a 
countess  in  Holland?**  The  ready-witted  jade, 
that  knew  the  pride  of  my  temper  too,  almost  as 
well  as  1  did  myself,  answered  (without  hesita- 
tion), "both,  madam:  which  of  them?*'  says 
she  (repeating  the  words),  "  whv  not  both  of 
them  ?  and  then  yoU  will  be  really  a  princess ; 
for  sure,  to  be  a  ladv  in  English,  and  a  countess 
in  Dutch,  may  make  princess  in  Hi^^  Dutch.** 
Upon  the  whole,  though  Amy  was  in  jest,  she 
put  the  thought  into  my  head,  and  I  resolved, 
that,  in  short,  I  would  be  both  of  them,  which  I 
managed  as  you  shall  hear. 

First,  I  seemed  to  resolve  that  I  would  live  and 
settle  in  England,  only  with  this  condition, 
namely,  that  I  would  not  live  in  London.  I 
pretended  that  it  would  choke  me  up;  that  I 
wanted  breath  when  I  was  in  London,  but  any- 
where  else  I  would  be  satisfied ;  and  then  I  asked 
him  whether  any  seaport  town  in  England  would 
not  suit  him  ?  because  I  knew,  though  he  seemed 
to  leave  oS,  he  would  always  love  to  be  amoqg 
business,  and  conversioff  with  men  of  business  ; 
and  I  named  several  places,  either  nearest  for 
business  with  France  or  with  Holland ;  as  Dovor, 
or  Southampton,  for  the  first ;  and  Ipswich,  or 
Yarmouth,  or  Hull,  for  the  last ;  but  I  took  care 
that  we  would  resolve  upon  nothii^;  only  by 
this  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  we  should  live 
in  England. 

It  was  time  now  to  bring  things  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  so  in  about  six  weeks*  time  more  we 
settled  all  preliminaries;  and,  among  the  rest, 
he  let  me  know  that  he  should  have  the  bill  for 
his  naturalisation  passed  time  enough,  so  that  he 
would  be  ^as  he  called  it)  an  Enalishman  before 
we  married.  That  was  soon  peifocted,  the  par- 
liament being  then  sitting,  and  several  other 
foreigners  joining  in  the  said  bill  to  save  the  ex^ 
pense. 

It  was  not  above  three  or  four  days  after,  but  that, 
without  giving  roe  the  least  notice  that  he  had  so 
much  as  been  about  the  patent  for  baronet,  he 
brought  it  to  me  in  a  fine  embroidered  bag,  and 
saluting  by  the  name  of  my  Lady  --^  (joimog  his 
own  simame  to  it),  presented  it  to  me  with  his  pic- 
ture set  with  diamonds,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
meabreast  jewel  worthathousand  pistoles,  and  tbo 
next  morning  we  were  married.  Thus  I  put  an 
end  to  all  the  intriguing  part  of  my  life — a  life 
full  of  prosperous  wickeoness;  the  reflections 
upon  which  were  so  much  the  more  afflicting,  as 
the  time  had  been  spent  in  the  grossest  crimes. 
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which,  the  more  I  loosed  back  npon,  the  more 
black  and  horrid  they  appeared,  eflectoaUy  drink- 
tog  up  all  the  comfort  and  latiiftction  which  I 
might  otherwise  have  taken  in  that  part  of  life 
wmch  was  still  before  me. 

The  first  sati^fiiction,  however,  that  I  took  hi 
the  new  condition  1  was  in,  was  in  reflecting 
that  at  length  the  life  of  crime  was  over,  and 
that  I  was  like  a  passenger  coming  back  frw  the 
Indies,  who  having,  after  many  years*  fiOigue  and 
harry  in  business,  gotten  a  i^mmI  estate,  with 
hmumerable  difficulties  and  haiards,  is  anived 
safe  at  London  with  all  his  effects,  and  has  the 
pleasure  of  saying  he  shall  never  venture  upon 
the  seas  any  more. 

When  we  were  married,  we  came  back  Imme- 
diately to  mv  lodgings  (for  the  church  was  but 
just  by),  and  we  were  so  privatdy  married,  that 
none  but  Amy,  and  my  niend  the  Quaker,  was 
acquainted  with  it  As  soon^as  we  came  Into  the 
house,  he  took  me  In  his  anns,  and  kissing  me, 
**  Now  you  are  my  own,"  says  he,  "01  that  yon 
had  heea  so  good  to  have  done  tUs  eleven  years 
ago."— *< Then,'*  said  I,  ''you,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  tired  of  me  long  ago;  it  is  much  bet- 
ter now,  for  now  all  our  happy  days  are  to  come; 
bestdes,"  said  I,  *<  I  shoukl  not  have  been  half  so 
rich,**  but  that  I  said  to  myself^  for  there  was  no 
letting  him  into  that  reason  of  it.  "Ol"  says 
says  hie  *'  I  should  not  have  been  tired  of  you ; 
hot  having  the  satiirfaction  of  your  companv,  it 
had  saved  me  that  unlucky  blow  at  Paris,  wmch 
was  a  dead  loss  to  me  of  above  eight  thousand 
pistoles,  and  all  the  fistigues  of  so  many  years* 
hurry  and  business  ;**  and  then  he  added,  **  but 
Ml  make  >i>u  pay  for  it  all  now  I  have  you."  I 
sUrted  a  little  at  the  words.  «*  Ay,*'  said  f , 
"do  yon  threaten  already?  Pray,  what  d*ye 
mean  by  that?"  and  began  to  look  a  little  grave. 

«« 111  tell  YOU,"  says  he,  «*  very  plafaily  what  I 
mean, ;"  and  still  he  held  me  ast  in  his  arms. 
**  I  intend  from  this  time  never  to  trouble  myself 
with  any  more  business,  so  I  shall  never  get  one 
shilling  for  you  more  than  I  have  already,  all 
that  you  will  lose  one  way ;  next,  I  intend  not  to 
trouble  myself  with  any  of  the  care  or  trouble  of 
managing  what  either  you  have  for  me,  or  what 
I  have  to  add  to  it ;  but  you  shall  e*en  take  it  all 
upon  yoursdl^  as  the  wives  do  in  Holland,  so  you 
win  pay  for  it  that  way  too,  for  all  the  drudgery 
shall  be  yours ;  thirdly,  I  intend  to  condemn  you 
to  the  constant  bondage  of  my  impertinent  com- 
pany, for  I  shall  tie  you  Uke  a  pedlar's  pack  at 
my  back,  I  shaO  scarce  ever  be  from  you ;  for,  I 
am  sure  I  can  take  deUght  In  nothing  else  in  thb 
worid."—'' Very  well,"  says  I,  •'hot  lam  pretty 
heavy,  I  hope  you'll  set  me  down  sometimes 
when  you  are  a  weary."—"  As  for  that,"  says  he, 
"tire  me  if  you  can." 

This  was  all  jest  and  allegory ;  but  it  wis  all 
true,  in  tbemoral  of  the  fobie,  as  you  shall  hear 
in  its  plaoe.  We  were  venr  merry  the  rest  of  the 
day,  mit  without  anT  nofae  or  dutter;  for  he 
broaght  not  one  of  his  aoqnaiotanoe  or  friends, 
cither  EngHsb  or  foreigner.  The  honest  Quaker 
Provided  us  a  very  noUe  dinner  indeed,  oonsider- 
bg  how  fisw  we  were  to  eat  It ;  and  every  day 
that  week  she  did  the  Hke,  and  would,  at  last, 
have  it  be  an  at  her  own  oharge,  which  I  was 
meriy  aTerse  to;  flnt,  because  I  knew  her  oir- 1| 


I  cumstances  not  to  be  very  grest,  though  not  very 
low ;  and  next,  because  she  had  beea  lo  tnie  a 
friend,  and  so  cheeifol  a  oooiforter  to  me,  ly, 
and  counsellor  too  in  all  this  affair,  that  I  bad 
resolved  to  make  her  a  preiest  that  thould  be 
some  help  to  her  when  all  was  over. 

But  to  return  to  the  drcmnstances  of  oor 
wedding ;  alter  being  very  merry,  as  I  have  told 
vou.  Amy  and  the  Quaker  put  us  to  bed,  and  tbe 
honest  Quaker  little  thinkB«  we  had  bteo  a  bed 
together  ele\*en  years  before ;  nay,  that  wai  a  se- 
cret which,  as  it  happened.  Amy  h^idf  did  not 
know.  Amy  grinnea  and  made  faoea,  as  if  ifae 
had  been  pleued ;  but  it  came  out  ia  ao  many 
words  when  he  was  not  by ;  the  sum  of  her  mas- 
bling  and  mutteriog  was,  that  thb  iboold  have 
been  done  ten  or  a  doxen  years  beibre;  that  H 
would  signify  little  now ;  that  was  to  laj.  h 
abort,  that  her  mistress  was  pretty  near  fifty,  and 
too  old  to  have  any  childreiL  1  chid  her,  the 
Quaker  laughed,  complimented  me  upoo  my  oot 
bemg  so  old  as  Amv  pretended,  that  I  conM  not 
be  above  forty,  and  might  have  a  honie  fall  of 
children  yet ;  but  Amy  and  I  too  knew  better ' 
than  she  how  it  was,  for  In  short,  I  wMoIdcnovgh  I 
to  have  done  breedhsg,  however  I  looked;  hot  1 ' 
made  her  hold  her  tongue. 

In  the  morning  my  Quaker  landlady  cane  asd 
visited  us  before  we  were  up,  and  made  as  cat 
cakes,  and  drink  chocolate  in  bed;  and  then  left 
us  again  and  bkl  ua  take  a  nap  upon  it,  whkh  1 1 
bdievewedid;  in  short,  she  treated  ui  so  hand.  | 
somely,  and  with  such  an  agreeable  cbeerfnbiett,  > 
as  well  as  plenty,  as  made  it  mear  to  ne  that 
Quakers  may,  and  that  this  Quaker  did  ondrr- 
stand  good  manners,  m»  weU  as  any  other  people 

I  resisted  her  oflcr,liowever,  of  treating  os  for 
the  whole  week ;  and  I  opposed  it  ao  long  that  1 
saw  evidently  that  she  took  it  ill,  and  woudhavc 
thought  herself  dighted  If  we  had  not  accepted 
it ;  so  I  saU  no  more,  but  let  her  go  on,  only  told 
her  I  would  be  even  with  her,  and  so  1  was. 
However,  for  that  week  ahe  treated  na  as  she 
said  she  would,  and  did  it  so  very  line,  snd  vith 
such  a  profiislon  of  aU  sorta  of  good  tfaiDgik  that 
the  greatest  burden  to  her  was,  how  to  dispose 
of  things  that  were  left;  fbr she  never leiao}- 
tldog,  how  dahity,  or  however  large,  be  ao  mocb 
as  seen  twice  amoog  us. 

I  had  some  servanta  Indeed  which  helped  her 
off  alittle ;  that  is  to  say,  two  maUa,  for  Anj 
was  now  a  woman  of  buBiness»  not  a  servant,  and 

eat  always  with  us ;  I  had  also  a  cosfthroan  and 
a  boy;  my  Quaker  had  a  man-servaat  too,  bat 
had  but  one  maid ;  but  ahe  borrowed  two  more 
of  aome  of  her  fHenda  for  the  oocasioo,  sad  bada 

man-cook  for  dressii^  the  vlctaals. 

She  waa  only  at  a  loss  for  plafte^  which  ^ 
gave  me  a  whisper  of;  and  I  made  Am^  fetch  a 
laige  strong  b<a,  which  I  had  lodged  in  a  safe 
hand,  in  which  waa  all  the  fine  plate  whi(^ 
had  provided  on  a  worse  oocaaioB,  as  is  mtiitionN 
before,  and  I  put  it  into  the  Quaker^  band,  ob- 
liging her  not  to  uae  it  aa  mine  but  as  her  owa 
lor  a  reason  I  shaH  mentimi  presently. 

I  was  now  my  Lady  ,  and  i  moit  on. 

I  waa  exoeedfatfly  pleaaed  with  H;  tiraa sofaig. 
and  ao  great  to  hear  myself  called  her  ladyship* 
and  your  ladyhip,  and  the  Ifte,  that  1  wis  like 
the  Indian  king  at  Virginia,  who  havisf  abooR 
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built  for  him  by  the  English,  and  i^  lock  put  upon 
the  door,  would  rit  whole  days  together  with  the 
key  m  his  hand,  locking  and  unlockmg,  and  double 
locking  the  door,  with  an  unaccountable  pleasure 
at  the  novelty ;  so  I  could  have  sat  a  whole  day 
tpgeiber  to  hear  Amy  talk  to  me,  and  osll  roe 
your  ladyship  at  every  word ;  but  after  awhile 
the  novelty  wore  otT,  and  the  pride  of  It  abated, 
tin  at  last  truly  I  wanted  the  other  title  as  much 
as  I  did  that  of  ladyship  before.  I 

We  lived  this  week  in  all  the  innocent  mirth 
nnaginable,  and  our  good-humoured  Quaker  was 
so  pleatvit  in  her  way,  that  it  was  particularly 
entertaining  to  us.     We  had  no  music  at  all,  or 
dancing :  only  I  now  and  then  sung  a  French 
song  to  divert  my  spouse,  who  desired  it,  and  the 
privacy  of  our  mirth  greatly  added  to  the  plea- 
sure of  It     I  did  not  make  many  clothes  for  my 
wedding,  having  alwavs  a  great  many  rich  clothes 
}   by  me,  which,  with  a  utile  altering  for  the  fashion, 
were  perfectly  new.     The  next  day  ho  pressed 
me  to  dress,  though  we  had  no  company ;  at  last, 
jesting  with  him,  I  told  him  I  believed  I  was 
able  to  dress  me  so,  in  one  kind  of  dress  that  I 
had  by  me,  that  he  would  not  know  his  wife 
when  he  saw  her,  especially  if  anybody  else  was 
by.     <*  No !"  he  said,  '*  that  was  impossible,  and 
be  longed  to  tee  that  dress.**   I  told  him  I  would 
dress  me  in  it,  if  he  would  promise  me  never  to 
desire  me  to  appear  in  it  before  company ;  he 
promised  he  would  not,  but  wanted  to  know  why 
too,    as   husbands,  you  know,  are  inquisitive 
creatures,  and  love  to  inquire  after  anything 
they  think  is  kept  from  them  ;  hut  I  had  an  an- 
swer ready  for  him ;  "because,"  said  I,  «*it  is  not 
a  decent  dress  in  this  country,  and  would  not 
look  modest ;  neither,  indeed,  would  it,  for  it  was 
but  one  degree  off  from  appearing  in  one's  shift, 
but  was  the  usual  wear  ra  the  country  where 
they  were  used."    He  was  satisfied  with  my  an- 
swer, and  gave  me  his  promise  never  to  ask  me 
to  be  seen  In  it  before  company.     I  then  with- 
drew, taking  only  Amy  and  the  Quaker  with  me ; 
and  Amy  dressed  me  in  my  old  Turiiiah  habit 
which  I  danced  in  formeriy,  and  &c.  as  before. 
The  Quaker  was  charmed  with  the  dress,  and 
nicrrily  said,  "  That  if  such  a  dress  should  come 
io  be  worn  here,  she  should  not  know  what  to  do, 
she  should  be  tempted  not  to  dress  in  the  Quaker's 
way  any  more." 

When  an  the  dreu  was  put  on  I  loaded  it  with 
jewels,  and  in  particular,  I  placed  the  large 
breast-jewel  which  be  bad  given  me  of  a  th<msand 
pistoles,  upon  the  front  of  the  Tyhaia,  or  head- 
dress, where  it  made  a  roost  glorious  show  indeed. 
I  had  my  own  diamond  necklace  on,  and  my  hair 
was  tout  brUlianin  all  glittering  with  jewels. 

His  picture  set  with  diamonds  I  had  placed 
stitched  to  my  vest,  just,  as  might  be  supposed, 
upon  my  heart  (which  is  the  compliroent  m  such 
cases  amongst  the  Eastern  people),  and  all  being 
open  at  the  breast,  there  was  no  room  for  any- 
thing^ of  a  jewel  there.  In  this  l%ure.  Amy, 
holdinfc  the  train  of  my  robe,  I  came  down  to 
him.  He  was  surprised,  and  perfectly  astonished. 
He  knew  me,  to  Iwf  sure,  because  I  had  prepared, 
and  because  I  told  him  of  it  before,  because  there 
ivAs  nobody  there  but  the  Quaker  and  Amy;  but 
\\e  br  no  means  knew  .\my,  for  she  had  dressed 
liersclf  in  the  habit  of  a  Turkish  slave,  being  the 


j  garb  of  roy  little  Turk,  which  I  had  at  Naples* 
as  I  have  said ;  she  had  her  neck  and  arms  bare* 
was  bareheaded,  and  her  hair  braided  in  a  long 
tassel  hanffing  down  her  back ;  but  the  jade  could 
neither  hold  her  countenance  or  her  diattering 
tongue,  so  as  to  be  concealed  long. 

Well,  he  was  so  charroed  with  this  dress  that 
he  would  have  me  sit  and  dine  in  it ;  but  it  was 
so  thin,  and  so  open  before,  and  the  weather 
being  also  sharp,  that  I  was  afraid  of  taking  cold ; 
however,  the  nre  being  enlarged,  and  the  doors 
kept  shut,  I  sat  to  oblige  biro,  and  he  professed 
he  never  saw  so  fine  a  dress  in  his  Ufe.  I  after- 
wards  told  biro  that  my  husband  (so  be  called  the 
jeweller  tliat  was  killed)  bought  it  for  me  at  Leg- 
horn, with  a  young  Turkish  slave  which  I  parted 
with  at  Paris ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  help  of 
that  slave  that  I  learned  how  to  dress  in  it,  and 
how  everything  was  to  be  worn,  and  manv  of 
the  Turkish  customs  also,  with  some  of  their 
language.  This  story  agreeing  with  the  fact, 
only  changing  the  person,  was  very  natural,  and 
so  it  went  off  witn  him ;  but  there  was  good 
reason  why  I  should  not  receive  any  company  In 
this  dress,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  England ;  I  need 
not  repeat  it,  you  wOl  hear  more  of  it. 

But  when  I  came  abroad  I  frequently  put  it 
on,  and  upon  two  or  three  occasions  danced  in  it, 
but  always  at  his  request 

We  continued  at  the  Quaker's  lodgings  for 
above  a  year ;  for  now  making  as  though  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  where  to  settle  in  England 
to  his  satisfoction,  unless  in  London,  which  was 
not  to  mine,  I  pretended  to  make  him  an  offer, 
that  to  oblige  him,  I  began  to  Incline  to  go  and 
live  abroad  with  him ;  tluit  I  knew  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  as  to  me 
every  place  was  alike  ;  that  as  I  had  lived  abroad 
without  a  husband  so  many  years,  it  could  be  no 
burden  to  me  to  live  abroad  again,  especially 
with  him.  Then  we  fell  to  straining  our  courte- 
sies upon  one  another ;  he  told  me  he  was  per- 
fectly easy  at  liring  in  England,  and  had  squared 
all  his  affidrs  accordingly ;  for  that  as  he  told  me 
he  intended  to  give  over  all  business  in  the  world, 
as  well  the  care  of  managing  it  as  the  coneem 
about  it,  seeing  we  were  both  in  condition  nei- 
ther to  want  it  or  to  have  it  be  worth  our  while ; 
so  I  might  see  it  was  his  intention,  by  his  getting 
himself  naturalised,  and  getting  the  patent  of 
baronet,  ftc.  Well,  for  all  that,  I  told  him  I 
accepted  his  oompHment,  but  I  could  not  but 
know  that  his  native  country,  where  his  children 
were  breeding  up,  must  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  and  that  if  I  was  of  such  value  to  him,  I 
would  be  there  then  to  enhance  the  rate  oT  his 
satisfactfon ;  that  wherever  he  was  would  be  a 
home  to  me,  and  any  place  in  the  worid  would 
be  England  to  me  if  be  was  with  me ;  and  thus, 
in  short,  I  brought  him  to  give  me  leave  to  oblige 
him  with  going  to  live  abroad,  when  in  truth  I 
could  not  have  been  perfectly  easy  at  livfaig  in 
England  unless  I  had  kept  constantly  wtthin 
doors ;  lest  sometime  or  other  the  dissolute  life 
I  had  lived  here  should  have  come  to  be  known, 
and  all  those  wicked  things  have  been  known 
too,  which  I  now  began  to  be  very  much 
ashamed  of. 

When  we  closed  up  our  wedding  week,  in 
which  our  Quaker  had  been  so  very  handsome  to 
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at,  I  told  him  how  much  I  tbooght  we  wtre 
obliged  to  her  for  her  generoiu  caniafe  to  us ; 
how  she  had  acted  the  kindeat  part  tlurougfa  tiie 
whole,  and  how  faithful  a  friend  she  had  been  to 
me  upon  all  occasioos ;  and  then  letting  him  know 
a  little  of  her  family  uohappinesaes,  1  proposed 
that  I  thooght  I  not  only  ought  to  be  grateiml  to 
her,  but  really  to  do  something  extraordinary  for 
her,  towards  making  her  easy  in  her  aUbirs.  And 
I  added,  that  I  had  no  hangers-on  that  should 
trouble  him,  that  there  was  nobody  belonged  to 
me  but  what  was  thoroughly  provided  for ;  and 
that  if  I  did  something  for  this  honest  woman 
that  was  oaosiderable,  it  should  be  the  last  gift 
1  would  give  to  anybody  in  the  world  but  Amy ; 
and  as  for  her,  we  were  not  a  going  to  turn  her 
adrift,  but  whenever  anything  offered  for  her,  we 
would  do  as  we  saw  cause ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time. Amy  was  not  poor,  that  she  had  saved  to* 
gether  between  seven  and  e%ht  hundred  ponnda ; 
by  the  way,  I  did  not  tell  him  how,  and  by  what 
wicked  ways  she  had  got  it,  but  that  she  had  it  t 
and  that  it  was  enough  to  let  him  know  she  would 
never  be  in  want  of  us. 

My  spouse  was  eiceedingly  pleased  with  my 
discourse  about  the  Quaker,  made  a  kind  of 
speech  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  gratitnde,  told 
me  it  was  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  a  gently, 
woman,  that  it  was  so  twisted  with  honesty,  nay, 
and  even  with  religion  too,  that  he  questioned 
whether  either  of  them  could  be  found  where 
gratitude  waa  not  to  be  found ;  that  in  this  net 
there  was  not  only  mtitnde  but  oharity ;  and 
that  to  make  the  <&arity  stUl  more  Chriatian- 
Uke,  the  object  too  had  real  merit  to  attract  it ; 
he  therefore  agreed  to  the  thing  with  all  his  heart, 
only  would  have  had  me  let  him  pay  it  out  of  his 
eifects* 

I  told  him,  as  for  that,  I  did  not  design,  what» 
ever  I  had  said  formerly,  that  we  should  have 
two  pockets;  and  that  though  I  had  talked  to 
him  of  being  a  trte  woman,  and  an  independent, 
and  the  like,  and  he  had  ollbred  and  promised 
that  I  should  keep  all  my  own  cetate  In  my  own 
hands ;  yet,  that  sinoe  I  had  taken  him,  I  would 
even  do  as  other  honest  wives  did,  where  I  thought 
fit  to  give  myself  I  should  give  what  I  had  too  ; 
that  if  I  reserved  anything  it  shouki  be  only  in 
case  of  mortality,  and  that  I  might  give  it  to  hia 
ehildren  afterwards,  as  mv  own  gift ;  and  that, 
in  short,  if  he  thought  it  to  join  stocks,  we 
should  see  to-movrow  momiog  what  strength  we 
coQid  both  make  np  la  the  world,  and  bring- 
hig  It  all  tofcetber,  consider  before  we  resolved 
upon,  the  place  of  removing,  how  we  should  dis- 
pose of  what  we  had,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
This  discourse  was  too  obliging,  and  be  loo  much 
a  man  of  sense  not  to  receive  It,  as  it  was  meant; 
he  only  answered,  we  would  do  in  that  as  we 
should  both  agree;  but  the  thiag  onder  our  pre- 
sent care  was  to  show  not  gratitude  only,  but 
charity  and  affeotfon  too,  to  our  kind  friend  the 
Quaker ;  and  the  first  word  he  snake  of  was  to 
settle  a  1,0001.  npon  her  Ibr  her  Ufo,  that  b  to 
say,  001  a  year ;  but  in  such  a  manner  aa  not  to 
be  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  reach  but  her- 
seK     Thii  was  a  great  thing,  and  indeed  showed 
the  generous  principles  of  my  husband,  and  for 
that  reason  I  mention  It ;  but  I  thought  that  a 
Httle  too  much  too,  and  particularly,  because  I 


bad  another  thing  hi  view  for  bar  about  ths  piste, 
so  I  told  him  I  thought  if  he  gave  her  a  pone 
with  a  hundred  guineas  as  a  nressot  flist,  ud 
then  made  her  a  compliment  of  40L  per  snnqo 
for  her  life,  aecured  any  such  way  as  she  iboold 
desire,  it  would  be  very  handsome, 

He  agreed  to  that ;  and  the  sane  day  in  the 
evening,  when  we  were  just  goin^  to  bed,be  took 
my  Qiuker  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  kia,  t«U 
her,  that  we  had  been  very  kindly  treated  by  her 
from  the  beginning  of  this  aflkir,  and  liii  wife 
before,  aa  she  (meaning  me)  had  iofoimed  him; 
and  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  let  ber  see 
that  ahe  had  obliged  friends  who  knew  bow  tobe 
grateAiI ;  that  for  his  part  of  the  obligatioD,  be 
desired  she  would  accept  of  that,  for  aa  sckoow 
lodgment  in  part  onlv  (putting  the  gold  into  ber 
hand)  and  that  his  wife  would  talk  with  ber  aboot 
what  farther  he  had  to  say  to  her ;  sod  opos 
that,  not  giving  bar  time  hardly  to  my  thaok  yeb 
away  he  went  up  stahrs  into  our  bedchanba, 
leaving  her  confused  and  not  knowii^  wlisl  to 
say. 

When  be  was  gone,  she  began  to  msks  tctt 
handsome  and  obugiag  represen'tttioM  of  bff 
goodwill  to  us  both,  but  that  it  was  without  a- 
pectation  of  reward;  that  I  had  given  ber  seve- 
ral valuable  preaentabeforet  and  so  indeed  Ibad; 
for,  besides  the  piece  of  linen  which  I  gsre  her 
at  first,  I  had  given  hrr  a  suit  of  dsmsik  table- 
linen,  of  the  Imen  I  bought  for  my  bsSi,  viii 
thrse  table-dotha  and  three  dozen  of  napUsi, 
and  at  another  time  I  gave  her  a  little  ascUioe 
of  gold  beadSi  and  the  like;  but  this  is  by  the  wsjr: 
hot  she  mentioned  them*  I  say,  and  bow  the  wsi 
obliged  bv  roe  on  other  occasions;  thst  she  wu  Doi 
in  condition  to  show  her  gtstitnde  in  say  other 
wav,  not  being  able  to  naka  a  suitabls  retars; 
and  that  now  we  took  firom  her  diopportaaityto 
balance  my  Ibrmer  friendahip^  and  I  left  her  more 
in  debt  than  she  waa  before.     She  spoks  thii  Is 
a  very  good  kind  of  raannar.  in  her  own  wiy, 
but  which  was  very  agreeable  indeed,  sad  had  tf 
much  apparent  ahMeiity.  and  I  verily  hsKsve  si 
real  as  was  possible  to  ba  expressed ;  but  I  pot 
a  stop  to  it,  and  bid  her  ss^  no  more,  hot  scoept 
of  what  my  spouse  had  given  bar,  wfaicb  was  bot 
hi  part,  aa  aha  had  beard  liim  say.    *'Aadpotit 
up,**  aaya  I,  "and  oosae  and  lit  dowa  here,  sad 
give  me  leave  to  say  something  else  to  yea  en  the 
same  head,  which  ay  spoasa  and  I  have  settled 
between  ourselves  ia  your  behalf."—*'  Whst  dot 
thee  mean?**  sayssbCk  and  blushed,  sad  Isoked 
sarprised,  bat  did  not  stir.     She  wu  gofog  to 
speak  again,  but  Ilntemiptad  her,  aad  told  her 
she  should  make  no  more  apologies  ef  sny  kind 
whstever,  for  I  had  better  tlUngs  than  all  this  to 
talk  to  her  of ;  ao  I  went  on.*and  told  ber,  that 
aa  she  had  been  ao  friendly  and  kind  to  ot  oa 
every  oceasiott,  and  that  her  hones  was  thelocfcr 
plaoe  where  we  caaM  tagetfaer;  aad  that  the 
knew  I  waa  from  her  own  month  acqnaiated  in 
part  with  her  cireumstancee,  we  were  raeolred 
she  shonld  be  the  better  for  us  so  loagssibe 
lived.     Then  I  told  her  what  we  had  resolved  to 
do  for  her,  and  that  ahe  had  nothmg  mors  to  do 
but  to  consult  with  me  how  it  ahonki  beeftctoallr 
secured  for  her,  distinct  from  any  of  the  effeeu 
which  were  her  husband's ;  and  that  if  ber  hoi- 
hand  did  so  supply  her,  that  she  could  live  cooi- 
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ortably,  and  not  want  it  for  bread  or  other  ne- 
cessaries, she  should  not  make  use  of  it,  but  lay 
up  the  tnoome  of  it,  and  add  it  every  year  to  the 
principal,  so  to  increase  the  annual  payments, 
which  in  time,  and  perhaps  before  she  might 
come  to  want  it  might  double  itself;  that  we  were 
very  wilUng  whatever  she  should  so  lay  up  should 
be  to  herself,  and  whoever  she  thought  fit  after 
her ;  but  that  the  401,  a-year  must  return  to  our 
family  after  her  life,  which  we  both  wished  might 
be  long  and  happy. 

Let  no  reader  wonder  at  my  extraordinary 
concern  for  this  poor  woman,  or  at  my  giving  my 
bounty  to  her  a  place  in  this  aooount.  It  is  not, 
I  assure  yon,  to  make  a  pageantry  of  my  eharity, 
or  to  value  myself  upon  the  greatness  of  my  soul, 
that  should  give  in  so  proftise  a  manner  as  this, 
which  was  above  my  figure,  if  my  wealth  had 
been  twice  as  much  as  it  was ;  but  there  was 
another  spring  from  whence  all  fiowed,  and  it  is 
on  that  account  I  speak  of  it.  Was  it  possible  I 
could  think  of  a  poor  desolate  woman  with  four 
children  and  her  husband  gone  from  her,  and 
perhaps  good  for  little  if  he  had  stayed  ;  I  say, 
was  I,  that  had  tasted  so  deep  of  the  sorrows  of 
such  a  kind  of  widowhood,  able  to  look  on  her, 
and  think  of  her  circumstances,  and  not  to  be 
touched  in  an  uncommon  manner?  No^  no,  I 
never  looked  on  her  and  her  family,  though  she 
was  not  left  so  helpless  and  friendless  as  I  bad 
been,  without  remembering  my  condition,  when 
Amy  was  sent  out  to  pawn  or  seU  mv  pair  of 
stays  to  buy  a  breast  of  mutton,  and  a  bunch  of 
turnips  ;  nor  could  I  look  on  her  poor  childroi, 
though  not  poor  and  perishing,  Uke  mine,  with- 
out tears ;  reflecting  on  the  dreadful  condition 
that  mine  were  reduced  to,  when  noor  Amy  sent 
them  all  unto  their  aunt's  in  Spitalfields,  and  run 
away  from  them.  These  were  the  original  springs 
or  fountain-head,  from  whence  my  alTectionate 
thoughts  were  moved  to  assist  this  poor  woman. 

When  a  poor  debtor,  having  lain  loi^  in  the 
Compter,  or  Ludgate,  or  the  King's  Bench,  for 
debt,  and  afterwards  gets  out,  rises  again  in  the 
world,  and  grows  rich,  such  an  one  is  a  certain 
benefactor  to  the  prisoners  there,  and  perhaps  to 
every  prison  he  passes  by  as  long  as  he  lives,  Ibr 
he  remembers  the  dark  days  of  his  own  sorrow ; 
and  even  those  who  never  had  the  experience  of 
snch  sorrows  to  stir  up  their  minds  to  aetf  of 
charity,  would  have  the  same  charitable  good 
disposition,  did  they  as  sensibly  remember  what 
it  b  that  distinguishes  them  ftom  others  by  a  more 
favourable  and  mercifol  providence. 

This,  I  say,  was  however  the  spring  of  my 
concern  for  this  honest,  friendly,  and  gratefiil 
Quaker ;  and  as  I  had  so  plentlfril  a  fortune  in 
the  world,  I  resolved  she  slK>uld  taste  of  the  fruit 
of  her  kind  usage  to  me,  in  a  manner  that  she 
could  not  expect 

All  the  while  I  talked  to  her  I  saw  the  disorder 
of  her  mind ;  the  sudden  joy  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  coloured,  trembled,  changed,  and  at 
last  grew  pale,  and  was  indeed  near  fainting; 
when  she  hastily  rung  a  little  bell  for  her  nuSd, 
who  coming  in  immediately,  she  beckoned  to  her, 
for  speak  she  could  not,  to  fill  her  a  glass  of  wine, 
bat  she  had  no  breath  to  take  in,  and  was  almost 
choked  with  that  which  she  took  in  her  mouth. 
1  saw  she  was  ill],  nod  assisted  her  what  I  oonld 


and  with  spirits  and  things  to  smell  to»  just  kepi 
her  from  fblnting,  when  ahe  beckoned  to  her 
maid  to  withdraw,  and  immediately  burst  out  in 
crying,  and  that  relieved  her.  Mfhen  she  reco- 
vered herself  a  little,  she  flew  to  me,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  my  neck,  **  0 1"  says  she, 
**thott  hast  almost  killed  me;**  and  there  she 
hung,  laying  her  head  in  my  neck  for  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  not  able  to  speak,  but  sob- 
bing like  a  child  that  had  been  whipped. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  stop  a  little  in 
the  middle  of  my  discourse,  and  make  her  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  before  it  had  put  her  spirits  Into 
such  a  violent  motion ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
it  was  ten  to  one  odds  but  that  it  had  killed  her. 

But  she  came  to  herself  at  last,  and  began  to 
say  some  very  good  things  in  return  for  my  kind- 
ness ;  I  would  not  let  her  go  on,  but  told  her,  I 
had  more  to  say  to  her  still  than  all  thi%bttt  that 
I  would  let  it  alone  till  another  time ;  my  mean- 
ing was  about  the  box  of  plate^  good  part  of 
which  I  gave  her,  and  some  I  gave  to  Amy,  for 
I  had  so  much  plate,  and  some  so  laige,  that  I 
thought  if  I  let  my  husband  see  It,  he  m%ht  be 
apt  to  wonder  what  occasion  I  oould  ever  had 
for  so  much,  and  for  plate  of  such  a  kind  too ; 
as  particularly,  a  great  dstem  fbr  bottles,  whioh 
cost  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  some 
large  candlesticks,  too  Mg  for  any  ordinary  use. 
These  I  caused  Amy  to  seU;  in  short.  Amy  sold 
above  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate ; 
what  I  gave  the  Quaker  was  worth  above  aixtj 
pounds,  and  I  gave  Amy  above  thirty-thrae 
pounds  worth,  and  yet  I  had  a  great  deal  left  for 
my  husband. 

Nor  did  our  kindness  to  the  Quaker  end  with 
the  ibrty  pounds  a-year,  for  we  were  always, 
while  we  stayed  with  her,  which  was  above  ten 
months,  givfog  her  one  good  thing  or  another ; 
and,  in  a  worSi,  Instead  of  lodginc  with  her,  she 
boarded  with  us,  for  I  kept  the  hoiise»  and  she 
and  all  her  fbmily  eat  and  drank  with  us,  and 
yet  we  paid  her  the  rent  of  the  house  too  s  in 
short,  I  remembered  my  widowhood,  and  I  made 
this  widow's  heart  glad  many  a  day  the  more 
upon  that  aeoount 

And  now  my  spouse  and  I  began  to  thuik  of 
going  over  to  Holland,  where  I  had  proposed  to 
him  to  live^  and  in  order  to  settle  all  the  prett- 
mhMries  of  our  future  manner  6f  living,  I  began 
to  draw  in  my  effects,  so  as  to  have  them  all  at 
command,  upon  whatever  occasion  we  thought 
fit ;  after  whteh,  one  morning  I  called  my  spouse 
up  to  me,  "  Hark  ye,  sh*,"  said  I  to  hfan,  **  1  have 
two  very  weighty  questions  to  ask  of  yon ;  1  do 
not  know  what  answer  yon  will  give  to  the  first, 
but  I  doubt  yon  will  be  able  to  give  a  wtmy  an- 
swer to  the  other,  and  yet,  I  assure  you,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  youraelfi  and  towards  tiie 
future  part  of  your  life,  wherever  it  is  to  be." 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  mnch  alarmed,  because 
he  could  see  I  was  speaking  in  a  kind  of  merry 
way.  '^  Let's  hear  your  questions,  my  dear," 
sasrs  he,  "  and  I'll  give  the  best  answer  I  can  to 
them.  *'.-**  Why  first,"  says  I, 

"  I.  Yon  have  married  a  wifo  here,  made  her 
a  lady,  and  put  her  in  expectation  of  being  some- 
thing else  still,  when  she  comes  abroad;  pray 
have  you  exindoed  Triiether  you  are  able  to  sup- 
ply all  her  eztmvagaiit  demands  when  she  oomei 
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■brottd;  and  malntdn  an  expensive  English- 
woman  in  all  her  pride  and  vanity?  In  short, 
have  )roa  inquired  whether  you  are  able  to  keep 
her? 

**  IT.  You  have  married  a  wife  here,  and  given 
her  a  great  many  fine  things,  and  you  maintain 
her  like  a  princess,  and  sometimes  call  her  so ; 
pray  what  portion  have  you  had  with  her  ?  what 
fortune  has  she  been  to  you  ?  and  where  does  her 
estate  lay,  that  yon  keep  her  so  fine  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  keep  her  in  a  figure  a  great  deal  above  her 
estate,  at  leatt  above  all  that  you  have  seen  of  it 
yet  ?  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  got  a  bite  ?  and 
that  you  have  not  made  a  beggar  a  lady  ?** 

**  Well,**  savs  he,  **  have  you  any  more  qnes- 
tlons  to  ask  ?  let's  have  them  altogether,  perhaps 
they  maybe  all  answered  in  a  few  words,  as  well  as 
these  two.** — "  No,"  says  I,  ••  these  are  the  two 
grand  questions,  at  least  for  the  present.** — **Why, 
then,**  says  he,  **  I  answer  you  in  a  few  words ; 
that  I  am  Ailly  master  of  my  own  circumstances, 
and  without  farther  inquiry,  can  let  my  wife  you 
speak  of  know,  that  as  I  have  made  her  a  lady 
I  can  maintain  her  as  a  lady,  wherever  she  eoes 
with  me ;  and  this,  whether  I  have  one  pistole  of 
her  portion,  or  whether  she  has  any  portion  or 
no :  and  as  I  have  not  inquired  whether  she  has 
any  portion  or  not,  so  she  shall  not  have  the  less 
respect  showed  her  from  me,  or  be  obliged  to  live 
meaner,  or  be  anyways  strained  on  that  account ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  she  goes  abroad  to  live  with 
me  in  my  own  country,  I  win  make  her  more 
than  a  lady,  and  support  the  expense  of  it  too, 
without  meddlhg  with  anything  she  has;  and 
this,  I  suppose,**  says  he,  "  contains  an  answer  to 
both  your  questioos  together." 

He  spoke  this  with  a  great  deal  more  earnest- 
ness in  his  countenance,  than  I  had  when  I  pro- 
posed my  questions ;  and  said  a  great  many  kind 
things  upon  it,  as  the  consequence  of  former  dis- 
courses, so  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  earnest 
too.  "  My  dear,**  says  I,  *«  I  was  but  in  jest  in 
my  questions ;  but  they  were  proposed  to  intro- 
duce what  I  am  gobig  to  say  to  you  In  earnest ; 
nanehr,  that  if  I  am  to  go  abroad,  it  is  time  I 
should  let  you  know  how  things  stand,  and  what 
I  have  to  bring  you  with  your  wife ;  how  it  is  to 
be  disposed  and  secured,  and  the  like ;  and  there- 
fore eome,**  says  I,  **  sit  down  and  let  me  show 
yon  vour  boiigain  here ;  I  hope  you  will  find  that 
you  iiave  not  got  a  wiib  without  a  fortune.** 

He  told  me  then,  that  since  he  found  I  was  in 
earnest,  he  desired  that  I  would  adjourn  ^  to- 
morrow,  and  then  we  would  do  as  the  poor  peo- 
ple do  after  they  marry,  feel  in  their  podtets,  and 
see  how  much  money  they  can  bring  together  in 
the  wofM — "  Wen,**  says  I,  «•  with  all  my 
heart  ;**  and  so  we  ended  our  talk  for  that  time. 

As  this  was  in  the  morning,  my  spouse  went 
out  after  dinner  to  his  goldsmith's,  as  he  said,  and 
about  three  hours  after  returns  with  a  porter  and 
two  large  boxes  with  him;  and  hk  servant 
brought  another,  box,  which  I  observed  was  al- 
most as  heavy  as  the  two  that  the  porter  brought, 
and  made  the  poor  fellow  sweat  heartily ;  he  dis- 
mi«ed  the  porter,  and  in  a  little  while  after  went 
out  again  with  his  man,  and  returning  at  night 
brought  another  porter  with  more  boxes  and 
bundles,  and  all  waa  carried  up,  and  put  into  a 
chamber  next  to  our  bedchamber ;  and  in  the 


morning  he  called  for  a  pretty  large  round  table, 
and  be^n  to  unpack. 

When  the  boxes  were  opened,  I  fbnnd  they 
were  chiefly  full  of  books,  and  papers,  and  pirclw 
ments,  I,  mean  books  of  accounts,  and  writingi, 
and  such  things,  as  were  hi  themselTes  of  do 
moment  to  me,  because  I  understood  them  not; 
but  I  perceived  he  took  them  all  out,  and  spread 
them  about  him  upon  the  table  and  chain,  and 
began  to  be  very  busy  with  them ;  so  1  withdreir 
and  left  him  ;  and  he  was  indeed  m  busy  among 
them  that  he  never  missed  me  till  I  had  been  ?0De 
a  good  whfle ;  but  when  he  had  gone  throupiall 
his  papers,  and  come  to  open  a  little  box,  he 
called  for  me  again.  *'  Now,"  says  he,  and  called 
me  his  countess,  **  I  am  ready  to  answer  vonr 
first  questioo ;  if  you  will  sit  down  t31  1  have 
openra  this  box,  we  will  see  how  it  stands." 

So  we  opened  the  box ;  there  was  in  it  indeed 
what  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  thought  he  had  sank 
bii  estate  rather  than  raised  it ;  but  be  produced 
me  in  goldsmiths*  bills,  and  stock  in  the  English 
East  Endia  Company,  about  sixteen  thoiMod 
pounds  steriing;  then  he  gave  wto  my  hands 
nine  assignments  upon  the  bank  of  Lyons  in 
Prance,  a^  two  upon  the  renta  of  the  town-bouse 
in  Puis,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  fivethoosand 
crowns  per  annum,  or  annual  rent,  as  it  it  called 
there ;  and,  lastly,  the  sum  of  thirty  thooiand 
rixdollars  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam;  besido 
some  jewels  and  gold  in  the  box  to  the  valoe  of 
about  fifteen  or  nxteen  hundred  pounds,  among 
which  was  a  very  good  necklace  of  pearl  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  value ;  and  that  be  pulled 
out  and  tied  about  my  neck,  telling  me  that  should 
not  be  reckoned  into  the  account 

I  was  equally  pleased  and  surprised,  and  itw» 
with  an  inexpressible  joy  that  I  saw  hhn  soiich. 
'*  You  might  well  tell  me,**  said  I,  **  that  you  are 
able  to  make  me  a  countess,  and  maintain  me  ai 
such."  In  short,  he  was  immensely  rich;  for 
besides  all  this,  he  showed  me,  which  wu  the 
reason  d  his  being  so  buav  among  the  books,  1 
say,  he  showed  me  several  adventures  he  had 
abroad  in  the  business  of  his  merchaadixe;  as 
particularly  an  eighth  share  in  an  Esst  India 
ship  then  abroad ;  an  accoont-courant  with  a 
merchant  at  Cadiz  in  Spain ;  about  three  thou- 
sand lent  upon  bottomry,  upon  dups  gone  to 
the  Indies ;  and  a  large  cargo  of  goods  in  a  mer- 
chant's hands  for  sale  at  Lisbon  in  Portugal ;  so 
that  In  his  books  there  was  about  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  more ;  all  which  put  together,  made 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year. 

I  stood  amazed  at  this  account,  as  well  1  nrfgb^ 
and  said  nothing  to  him  for  a  good  while ;  sod  the 
rather,  because  I  saw  him  stfil  busy  looking  over 
his  books.  After  a  while,  as  I  was  going  to  ex- 
press my  wonder ;  "  hold,  my  dear."  says  he, 
**  this  is  not  all  neither  ;**  then  he  pulled  me  out 
some  old  seals,  and  small  parchment  rolls,  which 
I  did  not  understand ;  but  he  told  me  they  were 
a  right  of  reversion  which  he  had  to  a  patenal 
estate  in  his  familv,  and  a  mortgage  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  rixdoOars,  which  he  bad  upon 
it,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  possessor ;  » that 
was  about  three  thousand  pounds  more. 

*'  But  now  hold  again,"  says  he,  '^  fbr  I  must 
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pay  my  debts  out  of  oU  this,  and  they  are  very 
great,  I  assure;  and  the  first,**  he  said,  *'was 
a  black  article  of  eight  thousand  pistolesi  which 
he  had  a  law  suit  about  at  Paris,  but  he  had  it 
awarded  against  him,  which  was  the  loss  he  had 
told  me  of,  and  which  made  him  leave  Pftris  in 
disgust ;  that  in  other  accounts  he  owed  about 
five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  steiiing; 
but  after  aD  this,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  still 
ooe  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  clear  stock 
in  money,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  rent 

After  some  pause,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak. 
**  Well,**  says  I,  **  it  is  very  hahl  a  gentieman 
with  luch  a  fortune  as  this  should  come  over  to 
England,  and  marry  a  wife  with  nothing;  it 
shall  never,**  says  I,  **  be  said ;  but  what  I  have 
1*Q  bring  into  the  public  stock  ;**  so  I  b^gan  to 
produce. 

First,  I  pulled  out  the.  mortgage  which  good 
Sir  Robert  had  procured  Ibr  me^  the  annual  rent 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  the  prin^ 
cipal  money  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds. 

Secondly,  I  pulled  out  another  mortgage  upon 
land,  procured  bv  the  same  fiuthfiil  friend,  which 
at  three  times  had  advanced  twelve  thousand 
pounds. 

Thirdly,  I  pulled  him  out  a  parcel  of  little  se- 
curities,  procured  by  several  hands,  by  fee-larm 
rents,  and  such  ^tty  mortgages  as  those  times 
afforded,  amottutmg^  to  ten  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  principal  money,  and  pajring  six 
hundred  and  tldrty-six  pounds  a  year,  so  that  in 
the  whole  there  was  two  thousand  and  fifty-rix 
pounds  a  year  ready  money  constantly  oom^  in. 
When  I  had  shown  him  all  these,  I  hid  uem 
upon  the  table,  and  bade  him  take  them,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  roe  an  answer  to  the  second 
question,  vis.  What  fortune  he  had  with  his  wife? 
and  laughed  a  tittle  at  it. 

He  Ux»ked  at  them  a  while,  and  then  handed 
them  all  back  again  to  me ;  **  I  wfil  not  touch 
them,**  says  he^  *'  nor  one  of  them,  till  they  are 
all  settled  in  trustees*  hands  for  your  own  use,  and 
the  numagement  wholly  your  own." 

I  cannot  omit  what  happened  to  me  while  all 
this  was  acting,  though  it  was  cheerful  work  in  the 
main,  yet  I  trembled  everyjoint  of  me,  worse  for 
aught  I  know  than  ever  Belshazxar  did  at  the 
handwriting  on  thp  wail,  and  tiie  occasion  was 
every  way  as  the  iust  '*  Unhappy  wretch,'*  said 
I  to  myself^  **  shall  my  ill-got  wealth,  the  product 
of  prosperous  lust,  and  of  a  vile  and  vicious  life 
of  whoredom  and  adultery,  be  intermingled  with 
the  honest  woU-gotten  estate  of  this  innocent 
gentleman,  to  be  a  moth  and  a  caterpillar  among 
it,  and  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him, 
and  upon  what  he  has,  for  mv  sake?  Shall  my 
wickedness  blast  his  comforts?  Shall  I  be  fire  in 
bis  tiaz?  and  be  a  means  to  provoke  Heaven  to 
curse  his  blessings?  God  forbid  I  Til  keep  them 
asunder,  if  it  be  possible." 

This  is  the  true  reason  why  I  have  been  so 
particular  in  the  account  of  my  vast  acquired 
stock ;  and  how  his  estate,  which  was  perhaps 
the  product  of  manv  years'  fortunate  industry ; 
and  whteh  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  mine,  at 
best  was  at  my  request,  kept  apart  from  mine,  as 
is  mentioned  above. 

I  have  told  you  how  he  gave  back  oil  my 


writings  into  my  own  hands  again.  **'WeU,** 
says  I,  *<seing  you  will  have  it  be  kept  apart,  it 
shall  be  so,  upon  one  condition,  which  I  have  to 
propose,  and  no  other.** — "  And  what  is  the  con- 
dition?" says  be.—"  Why,*'  savs  I,  *«  all  the  pre- 
tence  I  can  have  for  the  making  over  my  own 
estate  to  me  is,  that  in  case  of  your  mortality,  I 
may  have  it  reserved  for  me,  if  I  outlive  you."— 
"  WeU,"  says  he,  "  that  U  true."—"  But  then,*' 
said  I,  **  the  annual  income  is  always  received 
by  the  husband,  during  his  life,  as  'tis  supposed, 
for  the  mutual  subsistence  of  the  family ;  now,** 
says  I,  **  here  is  2,000^  a  year,  which  I  believe 
is  as  much  as  we  shall  spend,  and  I  desire  none 
of  it  may  be  saved ;  and  all  the  income  of  your 
own  estate,  the  interest  of  the  17,00(M.  and  the 
IJdSOL  a  year  may  be  constantly  laid  by  for  the 
increase  of  your  estate ;  and  so,**  added  I,  **  b  v 
joining  the  interest  every  year  to  the  capital, 
you  inll  perhaps  grow  as  rich  as  you  would  do  if 
you  were  to  trade  with  it  all,  if  you  were  obliged 
to  keep  house  out  of  it  too." 

He  liked  the  proposal  very  well,  and  said  it 
should  be  so  ;  and  this  way  I,  in  some  measure 
satisfied  myself  that  I  should  not  bring  my  hus- 
band under  the  blast  of  a  just  Providence,  for 
mingling  my  curnd  ill-gotten  wealth  with  his 
honest  estate.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flections which,  at  some  certain  intervals  of  Ume, 
came  into  my  thoughts  of  the  justice  of  heaven, 
which  I  had  reason  to  expect  would  sometime 
or  other  still  fall  upon  me  or  my  effects,  for  the 
dreadful  life  I  had  lived. 

And  let  nobody  conclude  firom  the  straqge 
success  I  met  with  in  all  my  wicked  doings,  and 
the  vast  estate  which  I  had  raised  by  it,  that 
therefore  I  either  was  happy  or  easy.  No,  no, 
there  was  a  dart  struck  into  the  liver ;  there  was 
secret  hell  within,  even  all  the  while,  when  our 
joy  was  at  the  highest:  but  more  especially 
now,  after  it  was  aU  over,  and  when,  according 
to  all  appearance,  I  was  one  of  the  happiest 
women  upon  earth ;  all  this  while,  I  aay,  I  had 
such  a  constant  terror  upon  my  mind,  as  gave 
me  every  now  and  then  very  terrible  shocks, 
and  which  made  me  expect  something  very 
frightful  upon  every  accident  of  life. 

In  a  word,  it  never  lightened  or  thundered, 
but  I  expected  the  next  flash  would  penetrate 
my  vitals,  and  melt  the  sword  [soul]  in  this  scab- 
bard of  flesh ;  it  never  blew  a  storm  of  wind,  but 
I  expected  the  fall  of  some  stack  of  chimnevs,  or 
some  part  of  the  house  woukl  bury  me  in  its 
ruins  ;  and  so  of  other  things. 

But  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
all  these  things  again  by  and  by ;  the  case  before 
us  was  in  a  manner  settled ;  we  hod  full  four 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  our  future  sub- 
sistence, besides  a  vast  sum  in  jewels  and  plate ; 
and  besides  this,  I  hod  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  reserved  in  money,  which  I  kept  back 
from  him,  to  provide  for  my  two  daughters,  of 
whom  I  have  yet  much  to  say. 

With  this  estate,  settled  as  you  have  heard, 
and  with  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  I  left 
England  again  ;  I  had  not  only  in  human  pru- 
dence, and  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  being  now 
married  and  settled  in  so  glorious  a  manner,  I 
say,  I  had  not  only  abandoned  all  the  gay  and 
wicked  course  which  I  gone  through  before^  but 
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I  began  to  look  biok  upon  it  with  that  haawt, 
and  with  that  detettation,  whleh  it  the  certain 
companion,  if  not  the  fcirenuiiier  of  repantanoa. 

Sometimes  the  wonders  of  nj  present  olrenn* 
stances  would  work  apon  me,  and  1  should  have 
some  raptures  upon  my  soul,  upon  the  subjeot 
of  my  coming  so  smoothly  out  of  the  arms  of 
hell,  that  I  was  not  ingulied  hi  rufai,  as  most 
who  lead  such  lives  are,  first  or  last ;  but  this 
was  a  flight  too  high  for  me ;  I  was  not  come  to 
that  repentance  that  is  raised  from  a  sense  of 
heaven's  goodness ;  I  repented  of  the  erimo,  but 
it  was  of  another  and  lower  Und  oi  repentance, 
and  rather  moved  1^  my  fears  of  vengoance, 
than  from  a  sense  of  befaig  spared  from  bobg 
punished  and  landed  safe  after  a  storm. 

The  first  thing  which  happened  after  onr  oom- 
ing  to  the  Hague  (where  we  lodged  for  a  while) 
was,  that  my  spouse  saluted  me  one  morning 
with  the  title'  of  countess,  as  he  said  he  intended 
to  do,  by  having  the  inheiitanoe  to  which  the 
honour  was  annexed,  made  over  to  him.  It  is 
true,  It  was  a  reversion,  but  it  soon  feU,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  as  all  the  brothers  of  a  oount 
are  called  counts,  so  I  had  the  title  by  courtesy, 
about  three  years  before  I  had  it  In  reaUty. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  coming  so 
soon,  and  would  have  had  my  spouse  have  tsken 
the  money  which  it  cost  liim,  out  of  my  stock, 
but  he  laughed  at  me,  and  went  on. 

I  was  now  In  the  height  of  my  glory  and  proa- 

perity,  and  I  was  called  the  Countess  do ; 

for  I  had  obtained  that  milooked  lor,  which  I 
seerttly  aimed  at,  and  was  really  the  main  ran. 
•on  of  my  coming  abroad.  I  took  now  more 
servants,  Uved  in  a  kind  of  magnificence  that 
I  had  not  been  acquainted  with,  was  called  vour 
honour  at  every  word,  and  had  a  coronet  behind 
my  coach;  though  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  my  pedigree. 

The  first  thing  that  my  spouse  took  upon  him 
to  manage,  was  to  declare  ourselves  married 
eleven  years  before  our  arriving  in  Holland ;  and 
consequents  to  acknowledge  onr  little  son,  who 
was  yet  hi  England,  to  be  legitimate ;  order  him 
to  be  brought  over,  and  addeid  to  his  family,  and 
acknowledge  him  to  be  onr  own. 

This  was  done  by  giving  notice  to  his  people 
at  Nlmeguen,  where  his  children  (which  were 
two  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  broiwfat  up ;  that 
he  was  come  over  torn  England,  and  that  he  was 
arrived  at  the  Hague  with  his  wife,  and  should 
reside  there  some  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
his  two  sons  brought  down  to  see  him,  which  ac- 
cordingly was  done,  and  where  I  entertained 
them  with  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that 
they  could  expect  fVom  their  mother-in-law ;  and 
who  pretended  to  be  so  ever  since  they  were  two 
or  three  years  old. 

This,  supposing  us  to  have  been  so  long  mar- 
ried, was  not  difficult  at  all,  in  a  country  where 
we  had  been  seen  together  about  that  time,  viz., 
eleven  years  and  a  half  before ;  and  where  we 
had  never  been  seen  afterwards  till  we  now  re- 
turned together;  this  being  seen  together  was 
also  openly  owned  and  acknowledged,  of  course, 
bv  our  friend  the  merchant  at  Rotterdam,  and 
also  bv  the  people  in  the  house  where  we  both 
lod^red  in  the  same  city,  and  where  our  first  inti- 
macies hep'an.  and  who,  as  it  happened,  were  all 


aMve;  and  therefore,  to  make  it  the  more  public, 
we  made  a  tour  to  Rotterdam  again,  lodged  in 
the  same  house,  and  were  visited  there  by  our 
fUond  the  aserohant,  and  afterwards  invited  fre. 
quently  to  hta  house,  whore  he  treated  ua  very 
handsomely. 

Tliis  oonduet  of  my  spouse,  and  which  he  ma- 
naged  very  cleverly,  waa  indeed  a  testfanooy  of  a 
wonderfhl  degree  of  honesty  and  affection  to  oar 
little  son  3  fiar  it  waa  done  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  child. 

I  call  it  an  honest  afifectlon,  beoaoseit  waa  from 
a  principle  of  honesty  that  he  ao  earnestly  oon- 
himself  to  prevent  the  scandal  which  woohl 
otherwise  have  feUen  vpon  the  ehfld,  who  was 
itself  Innoeent ;  and  aa  it  waa  Ikora  thla  principle 
of  justice  that  he  so  earnestly  solicited  n^,  and 
oo^jored  me  by  the  natural  aflnsetions  of  a  mo- 
ther,  to  n&arry  him  when  it  was  yet  young  within 
me  and  unborn,  that  the  child  uS^  not  soffisr 
for  the  shi  ef  lU  fether  and  mother ;  ao,  though 
at  the  same  tfane  he  really  loved  ne  very  wdD, 
yet  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  this 
principle  of  jnstiee  to  the  child  that  he  came  to 
Kngland  i^n  to  seek  ase  with  design  to  marry 
me,  and,  as  he  oallad  It,  aave  the  innooenl  lamb 
fhnn  an  in&my  worse  than  deatlL 

It  is  with  a  jttst  reofoaeh  to  myaelf  that  I  must 
repeat  it  again,  that  I  had  not  the  aane  ceooen  I 
for  it,  though  It  waa  the  child  of  my  own  body ; 
nor  had  I  ever  the  hearty  aflbottaate  fove  to  the 
child  that  he  had.  What  the  reason  of  it  waa  I 
cannot  tell ;  and,  faideed,  I  had  shown  a  genonl 
neglect  of  the  ehlM  throi^  all  the  gay  yean  of 
my  London  revels,  exoe]^  thai  I  sent  Any  to 
look  upon  it  now  and  then,  and  to  pay  for  its 
nnrsfaig ;  aa  for  me,  I  scaroe  saw  it  few  tinea  n 
theflrrt  four  years  of  its  lifh,  and  often  wished  it 
would  go  out  of  the  world;  whereas  a  aoo  wbaeh 
I  had  by  the  jeweller,  I  took  a  dttferent  eare  oC 
and  showed  a  dllferent  eoneeni  for,  though  I  did 
not  let  him  know  me ;  fbr  I  provided  very  wefl 
for  him,  had  him  put  out  vciy  well  to  aehool ; 
and  when  he  came  to  years  fit  for  it,  let  him  go 
over  with  a  person  of  honcaty  and  good  boohiesa, 
to  the  Indiea;  and  after  he  had  ttted  there  for 
some  time,  and  began  to  act  for  himseli;  senthon 
over  the  vahie  of  %WOL  at  several  time^  with 
which  he  traded,  and  grew  rich ;  and,  aa  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  may  at  last  come  over  again  with  fbrty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  In  Us  pocket,  aa  many 
do  who  have  not  sueh  enooungement  at  their 
bealnning. 

I  also  sent  bin  over  a  wife,  a  beantifal  young 
lady,  well  bred,  an  exceedingly  good-natored 
pleasant  creature ;  but  the  nice  young  fellow  ^ 
not  Uke  her,  and  had  the  fanpndence  to  vrrite  to 
me,  that  is,  to  the  person  I  employed  to  coir^ 
spend  with  him,  to  send  him  another,  and  pro- 
mised that  he  would  manr  her  I  had  sent  him  to 
a  friend  of  his,  who  liked  her  better  than  he  did ; 
but  I  took  it  so  ill  that  I  would  not  send  hhn  an- 
other, and  withal,  stopped  another  article  of 
1,000/.  which  I  haid  appointed  to  send  hhn.  He 
considered  of  It  afterwards,  and  oflo«d  to  take 
her ;  but  then  truly  she  took  so  ill  the  first  affront 
he  put  upon  her  that  she  would  not  have  him, 
and  I  sent  him  word  I  thov^t  she  was  very 
much  in  the  right  However,  after  courting  h^ 
two  years^  and  some  firiends  interpoiiog,  she  took 


him,  and  made  hhn  an  excellent  wife,  as  I  knew 
■he  wooM;  but  I  never  sent  him  the  1,000/. 
cargo,  10  that  he  lost  that  money  for  misusing 
me,  and  took  the  lady  at  last  without  it. 

My  new  spouse  and  I  lived  a  very  regular  oon- 
templaUve  life,  and  in  itself  certainlv  a  life  filled 
with  all  human  felicity.  But  if  I  looked  upon 
my  present  situation  with  satisfiustion.  as  I  cer- 
t<dnfy  did,  so  in  proportion  I  on  all  occasions 
looked  back  on  rormer  things  with  detestation 
and  with  the  utmost  affliction ;  and  now,  indeed, 
and  not  till  now,  those  reflections  began  to  prey 
upon  my  comforts,  and  lessen  the  sweets  of  my 
other  enjoyments.  They  might  be  said  to  have 
gnawed  a  hole  in  my  heart  before,  but  now  they 
made  a  hole  quite  through  it ;  now  they  eat  into 
all  my  pleasant  things,  made  hitter  every  sweet, 
and  mixed  my  sighs  with  every  smile. 

Not  aU  the  affinenoe  of  «.pletttiAil  fortune ;  not 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  estate  (for  between 
us  we  had  little  less) ;  no  honour  amd  titlea,  at- 
tendants and  eqoipeges ;  in  a  word,  not  all  the 
things  we  call  pleasure  could  ghre  me  any  relish, 
or  sweeten  the  taste  of  things  to  me ;  at  least, 
not  so  much  but  I  grew  sad,  heavy,  pensive,  and 
melancholy ;  slept  little,  and  eat  little }  dreamed 
continually  of  the  most  frightftd  and  teirible 
things  imaginable.  Nothing  but  apparitions  of 
devils  and  monsteny  MUng  into  gulft  and  off 
from  steep  and  liigh  precipiees,  and  the  like ;  so 
that  in  tne  mornbig  when  I  should  rise,  and  be 
refreshed  with  the  olesaing  of  reet»  I  was  hag- 
ridden with  frigfata  and  terrible  thii^  formed 
merely  in  the  imagination,  and  waa  either  tired 
and  wanted  deep,  or  overrun  with  vapours,  and 
not  fit  tor  conversii^  with  my  fiunOy,  or  any  one 
ehe. 

My  huiband,  the  teoderest  oreature  in  the 
world,  and  particulaiiy  so  to  me,  was  in  great 
concern  for  me^  and  did  everything  that  lay  fai 
his  power  to  eomlurt  and  restore  me ;  strove  to 
reason  me  out  of  it }  then  tried  all  the  ways  poa> 
aible  to  divert  me;  but  it  waa  all  to  no  purpoee, 
or  to  but  very  little. 

My  only  rrilef  was  sometimes  to  unbosom  my- 
self to  poor  Amy  when  she  and  I  were  alone ; 
and  she  dU  all  she  could  to  comfort 'me,  but  all 
waa  to  Uttle  eflbct  there,  ft>r,  though  Amy  was 
the  better  penitent  belbre,  when  we  had  been  in 
the  storm.  Amy  was  just  what  she  used  to  be 
now,— «  wHd,  gay,  loose  wretch,  and  not  much 
the  graver  for  lier  age,  for  Amy  was  between 
forty  and  filly  by  this  time  too. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  own  story.  As  I  had 
no  comforter,  so  I  had  no  counsellor ;  It  was  well, 
OS  I  often  thought,  that  I  was  not  a  Roman  Co- 
tholtc,  for  what  a  piece  of  work  should  I  have 
made  to  have  gone  to  a  priest  with  such  a  hta- 
tory  as  I  had  to  tell  hfan,  and  what  penance 
would  any  (kther  confessor  have  obliged  me  to 
perform,  espedally  if  he  had  been  honest  and 
true  to  his  office  I 

However,  as  I  had  none  of  the  recourse,  so  I 
had  none  of  the  absolution,  by  which  the  criminal 
confesring  goes  away  comforted;  but  I  went 
about  with  a  heart  loaded  with  crime,  and  alto- 
ffether  in  the  dark  as  to  what  I  was  to  do ;  and 
I  m  this  condition  I  languished  near  two  jears.  I 
y  well  caH  it  languishing,  for  if  Providence  had 


not  relieved  me  1  should  have  died  in  little  time. 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

I  must  now  go  back  to  another  scene,  and  join 
it  to  this  end  of  my  story,  which  will  complete  all 
my  concern  with  England,  at  least,  all  that  I  shall 
bring  into  this  account,  1  have  hinted  at  large 
what  I  had  done  for  my  two  sons,  one  at  Messina 
and  the  other  in  the  Indies. 

But  I  have  not  gone  through  the  story  of  my 
two  dau<i[hter8 ;  1  was  so  In  danger  of  being 
known  by  one  of  them,  that  I  durst  not  see  her. 
so  as  to  let  her  know  who  I  was ;  and  for  the 
the  other,  I  could  not  well  know  how  to  see  her, 
and  own  her,  and  let  her  see  me,  because  she 
must  then  know  that  I  would  not  let  her  sister 
know  me,  wh!ch  would  look  strange ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  to  see  neither  of  them 
at  all,  but  Amy  managed  all  that  for  me ;  and 
when  she  had  made  gentlewomen  of  them  both, 
by  giving  them  a  good,  though  late  education, 
she  had  like  to  have  blown  up  the  whole  case, 
and  herself  and  me  too,  by  an  unhappy  discovery 
of  herself  to  the  last  of  them,  that  is,  to  her  who 
was  our  cookmaid,  and  who,  as  I  said  before. 
Amy  had  been  obliged  to  turn  away,  for  fear  of 
the  very  discovery  which  now  happened.  I  have 
observed  already  m  what  manner  Amy  managed 
her  by  a  third  person ;  and  how  the  girl,  when 
she  was  set  up  for  a  lady,  as  above,  come  and 
visited  Amy  at  my  lodgings ;  after  which.^  Amy 
going,  as  was  her  custom,  to  see  the  girl's  bro- 
ther (my  son)  at  the  honest  man's  house  in  Soi- 
talfields;  both  the  girls  were  there  merely  by 
accident,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  other  girl 
unawares  discovered  the  secret,  that  this  was  the 
lady  that  had  done  all  Uiis  for  them. 

Amy  was  greatly  surprised  at  it,  but  as  she 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  she  made  a  jest  of  it ; 
and  so  after  that,  conversed  openly,  being  still 
satisfied  that  neither  of  them  could  make  much 
of  it,  as  long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  me.  So 
she  took  Uiem  together  one  time,  and  told  them 
the  history,  as  she  oeJled  it,  of  their  mother ;  be- 
ginning at  the  miserable  carrying  them  to  their 
aunt's;  die  owned  she  was  not  their  mother 
herseli;  but  described  her  to  them.  However, 
when  she  said  she  was  not  their  mother,  one  of 
them  expressed  herself  very  much  surprised,  for 
the  girl  had  taken  up  a  strong  fancy  that  Amy 
was  recdly  her  mother;  and  that  she  had  for 
some  particular  reasons,  concealed  it  firom  her, 
and  therefore  when  she  told  her  frankly  that  she 
was  not  her  mother,  the  girl  fell  a  crying,  and 
Amy  had  much  ado  to  keep  life  hi  her.  This 
was  the  girl  who  was  at  first  my  cookmaid  in 
Pall  ftbll.  When  Amy  had  brought  her  to  again 
a  little,  and  she  had  recovered  her  first  disorder. 
Amy  asked  what  ailed  her?  the  poor  girl  hung 
about  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  was  in  such  a  pas- 
sion  still,  though  she  was  a  great  wench  of  mne- 
teen  or  twenty  years  old,  that  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  speak  a  great  while ;  at  last,  having 
recovered  her  speech,  she  said  still,  "  But  O  do 
not  say  you  aVt  my  mother !  I'm  sure  you  are 
my  mother ;"  and  then  the  giri  cried  again  like 
to  kOl  herselt  Amy  could  not  tell  what  to  do 
with  her  a  jgood  while ;  she  was  loth  to  say  again 
she  was  not  her  mother,  because  she  would  not 
throw  her  into  a  fit  of  crying  again ;  but  she 
went  round  about  a  little  with  her.     "*  Why, 


chfld,"  layi  she,  "  why  would  you  have  me  be 
your  mother  ?  If  it  be  because  I  am  so  kind  to 
ou,  be  easy,  my  dear,**  says  Amy,  "111  be  as 
ad  to  you  still,  as  if  I  was  your  mother." 
**  Ay  but,**  says  the  girl,  **  I  am  sure  you  are 
my  mother  too ;  and  what  have  I  dooe  that  you 
woo*t  own  me,  and  you  will  not  be  called  my 
mother?  thou^  I  am  poor,  you  have  made  me 
a  gentlewoman,**  says  sno,  "  and  I  won*t  do  any- 
thinff  to  disgrace  you ;  besides,**  adds  she,  **  I 
can  keep  a  secret  too,  especially  for  my  own  mo- 
ther, sure ;"  then  she  call  Amy  her  dear  mother, 
and  hung  about  her  neck  agidn,  crying  still  ve- 
hemently. 

This  last  part  of  the  girPs  words  alarmed 
Amy,  and,  as  she  told  me,  frishted  her  terribly ; 
nay,  she  was  so  confounded  with  it,  that  she  was 
not  able  to  govern  herself,  or  conceal  her  disor- 
der from  the  sirl  herself^  as  you  shall  hear. 
Amy  was  at  a  rail  stop,  and  confused  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  the  girl,  a  sharp  jade,  tamed  it 
upon  her.  '*  Mv  dear  mother,**  says  she,  '*  do 
not  be  uneasy  about  it ;  I  know  it  all ;  but  do 
not  be  uneasy,  I  won't  let  my  sister  know  a 
word  of  it,  or  my  brother  either,  without  you 
give  me  leave,  but  don't  disown  me  now  you  have 
found  me;  doo*t  hide  yourself  from  me  anv 
longer;  I  can't  bear  that,**  says  she,  *<it  will 
br^  my  heart.** 

"  I  think  the  girl*8  mad,**  says  Amy ;  **  why, 
child,  I  tell  thee,  if  I  was  thy  mother,  I  would 
not  disown  thee ;  don't  you  see  I  am  as  kind  to 
you  as  if  I  was  your  mother?'*  Amy  might  as 
wen  have  sung  a  song  of  a  k<*ttle-drum,  as  talk 
to  her.  **  Yes,**  says  the  girl,  *'you  are  very 
good  to  me,  indeed;  and  that  was  enough  to 
make  anybody  believe  she  was  her  mother  too ; 
but,  however,  that  was  not  the  case,  she  had 
other  reasons  to  believe,  and  to  know  that  she 
was  her  mother,  and  it  was  a  sad  thing  she 
would  not  let  her  call  her  mother,  who  was  her 
own  child  ** 

Amy  was  so  heart-ftill  with  the  disturbance  of 
it,  that  she  did  not  enter  further  with  her  into 
the  Inquiry,  as  she  would  otherwise  have  done, 
I  mean,  as  to  what  made  the  girl  so  positive^  but 
comes  away,  and  tells  me  the  whole  story. 

I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  story  at  first, 
and  much  more  afterwards,  as  you  snail  )iear ; 
but,  I  say,  I  was  thunderstruck  at  first,  and 
amazed,  and  said  to  Amy,  **  There  must  some- 
thing or  other  in  it  more  than  we  know  of;  but, 
having  examined  ftirther  into  it,  I  found  the  girl 
had  no  notion  of  anybody  but  of  Amy,  and  glad 
I  was  that  I  was  not  concerned  in  the  pretence, 
and  that  the  girl  had  no  notion  of  me  in  it.  But 
even  this  cashless  did  not  continue  long,  for  the 
next  time  Amy  went  to  see  her,  she  was  the 
same  thing,  and  rather  more  violent  with  Amy 
than  stie  was  before.  Amy  endeavoured  to  pa- 
ci^r  her  by  all  the  ways  imaginable  *  first,  she 
told  her,  she  took  it  ill  that  she  would  not  bdieve 
her;  and  told  her,  if  she  would  not  give  over 
such  a  foolish  whimsy,  she  would  leave  her  to 
the  wide  world,  as  she  found  her. 

This  put  the  girl  hito  fits,  and  she  cried  ready 
to  kill  herself,  and  hung  about  Amy  again,  like  a 
child.  **Why,"  says  Amy,  **why  canyon  not 
be  easy  with  me  then,  and  compose  yourself, 
and  lot  me  go  on  to  do  you  good,  and  show  you 


kindness  as  I  would  do,  and  as  I  intend  to  do? 
Can  you  think  that  if  I  waj  your  mother,  I 
would  not  tell  you  so  ?  IVbat  wfaimty  h  this 
that  possesses  your  mind?**  says  Amy.  WeU, 
the  girl  told  her,  in  a  few  words,  but  those  few 
such  as  fHghtened  Amy  out  of  her  witi,  sod  me 
too,  that  she  knew  well  enough  how  it  wai    **  I 

know/'  says  she,  **  when  you  Idt ,  namiflg 

the  village,  where  I  Hved  when  my  father  west 
away  from  us  all,  that  you  went  over  to  Frsnce. 
I  know  that  too,  and  who  you  went  with,*  says 
the  girl ;  **  did  no  my  Lady  Roxana  come  btck 
again  with  yon?  I  know  it  all  well  c&oogh, 
though  I  was  but  a  child,  I  have  beard  it  sD."— 
And  thus  she  run  on  with  such  discourse,  as  pot 
Amy  out  of  all  temper  again ;  and  she  raved  it 
her  like  a  bedlam,  and  told  her,  she  woald  netrer 
come  near  her  anymore;  she  might  go  a  beg- 
ging agahi  if  she  would ;  she'd  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her.  Th»  gM,  a  passionate  wendi,  told 
her,  she  knew  the  worst  of  it,  she  could  go  to 
service  again,  and  If  she  would  not  own  her  oim 
child,  she  must  do  as  she  pleased ;  then  the  Ml 
into  a  passion  of  crying  again,  as  if  ihe  would 
kill  herself. 

In  short,  this  girl's  condact  terrified  Amj  to 
the  last  degree,  and  me  too,  and  was  it  not  that 
we  knew  the  girl  was  quite  wrong  hi  some  thisgi,  | 
she  was  yet  so  right  in  some  other,  that  H  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  perplexity ;  but  that  which 
pnt  Amy  the  most  to  it,  was,  that  the  giil  (my 
daoghfter)  told  her,  that  she  (meaning  her  mo- 
ther) had  gone  away  witli  the  jewdler,  and  ioto 
FVuice  too ;  she  did  not  call  nim  the  jewriler, 
but  with  the  landlord  of  the  house ;  who.  after 
her  mother  fdl  into  distress,  and  that  Amr  bd 
taken  all  the  children  from  htr,  made  mach  of 
her,  and  afterwards  married  her. 

In  short,  it  was  plain  the  girl  had  but  s  brokeB 
aoconnt  of  thinga,  but  yet,  that  die  had  received 
some  accounts  that  had  a  realHy  in  the  bottom 
of  them ;  so  that  it  seems  out  first  measures, 
and  the  amonr  with  the  jeweHer,  were  not  so 
concealed  as  I  thought  they  had  been ;  and  it 
seems  came  In  a  broken  manner  to  my  sSnter-in- 
law,  whom  Amy  carried  the  chiMren  to,  and  she 
made  some  bustle,  it  seems,  about  it ;  bat  as 
good  luck  WHS,  it  was  too  late,  and  I  was  re- 
moved, and  gone,  none  knew  whither;  or  else 
she  would  have  sent  all  the  diildren  home  to  me 
again,  to  be  sure. 

This  we  picked  out  of  the  giii's  discourse,  thtt 
is  to  say.  Amy  did  at  several  times ;  hot  it  alt 
consisted  of  broken  fragmenta  of  stories,  such  as 
the  girl  herself  had  heard  so  long  ago,  that  she 
herself  could  moke  very  little  of  It ;  only  that  in 
the  main,  that  her  mother  had  played  the  whore ; 
had  gone  away  with  the  gentleman  that  was 
landlord  of  the  house;  that  he  married  her; 
that  she  went  into  France.  And  as  she  had 
learned  in  my  familv,  where  she  was  a  servant, 
that  Mrs  Amy  and  her  Lady  Roxana  had  been 
in  France  together ;  so  she  put  all  these  thinss 
together,  and  joming  them  with  the  great  kind- 
ness that  Amy  now  showed  her,  possessed  the 
creature  that  Amy  was  reafly  her  mother;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  Amy  to  conqner  it  for  a  long 
time. 

But  this,  after  I  had  searched  Into  it,  as  fhr  as 
by  Amy's  reUtion  I  could  get  an  aocoont  of  ili 


did  not  disquiet  me  half  so  much,  as  that  the 
young  dut  had  got  the  name  of  Roxana  by  the 
end ;  and  that  she  koew  who  the  Lady  Roxana 
was,  and  the  like ;  though  this,  neither,  did  not 
hang  together,  for  then  she  would  not  have  fixed 
upon  Amy  for  her  mother.  But  some  time  after, 
wtien  Amy  had  almost  persuaded  her  out  of  it,  and 
that  the  girl  began  to  be  so  confounded  in  her 
discourses  of  it,  that  they  made  neither  bead  nor 
tail ;  at  last  the  passionate  creature  flew  out  in 
a  kind  of  rage,  and  said  to  Amy,  That  if  she 
was  not  her  mother.  Madam  Roxana  was  her 
mother  then,  for  one  of  them,  she  was  sure,  was 
her  mother;  and  then  all  this  that  Amy  had 
done  for  her,  was  by  Madam  Roxana's  order ; 
and  *'  I  am  sure,**  says  she,  **  it  was  my  Lady 
Roxana's  coach  that  brought  the  gentlewoman 
(whoever  it  was)  to  mv  uncle's  in  Spitalfields ; 
for  the  coachman  tola  me  so.*'     Amy  fell  a 
laughing  at  her  aloud,  as  was  her  usual  way,  but 
as  Amy  told  me,  it  was  but  on  one  side  of  her 
mouth :  for  she  was  so  confounded  at  her  dis- 
course, that  she  was  r^dy  to  sink  into  the 
ground ;  and  so  was  I  too,  when  she  told  it  me. 
However,  Amy  brazened  her  out  of  it  all ;  told 
her,  "  Well,  since  you  think  you  are  so  high- 
born as  to  be  my  Lady  Roxana*s  daughter,  you 
may  go  to  her  and  claim  your  kindred* can't  you? 
I  suppose,**  says  Amy,  "  you  know  where  to  find 
her?"    She  said,  she  did  not  question  to  find 
her,  for  she  koew  where  she  was  gone  to  live 
privately;   but  though  she  might  be  removed 
agiiin,  **  for  I  know  how  it  is,"  says  she,  with  a 
kind  of  a  smile  or  a  grin ;  **  I  know  how  it  ail  is, 
well  enough.** 

Amy  was  so  provoked,  that  she  toU  me.  In 
j  short,  she  began  to  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  murder  her.  That  expression  filled 
me  with  horror,  all  my  blood  ran  chill  in  my 
veins,  and  a  fit  of  trembling  seised  me,  that  I 
could  not  speak  a  good  while;  at  last,  **  What,  is 
the  devil  in  you.  Amy?**  said  I.  "  Nay,  nay," 
says  she,  *Met  it  be  the  devil  or  not  the  devil,  if 
I  thought  she  knew  one  tittle  of  your  history,  I 
would  dispatch  her  if  she  were  my  own  daughter 
a  thousand  times.** — "  And  I,**  says  I  in  a  rage, 
I  <*  as  well  as  I  love  you,  would  be  the  first  that 
should  put  the  halter  about  your  neck,  and 
see  you  hanged  with  more  satisfoction  than  ever 
I  saw  you  in  my  life ;  nay,**  says  I,  "  you  would 
not  live  to  be  hanged,  I  believe  I  should  cut  your 
rbroot  with  my  own  hand ;  I  am  ready  to  do  it, 
said  f,  '*  as  *tis,  for  your  but  naming  the  thing  ;'* 
with  that,  I  called  her  cursed  devil,  and  bid  her 
^et  out  of  the  room. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was 
angry  with  Amy  in  all  my  life ;  and  when  all 
was  done,  though  she  was  a  devilish  jade 
in  having  such  a  thought,  yet  it  was  all  of  it 
the  effect  of  her  excess  of  afl*ection  and  fidelity 
ta  xne. 

But  this  thing  gave  me  a  terrible  shock,  for  it 
happened  just  after  I  was  married,  and  served 
to  hasten  my  going  over  to  Holland ;  for  I  would 
not  have  been  seen,  so  as  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Roxana,  no,  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds; 
it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  ruined  me  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  with  my  husband,  and 
everybody  else  too ;  1  might  as  well  have  been 
the  German  princess. 
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Well,  I  set  Amy  to  work ;  and  give  Amy  her 
due,  she  set  all  her  wits  to  work,  to  find  out  which 
way  this  girl  had  her  knowledge,  but,  nuMre  par. 
ticulariy,  bow  much  knowledge  she  had,  that  is 
to  say,  what  she  really  knew,  and  what  she  did 
not  know,  for  this  was  the  main  thing  with  me ; 
how  she  should  say  she  knew  who  Madam  Rox- 
ana  waa,  and  what  notions  she  had  of  that  aibir 
was  very  mystenous  to  ne,  for  it  was  certain  she 
oould  not  have  a  right  notion  of  me,  because  she 
would  have  it  be  that  Amy  was  her  mother. 

I  soolded  heartily  at  Amy  for  letting  the  giri 
ever  know  her,  that  is  to  say,  know  her  in  this 
aflair ;  for  that  she  knew  her  oould  not  be  hid, 
because  she,  as  I  might  say,  served  Amy,  or 
rather  under  Amy,  in  my  fomily,  as  is  said  be- 
fore; but  she  (Amy)  talked  with  her  at  first  by 
another  person,  and  not  by  herself;  and  that 
seeret  came  out  by  an  aeddent,  as  I  have  said 
above. 

Amy  was  concerned  at  it  as  well  as  I,  but 
could  not  help  it ;  and  though  it  gave  us  great 
uneasiness,  yet,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  we  were 
bound  to  make  as  little  noise  of  it  as  we  oould, 
that  it  might  go  no  further.  I  bid  Amy  punish 
the  girl  for  it,  and  she  did  so,  for  she  parted  with 
her  in  a  huff,  and  told  her  she  should  see  she  was 
not  her  mother,  for  that  she  oould  leave  her  just 
where  she  found  her ;  and  seeing  she  could  not 
be  content  to  be  served  with  the  kin«beis  of  a 
firiend,  but  that  she  would  needs  make  a  mother 
of  her,  she  would,  for  the  future,  be  neither  mo- 
ther nor  fiiend ;  and  so  bid  her  go  to  service 
again,  and  be  a  drudge^  as  she  was  before. 

The  poor  girl  cried  most  lamentably,  but  wouM 
not  be  beaten  out  of  it  stiB ;  but  that  which 
dumb-foundered  An^  more  than  all  the  rest,  was, 
that  when  she  had  rattled  the  poor  girl  a  long 
Ume,  and  could  not  beat  her  out  of  it,  and  had, 
as  I  have  observed,  threatened  to  leave  her,  the 
girl  kept  to  what  she  had  said  before,  and  put 
this  turn  to  it  again,  that  she  was  sure,  if  Amy 
was  not,  my  Lady  Roxana  was  her  mother,  and 
that  she  would  go  find  her  out ;  adding,  that  she 
made  no  doubt  but  that  she  could  do  it,  for  she 
knew  where  to  inquire  the  name  of  her  new  hus- 
band. 

Amy  came  home  with  this  piece  of  news  in  her 
moutla|o  me.  I  oould  easily  perceive  when  she 
came  in  that  she  was  mad  in  her  mind,  and  in  a 
rage  at  something  or  other,  and  was  in  great  pain 
to  get  it  out ;  for  when  she  came  first  in  my  hus- 
band  was  in  the  room.  However,  Amy  gouig  up 
to  undress  her,  I  soon  made  an  excuse  to  follow 
her,  and  coming  into  the  room,  **  What  the  d->l 
is  the  matter.  Amy  ?**  says  I ;  "I  am  sure  you 
have  some  bad  news.** — "News,**  says  Amy, 
aloud,  "  ay,  so  I  have ;  I  think  the  d— 1  is  in  tbut 
young  wench,  she  will  ruin  us  all  and  herself  too, 
there  is  no  quieting  her."  So  she  went  on  ond 
told  me  all  the  particulars ;  but  sure  nothing  was 
so  astonished  as  1  was  when  she  told  me  that  the 
girl  knew  I  was  married,  that  she  knew  my  hus- 
band*s  name,  and  would  endeavour  to  find  me 
out.  1  thought  I  should  have  sunk  down  at  the 
very  words.  In  the  middle  of  all  my  omaxement 
Amy  starts  up  and  runs  about  the  room  like  a 
distracted  body,  **  1*11  put  an  end  to  it,  that  1 
will,  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  must  murder  her,  1*11  kill 
the  b— — ,**  and  swears  by  her  Maker,  hi  Uie 
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most  leriout  toiM  In  the  world  and  then  repMted 
it  over  three  or  four  times,  walking  to  and  again 
in  the  room;  "  I  will,  in  ahoit,  I  will  kill  her  if 
there  waa  not  another  wenoh  in  the  world.** 

**  Prithee  hold  thy  tongue.  Amy,**  aa^  I, 
'*  why,  thoa  art  mad.** — "  Ay,  to  I  am,**  faya  she, 
<*  stark  road ;  hot  PU  bo  the  death  oT  her  fhr  all 
that,  and  then  I  shaU  be  sober  again.**—**  Bat  yon 
shan*t,*'  says  I ;  ••you  ahant  hnrt  a  hair  of  her 
head  s  why,  you  ought  to  be  hanged  for  what  yon 
have  done  already,  for  having  resolved  eo  it  is 
doing  it ;  as  to  the  gnilt  of  the  Ihet,  you  are  a 
nurderer  already,  aa  moeh  as  If  you  had  done  It 
alreadr.'* 

**  I  know  that,**  says  Amy,  •'  and  II  ean  be  no 
worse ;  1*11  pnt  you  oat  of  your  pain,  and  her  too^ 
she  shaU  never  challenge  you  for  her  mother  In 
this  world,  whatever  she  may  In  the  next.** 
••  Well,  well,*'  says  I,  *•  be  qniet,  and  do  not  talk 
thus,  I  can't  bear  it.  **  So  she  grew  a  little  soberer 
after  a  while. 

I  must  acknowledgie  the  notion  of  being  diseo- 
varod  carried  with  it  so  many  (Hghtftil  ideas,  and 
hurried  my  thoughts  so  much,  that  I  was  scarce 
myself  more  than  Amy,  so  dreadfbl  a  thing  is  a 
load  of  guilt  upon  the  mind. 

And  yet  when  Amy  began  the  second  time  to 
talk  thus  abominably  of  kffllng  the  poor  child,  of 
mardaiing  her,  and  swore  by  her  Maker  that  she 
wonkl,  so  that  I  began  to  see  that  she  was  in 
earnest,  I  was  ftirther  terrifled  a  great  deal,  and 
it  helped  to  bring  me  to  myself  again  In  other 


We  laid  our  heads  tocether  then  to  see  If  It 
was  possible  to  disoover  by  what  means  she  had 
learnied  to  talk  so.  and  how  she  ( I  mean  my  girl) 
came  to  know  that  her  mother  had  married  a 
husband }  but  It  would  not  do,  the  girl  would  ac- 
knowledge nothing,  and  gave  but  a  very  imper- 
fect aooount  of  thfaigs  still,  being  disgusted  to  the 
last  degree  with  Amy's  leavfaig  her  so  abruptly 
as  she  did. 

Well,  Amy  went  to  the  house  where  the  boy 
waa,  but  it  was  all  alone ;  there  they  had  only 
heard  a  oonftised  story  of  the  Lady  somebody, 
thoT  knew  not  who,  which  this  same  wenoh  had 
told  them,  but  they  gave  no  heed  to  it  at  all. 
Amy  told  them  bow  fosllshly  the  girl  had  acted, 
and  how  she  had  carried  on  the  whimsylto  for, 
in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  to  her ;  that  she  had 
taken  It  so  ill,  she  would  see  her  no  more,  and  so 
she  might  even  go  to  service  again  if  she  would, 
for  she  (Amy)  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  unless  she  humbled  herself  and  ohanged  her 
note,  and  that  quickly  too. 

The  good  old  gontleman,  who  had  been  the 
benefoctor  to  them  aU,  was  greatly  eonoereed  at 
it,  and  the  good  woman  his  wife  was  grieved  be- 
yond all  eipresdon,  and  begged  her  ladyship 
(meaning  Amy)  not  to  resent  it;  they  promised 
too  they  would  talk  with  her  about  it,  and  the 
old  gentlewoman  added,  wKh  some  astonlahmeiit, 
••  Sure  she  cannot  be  such  a  fool  bat  she  wffl  be 
prevaDed  with  to  hold  her  tongue,  when  she  has 
it  fnm  your  own  mouth  that  you  are  not  her 
mother,  and  sees  that  It  <ttsobliges  your  laij^fshlp 
to  have  her  Insist  upon  it.**  And  so  Amy  came 
away  with  some  ezpeotation  that  H  would  be 
slopped  here. 

Bat  the  gM  was  such  m  fool  for  all  thatt  and 


persisted  in  it  obstinately,  netwithiUiiding  all 
they  could  say  to  her;  nay,  her  lister  b^ged 
and  intreated  her  not  to  play  the  fiM>l,  for  th&t  it 
would  ruin  her  too,  and  that  the  lady  (meuBog 
Amy)  would  abandon  them  both. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this,  she  loalsted,  I  ny, 
upon  it,  and  which  was  wane,  the  longer  it  lasted 
the  more  she  began  to  drop  Amy'i  ladyihqi;  and 
would  have  It  that  the  Lady  Roxana  was  her  too. 
ther,  and  that  she  had  made  lome  loqairies 
about  it,  and  did  not  doubt  hot  the  ahoutd  fiDd 
her  out 

When  it  was  eoma  to  this,  and  we  fonad  there 
waa  notMng  to  be  done  with  the  girl,  bet  that 
sho  wassoobaUnataly  bent  upon  the  leardi  after 
ma,  that  she  Tentured  to  forfeit  sH  ihe  had  io 
view ;  I  say,  whan  I  found  it  was  eome  to  tbii,! 
hegva  to  be  more  serious  in  my  prepsratioDi  of 
gofaig  beyond  sea,  and,  paitfoulsny,  it  gave 
me  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  was  soae^ 
in  it :  but  the  following  aooklent  put  aw  beade 
all  my  measurea,  and  stmok  me  into  the  greatest 
confusion  that  ever  I  waa  in  In  my  life. 

I  was  so  near  going  abroad  that  my  mooieisd 
I  had  taken  measurea  for  our  going  of;  sod  be- 
cause I  would  be  sure  not  to  go  too  public,  but 
80  as  to  take  away  all  possibility  of  bdag  aeen,  1 
had  made  aomo  eaoepuon  to  my  spouie  agaimt 
goli^  in  the  ordinary  paasago>boats.  Mypretwce 
to  him  waa  the  promiscuous  crowds  in  those  ves- 
sels, want  of  convenience,  and  the  like;  so  be 
took  the  Mnt  and  found  mo  out  an  English  ner- 
ohant  shipk  which  was  bound  for  Rotterdam,  aod 
getthig  soon  acquainted  with  the  master,  be  hired 
his  whole  ship,  that  is  to  say,  his  great  csUm  fm 
I  do  not  nraan  his  sUp  for  fttSgbi;  sothatffe 
had  all  the  oonvaniences  possible  for  oor  passage, 
and  all  thfaigs  being  nearly  ready,  he  brought 
home  the  captain  one  day  to  dhmer  with  him,  that 
Indghtseo  hfan,  and  be  aequainted  a  little  with 
hhn ;  so  we  came,  after  dinner,  to  tslk  of  the 
ship  and  the  oonveideBces  onboard,  and  the  cap- 
tain pressed  mo  eameally  to  come  on  board  and 
see  the  ship,  intimating  ttml  he  would  treat  tts  e 
wen  as  he  oouldi  and  In  discourse  1  bappeoed 
to  say,  I  hoped  he  had  no  other  passengers;  be 
sakl,  no  he  had  notj  but,  he  said,  his  wife  bad 
courted  hfan  a  good  whUe  to  let  her  go  omto 
Holland  with  hfan,  for  ho  alwavs  used  that  tnde. 
but  he  never  cooM  tUnk  of  veatnring  sH  be 
had  fai  one  bottom;  but  If  I  went  with  him  b<> 
thought  to  take  har  and  her  Unswomao  ak«f 
with  hfan  this  voyage,  thai  they  might  both  wait 
uponmes  and  so  added*  that  if  be  would  do  him 

the  honour  to  dfaie  on  board  the  next  day,  ^ 
would  brii^  his  wifo  on  board,  the  better  to  make 

us  weksome. 

Who  could  have  boUovod  the  devU  bod  anr 
snare  at  the  bottom  of  aU  this?  orthatlwasin 
any  danger  on  soeh  an  ooeaslon,  so  remote  aod 
out  of  the  way  as  this  was  ?  But  the  eTcst  was 
the  oddest  that  oouM  he  thought  et  Asithitp- 
pened.  Amy  was  not  at  home  when  we  secepted 
this  HI  vltatfa>n,  and  so  she  waa  left  out  of  the  ooo- 

pany  i  but  Inatead  of  Amy,  we  took  our  hooest, 
good-hnmoared,  norer-to-bo-omitted  friend  t^ 
Quaker,  one  of  the  best  eroatures  that  ever  lived, 
sure ;  and  who,  besides  a  thousand  good  <iualiticf 
unmixed  with  one  bad  obq^  waa  paiticnisriy  <»- 
oellent  for  being  the  best  compaaj  ia^^^^i 
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though  I  think  I  had  carried  Amy  too,  if  she  had 
not  been  engaged  in  this  unhappy  girl's  affUr ; 
for  on  a  sudden  the  girl  was  lost,  and  no  news  was 
to  be  heard  of  her,  and  Amy  had  hunted  her  to 
every  place  she  coald  think  of,  that  it  was  hkely 
to  find  her  in,  but  all  the  news  she  could  hear  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  gone  to  an  old  comrade's 
house  of  hers,  whom  she  called  sister,  and  who 
was  married  to  a  master  of  a  ship  at  Redriff,  and 
even  this  the  jade  never  told  me.  It  seems  when 
this  girl  was  directed  by  Amy  to  get  her  some 
breeding,  go  to  the  boarding  school,  and  the 
like,  she  was  recommended  to  a  boarding-sehool 
at  Camberwell,  and  there  she  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  young  lady  (so  they  are  dl 
called)  her  bedfellow,  that  they  called  sisters, 
and  promised  never  to  break  off  their  acquafait- 
ance. 

Dut  judge  you  what  an  unaccountable  surprise 
I  must  be  in  when  T  came  on  board  the  ship  and 
was  brought  into  the  captain^  cabin,  or  what 
they  call  it,  the  great  cabin  of  tbe  ship,  to  see 
his  lady  or  wife,  and  another  young  person  with 
her,  who,  when  I  came  to  see  her  near  hand,  was 
my  old  cook  maid  in  the  Ml-mali,  and,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  sequel  of  the  story,  was  ndther 
more  nor  leas  than  my  own  daughter ;  that  I 
knew  her  was  out  of  doubt ;  Ibr  though  she  had 
not  had  opportunity  to  see  me  very  often,  yet  1 
had  (^en  seen  her,  as  I  must  needs,  behig  in  my 
own  family  so  long. 

If  ever  I  had  need  of  courage,  and  a  fhll  pre- 
sence of  mind,  it  was  now ;  it  was  the  only 
valuable  secret  in  the  world  to  me,  all  depended 
upon  this  occasion ;  if  the  girl  knew  me,  I  was 
undone ;  and  to  discover  any  surprise  or  disorder 
had  been  to  make  her  know  me,  or  guess  it,  and 
discover  herself. 

I  was  once  going  to  feign  a  swooning  and 
fainting  away,  and  so  felling  on  the  ground,  or 
floor,  put  them  lUl  into  a  hurry  and  fright,-and  by 
that  means  get  an  opportunity  to  be  continually 
holding  something  to  my  nose  to  smell  to,  and  so 
hold  my  hand  or  my  handkerchief,  or  both,  be- 
fore my  mouth ;  then  pretended  I  could  not  bear 
the  smell  of  the  ship,  or  the  closeness  of  the 
cabin ;  but  that  would  have  been  only  to  remove 
into  a  clearer  air  upon  the  quarter-deck,  where 
we  should  with  it  have  had  a  clearer  light  too ; 
and  if  I  had  pretended  the  smell  of  the  ship,  it 
would  have  served  onlv  to  have  carried  us  all  on 
shore  to  the  captain's  nouse,  which  was  hard  by ; 
for  the  ship  lay  so  close  to  the  shore,  that  we  only 
walked  over  a  plank  to  go  on  board,  and  over 
another  ship  which  lav  witlun  her ;  so  this  not 
appearing  very  feasible,  and  the  thought  not 
being  two  minutai  old,  there  was  no  time,  for 
the  two  ladies  rose  up,  and  we  saluted,  so  that  I 
was  bound  to  come  so  near  my  girl  as  to  kiss  her, 
which  I  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  have  avoided  it,  but  there  was  no  room 
to  escape. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  here,  that  notwith- 
standing  there  was  a  secret  horror  upon  my  mind, 
and  1  was  ready  to  sink  when  1  came  close  tn  her 
to  salute  her,  yet  it  was  a  secret,  inconceivable 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  kissed  her  to  know  that  I 
kissed  my  own  child,  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
bom  of  my  body,  and  who  I  had  never  kissed 
since  I  took  the  iatal  farewell  of  them  all,  with  a 


mUlfen  of  tears,  md  a  heart  almost  dead  with 
grief,  when  Amy  and  the  good  woman  took  them 
all  away,  and  went  with  them  to  Spitalfields. 
No  pen  ean  dosoriboy  no  words  can  express,  1  say, 
the  strange  impression  whiiA  this  thing  maae 
upon  my  q^rita,  I  felt  something  shoot  through  my 
blood ;  my  heart  ikittered,  my  head  flashed,  and 
was  diny,  and  all  within  me,  as  I  thought,  turned 
about,  and  much  ado  I  bad  not  to  alMndon  my- 
srif  to  an  excess  of  passion  at  the  first  sight  of 
her,  mneh  more  when  my  lips  touched  her  feoe ; 
I  thongfat  I  must  have  taken  her  in  my  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  a  thousand  times,  whether 
I  would  or  no. 

But  I  reused  np  my  judgment,  and  shook  it  off, 
and  with  infinite  uneaahiess  in  my  mind  I  sat 
down.  You  will  not  wonder,  if  upon  this  sur- 
prise I  was  not  eoaversible  for  some  minutes, 
and  that  the  disorder  had  almost  discovered  it- 
self. I  had  a  oompUoation  of  severe  things  upon 
me,  I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  without  the 
utmost  diflleulty,  and  yet  upon  my  concealing  it 
depended  the  whole  of  my  prosperity,  so  I  used 
all  manner  of  violence  with  myself  to  prevent  the 
misehief  which  was  at  the  door. 

WeU,  I  sainted  her,  but  as  I  went  first  forward 
to  the  captain's  lady,  who  was  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  eabin,  towards  the  light,  1  had  the  occa- 
sion oflbred  to  stand  with  my  back  to  the  light, 
when  I  turned  about  to  her,  who  stood  more  on 
my  left  hand,  so  that  she  had  not  a  feir  si^t  of 
me,  though  I  was  so  near  her.  I  trembled,  and 
knew  neither  what  I  did  or  said,  I  was  in  the  ut- 
most extremity,  between  so  many  particular  cir- 
cumstanees  a«  lay  upon  me,  for  I  was  to  conceal  my 
disorder  from  everybody  at  the  utmost  peril,  and 
at  the  same  time  expected  everybody  wonlddisoem 
it ;  I  was  to  expect  she  would  discover  that  she 
knew  me,  and  yet  was,  by  all  means  possible,  to 
prevent  it.  I  was  to  coneeal  myseU;  if  possible, 
and  yet  had  not  the  least  room  to  do  anything 
towards  it ;  in  short,  there  was  no  retreat,  no 
shifting  anything  off,  no  avoiding  or  preventing 
her  having  a  fUlT  sight  of  me,  nor  was  there  any 
counterfeiting  my  voice,  for  then  my  husband 
would  have  perceived  it ;  In  short,  there  was  not 
the  least  circumstance  that  oflbred  me  any  as- 
sistance, or  any  favourable  thing  to  help  me  In 
this  exigence. 

After  1  had  been  upon  the  rank  for  near  half 
an  hour,  during  which  I  appeared  stiff  and  re- 
served, and  a  nttle  too  formal,  my  spouse  and 
the  captain  fell  into  discourse  about  the  ship  and 
the  sea,  and  business  remote  ftvm  us  women ; 
and  by-and-by  the  captain  carried  him  out  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  and  left  us  all  by  ourselves  in 
the  great  cabm.  Then  we  began  to  be  a  Uttle 
freer  one  with  another,  and  I  began  to  be  a  little 
revived  by  a  sudden  fancy  of  my  own,  namely, 
I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  girl  did  not  know 
me ;  and  the  chief  reason  of  my  having  such  a 
notion  was,  because  I  did  not  perceive  the  least 
disorder  in  her  countenance,  or  the  least  change 
in  her  carriage,  no  confusion,  no  hesitation  in  her 
discourse ;  nor,  which  I  had  my  eye  particularly 
upon,  did  I  observe  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  much 
upon  me,  that  is  to  say,  not  singling  me  out  to 
look  steadily  at  me,  as  I  thought  would  have  been 
the  case,  but  that  she  rather  singled  out  my  friend 
the  Quaker,  and  chatted  with  her  on  several 


thiiuni ;  but  I  observed  too»  tbat  it  nrai  all  about 
Indifferent  matters. 

This  greatly  encouraged  Bie,  and  I  began  to  be 
a  little  ebeerful ;  but  I  was  knocked  down  again 
as  with  a  thunderclap,  when  turning  to  the  cap- 
tain's wife,  and  discoursing  of  me^  she  said  to  her, 
^  Sister,  I  cannot  but  think  (my  lady)  to  be  very 
much  tike  such  a  person,**  then  she  named  the 
person ;  and  the  captain's  wife  said  she  thought 
so  too  i  the  girl  replied  again,  die  was  sure  she 
had  seen  me  before,  but  she  could  not  recollect 
where ;  I  answered  (though  her  speech  was  not 
directed  to  me)  that  I  fancied  she  had  not  seen 
me  before  in  England,**  but  asked  if  she  had  lived 
in  Holland ;  she  said,  "  No,  no,  she  had  never 
been  out  of  England;  and  I  added,  that  she 
could  not  then  have  known  me  in  England,  un- 
less it  was  very  lately,  for  I  had  lived  2t  Rotter- 
dam a  great  while.  This  carried  me  out  of  that 
part  of  the  broil  pretty  well ;  and  to  make  it  go 
off  the  better,  wben  a  little  Dutch  boy  came 
into  the  cabin,  who  belonged  to  the  captain,  and 
who  I  easily  perceived  to  be  Dutch,  I  jested, 
and  talked  Dutch  to  him,  and  was  merry  about 
the  boy,  that  is  to  say,  as  merry  as  the  conster- 
nation I  was  still  in  would  let  me  be. 

However  I  began  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
by  this  time  that  the  girl  did  not  know  me,  which 
was  an  infinite  satisSustion  to  me ;  or  at  leaat, 
that  though  she  had  some  notion  of  me,  yet 
that  she  did  not  think  anything  about  my  bemg 
who  I  was,  and  which,  perhaps,  she  would  have 
been  as  glad  to  have  known  a«  I  would  have 
been  surprised  if  she  bad ;  indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  had  she  suspected  anything  of  the 
truth,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
concealed  it. 

Thus  this  meeting  went  off,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  was  resolved,  if  once  I  got  off  of  it,  she 
should  never  see  me  again,  to  revive  her  fimcy ; 
but  I  was  mistaken  there  too,  as  you  shall  hear. 
After  we  had  been  on  board,  the  captain's  lady 
carried  us  homo  to  her  house,  which  was  but 
juit  on  shore,  and  treated  us  there  again  very 
handsomely,  and  made  us  promise  that  we  would 
come  again  and  see  her  before  we  went,  to  con- 
cert our  affairs  for  the  voyage,  and  the  like ;  for 
she  assured  us  that  both  she  and  her  sister  went 
the  voyage  at  that  time  for  our  company ;  and  I 
thought  to  mvself^  then  you*U  never  go  the 
voyage  at  all,  ror  I  saw  from  that  moment,  that 
it  would  be  no  wav  convenient  for  my  ladyship 
to  go  with  them ;  mr  that  frequent  conversation 
might  bring  me  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly claim  her  kindred  to  me  io  a  few  days,  as 
indeed  would  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  conceive  what 
would  have  been  our  part  in  this  affair  had  mv 
woman  Amy  gone  with  me  on  board  this  ship,  it 
had  certainly  blown  up  the  whole  affair,  and  I 
must  for  ever  after  have  been  this  girl's  vassal, 
that  is  to  say,  have  let  her  into  the  secret,  and 
trusted  to  her  keepios  it  too,  or  have  been  ex- 
posed and  undone.  The  very  thought  filled  me 
with  horror. 

But  I  was  not  so  unhappy  neither,  as  it  fell 
out,  for  Am^  was  not  with  us,  and  that  was  my 
deliverance  mdecd ;  yet  we  had  another  chance 
to  get  over  stilL  As  I  resolved  to  put  off  the 
voyage,  so  I  resdved  to  put  off  the  visit,  you  may 


be  sore ;  going  upon  this  prmciple,  namdj,  thit 
I  was  fixed  in  it,  that  the  giti  hod  seen  her  Uitof 
me,  and  should  never  see  me  more. 

However,  to  bring  myself  well  ofi^  and  wiilnl 
to  see  (if  I  could)  a  little  farther  into  the  ost- 
ter,  I  sent  my  friend  the  Quaker  to  the  captaio's 
lady,  to  make  the  visit  promised,  and  to  make  my 
excuse  that  I  could  not  possibly  wait  on  her,  for 
that  I  was  very  much  out  of  order ;  and  in  the 
end  of  the  discourse  I  bade  her  iosinoste  to 
them  that  she  was  afraid  1  should  not  be  able  to 
get  ready  to  go  the  voyage  so  soon  as  the  ca{». 
tafai  would  be  obliged  to  go,  and  tbat  perhaps  we 
might  put  it  off  to  hie  next  voyage.  I  did  not 
lei  the  Quaker  mto  any  other  reason  of  it  than 
that  I  was  indispoaed;  and  not  knowing  what 
other  Ause  to  put  upon  that  part,  I  made  ber 
believe  that  I  thought  I  was  a  breeding. 

It  was  easy  to  put  that  into  her  bead,  sod  she 
of  course  hinted  to  the  captain's  lady,  that  ihe 
found  me  so  very  ill  tbat  she  was  afraid  I  woaM 
miscarry,  and  tben»  to  be  suro^  I  could  not  tbinlL 
of  going. 

She  went,  and  she  managed  that  part  rery 
dexterously,  as  I  knew  she  would,  though  the 
knew  not  a  word  of  the  grand  reason  of  my  in- 
disposition ;  but  I  was  all  sunk,  and  desd-beartcd 
again,  when  she  told  me  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  one  thing  in  her  visit, 
namely,  that  the  young  woman,  as  she  osM  her, 
that  was  with  the  captain's  lady,  and  who  she 
called  sister,  was  most  impertinently  inquisitiTe 
into  tilings ;  as  who  I  was  ?  how  long  1  had  been 
hi  England?  where  I  had  lived?  and  the  like: 
and  that,  above  all  the  rest,  she  inquired  if  I  did 
not  live  once  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

**  I  thought  her  inquiries  so  out  of  the  way," 
says  the  honest  Quaker,  **  that  I  gave  her  not 
the  least  satisfaction ;  but  as  I  saw  by  thy  m- 
swers  on  board  the  ship,  when  she  talked  of  thee, 
that  thou  did'st  not  incline  to  let  her  be  ae- 
quointed  with  thee,  so  I  was  resolved  thst  she 
should  not  be  much  the  wiser  for  me ;  snd  wfaeo 
she  asked  me  if  thou  ever  Uved'st  here  or  there, 
I  always  said.  No ;  but  that  thou  wast  a  Dutch 
lady,  and  was  going  home  again  to  thy  fiuniiy. 
and  lived  abroad. 

I  thanked  her  very  heartily  for  tbat  part,  and 
indeed  she  served  me  in  it  more  tlian  I  let  her 
know  she  did ;  in  a  word,  she  thwarted  the  giri 
so  cleverly,  that  if  she  had  known  the  whole 
affair  she  coukl  not  have  done  it  better. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  all  this  put  me  np« 
the  rack  again,  and  I  was  quite  diwonraged,  not 
at  all  doubtfaig  but  that  the  jade  had  a  right 
scent  of  things,  and  that  she  knew  and  remem- 
bered my  fii^  but  had  artfully  concealed  her 
knowledge  of  me  till  she  might  perhafis  do  it 
more  to  my  disadvantage.  I  told  all  ibis  to  Amy, 
for  she  was  oil  the  relief  I  had.  The  poor  loul 
(Amy)  was  ready  to  iiang  herself,  that,  as  che 
said,  she  had  been  the  occasion  of  it  all ;  sod  that 
if  I  was  ruined  (which  was  the  word  I  slwayi 
used  to  hcrX  she  hod  ruined  me ;  and  she  to^ 
mcnted  herself  about  it  so  much,  that  1  wis 
sometimes  fain  to  comfort  her  and  myself  too. 

What  Amy  vexed  herself  at  was 'chiefly,  that 
she  should  be  surprised  so  by  the  girl,  as  she 
called  her,  I  mean  surprised  into  a  (fiscovery  of 
herself  to  the  girl;  which  indeed  was  a  fidie  step 
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of  AfDy*s,  and  so  I  had  often  told  her,  hut  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  that  now,  the  business 
was,  how  to  get  clear  of  the  girl's  suspicions,  and 
of  the  girl  too,  for  it  looked  more  threatening 
every  day  than  the  other ;  and  if  I  was  uneasy 
at  what  Amy  had  told  me  of  her  rambling  and 
rattling  to  her  (  Amy),  I  had  a  thousand  times  as 
much  reason  to  be  uneasy  now  when  she  had 
chopped  upon  me  so  unhappily  as  this ;  and  not 
only  had  seen  my  face,  but  knew  too  where  I 
lived,  what  name  I  went  by,  and  the  like. 

And  1  am  not  come  to  the  worst  of  it  yet  nei- 
ther, for  a  few  days  after  my  friend  the  Quaker 
had  made  her  a  visit,  and  excused  me  on  the  ac- 
count of  my  indisposition,  as  if  they  had  done  it 
in  over  and  above  kindness,  because  they  had 
been  told  I  was  not  well,  they  come  both  di- 
rectly  to  my  lodgings  to  visit  me ;  the  captain's 
wife  and  my  daughter  (who  she  called  sister), 
and  the  captain,  to  show  them  the  place;  the 
captain  only  brought  them  to  the  door,  put  them 
in,  and  went  away  upon  some  business. 

Had  not  the  kind  Quaker,  in  a  lucky  moment, 
come  running  in  before  them,  they  had  not  only 
clapped  in  upon  me,  in  the  parlour,  as  it  had  been 
a  surprise,  but  which  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  worse,  had  seen  Amy  with  me ;  I  think  if 
that  bad  bwpened,  1  had  had  no  remedy  but  to 
take  the  girl  by  herself,  and  have  made  myself 
known  to  her,  which  would  have  hieen  all  dis- 
traction. 
I  Bat  the  Quaker,  a  lucky  creature  to  me,  hap- 
pened to  see  them  come  to  the  door,  before  they 
rung  the  bell,  and  instead  of  going  to  let  them  in, 
came  nraning  in,  with  some  conftision  in  herfl 
coantenance»  and  told  me  who  was  a  coming ;  at  | 
which.  Amy  run  first  and  I  after  her,  and  bid  the 
Quaker  oome  up  as  soon  as  she  had  let  them  in. 

I  was  going  to  bid  her  deny  me,  but  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  having  been  represented 
so  much  out  of  order  it  would  have  looked  very 
odd ;  besides  I  knew  the  honest  Quaker,  though 
she  would  do  anything  else  for  me,  would  not  Tie 
for  me,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  de- 
sired it  of  her. 

After  she  had  let  them  in,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour,  she  came  up  to  Amy  and  I,  who 
were  haidly  out  of  the  fright,  and  yet  were  con- 
gratulating one  another,  that  Amy  was  not  sur- 
prised  agam. 

They  paid  their  visit  in  form,  and  I  reqeived 
them  as  formally,  but  took  oeoaaion  two  or  three 
times  to  hint  that  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  Holland,  at  least  not 
ao  soon  as  the  captain  must  go  off;  and  made  my 
compliment  how  sorry  I  was  to  be  disappointed 
of  the  advantage  of  their  company  and  asdstance 
in  the  voyage;  and  sometimes  1  talked  as  if  I 
thought  I  might  stay  till  the  captain  returned, 
and  would  be  ready  to  go  again ;  then  the  Quaker 
put  in,  that  then  i  might  be  too  far  gone,  mean- 
ing with  child,  that  I  should  not  venture  at  all ; 
and  then  (as  if  she  should  be  pleased  with  it) 
added,  she  hoped  I  would  stay  and  lie  in  at  her 
house ;  so  as  this  carried  its  own  face  with  it,  it 
was  well  enough. 

But  it  was  now  high  time  to  talk  of  this  to  ray 
husband,  which,  however,  was  not  the  greatest 
diflficulty  bdbre  me;  for  after  this  and  other  chat 
had  taken  up  gome  time,  the  young  fool  began 


her  tattle  agidn;  and  two  or  three  times  she 
brought  it  in,  that  I  was  so  like  a  lady  that  she 
had  the  honour  to  know  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  that  she  could  not  put  the  lady  out  of  her 
mind  when  I  was  by,  and  once  or  twice  I  fancied 
the  girl  was  ready  to  cry ;  by  and  by  she  was  at 
it  again,  and  at  last  I  plainly  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  upon  which  I  asked  her  if  the  lady  was 
dead,  because  she  seemed  to  be  In  some  concern 
for  her  ?  She  made  me  much  easier  by  her  an- 
swer  than  ever  she  did  before :  she  said,  she  did 
not  really  know,  but  she  believed  she  was  dead. 

This,  I  sav,  a  little  relieved  my  thoughts,  but 
I  was  soon  down  again ;  for,  after  some  time,  the 
jade  began  to  grow  talkative ;  and  as  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  told  all  that  her  head  could  retain 
of  Roxana,  and  the  days  of  joy  which  I  hod  spent 
at  that  part  of  the  town,  another  accident  had 
like  to  have  blown  us  all  up  again. 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  dishamlle  when  they  came, 
having  on  a  loose  robe,  like  a  morning  gown,  but 
much  after  the  Italian  way ;  and  I  had  not  altered 
it  when  I  went  up,  only  dressed  my  head  a  little ; 
and  as  I  had  been  represented  as  having  been 
lately  very  ill,  so  the  dress  was  becoming  enough 
for  a  chamber. 

This  morning  vest  or  robe,  call  it  as  you  please, 
was  more  shaped  to  the  body  than  we  wear  them 
since,  showing  the  body  in  its  true  shape,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  plainly  if  it  had  been  to  be 
worn  where  any  men  were  to  come ;  but  among 
ourselves  it  was  well  enough,  especially  for  hot 
weather ;  the  colour  was  green,  figured,  and  the 
stuff  a  Fivneh  damask,  very  rich. 

Tliis  gown  or  vest  put  the  girPs  tongue  a  run- 
ning again,  and  her  sister,  as  she  called  her, 
prompted  it ;  for  as  they  both  admired  my  vest, 
and  were  taken  up  much  about  the  beauty  of  the 
dress,  the  charming  damask,  the  noble  trimming, 
and  the  like,  my  giil  puts  in  a  word  to  the  ^ter 
(captain's  wife),  *'  This  is  just  such  a  thing  as  1 
told  you,**  says  she,  "the  lady  danced  in.*'— . 
*<  What,**  says  the  captain's  wife,  "the  Lady  Rox- 
ana that  you  told  me  of?  O  f  that's  a  charming 
story,"  savs  she,  '*  tell  it  my  lady."  I  could  not 
avoid  saymg  so  too,  though  from  my  soul  I  wished 
her  in  heaven  for  but  naming  it,  nay,  I  wHl  not 
say  but  if  she  had  been  oarri^  the  other  way  it 
had  been  much  as  one  to  me,  if  I  could  but  have 
been  rid  of  her,  and  her  storv  too,  for  when  she 
came  to  describe  the  Turkish  dress,  it  was  im- 
possible but  the  Quaker,  who  was  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating creature,  should  receive  the  impression  in 
a  more  dangerous  manner  than  the  girl,  only  that 
indeed  she  was  not  so  dangerous  a  person ;  for  if 
she  had  known  it  all,  I  could  more  freely  have 
trusted  her  than  I  could  the  girl,  by  a  greut  deal, 
nay,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  easy  in  her. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  her  talk  made  me 
dreadfully  uneasy,  and  the  more  when  the  cap- 
tahi's  wile  mentioned  but  the  name  of  Roxana. 
What  my  face  might  do  towards  betraying  me  I 
know  not,  because  I  could  not  see  myself  but  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  have  jumped  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  my  passion  was  so  great  that,  for 
want  of  vent,  1  thought  I  should  have  burst.  In 
a  word  I  was  in  a  kind  of  silent  rage,  for  the  force 
I  was  under  of  restraining  my  passion  was  such 
as  I  never  felt  the  like  of.  I  tiad  no  vent,  no- 
body to  open  myself  to,  or  to  make  a  compliment 


thiiuni ;  but  I  obierved  too»  that  it  wai  all  about 
Indifferent  matters. 

This  greatly  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  to  be 
a  little  dheermi ;  but  I  was  knocked  down  again 
as  with  a  thunderclap,  when  turning  to  the  cap- 
tain's wile,  and  discoursing  of  me,  she  said  to  her, 
*'  Sbter,  I  cannot  but  think  (my  lady)  to  be  very 
much  like  such  a  person,**  then  she  named  the 
person ;  and  the  captain's  wife  said  she  thought 
so  too ;  the  girl  replied  again,  she  was  sure  she 
had  seen  me  before,  but  she  could  not  recollect 
where ;  I  answered  (though  her  speech  was  not 
directed  to  me)  that  I  fiuided  she  had  not  seen 
roe  before  in  England,'*  but  asked  If  she  had  lived 
in  Holland ;  she  said,  ^  No,  no,  she  had  never 
been  out  of  England ;  and  I  added,  that  she 
could  not  then  have  known  me  In  En^^d,  un- 
less it  was  very  lately,  for  I  had  lived  at  Rotter- 
dam a  great  while.  This  carried  me  out  of  that 
part  of  the  broil  pretty  well ;  and  to  make  it  go 
off  the  better,  when  a  little  Dutch  boy  came 
into  the  cabin,  who  belonged  to  the  captain,  and 
who  I  easily  perceived  to  be  Dutch,  I  jested, 
and  talked  Dutch  to  him,  and  was  merry  about 
the  boy,  that  is  to  say,  as  merry  as  the  conster- 
nation I  was  still  in  would  let  me  be. 

However  I  began  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
by  this  time  that  the  girl  did  not  know  me,  which 
was  an  infinite  saUsiaction  to  me ;  or  at  least, 
that  thouffh  she  had  some  notion  of  me,  vet 
that  she  did  not  think  anything  about  my  bemg 
who  I  was,  and  which,  perhaps,  she  would  have 
been  as  glad  to  have  known  as  I  would  have 
been  surprised  If  she  had ;  indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that,  had  she  suspected  anything  of  the 
truth,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
concealed  it. 

Thus  this  meeting  went  off,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  was  resolved,  if  once  I  got  off  of  it,  she 
should  never  see  me  again,  to  revive  her  fiincy ; 
but  I  was  mistaken  there  too,  as  you  shall  hear. 
After  we  had  been  on  board,  the  captain's  lady 
carried  us  homo  to  her  house,  which  was  but 
just  on  shore,  and  treated  us  there  again  very 
handsomely,  and  made  us  promise  that  we  would 
come  again  and  see  her  before  we  went,  to  con- 
cert our  affairs  for  the  voyage,  and  the  like ;  for 
she  assured  us  that  both  she  and  her  sister  went 
the  voyage  at  that  time  for  our  company ;  and  I 
thought  to  mvsetf,  then  you'll  never  go  the 
voyage  at  all,  for  I  saw  from  that  moment,  that 
it  would  be  no  wov  convenient  for  my  ladyship 
to  go  with  them ;  ior  that  frequent  conversation 
might  bring  me  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly daim  her  kindled  to  me  in  a  few  days,  as 
indeed  would  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  conceive  what 
would  have  been  our  part  In  this  affair  had  mv 
woman  Amy  gone  with  me  on  board  this  ship,  it 
hod  certainly  blown  up  the  whole  affair,  and  I 
must  for  ever  after  have  been  this  girl's  vassal, 
that  Is  to  say,  have  let  her  into  the  secret,  and , 
trusted  to  her  keeping  it  too,  or  have  been  ex- , 
posed  and  undone.  The  very  thought  filled  me 
with  horror. 

But  I  wos  not  so  unhappy  neither,  as  it  fell 
out,  for  Am^  was  not  with  us,  and  that  was  my 
deliverance  indeed ;  yet  we  had  another  chance 
to  get  over  stilL  As  I  resolved  to  put  off  the 
voyage,  so  I  resolved  to  put  off  the  visit,  you  may 


be  sure ;  going  upon  this  principle,  namely,  Uist 
I  was  fixed  hi  it,  that  the  girl  hod  seen  her  Iskof 
me,  and  should  never  see  me  more. 

However,  to  bring  myself  wc^  ofi^  end  witbl 
to  see  (if  I  could)  a  little  farther  ioto  the  out. 
ter,  I  sent  my  friend  the  Quaker  to  the  captsia'i 
lady,  to  make  the  visit  promised,  and  to  mske  my 
excuse  that  I  could  not  possibly  wait  on  hor«  fi 
that  I  was  very  much  out  of  order ;  and  in  the 
end  of  the  discourse  I  bode  her  insiauste  to 
them  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  readv  to  go  the  voyage  so  soon  as  the  cap- 
tain would  be  obliged  to  go,  and  that  pertupswe 
might  put  it  off  to  his  next  voysge.  I  did  sot 
let  the  Quaker  into  any  other  reason  of  it  than 
that  I  was  iodispoaed ;  and  not  knowing  what 
other  ihoe  to  put  upon  tliat  part,  i  mode  her 
believe  that  I  thought  I  was  a  breeding. 

It  waa  easy  to  put  that  Into  her  head,  sod  she 
of  ooune  hmted  to  the  captain's  lady,  that  ihe 
found  ma  so  very  iU  that  she  was  afraid  I  would 
miscany,  and  then*  to  be  sure^  I  could  not  thiok 
of  going. 

She  went,  and  she  managed  that  port  xerj 
dexterously,  as  I  knew  she  would,  though  At 
knew  not  a  word  of  Uie  grand  reason  of  my  in- 
disposition ;  but  1  was  all  sunk,  and  dead-hearted 
again,  when  she  told  me  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  one  thing  in  ber  visit, 
namely,  that  the  young  woman,  as  she  cslled  her, 
that  was  with  the  captain's  lady,  and  who  die 
called  sister,  was  meet  impertinently  inqnisiliTe 
into  things ;  as  who  I  waa  ?  how  long  I  had  heea 
in  England?  where  I  had  lived?  and  the  like: 
and  that,  above  all  the  rest,  she  inqoirtd  if  I  did 
not  live  once  at  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

"  I  thought  her  hiquiries  so  out  of  the  vay," 
says  the  honest  Quaker,  **  that  I  gave  her  not 
the  least  satisfaction ;  but  as  I  saw  by  thy  an- 
swers on  board  the  ship,  when  she  talked  of  thee, 
that  thou  did'st  not  incline  to  let  ber  be  ac- 

a'uainted  with  thee,  so  I  wos  resolved  that  she 
tiould  not  be  much  the  wiser  for  me ;  end  wbeo 
she  asked  me  if  thou  ever  lived'st  here  or  there, 
I  always  said.  No ;  but  that  thou  wast  a  Dutch 
ladv,  and  was  going  home  again  to  thy  Sunily, 
and  lived  abroad. 

I  thanked  her  very  heartily  for  that  part*  and 
indeed  she  served  me  In  it  more  than  I  let  her 
know  she  did ;  in  a  word,  she  thwarted  the  girl 
so  cleverly,  that  if  ahe  bad  known  the  whole 
affair  she  could  not  have  done  it  better. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  oJl  tlds  put  ne  opon 
the  rack  again,  and  I  was  quite  diacouraged,  not 
at  all  doubting  but  that  the  jade  had  s  ligiit 
scent  of  things,  and  that  she  knew  and  leDaei- 
bered  my  foce,  but  had  artfully  concealed  hff 
knowledge  of  me  till  ahe  might  periups  do  it 
more  to  my  disadvantage.  I  told  all  this  to  Amvi 
for  ahe  was  all  the  relief  J  had.  The  pooried 
(Amy)  was  ready  to  hang  herself,  that,  sa  she 
said,  she  had  been  the  occasion  of  it  all ;  and  that 
if  I  was  ruined  (whkh  was  the  word  I  slwayt 
used  to  hcrX  she  hod  ruined  me ;  and  she  tor- 
mented herself  about  it  so  much,  that  I  m< 
sometimes  fain  to  comfort  her  and  myself  too. 

What  Amy  vexed  herself  at  was 'chiefly, '.bat 
she  should  be  surprised  so  by  the  girl,  as  ahe 
called  her,  I  mean  surprised  into  a  &oovery  of 
herself  to  the  girl;  whidi  indeed  was  a  false  itep 
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of  Amy*s,  and  so  I  had  often  told  her,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  that  now»  the  business 
was,  how  to  get  clear  of  the  girl's  suspicions,  and 
of  the  girl  too,  for  it  looked  more  threatening 
every  day  than  the  other ;  and  if  I  was  uneasy 
at  what  Amy  had  told  me  of  her  rambling  and 
rattling  to  her  (  AmyX  I  had  a  thousand  tiroes  as  j 
much  reason  to  be  uneasy  now  when  she  had 
chopped  upon  me  so  unhappily  as  this ;  and  not 
only  bad  seen  my  face,  but  knew  too  where  I 
Mvedt  what  name  1  went  by,  and  the  like. 

And  1  am  not  come  to  the  worst  of  it  yet  nei- 
ther, for  a  few  da]rs  after  my  friend  the  Quaker 
had  made  her  a  visit,  and  excused  me  on  the  ac- 
count of  my  indisposition,  as  if  they  had  done  it 
in  over  and  above  kindness,  because  they  had 
been  told  I  was  not  well,  they  come  both  di- 
rectly to  my  lodgings  to  visit  me ;  the  captain's 
wife  and  my  daughter  (who  she  called  sister), 
and  the  captain,  to  show  them  the  place ;  the 
captain  only  brought  them  to  the  door,  put  them 
in,  and  went  away  upon  some  business. 

Had  not  the  kind  Quaker,  in  a  lucky  moment, 
come  running  in  before  them,  they  had  not  only 
clapped  in  upon  me,  in  the  parlour,  as  it  had  been 
a  surprise,  but  which  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  worse,  had  seen  Amy  with  roe ;  1  think  if 
that  had  happened,  I  had  had  no  remedy  but  to 
take  the  girl  by  herself,  and  have  made  myself 
known  t4>  her,  which  would  have  been  all  dis- 
traction. 

But  the  Quaker,  a  lucky  creature  to  me,  hap- 
pened to  see  them  come  to  the  door,  before  they 
rung  the  bell,  and  instead  of  going  to  let  them  in, 
came  running  in,  with  some  confusion  in  her| 
countenance,  and  told  me  who  was  a  coming ;  at 
which.  Amy  run  first  and  I  after  her,  and  bid  the 
Quaker  oome  up  as  soon  as  she  had  let  them  in. 

I  was  going  to  bid  her  deny  me,  but  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  that  having  been  represented 
so  much  out  of  order  it  would  have  looked  very 
odd ;  besides  I  knew  the  honest  Quaker,  though 
she  would  do  anything  else  for  me,  would  not  Tie 
for  me,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  de- 
sired it  of  her. 

After  she  had  let  them  in,  and  brought  them 
Into  the  pariour,  she  came  up  to  Amy  and  I,  who 
were  banUy  out  of  the  fright,  and  yet  were  oon- 
gratulating  one  another,  that  Amy  was  not  sur- 
prised agmm. 

They  paid  their  visit  in  form,  and  I  received 
them  as  formaDy,  but  took  occasion  two  or  three 
times  to  hint  that  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I 
ahonld  not  he  able  to  go  to  Holland,  at  least  not 
so  soon  as  the  captain  must  go  off;  and  made  my 
compliment  how  sorry  I  was  to  be  disappointed 
of  the  advantage  of  their  company  and  assistance 
in  the  voyage;  and  sometimes  1  talked  as  if  I 
thought  I  might  stay  till  the  captain  returned, 
and  would  be  ready  to  go  again ;  then  the  Quaker 
put  in,  that  then  I  might  be  too  far  gone,  mean- 
ing vrith  child,  that  I  should  not  venture  at  all ; 
and  then  (as  if  she  should  be  pleased  with  it) 
added*  she  hoped  I  would  stay  and  lie  in  at  her 
house ;  so  as  this  carried  its  own  face  with  it,  it 
was  well  enough. 

But  it  was  now  high  time  to  talk  of  this  to  my 
husband,  which,  however,  was  not  the  greatest 
(iif&eulty  before  me ;  for  after  this  and  other  chat 
bad  taken  up  some  time,  the  young  fool  began 


her  tattle  again;  and  two  or  three  times  she 
brought  it  in,  that  I  was  so  like  a  lady  that  she 
had  the  honour  to  know  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  that  she  could  not  put  the  lady  out  of  her 
mind  when  I  was  by,  and  once  or  twice  I  fancied 
the  girl  was  ready  to  cry ;  by  and  by  she  was  at 
it  again,  and  at  last  I  plainly  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  upon  which  I  asked  her  if  the  lady  was 
dead,  because  she  seemed  to  be  in  some  concern 
for  her  ?  She  made  me  much  easier  by  her  an- 
swer than  ever  she  did  before :  she  said,  she  did 
not  really  know,  but  she  believed  she  was  dead. 

This,  I  sav,  a  little  relieved  my  thoughts,  but 
I  was  soon  down  again ;  for,  after  some  time,  the 
jade  began  to  grow  talkative ;  and  as  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  told  all  that  her  head  could  retain 
of  Roxana,  and  the  days  of  joy  which  I  had  spent 
at  that  part  of  the  town,  another  accident  had 
like  to  have  blown  us  all  up  again. 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  digluAiBe  when  they  came, 
having  on  a  loose  robe,  like  a  morning  gown,  but 
much  after  the  Italian  way ;  and  I  had  not  altered 
it  when  I  went  up,  only  dressed  my  head  a  litUe ; 
and  as  I  had  been  represented  as  having  been 
lately  very  ill,  so  the  dress  was  becoming  enough 
for  a  chamber. 

This  morning  vest  or  robe,  call  it  as  you  please, 
was  more  shaped  to  the  body  than  we  wear  them 
since,  showing  the  body  in  its  true  shape,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  plainly  if  it  had  been  to  be 
worn  where  any  men  were  to  come ;  but  among 
ourselves  it  was  well  enough,  especially  for  hot 
weather ;  the  colour  was  green,  figured,  and  the 
stuff  a  French  damask,  very  rich. 

This  gown  or  vest  put  the  girVs  tongue  a  run- 
ning again,  and  her  sister,  as  she  called  her, 
prompted  it ;  for  as  they  both  admired  my  vest, 
and  were  taken  up  much  about  the  beauty  of  the 
dress,  the  charming  damask,  the  noble  trimming, 
and  the  like,  my  giilputs  in  a  word  to  the  pister 
(captain's  wife),  **  This  is  just  such  a  thing  as  I 
told  you,*'  says  she,  "the  lady  danced  in."— 
"  What,"  says  the  captain's  wife, "  the  Lady  Rox- 
ana that  you  told  me  of?  O !  that's  a  charming 
story,"  savs  she,  "  tell  it  my  lady."  I  could  not 
avoid  saying  so  too,  though  from  my  soul  I  wished 
her  in  heaven  for  but  naming  it,  nay,  I  will  not 
say  but  if  she  had  been  carried  the  other  way  it 
had  been  much  as  one  to  me,  if  I  could  but  have 
been  rid  of  her,  and  her  storv  too,  for  when  she 
came  to  describe  the  Turkiui  dress,  it  was  im- 
possible but  the  Quaker,  who  was  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating creature,  should  receive  the  impression  In 
a  more  dangerous  manner  than  the  girl,  only  that 
indeed  she  was  not  so  dangerous  a  person ;  for  if 
she  had  known  it  all,  I  could  more  freely  have 
trusted  her  than  I  could  the  girl,  by  a  great  deal, 
nay,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  easy  in  her. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  her  talk  made  me 
dreadfully  uneasy,  and  the  more  when  the  cap- 
tain's wife  mentioned  but  the  name  of  Roxana. 
What  my  face  might  do  towards  betraying  me  I 
know  not,  because  I  could  not  see  myself  but  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  have  jumped  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  my  passion  was  so  great  that,  for 
want  of  vent,  1  thought  I  should  have  burst.  In 
a  word  I  was  in  a  kind  of  silent  rage,  for  the  force 
I  was  under  of  restraining  my  passion  was  such 
as  I  never  felt  the  like  of.  I  had  no  vent,  no. 
body  to  open  myself  to,  or  to  make  a  compliment 
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to,  tor  my  relief ;  I  darat  not  leave  the  room  by 
any  means*  then  she  would  have  told  all  the  itory 
in  my  abeence,  and  I  iboald  have  been  perpe- 
tually uneasy  to  know  what  she  said ;  so  that,  hi  a 
word,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  and  hear  her  teO  all  the 
story  of  Roxana,  that  is  to  say,  of  myself,  and  not 
know  at  the  same  time  whether  she  was  in 
earnest  or  in  jest,  whether  she  knew  me  or  no ; 
or,  in  diort,  whether  I  was  to  be  exposed,  or  not 
exposed. 

She  began  only  in  general  with  telling  where 
she  lived,  what  a  place  she  had  of  it,  how  gallant 
a  company  her  \wy  had  always  had  in  the  bonse ; 
how  they  used  used  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the 
house,  gaming  and  dancing ;  what  a  fine  lady  her 
mistress  was,  and  what  a  vast  deal  of  money  the 
upper  servants  got ;  as  for  her,  she  said,  her  whole 
business  was  in  the  next  house,  bo  that  she  got 
but  little,  except  one  night,  that  there  were 
twenty  guineas  given  to  be  divided  among  the 
servants,  when,  m  said,  she  got  two  gufaieas  and 
a  half  for  her  share. 

She  went  on,  and  told  them  how  many  servants 
there  was,  and  how  tiiey  were  ordered ;  but,  she 
said  there  was  one  Mrs  Amy,  who  was  over  them 
all ;  and  that  she  being  the  lady's  favourite,  got 
a  great  deal.  She  did  not  know,  she  said,  whe- 
ther Amy  was  her  christian  name  or  her  siniame ; 
but  she  supposed  it  was  her  simame ;  that  they 
were  told  sne  got  threescore  pieces  of  gold  at  one 
time,  being  the  same  night  that  the  rest  of  the 
servants  had  twenty  gufaieas  divided  among  them. 

I  put  in  at  that  word,  and  said  it  was  a  vast 
deal  to  give  away;  "Why,"  savs  I,  ''it  was  a 
pdrtion  for  a  servant*—*'  O,  maaam  r*  says  she, 
**{t  was  nothing  to  what  she  got  afterwards ;  we 
that  were  servants  hated  her  heartily  for  It ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  wished  it  had  been  our  lot  in  her 
stead."  Then  I  said  again,  "  Why,  it  was  enough 
to  get  her  a  good  husband,  and  settle  her  in  the 
wond,  If  she  had  sense  to  manage  it" — *  So  it 
might,  to  be  sore,  madam,"  says  she ;  **  for  we 
were  told  she  laid  up  above  50011 ;  but  I  suppose, 
Mrs  Amy  was  too  sensible  that  her  character 
would  require  a  good  portion  to  put  her  off." 

"  0,**  said  I,  ''If  that  was  the  case,  it  was  an- 
other thing." 

'^Nay,**  says  she,  ^I  don*t  know  but  they 
talked  very  much  of  a  young  lord  that  was  very 
great  with  her." 

"  And  prav  what  came  of  her  at  last?"  said  I ; 
for  I  was  wilUng  to  hear  a  little  (seeing  she  would 
talk  of  it)  what  she  had  to  say,  as  well  of  Amy  as 
ofmysell 

"  I  don*t  know,  madam,"  said  she,  '*  I  never 
heard  of  her  for  several  years,  till  the  other  day 
I  happened  to  see  her.* 

"  Did  you  faideed?"  says  I,  (and  made  mighty 
stranffe  of  it) ;  **  what  1  and  In  rags,  it  may  be," 
sidd  U  "that's  often  the  end  of  sudn  creatures." 

"  Just  the  contrary,  madam,"  says  Ae.  "  She 
came  to  visit  an  acquaintanoe  of  mine,  little 
thfaiklng,  I  suppose,  to  see  me,  and,  I  assure  you, 
she  came  in  her  coach." 

"  In  her  coach  T  said  I,  "  upon  my  word  she 
had  made  her  market  then,  I  suppose ;  she  made 
hay  while  the  sun  shone ;  was  she  married,  pray?" 

"  I  believe  she  had  been  married,  madam,"  says 
she,  "but  it  seems  she  hod  been  at  the  East  In- 
dies;  and  If  Ae  was  married,  It  was  there,  to  be 


sore  I  Uiink  she  said  she  had  good  lock  in  the 
Indies." 

"  That  is,  I  suppose,"  sakl  I,  "  the  hsd  buried 
her  husband  there." 

"  I  understand  it  so,  madam,"  ufi  the,  **  and 
that  she  had  got  his  estate." 

"  Was  that  her  good  luck?"  said  I  «<  it  mrgfat 
be  good  to  her,  as  to  the  money  indeed,  bat  It  waa 
but  the  part  of  a  jade  to  call  it  good  ludi.* 

Thus  nur  our  discourse  of  Mis  Amy  went,  aod 
no  fiirther,  for  she  knew  no  more  of  bet ;  but  then 
the  Quaker  unhappily,  though  nndencnedly,  pot 
in  a  question,  whicn  the  honest,  good-buiiioumi 
creature  would  have  been  far  frmn  doing  if  the 
had  known  that  I  carried  on  the  disooone  of  Amt 
on  purpose  to  drop  Roxana  out  of  the  coorer- 
sation. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  made  easy  too  soon.  The 
Quaker  put  in,  **  But  I  think  thou  Bsid'M  nme- 
thing  was  behind  of  thy  mistress ;  wbst  didst 
thou  call  her,  Roxana,  was  it  not  ?  Pray,  what 
became  of  her?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Roxana,**  says  the  euytun*!  wife: 
"prav,  sbter,  let's  hear  the  story  of  Roxaoa;  i( 
will  mvert  my  lady,  Tm  sure." 

That's  a  damn'd  lie,  said  I  to  myself;  if  yoo 
knew  how  little  'twould  divert  me,  yon  voaid 
have  too  much  advantage  over  me ;  well  I  nw 
no  remedy,  but  the  story  must  come  on,  w  Ipr^ 
pared  to  hear  the  worst  of  It 

"  Roxana !"  says  she.  "  I  know  not  what  to 
think  of  her ;  she  was  so  much  above  us,  and  m 
seldom  seen,  that  we  could  know  little  of  her 
but  by  report  hut  we  did  sometimes  see  her  too ; 
she  wu  a  charming  woman  indeed,  snd  the 
footmen  used  to  say  mt  she  was  to  be  sent  for  to 
court" 

"  To  court"  Mdd  I,  "why  she  wai  st  ooort, 
wa'nt  she?  the  Pall  Mall  Is  not  for  tna  White- 
halL" 

"Yes,  madam,*"  says  I,  "  but  I  nesa  soother 
way." 

"  I ondersUnd  thee,"  aays  the  Quaker;  "thoa 
meanest  I  suppose,  to  be  mistress  to  the  kin;."— 
"  Yes,  madam,"  says  she. 

I  cannot  help  oonfeaslng  what  a  reserre  of 
pride  etfll  was  left  In  me ;  and  though  I  dreaded 
the  sequel  of  the  story,  yet  when  she  talked  bov 
hmdeome  and  fine  a  lady  this  Rexaas  was,  i 
could  not  help  being  pleased  and  tickled  iridi  it> 
and  nut  In  questions  two  or  three  tlmei,  of  how 
han<nome  she  was?  and  was  she  really  ao  fine  a 
woman  as  they  talked  of,  and  the  like,  oo  per- 
pose  to  hear  her  repeat  what  the  peopleH  opisioQ 
of  me  was,  and  bow  I  had  behaved. 

"  Indeed,"  says  lihe  at  last  ^die  wsss  most 
beaotlAil  creature  as  ever  I  saw  In  my  Bfe"- 
"  But  then,"  said  I,  "you  never  had  the  oppor. 
tunity  to  see  her  but  when  die  was  set  out  to 
the  Mst  advantage." 

"Yes,  yes,  madam,"  sayashe,  "  I  hate  wa 
her  severd  thnes  hi  her  mshtMie.  And  1  ^ 
assure  you,  she  was  a  very  fine  woman ;  sod  that 
which  was  more  stDl,  everybody  said  ibe  did  v^ 
pahit' 

This  was  StDl  agreeable  to  me  one  way;  bot 
there  was  a  devilish  sting  in  the  tafl  of  it  si!,  iM 
this  last  article  was  one;  whereb  she  asid  'b; 
had  seen  me  several  times  In  my  dUhabiUt  T!  d 
put  me  In  mbd  that  then  she  most  certsiDi^ 
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know  me,  and  it  would  come  out  at  last ;  which 
was  death  to  me  bat  to  think  oil 

**We]l,  but  sister,**  savs  the  captain*s  wife, 
"  tell  my  lady  about  the  ball,  that's  the  best  of 
all  the  story,  and  of  Rozana*s  dandng  in  a  fine 
outlandish  dress." 

"  That's  one  of  the  brightest  parts  of  her  story 
indeed,**  says  the  girl ;  **  the  case  was  this :  we 
had  balls  and  meetings  in  her  ladyship  s  apart- 
ments  every  week  almott ;  but  one  time  my  lady 
invited  all  the  nobles  to  come  such  a  time,  and 
she  would  give  them  a  ball ;  and  there  was  a  vast 
crowd  indeed,"  says  she. 

''  I  think  you  said  the  King  was  there,  sister, 
didn't  you  r 

^  No,  madam,**  says  she,  **  that  was  the  second 
time,  when  they  said  the  king  had  heard  how 
finely  the  Turkish  lady  danced,  and  that  he  was 
there  to  see  her ;  but  the  king,  if  his  majesty 
was  there,  came  disguised.  *" 

**  That  is  what  they  call  incog..,**  says  my  friend 
the  Quaker ; "  thou  canst  not  think  the  king  would 
disguise  himself. — *'  Yes,**  says  the  girl,"  It  was  so, 
be  did  not  come  in  public  with  his  guards,  but 
we  all  knew  which  was  the  king  well  enough, 
that  is  to  say,  which  they  said  was  the  king.** 

**  Well,*'  says  the  captain's  wife,  **  about  the 
Turkish  dress ;  pray  let  us  hear  that.*'—"  Why,** 
says  ^e,  ^  my  lady  sat  in  a  fine  little  drawing- 
room,  which  opened  into  the  great  room,  and 
where  she  received  the  compliments  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  when  the  dancing  began,  a  great 
lordi,**  says  she,  "  I  forget  who  they  called  him, 
(but  he  was  a  very  great  lord  or  duke,  I  don't 
know  which),  took  her  out,  and  danced  with 
her ;  but  after  a  while,  my  lady  on  a  sudden  shut 
the  drawing-room,  and  run  upstairs  with  her 
woman,  Mrs  Amy ;  and  though  she  did  not  stay 
long  ^for  I  suppose  she  had  contrived  it  all  be- 
fore nand),  she  came  down  dressed  in  the 
strangest  figure  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life ;  but 
it  was  exceeding  fine.** 

Here  she  went  on  to  declare  the  dress,  as  I 
have  done  already ;  but  did  it  so  exactly,  that  I 
was  surprised  at  the  manner  of  her  telling  it ; 
there  was  not  a  circamstance  of  it  left  out. 

I  was  now  under  a  new  perplaadtj ;  for  this 
young  dut  gave  so  eomplete  an  aoeouot  of  every 
thing  in  the  dieas,  that  my  friend  the  Quaker 
coloured  at  it,  and  looked  two  or  three  times  at 
me,  to  see  if  I  did  not  do  ao  too ;  for  (aa  she  told 
me  afterwards)  she  immediately  peraeived  it  was 
the  same  dress  that  she  had  neo  me  have  on,  as 
I  have  seen  before.  However,  as  she  saw  I  took 
no  notice  of  it,  she  kept  her  thoughts  private  to 
borsetf ;  and  I  did  so  tix^  aa  well  aa  I  could. 

I  put  fai  two  or  three  times  that  she  had  a 
good  memory,  that  could  be  so  particular  fai 
every  part  of  such  a  thing. 

■<  O  madam !"  says  she,  "we  that  were  ser- 
vants,  stood  by  ourselves  in  a  comer,  but  so  as 
we  could  see  more  than  some  strangers;  be- 
sides,** said  she,  '*  it  was  all  our  conversation  for 
several  days  in  the  ftunOy,  and  what  one  did  not 
observe  another  did.** — "  Why,**  says  I  to  her, 
''this  was  no  Persian  dress;  onlv,  I  suppose, 
your  lady  was  some  French  comedian,  that  is  to 
say,  a  stage  Amazon,  that  put  on  a  counterfeit 
dress  to  please  the  company,  such  as  they  used 


in  the  play  of  Tamtrkme,  at  Paris,  or  some 
such.'* 

"  No,  indeed,  madam,**  says  she, "  I  assure  you, 
my  lady  was  no  actress ;  she  was  a  fine  modest 
lady,  fit  to  be  a  princess ;  everybody  said,  if  she 
was  a  mistress,  she  was  fit  to  be  a  mistress  to 
none  but  the  king ;  and  they  talked  her  up  for 
the  king,  as  if  it  had  reallv  been  so.  BesidcB, 
madam,"  says  she,  "  my  lady  danced  a  Turkish 
dance ;  all  the  lords  and  gentry  said  it  was  so ; 
and  one  of  them  swore  he  had  seen  it  danced  in 
Turkey  himself,  so  that  it  could  not  come  from 
the  theatre  at  Paris ;  and  then  the  name  Rox^ 
ana,**  says  she,  "  was  a  Turkish  name.** 

"  WeU,**  said  I,  "  hut  that  was  not  your  lady's 
name,  I  suppose.** 

**  No,  no,  madam,**  said  she,  **  I  know  that ;  I 
know  my  lady*s  name  and  famfly  very  well; 
Roxana  was  not  her  name,  that's  true  indeed." 

Here  she  run  me  aground  again,  for  I  durst 
not  ask  her  what  was  Roxana's  real  name,  lest 
she  had  really  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  had  boldly 
given  my  own  name  in  for  answer :  so  that  I  was 
stOl  more  and  more  afraid  that  ihe  girl  had  really 

f>tten  the  secret  somewhere  or  other ;  though 
could  not  imagine  neither  how  that  could  be. 

In  a  word,  I  was  sick  of  the  discourse,  and  en« 
deavoured  many  ways  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  it  was 
impossible ;  for  the  captain*s  wife,  who  called  her 
sister,  prompted  her,  and  pressed  her  to  tell  it, 
most  iffnorantly  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  plea- 
sant tale  to  all  of  us. 

Two  or  three  times  the  Quaker  put  in,  that 
this  Lady  Roxana  had  a  good  stock  of  assurance ; 
and  that  it  was  likely  if  she  had  been  in  Turkey, 
she  had  lived  with,  or  been  kept  by,  some  great 
fiashaw  there.  But  still  she  would  break  in  upon 
all  such  discourse,  and  fly  out  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant praises  of  her  mistress,  the  ftuned 
Roxana.  I  run  her  down  as  some  scandalous 
woman ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  otherwise ; 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  her  lady  was  a 
person  of  such  and  such  qualification,  that 
nothing  but  an  angel  was  like  her,  to  be  sure; 
and  yet,  after  all  she  could  say,  her  own  account 
brought  her  down  to  this ;  that,  in  short,  her 
lady  kept  little  less  than  a  gaming  ordiiiary ;  or, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  the  times  since  tha^  an 
assembly  for  ^^llantry  and  play. 

All  tms  while  I  was  very  uneasy,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, and  yet  the  old  story  went  off  again  without 
any  discovery,  only  that  I  seemed  a  little  con- 
cerned that  she  should  liken  me  to  this  gay  lady, 
whose  character  I  pretended  to  run  down  veiy 
much,  even  upon  the  foot  of  her  own  relation. 

But  I  was  not  at  the  end  of  my  mortification 
yet,  neither ;  for  now  my  innocent  Quafcer  threw 
out  an  unhappy  expression,  which  put  me  upon 
the  tenters  again.  Says  she  to  me,  "  This  lady^ 
habit,  I  &ncy,  is  just  such  a  one  aa  thine  by  the 
description  of  it;**  and  then  turning  to  the  cap- 
tun's  wife,  says  she,  "I fancy  my  friend  has  a 
finer  Turkish  or  Persian  dress,  a  great  deaL"-^ 
*'  O I  says  the  girl, "  tis  impossible  to  be  finery  my 
ladv's,**  says  she,  '*was  all  covered  with  gold 
and  diamonds ;  her  hair  and  head-dress,  I  forgot 
the  name  they  gave  it,*'  said  she,  "shone  like 
stars,  there  was  so  many  jewels  in  ft.'* 

I  never  wished  my  good  friend  the  Quaker  out 
of  my  company  before  now ;  but,  indeed,  I  would 
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have  given  some  guineas  to  have  been  rid  of  her 
just  now ;  for  beginning  to  be  curious  in  the  com  • 
paring  the  two  dresses,  she  innocently  began  a 
description  of  mine ;  and  nothing  terrified  me  so 
much  as  the  apprehension  lest  she  should  impor- 
tune  me  to  show  it,  which  I  was  resolved  I  would 
never  agree  to.  But  before  it  came  to  this,  she 
pressed  my  girt  to  describe  the  tyhaia,  or  head- 
dress ;  which  she  did  so  cleverly,  thai  the  Quaker 
could  not  help  saying  mine  was  just  such  a  one ; 
and  after  several  other  similitudes,  all  very  vexa- 
tious to  me,  out  comes  the  kind  motion  to  me  to 
let  the  ladies  see  my  dress;  and  they  joined  tbeu' 

TiT  desires  of  it  even  to  importunity, 
desired  to  be  excused,  though  I  had  little  to 
say  at  first  why  I  declined  it ;  but  at  last  it  came 
into  my  head  to  say  it  was  packed  up  with  my 
other  clothes  that  I  had  least  occasion  lor,  in 
order  to  be  sent  on  board  the  captain's  ship ;  but 
that  if  we  Hved  to  come  to  Holland  together, 
(which,  by  the  wav,  I  resolved  should  never 
happen  X  then,  I  told  them,  at  unpacking  my 
dothes,  they  should  see  roe  dressed  in  It ;  but 
they  must  not  expect  I  should  dance  in  it  like  the 
Lady  Roxana,  hi  all  her  fine  things. 

Tnis  carried  it  oflT  pretty  well ;  and  getting  over 
this,  got  over  most  of  the  rest,  and  I  began  to  be 
easy  again ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  I  may  dismiss 
the  story  too  as  soon  as  may  be,  I  got  rid  at  last 
of  ny  risitors,  who  I  had  wished  gone  two  hours 
sooner  than  they  intended  it. 

Ai  ioon  as  they  were  gone  I  run  up  to  Amy 
and  gave  vent  to  my  passions,  by  telling  her  the 
whole  story,  and  letting  her  see  what  mischiefs 
one  lUse  step  of  hers  had  tike,  nnluckOy,  to  have 
involved  us  all  in ;  more,  perhaps,  than  we  could 
ever  have  lived  to  get  through.  Amy  was  sen- 
sible of  it  enough,  and  was  just  giving  her  wrath 
a  vent  another  way,  viz.,  by  calling  the  poor 
giri  all  the  damned  jades  and  fools  (and  some- 
times worse  names)  that  she  could  thfaik  of;  in 
the  middle  of  which  op  oomes  my  honest  good 
Quaker,  and  put  an  end  to  our  diocourw.  The 
Quaker  came  in  smilfatg,  (for  she  was  always 
•oberiy  cheerftilX  '^WeU,**  says  she,  "thou  art 
delivered  at  last ;  I  come  to  joy  thee  of  it;  I  per- 
ceived  thou  wert  tJtnd  grievously  of  thy  visitors.'* 

«<  Indeed,**  says  I,  •'so  I  was;  that  fi>ollsh 
young  giri  held  us  all  in  a  Canterbury  story,  I 
thought  she  would  never  have  done  with  it, 
Why,  truly.  I  thought  she  was  very  carelhl  to  let 
thee  know  she  was  but  a  cook-maid.  Ay,**  says 
I,  **  and  at  a  gaming-hout e,  or  gaming-ordlnary, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  too ;  all  which 
fby  the  way)  she  might  know,  would  add  very 
little  to  her  good  name  among  us  dtliens.** 

**  leant  think,**  says  the  Quaker  •'but  she 
bod  some  other  drift  In  that  long  discourse; 
there's  something  else  fai  her  head,**  says  she, 
**  I  am  satisfied  or  that"  Thought  I,  are  you  sa. 
tisfird  of  it?  I  am  sure  I  am  the  less  satisfied 
fo€  that  i  at  least  *tis  but  small  satisfaction  to  me 
to  hear  you  say  so.  MOiat  can  this  be?  says  I, 
and  when  win  my  oneasfaiess  have  an  end  ?  But 
this  was  sileBt,  and  to  myaeU;  yon  may  be  sure. 
Bat  hi  answer  to  my  friend,  the  Quaker,  I  re- 
turned, by  asking  her  a  question  or  two  about  it ; 
as  what  she  thought  was  in  it?  and  why  she 
thought  there  was  anything  in  it?  For,  says  I, 
she  oan  have  nothing  in  it  relating  to  me. 


'*  Nay,**  says  the  kfaid  Quaker,  *<  if  the  had  any 
view  towards  thee,  that  is  no  biuioess  of  mioe ; 
and  I  should  be  lar  from  desiring  thee  to  infonn 
me." 

This  alarmed  me  again;  not  that  I  feared 
trusting  the  good-humoured  creature  with  it,  if 
there  had  been  anything  of  just  suspidon  io  her : 
but  this  affair  was  a  secret  I  cared  not  to  com- 
municate to  anybody.  However,  I  isy,  thti 
alarmed  me  a  little;  for  as  I  had  0Qnce<ilcd 
everything  from  her.  I  was  wHliDg  to  do  lo  siill; 
but  as  she  could  not  but  gather  up  abondaDce  of 
things  from  the  giri's  dii^mrse,  which  looked  to- 
wards me,  so  she  was  too  penetrating  to  be  put 
off  with  such  aoswers  as  might  stop  anotber's 
mouth.  Only  there  was  this  double  felicity  io  it, 
first,  that  she  was  not  inquisitive  to  know  or  iiod 
anyUiiog  out,  and  not  dangerous  if  die  bad  imovn 
the  whole  story.  But,  aa  I  say,  she  could  not 
but  gather  up  several  circumstances  irom  the 
girl's  discourse,  as  particulariy  the  name  of  Amy. 
and  the  several  descriptions  of  the  TMish  dress 
which  my  friend  the  Quaker  hod  aeen,  and  taken 
so  much  notice  of,  as  I  have  said  before. 

As  for  that,  I  might  have  turned  it  off  by  jest- 
ing with  Amy,  and  asking  her  who  she  lived  with 
before  she  came  to  live  with  me?  But  that 
would  not  do,  for  we  had  unhappily  anticipated 
that  way  of  UlkiB|^,  by  having  often  talked  bow 
long  Amy  had  lived  with  me ;  and  which  waiitiO 
worse,  by  having  owned  formeriy  that  I  had  had 
lodgings  in  the  Pati-mall ;  so  that  all  these  things 
corresponded  too  well  There  was  only  ooe  thii^ 
that  helped  me  out  with  the  Quaker,  sod  tbit 
was  the  giri's  havirv  reported  how  rich  Mn  Amy 
was  grown,  and  that  she  kept  her  coach.  Now. 
as  there  might  be  many  more  Mrs  Amyt  besides 
mine,  so  it  was  not  likely  to  be  my  Amy,  becaoK 
she  was  Car  from  such  a  figure  as  keeping  her 
coach  ;  and  this  carried  it  off  from  the  snspidoos 
which  the  good  friendly  Quaker  m%ht  have  in 
her  head. 

^  But  as  to  what  she  fanagiaed  the  gM  had  in 
her  head,  there  lay  more  difflenlly  in  thst  part  a 
mat  deal,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  it  veiy  Doct 
for  my  friend  the  Quaker  told  me  she  oboerred 
that  the  giri  was  is  a  great  passion  wbeo  she 
talked  of  the  habit»  and  mora  when  I  bad  bcea 
hnportuned  to  sbow  her  adae,  but  dsdioed  it. 
She  safal  she  sevoral  tinea  peraeived  her  to  be  ia 

disorder,  and  to  reetndn  heraelf  with  grsst  difi- 
eulty;  and  onoe  or  twice  she  mattered  to  beneif 

that  she  bad  found  It  oat,  or  that  she  would  find 
it  out,  she  oouM  not  tell  whether ;  and  that  ibe 
oiten  saw  tcon  In  her  eyea;  that  when  I  asid  wj 
suit  of  Turkish  dothea  waa  p«t  up,  but  that  the 
should  see  it  when  we  arrived  hi  ilollsnd,  she 
heard  her  say  softly,  she  would  go  over  oo  par 
pose  then. 

Alter  she  had  ended  her  obeervations,  I  sddei 
"  I  observed,  too,  that  the  giri  looked  snd  talked 
oddly,  and  that  she  was  very  inqobitive;  but  1 
could  not  Imagine  what  she  ahned  at*—**  Aimed 
at,**  says  the  Quaker,  *<  *tis  plain  to  me  whst  she 
aims  at.  She  helievea  that  thou  art  the  «« 
Roxana  that  danced  hi  the  Tnridsh  veit,  bat  she 
is  not  certain.**— *«  Does  she  believe  so?**  mJ*  i< 
*'  If  I  had  thought  that,  I  would  have  pat  ter 
out  of  her  pahi. **-.*' Believe  so!"  says  the 
Quaker,  "Yes;  and  I  began  to  befieve  »  too, 
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and  shoukl  have  bdieved  so  ttfll,  if  thon  had*st 
not  satbfied  me  to  the  contrary  by  thy  taking  no 
notice  of  it,  and  by  what  thon  haat  said  since."—. 
**  Should  you  have  believed  so,"  said  I,  warmly, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that.     Wliy,  would  you 
have  taken  me  for  an  actress,  or  a  French  stage 
player?" — "No,"  says  the  good,  kind  creature, 
**  thon  earnest  it  too  far ;  as  soon  as  thou  mad*st 
thy  reflections  upon  her,  I  knew  it  could  not  be ; 
but  who  could  think  anv  other  when  she  described 
the  Turkish  dress  which  thou  hast  here,  with  the 
head  tire  and  jewels,  and  when  she  named  thy 
maid  Amy  too,  and  several  other  circumstances 
concurring?    I  should  certainly  have  believed 
it,**  said  she,  "if  thou  hadst  not  contradicted  it ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  heard  thee  speak,  I  concluded  it 
was  otherwise."    "  That  was  very  khid,"  said  I, 
**  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  doing  me  so  much 
justice ;   it  is  more,  it  seems,  than  that  young 
talking  creature  does." — **  Nay,"  says  the  Quaker, 
'*iodMd  she  does  not  do  thee  justice;  for  she 
as  certainly  believes  it  still,  as  ever  she  did." — 
"  Does  she?"  said  I  ;^**  Aye,"  says  the  Quaker ; 
"  and  I  warrant  thee  she  wul  make  thee  another 
visit  about  it"— "Win  she?"  says  I;  "then  I 
b^eve I  shall  downright  affhmt  her."—"  No,  thou 
abalt  not  aflhint  her,"  says  she,  (full  of  her  good 
bomoor  and  temper,)  "  I  will  take  that  part  on 
my  hands,  for  I  will  aAtint  her  for  thee,  and  not 
let  her  see  thee."    I  thought  that  was  a  very 
kind  offer,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  she  would  be 
able  to  do  it ;   and  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
again  half  distracted  me,  not    knowing   that 
temper  she  would  come  in,  much  leas  whi^  man- 
ner  to  receive  her  in ;   but  my  fast  friend  and 
constant  comforter  the  Quaker  said  she  perceived 
the  girl  was  impertinent,  and  that  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  converse  with  her,  and  she  was  resolved 
I  should  not  be  troubled  with  her.     But  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  present!  v ;  for 
this  girl  went  farther  yet  than  I  thought  she 
had. 

It  was  now  time,  as  I  said  before,  to  take 
measures  with  my  husband,  in  order  to  put  off 
my  voyage;  so  I  foil  into  talk  with  him  one 
morning,  as  he  was  dressing,  and  while  I  was  in 
bed ;  I  pretended  I  was  very  ill ;  and  as  I  had 
but  too  easy  a  way  to  impose  upon  him,  because 
be  so  absdutd^  believed  eveiy  thing  I  said,  so  I 
tnanaged  my  discourse  so  as  that  he  should  un- 
derstand by  it  I  was  a  breeding,  though  I  did  not 
fdl  him  so. 

However,  I  brought  it  about  so  handsomely, 
that  before  he  went  out  of  the  room  he  came  and 
sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  began  to  talk  very 
aerfoufily  to  me  upon  the  subfect,  about  my  being 
so  every  day  ill,  and  that,  as  he  hoped  I  was  with 
child,  he  wouldhave  me  consider  wdl  of  it,  whether 
I  had  not  best  alter  my  thoughts  of  the  voyage  to 
Holfand ;  for  that  behig  sea-sick,  and  which  was 
wors«,  if  a  storm  should  happen,  might  be  very 
dangerously  in  me.  And  after  saying  abundance 
of  the  khidestthbigs  that  the  kindest  of  husbands 
in  the  world  oould  say,  he  concluded,  that  it  was 
bis  request  to  me,  that  I  would  not  think  any 
more  of  going  till  niter  all  should  be  over;  but 
that  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  prepare  to  Ite-in 
where  I  was,  and  where  I  knew  as  well  as  he,  I 
could  bo  very  well  provided,  and  very  well  as- 
aistad. 


This  was  just  what  I  wantea ;  for  I  had,  as 
you  have  heard,  a  thousand  good  reasons  why  I 
should  put  off  the  voyage,  especially  with  that 
creature  in  company ;  but  I  had  a  mind  the  pat- 
ting it  oiT  should  be  at  his  motion,  not  my  own ; 
and  he  came  into  it  of  himseli^  just  as  I  would 
have  had  it.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
hang  back  a  little,  and  to  seem  as  if  I  was  un- 
willing :  I  told  him,  I  cmUd  not  abide  to  put  him 
to  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  liis  business ; 
that  now  he  had  hind  the  great  cabin  in  the  ship, 
and,  perhaps,  paid  some  of  the  money,  and,  it 
may  be,  taken  freiirbt  for  goods;  and  to  make 
him  break  it  all  off  again  would  be  a  needless 
charge  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  a  damage  to  the 
captain. 

As  to  that,  he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  named, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  any  consideration 
at  all ;  that  he  could  easily  pacify  the  captahi  of 
the  sldp  by  telling  him  the  reason  of  it,  and  that 
if  he  did  make  him  some  satisfaction  for  the  dis- 
appointment, it  should  not  be  much. 

"  But,  my  dear,**  says  I,  "  you  have  .not  heard 
me  say  I  am  with  child,  neither  can  I  say  so ; 
and  if  it  should  not  be  so  at  last,  then  I  shall 
have  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  of  it  indeed ; 
besides,"  says  I,  "the  two  ladies,  the  captain's 
wife  and  her  sister,  they  depend  upon  our  going 
over,  and  have  made  great  preparations,  and  au 
in  compliment  to  me;  what  must  I  say  to 
them?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  sinrs  he,  "  if  you  should  not 
be  with  child,  though  I  hope  you  are,  yet  there  is 
no  harm  done ;  the  staying  three  or  four  months 
longer  in  England  will  be  no  damage  to  me,  and 
we  can  go  when  we  please,  when  we  are  sure  you 
are  not  with  chOd,  or  when  it  appearing  that  you 
are  with  child,  you  shall  be  down  and  up  again  ; 
and  as  for  the  captain*s  wife  and  sister,  leave  that 
part  to  me ;  111  answer  for  it  there  shall  be  no 
quarrel  raised  upon  the  subject ;  1*11  make  >our 
excuse  to  them  oy  the  captain  himself,  so  all  will 
be  well  enough  there,  I  warrant  you." 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire ;  and  thus 
it  rested  for  a  while.  I  had  indeed  some  anxious 
thoughts  about  this  impatient  girl,  but  believed 
that  putting  off  the  voyage  would  have  put  an 
end  to  it  all,  so  I  began  to  be  pretty  easy ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  I  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  destruction  by  her  again,  and  that  in  the 
moat  unaccountable  manner  imaginable. 

My  husband,  as  he  and  I  had  agreed,  meeting 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  took  the  freedom  to  tcU 
him,  that  ho  was  afraid  he  must  disappoint  him^ 
for  that  something  had  fallen  out  which  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  measures,  and  that  his 
fomily  could  not  be  ready  to  go  time  enough  for 
him. 

"  I  know  the  occasion,  sir,"  says  the  captain ; 
"  I  hear  your  lady  baa  got  a  daughter  more  than 
she  expected ;  I  give  you  joy  of  it." — "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?"  says  my  spouse. — "  Nay, 
nothing,"  savs  the  captain,  "  but  what  I  hear  the 
women  tattle  over  the  tea-table.  I  know  no- 
tMng,  but  that  you  do  not  go  the  voyage  upon 
it.  which  I  am  sorry  for ;  but  you  know  your 
own  affairs,"  added  the  captain,"  "  that  is  no  bu- 
suiess  of  mine." 

"  Well  but,*'  says  my  husband.  "  I  must  make 
you  some  satisfaction  for  the  disappdntment  * 
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and  10  he  pulls  out  hit  money.  **  No,  no,**  Myg 
the  captain ;  and  lo  they  fell  to  ttnining  their 
oompliments  one  upon  another;  but,  in  short, 
my  spouse  gave  him  three  or  four  gi^eas»  and 
made  him  take  it;  and  so  the  first  discourse 
went  off  again,  and  they  had  no  more  of  it 

But  it  did  not  go  off  so  easOy  with  me ;  for 
now,  in  a  word,  the  douds  began  to  thicken  about 
me,  and  I  had  alarms  on  every  side.  My  husband 
told  me  what  the  captain  had  said;  but  very 
happily  took  it,  that  the  captain  had  brought  a 
tale  by  halves,  and  having  heard  it  one  way,  had 
told  it  another ;  and  that  neither  could  he  under- 
stand the  captain,  neither  did  the  captain  uoder« 
stand  himself  so  he  contented  himsetf  to  tell  me, 
he  said,  word  for  word,  as  the  captain  delivered 

it. 

How  I  kept  mv  husband  lh>m  discovering  mj 
disorder  you  shall  hear  presently ;  but  let  it  sd- 
ffce  to  say  just  now,  that  if  my  husband  did  not 
understand  the  captain,  nor  the  captain  under- 
stand himseli;  yet  I  understood  them  both  verv 
well ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  worse  shock 
than  ever  I  had  had  yet  Invention  supplied  me, 
indeed,  with  a  sudden  motion  to  avoid  shewing 
my  surprise ;  Ibr  as  my  spouse  and  I  were  sitting 
by  a  little  table  near  the  fire,  I  reached  out  my 
hand,  as  if  I  had  intended  to  take  a  spoon  which 
Uy  on  the  other  side,  and  threw  one  of  the 
candles  off  the  table ;  and  then  snatching  it  up» 
started  up  upon  my  IM,  and  stooped  to  the  lap 
of  my  gown,  and  took  it  in  my  hand ;  **  O  T  says 
I,  **  my  gown  is  spofled ;  the  candle  has  greased 
it  promglously.**  This  fbmished  me  with  an  ex* 
cuse  to  my  spouse  to  break  off  the  discourse  for 
the  present,  and  call  Kmj  down ;  and  Amy  not 
coming  presently,  I  said  to  him,  **  My  dear,  I 
must  run  up  sUirs  and  put  it  off,  and  let  Amy 
clean  it  a  little."  So  my  husband  rose  up  too^ 
and  went  into  a  closet  where  he  kept  his  papers 
and  books,  and  fetched  out  a  book,  and  sat  down 
by  himself  to  read. 

Glad  I  was  that  I  had  got  away,  and  up  I  ran 
to  Amy,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  alone.  **  O, 
Amy  r  says  I,  **we  are  all  utterly  undone."  And 
with  that,  I  burst  out  a  crving,  and  oould  not 
speak  a  word  for  a  great  while. 

I  cannot  help  saytng,  that  some  very  good  re* 
flections  offered  themselves  upon  this  head ;  it 
presently  occurred — What  a  glorious  testimony 
it  is  to  the  Jostioe  of  Providence,  and  to  the  con. 
oem  Providence  has  in  guidfaig  all  the  affairs  of 
men,  (even  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,) 
that  the  most  secret  crimes  are,  by  the  moat 
unforeseen  accidents,  brought  to  light  and  dit- 
oovered 

Another  reflection  was^How  just  it  is  that 
sin  and  shame  follow  one  another  so  constantly 
at  the  heels ;  that  they  are  not  like  attendants 
only,  but  like  cause  and  oonsequenee,  necessarily 
connected  one  with  another;  that  the  crime 
going  before,  the  scandal  is  certain  to  foUow ; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  nature 
to  conceal  the  first  or  avoid  the  last 

•«  What  shall  1  do.  Amy'**  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
oould  speak,  *'and  what  will  become  of  me?" 
And  then  I  cried  again  so  vehemently  that  I 
could  say  no  more  a  great  while.  Amy  was 
frightencKl  almost  out  of  her  wits,  but  knew  no- 
thing what  the  matter  was;  but  she  begged  to 


know,  and  persuaded  me  to  oonpoae  myself  and 
not  to  cry  so.  **  yfbj  madam.  If  my  master 
should  come  up  now,"  says  she,  **  he  will  see 
what  a  disorder  you  are  In ;  he  will  know  you 
have  been  crying,  and  then  he  wOl  want  to  know 
the  cause  of  it"  With  that  I  broke  o«t  agaki. 
**  O,  he  knows  it  already.  Amy,"  says  ],  "he 
knows  all  1  It  is  all  disoorered.  and  we  are  no- 
done!"  Amy  was  thunderstmck  now  Indeed. 
**  Nay,"  says  Amy.  ''if  that  be  traa,  we  are  no- 
done  indeed ;  but  that  can  never  be ;  that  b 
impossible,  I  am  sure." 

*«  No,  no,**  says  I,  "tt  k  for  frsn  hnpoaribie, 
for  I  ten  you  it  Is  so  ;*  and  by  this  tiaao,  beiiv  a 
little  recovered,  I  told  her  what  diaeowae  my 
husband  and  the  captain  had  had  together,  and 
what  the  captain  hs4  said.  This  put  Amy  mto 
such  a  harry,  that  she  cried,  she  iwved,  she 
swore  and  cursed  like  a  mad  thing ;  then  she  np- 
brakled  me,  that  I  would  not  let  her  kftt  the  g^ 
when  she  would  have  done  It,  and  that  It  waaall 
my  own  doing,  and  the  Uke.  Well,  however,  I 
was  not  for  killing  the  girl  yet;  I  coold  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  that  neither. 

We  spent  half  an  honr  In  these  eatravngamJes, 
and  brought  nothing  out  of  them  neitlMr;  for 
hMleed  we  oould  do  nothing  or  say  nothing  that 
was  to  the  purpose ;  for  If  anything  waa  to  come 
ouUof.the-way,  there  was  no  hindering  It,  nor 
help  for;  so  after  thus  giving  vent  to  myarif  by 
crying,  I  began  to  reflect  how  I  had  left  my 
spouse  below,  and  what  I  had  pretended  to  come 
up  for;  so  I  dianged  my  gown  that  I  pretended 
the  candle  fell  npon,  and  put  on  another,  and 
went  down. 

When  I  had  been  down  a  good  whiles  and 
found  my  spouse  did  not  foU  mto  the  stonr  agshi, 
as  I  exprnied,  I  took  heait  and  called  for  it 
-  My  dear,"  said  I,  •«  the  foO  of  tiie  candle  put 
you  out  of  your  history ;  wont  yon  go  on  with 
It r<-««  What  history  ?»  says  he.— <«  Why,"  savs 
I,  **  about  the  captahL**— **  Oh,"  says  he,  *  I  had 
done  with  It;  I  know  no  more  than  the  onptain 
tdd  a  broken  piece  of  news  that  he  had  beard  by 
halves,  and  told  more  by  halves  than  he  beard ; 
namely,  of  yonr  being  wi^  chfld,  and  that  you 
could  not  to  the  voyage." 

I  perceml  my  husband  entered  not  into  the 
thbg  at  an,  but  took  it  for  a  atonr,  whidi  being 
told  two  or  three  times  over,  waa  pnsiied,  and 
come  to  nothing;  and  that  all  that  was  meant  by 
it  was,  what  he  knew,  or  thought  he  knew 
already,  via.,  that  I  was  with  chad,  wfahdi  he 
wished  might  be  true. 

His  ignorance  was  a  cordial  to  myaonl,  and  I 
cursed  them  In  my  thoughts  that  should  ever 
undeceive  him ;  and  as  I  saw  hfan  wfllfaigtahave 
the  story  end  there,  as  not  worth  befaig  IViither 
mentioned,  I  closed  It  too ;  and  said,  I  sopfioeed 
the  captain  had  It  from  his  wife ;  she  might  have 
found  somebody  else  to  make  her  remans  upon, 
and  ao  it  passed  off  with  my  husband  weB 
enough,  and  I  was  stiU  safe  there,  where  I  thought 
myself  in  most  danger.  But  I  had  twn  uneasi- 
nesses stfl] ;  the  first  was,  lest  the  captain  and 
my  spouse  should  meet  again,  and  enter  hito  far- 
ther discourse  about  it ;  the  second  waa,  lent  the 
busy  impertinent  girl  should  come  agahi,  and 
when  she  came,  how  to  prevent  her  seeing  Amy, 
which  was  an  article  as  material  as  any  of  the 
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iMt;  fiorteebig  Amy  would  have  been  aifiBtal  to 
me  as  har  knowing^aU  the  rest 

As  to  the  fint  of  these,  I  knew  the  captsin 
could  not  stay  in  town  above  a  week ;  but  that 
his  ship  beiag  already  Ml  of  goods,  and  fiillen 
down  the  river,  he  must  soon  follow ;  so  I  con- 
trived to  carry  my  husband  somewhere  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,  that  they  might  be  sore  not 
tomeet. 

My  greatest  eoncem  was  where  we  should  go. 
At  last  I  axed  upon  North-Hall ;  not,  I  said,  that 
I  would  drink  the  waters,  but  that  I  thought  the 
dr  was  good,  and  might  be  for  my  advantage. 
He,  who  did  everything  upon  the  foundation  of 
obliging  me,  readily  came  into  it,  and  the  coach 
was  appointed  to  be  ready  the  neat  moroing ; 
but  as  we  were  settling  matters,  he  put  in  an 
ugly  word  that  thwarted  all  my  designs ;  and  that 
was,  that  he  had  rather  I  would  stay  till 
afteniooD,  for  that  he  should  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain neat  morning,  if  he  could,  to  give  him  some 
letters,  which  he  could  do,  and  be  back  again 
about  twelve  o'clock. 

I  said — '*  Ay,  by  all  means."  But  it  was  a 
cheat  on  him ;  and  m^  voice  and  my  heart  diC> 
fered ;  for  I  resolved,  if  possible,  he  should  not 
come  near  the  captain,  nor  see  him,  whatever 
came  of  it. 

In  the  evening  therefore,  a  little  before  we  went 
to  bed,  I  pretended  to  have  altered  my  mind,  and 
that  I  would  not  go  to  North  Hall,  but  I  had  a 
mind  to  go  another  way ;  but  I  told  him  I  vras 
afraid  his  business  would  not  permit  him;  he 
wanted  to  know  where  it  was.  I  told  him, 
smiling,  I  would  not  tell  him,  lest  it  should  oblige 
him  to  hinder  his  business.  He  answered  with 
the  same  temper,  but  with  infinitely  more  sin^ 
cerity,  that  he  had  no  business  of  such  conse- 

fuence  as  to  hinder  him  going  with  me  anywhere 
had  a  mind  to  go.  '*  Yes,**  says  I,  <*  you  want 
to  speak  with  the  captain  before  he  goes  away." 
«  Why,  that's  true,"  says  he,  "  so  I  do,-  and 
paused  a  while;  and  then  added— *' But  Vl\ 
write  a  note  to  a  man  that  does  business  for  me, 
to  go  to  him ;  it  is  only  to  get  some  bills  of  lad- 
ing signed,  and  he  can  do  it.'*  When  I  saw  I  had 
gained  my  point,  I  seemed  to  hang  back  a  little. 

I  "  My  dear,**  says  I,  "  don't  hinder  an  hour's  busi- 
neai  for  me ;   I  can  pot  it  off  for  a  week  or  two, 

.  rather  than  you  shall  do  yourself  any  prejudice." 
**  No,  no,"  says  he,  *'  you  shall  not  put  off  an 
boor  for  me ;  for  I  can  do  my  bushiess  bv  proxy 
with  anybody  but  my  wife."  And  then  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me.  How  (Udmy 
blood  flush  up  into  my  face,  when  I  reflected  how 
sincerely,  how  affectionately  this  good-humoured 
gentleman  embraced  this  most  cursed  piece  of 
oypocrisy  that  ever  came  into  the  arms  of  an 
honest  man !  His  was  all  tenderness,  and  the 
Qtmost  sincerity  s  mine  all  grimace  and  deceit^ 
A  piece  of  mere  menage,  and  framed  conduct  to 
conceal  a  passed  life  of  wickedness,  and  prevent 
his  discovering  that  he  had  in  his  arms  a  she- 
devil,  whose  whole  conversation  for  twenty-five 
years  had  been  black  as  hell,  a  complication  of 
crimes ;  and  for  which,  had  he  been  let  into  it, 
he  must  have  abhorred  me,  and  the  very  men- 
tion of  my  name.  But  there  was  no  help  for  me 
in  it ;  all  I  bad  to  satisfy  myself  was,  that  it  was 
my  business  to  be  what  I  was^  and  conceal  what 


I  had  been ;  that  all  the  satisfootion  I  oould  make 
him  was  to  Uve  virtuously  for  the  time  to  oome, 
not  behig  able  to  retrieve  what  had  been  in  time 
past ;  and  this  I  resolved  upon,  though  had  the, 
great  temptation  offered,  as  it  did  afterwards,  I 
had  reason  to  question  my  stability.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

After  my  husband  had  thus  kindly  given  up 
his  measures  to  mine,  we  resolved  to  set  out  In 
the  morning  early.  I  told  him  that  my  project, 
if  he  liked  it,  was  to  go  to  Tunbridgo,  and  he, 
being  entirely  passive  in  the  thing,  agreed  to  it 
with  the  greatest  willingness ;  but  saul,  it  I  had 
not  named  Tunbridge,  he  would  have  named 
Newmarket,  there  being  a  great  court  there,  and 
abundance  of  fine  things  to  be  seen.  I  offered 
him  another  piece  of  hypocrisy  here,  for  I  pre^ 
tended  to  be  willing  to  go  thither,  as  the  plaoe 
of  his  choice,  but  indeed  1  would  not  have  gone 
for  a  thousand  pounds ;  for  the  court  being  there 
at  that  time,  I  durst  not  run  the  hasard  of  being 
known  at  a  place  where  there  were  so  many  eyes 
that  had  seen  me  before.  So  that,  after  some 
time,  I  told  my  husband  that  I  thought  New- 
marliet  was  so  rail  of  people  at  that  tune,  that 
we  should  get  no  accommodation;  that  seeing 
the  court  and  the  crowd  was  no  entertahiment  to 
me,  unlets  as  it  might  be  so  to  him,  that  if  he 
thought  fit,  we  would  rather  put  it  off  for  another 
time ;  and  that  U,  when  we  went  to  Holland,  we 
should  go  by  Haiwich,  we  might  take  round  by 
Newmaritet  and  Bury,  and  so  oome  to  Ipswich, 
and  go  from  thence  to  the  sea-side.  He  was 
easfly  put  off  from  this,  as  he  was  from  anythfaig 
else  that  I  did  not  approve ;  and  so  with  au  Ima- 
ginable fbdlity  he  appointed  to  be  ready  earty 
hi  the  morning  to  go  with  me  for  Tuntnidge. 

I  had  a  double  cfesign  In  this,  vis. — first,  to  get 
away  my  spouse  from  seeing  the  captain  any 
more ;  and  secondly,  to  be  out  of  the  way  my- 
self^ in  case  this  impertinent  girl,  who  was  now 
my  plague,  should  offor  to  come  again,  as  my 
friend  the  Quaker  belioved  she  would,  and  as 
indeed  happened  witliin  two  or  three  days  afteN 
wards. 

Having  thus  secured  my  gofaig  awav  the  next 
day,  I  had  nothii^^  to  do  but  to  furnish  my  faith- 
All  agent  the  Quaker  with  some  instruction  what 
to  say  to  this  tormentor,  (ibr  such  she  proved 
afterwards,)  and  how  to  manage  her,  if  she  made 
any  more  visits  than  ordinary. 

I  had  a  great  mind  to  leave  Amy  behind  too, 
as  an  assistant,  because  she  underttood  so  per- 
fectly well  what  to  advise  upon  any  ememncy ; 
uid  Amy  importuned  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  know 
not  what  secret  impulse  prevafied  over  my 
thoughts  agahist  It ;  I  could  not  do  it,  for  foar 
the  wicked  jade  should  make  her  away,  which 
my  very  soul  abhorred  the  thoughts  of;  which, 
however,  Amy  found  means  to  bring  to  pass 
afterwards,  as  I  may  in  thne  relate  more  parncu- 
lariy. 

It  is  true  I  wanted  as  much  to  be  deHvered 
flrom  her  as  ever  a  sick  man  did  from  a  third^lay 
ague ;  and  had  she  dropped  into  the  grave  by 
any  ftir  way,  as  I  may  call  it,»I  mean,  had  she 
died  of  any  ordinary  distemper,  I  should  have 
shed  but  very  few  tears  for  her.  But  I  was  not 
arrived  to  such  a  plteh  of  obstinate  wickedness 
as  to  commit  murder,  espedaUy  such  as  to  muiw 


der  my  own  cliild,  or  so  much  as  to  bartwur  a 
thought  io  barbarous  in  my  mfaid.  But,  as  I 
said.  Amy  effected  all  aftenrards,  wHhoat  my 
knowledge,  for  which  I  gave  her  my  hearty 
curse,  though  I  could  do  little  more ;  for  to  have 
fallen  upon  Amy  had  been  to  have  murdered 
myself.  But  this  tn«edy  requires  a  longer  story 
than  I  have  room  for  here.  1  return  to  my 
journey. 

My  dear  friend  the  Quaker  was  kind,  and  yet 
hon«»t,  and  would  do  anything  that  was  just  and 
upright  to  serve  me,  but  notldng  wicked  or  dis- 
honourable. That  she  might  be  able  to  tay 
boldly  to  the  creature,  if  she  came,  she  did  not 
know  where  I  was  gone,  she  desired  I  would  not 
let  her  know ;  and  to  make  her  ignorance  the 
more  absolutely  safe  to  herself,  and  likewise  to 
me,  I  allowed  her  to  lav  that  she  heard  us  talk  of 
goioff  to  Newmarket,  ftc  She  liked  that  part, 
and  I  left  all  the  rest  to  her,  to  act  as  she  thought 
fit,  only  charged  her,  that  if  the  giri  entered  into 
the  story  of  the  Pallmall,  she  should  not  enter- 
tain  much  talk  about  it,  hut  let  her  understand, 
that  we  all  thought  ihe  spoke  of  it  a  little  too 
particularly:  and  that  the  lady  (meaning  me) 
took  it  a  little  ill,  to  be  so  likened  to  a  public 
mistress,  or  a  stage-player,  and  the  like ;  and  so 
to  bring  her,  if  possible,  to  aav  no  nwre  of  it 
However,  though  1  did  not  tdl  my  IHend  the 
Quaker  how  to  write  to  me,  or  where  I  was,  yet 
I  left  a  sealed  paper  with  her  maid  to  give  her, 
in  whidi  I  gave  her  a  direction  how  to  write  to 
Amy,  and  so  in  elfoct  to  mysel£ 

It  was  but  a  few  days  tmm  I  was  gone,  but  the 
impatient  giri  came  to  my  lodgings  on  pretence 
to  tee  how  I  did,  and  to  hear  if  I  intended  to  go 
the  voyage,  and  the  like.  My  trusty  acent  was 
at  home,  and  received  her  coldly  at  the  door ; 
but  told  her  that  the  lady,  which  die  supposed 
she  meant,  was  gone  from  her  house. 

This  was  a  full  stop  to  all  she  could  say  for  a 
good  while;  but  as  she  stood  musina  some  time 
at  the  door,  considering  what  to  begin  a  talk 
upon,  she  perceived  my  friend  the  Quaker  looked 
a  UtUe  uneasy,  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in  and 
Ant  the  door,  which  stung  her  to  the  quick ; 
and  the  wary  Quaker  had  not  so  much  as  asked 
her  to  coma  in ;  for  seeing  her  alone,  she  eipected 
she  would  be  very  impertinent,  and  concluded 
that  I  did  not  care  how  coldly  she  received  her. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  so.     She  said  if 

the  Lady was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  she 

desired  to  speak  two  or  three  words  with  her, 
meaning  mv  friend  the  Quaker.  Upon  that  the 
Quaker  civulv,  but  coldly,  asked  her  to  walk  jn, 

which  was  what  she  wanted.    Note She  did 

not  carry  her  into  her  best  partonr,  as  formeriy, 
but  into  a  little  outer  room,  where  the  servants 
usually  waited. 

By  the  first  of  her  discourse  she  did  not  stick 
to  insinuate  as  if  she  believed  I  was  in  the  house, 
but  was  unwilling  to  be  seen;  and  pressed 
earnestly  that  she  might  speak  but  two  words 
with  me ;  to  which  she  added  earnest  entreaties, 
and  at  last  tears. 

*«  I  am  sorry,"  says  my  good  old  creature,  the 
Quaker,  **thou  hast  so  iu  an  opinion  of  me  as 
to  think  I  woukl  tell  thee  an  untruth,  and  sav 
that  the  Lady  —  was  gone  fnm  my  house,  if 
she  was  not !    I  assure  thee  I  did  not  use  any 


such  method;  nor  does  the  Lady doiresoy 

such  kind  of  service  tram  me,  as  I  know  of.  If 
she  had  been  in  the  house  I  should  have  tdd 
thee  so.** 

She  said  little  to  that ;  but  said,  U  wv 
business  of  the  utmost  fanportance  that  die 
desfred  to  speak  with  me  about ;  and  then  cried 
again  very  much. 

**  Thou  seemest  to  be  sorely  affietcd,**  ssys  the 
Quaker;  ••  I  wish  1  could  give  thee  any  relief; 
but  if  nothing  will  comfort  thee  but  seeing  the 
Lady ,  it  is  not  in  my  power." 

**  1  hope  it  is,**  says  she  again ;  **to  be  snte,  it 
is  of  great  consequence  to  me ;  so  mnch,  tkil  I 
am  undone  without  it" 

**  Thou  trouUest  me  very  much  to  hear  thee 
say  so,"  says  the  Quaker;  "but  why,  then, 
did*st  thou  not  speak  to  her  apart  when  iboo 
wast  here  before  ?" 

"  I  had  no  opportunity,"  says  she,  ''to  spnk 
to  her  alone,  and  I  could  not  do  it  in  eoaptnv; 
if  I  could  have  spoken  but  two  words  to  her  ikne 
I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  her  ieet,  and 
asked  her  blessing.** 

"  I  am  surprised  at  thee;  I  do  not  understand 
thee,"  says  the  Quaker. 

•^  O  r  says  she,  "stand  my  friend,  if  you  have 
any  charity,  or  if  you  have  any  compassion  for 
the  miserable ;  for  I  am  utteriy  undone  r* 

<«  Thou  terrifiest  me,"  says  the  Quaker,  "mth 
such  passionate  expressions  1  for  verily  I  cannX 
comprehend  thee  1** 

"  or*  says  she,  "she  is  my  mother !  she  is  my 
mother !  and  she  does  not  own  me  I  ** 

"Thy  mother  1*'  says  the  Quaker;  and  bens 
to  be  greatly  moved  indeed ;  "  I  am  astooithed  at 
thee ;  what  dost  thou  mean  ?** 

"  I  mean  nothing  but  what  I  say,*'  says  ibe ; 
**  I  say  again,  she  is  my  mother !  and  nill  not 
own  me ;"  aiod  with  that  die  stopped  with  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Not  own  thee  1"  says  the  Quaker;  and  the 
tender  creature  wept  too ;  "  why,  die  says  she 
does  not  know  thee,  and  never  saw  thee  before." 

"  No^"  says  the  giri,  "I  b^eve  she  does  not 
know  me,  but  I  know  her;  and  I  know  that  ihe 
is  my  mother." 

"  It's  impossible !  thou  talkest  mystery !"  isjs 
the  Quaker;  "wiH  thou  explain  thysdf  a  little  to 
me?" 

*«  Yes,  yes,"  says  she,  "  I  can  explain  it  wed 
enough ;  I  am  sure  she  is  my  mother,  and  I  hate 
broke  mv  heart  to  search  for  her ;  and  to  kse  her 
again,  when  f  was  so  sure  I  had  found  her,  wOI 
break  my  heart  more  effectually." 

«•  Weu,  but  if  she  by  thy  mother,"  savs  the 
Quaker,  "how  can  it  be  that  she  should  not 
know  thee?" 

"  Alas ! "  says  she,  "  I  have  been  lost  to  her 
ever  since  1  was  a  chlki ;  she  has  never  seen 
me.*' 

"  And  hast  thou  never  seeo  her?"  says  the 
Quaker. 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  "  I  have  seen  her,  often 
enough,  I  saw  her ;  for  when  she  was  the  Udy 
Roxana  I  was  her  housemaid,  befav  a  ssnraat, 
but  I  did  not  know  her  then,  nor  she  me;  battt 
has  all  come  out  since.  Has  she  not  a  nsid 
named  Amy  ?"    Note.-JHie  honest  Quaker  wai 
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nonpluBsed,  and  greatly  surpriied  at  that  ques- 
tion. 

*'  True,*'  she  says;  **  the  Lady has  several 

women  servants,  hut  I  do  not  know  all  their 
names.'* 

**But  her  woman,  her  favourite,**  adds  the 
girl ;"  is  not  her  name  Amy  ?  " 

-  Why,  truly,"  says  the  Quaker,  with  a  very 
happy  turn  of  wit,  *"  I  do  not  like  to  be  examined ; 
but  lest  thou  shouldst  take  up  any  mistakes,  bv 
reason  of  my  backwardness  to  speak,  I  will 
answer  thee  for  once,  that  what  her  woman's 
name  is  I  know  not ;  but  they  caU  her  Cherry." 

N.B My  husband  gave  her  that  name  in 

jest,  on  our  wedding  day,  and  we  had  called  her 
by  it  ever  after ;  so  that  she  spoke  literally  true 
at  that  time. 

The  girl  renlied  very  modestly,  that  she 
was  was  sorry  u  she  gave  her  any  offence  in 
asking ;  that  she  did  not  design  to  be  rude  to  her, 
or  pretend  to  examine  her ;  but  that  she  was  in 
such  an  agony  at  this  disaster  that  she  knew  not 
what  she  did  or  said ;  and  that  she  should  be 
very  sorry  to  disobUge  her,  but  begged  of  her 
again,  as  she  was  a  Christian  and  a  woman,  and 
had  been  a  mother  of  chfldren,  that  she  would 
take  pity  on  her,  and,  if  possible,  assist  her,  so 
that  sne  might  but  come  to  me,  and  speak  a  few 
words  to  me. 

The  tender-hearted  Quaker  told  me  the  girl 
ipoke  this  with  such  moving  eloquence,  that  it 
forced  tears  from  her ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
cay,  that  she  neither  knew  where  I  was  gone, 
or  how  to  write  to  me  ;  but  that  if  she  did  ever 
see  me  again  she  would  not  M  to  give  me  an 
account  of  all  we  had  said  to  her,  or  that  she 
ihoold  yet  think  fit  to  say;  and  to  take  my 
answer  to  it,  if  I  thought  fit  to  give  any. 

Then  the  Quaker  took  the  freedom  to  ask  a 
few  particulars  about  this  wonderfiil  story,  as  she 
called  it;  at  which  the  girl,  beginning  at  the 
first  distresses  of  my  life,  and  indeed  of  her  own, 
went  through  aU  the  history  of  her  miserable 
education,  her  service  under  the  Lady  Rozana, 
as  she  eaUed  me,  and  her  relief  by  Mrs  Amy,  with 
the  reasons  she  had  to  believe  that  as  Amy 
owned  herself  to  be  the  same  that  lived  with  her 
mother,  and  especially  that  Amy  was  the  Udj 
Roxana's  maid,  too,  and  came  out  of  France  with 
her,  she  was  by  those  drcumstanoes,  and  several 
others  in  her  conversation,  as  fully  convinced 
that  the  lady  Roxana  was  her  mother  as  she  was 

that  the  Lady at  her  house  (the  Quaker'sX 

was  the  very  same  Roxana  that  she  had  been 

servant  to. 

My  good  friend,  the  Quaker,  though  terribly 
sbodEcd  at  the  story,  and  not  well  knowing  what 
to  say,  yet  was  too  much  my  firiend  to  seem  con^ 
vinced  hi  a  thing,  which,  if  it  was  true,  she  could 
see  plainly  I  had  a  mind  should  not  be  known ; 
so  she  turned  her  discourse  to  argue  the  girl  out 
of  if.  She  innsted  upon  the  dender  evidence 
she  had  of  the  fact  itselA  and  the  rudeness  of 
claiming  ao  near  a  relation  of  one  so  much  above 
her,  and  of  whose  concern  in  it  she  had  no 
knowledge,  at  least,  no  suiBcient  proof;  that  as 
the  lady  at  her  house  was  a  person  above  any 
disguises,  so  she  could  not  believe  that  she  would 
deny  her  being  her  daughter,  if  she  was  really 
her  mother;  that  she  was  able  sufficiently  to 


have  provided  for  her  if  she  had  not  a  mind  to 
have  her  known ;  and,  therefore,  seeing  she  had 
heard  all  she  had  said  of  the  Ladv  Roxana,  and 
was  so  iar  from  owning  herself  to  be  the  person, 
that  riie  had  censured  that  sham  lady  as  a  cheat 
and  common  woman ;  and  that  it  was  certain 
she  could  never  be  brought  to  own  a  name  and 
character  she  had  so  justly  exposed. 

Besides,  she  told  her  that  her  lodger,  meaning 
me,  was  not  a  sham  lady,  but  the  real  wife  of  a 
knight  baronet ;  and  that  she  knew  her  to  be 
honestlv  such,  and  far  above  such  a  person  as 
she  had  described.  She  then  added  that  she  had 
another  reason  why  it  was  not  very  possible  to 
to  be  true,  and  tiiat  is,  says  she,  **  Thy  age  is  in 
the  way ;  for  thou  acknowledgest  that  thou  art 
four-and-twenty  years  old  ;  and  that  thou  wast 
the  youngest  of  three  of  thy  mother's  children ; 
so  Uiat  by  thy  account  thy  mother  must  be 
extremely  young,  or  this  lady  cannot  be  thy 
mother ;  for  thou  seest,"  says  she,  **  and  any  one 
may  see,  she  is  but  a  young  woman  now,  and 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  above  forty  years  old, 
if  she  is  so  much ;  and  is  now  big  with  child  at 
her  going  into  the  country ;  so  that  I  cannot  give 
any  credit  to  thy  notion  of  her  being  thv  mother ; 
and  if  I  might  counsel  thee  it  should  be  to  give 
over  that  thought  as  an  improbable  story  that 
does  but  serve  to  disorder  thee,  and  disturb  thv 
head ;  for,"  added  she,  **  1  perceive  thou  art  mucb 
disturbed  indeed.** 

But  this  was  all  nothing :  she  could  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  seeii^f  me ;  but  the  Quaker 
defended  herself  very  well,  and  insisted  on  it, 
that  she  could  not  give  her  any  account  of  me ; 
and  finding  her  still  importunate,  she  affected  at 
last,  being  a  little  disgusted  that  she  should  not 
believe  her,  and  added,  that  indeed,  if  she  had 
known  where  I  was  gone,  she  would  not  have  given 
any  one  an  account  of  it,  unless  I  had  given  her 
orders  to  do  so;  "but  seeing  she  has  not  ac- 
quainted me,"  says  she,  **  where  she  is  gone,  'tis 
an  intimation  to  me,  she  was  not  desirous  it 
should  be  publicly  known ;"  and  with  this  she 
rose  up,  wnich  was  as  plain  a  desiring  her  to 
rise  up  too  and  begone,  as  could  be  expressed, 
except  the  downright  showing  her  the  door. 

Well,  the  gfrl  rejected  all  this,  and  told  her, 
she  could  not  indeed  expect  that  she  (the  Quaker) 
should  be  affected  with  the  story  she  had  told 
her,  however  moving,  or  that  she  should  take 
any  pity  on  her.  That  it  was  her  misfortune, 
that  when  she  was  at  the  house  before,  and  in 
the  room  with  me,  she  did  not  beg  to  speak  a 
word  with  me  in  private,  or  throw  herself  upon 
the  floor  at  my  feet,  and  claim  what  the  affec&on 
of  a  mother  would  have  done  for  her ;  but  shice 
she  had  slipped  her  opportunity,  she  would  wait 
for  another ;  that  she  found  b}  her  (the  Quaker's) 
talk,  that  she  had  not  quite  left  her  lodgings, 
but  was  gone  into  the  country,  she  supposed,  for 
the  air ;  and  she  was  resolved  she  would  take  lo 
much  knight-errantry  upon  her,  that  she  would 
visit  all  the  airing  places  in  the  nation,  and  even 
all  the  kingdom  over,  ay,  and  Holland  too,  but 
she  would  find  me;  for  she  was  satisfied  she 
could  so  convince  me  that  she  was  my  own  child, 
that  I  would  not  deny  it ;  and  she  was  sure  I 
was  so  tender  and  compassionate  I  would  not 
let  her  perish  after  I  was  oonvineed  that  the  was 
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my  own  fleab  and  blood }  and  in  laying  she  woold 
visit  an  tlia  airlng-plaoes  in  England,  she  rec 
koned  tlMin  aU  up  bv  nama,  and  began  with 
Tunbridge,  tlie  very  jfimct  I  was  gone  to ;  then 
recI(.oning^ap  Epsom,  North  Hal],  Baraet,  New- 
market.  Bury,  and  at  last,  the  Bath ;  and  with 
this  she  took  her  leave. 

My  faithful  agent  the  Quaker,  ikiled  not  to 
write  to  me  immediately  i  but  as  she  was  a  eun- 
ning.  as  wdl  as  an  honest  woman.  It  presently 
occurred  to  her  that  this  was  a  story  which, 
wfaethcar  true  or  felse,  was  not  veiy  fit  to  come 
to  my  husband's  knowledge ;  that  as  she  did  not 
know  what  I  might  have  been,  or  might  have 
been  called  in  former  times,  and  how  our  there 
might  have  been  something  or  nothing  in  it,  so 
(die  thought  if  it  was  a  secret*  I  ought  to  have 
the  telling  it  mvself ;  and  If  it  was  not,  it  might 
as  well  be  pubhc  afterwards  as  now ;  and  that, 
at  least,  she  ought  not  to  leave  It  where  she 
found  it,  and  hand  It  forwards  to  anybody  with- 
out my  consent.  These  prudent  measures  were 
Inexpressibly  kind,  as  weQ  as  seasonable ;  It  bad 
been  likelv  enoq^  that  her  letter  might  have 
ooma  piU>ucly  to  me,  and  though  my  husband 
would  not  have  opened  It,  yet  It  would  have 
looked  a  Httle  odd  that  I  should  conceal  its  con- 
teats  from  him,  when  I  had  pretended  so  much 
to  communicate  aU  my  aflkirs. 

In  consequence  of  this  wise  caution,  mv  good 
friend  only  wrote  me  a  few  wordi^  that  the  im- 
pertinent young  woman  had  been  with  her,  as 
she  expected  she  would ;  and  that  she  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  that.  If  I  could  spare 
Cherry,  I  would  send  her  up,  (meaning  Amv), 
because  she  found  there  might  bis  some  occasion 
for  her. 

As  it  happened  this  letter  was  tndosed  to  Amy 
berseIC  and  not  sent  by  Uie  way  I  had  at  first 
ordered;  but  It  came  safe  to  my  hands;  and 
though  f  was  alarmed  a  little  at  it,  yet  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  danger  I  waa  hi  of  an  Imme- 
diate visit  ft^m  this  teaang  creature  tm  after- 
wards ;  and  I  run  a  sreater  risk.  Indeed,  than 
ordfaiary  fai  that  I  did  not  send  Amv  up  under 
fourteen  days,  believing  myself  as  mucn  concealed 
at  Tunbridge  as  If  I  had  been  at  Vienna. 

But  the  concern  of  my  faithAil  spy,  (for  such 
my  Quaker  was  now,  upon  the  mere  foot  of  her 
own  sagacity),  I  say,  her  concern  for  me,  was  my 
safotv  m  this  exigence^  when  I  wm,  as  it  were, 
keeping  no  guard  for  myself;  for,  findmg  Amy 
not  come  up,  and  that  she  <Ud  not  know  how 
soon  this  wild  thing  might  put  her  designed 
ramble  hi  practice,  &e  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
captain's  wife's  house,  where  she  lodged,  to  tell 
her  that  she  wanted  to  speak  with  her.  She  was 
at  the  heels  of  tbe  messenger,  and  came  eager 
for  some  news  (  and  hoped,  she  said,  the  Uidy, 
(meaning  me),  had  been  come  to  town. 

The  Quaker,  with  as  much  caution  as  she 
was  mistress  oC  not  to  tell  a  downright  lie,  made 
her  believe  she  expected  to  bear  of  me  very 
quickly ;  and  frequently,  by  the  bye,  speaking  of 
being  abroad  to  take  the  air.  talked  of  the 
country,  about  Bury,  bow  pleasant  it  was,  bow 
wholesome,  and  how  Ifaie  an  air ;  how  the  downs 
about  Newmarket  were  exceeding  fine;  and 
what  a  vast  deal  of  company  there  was,  now  the 
court  was  there ;  tm  at  last,  the  glri  began  to 


I  coodhide,  that  my  ladydiip  was  gone  thither; 
for,  she  said,  she  knew  I  loved  to  see  a  grest  dml 
oi  company. 

**  Nay,**  says  my  friend.  *^thou  takest  ne wroeg. 
I  did  not  suggest,**  says  she,  **  that  the  petsoD 
thou  enquirest  after  Is  gone  thither,  neither  do  I 
believe  she  is,  I  assure  thee."  Well,  tbe  girl 
smiled,  and  let  her  know  that  die  bdieved  it  for 
all  that ;  so,  to  clench  It  flwt,  ••  Verily,*  lajiiiie, 
with  great  seriousness,  **  thou  dost  not  do  well,  for 
thou  suspectest  everything  and  believest  DoCMflg. 
I  speak  solemnly  to  thee  that  I  do  not  bdiere 
they  are  gone  that  way ;  so  if  thou  gifcst  thjnlf 
the  trouble  to  go  that  way,  and  art  disapinifltod, 
do  not  say  that  I  have  deceived  thee."  ifoe  kocv 
weD  enough  that  If  this  did  abate  her  soqpfeiOB  il 
would  not  remove  it ;  and  that  it  would  do  little 
more  than  amuse  her ;  but  by  this  she  kept  her 
hi  suspense  till  Amy  came  up»  and  thst  wii 
enough. 

MTben  Amy  came  un  she  was  quite  ooofooDdfld 
to  hear  the  relatSon  which  the  Quaker  give  her, 
and  found  means  to  acquaint  me  of  it;  only 
letting  me  know,  to  my  great  satiilaetioD,  thil 
she  would  not  come  to  Twibridge  first ;  bat  thst 
she  would  oertalnly  go  to  Newmarket  or  Boi; 
first 

However,  It  gave  me  very  great  uneadiws: 
for  aa  she  resolved  to  ramble  in  search  after  me 
over  the  whole  country,  I  was  safe  no  where,  oo, 
not  In  Holland  itself ;  so,  indeed,  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her ;  and  thus  I  had  abitterm 
all  mv  sweet,  for  I  was  continually  perplexed 
with  this  hus^,  and  thought  she  hauntod  me  like 
an  evil  spirit 

in  the  meantime  Amy  was  next  door  to  itsrk- 
mad  about  her ;  she  dnnl  not  see  her  at  ny 
hMlglags  for  her  life ;  and  ahe  went  dan  withoot 

nsed  to 


number  to  Spitalflelda,  where  she 
and  to  her  former  lodging,  and  eould  never  neet 
with  her ;  at  length  she  took  up  amad  resslutioD 
thai  ahe  wouhl  go  directly  to  the  c^twi'S  home 
in  Rotheihlthe,  and  apeak  with  her  i  il  was  a  msd 
siepb  that*s  tme;  hot  as  Amy  aaid  she  wtt  nad, 
so  notUng  she  eould  do  eould  be  otherwise.  For 
If  Amv  had  found  her  aiRotherhithcshe  (thegiri) 
wonld  have  oonohided  presently  that  the  Quaker 
had  given  her  notioeb  and  ao  that  we  wtrs  sH  of 
n  knot;  and  thai,  In  short,  aU  she  had  mid  was 
right  But  aa  it  happened,  thfaigs  came  to  hit 
better  than  we  expeeted;  for  that  Amy  goiog 
oat  of  a  coach  to  take  water  at  Tower  Whsrfi 
meeta  the  girt  just  coese  on  shore,  having  crooed 

the  water  from  Rotherhithe.  Amy  made  u  if 
she  would  have  paased  by  her,  though  they  iset 
so  ftdi  that  she  did  not  pretend  she  did  not  lee 
her,  for  she  looked  foiriy  upon  her  first:  butthco 
tnrnhig  her  head  away  with  a  slight,  ofl'ered  to 
|0  inm  her ;  but  the  giri  stopped,  and  ip^ke 
first,  and  made  aenae  mannera  to  bar 

Amv  apoke  coldly  to  her,  and  n  little  sogry: 
and  after  some  woraa,  sfandhig  in  the  street,  or 
passage,  the  giri  uyfag  she  seemed  lo  be  sagrr, 
and  would  not  have  spoken  to  her, «  Why.'*  ssyt 
Amy,  *•  how  can  you  expeet  I  sibonki  have  any 
more  to  say  to  you  after  I  had  done  so  nocMor 
yon.  and  yon  nave  behnved  ao  to  ise  ?**  The 
giri  seemed  to  lake  no  notloe  of  that  now,  hot 
answered— **  I  was  going  to  wait  on  yon  now*'-* 


^WattomMrniytAmj;  *■  WhatdoymiiMui 
by  that?'*—''  Why,"  nyt  ihe  again,  with  a  kM 
of  famfliarHy,  **  I  was  goioe  to  yoor  lodgingflL" 

Aoiy  waa  povofcad  to  too  last  dogreo  at  her. 
and  yot  shatiionght  it  was  not  bar  timoto  resent, 
boeanse  ibo  had  a  smmpo  CUal  and  widied  design 
in  b«r  head  agataisi  her ;  whieb,  indeed.  I  never 
knew  till  alter  it  was  esseuted,  nor  durst  Amy 
eTsrrommttnKeato  it  to  me ;  for  as  I  bad  always 
espressed  myself  vefaemenUy  sgainst  hnrtlng  a 
liav  of  her  head,  so  she  wss  resdved  to  take  her 
own  measures  without  consulting  me  any  more. 

In  order  to  this.  Amy  gave  her  good  words, 
and  oonoealcd  her  resentment  as  much  as  she 
eonld :  and  when  she  talked  of  going  to  her 
lodging  Amv  smUed,  and  said  nothing,  but  called 
for  a  ^dr  oi  oars  to  go  to  Greenwich ;  and  asked 
her,  sestog  she  said  she  was  gofaig  to  her  lodging, 
lo  go  along  with  her,  for  she  was  going  home, 
and  was  an  alone. 

Amv  did  this  with  such  a  stock  of  assurance 
that  the  girl  was  confounded,  and  knew  not  what 
to  say :  but  the  more  she  hesitated  the  more  Amy 
pressed  her  to  go ;  and  talking  very  kindly  to 
ner,  told  her  if  no  did  not  go  to  see  her  lodgmgs 
die  might  go  to  keep  her  company,  and  she 
would  pay  a  boat  to  bring  her  back  again ;  so,  in 
a  word.  Amy  prevailed  on  her  to  go  into  the  boat 
with  her,  and  carried  her  down  to  Greenwich. 

"lis  certain  Amy  had  no  more  busfaiess  at 
Greenwich  than  1  hsid ;  nor  was  she  going  thither ; 
but  we  were  sH  hampered  to  the  last  degree  with 
the  impertinence  of  this  creature ;  and  in  parti- 
eular  I  was  horribly  perplexed  with  it. 

As  they  were  in  the  boat  Amy  began  to  re- 
proach her  with  ingratitude  in  treanng  her  so 
rudely  who  had  done  so  much  for  her,  and  been 
so  kind  to  her ;  and  to  ask  her  what  she  had  got 
by  it,  or  what  she  expected  to  get  Then  oame 
in  my  share,  the  Ladv  Rozana.  Amy  jested 
with  that,  and  bantered  her  a  little ;  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  found  her  yet 

But  Amv  was  both  surprised  and  enraged 
when  the  girl  told  her  roundly  that  she  thanked 
her  for  what  she  had  done  for  her,  but  that  she 
would  not  have  her  think  she  was  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  what  she  (Amy)  had  done  was 
by  ber  mother's  order,  and  who  she  was  behold- 
ing to  for  it  That  she  could  never  make  instru- 
ments pass  for  principals,  and  pay  the  debt  to 
the  agent,  when  the  obligation  was  all  to  the 
original.  That  she  knew  well  enough  who  she 
was,  and  who  she  was  employed  by.    That  she 

knew  the  Lady veiy  well,  (naming  the 

name  that  I  now  went  by),  whldi  was  my  hus- 
l>and*s  true  name,  and  by  which  she  might  know 
whether  she  had  found  out  her  mother  or  no. 

Amy  wished  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames ; 
and  had  there  been  no  waterman  In  the  boat, 
and  nobody  In  sight,  she  swore  to  me  she  would 
have  thrown  her  into  the  river.  I  was  horribly 
disturiMd  when  she  told  me  this  storv,  and  becan 
to  think  this  wonld,  at  last,  all  end  in  my  nun  i 
hot  when  Amy  spoko  of  throwing  her  into  the 
rfver  and  drownfaig  her,  I  was  so  provoked  at 
her  that  sH  my  rage  turned  against  Amy,  and  I 
fefl  thoroughly  out  with  her.  I  had  now  kept 
Amy  almost  diirty  years  and  found  her  on  all 
occasions  the  ftdthmlest  creature  to  me  that  ever 
woman  had;  I  say,  foitfaftil  to  me ;  for,  however 


wicked  she  was,  still  she  was  true  to  me ;  and 
even  this  rage  of  hers  was  all  upon  my  account, 
and  for  foar  any  mischief  should  befid  me 

But  be  that  how  it  would,  I  could  not  bear 
the  mention  of  her  murdering  the  poor  girl,  and 
It  put  me  so  beside  myseli^  that  I  rose  up  in  a 
rage,  and  bade  her  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  out 
of  my  house;  told  her  I  had  kept  her  too  long, 
and  that  I  would  never  see  her  foce  more.  I  had 
before  told  her  that  she  was  a  murderer,  and  a 
bloody-minded  creature ;  that  she  could  not  but 
know  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it, 
much  less  the  mention  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  the 
impudentest  thing  that  ever  was  known  to  make 
such  a  proposal  to  me,  when  she  knew  that  1  was 
really  tne  mother  of  this  giri,  and  that  she  was 
my  own  child ;  that  it  was  wicked  enough  in  ber, 
but  that  she  must  conclude  I  was  ten  times 
wickeder  than  herself  if  I  could  come  into  it 
That  the  giri  was  in  the  right,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  Uame  her  for ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  that  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  her  from  a  discovery]  but  that  I 
would  not  murder  my  child,  though  I  was  other- 
wise to  be  ruined  by  it ;  Amy  replied  somewhat 
rough  and  short  would  I  not  but  she  would,  she 
said,  if  she  had  an  opportunity ;  and  upon  these 
words  it  was  that  I  bade  her  get  out  of  my  sight 
snd  out  of  my  house ;  and  it  went  so  far  that 
Amy  packed  up  up  her  alls,  and  marched  off, 
and  was  gone  for  almost  good  and  all.  But  of 
that  in  its  order,  I  must  go  back  to  the  relation 
of  the  voyage  which  they  made  to  Greenwich 
together. 

Thev  held  on  the  wrangle  all  the  way  by  water ; 
the  girl  insisted  upon  knowing  of  ber,  that  I  was 
her  mother,  and  told  all  the  history  of  my  life  in 
the  PallmaU,  as  well  after  her  being  turned  away 
as  before ;  and  of  my  marriage  since,  and  which 
was  worse,  not  only  who  my  present  husband 
was,  but  where  he  had  Uved,  vis.  at  Roan  in 
France.  She  knew  nothing  of  Paris,  or  of  where 
we  were  going  to  live,  namdv,  at  Nimcguen ;  but 
told  her  m  so  many  words,  that  if  she  could  not 
find  me  here,  she  would  go  to  Holland  after  roe. 

Tliey  landed  at  Greenwich,  and  Amy  carried 
her  into  the  Perk  with  her,  and  they  walked 
about  two  hours  there  in  the  farthest  and  re- 
motest  walks ;  which  Amy  did,  because  as  they 
talked  with  great  heat,  it  was  apparent  they  were 
quarrelling,  and  the  people  took  notice  of  it 

They  walked  till  they  came  almost  to  the  wil- 
derness, at  the  south  side  of  the  park ;  but  the 
S'rl  perceiving  Amy  olfered  to  go  there  amon? 
e  woods  and  trees,  stopped  snort  there,  and 
would  go  no  forther ;  but  asid  she  would  not  go 
in  there. 

Amy  smfled,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  She  replied  short,  she  did  not  know  where 
she  was,  nor  where  die  was  going  to  carry  her, 
and  she  would  go  no  farther ;  and  without  any 
more  ceremony,  turns  back,  and  walks  apace 
away  from  her.  Amy  owned  she  was  surprised, 
and  came  back  too,  and  called  to  her,  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant  ? 

The  ffiri  boldly  replied  she  did  not  know  but 
she  mi|^t  murder  her ;  and  that  iu  short  she 
would  not  trust  herself  with  her,  and  never 
would  come  Into  her  company  again  alone. 

It  was  very  provoUng,  but' however.  Amy  kept 
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her  temper,  with  iniich  diillculty.  and  bore  it, 
knowing  that  mneb  might  depend  open  it ;  so 
■he  mocked  her  Ibolith  jenlouiy,  and  told  her  she 
need  not  be  oneasy  for  her,  she  would  do  her  no 
harm,  and  would  have  done  her  good,  if  ihe 
would  have  let  her ;  but  linoe  she  was  of  such  a 
lefraetory  humour,  she  should  not  trouble  her- 
self,  for  she  should  never  oome  into  her  company 
again ;  and  that  neither  she,  or  her  brother,  or 
sister,  should  ever  hear  from  her,  or  see  her  any 
more ;  and  so  she  should  have  the  satisfiu^ion  of 
being  the  ruin  of  her  brother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  of  herself. 

The  girl  seemed  a  little  mollified  at  that,  and 
said,  that  for  herself,  she  knew  the  worst  of  it, 
she  could  seek  her  ibrtuoe ;  but  It  was  hard  her 
brother  and  sister  should  suffer  on  her  score ; 
and  something  that  was  tender  and  well  enough, 
on  that  account  But  Amy  told  her  it  was  for 
her  to  take  that  into  consideration;  for  she 
would  let  her  see  that  It  was  all  her  own ;  that 
she  would  have  done  them  all  good,  but  that 
having  been  used  thus,  she  would  do  no  more 
for  any  of  them ;  and  that  she  should  not  need 
to  be  afi*aid  to  come  into  her  company  again,  for 
she  would  never  give  her  occasion  for  it  anv 
more.  This,  by  the  way,  was  Ihlse  in  the  girl, 
too ;  for  she  did  venture  into  Amy's  company 
again  alter  that  once  too  much,  as  I  shall  relate 
by  itself. 

They  grew  cooler,  however,  afterwards,  and 
Amy  carried  her  into  a  house  at  Greenwich, 
where  she  was  acquainted,  and  took  an  occasion 
to  leave  the  girl  in  a  room  a  while,  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  the  house,  and  so  prepare  them  to 
own  her  as  a  lodrer  In  the  house;  and  then 
going  in  to  her  agsin,  told  her,  there  she  lodged, 
if  i^c  had  a  mind  to  find  her  out,  or  if  anybody 
else  had  anything  to  say  to  her.  And  so  Amy 
dismissed  her,  and  got  rid  of  her  again;  and 
finding  an  emptv  hackney-coach  lu  the  town, 
came  away  by  land  to  London,  and  the  girl, 
going  down  to  the  water  side,  came  by  boat. 

This  conversation  did  not  answer  Amy's  end 
at  all,  because  it  did  not  secure  the  girl  from 
pursuing  her  design  of  hunting  me  out ;  and 
though  my  IndeiSUlgable  friend  the  Quaker 
amused  her  three  or  Ibnr  days,  yet  I  had  such 
notice  of  it  at  last,  that  I  thought  fit  to  come 
away  from  Tunbndge  upon  it ;  and  where  to  go 
I  knew  not  t  but,  in  short,  I  went  to  a  little  vTl- 
lagc  upon  Epping  Forest,  called  Woodford,  and 
took  lodgings  In  a  private  house,  where  I  lived 
retired  about  six  weeks,  till  I  thought  she  might 
be  tired  of  her  search,  and  have  given  me  over. 

Here  I  received  an  account  from  my  trusty 
Quaker,  that  the  wench  had  really  been  at  Tun- 
bridge,  had  foond  out  mv  lodgings,  and  had  told 
her  tale  in  a  most  dismal  tone ;  that  she  had  fol- 
lowed us,  as  she  thought,  to  London ;  but  the 
Quaker  had  answered  her,  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  it,  which  was  faMked  true ;  and  had  admo- 
Dished  her  to  be  easy,  and  not  to  hunt  after  peo- 
ple of  such  lluhlon  as  we  were,  as  if  we  were 
thieves ;  that  she  asigiit  be  assured,  that  since  I 
was  not  willing  to  see  her,  I  would  not  be  forced 
to  do  it ;  and  treating  me  thus  would  effectually 
disoblige  me.  And  with  such  discourses  as  these 
she  quieted  her ;  and  she  (the  Quaker)  added, 


that  she  hoped  I  ahould  not  be  troubled  moch 
more  with  her. 

It  was  in  this  time  that  Any  gave  me  tlie 
history  of  her  Greenwich  voyage^  when  she  qwke 
of  drowning  and  killing  the  girl  in  so  serimi  & 
manner,  and  with  such  an  apparent  resolution  of 
doing  it,  that,  as  I  said,  put  me  In  a  rage  witii 
her,  so  that  I  effeotually  turned  her  away  from 
me,  as  I  have  aaid  above,  and  she  wugone;  nor 
did  she  so  much  as  tell  me  wliiifaer,  orwbidiwij 
she  was  gone ;  on  the  other  hsnd,  when  I  csnu 
to  reflect  on  it,  that  I  now  had  neithsr  asdstssl 
nor  confidant  to  speak  to,  or  raoeive  the  lesitin. 
formation  from,  my  friend  the  Quaker  CMepted, 
it  made  me  very  uneasy. 

I  waited,  and  expected,  and  wondered,  from 
day  to  day,  still  thhiking  Amy  would  one  tine  or 
other  think  a  little,  and  come  again,  or  st  lesst. 
let  me  hear  of  her;  but  for  ten  days  together  I 
heard  nothing  of  her.  I  was  so  impst&ent,  thit 
I  got  neither  rest  by  day  or  deep  by  night,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not  I  durst  not  go  to  tovn 
to  the  Quaker's,  for  fear  of  meeting  th^  vexsUoos 
creature,  my  girl,  and  I  could  get  no  InteB^^enee 
where  I  was ;  to  I  got  my  spouse,  on  pretence  of 
wanting  her  company,  to  take  the  coach  one  day 
and  fieteh  my  good  Quaker  to  me. 

When  I  had  her,  I  durst  ask  her  no  queatiooi, 
nor  hardly  knew  which  end  of  the  bosioeaa  to 
begin  to  talk  of;  but  of  her  own  accoid,  ibetoU 
me,  that  the  girl  had  been  three  or  four  tines 
haunting  her  for  news  from  me  ;  and  that  she  had 
been  so  troublesome,  that  she  had  been  obliged 
to  shew  herself  a  little  angry  with  her ;  snd  at 
last,  told  her  plainly  that  she  need  give  herself 
no  trouble  in  rearching  after  me  by  her  means; 
for  she  (the  Quaker)  would  not  tell  her,  if  she 
knew ;  upon  which  die  refrained  a  while.  But 
on  the  otner  hand,  she  told  me  it  was  not  safe  for 
me  to  send  my  coach  for  her  to  come  in, fcribe 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  (my  dsogb- 
ter)  watched  her  door  night  and  day ;  nsy,  and 
watched  her,  too,  every  time  she  went  in  sad 
out ;  for  she  was  so  bent  upon  a  discovery  that 
she  spared  no  pains,  and  die  believed  she  had 
taken  a  lodging  very  near  their  house  fsr  thst 
purpose. 

I  could  hardly  give  her  a  hearing  of  all  this, 
for  my  eagerness  to  ask  for  Amy :  but  I  wssooa- 
founded  when  she  told  me  die  had  heard  nothing 
of  her.  It  is  impossible  to  ezpreu  the  aoxMHH 
thoughts  that  rolled  about  in  my  mind,  and  cod- 
tlnuaily  perplexed  me  about  her ;  particulsrly,  i 
reproached  myself  with  my  rashness  in  taming 
away  so  faithftil  a  creature,  that  in  so  many  yesri 
had  not  only  been  a  servant  but  an  saeot ;  sad 
not  only  an  agent,  but  a  friend,  and  a  Wthlhl 
friend  too. 

Then  I  oonddered,  too,  that  Amy  kneir  sll 
the  secret  history  of  my  Ufe^— had  been  in  sll  the 
intrigues  of  it,  and  been  a  party  in  both  evil  and 
gK>od,_and  at  best,  there  waa  no  policy fai it; 
that  as  it  was  very  nugeneroiu  and  askind  to 
run  things  to  such  an  ejitremity  with  her,  and  for 
an  occasion,  too,  in  which  all  th«  Dsalt  she  was 
guilty  of  was  owing  to  her  excesnve  eara  for  ny 
safety ;  so  it  must  be  only  her  steady  kindnefl 
to  me,  and  an  excess  of  generous  friendship  iior 
me,  that  should  keep  her  fitm  ilkoriag  me  is 
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return  for  it ;  whieh  ffl-usiag  ne  was  enough  in 
her  power,  and  might  be  my  otter  undoing. 

Theie  thought*  perplexed  me  exoeedingly,  and 
what  courM  to  take  I  really  did  not  know.  I 
began  indeed  to  give  Amy  quite  over,  for  the  had 
been  gone  above  a  fortnight ;  and  as  the  had 
taken  away  all  her  clothes,  and  her  money  too, 
which  was  not  a  little^  and  so  had  no  occamon  of 
that  kind  to  come  any  more,  so  she  had  not  left 
any  word  where  riM  was  gone,  or  to  which  part 
of  the  world  I  might  send  to  hear  of  her. 

And  I  was  troubled  on  another  acoonnt  too, 
viz.,  that  my  spouse  and  I  too  had  resolved  to  do 
very  hanAomely  for  Amy,  without  oonsidertng 
what  she  might  have  got  another  way  at  all ; 
hut  we  had  mM  nothing  of  it  to  .her ;  and  Mk  I 
thought,  as  she  had  not  known  what  was  likely 
to  fall  in  her  way,  she  bad  not  the  Influenee  of 
that  expectation  to  make  her  ooroe  baek. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perplexity  of  tbb  girl, 
who  nunted  me  asif,  like  a  hound,  she  had  hida 
hot  scent,  but  was  now  at  a  fault,«-l  say,  thai 
perplexity,  and  this  other  part,  of  Amy  being 
gone,  issued  in  this,  I  resolyed  to  be  gone,  and 
go  over  to  Holland  ;  there,  I  beUeved,  I  should 
b«  at  rest.  So  1  took  occasion  one  day  to  tell 
my  spouse,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  tsike  it  ill 
that  I  had  amused  him  thus  long,  and  that,  at 
last,  I  doubted  I  was  not  with  child ;  and  that, 
since  it  was  so,  our  things  being  packed  up,  and 
all  in  order  fbr  going  to  HoDand,  I  would  go  away 
now.  when  he  pleased. 

My  spouse,  who  was  perfectly  easy,  whether  in 
going  or  staying,  left  it  all  entirely  to  me ;  so  I 
consklered  of  it,  and  began  to  prepare  again  for 
the  voyage.  But  alas !  1  was  irresolute  to  the 
last  degree.  I  was,  for  want  of  Amy,  destitute ; 
1  had  lost  my  right  hand ;  she  was  my  steward, 
gathered  in  my  rents,  — I  mean  m^  interest 
money,~and  kept  my  accounts ;  and,  in  a  word, 
did  aU  my  business ;  and  without  her,  indeed,  I 
knew  not  how  to  go  away,  or  how  to  stay.  But 
an  accident  thrust  Itself  in  here,  and  that  even 
in  Amy's  conduct,  too,  which  frighted  me  away, 
and  without  her,  too,  hi  the  utmost  horror  and 
oooiusioo. 

I  have  related  how  my  fotthful  friend  the 
Quaker  was  oome  to  me,  and  what  account  she 
gave  me  of  her  being  continually  haunted  by  my 
daughter ;  and  that,  as  she  said,  she  watched  her 
very  door  night  and  day.  The  truth  was,  she 
set  a  spy  to  watch  so  effectually,  that  she  (the 
Quaker)  neither  went  in  nor  out  but  she  had 
notice  of  it. 

This  was  too  evident,  when  the  next  morning 
after  she  came  to  me^  (for  I  kept  her  all  night,) 
to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  I  saw  a  hackney- 
coach  stop  at  the  door  where  I  lodged,  and  saw 
her  (my  daughter)  in  the  coach  all  alone.  It 
was  a  very  good  chance,  in  the  ^middle  of  a  bad 
one,  that  my  husband  had  taken  out  the  coach 
that  very  morning,  and  was  gone  to  London.  As 
for  me,  I  had  neither  life  nor  soul  left  In  me ;  I 
was  so  confounded,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  or  to 

say. 

My  happy  vbitor  had  more  presence  of  mind 
tban  I,  and  asked  me  if  1  had  no  acquaintance 
Afsiong  the  neighbours.  I  told  her — Yes,  there 
vras  a  lady  lodged  two  doors  off  that  I  was  very 
ffitt"mtt  with.    *'  But  hast  thou  no  way  out 


backward  to  go  to  her  ?**  sajs  she. .  Now  it  hap- 
pened there  was  a  back-door  in  the  garden,  by 
which  we  usually  went  and  come  to  and  from  the 
house ;  so  I  told  her  of  it.  "  Well,  well,'*  says 
she,  **  go  out  and  make  a  visit,  then,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me."  Away  I  run,  told  the  lady  (for 
I  was  Tery  free  there,)  that  I  was  a  widow  to- 
day, my  spouse  being  gone  to  London,  so  1  came, 
not  to  visit  her,  but  to  dwdl  with  her  that  day ; 
because,  also»  our  landlady  had  got  strangers 
from  London.  So  having  framed  this  orderly 
lie,  I  puH^  some  work  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
added,  **  I  did  not  oome  to  be  idle." 

As  I  went  out  one  way,  my  friend  the  Quaker 
went  the  other,  to  receive  this  unwelcome 
guest.  The  girl  made  but  little  ceremony ;  but 
having  bid  the  coachman  ring  at  the  Rate,  gets 
down  out  of  the  coach,  and  comes  to  the  door ; 
a  country  girl  going  to  the  door,  (belonging  to 
the  house,)  for  the  Quaker  forbid  any  of  my 
maids  going.  Madam  asked  for  my  Quaker  by 
name,  and  the  girl  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

Upon  this,  my  Quaker,  seeing  there  was  no 
hangdng  back,  goes  to  her  immemately,  but  put 
on  dl  &e  gravity  upon  her  countenance  that  she 
was  mistress  of,— and  that  was  not  a  little,  in- 
deed. 

When  she  (the  (^aker)  came  into  the  room, 
(for  they  had  shewed  my  daughter  into  a  little 
parlour,)  she  kept  her  grave  countenance,  but 
said  not  a  word ;  nor  did  my  daughter  speak  a 
good  while ;  but  after  some  time,  my  girl  began, 
and  said—*'  I  suppose  you  know  me,  madam  ?" 

**  Yes,"  says  the  Quaker,  **  1  know  thee."— 
And  so  the  dialogue  went  on. 

CfirL  Then  you  know  my  business,  too. 

Quakir.  No,  verily,  I  do  not  know  any  busi- 
ness thou  canst  have  here  with  me. 

O,  Indeed,  my  business  is  not  chiefly  with 
yon. 

Q.  Why,  then,  dost  thou  come  after  me  thus 
far? 

G.  You  know  whom  I  seek.  [And  with  that  the 
cried.] 

Q.  But  why  shouldst  thou  follow  me  for  her, 
since  thou  knowest  that  I  assured  tliee  more  than 
once  that  I  knew  not  where  she  was  ? 

G,  But  I  hoped  you  could. 

Q.  Then  thou  must  hope  that  I  did  not  speak 
the  truth,  which  would  be  very  wicked. 

G.  I  doubt  not  but  she  is  in  this  house. 

Q.  If  those  be  thy  thoughts,  thou  mayest  en- 
quire in  the  house ;  so  thou  hast  no  more  busi- 
ness with  me.     Farewell  I    [Offentogo.] 

G,  I  would  not  be  uncivil ;  I  beg  you  to  let 
me  see  her. 

Q.  I  am  here  to  visit  some  of  my  friends,  and 
I  think  thou  art  not  very  civU  in'foUowing  me 
hither. 

G.  I  came  in  hopes  of  a  discovery  In  my  great 
affyr  which  you  know  ot 

Q.  Thou  camest  widely,  indeed;  I  counsel 
thee  to  go  back  again,  and  be  easy ;  I  shall  keep 
my  word  with  thee,  that  I  would  not  meddle  in 
it,  nor  give  thee  any  account,  if  I  knew  it,  unless 
I  had  her  orders. 

G.  If  you  knew  my  distress,  you  could  not  be 
BO  cruel. 

Q,  Thou  hast  told  me  all  thy  story,  and  I 
think  it  might  be  more  cruelty  to  toll  thee  than 
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not  to  tdl  thee ;  fat  I  nndflntaad  ilie  It  deter- 
ndned  not  to  lee  thee,  aiid  dteUrei  the  ii  not 
thy  mother.  Wnt  thoa  be  owned  where  thou 
haetnordntion? 


G.  O,  if  I  oould  ipeak  to  her,  I  would  prore 
my  relation  to  her  ao  that  she  could  not  deny  H 
any  longer. 

Q.  Well,  bnt  thon  eanet  not  come  to  ipeak 
with  her,  it  seems. 

G.  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  If  she  la  here ;  I 
had  a  good  account  that  you  were  eome  out  to 
fee  her,  and  that  she  sent  for  you. 

Q.  I  much  wonder  how  thon  oeuldst  have 
such  an  account  If  I  had  come  out  to  see  her, 
thou  hast  happened  to  miss  the  house,  for  I  at- 
sure  thee  she  is  not  to  be  found  hi  this  house. 

Here  the  girl  importuned  her  again  with  the 
utmost  earnestness,  and  cried  hittony,  insomuch, 
that  my  poor  Quaker  was  softened  whh  it,  and 
began  to  persuade  me  to  consider  of  it,  and,  if 
it  might  consist  with  my  aiTaira,  to  see  her,  and 
hear  what  she  had  to  say;  but  this  was  after- 
wards.    I  return  to  the  discourse. 

The  Quaker  was  perplexed  with  her  a  long 
time  i  she  talked  of  seMuns  back  the  coach,  and 
lying  in  the  town  all  night.  This,  mv  friend 
knew  woukl  be  very  uneasy  to  me,  but  she  durst 
not  speak  a  word  against  It;  but  on  a  sudden 
thought,  ahe  offered  a  bold  stroke,  which,  though 
dangerous  if  it  happened  wrong,  had  ita  deaired 
eflbet. 

8he  told  her,  that  as  for  dismissing  her  coach, 
that  was  as  she  pleesed ;  she  believed  she  would 
not  easily  get  a  lodging  In  the  town ;  but  that  as 
she  was  in  a  strange  place,  she  would  so  much 
befriend  her,  that  she  would  speak  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  that  if  they  baa  room,  she  might 
have  a  lodging  there  for  one  night,  rather  than 
be  forced  back  to  London,  before  she  was  free  to 

This  was  a  cunning,  though  a  dangerous  step, 
and  it  suoceeded  accordingly,  for  it  amused  the 
creature  entirely,  and  she  presently  concluded, 
that  really  I  ooud  not  be  there  then  {  otherwise 
she  would  never  have  asked  her  to  lie  hi  the  house ; 
so  she  grew  cold  again  presently  as  to  her  lodging 
there,  and  said,— No»  nnce  It  waa  so,  she  would 
go  back  that  afternoon,  but  she  would  come 
back  again  In  two  or  three  days,  and  search  that 
and  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  an  effectual 
manner.  If  she  staid  a  week  or  two  to  do  it  i  for 
in  aborts  if  I  waa  In  £n|^d  or  Holland,  she 
would  find  me. 

**  la  truth,"  says  the  Quaker,  •«thou  wfltmake 
me  very  hurtftU  to  thee,  then.**— **  Why  so?** 
aajs  she.  **  Beeanae  wherever  t  go,  thou  wilt 
put  thyself  to  great  expense,  and  the  country  to 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.** — "  Not  un- 
neoeasary,"  says  ahe.  **  Yes,  truly,"  says  the 
Quaker;  '*it  must  be  unneoessary,  becauae  It 
will  be  to  no  purpose.  I  think  I  must  abide  In 
my  honae^  to  save  thee  that  chaige  and 
tiouble.*' 

She  aaid  little  to  that,  except  that,  she  said, 
she  would  give  her  as  little  trouble  as  possible ; 
but  she  waa  afraid  ahe  should  sometimes  be  un- 
easy to  her,  which  she  hi^ied  she  would  excuse. 
My  Quaker  told  her,  ahe  would  much  rather  ex- 
cuse bar,  If  she  would  forbear ;  for  that.  If  she 


would  believe  her,  she  would  assure  her,  dbe 
should  never  get  any  InteDigeDoe  of  me  by  ber. 

That  set  her  into  tears  again;  but  after  a 
whUe,  recovering  herself  she  told  ber«.— IVrhaps 
she  mlgfat  be  mistaken ;  and  she  (the  Quaker) 
should  watch  herself  very  narrowly,  or  she  might 
one  time  or  another  get  eome  intelligenoe  trim 
her,  whether  she  would  or  no ;  and  she  waa  satis- 
fied she  had  gained  sease  of  hcrby  this  joumcj; 
for  that  if  I  waa  not  In  the  house,  I  waa  not  for 
off;  and  if  1  did  not  remove  very  quickly  she 
would  find  me  out.  ''Very  wdO,**  aaya  the 
Quaker;  "then  if  the  lady  la  not  wUing  to  see 
thee,  thou  givest  me  notice  to  tell  her,  that  die 
may  get  out  of  thy  way." 

She  fiew  out  In  a  rage  at  that*  and  told  my 
friend  that  If  ahe  did  a  curse  wonU  follow  her, 
and  her  children  after  her,  and  dcnonnoed  such 
horrid  tblnga  upon  her,  aa  frightened  the  poor 
tender-hearted  Quaker  atrangely,  and  pat  her 
more  out  of  ten^ler  than  ever  I  saw  ber  bdvre ; 
•a  that  she  reeolved  to  go  home  the  next  moni- 
ing,  and  I,  that  waa  ten  thnea  more  uneasy  than 
m,  resolved  to  follow  her,  and  go  to  Loodoo 
too;  which,  howuver*  upon  second  thoughts,  I 
did  not,  but  took  etfoctual  measures  not  to  be 
seen  or  owned.  If  she  came  aay  aaore ;  but  I 
heard  no  mere  of  her  for  some  tone. 

I  stayed  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  hi  all 
that  time  I  heard  no  more  of  her,  or  of  my 
Quaker  about  her ;  but  after  two  days  more,  I 
had  a  letter  from  my  Quaker,  Intimating  that  Ae 
had  something  of  moment  to  say,  that  she 
could  not  communicate  by  a  letter,  but  wUied 
I  would  give  myself  the  trouble  to  come  up,  di- 
recting me  to  come  with  the  coach  Into  Good- 
man*s-fields,  and  then  walk  to  her  back-door  on 
foot,  which  bring  left  open  on  purpose,  the 
watchftd  lady.  If  she  had  any  spies,  could  not 
wellaee  me. 

My  thoughte  had  for  ao  long  thne  been  kept, 
aa  it  were,  waking,  that  almost  every thhig  gare 
me  the  alarm,  and  this  espedaDy,  ao  that  I  was 
very  uneasy;  bnt  I  could  not  bring  matters 
to  bear  to  make  my  coming  to  London  ao  dear 
to  my  husband  as  I  would  have  done ;  for  he 
liked  the  place,  and  had  a  mind,  he  aaid,  to  stay 
a  little  hniger,  tf  It  was  not  against  my  indio*- 
tloo ;  so  I  wrote  my  friend  the  Quaker  word, 
that  I  could  not  come  to  town  yet ;  and  that, 
beaklea,  I  could  not  think  of  bdog  there  under 
niea,  mid  afraid  to  look  out  of  doors ;  and  so,  in 
snort,  I  put  off  gofaig  for  near  a  tbrtii%ht  more. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  she  wrote  again,  in 
which  she  told  me,  that  she  had  not  lately  seen 
the  Impertinent  visitor,  which  had  been  so 
troubleaoroe ;  but  that  Ae  had  seen  nay  trusty 
agent  Amy,  who  told  her  that  ahe  had  mied  for 
sn  weeks  without  Intennlaaion ;  that  Amy  had 
given  her  an  account  how  troublesome  the  cn»> 
tura  had  been,  and  to  what  straita  and  poqdes^ 
tlea  I  waa  driven  by  her  hunting  after  and  fat- 
lowing  me  from  pUioe  to  place;  upon  wUdi 
Amy  nad  said,  that  notwithstanding  1  waaaogry 
with  her,  and  had  used  her  so  hardly  for  saj^ 
something  about  her  of  the  saaae  kind,  yet  there 
waa  an  abaduto  necessity  of  securing  her,  and 
removing  her  out  of  the  way ;  and  that,  fai  short, 
without  asUng  my  leave,  or  any  bodv*s  leave,  dbe 
would  take  care  she  should  trouble  Der  mittrcsa 
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(meaaiiiff  nw)  no  more ;  and  that  after  Amy  had 
said  ao»  ibe  had  Indeed  beard  no  more  of  the 
girl ;  10  that  the  f  uppoted  Amy  had  managed  It 
lo  weQ  aa  to  put  an  end  to  it 

The  Innocent  welUmeanlog  creature,  my 
Quaker,  who  was  all  kindnesa  and  goodness  in 
herself^  and  particularly  to  me,  saw  nothing  hi 
this;  but  she  thooffht  Amy  had  found  some  way 
to  persuade  her  to  be  quiet  and  easy,  and  to  give 
over  teaiing  and  following  me,  and  rijolced  in  it 
for  mv  sake ;  as  she  thought  nothing  of  any  evil 
herseu^  so  she  suspected  none  in  anybody  else ; 
and  was  exceeding  glad  of  having  such  good 
news  to  write  to  me ;  hat  my  thoughts  of  it  ran 
otherwise. 

I  was  struck,  as  with  a  blast  from  heaven,  at 
the  reading  her  letter ;  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  and  I  ran  raving  about 
the  room  Uke  a  mad- woman;  I  had  nobody  to 
speak  a  word  to,  to  give  vent  to  my  passion ;  nor 
did  I  speak  a  word  for  a  good  while,  till  after  it 
had  almoet  overcome  me.  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed,  and  cried  out—'*  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
me,  she  has  murdered  my  child  l'*-— and  with  that 
a  flood  of  tears  burst  out,  and  I  cried  vehemently 
for  U)ove  an  hour. 

My  husband  was  very  happily  gone  out  a- 
hundng,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone,  and  to  give  my  passions  some  vent,  by 
which  I  had  a  little  recovered  myselt  Bat  after 
my  crying  was  over,  then  I  fell  into  a  new  rage 
at  Amy;  I  called  her  a  thousand  devils,  and 
monsters,  and  havdphearted  tigers  I  I  reproached 
her  with  knowing  that  I  abhorred  It,  and  had  let 
her  know  it  sufficiently,  in  that  I  had,  aa  it 
were,  kicked  her  out  of  doors,  after  so  many 
years*  friendship  and  service^  only  for  naming  it 
to  me. 

WeD,  after  some  time,  my  spouse  came  fai 
from  hia  sport,  and  I  put  on  the  best  looks  I 
could  to  oeceive  him ;  but  he  did  not  take  so 
little  notice  of  me  as  not  to  see  I  had  been 
crying,  and  that  something  troubled  me;  and 
be  prised  me  to  tell  bim.  I  seemed  to  bring  It 
out  with  reluctance,  but  told  him,  my  backward* 
neas  was  more  because  1  was  ashamed  that  such 
a,  trifle  should  have  any  cflect  upon  me  than  for 
any  w^fat  that  was  in  it ;  so  I  told  hfan  I  had 
been  vexing  myself  about  my  woman  Amy's  not 
coming  again ;  that  she  might  have  known  me 
better  than  not  to  believe  I  should  have  been 
friends  with  her  agafai,  and  the  like ;  and  that,  hi 
short,  I  had  lost  the  best  servant  by  raahnesa 
that  ever  woman  had. 

"  Well,  well,"  says  be,  «lf  that  be  all  your 
griti,  I  hope  you  will  soon  shake  It  oiT;  111 
warrant  you  that  In  a  little  while  we  shall  hear 
of  Mrs  Amy  again.**  And  so  it  went  off  for  that 
time.  But  It  did  not  go  off  with  me ;  for  I  was 
uneasy  and  terrified  to  the  last  degree,  and 
wanted  to  get  some  Ihrther  account  of  the  thing. 
So  1  went  to  my  euro  and  certain  comforter  the 
Quaker,  and  there  I  had  the  whole  story  about 
it ;  and  the  good  innocent  Quaker  gave  me  joy 
of  my  beh^  rid  of  such  an  nnsufferable  ior» 
oaentor. 

•«  Rid  of  herl  Ay,"  savs  I,  <* If  I  was  rid  of 
ber  folriy  and  honourably;  but  I  don't  know 
what  Amy  may  have  dene.  Sure  she  has  not 
made  her  away  r—"  Oh  fie  r  says  my  Quaker; 


"how  canst  thou  entertain  such  a  notion  ?  N0| 
no.  Made  ber  away  t  Amy  did  not  talk  Ifte 
that.  I  dare  say  thou  mayest  be  easy  In  that ; 
Amy  has  nothing  of  that  in  her  head,  I  date 
say,"  says  she,  and  so  threw  it,  aa  it  were^  out  of 
my  thoughts. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  it  run  in  my  head  con- 
tinually ;  night  and  day  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else ;  and  it  fixed  such  a  horror  of  the  fact  upon 
my  roirits,  and  such  a  detestation  of  Amy,  whom 
1  looked  upon  as  the  murderer,  that,  as  for  her, 
I  believe  if  I  could  have  seen  her  I  should  eer* 
tahdy  have  sent  her  to  Newgate,  or  some  worse 
place,  upon  suspicion ;  indeed,  I  think  I  oould 
nave  killed  her  with  mv  own  hands. 

As  for  the  poor  giri  herself,  she  was  ever  before 
my  eyes ;  1  saw  her  bv  night  and  by  day ;  she 
haunted  my  imagination,  if  she  did  not  baunt 
the  house ;  my  Isncy  showed  her  me  In  a  hundred 
shapes  and  postures;  sleepfaig  or  waking,  she 
was  with  me.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  saw  ber 
with  her  throat  cut ;  sometimes  with  her  head 
cut,  and  her  brains  knocked  out ;  other  times 
hanged  up  upon  a  beam  ;  another  time  drowned 
in  the  grMt  pond  at  Camberwell.  And  all  these 
appearances  were  terrifying  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  that  which  was  still  worse,  I  could  really  hear 
nothing  of  ber ;  I  sent  to  the  eaptain*s  wife  in 
Redrifl^  and  she  answered  me, — She  was  gone  to 
her  relations  in  Spitalflelds.  I  sent  thither,  and 
they  said  she  was  there  about  three  weeks  ago, 
but  that  she  went  out  in  a  coach  with  the  gentle- 
woman that  used  to  be  so  kind  to  her,  but 
whither  she  was  gone  they  knew  not,  for  she  had 
not  been  there  since.  I  sent  back  the  messenger 
for  a  description  of  the  woman  she  went  out 
wHh,  and  they  described  her  so  perfectly  that  I 
knew  it  to  be  Amy,  and  none  but  Amy. 

I  sent  her  word  again  that  Mrs  Amy,  whom  she 
went  out  with,  left  her  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
that  they  should  search  for  her,  for  1  had  reason 
to  fear  she  was  murdered.  This  frightened  them 
all  Intolerably.  They  believed  Amy  had  carried 
her  to  pav  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  somebody 
had  watched  her  after  havmg  received  it,  and  had 
robbed  and  murdered  her. 

I  believed  nothing  of  that  part,  but  I  believed, 
as  it  was,  that  whatever  was  done.  Amy  had 
done  it ;  and  that,  in  short.  Amy  had  made  her 
away ;  and  I  believed  it  the  more,  because  Amy 
came  no  more  near  me,  but  confirmed  her  gulH 
by  her  absence. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  mourned  thus  for  her  for 
above  a  month ;  but  finding  Amy  still  not  come 
near  me,  and  thst  I  must  put  my  aflkirs  in  apoa- 
ture  that  I  might  go  to  Holland,  I  opened allmy 
affahrs  to  my  dear  trusty  friend  the  Quaker,  and 
placed  her,  in  matters  of  trust,  in  the  room  of 
Amy ;  and  with  a  heavy  blee<Ung  heart  for  mv 
poor  giri,  I  embarked  with  my  uMuse,  and  all 
our  equipage  and  goods  on  board  another  Hol- 
land trader,  not  a  paeket-tHMt,  and  went  over  to 
Holland,  where  I  arrived,  as  1  have  said. 

I  must  put  In  a  caution,  however,  here,  that 
yon  must  not  understand  me  as  if  I  lot  my  ftiend 
the  Quaker  Into  any  part  of  the  secret  history  of 
my  former  life ;  nor  did  I  commit  the  grand  re- 
stfvcd  article  of  all  to  her,  vis.,  that  I  was  really 
the  giri's  mother,  and  the  lady  Roxana ;  there 
I  was  no  need  of  tlwt  part  befaig  eipoaed  i  and  II 
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WM  tlways  A  maiim  with  me,  that  lecratf  ihoiUd 
never  be  opened  without  evident  utility.  It 
could  be  no  manner  of  use  to  me  or  her  to  com- 
municate that  port  to  her ;  besides,  she  was  too 
honest  herself  to  make  it  safe  to  me ;  for  though 
die  loved  me  sincerely,  and  it  was  plain  by  many 
clicumstances  that  she  did  so,  yet  she  would  not 
lie  for  me  upon  occasion,  as  Amy  would,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  advisable  on  any  terms  to 
communicate  that  part ;  for  if  the  gtri,  or  any  one 
else,  should  have  come  to  her  afterwards,  and  put 
it  home  to  her,  whether  she  knew  that  I  was  the 
drl's  mother  or  not,  or  was  the  same  as  the  lady 
Roxana  or  not,  she  either  would  not  have  denied 
it,  or  would  have  done  it  with  so  fll  a  grace,  such 
blushing,  such  hesitations  and  fidterSigs  in  her 
answers,  as  would  have  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  and  betray  herself  and  the  secret  too. 

For  this  reason,  I  say,  I  did  not  disoover  any- 
thing  of  that  kind  to  her ;  but  I  placed  her,  as  I 
have  said,  in  Amy's  stead,  in  the  other  alTairs  of 
receiving  money,  interests,  rents,  and  the  like, 
and  she  was  as  fidthful  as  Amy  could  be,  and  as 
diligent. 

But  there  fell  out  a  great  difficulty  here,  which 
I  knew  not  how  to  get  over ;  and  this  was  how 
to  convey  the  usual  supply  or  provision  and 
money  to  the  uncle  and  the  other  dster,  who 
depended,  especially  the  sister,  upon  the  said 
supply  for  her  support ;  and,  inaeed,  though 
Amy  had  said  rashly  that  she  would  not  take  any 
more  notice  of  the  sister,  and  would  leave  her  to 
perish,  as  s^ve,  yet  it  was  neither  in  my  nature 
or  Amy's  either,  much  less  was  it  my  design ; 
and  therefore  I  resolved  to  leave  the  management 
of  what  I  had  reserved  for  that  work  with  my 
Ikithftil  Quaker,  but  how  to  direct  her  to  manage 
them  was  the  great  difficulty. 

Amy  had  told  them  in  so  manv  words  that  she 
was  not  their  mother,  but  that  she  was  the  maid 
Amy  that  carried  them  to  their  aunts ;  that  she 
and  their  mother  went  over  to  the  East  Indies 
to  seek  their  fortune,  and  that  there  good  things 
had  befidlen  them ;  and  that  their  mother  was 
very  rich  and  happy;  that  she  (Amy)  had 
married  in  the  Inoies,  but  being  now  a  widow, 
and  resolving  to  come  over  to  England,  their 
mother  had  obliffed  her  to  Inqoire  them  out,  and 
do  for  them  as  she  had  done  ;  and  that  now  she 
was  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  Indies  again ;  but 
that  she  had  orders  to  do  very  handaomelyby 
them  ;  and,  in  a  word,  told  them  she  had  2fi0l0L 
a  pleoe  for  them,  upon  condition  that  they  proved 
sober,  and  married  suitably  to  themselves,  and 
did  not  throw  themselves  away  upon  scoundrels. 

The  good  funily  in  whose  care  they  had  been 
j  I  had  resolved  to  take  more  than  ordinary  notice 
of;  and  Amy,  bv  my  order,  had  acquainted  them 
with  it,  and  obliged  my  daughters  to  promise  to 
submit  to  their  ffovemment,  as  formerly,  and  to 
be  rnled  by  the  honest  man  as  by  a  father  and 
counsellor ;  and  engaged  him  to  treat  them  as 
his  children ;  and  to  oblige  him  effectually  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  make  his  old  age  comfortable 
both  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  so  good 
to  the  orphans,  I  had  ordered  her  to  settle  the 
other  2fi00i„  that  is  to  say,  the  Interest  of  it, 
which  was  1201.  a^year,  upon  them,  to  be  theirs 
for  both  their  lives;  but  to  oome  to  my  two 
daughters  after  them.  This  was  so  just,  and  was 


so  prudently  managed  by  Amy,  thsl  notUng  she 
ever  did  for  me,  pleased  me  better.    And  is  this 
posture,  leaving  my  two  daughters  with  their  : 
ancient  friend,  and  so  coming  away  to  me,  (as  i 
they  thought  to  the  East  Indies,)  «e  hsd  pre.  '■ 
pared  everything  fai  order  to  her  goiaf  over  wirh 
me  to  Holland ;  and  in  this  posture  that  natter 
stood  when  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  Ihaveiaidio 
much  of;  broke  in  upon  all  our  measorH,  as  joo 
have  heard,  and  by  an  obstinaey  never  to  be  ' 
eononered  or  pacified,  either  with  threats  or  per. 
suaaons,  pursued   her   search  after  me  (her 
mother)  as  I  have  said,  till  she  brragbt  me  ereo 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  woqM,  in  aS 
probability,  have  traced  me  out  at  last,  if  Amr 
had  not,  by  the  violence  of  her  passioo,  aadby  a 
way  which  I  had  no  knowledge  d,  and  indeed 
abhorred,  put  a  stop  to  her,  of  wldcb  I  cmnot 
enter  into  the  particulars  here. 

However,  notwithstandfaig  this,  I  eoald  not 
think  of  going  away  and  leavbg  this  work  » 
unfinished  as  Amy  had  threatened  to  do,  and  for 
the  folly  of  one  child  to  leave  the  other  to  starve : 
or  to  stop  my  determhied  bounty  to  the  good 
family  I  have  mentioned.  So,  in  a  irord,  I  earn- 
mitted  the  finbhing  it  all  to  my  good  IHend  the 
Quaker,  to  whom  I  oommunioated  as  modi  of 
the  old  story  as  needful  to  empower  her  to  pe^ 
form  what  Amy  had  promised,  and  to  make  her 
talk  so  much  to  the  purpose,  aa  one  employtd 
more  remotely  than  Amy  had  been,  needed  to 
do. 

To  this  purpose,  she  had  first  of  all  tiUlpoi- 
session  of  the  money;  and  went  first  to  the  hooest 
man  and  his  wife,  and  settled  all  the  matter  vith 
them ;  when  she  talked  of  Mrs  Amy,  she  talked 
of  her  as  one  that  had  been  empowered  hv  the 
mother  of  the  girls,  in  the  Indies,  but  wasobHfed 
to  go  back  to  the  Indies,  and  had  settled  all  soooer. 
if  she  had  not  been  hhidered  bv  the  obatjoate 
humour  of  the  other  daughter ;  that  she  hadleft 
instructions  with  her  for  the  reit ;  but  that  the 
other  had  alfWmted  her  so  much,  that  ihe  ms 
gone  away  without  doing  anything  for  her;  lod 
that  now,  if  anything  was  done,  it  most  be  bjr 
fresh  orders  tnm  the  East  Indies. 

I  need  not  say  how  punctually  my  oew  ageot 
acted ;  but  what  was  more,  she  brought  the  old 
man  and  his  irife,  and  my  other  daughter,  Kvenl 
times  to  her  house,  by  which  I  had  aaopF' 
tunity,  being  there  only  as  a  lodaer,  and  a  stnoger, 
to  see  my  other  girl,  which  I  bad  never  dooe 
before  since  she  was  a  little  chUd.  _^ 

The  day  1  contrived  to  see  then,  I  waidicaod 
up  fai  a  Quaker's  habit,  and  looked  lo  Vkxi 
Quaker,  that  it  was  fanpossible  for  them,  i^ 
had  never  seen  me  before,  to  suppose  that  I  bad 
ever  been  anything  else ;  alsomy  vrsfoftaJklog 
was  suiUble  enough  to  it,  for  I  had  leaned  that 
long  before. 

Ihave  not  time  here  to  take  notkevrhatasv- 
prise  it  was  to  me  to  see  my  chfld,  bow  H  woiked 
upon  my  afilections ;  with  what  bfinite  itmggw  i 
mastered  a  strong  inclhiation  that  I  bad  to  dn- 
oover  myself  to  her ;  how  the  girl  waa  the  voT 
counterpart  of  myself,  only  much  haodsoBtfr; 
and  how  sweetly  and  modestly  As  behaved ;  b^ 
on  that  occasion  I  resolved  to  do  more  for  ber» 
than  I  had  appofaited  by  Amy,  and  the  like. 

It  Is  enough  to  mention  here,  that  as  the  w- 
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tliog  this  affair  made  way  for  my  going  on  board, 
Dotwithatanding  the  absence  of  my  old  agent 
Amy :  so  however,  I  left  tome  hints  for  Amy  too, 
for  I  did  not  yet  despair  of  my  hearing  from  her ; 
and  that  if  my  sood  Qoalier  should  ever  see  her 
again,  she  should  let  her  see  them ;  wherein  pii^ 
txularly  ordering  her  to  leave  the  affair  of  Spital- 
6elds  just  as  I  had  done,  in  the  hands  of  my 
frieod,  she  should  come  away  to  me,  upon  this 
condition  nevertheless,  that  she  gave  foil  satis- 
faction to  my  friend  the  Quaker,  that  she  had  not 
mnrdered  my  child ;  for  if  she  had,  I  told  her,  I 
never  would  see  her  iSsco  more.  How,  notwith- 
standing this,  she  came  over  afterwards,  without 
giving  my  friend  any  of  that  satisftotion,  or  any 
account  that  she  intended  to  come  over. 

I  can  say  no  more  now,  but  that  being  arrived 
in  Holland,  with  my  spouse  and  his  son,  formerly 
mentioned,  I  appeared  there  with  all  the  splen- 
dour and  equipage  suitable  to  our  new  prospect, 
as  I  have  already  observed. 

Here,  after  some  few  years  of  flourishing  and  out- 
wardly happy  circumstances,  1  fell  into  a  dreadful 
course  of  calamities,  and  Amy  also ;  the  very  re- 
verse of  our  former  good  days ;  the  blast  of  heaven 
seemed  to  follow  the  injury  done  the  poor  giri  by 
us  both,  and  I  was  brought  so  low  again,  that  my 
repentance  seemed  to  be  the  only  consequence  of 
ray  miserr,  as  my  misery  was  of  my  crime.* 

In  resolving  to  go  to  Holland  with  my  hus- 
band, and  take  possession  of  the  title  of  countess 
as  anon  as  possible,  I  had  a  view  of  deceiving  my 
daughter,  were  she  yet  alive,  and  seeking  me  out ; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  a  nobleman,  or  his 
lady,  are  called  by  their  surnames,  and  as  she  was 
a  stranger  to  our  noUe  title,  might  have  inquired 
at  oar  next  door  neighbour's  for  Mr  *****,  the 
Datch  merchant,  and  not  have  been  one  jot  the 
wiser  for  her  inquiry ;  so  one  evening,  soon  after 
this  resolution,  as  I  and  my  husband  were  sitting 
together  wbensupperwasover,  andtalkingofseve- 
ral  msrious  scenes  in  lifb,  I  told  him  that,  as  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  my  being  with  chOd,  as  I  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  I  was  some  time  before, 
I  was  ready  to  go  with  him  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  wh«iever  he  pleased ;  I  said,  that  great 
part  of  my  things  were  packed  up,  and  what  was 
noC  would  not  be  long  about,  and  that  I  had  little 
ooeasion  to  buy  any  more  clothes,  linen,  or  jewels, 
wtiflst  I  was  in  England,  having  a  large  quantity 
of  the  richest  and  best  of  everything  by  me  al- 
ready. On  saying  these  words,  he  took  me  in 
his  armsi  and  told  me  that  he  looked  on  what  I 
bad  now  spoken  with  so  great  an  emphasis  to  be 
my  settled  resolution,  and  the  fault  should  not  lie 
on  bis  ride  if  it  miscarried  being  put  in  practice. 

Tlie  next  morning  he  went  out  to  see  some 
merchants,  who  had  received  advice  of  the  ar- 
rival of  some  shipping  which  had  been  in  great 
danger  at  sea,  and  whose  insurance  had  ran 
very  high ;  and  it  was  this  interval  that  gave 
me  an  opportuidty  of  my  coming  to  a  final  reso- 
lution ;  I  now  told  the  Quaker,  as  she  was  sitting 
at  work  in  her  parlour,  that  we  should  very 
speedily  leave  her,  and  although  she  daily  ex- 

•  Tbe  irork,  as  originsUy  poUblMd  by  De  Fm  in  17t4, 
csKifl  Id  thb  manner.  Tha  continnmtion  of  Rozana'a  lite, 
which  feUow*.  was  lint  nintad  In  1745,  with  a  long  cx- 
ptaBAfioo  aa  to  tha  author.  It  ia  ImpoiMibla  at  this  dia> 
tanea  of  tima  to  laj  by  whom  it  was  wiittan,  bnt  tha  atyla 
cortaiuly  hasn  a  tbong  resamblanoo  to  that  of  De  Foa. 


pected  it,  yet  she  was  really  sorry  to  hear  that  we 
had  come  to  a  foil  determination ;  she  said  abund- 
ance of  fine  things  to  me  on  the  happiness  of  the 
life  I  did  then,  and  was  going  to  live ;  believing. 
I  suppose,  that  a  countess  could  not  have  a  foul 
conscience;  but  at  that  very  instant  I  would 
have,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  resigned  husband, 
estate,  title,  and  all  the  blessings  she  fancied  I 
had  in  the  world,  only  for  her  real  virtue,  and  the 
sweet  peace  of  mind,  joined  to  a  loving  company 
of  children,  which  she  redly  possessed. 

When  my  husband  returned,  he  asked  me  at 
dinner  if  I  persevered  in  my  resolution  of  leaving 
England ;  to  which  I  answered  in  the  affirmative : 
**  Well,'*  says  he,  **  as  all  my  affairs  will  not  take 
up  a  week's  time  to  settle,  I  will  be  ready  to  go 
from  London  with  you  in  ten  days'  time.  We 
fixed  upon  no  particular  place  or  abode,  but  in 
general  concluded  to  go  to  Dover,  cross  the 
Channel  to  Calais,  and  proceed  from  thence  by 
easy  journeys  to  Paris,  where,  after  staying  about 
a  week,  we  intended  to  go  through  part  of 
France,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  so  on  to 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  or  the  Hague,  as  we 
were  to  settle  before  we  went  from  Paris.  As 
my  husband  did  not  care  to  venture  all  our  for- 
tune in  one  bottom,  so  our  goods,  money,  and 
plate  were  consigned  to  several  merchants,  who 
had  been  his  mtimates  man^  years,  and  he  took 
notes  of  a  prodigious  value  m  his  pocket,  besides 
what  he  gave  me  to  take  care  of  during  our  jour- 
ney. The  last  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how 
we  should  go  ourselves,  and  what  equipage  we 
should  take  with  us;  my  thoughU  were  wholly 
taken  up  about  it  some  time ;  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  be  a  countess,  and  did  not  care  to  appear  any- 
thing mean  before  I  came  to  that  honour ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  1  left  London  hi  any  public 
way,  I  might  possibly  hear  of  inquiries  after  me 
on  the  road,  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  be- 
fore. At  last  I  said,  we  would  discharge  all  our 
servants,  except  two  footmen  who  should  travel 
with  us  to  Dover,  and  one  maid  to  wait  on  me, 
that  had  lived  with  me  only  since  the  retreat  of 
Amy,  and  she  was  to  go  through,  if  she  was  wfl. 
Ung ;  and  as  to  the  carriage  of  us,  a  coach  should 
be  hired  for  my  husband,  myself,  and  maid,  and 
two  horses  were  to  be  hired  for  the  footmen,  who 
were  to  return  with  them  to  London. 

When  the  Quaker  had  heard  when  and  how  we 
intended  to  go,  she  begged,  as  there  would  be  a 
spare  seat  in  the  coach,  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  Dover,  which  we  both  readily  consented  to ; 
no  woman  could  be  a  better  companion,  neither 
was  there  any  acquaintance  that  we  loved  better, 
or  codd  show  more  respect  to  us. 

The  morning  before  we  set  out  my  husband 
sent  for  a  master  coachman  to  know  the  price  of 
a  handsome  coach,  with  six  able  horses,  to  go  to 
Dover ;  he  inquired  how  many  days  we  intended 
to  be  on  the  journey;  my  husband  said  he  would 
go  but  very  easy,  and  chose  to  be  three  days  on 
the  road ;  that  they  should  sUy  there  two  days, 
and  be  three  more  returning  to  London,  with  a 
gentlewoman  (meaning  the  Quaker)  In  it ;  the 
coachman  said  it  would  be  an  eight  dajr's  jour- 
ney, and  he  would  have  ten  guineas  for  it.  My 
husband  consented  to  pay  him  his  demand,  and 
he  received  orders  to  be  ready  at  the  door  by  se%'en 
of  the  clock  the  next  morning :  I  was  quite  prepared 
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to  g«H  bsvte  iM>  penon  to  toke  leavo  of  bat  the 
Qoaker,  t&a  ihe  had  daaired  to  lee  ns  take  the 
packet-boftt  at  Dover,  before  we  parted  with 
her ;  and  the  last  night  of  my  itay  in  London 
waa  spent  verv  agreeably  with  the  Quaker  and 
her  Ikmily.  IMy  haaband,  who  staid  out  lator  than 
uioal,  in  taking  his  Ikrewell  of  several  merchants 
of  his  acquaintance,  came  home  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  with 
tts  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  fomily  got  ap 
about  five  o*dock,  and  I,  with  my  husband's  con- 
sent, made  each  of  the  Quaker's  daughters  a  pre- 
sent of  a  diamond  ring,  valued  at  90L,  and  a 
guinea  a-plece  to  all  the  servants,  without  excep- 
tion. We  all  breakfasted  together,  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  the  coach  and  attendants  came 
to  the  door ;  this  drew  several  people  about  it,  who 
were  aU  very  inquisitive  to  know  who  was  going 
into  the  country,  and  what  Is  never  forgot  on 
such  ooeasioos,  aU  tlie  beggars  in  the  neimbour- 
hood  were  prepared  to  give  us  their  benedictions 
in  hopes  of^an  alms.  When  the  coachman  had 
packed  up  what  boxes  were  designed  for  our  use, 
we,  namely,  my  husband,  the  Quaker,  myself,  and 
the  waiting-maid,  all  got  into  the  ooach,  the  foot- 
men were  mounted  on  horses  behind,  and  in  this 
manner  the  ooach,  after  I  had  given  a  guinea  to 
one  of  the  Quaker's  danghtors  equally  to  divide 
aasong  the  bemars  at  the  door,  drove  away  from 
the  house,  andl  took  leave  of  my  lodging  In  the 
Minories,  as  well  as  of  London. 

At  St  George's  church,  Soothwark,  we  were 
met  by  three  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  were 
merchants  of  my  husband's  acquaintance,  and 
had  come  out  on  purpose  to  go  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney with  us,  and  as  they  kept  talking  to  us  at  the 
ooach  side,  we  went  a  good  pace,  and  were  very 
merry  together ;  we  stopped  at  the  best  house  of 
entertainment  on  Shooter's  hilL 

Here  we  stopped  for  about  an  hour  and  drank 
some  wine.  And  my  husband,  whose  chief  study 
was  how  to  please  and  divert  me,  caused  me  to 
alight  out  of  the  coach.  Which  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  us  observing,  alighted  also; 
the  waiter  snowed  us  up  stairs  taito  a  large  room, 
whose  window  opened  to  our  view  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  River  Thunes,  which  here,  they  say,  forms 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  meanders.  It  was 
within  an  hour  of  high  water,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  ships  coming  in  under  sail  quite  astonished 
aa  well  as  delighted  me,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  help  breaking  out  into  such  Uke  expressions, 
**  Mv  dear,  what  a  fine  sight  this  is ;  I  never  saw 
the  tike  before  t  Pray,  wiU  thev  get  to  London 
this  tide  ?"  At  which  the  good-natured  gentle- 
man  smiled,  and  said,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  why  there 
is  London,  and  as  the  wind  is  quite  fair  for  them, 
some  of  them  will  come  to  an  anchor  In  about 
half  an  hour,  and  all  witUn  an  liour." 

I  was  so  taken  up  with  looking  down  the  fiver, 
that,  till  my  husband  spoke,  I  had  not  once  kioked 
up  the  river ;  but  when  1  did,  and  saw  London, 
the  Monument,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul, 
and  the  steeples  belonging  to  the  several  parish 
churches,  I  was  transported  into  an  ecstasy,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  Sura  that  cannot 
be  tlie  place  we  are  now  just  come  firom  1  It  must 
be  further  off,  for  thai  looks  to  be  scarce  three 
miles  off,  and  we  have  been  three  hours  by  my 


watoh  coming  from  our  lodgtagi  In  the  Blboriei! 
No,  no,  it  Is  not  London,  it  is  some  other  pUcc  !* 

Upon  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  pretest 
offered  to  convince  me  that  tbe  place  I  lavns 
London,  if  I  would  go  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  house, 
and  view  it  from  tbe  turret  I  accepted  tbe 
offer,  and  I,  mv  husband,  and  the  three  gentle,  i 
men,  were  conducted,  by  the  master  of  the  hooie, 
up  stairs  into  the  turret  If  I  wss  deligfated  be- 
fore with  my  proqiect,  I  was  now  rtvShed,  fw 
I  was  elevated  above  Uie  room  I  wai  in  before, , 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  I  seemed  s  little  (fizzy, 
for  the  turret  being  a  lanthom  aod  nvjng  tight 
aU  ways,  for  some  tune  I  thought  mvseunupeiuled 
in  the  air ;  but  sitting  down,  and  haviog  ett  i ' 
mouthful  of  biscuit  and  drank  a  glati  of  sick,  I 
soon  recovered,  and  then  the  raitlemsa  wbo  bid 
undertaken  to  convince  me  that  the  place  I  vu 
dmwn  was  really  London,  thus  began,  after  hav- 
ing drawn  aside  one  of  the  windows. 

<*  You  see,  my  lady,**  says  the  geotlenao,  "tbe 
greatest,  the  finest,  the  richest,  end  the  most 
Dopulous  dty  in  the  world,  at  least  In  Europe,  a> 
I  can  assure  your  ladyship,  upon  my  own  know- 
ledge, it  deserves  the  character  I  have  prcsH." 
*'  But  this,  sir,  wiU  never  eonvinoe  me  thit  the 
place  yon  now  show  me  is  Loodoo,  tboogh  I 
have  before   heard  that  London  dcserrei  ^  , 
character  you  have  with  so  much  cordialitj  be- 
stowed upon  it     And  this  I  csn  tcstifr,  thai  I 
Loudon,  m  every  particular  vou  havenentioDtd,  ' 
greatly  surpasses  Paris,  which  is  allowed  by  lii 
historians  and  travellers  to  be  the  second  dtj  b 
Europe."  ' 

Here  the  gentleman,  poUing  oat  hh  oockit-  , 
glass,  desired  me  to  look  throosfa  it,whiai  l^i 
and  then  he  directed  me  to  look  foil  st  St  Piol ».  ' 
and  to  make  that  the  centre  of  my  fntore  obeer- 
vatlon,  and  thereupon  be  proouaed  ne  cod>  | 
viction. 

Whilst  I  took  my  ^beervation,  I  tat  b  t  bgb 
chair,  made  for  that  purpose^  with  a  oooveueof c 
before  you  to  hold  the  glass.  I  soon  foood  tbe 
cathedral ;  and  then  I  could  not  help  sajficgi  I 
have  been  several  times  up  to  tbe  itooe  gilleOi 
but  not  quite  so  often  up  to  tbe  iron  gallery. 
Then  I  brought  my  eye  to  the  mooameiit,  uA 
was  obliged  to  confess  I  knew  it  tobeneb. 
The  gentleman  then  moved  the  das.  and  d^ 
sired  me  to  look,  which  domg,  I  nkl.  **  I  tbiok  I 
see  Whitehall  and  St  Jame<^  Pftrk,  and  I  lee 
also  two  great  buOdtngs,  Hke  banis,  but  I  do  do( 
know  what  they  are."  ••  Oh,"  says  the  gfljtk- 
man,  "  they  are  the  Parliament  home  snd  West- 
mfaister  Abbey."— "They maybe  so,"  aaidl;  m 
contlnobg  looking;  I  perceived  the  very  house  at 
Kensington  which  I  had  lived  in  aoine  tintei 
but  of  that  I  took  no  notice ;  yet  1  foood  mv 
colour  come,  to  tbfaik  what  a  Hfe  of  gaietj  xoi 
wickedness  I  had  lived.  The  gentiemsD,  pff- 
celving  my  disorder,  said,  •*  1  am  sfrsid  1  ttn 
tired  your  ladyship ;  I  win  make  but  one  raDot« 
more  easterly,  and  then  I  believe  yon  will  aUo' 
the  nlaoe  we  see  to  be  London. 

He  might  have  saved  himsdf  the  tiwble.  i* 
I  was  thoroughly  conviaced  of  my  error;  but  to 
give  myself  time  to  recover,  and  to  hide  iD;r^ 
fusion,  I  seemed  not  yet  to  be  quite  eoanoco; 
I  looked,  and  the  first  olirjeet  that  presented  i:»  I 
waa  Aldgato  church,  which,  though  I  confess,  to 
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my  shame,  T  Mldom  law  the  bside  of  it,  yet  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ontside,  for  many 
times  my  friend  the  Qualier  and  I  had  passed  and 
repassed  hj  it  when  we  used  to  go  in  the  coach  to 
take  an  airing.  I  saw  the  charch,  or  the  steeple 
of  the  church,  so  plain,  and  knew  it  so  well,  that 
I  could  not  help  saying,  with  some  earnestness, 
"  My  dear,  I  see  oar  church— the  church,  I 
mean,  belonging  to  our  neighhourhood ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  Aldgiate  church."  Then  I  saw  the 
Tower  and  all  the  shipping ;  and,  taking  my  eye 
from  the  glass,  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  the 
trouble  I  had  given  him,  and  said  to  him,  that  I 
was  ftiily  convinced  that  the  place  I  saw  was 
London,  and  that  it  was  the  veiy  place  we  came 
from  that  morning. 

When  we  came  to  Sittingfooume  our  servants 
soon  brought  us  word  that  although  we  were  at  j 
the  best  inn  in  the  town,  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  the  larder  fit  for  oor  dinner.     The  landlOTd 
came  In  after  him  and  began  to  make  excuses  for 
his  empty  cupboard.     He  told  us,  withal,  that  if 
we  would  please  to  stav,  he  would  kfll  a  calf,  a 
sheep,  a  hog,  or  anything  we  had  a  fancy  to. 
We  ordered  him  to  kill  a  pig  and  some  pigeons, 
which,  with  a  dish  of  &h,  a  cherry  pie,  and 
some  pastry,  made  up  a  tolerable  dinner.     We 
made  up  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  for  we  caused 
the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  two  daugters  to  dine 
with  us,  and  help   us  off  with  our  wine.     Our 
landlady  and  her  two  daughters,  with  a  glass  or 
two  given  to  the  cook,  managed  two  bottles  of 
white  wine.     This  operated  so  strong  upon  one 
of  the  young  wenches,  that  my  spouse   being 
gone  out  into  the  yard,  her  tongue  began  lo 
run ;  and,  looking  at  me,  she  says  to  her  mo- 
ther— *'  La !  mower,  how  much  like  the  lady 
her  ladyship  is,  (speaking  of  me),  the  younff 
woman  who  lodged  here, the  other  night,  and 
stayed  here  part  of  the  next  day,  and  then  set 
forward  for  Canterbury,  described.     The  lady 
Is  the  same  person,  I  am  sure.** 

This  greatly  alarmed  me,  and  made  me  very 
uneasy,  for  I  concluded  this  young  woman  could 
be  no  other  than  my  daughter,  who  was  resolved 
to  find  me  out,  whether  I  would  or  no.  I  desired 
the  giri  to  describe  the  young  woman  she  men- 
tioned, which  she  did,  and  I  was  convinced  it 
was  my  own  daughter,  I  asked  in  what  man- 
ner she  travelled,  and  whether  she  had  any  com- 
pany. I  was  answered  that  she  was  on  foot,  and 
that  she  had  no  company ;  but  that  she  always 
travelled  from  plara  to  place  in  company ;  that 
her  method  was,  when  she  came  into  any  town 
to  go  to  the  best  inns  and  enquire  for  the  lady 
she  souffht ;  and  then  when  she  had  satisfied 
herself  that  the  lady,  whom  she  called  her  mother, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  that  town  or  neighbour- 
hood, she  then  begged  the  favour  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn  where  she  was  to  put  "her  into 
such  a  company  that  she  knew,  that  she  might 
go  safe  to  the  next  town ;  that  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  her  proceeding  at  her  house,  and  she  be- 
lieved she  had  practised  It  ever  since  she  set  out 
from  London ;  and  she  hoped  to  meet  with  her 
mother,  as  she  called  her,  upon  the  road. 

I  asked  my  landlady  whether  she  described 
our  coach  and  equipage,  but  she  said  the  young 
woman  did  not  enquire  concerning  equipage,  but 
only  described  a  lady,  so  like  your  ladyship. 


that  I  have  often  since  I  saw  your  ladyship  took 
you  to  be  the  vei^  person  she  was  looking  for. 

Amidst  the  distractions  of  my  mind,  this  af- 
forded me  some  comfort,  that  my  daughter  was 
not  In  the  least  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  travelled.  My  husband  and  the  land- 
lord returned,  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
course. 

1  left  this  town  with  a  heavy  heart,  fearing  my 
daughter  would  infallibly  find  me  out  at  Canter. 
Jbory ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  she  had 
{left  that  city  before  we  came  thither  some  time. 
I  was  very  short  in  one  thing,  that  I  had  not 
asked  my  hmdlady  at  Sittingboume,  how  long 
it  was  since  my  daughter  was  there.  But  when 
I  came  to  Canterbury  I  was  very  anxious  and 
indefatigable  in  faiquiring  after  my  daughter,  and 
I  found  that  she  had  b^n  at  the  inn  where  we 
then  were,  and  had  inquired  for  me,  as  I  found  by 
the  description  the  people  gave  of  mysel£ 

Here  1  learnt  my  daughter  had  left  Canterbury 
a  week.  This  pleased  me;  and  I  was  deter- 
mined  to  stay  in  Canterbury  one  day,  to  view  the 
cathedral,  and  see  the  antiquities  of  this  me- 
tropolis. 

As  we  had  sixteen  miles  to  our  journey's  end 
that  night,  for  it  was  near  four  o'clock  before  we 
got  into  our  coach  again,  the  coachman  drove 
with  great  speed,  and  at  dusk  in  the  evenfaifr  we 
entered  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  and  put  up  at 
an  inn  in  High-s^eet,  near  St  Mary  wedman's 
church,  which  generally  was  filled  with  the  best 
of  company.  The  anxiety  of  my  mind,  on  find- 
ing myself  pursued  by  this  g^rl,  and  the  fktiffne 
of  my  journey,  had  made  me  much  out  of  oraer, 
my  head  ached,  and  I  had  no  stomach. 

This  made  my  husband  (but  he  knew  not  the 
real  occasion  of  my  fllness,)  and  the  Quaker  very 
uneasy,  and  they  did  all  In  their  power  to  per. 
suade  me  to  eat  any  thing  I  could  fisney.  At 
length,  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  who  perceived  I 
was  more  disturbed  in  mv  mind  than  sick,  ad- 
vised me  to  eat  one  poached  egv,  drink  a  glass 
of  sack,  eat  a  toast,  and  go  to  bed,  and  she  war- 
ranted,  she  said,  I  should  be  well  by  the  mom* 
Ing.  This  was  immediately  done ;  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  the  sack  and  toast  cheered  me 
wonderfblly,  and  I  began  to  take  heart  again ; 
and  my  husband  would  have  the  coachman  in  after 
supper,  on  purpose  to  divert  me  and  the  honest 
Quaker,  who,  poor,  creature,  seemed  much  more 
concerned  at  my  misfortune  than  I  was  mysdf. 

I  went  soon  to  bed,  but  for  teor  I  should  be 
worse  in  the  night,  two  maids  of  the  fam  were 
ordered  to  dt  up  in  an  adjoining  chamber ;  the 
Quaker  and  my  waiting-maid  lay  in  a  bed  in  the 
same  room,  and  my  husband  by  himself  in  another 
apartment. 

While  my  maid  was  ^ne  down  on  some  ne- 
cessary  business,  and  hkewise  to  get  me  some 
burnt  wine,  which  !  was  to  drink  gohsg  to  bed, 
or  rather  when  I  was  just  got  into  bed,  the 
Quaker  and  I  had  the  following  dialogue : — 

Quaker,  The  news  thou  heardest  at  Sitting- 
bourne  hath  disordered  thee.  I  am  glad  the 
young  woman  has  been  out  of  this  place  a  wetk ; 
she  went  indeed  for  Dover ;  and  wnen  she  oomes 
there  and  canst  not  find  thee,  she  may  go  to  Deal, 
and  so  miss  of  thee. 
Roxma.  What  I  most  depend  upon  is,  that  •• 
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we  do  not  travel  by  any  particular  nane,  bat  the 
general  one  of  the  baronet  and  his  lady,  and  the 
girl  hath  no  notion  what  tort  of  equipage  we 
travelled  With,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  me,  unless  she  accidentally,  in  her 
travels,  light  upon  you  (meanbig  the  Qoaker)  or 
upon  me;  either  of  which  must  unavoidably 
blow  the  secret  I  had  so  long  laboured  to  con- 
ceaL 

Quaker.  As  thou  intendett  to  stay  here  to- 
morrow, to  see  the  things  which  thou  eallest 
antiquities,  and  which  are  more  properly  named 
the  relics  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon ;  suppose 
thou  wert  to  send  Thomas,  who  at  thy  coounand 
followeth  after  us,  to  the  place  called  Dover,  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  young  woman  has  been 
inquiring  for  thee.  He  may  go  out  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  may  return  by  night,  Ibr  it  is 
but  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  at  fortfiest  thither. 

Roxana.^l  like  thy  scheme  very  well ;  and 
I  beg  the  favour  of  you  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  you  are  up,  to  send  Tom  to  Dover,  with 
such  instructions  as  you  shall  think  proper. 

After  a  good  night's  repose  I  was  well  reco- 
vered, to  the  great  satiilhction  of  all  that  were 
with  me. 

The  good-natured  Quaker,  always  studious  to 
serve  and  oblige  me,  got  up  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  going  down  into  the  inn  yard 
met  with  'n>m,  gave  mm  his  instructions,  and  he 
set  out  for  Dover  before  sii  o'clock. 

As  we  were  at  the  best  inn  in  the  dty,  so  we 
could  readily  have  whatever  we  pleased,  and 
whatever  the  season  afforded  ;  but  my  husband, 
the  most  indulgent  man  thai  ever  breathed, 
having  observed  how  heartily  I  ate  mv  dinner  at 
Rochester,  two  dajs  before,  ordered  the  very 
same  bill  of  fisre,  and  of  whidi  I  made  a  heartier 
meal  than  I  did  before.  We  were  very  merry, 
and  after  we  had  dined  we  went  to  see  the  town- 
house,  but  as  it  was  near  five  o'clock  I  left  the 
Quaker  behind  me,  to  receive  what  intelligence 
she  could  get  concerning  my  daughter,  IVtMn  the 
footman,  who  was  expected  to  return  tnm  Do- 
ver at  six. 

We  came  to  the  Inn  just  as  it  was  dark,  and 
then  excusing  myself  to  my  husband,  flmmediately 
run  up  into  my  chamber,  where  I  had  appointed 
the  Quaker  to  be  against  my  return.  Irantoher 
with  eagerness,  and  enquired  what  news  (hm 
Dover,  by  Tom,  the  footman. 

She  said,  Tom  had  bden  returned  two  hours ; 
that  he  got  to  Dover  that  morning  between  seven 
and  eight,  and  found,  at  the  inn  he  put  up  at, 
there  had  been  an  Inauisitive  young  woman  to 
And  out  a  gentleman  that  was  a  Dutch  merchant, 
and  a  lady  who  was  her  mother ;  that  the  young 
woman  perfectly  well  described  his  ladv,  that  he 
found  that  she  had  visited  every  pobUc  inn  in 
the  town ;  that  she  said  she  would  so  to  Deal, 
and  that  if  she  did  not  find  the  lady,  ber  mother, 
there,  she  would  go  by  the  first  ship  to  Hague, 
and  go  from  thence  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam, searching  all  the  towns  through  which  she 
passes  in  the  United  Provinces. 

This  account  pleased  me  very  wellt  cspndally 
when  I  understood  that  she  had  been  me  from 
Dover  five  days.  The  Quaker  eomforted  me, 
and  said  It  was  lucky  this  busy  creature  had 
passed  the  road  before  us,  otherwise  she  might 


easily  have  found  meais  to  have  overtakes  oi, 
for,  as  she  observed,  the  wench  hsd  meh  an 
artAil  way  of  telling  her  story,  thst  ilie  oond 
every  bod  V  to  compassion;  and  she  did  not  doabt 
but  that  a  we  haa  been  before,  si  we  vert  be. 
hind,  she  would  have  got  those  who  would  Ittve 
assirted  ber  with  a  coach,  &c,  to  hare  puned 
us,  and  they  might  have  come  up  with  ut. 

I  was  of  the  honest  Quaker's  leotiinenti.  I 
grew  pretty  easy,  called  Tom  end  gave  blm  bilf 
a  guinea  for  hisdiligenoe;  then  I  and  the  Qaiker 
went  Into  the  parkmr  to  my  hwbsnd,  end  nob 
after  supper  eame  in,  and  1  ate  moderstdj,  ud 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  eveaiog,  for  the 
dock  had  then  told  nine,  very  ckecrfaHT.  For 
my  Quaker  vras  so  rejoiced  at  ray  gooddDrtoM, 
as  she  nlled  it,  that  she  was  very  alert  and  a* 
oeeding  good  eompany,  and  her  wit,  sad  ihe  had 
no  small  share  of  it,  I  thought  was  better  piajrcd 
off  than  ever  I  had  board  it  before. 

My  husband  asked  roe  how  I  should  diooae  (o 
go  on  board ;  I  desired  him  to  aettle  it  is  be 

fyleased,  telliog  him  it  was  a  matter  of  very  fsnal 
ndilforenco  to  me,  as  be  was  to  go  with  ne. 
** That  may  be  troe,  ny  dear,*"  myi  he,  "but  I 
ask  you  for  a  reason  or  two*  which  I  wiU  lay  be* 
fore  you,  via..  If  we  hire  a  vesad  for  oorfdves, 
we  may  set  safl  when  wo  please,  have  the  liberty 
of  every  part  of  the  ship  to  oursdvm,  and  hod 
at  what  port,  either  in  Holland  or  Fmct,  we 
ndght  make  choice  of.  Beaidea,'*  added  be. 
"another  reason  I  mention  it  to  you  is,  that  1 
know  you  do  not  love  much  eompaay,  which,  io 
gofaig  in  the  padwt  boat,  it  ia  dooat  impowble 
to  avoid."—**!  own,  mv  dear,"  add  I  "your 
reasons  are  very  good ;  I  have  but  ooe  Uiinf  to 
say  against  them,  which  is,  that  the  psekaibott, 
by  its  frequent  vovages,  most  of  coune  be  hi- 
nlsbed  with  experienced  seamen,  who  know  the 
seas  too  wiH  even  to  run  any  hasard-'  (At  thk 
juncture  the  terrible  voyage  I  and  Amy  ao^ 
from  France  to  Harwich  came  ao  stroog  in  ay 
flslnd,  that  I  trembled  ao  as  to  be  taken  aotieeof 
by  my  husband.)  **  Besides,*'  added  I,  *'tbe 
landlord  may  send  the  raasCer  of  ooe  of  then  to 
you,  and  I  think  it  may  be  best  to  hire  the  ^e 
eabin,  as  they  call  It,  to  oursdves,  by  which 
method  we  shall  avoid  eonpaoy,  without  we  hire 
an  inclination  to  aasociato  ooraelvea  with  nch 
passengere  we  may  happen  to  like ;  and  the  e^ 
pense  will  be  much  cheaper  than  hiring  s  vw 
to  go  the  voyage  with  as  alone,  and  every  vbtt 
as  safe.*' 

The  Quaker,  who  had  seriously  fisteoed  tooor 
discourae,  gave  it  in  aa  her  opiokm  that  the 
method  I  had  proposed  was  by  fsr  the  aifeit, 
quickest,  and  cheapest  '*  Not,**  aaid  abe,  "u 
I  think  thou  wouldesi  bo  against  any  neceouy 
expense,  though  I  am  certain  thou  nooldefi  not 
fiioff  thy.rooney  away." 

S(Don  after,  my  husband  ordered  (be  Issdlffd 
to  send  for  one  of  the  masters  of  the  ^et 
boats,  of  whom  be  hir«d  the  great  cshin,  aod 
agreed  to  sail  from  tfaenoe  the  next  day  if  <» 
wind  and  the  tUe  answered. 

The  setOing  our  method  of  fofaig  over  i» 
havfay  taken  op  the  tbae  tOI  the  ibiBer  w 
ready,  which  we  bemg  informed  U,  csaae  oni  of 
a  ehamber  we  h«i  been  fta  aU  the  maaiag,  tot 
handsome  parfour,  where  ovcrytUng  was  placed 
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tuiuble  to  onr  rank;  tlMra  was  a  larga  old 
faahioned  seirioe  of  plate,  and  a  side-board  gen- 
teelly set  off.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  and 
well  dressed. 

After  dinner,  we  entered  into  another  dis* 
coarse,  which  was,  the  hiring  of  wrvants  to  so 
with  OS  from  Dover  to  Psris ;  a  thing  frcMiaentlv 
done  by  traTeOers ;  and  snch  are  to  be  net  with 
at  every  stage  fam.  Our  footmen  set  out  this 
morning  on  their  return  to  London,  and  the 
Quaker  and  coach  was  to  go  the  next  day.  My 
new  chambennaid,  whose  name  was  Isabel,  was 
to  go  through  the  journeyt  on  condition  of  doing 
no  other  bosiaess  than  waiting  on  nw.  In  a 
while  we  partly  concluded  to  let  the  hbing  of 
men  servants  alone  till  we  came  to  Calais,  for 
they  cottld  be  of  no  use  to  us  on  board  a  ship, 
the  sailor^  or  cabin  boy's  place  being  to  attend 
the  cabin  passengers  as  well  as  his  master. 

To  divert  ourselves,  we  took  a  walk  after 
we  had  dined,  round  about  the  town,  and  coming 
to  the  garrison,  and  being  somewhat  thirsty, 
all  went  into  the  suttkr's  for  a  glass  ci  wine. 
A  pint  was  called  for,  and  broi^t;   but  the 
I  man  of  the  house  came  In  with  it  ravfaig  like 
a  madman,  saybg  '*  Do  not  you  think  you  are 
a  villain,  to  ask  for  a  pot  of  ale,  when  I  know 
you  have  spent  all  your  money,  and  are  Igno- 
rant  of  the  means  of  getting  more,  without  you 
hear  of  a  place,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  verv 
unlikely." — **  Do  not  be  in  such  a  passion,  lancU 
lord,"  said  my  husband.     "P^av  what  is  the 
matter  ?  '*— "  O,  nothing,  sir,**  says  he ;  "  but  a 
young  fellow  fai  the  suttling  room,  whom  I 
find  to  have  been  a  gentleman's  servant,  wanto 
a  place ;  and  having  spent  all  his  money  would 
willingly  run  up  a  score  with  me,  knowing  I 
must  get  him  a  master,  if  ever  I  intend  to  have 
my  money.**  — "Prav,  sir,*'   said  my  husband, 
"send  the  young  fmlow  to  me,  if  I  like  him 
and  can  agree  with  him,  it  is  possible  I  mav 
take  him  into  my  service."    The  landlord  took 
care  we  should  not  speak  to  him  twice,  he  went 
and  fotohed  him  In  himself;  and  my  husband 
examined  him  before  he  spoke,  as  to  Ills  size, 
mien,  and  garb.     The  young  man  was  clean 
dressed,  of  a  middling  stotnre^  a  dark   com- 
plexion, and  about  twenty-seven  years  old. 

**  I  hear,  young  man,"  says  he  to  him,  **  that 
yon  want  a  plaois ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  my 
power  to  serve  you ;  let  me  know  at  once  what 
education  you  have  had,  if  you  have  any  fa- 
mily belonging  to  you,  or  if  you  are  fit  for  a 
gentleman's  service,  can  bring  any  person  of 
reputation  to  your  character,  and  are  willing 
to  go  and  live  in  Holland  with  me,  we  will  not 
differ  about  your  wagea" 

The  young  fellow  made  a  respectful  bow  to 
each  of  ns,  and  addressed  himself  to  my  hus- 
band as  follows :— "  Sir,"  said  he,  ■*  in  me  you 
behold  the  eldest  child  of  misfortune.  I  am 
but  young,  as  yon  may  see,  I  have  no  oom^rs 
after  me,  and  having  Hved  with  several  gentle- 
roan,  some  of  whom  are  on  their  travels,  others 
settled  in  divers  parte  of  the  world,  besides  what 
are  dead,  makes  me  unable  to  produce  a  cha- 
racter without  a  week'k  notice  to  write  to  Loq« 
don,  and  I  should  not  donbt  but  by  the  return 
of  the  post,  to  let  you  see  some  letters  as  would 
satisfy  you  in  any  doubte  about  me.     My  edu« 


cation,"  continued  he  **is  but  very  middling, 
being  taken  from  school  before  I  had  well  learnt 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts;   and  as  to 
my  parentage,  I  cannot  well  give  you  any  ac- 
count of  them ;  all  that  I  know  is  that  my  father 
was  a  brewer,  and  by  his  extravagance  ran  out  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  afterwank  left  my  poor 
mother  almost  pennyless,  with  five  small  chilc&en, 
of  which  I  was  the  second,  though  not  above  five 
years  old.     My  mother  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  us,  so  she  sent  a  poor  girl,  our  maid,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot  this  many  years,  with  ns  all 
to  a  relation's,  and  there  left  us ;  and  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  or  from  them  any  more :  indeed 
I  enouired  among  the  neighbours,  and  all  that  I 
could  learn  was,  that  my  mother's  goods  were 
seised,  that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  pa- 
rish for  relief,  and  died  of  grief  soon  after.  .  For 
my  part,**  says  he,  "  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
my  father's  sister,  where,  by  her  cruel  usage,  I 
was  forced  to  run  away  at  nine  years  of  age ; 
and  the  numerous  scenes  of  life  I  have  tf  noe  gone 
through  are  more  than  would  fill  a  small  volume. 
Pray,  sir,**  added  he,  *']ct  it  satisfy  you  that  I 
am  thoroughly  honest,  and  should  be  glad  to 
serve  vou  at  any  rate ;  and  although  I  cannot 
possibly  get  a  good  character  from  anybody  at 
present,  yet  I  defy  the  whole  worid  to  give  me 
an  ill  one,  either  in  public  or  private  life.* 

If  I  had  had  the  eyes  of  Argus  I  should  have 
seen  with  them  all  on  thik  occasion ;  I  knew  that 
this  was  my  son,  and  one  that,  among  all  my  en- 
quiry, I  could  never  get  any  account  of.  The 
Quaker  seeing  my  colour  come  and  go»  and  also 
tremble,  said,  **  I  verily  believe  thou  art  not  well, 
I  hope  this  Kentish  air,  which  was  always  reck- 
oned agubh,  does  not  hurt  thee." — '*  I  am  taken 
very  sick  of  a  sodden,"  said  I;  '*so  pray  let  me 
go  to  our  inn,  that  1  may  go  to  my  chamber." 
Isabel  being  called  in,  she  and  the  Quaker  at- 
tended me  there,  leaving  the  young  fellow  with 
my  spouse.  When  I  was  got  into  my  chamber, 
I  was  seized  with  such  a  grief  as  I  had  never 
known  before,  and  flinging  myself  down  upon  the 
bed,  burst  into  a  flood  m  tears,  and  soon  after 
fainted  away.  Soon  after  I  came  a  little  to  my- 
self, and  the  Quaker  begged  of  me  to  tell  her 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  sodden  indinosition. 
*«  Nothing  at  all,"  says  %  **nl  know  of ;  but  a 
sudden  chillness  seized  mv  blood,  and  that,  joined 
to  a  fainting  of  the  spirits,  mode  me  ready  to 
sink." 

Presently  after,  my  husband  came  to  see  how 
I  did,  and  finding  me  somewhat  better,  be  told 
me  that  he  hod  a  mind  to  hire  the  young  man  I 
had  left  him  with,  for  he  believed  he  was  honest, 
and  fit  for  our  service.  **  My  dear,"  says  I,  **  I 
did  not  mind  him.  I  would  desire  you  to  be 
cautious  who  we  pick  up  on  the  road ;  but  as  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hiring  my  maids,  I  shall 
never  trouble  myself  with  the  men  servants,  that 
is  wholly  your  pr6vln6e.  However,"  added  I, 
(for  I  was  very  certain  he  was  my  son,  and  was 
resolved  to  have  him  in  my  service,  though  it 
was  my  interest  to  keep  my  nai band  oil;  in  order 
t^  bring  him  on,)  <*  if  yon  like  the  fbliow,  I  am 
not  averse  to  >'our  hiring  one  servant  in  Etw- 
land :  we  are  not  obliged  to  trust  him  with  mudi, 
before  we  see  his  conduct ;  and  if  he  does  not 
prove  as  you  may  expect,  you  may  turn  him  off 

So 
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whenever  you  pleue.**— "I  bdieve,**  said  my 
husband,  **  he  baa  been  infenuons  in  his  relation 
to  me ;  and  as  a  man  who  nas  seen  great  variety 
of  life,  and  may  have  been  the  shuttlecock  of 
fortune,  the  butt  of  envy,  and  the  mark  of  m^ 
lice,  I  will  hire  him  when  he  comet  to  me  here 
anoo,  as  I  have  ordered  him." 
.  At  I  kuew  he  was  to  be  hired,  I  resolved  to  be 
out  of  the  way  when  he  came  to  my  husband ; 
so  about  five  o'clock  I  proposed  to  the  Quaker  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  pier  and  see  the  shipping, 
while  the  tespkettle  was  boOhig:  We  went,  and 
took  Isabel  with  us,  and  as  we  were  going  along 
I  saw  my  son  Thomas,  (u  I  vhall  for  the  ftitnre 
can  him,)  going  to  our  mn,  so  we  stayed  out  about 
an  hour,  and  when  we  returned  my  husband 
told  me  he  had  hired  the  man,  and  that  he  was 
to  come  to  him  as  a  servant  on  the  morrow 
morning.  "  Pray,  my  dear,*  said  I,  "  did  yon 
ask  where  he  ever  lived,  or  what  his  name  is?" 
—"Yes,"  replied  my  hosband,  '*he  says  his 

name  is  Thomas ;  and  as  to  places,  he 

has  mentioned   several   bmittea  of  note,  and 
among  others,  he  lived  at  my  Lord  *s, 

next  door  to  the  great  FVendb  lady's  hi  Pall- 


great 
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mall,  whose  name  he  tells  ma  was  Roxana."  I 
was  now  in  a  sad  dilemma,  and  was  fearfhl  I 
should  be  known  l^  my  own  son ;  and  the 
Quaker  took  notice  of  it,  and  afterwards  toM  me 
dbe  believed  fortune  had  conspired  that  all  the 
people  I  became  acquainted  with,  should  have 
known  the  Lady  Roxana*  **!  warrant,"  said 
she,  **  this  young  fellow  is  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  impertinent  wench  that  calls  herself  thy 
daughter." 

I  was  very  nneasy  in  mind,  bat  had  one  thing 
in  my  favour,  which  was  always  to  keep  myseu 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  my  servants ;  and 
as  the  Quaker  was  to  part  with  us  the  next  day 
or  night,  he  would  have  nobody  to  mention  the 
name  Roxana  to,  and  so  of  course  it  would  drop. 

We  supped  pretty  late  at  night,  and  were  very 
merry,  for  my  husband  said  sll  the  pleasant 
things  he  could  think  o(  to  divert  me  from  the 
supposed  illness  he  thought  I  had  been  troubled 
with  in  the  day.  The  Quaker  kept  no  the  dis- 
course with  great  spbit,  and  I  was  glad  to  re- 
ceivo  the  impression,  for  I  wanted  the  real  iUness 
to  be  drove  out  of  my  head. 

The  nest  morning,  after  breakfsst,  Thomas 
came  to  his  new  place ;  \ft  appeared  very  dean, 
and  brought  with  him  a  small  bundle,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  linen  tied  up  fai  a  handkerchief 
My  husband  sent  him  to  oraer  some  porters  be- 
longinging  to  the  quay  to  fetch  our  boxes  to  the 
custom'  biDuie,'  where  they  were  searched,  for 
which  we  paid  one  shilling ;  and  be  had  orders 
to  give  a  crown  for  head  money,  as  they  called 
it  i  their  demand  by  custom  Is  but  sixpence  a 
head,  but  we  appesired  to  oar  drcnmstance  In 
everything*.  As  soon  as  our  baggage  wu  searched 
it  was  carried  from  the  custom  boose  on  board 
the  packet  boat,  and  there  lodged  fai  the  great 
cabin,  as  we  bad  ordered  it 

This  took  up  the  time  till  dinner,  and  when 
we  were  sitting  together  after  we  had  both  dined, 
the  captain  came  to  teU  us  that  the  wind  was 
very  fair,  and  that  he  was  to  saU  at  high  water, 
which  would  be  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  My 
husband  asked  him  to  stay  and  drink  part  of  a 


bottle  of  wine  with  him,  which  he  did;  aadthdr 
diaeovrae  being  all  In  the  maritfane  itrsln,  the 
Quaker  and  I  retired  and  left  them  togedter,  for 
I  had  something  to  remind  her  of  in  onr  &. 
eonrse  befivre  we  left  London.  When  we  got 
into  the  garden,  which  wu  rather  neit  fhsa  fine, 
I  repeatM  aH  my  fbrmer  requests  to  her  about 
my  children,  SpltaHlelds,  Amy,  ftc,  snd  we  nt 
taking  tocether  till  Thomu  was  sent  to  tdl  « 
the  captsb  was  going,  on  wlddi  we  retaned; 
but.  by  the  way,  I  kissed  her  and  pat  s  Ui|e 
gold  medal  Into  her  hand,  u  a  token  of  ny  an- 
eere  love,  and  derired  thiA  she  would  never 
n^riect  the  thincs  she  had  promised  to  perfbnn, 
and  her  repeated  promise  gave  me  great  ntii- 
fiietion. 

Tile  eqitahi,  who  was  gofaig  out  of  fhs  pir. 
MNir  as  we  retorend  In,  was  teffiog  ny  hsibuid 
he  would  send  six  of  Ms  hands  to  eoDonet  n  to 
the  boat,  alMmt  a  qoaiter  of  an  hour  before  he 
sdled,  and  as  the  moon  WW  at  llie  fall  be  did  not 
doubt  of  a  pleasant  passage. 

Our  next  bosfaiesB  was  to  pay  off  the  eoadi- 
man,  to  whom  my  hn^Mnd  gave  half  a  foisM 
extraordfaiary,  to  set  the  Qoaker  dowa  st  tlK 
boose  ha  took  ns  al  op  at,  which  be  prooMto 
perform* 

As  it  was  low  water,  we  wenton  boaid  to  ne 
the  cabin  that  we  wen  to  go  oar  voyige  in, 
and  the  captain  wonld  detain  us  to  drink  a  fjm 
of  the  best  pandi,  I  think,  I  ever  tasted. 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn  we  ordered  top- 
per to  be  ready  by  elglit  o*cloek,  that  we  might 
drink  a  partfaig  glass  to  settf  e  it,  before  we  vent 
on  board,  for  mv  husband  who  knew  the  m 
very  well,  said  a  roll  stomach  was  the  forennmer 
of  sea  sidiness,  which  I  was  willing  to  stohL 

We  invited  the  landlord,  hb  wife,  and  danghtir 
ta  supper  with  us,  and  having  sat  about  as  hour 
afterwards,  the  eaptaln  himself,  with  terenl 
sailor^  came  to  fetch  na  to  the  veoe).  Ai  iD 
was  paid,  and  we  had  nothing  to  hinder  u,  hot 
taking  a  inal  leave  of  the  Quaker,  who  woold 
go  to  see  us  nh  In  the  vessel,  where  tean  floved 
fh>m  both  our  eyes,  and  I  tuned  diort  fai  the 
boat,  while  my  hosband  took  his  fbrewell,  and  \ 
he  then  followed  me,  and  Y  never  saw  the  QKuktt 
or  England  any  mon. 

We  wen  no  sooner  on  board  than  we  hoiited 
sail,  the  anchors  being  np  and  the  wind  bir,  ve 
cut  the  waves  at  a  great  nte,  tffl  sbont  font 
0  dock  in  tlie  morning,  when  a  Preoch  boat  caao 
to  fetch  the  mall  to  carry  it  to  the  poit  boose, 
and  the  boat  cast  her  anchors,  for  we  were  i 
good  distance  IW>m  the  shon,  neither  coold  we 
sail  to  the  town  till  next  tide,  the  present  one 
beinff  too  far  advanced  In  the  ebb. 

We  might  have  gone  on  shon  hi  the  boat  that 
carried  the  maQ,  but  my  hnsbnad  was  deefiing 
in  the  caMn  when  It  came  to  the  packet  boot, 
and  I  did  not  canto  disturb  hfan ;  howeTcr^wc 
had  an  opportonity  soon  after,  Ibr*  my  bniband 
waking,  and  two  other  boats  came  op  with 
ours  to  see  fbr  pasaeogers,  so  Ihomis  cane  to 
let  us  Imow  we  might  go  on  sliore,  if  we 
pleased.  My  husband  paid  the  master  of  the 
packet-boat  for  oar  passage,  and  Thonasa  with 
the  sailors*  asiirtance,  got  oar  boxes  into  the 
wheny,  so  we  sailed  for  Calais,  bat  before  oor 
boat  came  to  touch  gnund*  aaveral  mea,  whose 
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breed  I  lappote  H  I4  rosbed  ioto  the  water, 
without  ghoes  or  itoekingi,  to  carry  us  on  shore ; 
to  having  paid  ten  shiUingi  for  the  wherry,  we 
each  of  as  waa  carriod  from  the  boat  to  the  land 
by  two  meo,  and  our  goods  brought  after  ut ; 
here  waa  a  crown  to  be  paid,  to  save  ourselves 
from  being  wet,  by  all  which  a  man  that  is  going 
a  travellinr  may  see  that  it  is  not  the  bare  ex- 
pense of  the  pnckeUboat  that  will  earry  him  to 
Calais. 

It  would  be  needless  to  inform  the  reader  of 
ail  the  ceremonies  that  we  passed  throqgh  at  this 
place  before  we  were  anffsred  to  proceed  on  our 
journey;  however,  our  boxes  having  been  searched 
at  the  custom  bonse^  my  hnsbend  had  them 
plumbed*  aa  they  called  it,  to  binder  any  forther 
inquiry  about  them »  and  we  got  them  all  to  the 
Silver  Uon,  a  noted  inn,  and  the  post  house  of 
this  plaoe,  where  we  took  a  sUge  coach  for  omv 
selves,  and  the  next  morning,  having  well  1^ 
freshed  ourselves,  we  ail,  vis.  my  husband,  mU, 
and  chambermaid  within  the  ooech,  and  Thomas 
behind ;  besides  which,  my  husband  hired  two 
horsemen  well  armed,  who  were  pretty  expen- 
I  sive,  to  travel  with  na,  act  forward  on  our 
'  journey. 

!      We  were  five  days  on  our  journey  from  Calais 
,  to  Paris,  which  we  went  tiirough  with  much 
satisfiiction,  for  havfaw  fine  weather  and  good 
attendance  we  had  nothing  to  hope  for. 

When  we  arrived  at  Pans»  (I  bq^an  to  be  aony 
I  had  ever  proposed  going  to  it  for  fear  of  being 
known,  but  as  we  were  to  stay  there  but  a  few 
days,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  very  retired)  we 
went  to  a  merchant's  house  m  my  husband's  ac- 
quaintance in  the  Rue  de  la  Bourle,  near  the 
Carmelite^  in  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Jacques. 
This  being  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  00  the 
south  side,  and  near  several  pleasant  gardens, 
I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  be  a  littte  indis- 
posed, that  my  husband  might  not  press  me  to 
go  with  him  to  see  the  ourioaities ;  for  he  could 
do  the  most  needful  business,  such  as  going  to 
the  bankers  to  exchange  bil|^  despatjiing  of 
letters,  settling  affairs  with  merchants,  &c.,  with- 
out my  assistance ;  and  I  had  a  tolerable  pica  for 
my  conduct,  such  as  the  great  fatigue  of  our 
journey,  being  among  stranffers,  H^;   so  we 
stayed  at  Paris  eight  days  without  my  going  to 
any  particular  places,  except  going  one  day  to 
the  gardens  of   Luxembourg,  another  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  00  the  Isle  of  Paris,  a 
third  to  the  Hotel  Boyale  dea  InvaUdes,  a  fourth 
to  the  gardens  of  the  ThuiOerlea,  a  Mih  to  the 
suborba  of  St  Lawrence,  to  see  the  foir  which 
waa  then  holding  there ;  a  sixth  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Louvre,  a  seventh  to  the  play-house,  and 
the  eighth  stayed  all  day  at  home  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Qnaker,  letting  her  know  where 
I  then  was,  and  how  soon  we  should  go  forwards 
in  our  journey,  but  did  not  mention  where  we 
iDteodcd  to  settle,  as  Indeed  we  had  not  yet  set- 
tled that  ourselves. 

One  of  the  days,  vis.  that  hi  which  I  went  to 
the  gardens  of  tne  ThuOleriea,  I  asked  Thomas 
several  questions  about  his  fother,  mother,  and 
other  relations,  being  resolved,  notwithstanding 
he  waa  my  own  son,  as  he  did  not  know  it,  to 
torn  bim  off  by  some  stratagem  or  miother,  if  he 
had  skDj  naaBerirf  memory  of  nob  cither  as  bit 


mother*  or  the  Lady  Roxana;  I  asked  hhn  If  hfl 
bad  any  particular  memory  of  his  mother  of 
father;  he  answered,  '*No,  I  scarce  remember 
any  thing  of  either  of  them,"  said  he,  **  but  I  have 
beard  firom  several  people  that  I  had  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  though  I  never  saw  them  all, 
to  know  them*  notwithstanding  I  lived  with  an 
aunt  four  years;  I  often  asked  after  my  mother, 
and  some  people  said  she  went  awa^  with  a  man* 
but  it  was  allowed  by  most  people,  tnat  best  knew 
her,  that  she,  being  brought  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress* was  cmried  to  the  workhouse  belonging  to 
the  parish,  where  she  died  soon  after  with  grieC" 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  satisfaction  than 
what  ThMnas  had  related;  so  now,  I  thoqght  1 
would  ask  about  the  lady  Roxana,  (for  he  had 
been  my  next  door  neignbour  when  1  had  that 
Utleoonforred  on  me).  **  Pray  Thomas,**  said  I, 
"  did  not  you  speak  of  a  great  person  of  quality, 
whose  name  1  have  forgot,  that  lived  next  door 

to  my  Lord %  when  you  was  his  valet,  pray 

who  was  she,  I  suppose  a  fbretgner,  by  the  navm 
you  called  her  ?**—**  Really,  my  ladv,"  replied  he, 
'*  I  do  not  know  who  she  was,  aU  I  oan  say  of 
her  is,  that  she  kept  the  greatest  oompany,  and 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  by  report,  but  I  never 
saw  her ;  she  was  ealled  the  lady  Roiana,  was  a 
very  good  mistress,  but  her  chancter  was  not  so 
good  as  to  private  life,  as  U  onght  tobe.  Though 
lonoe  had  an  opportunity,"  continued  he,  *'of 
seeing  a  fine  outlandish  drum  she  danced  in  be- 
fore Uie  Kmg»  which  I  took  as  a  great  favour, 
for  her  cook  took  me  up  when  m  ladv  waa 
out,  and  she  desired  my  lady's  woman  to  shew  It 
to  me." 

AU  thisanswered  riffht,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  keep  my  Tnnush  dress  out  of  the  way» 
to  be  myself  unknown  to  my  chUd*  for  as  he  had 
never  seen  Roxana,  so  he  knew  nothing  of  me. 

In  the  interval,  my  husband  had  hiied  a  sti^ 
coach  to  carry  us  to  the  dty  of  Meoin,  where  he 
intended  to  go  by  water  down  the  river  Lys  to 
Ghent,  and  there  take  ooaeh  to  IsabeOa-fort» 
opposite  the  dty  of  Anvers,  and  crom  the  river 
to  that  place,  and  go  from  thence  by  land  to 
Biedai  and  as  he  bad  agreed  and  settled  this 
patrole,  I  was  satisfied,  and  we  set  out  next  day. 
We  went  through  several  handsome  towns  and 
villages,  before  we  took  water,  but  by  water  we 
went  round  part  of  the  dty  of  Courtrayt  and 
several  fortified  towns.  •  At  Anvers  we  hired  a 
coach  to  Breda,  where  we  ataied  two  days  to 
refresh  ovrsdves^  fbr  ire  had  been  very  much 
fatigued;  aa  WUUamstadt  was  dtuated  ao  as  to 
be  oonvenieBt  for  our  taking  water  for  Rotter* 
dam,  we  went  there,  and  being  ahSpped*  had  a 
safe  and  speedy  voyage  to  that  city. 

As  we  had  resdved  in  our  joumey  to  settle  at 
the  Hague,  we  did  not  intend  to  slay  any  longer 
at  Rotterdam,  than  while  my  husband  bad  dl  our 
wealth  deiiverad  to  him  from  the  severd  mer* 
chants  be  had  conrfgned  it  to.  This  budnem 
took  up  a  month,  during  which  time  we  lived  in 
ready  fomished  lodgings  en  the  Great  Quay, 
where  all  the  respect  waa  shewn  us,  as  was  due 
to  our  qudity. 

Here  my  husband  hired  two  more  men  aer- 
vants,  and  I  took  two  mdda,  and  turned  Isabd, 
irim  was  a  weH-bred  agreeable  giri,  into  my  conw 
padflfis  hut  that  1  might  net  be  too  vouh 
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fatigued,  my  hatband  went  to  the  Hague  firat, 
and  left  me,  with  three  maidi  and  Thomas,  at 
Rotterdam,  while  he  took  a  house,  ftiraished  It, 
and  had  every  thing  ready  for  my  reonition, 
which  wax  done  with  great  eipediUon.  One  of 
his  footmen  came  with  a  letter  to  me  one  morn- 
ing, to  let  me  linow  his  master  would  come  by 
the  Scout  ueit  day  to  take  me  home,  in  which 
he  desired  that  I  would  prepare  for  my  depar- 
ture. I  soon  got  every  thing  ready,  and  the 
next  morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Scout,  I  saw 
my  husband ;  and  we  both,  with  all  the  servants, 
leit  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  and  safely  got  to  the 
Hague  the  afternoon  following. 

It  was  now  the  servants  had  notice  given  them 
to  call  me  by  the  name  of  mv  lady,  as  the  ho- 
nour of  baronetage  had  entitled  me,  and  with 
which  title  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied,  but  should 
have  been  more  so^  had  not  I  yet  the  higher  title 
of  countess  In  view. 

I  now  tived  in  a  place  where  I  knew  nobody, 
neither  was  I  knowm,  on  which  I  was  pretty 
careful  whom  I  became  acquainted  with;  our 
circumstances  were  very  good,  my  husband  loving, 
to  the  greatest  degree,  my  servants  respeotful ; 
and,  in  short,  1  lived  the  happiest  life  wonmn 
could  enjoy,  bad  my  former  crimes  never  crept 
into  my  guilty  oonsdenoe. 

I  was  in  this  happy  state  of  life,  when  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Quaker,  in  which  I  gave  her  a 
direction  where  she  might  tend  to  me.  And 
about  a  fortnight  after,  as  I  wu  one  aftemoon 
stepping  into  my  eoach,  in  order  to  take  an  air- 
ing, the  post-man  came  to  our  door  with  letters, 
one  of  which  was  directed  to  me,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  it  was  the  Quaker's  hand,  I  bid  the  ooacb- 
man  put  up  agafai,  and  went  Into  my  closet  to 
read  the  contents,  which  were  as  follow : 

"  DtAE  FaiKN  n,— ^I  have  had  occasion  to  write 
to  thee  several  tiroes  since  we  saw  each  other, 
but  as  this  is  my  first  letter,  ao  It  shall  contain 
all  the  bttsfaiess  thou  wouMst  know.  I  got  safe 
to  London,  by  thy  careful  ordering  of  the  coach, 
and  the  attendants  were  not  at  all  wanting  In 
their  duty.  >¥hen  I  had  been  at  home  a  few 
days,  thy  woman,  Mrs  Amy,  came  to  see  me,  so 
I  took  her  to  task  as  thou  ordered  me,  about 
murdering  thy  pretended  daughter  s  she  dbclared 
her  Innocence,  but  said,  she  had  procured  a 
false  evidence  to  swear  a  large  debt  against  her, 
and  by  that  means,  had  put  her  into  a  prison, 
and  feed  the  keepers  to  hinder  her  from  sending 
any  letter,  or  message,  o«  of  the  prison,  to  any 
person  whatever.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  rea- 
son thou  thought  she  was  murdered,  because 
thou  wert  relieved  from  her  by  this  base  usage. 
However,  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  cheeked  Amy 
very  much,  hot  was  well  sattofied  to  hear  she 
was  alive.  After  this  I  did  not  hear  from  Amy 
for  above  a  month,  and  In  the  interim,  (as  I 
knew  thou  wast  safe)  I  sent  a  friend  of  mine  to 
pay  the  debt,  and  release  the  prisoner,  which  be 
did,  but  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  let  her  know 
who  was  the  beoeftMMress.  My  nest  core  waa 
to  manage  thy  Spitalflrids  business,  which  I  dki 
with  much  exactness.  And  the  day  that  I  re- 
ceived thy  last  letter.  Amy  came  to  me  again, 
and  I  read  as  much  of  it  to  her,  as  she  was  con- 
cerned in;  nay,  1  entreated  her  to  drink  tea 
with  me,  and  after  it  one  glass  of  citron,  in  which 


shedrank  towards  thy  good  he8]th,aadihetMiM, 
she  wooldoometomeassoonasposribls.   Joit 
as  she  was  gone,  f  was  readiogtt^lettsregiia 
in  the  little  pariour,  and  that  turboleDt  ersstore 
(thv  pretended  daughter)  came  to  sw,  si  ibe 
said,  to  return  thanks  for  the  fovoor  I  hsd  dose 
her,  so  aoddentally  laid  thy  letter  dewa  in  the 
window,  while  I  went  to  fetdi  her  a  glan  <f 
cordial,  for  she  looked  sadlv ;  and  bsfere  I  re- 
turned, I  heard  the  street-door  shut,  oa  wUdi 
I  went  back  without  the  liquor,  not  koowioff 
who  might  have  oome  in,  but  mlsifaw  hern 
thought  she  might  be  gone  to  stand  at  Uw  door, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  it  to ;  but,  I  wsi  aem 
the  nearer,  she  was  sought  for  in  vala,  to  whea 
I  believed  her  to  be  quite  gone.  I  tooked  tone 
if  I  missed  any  thing,  which  I  did  not;  bat  it 
last,  to  my  groat  surprise,  I  mivsd  year  letter, 
u^ch  she  certahdy  took,  and  made  off  with.   I 
mk  so  terrified  at  this  unhappy  cbsnes,  that  I 
fainted  away,  and  had  not  one  of  mv  msideos 
come  in  at  that  juncture.  It  might  have  been  at* 
tended  with  folal  eonsequenceiL     I  would  adviie 
thee,  to  prepare  thyself  to  see  her,  for  I  rerily 
believe  she  will  come  to  thee.    I  drssd  yoor 
knowing  of  this,  but  hope  the  best    Bdbre  I 
went  to  fetch  the  unhappy  cordial,  thtUidme, 
as  she  had  often  done  before,  that  die  ms  the 
eldest  daughter,  that  the  captain's  wife  wutow 
second  daughter,  and  her  aister,  and  that  the 
youngest  sister  was  dead.     She  also  said,  there 
were  two  lm»thers,  the  eldest  of  wbon  had 
never  been  aeen  by  any  of  them,  since  she  nn 
away  from  an  uncle*k  at  nine  years  of  sgciBd 
that  the  youngest  had  been  taken  care  of  by  la 
old  lady  that  kept  her  coach,  whom  he  took  to 
be  his  godmother.     She  gave  me  a  king  luitory, 
in  what  manner  she  waa  arretted,  and  hag  into 
Whitechapel  gaol,  how  hardly  she  fiued  there, 
and  at  length,  the  keeper*s  wife,  towhoaihe 
tokl  her  piUful  story,  took  oompassfamof  her.aad 
recommended  her  to  the  bounty  of  a  eertab  lady 
who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  redcened 
prisoners  for  small « sums,  and  who  lay  for  their 
fees,  every  return  of  the  day  of  her  astivitp 
that  she  was  one  of  the  six  the  lady  hsd  dii' 
chaiged ;  that  the  lady  prompted  her  to  seek 
after  her  mother;  that  she  thereupon  did  seek 
thee  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  brtweeo  London 
and  Dover;  that  not  finding  thee  at  Dover ibe 
went  to  Deal ;  and  that,  at  length,  she  beio(  tired 
of  seekbg  thee,  she  returned  by  shippng  ^ 
London,  where  she  was  no  sooner  amred,  bot 
she  was  Immediately  arrested,  and  fiooc  iote 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  she  lived  in  a 
miserable  oondition,  without  thA  use  of  pea, 
ink,   and   paper,   and  without  the  Hbercy  of 
baring  any  one  of  her  friends  come  oesr  her. 
«*In  this  oondition  I  was,**  oonthined  she,  ''when 
you  sent  and  paid  my  debt  for  me,  aaddis- 
charged  me.*    When  she  had  related  sH  thit, 
she  ftU  into  such  a  fit  of  cryfa^,  stgUqg,  tf^ 
•dbbin^  from  which  when  she  was  a  VMk  r^ 
covmd  ahe  broke  out  into  loud  exelainatiaf»i 
against  the  wiokedness  of  the  peo|ile  ia  Eos* 
land,  that  they  could   be  so  unehrisiisn  as  to 
arrest  her  twice,  when  she  sakl  it  was  as  tree 
as  the  gospel  that  she  never  did  owe  to  say 
one  person  the  sum  of  one  sfaOliog  in  aD  ber 
Ufe;    that  she  could  not  think  who  it 


that  ibouU  owe  her  to  much  ill-will,  for  that  she 
was  Dot  coDtcioQS  to  herself  that  she  had  any 
ways  offended  any  person  In  the  whole  universal 
world,  except  Mrs  Amy  in  the  case  of  her 
mother,  which,  she  aflKrmed,  she  was  acquitted 
of  bj  all  men,  and  hoped  she  should  be  so  by  her 
Maker;  and  Uiat  if  she  (Mrs  Amy)  had  any  hand 
ia  her  sufferings,  God  would  foi^ive  her,  as  she 
heartily  did.  But  then,  she  added,  I  will  not 
stay  in  England,  I  will  go  all  over  the  world,  I  will 
go  to  France,  to  Paris ;  1  know  my  mother  did 
once  live  there ;  and  if  f  do  not  find  her  there,  I 
will  go  through  Holland,  to  Amsterdam,  to  Rot. 
terdam ;  in  short,!  will  go  till  I  find  my  mother  out, 
if  1  should  die  in  the  pursuit.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  thine  and  thy  spouse's  welfare,  and  re- 
main with  much  sincerity, 

Your  sincere  friend, 
The  ninth  of  the  month  M.  P. 

colled  October. 
P.  S.  ff  thou  hast  any  business  to  transact  In 
this  city,  pray  let  me  know  ;  I  shall  use  my 
best  endeavours  to  oblige  thee;  my  daughters 
alt  join  with  me  in  willing  thee  a  hearty  fare- 
well." 

I  concealed  my  surprise  for  a  few  minutes,  only 
tin  I  could  get  into  the  summer-house,  at  the 
bottom  of  our  large  garden ;  but  when  I  was  shut 
in,  no  living  soul  can  describe  the  agony  I  was 
in  ;  I  raved,  tore,  fainted  away,  swore,  prayed, 
wished,  cried,  and  promised,  but  all  availed 
nothing,  I  was  now  stuck  in  to  see  the  worst  of 
it,  let  what  would  happen. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Quaker,  and  in 
it  inclose  a  fifty  pound  bank-bill,  and  tell  the 
Quaker  to  g^ve  that  to  the  young  woman,  if  she 
called  again,  and  also  to  let  her  know  a  fifty  pound 
bill  should  be  sent  her  every  year,  so  long  as  she 
made  no  enquiry  after  me,  and  kept  herself 
retired  !n  England.  Although  this  opened  my- 
self too  fun  to  the  Quaker,  yet  t  thought  I  had 
better  venture  my  character  abroad,  than  destroy 
my  peace  at  home. 

'Soon  after  my  husband  came  home,  and  he 
perceived  I  had  been  crying,  and   asked  what 
was  the  reason,  I  told  him,  that  I  had  shed 
tears  both  for  Joy  and  sorrow:  for,  said  T,  "I 
have  received  one  of  the  tenderest  letters  firom 
Amy,  as  it  was  possible  for  any  person,  and  she 
tells  me  in  It,'*  added  I,  **  that  she  will  soon  come 
to  see  me :  which  so  overjoyed  me,  that  I  cried, 
and  after  it,  I  went  to  read  the  letter  a  second 
time,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  the  summer-house 
window  over  the  canal,  and  in  unfolding  it,  I 
Accidentally  let  it  faU  In,  by  which  mischance  it 
fslost,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  as  I  intended 
you  should  see  it—*'  Pray  my  dear,"  said  he, 
**  do  not  lot  that  give  you  anv  uneasiness ;  If  Amy 
comes,  and  you  approve  of  it,  you  have  my  con- 
sent to  take  her  Into  the  house,  in  what  capacity 
you  please.** — **  I  am  very  glad,"  continued  he, 
^  that  you  have  nothing  of  more  consequence  to 
b«  uneasy  at,  I  fancy  you  would  make  but  an  In- 
dilTerent  help-mate  if  you  had."    Oh!  thought  I 
to  mjrself,  ix  you  but  knew  half  the  things  that 
!ie  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  would  think 
that  I  bear  them  out  past  aU  example. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  as  we  were  sitting 
at  dinner,  with  two  gentlemen,  one  of  the  jfbot- 


men  came  to  the  door,  and  said,  **  My  lady,  here 
is  a  gentlewoman  at  the  door,  who  desires  to 
speak  with  you :  she  says  her  name  is  Mrs  Amy." 
I  no  sooner  heard  her  name,  but  I  was  re^y 
to  swoon  away,  but  I  ordered  the  footman  to  call 
Isabel,  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  to  walk  up  with 
her  into  my  dressing-room  ;  which  he  immedi- 
ately did,  and  there  I  went  to  have  my  first 
Interview  with  her.  She  kissed  me  for  joy,  when 
she  saw  me,  and  I  sent  Isabel  down  stairs,  for  I 
was  in  pain  till  I  had  some  private  conversation 
with  my  old  confidant. 

There  was  not  much  ceremony  between  us, 
before  I  told  her  all  the  material  eirenmstaoces 
that  had  happened  In  her  absence,  especially 
about  the  gfri's  imprisonments  whieh  she  had 
contrived,  and  how  she  had  got  my  letter  at  the 
Quaker's,  the  very  day  she  had  been  there. 
"  Well."  says  Amy,  wihcn  T  had  told  her  all,  *•  I 
find  nothing  is  to  ensue,  if  she  lives,  but  your 
ruin ;  you  would  not  agree  to  her  death,  so  I 
wOl  not  make  myself  uneasy  about  'her  life ;  it 
might  have  been  rectified,  but  you  were  angry 
with  me  for  giving  you  the  best  of  counsel,  viz. 
when  I  proposed  to  murder  her.* 

"  Hussey,**  said  I  in  the  greatest  passion  imagi- 
nable, '*  how  dare  you  mention  the  word  murder? 
vou  wretch  you,  I  could  find  in  my  heart,  if  my 
husband  ana  the  company  were  gone,  to  kick 
you  out  of  my  house.  Have  you  not  done  enough 
to  kin  her,  in  throwing  her  into  one  of  the  worst 
jails  in  England,  where  you  see,  that  Providence 
in  a  peculiar  manner  appeared  to  her  assistance. 
Away  I  thou  art  a  wicked  wretch,  thou  art  a 
murderer  in  the  sight  of  God." 

*•  I  wiU  say  no  more,*  says  Amy, '"  but  if  I 
could  have  found  her,  after  thy  friend  the  Quaker 
had  discharged  her  out  of  the  Marshalsea-prison, 
I  had  laid  a  scheme  to  have  her  taken  up  for  a 
theft,  and  by  that  means  got  her  transported  for 
fourteen  years.  She  wiU  be  with  you  soon,  I  am 
sure ;  I  believe  she  is  now  in  HoHand." 

WhDe  we  were  in  this  discourse,  I  found  the 
gentlemen  who  dined  with  us,  were  going,.so  we 
camo  down  stairs,  and  I  went  into  the  parloor  to 
take  leave  of  them,  before  their  departure.  When 
they  were  gone,  my  husband  told  me,  he  had 
been  talking  with  them  about  taking  upon  him 

the  title  of  Count  or  Eart  of ,  as  he  had 

told  me  of,  and  as  an  opportunity  now  offered,  he 
was  going  to  put  it  in  execution. 

I  told  him  I  was  so  well  settled,  as  not  to  want 
anything  this  world  could  afford  me,  except  the 
continuance  of  his  lifo  and  love ;  (though  the 
very  thing  he  had  mentioned,  joined  with  the 
death  of  my  daughter,  in  the  natural  way,  would 
have  been  much  more  to  my  satisfaction.)  *<  Well, 
my  dear,"  says  he,  *'  the  expense  witt  be  but 
small,  and  as  I  promised  you  the  title,  H  shall 
not  be  long  before  the  honour  shall  be  brought 
home  to  your  toilette.'*  Ho  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  for  that  day  week  he  brought  the  patent 
home  to  me.  In  a  small  box  covert  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  two  gold  hinges.  "  There,  my  lady 
countess,**  says  he,  *'  long  'may  you  live  to  bear 
the  title,  for  1  am  certain  you  are  a  credit  to  it" 
In  a  few  days  After,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  our 
equipage,  as  coach,  dhariot,  &e.  all  new  painted, 
and  a  coronet  fixed  at  the  proper  place,  and.  In 
short,  everything  was  propoitloned  to  our  quality. 
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•o  that  our  boose  vied  with  most  of  the  other 
DobUity, 

It  wu  at  this  JoDctiire,  thtt  I  was  at  fbe  pin. 
nacle  of  all  my  worldly  felicity^  notwithstanding 
my  sotd  was  black  with  the  foolest  crimes.  And 
at  the  sane  time  I  may  begin  to  reckon  the 
beginning  of  my  misft>rtanes»  which  were  in  enn 
bryo,  hot  were  very  soon  brought  Ibtth,  and 
hnnied  me  on  to  the  greatest  distress. 

As  I  was  sitOng  one  day  talking  to  Amy,  in 
oar  parionr,  and  the  street.door  being  left  open 
by  one  of  the  servants,  I  saw  my  daughter  pass 
by  the  window,  and  without  any  ceremony,  she 
eame  to  the  parlour-door,  and  opening  of  it,  came 
boUUy  hi ;  I  was  terribly  amased*  and  asked  her 
who  she  wanted,  as  if  I  had  not  known  her,  but 
Amy's  courage  was  quite  lost,  and  siie  iwooned 
away.  '*  Your  servant,  my  lady,"  says  she,  *'  1 
thought  I  should  never  have  had  the  happinees  to 
see  von  f^i(s.a-lik0^  SiU  vour  agent,  the  Quaker, 
In  Iiajrdon-yard,  in  the  Minories,  carelessly  left  a 
direction  Ibr  me  in  her  own  window  i  however 
she  is  a  good  woman,  for  she  releasod  me  out  of 
a  jail,  in  which,  I  beUeve,  tliat  base  wretch, 
(pointing  to  Amy  who  was  coming  to  herself,) 
caused  me  to  be  confined.**  As  soon  as  Amy 
raoovered,  she  Hew  at  her  like  a  devil,  and 
between  them  there  was  so  much  noise,  as 
alarmed  the  servants,  who  all  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Amy  had  pulled  down  one  of 
my  hnsband's  swords, drawn  it,  and  wu  just  going 
to  run  her  through  the  body,  as  the  servants 
eame  in,  who  not  knowing  anything  of  the  matter, 
some  of  them  secured  Amy,  others  held  the  giri, 
and  the  rest  were  busy  about  me,  to  prevent  my 
dinting  away,  which  was  more  than  tbey  could 
do,  for  I  fell  hito  strong  fits,  and  in  the  interim 
tbey  turned  the  girl  out  of  the  house,  who  was 
(nlly  bent  on  revenge. 

Mv  lord,  as  I  nowcall  him,  was  gone  out  a 
hunting  I  was  satisfied  he  knew  notl&g  of  it,  as 
yet,  and  when  Amv  and  I  were  thoroughly  come 
to  ourselves,  we  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
find  the  giri  out,  and  give  her  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  keep  her  quiet  So  Amy  went  out, 
but  in  all  her  searching  could  hear  nothing  of 
her,  thb  made  me  very  nneamr ;  I  guessed  she 
would  contrive  to  see  my  lord  before  he  came 
home,  and  so  it  proved,  as  you  will  presently 
hear. 

When  night  came  on,  that  I  expected  bis 
return,  I.wondered  I  did  not  see  him ;  Amy  sat 
up  in  my  chamber  with  me,  and  was  as  much 
ooocenied  as  was  possible.  Wdl,  he  did  not 
come  In  all  that  night,  but  the  neat  morning, 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  rapped  at  the  door,  wiUi 
the  gM  along  wiih  him.  When  It  was  opened, 
he  went  into  the  great  pariour,  and  bid  Tiiomas 
go  caU  down  his  lady ;  this  was  the  crisis ;  I 
now  summoned  up  all  my  resolution,  and  took 
Amy  down  with  me,  to  see  If  we  could  not  baiBe 
the  girl,  who  to  an  Inch,  was  her  mother's  own 
child. 

It  win  be  neoessary  here  to  ^re  a  short  account 
of  our  debate,  because  on  it  au  my  future  misery 
depended,  and  it  made  me  lose  my  husband's  love, 
and  own  my  daughter,  who  would  not  rest  there, 
but  told  my  lora  how  many  brothers  and  sifters 
she  had. 

When  we  entered  the   noB»  my  lord  waa 


walking  very  mvely  about  it,  bat  with  hb  bnmi 
knit,  and  a  wOd  cosnision  fai  his  Isoe,  u  if  iB 
the  malice  and  revenge  of  a  DntcluDSB  hid 
joined  to  put  oae  oat  of  ooanteaaaoe  bsfan  I 
^okeawcNrd. 

"  Pray  madam,"  says  he,  «  do  you  koov  thb 
young  woman ;  I  espeet  a  needy  and  ponttn 
answer,  without  the  least  equhocstioar 

•*  Really,  my  Lord,*  replied  I, «"  to  give  yoon 
answer  as  quick  as  you  dMire^  I  deohre  I  do  not' 

"  Do  not,"  said  he,  **  what  do  you  mm  bf 
that  ?  She  tells  me,  that  you  are  her  noUier, 
and  that  her  Ihther  run  away  from  yoo,  ind  left 
two  soos^  and  two  daughter^  beddsi  hmtU, 
who  were  all  sent  to  theb  relatioos  for  proviiioii, 
after  which  you  run  away  with  a  jeweDer  to 
Paris.  Do  you  know  anytniivof  thU?  snnrer 
me  quickly." 

My  bird,  said  the  gM,  there  is  Bin  Amy,  who 
was  my  mother's  servant  at  that  time  (u  the 
told  me  herself  about  three  months  sgoX  kaon 
very  well  I  am  the  person  I  pretend  to  be,  asd 
caused  me  to  be  thrown  into  ^  for  debts  Iksev 
nothing  oC  because  I  shonld  not  find  out  mysto- 
ther  to  make  myself  known  to  hsr  belbie  ibe  kft 
England. 

After  this,  she  told  my  lord  every  tfaiog  de 
knew  of  me,  even  in  the  character  of  Rusm, 
and  described  my  dress  ao  well,  that  be  kaev  it 
to  be  mine. 

When  she'had  gone  qntte  throogh  ber  kwg  re. 
lation;  •*WeUmndam,"aaysheb** now kt newt 
if  I  cannot  tdl  how  for  she  has  toM  the  troth  in 
relatloo  to  you.  When  I  first  became  seqiubted 
with  you.  It  was  on  the  sale  of  those  jeweb,  in 
which  I  stood  so  much  your  frknd,sttthBe 
that  you  were  In  the  greatest  dis^ess,  your  nb- 
stanoe  being  In  the  handa  of  the  Jews  yoa  tbm 
passed  for  a  jeweller^  widow ;  thb  sgreei  with 
ner  saving  you  run  away  with  a  jeweDer.  h  the 
neit  place,  you  would  not  eonsent  to  marty  ne 
about  twelve  vears  ago,  1  aoppoee  then  yoorrcil 
huriiand  was  living,  for  notUng  else  ooud  tally 
with  your  condescension  to  me  hi  eteiythisg 
eacept  marriMo.  Since  that  time,  your  reftMiig 
to  come  to  Holland  In  the  vessel  I  had  pro?ided  for 

you,  under  a  distant  prospect  of  your  bcfaf  eilh 
child,  though  m  reality  It  was  voar  bsrisf  t 
child  too  mnch,  as  the  eaptafai  told  me  ct,  when 
I,  befaitf  ignorant  of  the  caae,  did  not  undentad 
hfan.  Now,"  eontbued  she,  '*  she  mys  tbst  ««o  I 
were  the  identical  Lady  Roxana,  wUleh  made  lo 
much  noise  In  the  world,  and  baa  even  described 
the  robe  and  headdress  yon  wore  on  that  oocsp 
slon,  and  fai  that  I  know  that  she  is  i^ht ;  for,lo 
my  own  knowledge,  yon  have  that  very  drea  h^ 
vou  now,  I  having  seen  yon  dressed  hi  it,  st  ear 
lodging  at  the  Quaker's.  FVon  ell  these  drcosi- 
stanoes,"  says  he,  **  I  may  be  aasnred  that  joo 
have  imposed  grossly  upon  me^  and  faietead  tl 
being  a  woman  of  honour,  aa  I  took  yea  fvr,  I 
find  that  you  have  been  an  abandoned  wret^ 
and  had  nothing  to  reoomnend  vou  bats  fun o( 
money  and  a  mt  countenance^  jobsed  to  a  ftbe 
unrelenting  heart.* 

These  words  of  my  lord's  struck  such  adamp 
upon  my  qiMts,  as  made  me  nnabb  to  ^leekis 
my  turn.  But  at  last,  I  qpoke  ss  fotiowi:-- 
**  Mj  lord,  I  have  most  patiently  stood  to  bear 
aDttwaa  pomlUtforyou  tn  aOisge  agaiaat  met 
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wMch  hat  d»  •th«r  pimi  thtti 
That  I  waa  tha  wifa  of  a  bi««rar»  I  have  iM»re»> 
•00  nofr  to  dany,  naither  hod  I  any  ooeaiion  bo- 
lore  to  aokBowladgo  It  I  hroocht  him  a  hand* 
■ana  fortoaav  whioh  joined  to  Ida,  OMde  iia  ap« 
pear  Id  a  light  ihr  soperior  to  oor  naigfaboori }  I 
liad  olio  five  ehildien  hj  him,t#o  aeaa  and  three 
daii^tei%  and  had  aay  fawbond  been  aa  «Hae  aa 
rich,  we  might  hate  lived  liappily  togetlier  now. 
Bot  tt  waa  net  ao,  far  he  adnded  nothing  bat 
aporting  in  almoat  every  branch;  andeloaeryfol. 
lowing  of  it  aoon  mn  ont  all  hii  aubitance,  and 
than  left  ase  in  an  tmhaMT  hel|deaa  eondltittL  I 
did  not  aandmr  ehUdren  to  my  ralationa  till  the 
traateit  nooeMty  drove  me,  and  after  thai  hear- 
Sig  ray  hnaband  waa  dead,  I  married  the  ieweUer 
who  waa  afterwaida  mnrdeied.  If  I  had  owned 
how  many  children  I  had,  the  jewaller  woald 
not  have  married  me^  and  the  way  of  life  I  waa 
hi  wonld  not  heap  my  l(unily»  io  Iwaalbreedto 
deny  them,  bi  eraer  to  get  them  htead.  Naither 
can  1  my  that  I  havoeitnar  heard  er  known  any- 
tiring  of  my  chUdran  ainoa^axoaptingthat  Ibeeid 
they  were  all  takan  care  of;  uid  tUa  waa  the 
very  reaaan  I  wonld  not  many  yon,  when  yoa 
oOmedit  aome  yeara  dnee,  for  thaw  cUhlmn  lay 
MfioMly  at  my  heart,  and  aa  I  did  not  waaft  mo. 
ney,  my  incHnatfon  waa  tooeme  to  Bngland,  and 
not  entail  five  chlUffen  ttpatt  yon  the  day  of  mar* 
riage." 

**  Pray,  madam,"  aaid  my  lw#fatetrupting 
me,  **  I  do  not  Ibd  that  yon  kept  np  to  yonr  i«ao> 
intlDna  when  yon  got  there;  you  were  ao  Ur 
from  doing  vonr  dn^  aa  a  parent  that  yon  even 
neglected  the  dviH^  of  acqnaintancea,  Ibr  they 
weald  have  aaked  after  then^  bat  year  whole 
adieme  haa  been  to  eonoaal  yooraelf  aa  mnch  aa 
pamible,  and  even  when  you  were'  feond  oat 
denied  yooraelf,  aa  witnem  tfie  caae  of  yonr 
daughter  here.  Aa  to  the  dunraeter  of  Lady 
Roiana,  which  yoa  ao  nioalynMnaaed,**  mid  he, 
ndldthat  become  a  woman  that  had  five  ddU 
dren,  whoae  necemlty  had  oUigad  yoa  to  leave 
them,  to  live  In  a  cootiaoal  aotna  of  pageantir 
andriot,  I  cooM  afanoat aay  debanehery?  Look 
into  yonr  eondoct,  and  ace  if  yon  deaewe  to  have 
the  title  or  the  eatate  you  now  ao  happily  enjoy." 
After  thia  ipaech,  he  walked  about  ttie  room 
in  a  conftiaed  manner  ibr  lome  mhiotca,  and  than 
nddremed  bioMclf  to  Amy.  "  Pray,  Mra  Amy," 
aaya  he,  *'dve  aae  your  jodgomnt  in  thia  caae, 
te  althoagli  I  know  you  are  aa  much  aa  poeilble 
in  yonr  lady'a  hitateat,  yet  I  cannot  think  yoa 
have  lo  little  charity  u  to  think  aha  acted  like  a 
vromaa  of  worth  or  diacretion^— do  you  really 
think,  aa  you  knew  all  ef  them  from  lalattta,  that 
thia  young  wooian  ia  your  kdy^  daughter?  " 

Amy,  who  alwava  had  aplrita  enough  about 
her,  aaidat  cnee,  ahe  believed  the  cirt  waa  my 
daughter ;  *'and  truly/*  aaya  she,  "1  think  your 
man  Thomaa  ia  her  eldeat  aon,  Ibr  the  tale  he 
tells  of  hia  Urtb  and  education  auiU  exactly  with 
our  then  drenmatancca." 

'«Wby  indeed,**  aaid  my  lord,  <<Ibelteve  so 
too,  for  I  now  recollect  that  whan  we  firat  took 
him  Into  our  service  at  Dover,  he  told  ase  he  wet 
the  sou  of  a  brewer  in  Umdeo,  that  Ua  fiUher 
bad  run  away  ftom  hia  mother,  and  left  bar  in  a 
dialressad  condition  with  Ave  children,  of  which 
ha  waa  aecond  child,  or  eldeat 


"Thomas  was  then  called  into  the  parlour,  and 
asked  what  he  knew  of  his  &nu]y ;  be  repeated 
all  aa  above^  coocaming  his  father's  running 
away  and  laavbig  me  s  but  said  that  he  had  often 
asked  andenquirad  after  them,  but  without  anv 
aucceia,  andconduded,  that  ne  believed  hk 
brothers  and  sbters  were  distributed  In  severd 
placea,  and  that  bis  mother  died  in  the  greatest 
distrem  and  was  buried  by  the  parish. 

**  Indeed,*'  add  my  lord,  "  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Thomas  is  one  of  your  sou ;  do  not  you  think 
the  same  ?  "  addressiog  hlmsdf  to  me. 

"  Fh>m  the  drcunastances  that  have  been  re- 
lated, mv  lord."  sdd  ^<*i  now  bdieve  that  these 
are  both  my  children;  but  you  would  have 
thought  me  a  mad  woman  to  have  countenanced 
and  taken  this  young  woman  in  as  my  child, 
without  a  thorough  assurance  of  it;  mr  that 
would  have  been  running  myself  to  a  oertdn  ez« 
pense  and  trouble,  without  the  least  glimpse  of 
red  mtisfiiction." 

"Pray,**  sdd  my  lord  to  my  daughter,  *Met  ' 
me  know  what  ia  become  of  your  brothera  and 
sisters ;  give  me  the  best  account  of  them  that  I 
you  can.** 

**Mf  lord,"  replied  she^  "agreeable  to  your  - 
commanda,  I  will  inform  you  to  the  best  of  my  •' 
knowledge;  and  to  bmin  with  myself,  who  am 
the  eldert  of  the  five,  fwas  put  to  a  sister  of  m^ 
ikther's  with  my  youngest  brother,  who,  by  mere 
dint  of  industry,  gave  us  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation suitable  to  her  circumstances ;  and  she, 
Iwith  my  uncle's  consent,  let  me  go  to  service 
when  I  waa  advanced  in7ears;  and  among  the 
variety  of  phwsea  I  lived  at.  Lady  Rozana*s  waa 
one.** 

"  Yes,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  knew  her  there,  when 
I  was  a  vdat  at  my  Lord  D-^-^'t,  the  neat  door ; 
it  was  there  I  became  acquainted  with  her;  and 
she,  by  the  consent  of  the  gentle  woman,  pointing 
to  Amy,  let  me  see  the  Lady  Rozana*s  flue  vest- 
ment, which  she  danced  in  at  the  grand  ball." 

"  Well,"  ccoth&ued  my  daughter,  *<  alter  I  left 
this  place  I  was  at  severd  others  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mrs  Amv  a  second  time 
(I  knew  ner  before  as  Roaanali  woman),  who 
tdd  me  one  day  some  things  relating  to  my 
mother,  and  firom  thence  I  concluded  if  she  waa 
not  my  mother  herself  (as  I  at  first  thought  she 
was),  she  must  be  employed  by  her;  for  no 
strangar  codd  profen  so  much  firiendshlp,  where 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  return,  after  being 
so  many  years  asunder. 

"  After  this,  I  made  it  my  busbiem  to  find  yonr 
lady  out,  if  pomiUe^  and  was  twice  in  her  com- 
pany, once  on  board  the  ahip  you  were  to  have 
come  to  Holland  in,  and  once  at  the  Quaker's 
house  in  the  Minories,  London ;  but  as  I  gave 
her  broad  hints  of  whom  I  took  her  for,  and  my 
lady  did  not  think  proper  to  own  me,  I  bmn  to 
think  I  was  mistaken,  till  vour  voyage  to  I^IIand 
was  put  oif.  Soon  after  fwas  flung  into  White- 
chapel  jafl  for  a  Idse  debt,  but,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  the  jaflor's  wife  to  the  annud 
charity  of  the  good  Lady  Roberts,  of  Mile-End, 
I  was  discharged.  Whereupon  I  posted  away, 
seeking  my  mother  all  down  the  Kent  road  as 
for  aa  Dover  and  Deal,  at  whioh  last  place  not 
finding  her,  I  came  in  a  coaster  to  London,  and 
landing  in  Sonthwark  waa  Immediately  arrested 
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and  confined  la  th«  AUnhalien  priton,  where  I 
remained  tome  time  deprived  of  every  meant  to 
let  any  person  without  the  priion  linow  my  de- 
plorable ftate  and  condition,  tlU  my  chum,  a 
Soong  woman,  my  bedfellow,  who  was  alio  con- 
ned ibr  debt,  was  by  a  ffentleman  dlichaifod. 
Thii  young  woman  of  her  own  free  will,  went, 
my  lord,  to  your  lodgloge  in  the  Minoriet,  and 
acquainted  your  landlady,  the  Quaker,  where  I 
Wat,  and  for  what  turn  I  wat  confined*  who  inu 
medbtely  tent  and  paid  the  pretended  debt,  and 
to  I  wat  a  teoottd  time  ditcharged.  Upon  which, 
folnf  to  the  Qualier't  to  return  her  my  thankt 
toon  alter,  a  letter  fit>m  your  lady  to  her,  with  a 
dii«etion  In  it  where  to  find  you,  fhlling  Into  my 
handt,  I  tet  out  the  next  morning  fur  the 
Ram :  and  J  hnmblr  hope  your  pardon,  my 
brd;  for  the  J|Rertir  I  ba?e  taken ;  and  you  may 
be  atiured,  mat  whatever  drcumttaneei  of  life 
I  happen  to  be  fai,  I  will  be  no  dligraoe  io  your 
lordthip  or  fiunHy.* 

*'Well,**  said  my  hueband,  «<what  can  you 
my  of  your  mother*t  tecond  child,  who  I  hear 
wat  a  ton?** 

•' My  lord.**  tald  T,  "  it  it  la  my  power  to  teU 
fou,that  Thomat  there  it  tiie  ton  yon  mention ; 
their  dreumttancea  are  the  tame,  with  thia  dif- 
ference, that  the  wat  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  good  aunt,  and  the  boy  forced  to  run  away 
from  a  bad  one,  and  thift  for  hit  bread  ever  tlnce ; 
10  if  the  it  my  daughter,  he  It  my  ton.  and  to 
oblige  you,  my  lord,  I  own  her,  and  to  pleate 
myteif  I  will  own  him,  and  they  two  are  brother 
and  titter ;  I  had  no  lo&ner  done  tpcaking,  than 
Thonmt  fell  down  before  m«  and  atked  my 
blotting.  After  which,  he  addretaed  himtelf  to 
my  lord  at  follows :  — 

"  My  lord,**  taid  he,  ''out  of  your  abundant 
toodneit  yon  took  me  into  your  tervice  at  Dover, 
I  told  you  then  the  circumttancet  I  wat  in, 
which  will  tave  vour  lordship  much  time  by  pre- 
venting a  repetition ;  but,  if  your  lordship  pleatet, 
it  than  be  carefully  penned  down,  for  wch  a  va- 
riety of  inddentt  nat  happened  to  me  in  Eng. 
land,  Walet,  Scotland,  Irehmd,  Holland,  Prance, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  I  have  travelled  for 
about  eighteen  yean  patt,  u  may  prove  an 
agreeable  amuiement  to  you,  when  you  are 
cloyed  with  better  company ;  for  at  I  have  never 
been  anvthfaig  above  a  common  tervint,  to  my 
ttoriet  than  only  contist  of  facts,  and  such  at  are 
sddom  to  be  met  with,  at  they  are  all  io  low 
life.* 

'*  Well,  lliomat,*  taid  my  Lord,  -  take  your 
own  time  to  do  It,  and  1  will  reward  you  for 
your  trouble.* 

*'  Now,  madam,*  taid  my  lord  to  my  daugnter. 
if  you  please  to  proceed :  "  My  lord,^  conunned 
•be,  *'my  mother^  third  child,  which  wat  a 
daughter,  lived  with  the  relation  I  did,  and  got  a 
place  to  wait  upon  a  yoong  lady,  whose  fither 
and  mother  were  going  to  tettle  at  Boulogne,  in 
Prance ;  she  went  with  them,  and  having  ttayed 
at  this  gentleman*t  (who  wat  a  Prench  mer- 
chant) two  years,  was  married  to  a  man  with  the 
content  of  the  family  the  lived  in,  and  her  matter, 
bv  wav  of  fortune,  got  him  to  be  master  of  a 
rrencn  and  Holland  roaster,  and  this  wat  the 
vnry  person  whose  ship  you  hired  to  come  to 
UouBiid  in,  the  captmn'k  wife,  was  my  own 


tiller,  conaeqncntly  my  lady*t  teeoad  da9(hter$ 
aa  to  my  youogett  titter,  the  lived  with  the  oode 
and  aunt  Thomat  ma  away  from,  and  died  «f  tbs 
tmaU»poa  toon  after.  My  youngest  brother  wm 
put  out  apprentice  to  a  caipenter,wliers  he  hs. 
proved  in  hit  buiittesi,  tfll  a  gentlcwoaaa  etas 
to  hit  BMtter  and  miatrcta,  (whidi  I  take  bf  the 
deaerlption  they  gave  me,  to  be  Mrs  Any),  who 
had  him  put  ant  to  an  education  fit  for  a  bcn 
chant,  aad  theaaeni  him  to  the  laditti  whcrt  he 
la  now  tettled,  and  in  a  feir  way  to  get  alirge 


**  Thit,  my  lord,  it  the  whole  aotooat  I  cm  st 
present  give  of  theai«  and  altlwagh  it  may  seea 
very  strange,  I  aitore  you,  it  it  all  the  jatttnth." 

When  the  had  fiaitlmd  her  diaoourscmjr  hnd 
turned  to  me,  and  taid,  that  linee  I  thai  wuher 
mother,  had  neglected  doing  my  duty,  tbongh 
tOQght  to  much  after,  he  would  take  it  opsahiai. 
tdf  to  tee  both  the  girl  aad  Oliomas  provided 
for,  without  aoy  advising  or  letting  iw  kooir  aay- 
thtag  about  tfaeaa.  And  added  with  analidtoi 
saeer,  *•  I  mutt  take  eareof  theohUd  I  have  hoi 
by  you  too,  or  it  will  )uve  but  an  iadifitnat 
paront  to  trust  to  hi  cato  of  my  deeeate." 

Thit  fialthed  the  ditoonrae,  aad  i^y  lord  with, 
drew  faita  hit  atudy,  hi  a  humour  that  I  an  m- 
able  to  deteribo,  aad  left  m%  Amy,  Tbomaik  md 
my  daughter  8uaanna»  aa  I  aratt  now  ofl  her, 
hi  the  piiriour  together.  We  tat  staring  st  tarh 
other  tome  Ibae,  till  at  Uat  Amy  said,  **  Inp- 
poae,  my  lady,  voa  have  no  ftirthcr  butineewilh 
year  new  daughter:  the  haa  told  her  ttorj,  atd 
may  now  ditpote  of  herself  to  the  bett  advantage 
she  can.**—"  No,"  aaid  I,  - 1  have  nothhf  ts 
tay  to  her,  only  that  the  ahall  never  be  admitted 
into  my  preteace  again.**  The  poor  girl  bant 
out  into  teart,  and  add,  "  Pray,  my  lady,  eteaie 
me,  for  I  am  certoia  that  were  you  in  ny  dr- 
cumatancet,  you  would  have  done  the  very  aetioB 
1  have,  and  would  expcot  a  paidon  for  ooaunit* 
tUigtheotfeoee.* 

After  thit,  I  tdd  to  Thomat,  *<  Keep  what  his 
heea  taid  to  yourtelf,  and  I  ahaH  tpeak  to  yea 
by  and  by;**  and  then  I  withdrew,  and vreat  op- 
tUirt  to  mv  cloeet,  leaviag  Amy  with  Sonnm, 
who  toon  datatftaed  her,  aad  folfowed  oe. 

Whea  Amy  came  to  me,  *•  Kow,  mvlady,  nft 
ahe,  what  do  you  thhik  of  this  iwmik«%«wfc? 
I  believe  my  lord  it  not  to  angry  aawsweic 
fearftil  oC— •«  You  are  aaiatakeo  hi  year  kd» 
Amy.**  add  I,  "and  are  not  ao  wdl  aeqvalBtd 
with  thedeop  and-premeditatod  revei^of  Dateb. 
men  at  I  am,  and  dthougfa  it  may  not  be  ny 
hud>and*t  temper,  yet  I  dread  it  at  »ndi»  hot 
thall  aeemore  at  dhmer-tiaw.** 

Soon  after  this,  my  hatband  called  Thonn, 
and  bid  him  order  the  doth  for  hit  dtoocr  to  be 
Idd  fai  hit  ttudy,aadbid  hba  tell  hit  mothv  that 
he  would  dine  by  himaelf ;  when  I  heard  thh,  1 
wat  more  shocked  than  I  had  been  yet  **  Noe 
his  anger  begfaia  to  vrork.  Amy,"  taid  W^ 
mutt  fact  ?**—•*  I  do  not  kaow,"  answeied  ibr, 
"but  I  will  go  kito  the  ttady,  aad  try  what  cat 
be  done,  and,  ata  fdthftil  mediator, wiS  tiy to 
bring  you  t4^ther.''  She  was  not  long  before 
she  retonied,  and  barstfaig  lalo  tears,  "Ikao* 
not  what  to  do,**  saytthe,  "forynur  besbaodlf  h 
a  deep  atody,  aad  when  I  tdd  him  yen  dfiired 
hfaatodioe  with  yaafaithe  parlour  at  «mtl,hf 
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onlj  Mid,  Mrs  Amy,  go  to  your  Uuly,  tell  her  to 
dme  whea  tad  where  the  pfeaiefl,  and  pray  obey 
her  tt  yoar  lady ;  but  let  her  know  from  roe, 
that  ihe  baa  loetthe  tendemeia  I  had  for  her  at 
a  wife,  by  tba  UtUe  thought  the  had  of  her 
childrea** 

Nothlof  eonld  hate  shoeked  me  more  than  the 
deliTery  of  thift  metaage  by  Amy ;  I,  almost 
bathed  In  teart,  went  to  him  myielf ;  found  him 
in  a  melanehoiy  potture,  reading  In  Mlltonl 
«  Paradtae  Regaiaed ;'  he  looked  at  me  very 
sternly  when  I  eatcred  hia  study,  told  me  he 
bad  nothing  to  say  to  me  at  that  time,  and  if  I 
had  a  mind  not  to  disturb  him  I  must  leave  him 
for  the  present  •*  My  lord,"  said  I,  •*  supposing  all 
that  baa  been  aaid  by  this  girl  was  truth,  what 
reason  have  yon  to  be  in  this  unforgiving  hu- 
mour? What  have  I  done  to  you  to  deserve 
this  usage?  Have  yoa  fbund  any  fault  with  me 
siooe  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  married  to 
you '  Did  yon  ever  And  me  In  any  company 
that  you  did  aot  approve  of?  Have  you  any 
reaaon  to  think  that  I  have  waited  any  of  your 
aubatanea?  If  you  have  none  of  these  things 
to  allege  against  ma,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
let  us  now  make  our  lives  unhappy,  for  mv  having 
hod  legitimate  ohildren  by  a  iawhil  husband,  at 
a  time  that  you  tlUnk  it  no  crime  to  have  had  a 
natural  sod  by  me,  which  I  have  the  moat  reason 
to  repent  of.* 

I  spoke  the  latter  part  of  these  words  with  a 
small  air  of  authority,  that  he  might  think  me 
the  leu  guilty  s  but,  I  believe,  he  only  looked  on 
what  I  had  said  as  a  piece  of  heroism ;  for  he 
soon  after  delivered  himidf  in  the  following 
speech :  *'  Madam,  do  you  not  think  that  you 
have  used  me  in  a  very  deceitful  manner?  If 
^ou  think  that  I  have  not  had  that  usage  I  will, 
ra  a  few  words,  prove  the  contrary.  When  flrtt 
I  knew  yoa,  soon  after  the  jeweller's  dtiih  at 
Paris,  yon  never  mentioned,  in  all  that  intricate 
affair  I  was  engaged  in  for  you,  so  much  ai  your 
having  any  chfldren ;  that,  as  your  circumstances 
then  were,  eould  have  done  you  no  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  wauM  have  moved  the  com- 
passion of  your  bitter  enemy,  the  Jew,  if  he  had 
any.  Afterwards,  when  I  flbrst  saw  you  in  London, 
and  began  to  treat  with  you  about  marriage, 
your  ehUdren,  which,  to  all  prudent  women,  are 
the  first  things  nrovided  ftir,  were  ao  fiur  neg- 
lected as  not  to  oa  spoLea  of,  thoiuth  mine  were 
mentioned  to  von;  and  as  our  mrtunes  were 
very  oonsUeraUe,  yours  might  very  well  have 
been  put  into  the  oppodte  scale  with  them. 
AnotbiBr  great  piece  of  yoar  Injustice  was,  when 
I  olfered  to  settle  your  own  fortune  upon  your- 
self, you  would  not  consent  to  it;  I  do  not 
look  on  that  piece  of  eondesoension  out  of  love 
to  me,  bat  a  thorough  hatred  you  had  to  your 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  lastly,  your  not  own- 
ing yonr  daughter,  though  ahe  strongly  hinted 
who  she  was  to  yon,  when  she  waa  twice  in  your 
companr,  and  even  followed  you  iVom  place  to 
place  while  you  were  in  England.  Now,  if  you 
can  reconcile  this  piece  of  ialiomanlty  with  your- 
self, pray  try  what  yoa  can  lay  to  me  about  your 
never  teObig  me  the  Hfo  you  led  in  Pall  mall.  In 
the  charaeter  of  Boiana?  Yon  scrupled  to  be 
happOy  BMrried  to  ma,  and  soon  alter  came  to 
EnglaMy  aadwaa  a  lefintadwhara  to  any  noble- 


man that  would  come  up  to  your  price,  and  lived 
with  one  a  considerable  time,  and  was  taken  by 
several  people  to  be  his  lawful  wife.  If  any  gentle- 
man should  ask  me  what  I  have  taken  to  my  bed, 
what  must  I  answer?  I  roust  say  an  Inhumaa 
fSilse-bearted  whoro,  one  that  had  not  tenderness 
enough  to  own  her  own  children,  and  has  too 
little  virtue,  in  my  mind,  to  make  a  good  wife. 

**I  own  I  would,'*  says  he,  *'have  settled 
your  own  estate  upon  you  with  great  saUsfao- 
tion,  but  I  will  not  do  it  now ;  you  may  retire  to 
your  chamber,  and  when  I  have  any  occarion  to 
speak  with  yon,  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  you ; 
80,  my  undeserving  lady  couoteas,  you  may  walk 
out  of  the  room." 

I  waa  going  to  reply  to  all  thia,  but  inatead  of 
hearing  me  he  began  to  apeak  againat  the  Quaker, 
who,  he  auppoaed,  knew  all  the  intriguea  of  my 
life ;  but  I  cleared  her  innocence,  by  aolemnly 
declaring  it  waa  a  thorough  reformaUon  of  my 
paat  life  that  carried  me  to  live  at  the  Qnaker'a 
nouae,  who  knew  nothing  of  roe  befoia  I  went  to 
live  with  her,  and  that  ahe  was  I  believed,  a  viiw 
tuous  woman. 

I  went  away  prodigiously  chagrined.  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  taJie,  I  found  expostulation 
signified  nothing,  and  all  my  hopes  depended  on 
What  I  might  say  to  him  after  we  were  gone  to 
bed  at  night.  I  sent  in  for  Amy,  and  having 
told  her  our  discourse,  she  said  she  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  him,  but  hoped  it  would,  by 
great  submiasion,  wear  off  by  degrees.  I  could 
eat  but  little  dinner,  and  Amy  waa  more  aorrow- 
fhl  than  hungry,  and,  after  we  had  dined,  we 
walked  by  ouraelvea  in  the  garden,  to  know  what 
we  had  best  pursue.  As  we  were  walking  about, 
Thomas  came  to  us,  and  told  ua  that  the  young 
woman  who  had  caused  all  the  words  bad  been 
at  the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  my  lord^'s 
footman,  who  had  carried  it  up  stairs,  and  that 
ahe  waa  ordered  to  go  to  hia  lordship  in  hia 
study,  which  atroek  me  with  a  freah  and  aensible 
grief.  I  told  Thomas,  as  he  waa  to  be  her  bro- 
ther, to  learn  what  my  lord  had  aaid  to  her,  if 
he  could,  aa  ahe  came  down ;  on  which  he  went 
into  the  houae  to  obey  hia  order. 

He  waa  not  gone  in  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  came  to  roe  again,  and  told  me 
ahe  waa  gone,  and  that  my  lord  had  given  her  a 
purae  of  twenty  gutoeaa,  with  orders  to  Uve  re- 
tired, let  nobody  know  what  or  who  ahe  was,  tad 
come  to  him  again  in  about  a  month's  time.  I 
was  very  much  satiafied  to  hear  thia,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  ita  proving  a  happy  omen ;  and  I  waa 
better  pleaaM  about  two  houra  after,  when 
Thomaa  came  to  roe,  to  let  me  know  that  my 
lord  had  given  him  thirty  gulneaa,  and  bkl  him 
take  off  hia  livery  and  new  clothe  htmaelf,  for 
he  intended  to  make  hiro  hia  firat  cleHk,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  making  hia  fortune.  I  now 
thought  it  waa  impossible  for  me  to  be  poor,  and 
waa  inwutUy  rejoiced  that  my  chOdren  (mean* 
ing  Thomaa  and  Susanna)  were  in  tly^high 
road  to  grow  rich.  w 

Aa  Amy  and  I  had  dined  by  ourselves,  my  lord 
kept  his  study  all  the  day,  and  at  night,  after 
supper,  laabel  came  and  told  me  that  mr  lord's 
man  had  received  ordera  to  make  hia  bed  hi  Iba 
crimson  room,  which  name  It  received  from  tha 
colour  of  the  bed  and  furniture,  and  was 
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isrfed  ag*2iist  tbe  ooniog  of  atnqgen,  or  ilck- 
Bois.  when  ihe  had  diuvorod  hor  mesiac^e  the 
withdrew,  and  I  told  Amy  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  go  to  him  agefn,  but  I  would  have 
her  Ife  in  a  fmall  bed,  which  I  ordered  imme- 
diately to  be  oarried  into  my  chamber.  Befere 
we  went  to  bed,  I  went  to  his  lordehip  to  know 
why  he  would  make  m  both  look  lo  little  among 
our  own  lenrante,  ai  to  part  bed  and  board  lo 
tuddealF.  He  only  laid,  "Mv  lady  Rozana 
koowi  the  ain  of  quality  too  well  to  he  informed 
that  a  scandal  among  nobility  does  not  consist  in 
partiog  of  beds,  to  be  now  told  it ;  if  you  cannot 
ue  by  yourtell^  you  may  send  a  letter  to  my  lord 
»  whom  you  lived  with  as  a  mistress  in 
London,  perhaps,  he  may  want  a  bedfellow  as  well 
as  you,  and  come  to  you  at  once ;  yon  are  too  weU 
acQuaintad  with  hfan  to  stand  upon  oereraony." 
Ilea  him,  with  my  heart  (hlf  of  malice,  grid; 
riiame,  and  revenge ;  I  dkl  not  want  a  good  will 
to  do  any  mlschia ;  but  I  wanted  an  unlimited 
power  to  pot  all  my  wicked  thoughts  in  ese- 
Ctttioo. 

Amy  and  I  lay  in  our  chamber,  and  the  next 
monk^,  at  breaktiut.  we  were  talking  of  what 
the  servants  (for  theie  were  thirteen  of  them  in 
all,  1^  two  coachmen,  four  fi>otmen»  a  groom, 
and  postillion,  two  women  cooks,  two  house* 
maids»  and  a  laundrr  maid,  berfdes  Isabel,  who 
was  my  waiting-maid,  and  Amy,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper)  couM  say  of  the  disturbance  that 
was  fai  the  fiunily.  «* Pbo  !**  said  Amy,  «*never 
trouble  your  head  about  that,  for  Cunfly  qnarrals 
are  so  common  in  noblemen's  houses,  both  here 
and  in  England,  thai  there  are  more  fiuniliee 
parted,  both  in  bed  and  board,  than  live  bviogly 
together.  It  can  be  no  surprise  to  the  servants^ 
and  if  your  neighboun  shoukl  hear  it,  thev  will 
onlv  think  you  are  imitating  the  air  of  nobility, 
and  have  more  of  that  blood  in  you  than  yon 
appeared  to  have  when  yon  and  your  knd  lived 
happfly  together/ 

llie  tioM,  I  own,  went  very  riugaishiy  on,  I 
had  no  company  but  Amy  and  Isabel,  and  it 
wu  given  oat  among  the  servants  of  noblemen 
and  gentry  that  I  was  very  much  indisposed; 
for  I  thought  it  a  very  improper  time  eiuier  to 
receive  or  pay  visits. 

In  this  manner  I  lived  till  the  month  was  up 
thai  my  daughter  was  to  come  again  to  my  lord, 
for  althonjg^  I  irent  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
into  h&i  anartOMnt  to  see  him,  I  seldom  h^  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar*s  discourse  with  him,  and 
oiftentimes  one  of  his  valets  would  be  sent  to  tell 
me  his  lord  was  busy,  a  Uttle  before  the  time  I 
asuaOv  went,  which  I  found  was  to  prevent  my 
going  m  to  him,  but  this  was  only  wnen  he  was 
u  an  iD-huDMurt  as  his  man  called  it 

Mliether  my  lord  used  to  make  himself  uiv 
easy  for  want  of  mine,  or  other  company,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  servants  complained  every 
day,  as  I  heard  by  Amy,  that  his  lordship  eat 
lltUe  or  nothing,  and  would  somettnies  shed 
tears  ^|Mn  he  sat  down  by  himself  to  breakfost, 
dinner,  or  supoer ;  and,  indeed,  I  began  to  think 
thai  he  lookea  very  tbiuy  bis  countenance  grew 
pak^  and  thai  he  bad  every  other  sign  of  a 
grieved  or  broken  heart. 
.  My  daoghter  came  to  him  one  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  suqred  with  him  fai  his  atudy  near  two 


nours;  I  wondered  at  the  reaion  of  lt,bQtcoQ]d 
guess  at  nothing  certain;  and  at  Isit  ihe  weot 
away,  but  I  fixed  myself  lo  as  to  see  her  u  ibe 
passed  by  me,  and  she  appeared  to  have  sooba. 
tenance  full  of  satislhction. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  went  in  si  oaul,  he 
spoke  to  me  in  a  freer  style  then  he  had  done 
smoe  our  breach.  "  Wdl,  madam,**  (for  he  bad 
not  used  the  words  'my  lady*  at  any  time  tfter 
my  daughter'a  coming  to  our  home,)  nld  he, "  I 
think  I  have  provided  for  your  daughter.  "-."At 
how,  my  lord,  pray  wiO  yon  let  ne  know  ?  *  taki 
I.  "  Yes,**  replied  he^  "'ss  I  have  reamo  to 
think  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  her  wdfire  io 
any  ahape ;  I  will  tell  you.  A  geetlemao  who 
ia  going  factor  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Coo- 
pany,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  I  have  reco<D> 
mended  her  to;  and  he,  on  my  character  voA 
pronUse  of  a  good  fortune,  will  many  her  very 
soon ;  for  the  companv*s  ships  saO  io  aMottweitt 
days ;  so,  io  a  fortoignt,  like  a  great  miny  mo- 
thers as  there  are  now-a-days,  yoa  maj  rejoioe 
at  having  got  rid  of  one  of  your  children,  though 
you  neither  know  where,  bow,  or  to  whom." 

Although  I  was  very  glad  my  lord  spoke  to 
me  at  all,  and  more  eapecially  so  at  my  dangbterl 
going  to  be  married,  and  settling  in  the  lodks, 
yet  his  words  left  so  sharp  a  stmg  bddnd  then 
as  waa  exceeding  troui>lesome  to  me  to  wear  off 
I  did  not  dare  venture  to  make  any  Airther  en* 
quiriea,  but  was  very  glad  of  what  I  heard,  aod 
soon  liiddjng  my  lord  good  night,  went  and  feuod 
Amy,  who  was  reading  a  play  in  the  chamber. 

I  waited  with  the  greatest  impatieoce  for  thh 
marriage;  andwhenifonnd theday waafiied,l 
made  bold  to  ask  my  lordif  i  should  not  be  preeDt 
in  his  chamber  when  the  ceremony  wuporformed? 
This  favour  was  also  denied  me.  I  then  asked 
my  lordli  chaplain  to  speak  to  him  on  that  bead, 
but  he  waa  deaf  to  his  importunities,  and  bade 
him  tell  me  that  I  very  well  knew  hn  niod. 
The  wedding  was  performed  on  a  Wednesdtf 
evening,  In  my  lord^  presence,  and  he  oermitted 
nobody  to  be  there  but  a  sister  of  the  bride- 
groom's, and  Thomas,  (now  my  lord's  secretaij 
or  chief  derk,)  who  was  brother  to  the  brid^ 
and  who  gave  her  away.  Ihey  all  supped  to- 
gether after  the  ceremoMr  was  over,  in  the  freat 
dhung  room,  where  the  fortune  was  paid,  wbieb 
was  2,000<.,  (as  I  htnrd  from  Themai  after- 
wards,)  and  the  bonds  for  the  perfoxmsnce  oi 
the  marriage  were  re-deBvered. 

Next  mominff  my  lord  asked  me  if  I  «u  ^ 
ling  to  see  my  daiurtiter  before  she  ssiled  to  tbe 
Indies.  '*  My  lord,**  said  I,  "as  the  seeh« « 
her  waa  the  occasion  of  this  great  breach  thai 
has  happened  between  na,  ao^  if  your  lorddiip 
win  let  me  have  a  dght  of  her  and  a  receo- 
dUation  with  you  at  the  aame  Ume,  there  a 
nothing  can  be  more  desirable  to  me,  or  wooU 
more  oontribute  to  my  happiness  duxtag  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

"  No,  madam,**  says  he^  "  I  would  ha«e  m 
see  your  daughter,  to  be  reconcSed  to  her,  aad 
give  her  your  biasing,  (If  a  blesring  csn  pn* 
oeed  from  yon,)  at  parting ;  but  oar  rec«e- 
ciliation  wiH  never  be  compiefted  till  ens  of  w 
comes  near  the  verge  of  life.  If  then;  for  ^  ** 
a  man  that  am  never  recoodled  without  sDpa 
amends,  which  is  a  tidi«  that  is  not  ia  yov 
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power  to  give,  without  you  can  alter  the  course 
of  nature,  and  recall  tone.** 

Os  bearing  him  declare  himself  so  open,  I 
told  him  that  my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing 
would  pursue  my  daughter,  for  being  the  au- 
thor  of  bH  the  miachleft  that  had  nappened 
between  ai.  "No,  madam,**  said  he,  " if  yon 
had  looked  upon  her  as  a  daughter  heretofore, 
I  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  have  had  any 
breach  with  you ;  the  whole  fault  lies  at  your 
own  door;  for  whatever  your  grieft  may  in- 
wardly be,  I  would  have  you  recollect  they 
were  of  your  own  choosing." 

I  found  I  was  going  to  give  way  to  a  very 
violent  passion,  which  wouul,  perhaps,  be  the 
worse  for  me,  so  I  left  the  room  and  went  up 
to  ciy  own  chamber,  not  without  venting  bitter 
reproaches  both  against  my  daughter  and  her 
unknown  husband. 

However,  the  da^  she  was  to  go  on  shipboard, 
she  breakfiisted  with  my  lord,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  and  my  lord  was  gone  into  his 
study  to  fetch  something  out,  I  followed  him 
there,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  leave 
to  present  a  gold  repeating  watch  to  my  daughter 
before  she  went  away?    I  thought  he  seemed 
somewhat  pleased  with  this  piece  of  condescen- 
sion in  me,  though  it  was  done  more  to  gain  his 
good  wilt  than  to  express  any  value  I  nad  for 
her.     He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  who  I 
could  better  make  such  a  present  to,  and  I  might 
give  it  to  her  if  I  pleased.     Accordingly  I  went 
and  got  it  out  of  my  cabinet  in  a  moment,  and 
bringing  it  to  my  lord,  desired  he  would  give  it 
her  from  me.      He  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
give  it  her  myself  ^    I  told  him  no.  '  I  wished  her 
\ery  well,  but  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  tUl  I 
was  restored  to  his  lordshiD*s  bed  and  board. 

About  two  hours  after  all  this,  the  coach  was 
ordered  to  the  door,  and  my  daughter,  and  her 
new  husband,  the  husband's  sister,  and  my  son 
Thomas,  all  went  into  H,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
bouse  of  a  rich  uncle  of  the  bridegroom'k*  where 
they  were  to  dhie  before  they  went  on  board, 
and  my  lord  went  there  in  a  aedaa  aboot  an  hour 
after,  and  having  eaten  tbeir  dinner,  which  on  tb|s 
occasion  was  the  moat  elegant,  they  all  went  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  where  my  lord  and  my  son 
Thomas  stayed  tfll  the  ship's  crew  was  hauling  m 
their  anchors  to  sail,  and  then  came  home 
together  in  the  coadi,  and  it  beinc  late  in  the 
evening,  he  told  Thomas,  he  should  sup  with 
fiim  €hat  night ;  after  which  tiiey  went  to  bed  in 
tbeir  several  apartments. 

Next  morning  when  I  went  to  see  my  lord,  as 
isuaJ,  he  told  me,  that  as  he  had  handsomely  pro- 
dded for  my  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  the  midies 
rith  a  man  of  merit  and  fortune,  he  sincerely 
vi«hed  her  great  prosperity ;  and  he  added,  **  To 
et  joa  see,  madam,  that  I  should  never  have 
>arted  from  my  first  engagements  of  love  to  you, 
lad  you  not  laid  yourself  so  open  to  censure  for 
oar  niaconduct,  my  next  care  shall  be  to  pro- 
ide  for  your  son  Thomas,  in  a  handsome  manner, 
efore  I  concern  myself  with  my  son  by  you.** 

This  was  the  subject  of  ov  discourse,  with 
rhiofa  I  was  very  well  pleased ;  I  only  wished  my 
Augfater  had  been  manied  and  sent  to  the  Indies 
efore  1  had  married  mvself ;  but  I  began  to 
ope  that  the  worst  woura  be  over  when  Thomas 


was  provided  for  too^  and  the  son  my  lord  had  by 
me,  who  was  now  at  the  university,  was  at  home ; 
which  I  would  have  brought  to  pass^  could  my 
will  be  obeyed ;  but  I  was  not  to  eigoy  that 
hanpiness. 

My  lord  and  I  lived  with  a  secret  discontent  ef 
each  other  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  before  I  saw 
ainr  provision  made  for  my  son  Thomas,  and  then 
I  found  my  lord  bought  him  a  very  large  planta- 
tion in  Virginia,  and  was  fhmishing  him  to  go 
there  In  a  handsome  manner ;  he  abo  gave  hha 
four  quarter  parts,  in  four  large  traduig  WesU 
India  vessels,  in  which  he  boarded  a  great  quaa- 
tity  of  merchandise  to  traffic  with,  when  he 
came  to  the  end  of  his  voyage ;  so  that  he  was  a 
very  rich  man,  before  he  (what  we  call}  came 
into  the  worid. 

The  last  article  that  was  to  be  managed, , was 
to  engage  my  son  to  a  wii^  before  he  left  Holland ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  gentleman  who  wu 
the  seller  of  the  plantation  my  husband  bought, 
had  been  a  Virginia  planter  hi  that  colonv  a  great 
many  years;  but  his  life  growing  on  the  decline, 
and  bis  health  very  dubious,  he  had  oome  to 
Holland  with  an  intent  to  sell  his  plantation,  and 
then  had  resolved  to  send  for  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  to  come  to  him  with  the  return  of  the 
next  ships.  This  gentleman  had  brought  over 
with  him  the  pictures  of  all  his  ikmily,  which  be 
was  showing  to  my  lord,  at  the  same  time  be  was 
paying  for  the  effects;  and  on  seefaig  the 
daughter's  picture,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
beautiful,  my  lord  enquired  if  she  was  married: 
*'  No  my  lord,**  says  tne  phmter,  *<  but  I  believe  1 
shall  dispose  of  her  soon  after  she  comes  to  me.* 
— -'  How  old  Is  your  daughter  T'  sakl  my  lord. 
"Why  my  lord,**  replied  the  planter,  <*she  is 
twenty-two  years  of  aga.**  Then  my  lord,  asked 
mv  son,  if  he  should  like  that  voung  lady  for  a 
wue?  **  Nothing,  my  lord,  said  Thomas,  could 
lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  me  than  your  lord- 
ship's providing  me  with  a  wife." 

"  Now  sir/*  said  my  lord  to  the  planter, "  what 
do  vou  say  to  a  match  between  this  yonng 
gentleman  and  your  daughter?  their  ages  aiS 
agreeable,  and  if  you  can,  or  will,  give  her  more 
fortune  than  ho  has,  his  shall  be  augmented ; 
vou  partly  know  his  substance^  by  the  money  I 
have  now  paid  you.** 

This  generous  proposal  of  my  lord's  pleased  the 
planter  to  a  great  degree,  and  he  declared  to  my 
lord  that  he  thought  nothing  could  be  a  greater 
favour  done  him,  for  two  reasons ;  one  o?  which 
was,  that  he  was  certain  the  young  gentleman 
was  as  good  as  he  appeared,  because  he  had 
taken,  for  his  plantation,  so  large  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, as  none  but  a  gentleman  could  pay.  The 
next  reason  was,  that  this  marriage,  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  my  son  arrived  there,  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  wife,  whose  favou- 
rite the  daughter  was;  ''For,"  added  he,  "my 
wife  will  not  onlv  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  daughter  settled  on  what  was  our  own  here- 
ditary estate,  but  also  see  her  married  to  a  man 
of  substance,  without  the  danger  of  crossing  the 
seas  to  be  matched  to  a  person  equal  to  herselC* 

•*  Pray»  shr,"  said  my  lord,  'Met  me  hear  what 
fortune  you  are  willhig  to  give  with  your 
daughter ;  yon  have  but  two  dUloren,  and  I  know 
you  must  be  rich.'*—"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied 
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the  pUoter,  "  there  ii  no  denying  that ;  bnt  you 
muBt  remember  I  have  a  ion  ai  well  as  a 
daughter  te  pro?ide  for»  and  be  I  intend  to  turn 
Into  the  mercantile  way  ai  loon  as  he  arrives  safe 
from  Virginia.  I  have,  mv  lord***  continned  he, 
"  a  very  Targe  stock  In  trade  there,  as  warehouses 
of  tobacco,  &c.  lodged  in  the  custom-houses  of 
the  ports,  to  the  value  of  7,000^,  to  which  I  will 
add  SJQOOL  in  money,  and  I  hope  you  will  look 
upon  that  as  a  very  competent  estate ;  and  when 
tne  vouog  gentleman's  fortune  is  joined  to  that, 
I  believe  he  will  be  the  richest  man  in  the  whole 
American  colonies  of  his  age.** 

It  was  then  considered  between  my  lord  and 
Thomas,  that  no  woman  with  a  quarter  of  that 
foKune,  would  venture  herself  over  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a  man  that  had  ten  times  as  much ; 
so  it  being  hinted  to  the  planter  that  my  lord 
had  agreed  to  the  proposals,  they  promiMd  to 
meet  the  next  morning  to  settle  the  affair. 

In  the  evening  my  lord,  with  Thomas  iu  hb 
company,  hinted  the  above  discourse  to  me.  I 
was  frightened  almost  out  of  mv  wits  to  think 
what  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  laid  out  for 
my  son;  but  kept  what  I  thought  to  mysell  It 
was  agreed  that  my  son  was  to  many  the  old 
planter|s  daughter,  and  a  lawyer  was  sent  for, 
with  instructions  to  draw  up  all  the  writbigs 
for  the  marriage  settlement,  &c.  and  the  next 
morning  a  messenger  came  from  the  planter 
with  a  note  to  my  lord,  letting  him  know.  If  It 
was  not  inconvenient,  he  would  wait  on  his 
lordship  to  breakfast ;  he  came  soon  after  with 
a  Dutcn  merchant  of  great  estate,  who  was  our 
neighbour  at  the  Hague,  where  they  settled 
every  point  In  question,  and  the  articles  were 
all  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  several  parties 
the  next  day  before  dinner. 

There  was  nothing  now  remaining  but  my  son's 
departure  to  his  new  plantation  in  vliginia;  great 
dispatch  was  made  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
sail  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  and  take  the  advan- 
tage of  an  English  convoy,  which  was  almost 
ready  to  sail  My  lord  sent  several  valuable  pre- 
sents to  mv  son*s  ladv,  as  did  her  &ther ;  and  as 
I  was  at  liberty  in  this  case  to  do  as  I  would, 
and  knowiuff  my  lord  had  a  very  great  value  for 
my  son,  1  thought  that  the  richer  my  presents 
were,  the  more  he  would  esteem  me,  (but  there 
was  nothfaig  In  It,  the  enmity  he  took  against  me 
had  taken  root  In  his  heart)  so  I  sent  her  a  cu- 
rious set  of  china,  the  very  best  I  could  buy,  with 
a  silver  tea-kettle  and  lamp,  tea-pot,  sugar-dish, 
cream-pot,  tea-spoons,  &c.  and  as  my  lord  had 
sent  a  golden  repeater,  I  added  to  it  a  golden 
equipage,  with  myjord's  picture  hanging  to  It, 
finely  painted.  (This  was  another  thing  I  did 
purposely  to  nlease  him,  but  it  would  not  do.) 
A  few  days  after  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
ne,  by  my  lord*s  order,  and  at  my  parting  with 
him  I  shed  abundance  of  tears,  to  think  I  was 
then  in  an  almost  strange  place,  no  child  that 
eould  then  come  near  me,  and  under  so  severe  a 
displeasure  of  my  lord,  that  I  had  very  little 
hopes  of  ever  being  IHends  with  him  again. 

My  life  did  not  mend  after  my  son  was  gone, 
•n  I  could  *do  would  not  persuade  my  loni  to 
have  any  firee  conversation  with  me ;  and  at  this 
Juaeture  K  was,  that  the  foolish  jade,  Amy,  who 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  was  catched  in  a 


conversation  with  one  of  my  lord^  hmo,  which 
was  not  to  her  credit ;  for  it  oomiog  to  hit  ein, 
she  was  turned  out  of  the  hoose  by  my  ienTi 
orders,  and  was  never  suffered  to  come  into  it  | 
again  during  his  Nfe-time,  and  I  did  not  dm  to 
speak  a  word  in  her  fisvour,  ibr  fear  he  dKMiid  , 
retort  upon  me,  like  mistress  like  maid. 

I  could  hear  nothing  of  Amy  for  the  fint  three  ; 
months  after  she  had  left  me.  till  one  day,  as  I  ! 
was  looking  out  of  a  dining-room  window,  I  nv 
her  pass  by,  but  I  did  not  dare  ask  her  to  come  | 
In,  lor  fear  my  lord  should  hear  of  her  being  | 
tibere,  which  would  have  been  adding  fbd  to  the  ' 
fire  s  however,  she  looking  up  at  the  bouse  nv 
me,  I  made  a  motion  to  her  to  stay  a  little  about  | 
the  door,  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  wrote  anote, 
and  dropped  It  out  of  the  window,  in  which  I  toM  ; 
her  how  I  had  lived  in  her  absence,  snd  desired  ; 
her  to  write  me  a  letter,  and  carry  it  the  next  j 
day  to  my  semptress*s  house,  who  woold  take  I 
care  to  deliver  it  to  me  herself!  i 

I  tokl  Isabel,  that  she  should  let  me  knov 
when  the  miUioer  came  again,  for  I  bad  aosDe , 
oomplaints  to  her  about  getting  np  my  best  salt  i 
of  Bnisaels  lace  night-d^es :  on  the  SaUuday 
foUoidng*  just  after  I  bad  dined,  babel  eameioto 
my  apartmMit.  "  My  ladv,"  savs  she,  "the nil- 
Uner  Is  In  the  parlour,  will  you  be  pleased  to  have 
her  sent  up  stun,  or  will  your  ladyship  be  pleased 
to  go  down  to  her?** — "  Why,  send  her  op, 
IsabDU"  said  I,  **she  is  as  able  tocoaietoiae,ii 
I  am  to  go  to  her,  I  will  see  her  here.* 

When  the  miUiaer  came  Into  my  chamber,  1 
sent  Isabel  to  my  dressing-room  to  Ibteh  asnall 

Ciroel  of  fine  Unen  whic»  lav  there,  and  in  the 
terim  she  gave  me  Amy's  letter,  which  I  pot 
into  my  pmJcet,  and  haidng  pretended  to  be 
angry  about  my  linen,  I  gave  her  the  small  boo- 
dle Isabel  brought,  and  bid  her  be  sue  to  do 
Ihem  better  for  the  future. 

She  promised  ne  she  would,  and  weot  about 
her  bttsinesi*  and  when  abe  was  gone,  I  opened 
Amy's  letter,  and  having  read  it,  foiMMi  it  waste 
the  following  pnrpoee,  via.  That  she  hid  opened 
«ooflbe*hoiMe,  and  ftamiahed  the  nppcrpsrtof 
It  to  let  out  in  lodgings,  thai  she  kept  two  maidi 

and  aman,  bnt  that  the  trade  of  it  <l>di»tie- 

Bwer  aa  she  had  reason  to  expect ;  she  was  «»• 

Ing  to  leave  it  off,  and  retbe  into  the  conoti;  to 

settle  for  the  rest  of  her  lift;  but  was  oooti. 

nually  harassed  by  such  distnrbance  in  hereoa- 

aeienoe  as  asade  her  nnflt  to  resolve  apea  snj 

thing,  and  wished  there  was  a  possibitity  for  her 

to  see  me,  that  she  night  open  hermiodwitb 

the  sane  freedom  aa  fonoerly,  and  ban  ny 
advice  upon  some  partieiilar  aflhbr%  nnd  saeh  lite 

disoourse. 

It  was  a  pretty  while  before  I  heard  ftorn  Aoqr 
again,  and  when  I  did,  the  letter  was  ia  moeb 
the  aame  strata  as  the  fbrmer,  excepting  ttot 
things  were  coming  naore  to  a  crisis,  for  ^  twl 
me  in  it,  that  her  money  was  so  oat,  that  is,  hot 
as  ready  money  to  traders,  and  tmstedf^  ^HV^ 
\n  her  house,  that  If  she  <Ud  not  go  away  wb 
quarter,  she  shosM  be  obliged  to  ran  away  tlie 
next.  I  very  randi  lamented  her  nnfortniisK 
case,  but  that  eoold  be  no  aasistanee  to  her,  ai 
had  it  not  now  in  my  power  to  see  her  wbtfu 
would,  or  give  her  what  I  pleased,  as  it  bsd 
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•hrayi  uied  to  be ;  m  all  I  oould  do  was  to  wish 
her  well,  and  leave  her  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Aboat  this  time  it  was  that  I  perceived  my 
lord  began  to  look  very  pale  and  meagre,  and  I 
bad  a  notion  he  was  goiog  into  a  consumption, 
but  did  not  dare  tell  him  so,  for  fear  he  snoold 
say  I  was  daily  looking  for  his  death,  and  was 
now  oveijoyed  that  I  saw  a  shadow  of  it ;  never- 
theless, he  soon  after  began  to  find  himself  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  for  he  said  to  me  one 
morning,  that  my  care  would  not  last  long,  for 
he  believed  he  was  seiied  by  a  distemper  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  over.  **  My  lord,"  said 
I,  **  you  do  not  do  me  justice  fai  imagining  any- 
thing coDcemlng  me  that  does  not  tend  to  your 
own  happmess,  for  ft  ^onr  body  is  out  of  order, 
my  mina  suffers  for  it.  Indeed  had  he  died 
then  without  making  a  will,  it  might  have  been 
well  for  me,  but  he  was  not  so  near  death  as 
that ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  distemper,  which 
proved  a  consumption,  (which  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  much  study,  watchings,  melancholy 
thoughts,  wilful  and  obstinate  ne^ect  of  taking 
care  of  his  body,  and  such  like  things)  held  him 
nine  weeks  and  three  days  after  ttito,  before  it 
carried  him  off. 

He  now  took  country  lodgings,  meet  delight- 
fully situated,  both  for  air  and  prospect,  and  had 
a  maid  and  man  to  attend  him ;  I  begged  on 
ny  knees  to  go  with  him,  but  could  not  get  that 
favour  granted ;  for,  if  I  could,  it  might  have  been 
a  means  of  restoring  me  to  his  favor,  but  our 
breach  was  too  wide  to  be  thoroughly  reconciled, 
though  I  used  all  the  endearing  ways  I  had  ever 
had  occasion  for,  to  creep  into  his  mvour. 

Before  he  went  out  of  town,  he  locked  and 
sealed  up  every  room  in  the  house,  excepting  mv 
bed-chamber,  dressing-room,  one  parlour,  and  all 
the  ofltos  and  rooms  belonging  to  the  servants; 
and,  as  he  had  now  all  my  substance  in  his 
power,  I  was  in  a  very  poor  state  for  a  countess, 
and  begBa  to  wish,  with  great  sincerity,  that  I 
had  never  seen  him,  after  i  had  lived  so  happy  a 
life  as  I  did  at  the  Quaker's  ;  for  notwithstanding 
our  estates,  joined  together  when  we  were  first 
married,  amounted  to  S^6L  per  annum,  and 
near  18»O0CML  ready  money,  besides  jewels,  plate, 
goods,  £e&,  of  a  considerable  value,  yet  we  had 
lived  in  a  very  high  manner  ahMO  our  taking  the 
title  of  earl  and  countess  upon  us ;  setting  up  a 
great  house,  and  had  a  number  of  servants ;  oar 
equipage,  such  ascoaoh,  chariot,  horses,  and  their 
attendants;  a  handsome  fortune  my  lord  had 
given  to  my  daughter,  and  a  very  noUe  one  to  my 
SOB,  whom  he  loved  very  wdl,  not  for  his  being  my 
son,  but  for  the  eourteous  behaviour  of  hnn,  in 
never  aspiring  to  anything  above  a  valet,  after  be 
knew  who  he  was,  till  mv  lord  made  him  hit  secre- 
tary, or  clerk ;  besides  all  these  expenses,  my  lord 
having  flung  himself  into  the  trade  to  the  Indiee, 
both  East  and  West,  had  sustained  manv  great 
and  uncommon  losses,  occasioned  by  his  mer* 
chandize  being  mostlv  shipped  in  English  bot- 
toms, and  that  nation  having  declared  war  against 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  sufferers  by  that  power ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  estate,  which  was  as  above,  dwindled 
to  about  1,(X)0/.  per  annum,  and  our  home  stock, 
viz.,  about  17,000/.»  was  entirely  aone.  This,  I 
believe,  was  another  great  mortification  to  his 


lordship,  and  one  of  the  main  things  that  did  help 
to  hastMi  his  end ;  for  he  was  obMrved,  both  by 
me  and  all  bis  servants,  to  be  more  cast  down  at 
hearing  of  his  losses,  that  were  almost  daily  sent 
to  bim,  than  he  was  at  what  had  happened  be- 
tween him  and  me. 

Nothing  could  give  more  uneasiness  than  the 
damage  our  estate  sustained  by  this  trafilc ;  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  misfortune  that  no  per* 
son  could  avoid ;  but  I,  besides  that,  thought  it 
was  a  judgment  upon  me,  to  punish  me,  m  the 
loss  of  all  my  Ill-got  gkin ;  but  when  I  found  that 
his  own  fortune  began  to  dwindle  as  well  aa 
mine,  I  was  almost  rea<hr  to  think  It  was  possible 
his  lordship  m%ht  have  been  as  wicked  a  liver  as 
I  had,  and  toe  same  vengeance  as  had  been 
poured  upon  me  for  my  repeated  crimes,  might 
also  be  a  punishment  for  him. 

As  his  lordship  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  had  removed  to  a  country  lodging,  his  study 
and  counting-house,  as  well  as  his  other  rooms^ 
were  locked  and  sealed  up ;  all  business  was  laid 
aside,  excepting  such  letters  as  came  to  him, 
were  carried  to  his  lordship  to  be  opened,  read, 
and  answered.  I  also  went  to  see  him  momfaig 
and  evening,  but  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  stay 
with  him  a  single  night ;  I  might  have  had 
another  room  in  the  same  house,  but  was  not 
willing  the  people  who  kept  it  should  know  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  us,  so  I 
contented  myself  to  be  a  constant  visitor,  but 
could  not  persuaje  him  to  forgive  me  the  deny- 
ing of  my  daughter,  and  acting  the  part  of  Rox- 
ana,  because  I  had  kept  those  two  things  aa  in- 
violable secret  from  bim,  and  everybody  else  but 
Amy,  and  It  was  carelessness  In  her  conduct  at 
last  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  my  future 
misery. 

As  my  lord's  weakness  increased,  so  his  ill- 
temper,  rather  than  diminish,  increased  also ;  I 
oould  do  nothing  to  please  him,  and  began  to 
think  that  he  was  only  pettish  because  he  found 
it  was  bis  turn  to  go  out  of  the  world  first.  A 
gentleman  that  lived  near  him,  as  well  as  his 
chaplain,  persuaded  him  to  have  a  phvslciim,  to 
know  in  what  state  his  health  was,  and  by  all  I 
could  learn,  the  doctor  told  him  to  settle  his 
woridly  affairs  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could ; 
"  For,**  says  he,  *'  although  your  death  is  not 
certain,  still  your  life  is  very  precarious.** 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  this  was  to  send 
for  the  son  he  had  by  me,  from  the  university ; 
he  came  the  week  afterwards,  and  the  tutor  with 
him,  to  take  care  of  his  pupil.  The  next  day 
after,  my  lord  came  home,  and  sending  for  six 
eminent  men  that  lived  at  the  Hague ;  he  made 
his  wUl,  and  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  them 
all,  and  they,  with  the  chaplain,  were  appohited 
the  executors  of  It,  and  guardians  of  my  son. 

As  I  was  in  a  great  concern  at  his  making  Us 
wUl  unknown  to  me.  and  before  we  were  friends, 
I  thought  of  it  in  too  serious  a  manner  not  to 
speak  about  it  I  did  not  know  where  to  apply 
first,  but  after  mature  coniideratioa  sent  for  the 
chaplain,  and  he  coming  to  me,  I  desited  he 


would  give  me  the  best  intelligence  he  could 
about  it.    **  My  lady,**  said  he,  "  you  cannot  be 
so  imaequaintcd  with  the  duty  of  my  function,  j 
■ad  the  trust  my  lord  has  reposed  in  me,  but  you 
must  know  1  shall  go  beyond  my  trust  in  relating 
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MyfUflf  oTttastiiatiBretofoa;  alltlMllQUinjr 
on  that  head  ii,  that  I  would  have  yon  make 
Mendi  with  my  ford  as  toon  as  you  potnbly  can, 
and  get  him  to  maike  another  will,  or  else,  take 
the  best  care  of  yourself  as  lies  in  yoor  power ; 
for  I  assure  you,  if  his  lordship  dies*  yon  are  but 
poorly  provided  for. 

These  last  words  of  the  chap1ahi*s  most  ter- 
ribly  alarmed  me ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and, 
al  lest,  as  if  I  was  to  be  nuded  by  nothing  hot 
the  fhries,  I  went  to  his  Aamber ;  and  after  In- 
qobfaig  how  he  did,  and  hearfaif  that  he  was  Ar 
from  wen,  I  toM  hfan  I  heard  he  had  made  Us 
wiD.  ••  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have,  and  what  then?* 
— *«Wby,  my  lord,**  replied  I,  "I  thought  it 
inrald  not  have  been  oerogatory  to  both  our 
honours  for  you  to  have  mentioned  it  to  me  be- 
ibre  you  did  it,  and  have  let  me  known  in  what 
manner  you  intended  to  settle  your  estate ;  this 
would  have  been  but  acting  ue  a  man  to  his 
wife,  even  If  you  had  married  me  without  a  for- 
tune; but  as  you  reeetved  so  handsomely  with  me, 
yon  ought  to  have  considered  it  was  my  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  your  own,  that  you  were  going 
to  dispose  of.** 

My  lord  looked  somewhat  stanered  at  what 
I  had  sdd,  and  pausing  a  little  mDe,  answered, 
Aat  he  thought,  and  also  looked  upon  It  as  a 
granted  opinion,  that  after  a  man  msnied  a  wo- 
man.  an  that  she  was  In  possesrion  of  was  his, 
excepting  he  had  made  a  ptior  writing  or  settle- 
ment to  her  of  any  part  or  all  she  was  then  pos- 
sessed of.  «*  Besides,  mv  lady,**  added  he,  •*  I 
have  married  both  your  children,  and  given  them 
very  noble  fortunes,  espedallv  your  son ;  I  have 
also  had  great  losses  m  trade,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  since  you  delivered  your  fortune  to  me, 
and  even  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pesrance  we  make  in  the  worid,  I  am  not  worth 
a  third  of  what  I  was  when  we  came  to  settle  in 
Holland ;  and  then,  here  is  our  own  sen  shall  be 
provided  for  in  a  handsome  manner  by  me,  for  I 
am  thoroughlv  convinced  there  will  be  but  little 
care  taken  of  hfan  If  I  leave  anything  in  your 

wer  for  that  puipose,— wltnem  Thomas  and 
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**  My  tord,"  said  I,  ^  I  am  not  come  fatto  your 
chamber  to  know  what  care  you  have  taken  of 
our  diild  i  1  do  not  doubt  but  you  have  acted 
Uke  a  father  by  h ;  what  I  woidd  be  informed 
In  Is,  what  I  am  to  depend  upon  In  case  of  your 
decease,  which  I,  however,  hope,  may  be  a  great 
many  years  off  yet?" — "  You  need  not  oonoem 
yoursdf  about  that,"  said  he;  ''your  son  will 
take  care  that  yon  shall  not  want  But  yet,  I 
will  tdl  you,  too,"  said  he,  «*  that  It  may  prevent 
Vour  wishing  for  my  death,— I  have  !£  Bi*y  will 
(eft  an  1  am  possessed  of  In  the  worid  to  my 
son,  excepting  1.5001. ;  out  of  that,  there  is 
500/.  for  you ;  SOOL  among  my  executors,  and 
the  other  5001.  is  to  bury  me,  pay  my  ftineral 
expenses,  and  what  Is  overplus  I  have  ordered  to 
be  equally  dividM  among  my  servants." 

>Vhen  I  had  heard  him  pronounce  these  words 
I  stared  Vke  one  that  was  frightened  out  of  his 
senses.  **  Five  hundred  pounds  for  me  I  **  says 
f .  **  Pray,  what  do  yon  mean  ?  Mfhzi !  am  I, 
Chat  brought  you  so  handsome  a  foHune»-to  be 
under  the  curb  of  my  son,  and  ask  him  for  every 
penny  I  want    Ho,  rfr,"  said  f,  *■  I  wffl  not  ac- 


eeptit;  I  expect  to  be  left  la  foil  psMNioo  d 
one  half  of  your  fortune,  that  I  nay  livs  tin 
ramainder  of  my  life  like  yoor  wife.**— ^  MmUb,' 
replied  mj  lord,  *'you  may  expect  what  joa 
please.  If  you  can  ssake  it  appear,  linct  I 
found  yon  out  to  be  a  jOt  that  I  bsvs  looked 
upon  you  as  my  wife,  everything  ihail  be  altered 
and  settled  just  as  yon  desire,  whieh  sigfattheD 
be  cafled  your  wiU ;  bat  as  the  csie  aowitaodi^ 
the  will  is  mine,  and  so  it  shall  rBmain.** 

I  thought  I  ahouM  have  wmk  wbea  I  hal 
heard  hhn  make  this  solenm  and  premsditsted 
declaration ;  I  raved  like  a  mad-wosma,  ud,il 
the  end  of  my  disconrse»  told  bin,  that  I  did 
not  value  what  could  happen  to  ms,  ereo  if  I 
was  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  for  I  woolditaDd 
the  tert  of  mv  own  oharacter;  and  si  I  oouid 
get  nothing  by  being  aa  honsst  wonsa,  u  i 
shonki  not  scruple  to  deelaie,  thst  ths  nm  m 
have  left  what  you  have  to  is  a  baitard  yea  tad 
by  me  several  yeam  before  we  wsn  SMniei 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "uMdam*  do  you  think  joo 
can  frighten  me?  No,  not  in  the  kait;  far  if 
yon  ever  mention  any  tUng  of  it,  the  title,  n 
well  aa  all  the  estate,  will  go  to  another  hnoA 
of  my  family,  and  you  will  then  be  left  to  item 
ingoodearaestwitboQt  having  the  leailgNMe 
of  hope  to  better  your  fortune ;  for,"  added  be, 
"it  is  not  very  probable  that  yon  will  bscouted 
Ibr  a  wife  by  any  man  of  substsnes  st  Hbot 
yean ;  eo  If  you  have  a  mind  to  mske  joonelf 
easy  in  your  present  drcumstsncee,  yosnaft 
rest  oontented  with  what  1  have  Idl  yoo,  wl 
not  prove  yourself  a  whore  to  rohi  vonr  child, 
in  whose  power  it  will  be  to  provide  for  yoa  in 
a  handsoBoe  manner,  provided  yon  bslisve  pu- 
self  with  that  respect  to  him  and  me  ssyoo  ought 
to  do;  for  If  any  words  arise  about  what  Ihive 
dene,  1  riian  make  a  freah  wiU,  and,  as  the  Im 
9t  this  nation  will  give  me  nberty,  est  foo  off 
with  a  smiling. 

My  own  nnhappineaB,  and  his  stmagsad  li^ 
faig  resentment,  bad  kept  me  at  high  werdi,  aid 
flowing  in  tearsy  for  some  time^  and  as  I  wm  as- 
willing  anybody  should  see  me  in  thst  osfatppf 
oonditien,  I  stiqFfd  eooOy  talk^  to  hna,  till  w 
son,  who  had  been  to  aeveral  gentiemsa'iiboaica 
about  my  lord*a  bustaieaB,  name  hoBee,  to  tell  hii 
fother  the  soceem  he  had  met  with  abroad.  He 
brought  in  with  him  k^k-mKts  to  the  snooDt 
ofliOOtM.,  whieh  he  had  reesived  of  isBW  ncr. 

chants  he  held  a  ooneapondenee  with,  at  wfaidi 
my  lord  waa  well  pleased,  for  he  was  pretty  sev 
out  of  money  at  this  juDoture.  After  oar  iofi 
had  deliversd  the  aooouats  and  bille,  sad  bed 
withdrew,  I  askedmy  loni,lnaoafantooe,togiw 
me  the  satisfactien  of  knowing  in  whsi  aitneer 
the  losses  he  had  oomplained  to  have  eoftnd 
consisted.  **  You  must  eonskier,  my  lord,"  aid 
I,  "that  according  to  what  yon  have  beeaplMied 
to  inform  me  oi^  that  we  are  upwards  of  iOOO^ 
per  annnm,  besides  about  17 fiOOL  ready  Bwoev. 
poorer  than  we  were  when  we  Ihatoame  to  irtue 
in  Holland.- 

««  You  talk,**  replied  myloid,  "iaaveryodii 
nsanner;  do  not  yon  know  that  1  had  ebiklrcB  <i< 
mv  own  by  a  former  wtfe,  and  of  thsee  I  b*» 
taken  so  much  care  as  to  provide  with  venrbsiui> 
some  fortunes,  which  are  settled  inevoesnyupM 
them;  I  haTO,  Providenea  be  thanked. gfvaeicB 
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^emBfiOOL,  tad  ttnt  It  laid  in  Bast  India 
Btodk,  nflBiant  to  kaep  tbiRii  genteelly,  above 
the  fnwnM  of  finrtone,  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
want  TUi,  joined  to  the  money  I  mentioned  to 
foa  before,  as  lones  at  sea,  deaths  and  bank- 
rnptdei,  yow  ehfldren*s  fertones  (which  are 
laifer  than  my  own  eblldren's),  the  buying  the 
estate  we  live  on,  and  several  other  things,  wliich 
my  recdpCs  and  notes  will  account  for,  as  vou 
may  tea  siter  my  decease;  I  have,  to  oblige 
von,  on  this  head,  almost  descended  to  |>articn- 
Isn,  which  I  noTer  thought  to  have  done ;  bat 
as  I  have,  rest  vomself  contented,  and  be  well 
aMored,  that  I  nave  not  wftfnlly  thrown  any  of 
your  Ribstanoe  away.** 

I  eoald  not  teH  what  he  meant  by  saying,  he 

had  not  wiUtally  thrown  any  of  my  subttance 

away ;  these  vrords  poszled  me,  Ibr  I  Iband  by 

hiidiflconne  IwastohavebutaOO/.  of  an  Ihad 

brought  Urn,  at  his  decease,  which  I  looked  upon 

to  be  near  at  hand.     I  had  but  one  thing  that 

was  any  ssttrfaction  to  me,  which  was  this,  I  was 

assnred  by  him  that  he  IumI  not  bestowed  above 

the  I5,006<.  he  mentioned  to  me,  on  his  children 

by  his  former  wife ;  and,  on  an  exact  calculation 

he  made  it  appear,  that  he  bad  bestowed  on  my 

son  Thomas  alone  near  18,000/.  in  buying  the 

plantation,  shares  in  vessels,  and  merchandize, 

bttides  several  valuable  presents  sent  to  his 

wife,  both  by  him  and  me ;  and  as  ibr  my  daughter 

Sasaona,  she  was  very  weO  married  to  a  factor, 

vrith  a  fortune  of  2,0001.,  irhich  was  a  great  sum 

of  money  for  a  woman  to  have,  who  was  imme- 

diately  to  go  to  the  East  Indies;  besides  some 

handsome  presents  given  to  her  both  by  him  and 

me.    In  fact,  her  fortune  was  In  proportion  as 

large  as  her  brother's,  for  there  is  but  verv  few 

women  in  Bngkmd  or  HoDand  with  2,000f  for- 

tune,  that  would  venture  to  the  coast  of  Mala^ 

bar,  even  to  have  married  an  Indian  king,  much 

more  to  have  gone  over  with  a  person,  that  no 

one  ooaM  tell  what  reception  ne  might  meet 

with,  or  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

company  upon  the  least  distaste  taken  by  the 

merehanta  against  him ;  neither  would  I,  though 

her  own  mother,  binder  her  vovage,  for  she  had 

been  the  author  of  all  the  mlsrortunes  that  had 

happened  to  me,  and  if  my  speaking  a  word 

would  have  saved  her  from  the  greatest  torment, 

I  b^eve  1  shoidd  have  been  quite  sflent.     And 

I  have  but  one  reason  to  allege  for  the  girl's 

gotog  80  hasardons  a  voyage,  which  is,  she  knew 

that  the  match  was  proposed  by  my  lord,  and  if 

he  had  not  ttiou^t  it  would  nave  been  advan- 

tafTooos  for  her,  he  would  never  have   given 

2,000/.  to  her  husband  as  a  fortune ;  and  again, 

as  asy  lord  was  the  only  friend  she  had  In  our 

favsifly,  Aie  was  cunning  enough  to  know  that  the 

bore  dlsobllgfng  of  Mm  would  have  been  her  ruin 

for  ever  alter ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  it  Is 

possible,  as  she  had  made  so  much  mischief  about 

me,  die  was  glad  to  get  what  she  could,  and  so 

otit  of  the  way,  <brft«r  my  lord  and  I  should  be 

fneDds;  whicn,  if  that  had  happened,  she  would 

have  b^en  told  ntver  to  come  to  our  house  any 

more. 

As  my  lords  death  began  to  be  daily  the  dis- 
t«oorsc  of  the  femfly,  I  thouglit  that  he  might  be 
more  recoDcSled  If  I  entered  into  the  arguments 
kgaiiiy  ffro  and  con,  which  we  had  together  before ; 


I  did  BO,  but  an  I  could  say  was  no  satisfaction, 
tni  I  hnportuned  him  on  my  knees,  with  a  flood 
of  tears.  -  Madam,*'  said  he,  *<  what  would  you 
have  me  do?" — "  Do,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  only  be 
so  tender  to  my  years  and  circumstances,  as  to 
alter  your  wHl,  or,  at  least,  add  a  codicil  to  it ;  I 
desire  nothing  more,  for  I  declare  I  had  rather 
be  a  h^gar,  than  live  under  my  chUd's  jurisdic- 
tion." To  this  he  agreed  with  some  reluctance, 
and  he  added  acodidQ  to  his  win. 

This  pleased  me  greatly  and  gave  me  comfort^ 
for  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much,  after  an  my  h|gh 
Hving,  as  being  muter  any  person,  relation,  or 
stranger,  and  whether  they  exercised  any  power 
over  me  or  not. 

I  saw  the  lawyer  come  out  of  the  chamber  firstp 
but  was  above  asking  him  any  Questions,  the  next 
were  the  executors  and  chaplain;  1  asked  the 
last  how  thev  came  to  have  words :  he  did  not 
answer  me  directly,  but  bagged  to  know  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  have  the  codidi  annexed. 
— "  It  was  mine,  sh*,"  replied  t  "  and  it  made 
me  very  uneasy  before  I  could  have  the  ftivoar 
granted."— He  only  replied,  by  saying,  "Ahl 
poor  lady,  the  favour,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  is  not  calculated  for  any  benefit  to  you ;  think 
the  worst  you  can  of  it" 

I  was  terribly  uneasy  at  what  the  chaplain  bad 
said,  but  I  imagined  to  mvaelf  that  I  could  not 
be  worse  off  than  I  thought  I  should  be,  before 
the  codicfl  was  annexed ;  and,  as  he  withdrew 
without  saying  anymore,  I  was  fem  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  what  I  had  heard,  and  thai  amounted 
to  nothing. 

The  next  day  after  this,  the  physicians  that 
attended  my  loi^  told  him,  it  was  time  for  him 
to  settle  his  wondly  affairs,  and  prepare  himself 
for  an  hereafter.  I  now  found  all  was  over,  and 
I  had  no  other  hopes  of  bis  life,  than  the  physi- 
cian's declaration  of  his  being  near  his  death. 
For  it  often  happens  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  give  out  that  a  man  is  near  his  death,  to 
make  the  cure  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  their 
great  sklH  In  distempers  and  medicine ;  as  others 
when  they  cannot  find  out  the  real  disease,  give 
out  that  a  man's  end  is  near,  rather  than  disco- 
ver their  want  of  judgment ;  and  this  I  thought 
might  be  the  case  with  our  doctors  of  physic 

Our  son  was  stUl  kept  from  the  Uaiverdty, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  fbtore 
guardians;  but  when  he  beard  that  his  fether 
was  so  near  his  end,  he  was  very  little  out  of  his 
presence,  for  he  dearly  loved  him.  }Sj  lord 
sent  the  day  before  his  death,  to  ^pck  and  seal 
up  aU  the  doors  in  his  dwenina-house  at  Urn 
Hague ;  and  the  steward  bad  oroers,  in  case  of 
my  lord's  decease,  not  to  let  anybody  oome  in* 
not  even  his  lady  (who  had  for  some  time  lodg^ 
in  the  same  house  with  her  lord),  withoiit  an 
order  !h>m  the  execntors. 

The  keys  of  the  doors  were  carried  to  bun, 
and  as  he  saw  his  death  approach,  ha  prepared 
for  it ;  and  in  feet,  resigned  up  the  keysof  every- 
thing to  the  executors,  and  having  bid  them 
an  a  fereweU,  they  were  dismissed ;  the  physi. 
clans  waited,  but  as  the  veige  of  life  approached, 
and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  lum  any  ser. 
vice,  he  gave  them  a  bni  of  100/.  for  the  core 
they  had  taken  of  him,  and  dismissed  them. 
*     I  now  went  into  Uie  chamber,  and  kneeling  by 
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Us  bed>side,  kissed  him  with  great  earnestness, 
and  begged  of  him,  if  ever  I  had  disobliged  him 
in  anv  respect,  to  forgive  me.  He  sighed,  and 
said,  he  most  fntHv  forgave  me  everything  tliat  I 
had  reason  to  think  I  had  offended  liim  in ;  but, 
he  added,  "  If  you  had  been  so  open  in  your 
conversation  to  me  before  our  marriage  as  to 
discover  your  family  and  way  of  life,  I  know  not 
but  that  I  should  have  married  you  as  I  did ;  I 
might  now  have  been  in  a  food  state  of  health, 
and  you  many  years  have  hved  with  all  the  ho- 
Boura  due  to  the  Countess  de  WintseUhdm.** 
These  words  drew  tears  from  my  eves,  and  they 
being  the  last  of  any  consequence  he  said,  they 
had  the  greater  impression  upon  me.  He  fidntly 
bid  me  a  long  fiu-eweit,  and  said,  as  he  had  but  a 
few  moments  to  live,  he  hoped  I  would  retire, 
and  leavu  him  with  our  son  and  chaplain.  I 
withdrew  into  my  own  chamber,  almoat  drowned 
in  tears,  and  my  son  soon  followed  me  out,  leav- 
ing the  chaplain  with  his  father,  offering  up  Ms 
Cayers  to  heaven  for  the  receiving  of  his  soul 
to  the  blessed  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 
A  ibw  minutes  after,  our  son  went  into  the 
chamber  with  me  again,  and  received  his  Cher's 
last  blening.  The  chaplain  now  saw  him  depart- 
ing, ud  was  reading  the  pravcr  ordered  by  the 
church  for  that  occasion ;  anci  while  he  was  doing 
ft,  my  lord  laid  his  head  gently  on  the  irfllow,  and 
toming  on  his  left  side,  departed  this  life  with  all 
the  calmness  of  a  compoised  mind,  without  so 
much  as  a  groan,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  an  undertaker  was 
sent  for,  by  order  of  the  executors,  who  met  to- 
gether immediately  to  open  his  will,  and  take 
care  of  all  my  soo*s  effects.  I  was  present  when 
it  was  opened  and  read ;  but  how  terribly  I  was 
frightened  at  hearing  the  codicil  repeated  any 
person  may  imagine  by  the  substance  of  it,  wliich 
was  to  this  effect : — That  if  I  had  given  me  any 
more  after  his  decease  than  the  500i.  he  had  left 
me,  the  500/.  left  to  his  executors,  and  the  lOOOL 
of  my  son's  estate,  (which  was  now  a  year's  in- 
terest,) was  to  be  given  to  such  poor  funlUes  at 
the  Hague  as  were  judged  to  be  in  the  greatest 
want  of  it ;  not  to  be  divided  in  equal  sums,  but 
every  family  to  have  according  to  their  merit  and 
necMsity.  Bet  this  was  not  all ;  my  son  was 
tied  down  much  harder ;  for  if  it  was  known  that 
he  gave  me  any  relief,  let  my  condition  be  ever 
so  bad,  either  by  himself,  by  his  order,  or  in  any 
msnner  of  way,  device,  or  contrivance  that  he 
oooid  think  of,  one  half  of  his  estate,  which  was 
particalarly  mentdoned,  was  to  devolve  to  the  ex- 
aeutors  for  ever ;  and  if  they  granted  me  ever 
■0  small  a  ftivour,  that  sum  was  to  be  equally 
ilvided  among  the  several  parishes  where  they 
lived,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Anr  person  would  have  t>een  surprised  to  have 
seen  bow  we  all  sat  staring  at  each  other ;  for 
though  it  was  signed  by  all  the  executors,  yet 
they  did  not  know  the  sabstance  of  it  till  it  was 
mibUclir  read,  excepting  the  chaplain ;  and  he, « 
I  mentioned  before,  had  told  me  the  codicil  had 
better  never  have  been  added. 

I  was  now  in  a  fine  dilemma ;  had  the  title  of 
a  countess,  witli  dOO/.,  nnd  nothing  else  to  sub- 
^  on,  but  a  very  good  wardrobe  of  clothes, 
wliich  were  not  lookeid  upon  by  ray  son  and  the  ex- 
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worth,  faideed,  man  than  tiehle  th«  shb  I  fend 
left  mo. 

I  immediately  rcnoved  tnm  the  Mgfagi,  mA 
left  them  to  burr  the  body  when  thiy  thsi^ 
proper,  and  reiwed  to  a  lodgiai  at  a  Drivsle 

itleman's  house,  about  a  aAe  ranthe  ll^pt 

was  now  resolved  to  find  out  Aa^,  being,  si  it 
were,  at  liberty ;  and  aooordinglv  wsnt  to  tki 
house  where  she  had  Hved,  and  findief  tbn 
empty,  inquired  for  her  among  the  Ddfbboin, 
who  gave  varioos  aooooats  of  what  bsd  beeena 
of  her;  but  one  of  them  bad  a  directisB  kft it 
his  house  where  she  mlgiit  be  found.  I  Ufnttt 
the  place  and  found  the  house  shut  vp^  ssd  iB 
the  windows  broken,  the  s^  taken  domi,  sad  the 
rails  and  benches  palled  from  before  tlis  door. 
I  was  quite  ashamed  to  ask  for  bo*  there,  for  it 
was  a  very  scandalous  neigbbosBliood,  and  lcoB> 
eluded  that  Amv  had  been  brooght  to  loir  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  kept  a  house  of  ill-fcsie,  asd 
was  either  run  away  heraelt  or  was  feraed  to  it 
bf  the  ofllcers  of  justice.  IWwever,  ss  wMj 
knew  me  here,  I  went  into  a  shop  to  haj  Mne  I 
trifles,  and  asked  who  had  Hved  In  tbe  oppodte 
house  (meaning  Amyls).  **  Really,  mMsi^'a^ 
the  woman,  **  I  do  m>t  well  know ;  bat  it  mi  • 
woman  who  kept  girls  for  geatloBBea ;  she  rnsiM 
in  thai  wickedness  for  aone  tJBia,tilligeBtle- 
man  was  robbed  thereof  his  mtehsBdadlBBBid 
ring,  on  whfeh  the  women  were  all  tskca  op  sid 
oommitted  to  the  house  of  oorreetien;  bsttte 
young  ones  are  now  at  Uberty,  and  keep  dbnt 
the  town.**—"  Prav,**  said  I,  •*  whst  my  bm 
become  of  the  old  beast  that  codd  be  thenm 
of  those  young  creaturea  ?"—.•*  Why,  I  do  sot 
well  know,"  says  she;  •^but  Ihaveh6sni,thstM 
all  her  goods  were  selxed  open,  she  wsi  test  to 
the  poor-house ;  but  it  aoon  after  appesiiiv  tbd 
she  had  the  French  diseaae  to  a  vWent  degree, 
was  removed  to  an  boapitnl  to  be  tsken  osie  e( 
but  I  believe  she  will  never  live  to  coses  oet; 
and  if  she  should  be  soibitunate,  the  BesilenaB 
that  was  robbed,  finding  that  she  was  thogoifcy 
person,  intends  to  proeecnte  her  to  the  stnort 
rigour  of  the  law. 

I  was  sadly  surprised  to  hoar  thisiteaeteref 
Amy ;  for  1  thought  whatever  house  ihe  wi^ 
keep,  that  the  high-day  of  her  bleed  ted  bees 
over ;  but  I  found  that  she  had  not  been  wiDing 
to  be  taken  for  an  old  woman,  theogfa  neir  ditf 
years  of  age ;  and  my  not  seeiag  or  besrisffron 
her  for  some  time  past  waa  a  oonfinsstion  or 
what  had  been  toU  me.  1  went  boeec  smOj  d^ 
jocted,  considering  bow  I  m%ht  beer  ^  her  i  J 
had  known  her  for  a  foithlbl  senraat  to  BM,iB«B 
my  bad  and  good  fortnna,  and  was  soiry  thit  il 
the  last  tatk  a  ndsenUeend  should  ovotika 
her,  though  she,  as  wdl  as  I,  deserved  It  setefu 
years  before. 

A  few  days  after,  I  went  pretty  near  tbe  pitM 
I  had  heard  she  was,  and  hired  n  PMT  miBtfto 

go  and  faiqulre  how  Amy  — — —  didi  sodwM- 
Uier  she  was  likely  to  do  wen.  Thswooaniv- 
tumed,  and  told  ma,  that  thimalroB.  sra» 
tress,  said,  the  person  I  enquired  after  dieda 
a  salivation  two  days  before,  and  wai  bwied  de 
last  night  in  the  ceraetarybelongingtothebo^itil- 
I  was  venr  sorry  to  hear  5  Atsf*  unhwjy 
and  miserable  doatli ;  for  when  she  eonw  ■* 
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into  my  service,  she  was  really  a  sober  girl,  very 
iritty  and  brisk,  but  neyer  impudent,  and  her 
aotions  in  general  were  good,  till  my  forcing  her, 
IS  it  were,  to  have  an  intrigue  with  the  jeweller. 
She  bad  also  lived  with  me  between  thirty  and 
brty  years,  in  the  several  stages  of  life  as  I  had 
passed  through ;  and,  as  I  had  done  nothing  but 
what  she  was  privy  to,  so  she  was  the  best  per- 
son in  the  universal  world  to  consult  with  and 
take  advice  from^  as  my  circumstances  now 
were. 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  much  chagrined, 
and  very  disconsolate ;  for,  as  I  had  for  several 
years  lived  at  the  pinnacle  of  splendour  and  satis- 
faction, it  was  a  prodigious  neart-break  to  me 
now  to  fall  from  upwai^  of  SfiOOl,  per  annum 
to  a  poor  500/.  principal. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  went  to  see  my  son,  the 
Earl  of  Wintselsheim  ;  he  received  me  in  a  very 
courteous  (though  far  from  a  dutiful)  manner ; 
we  talked  together  near  an  hour  upon  general 
things,  but  had  no  particular  discourse  about  my 
late  lord's  effects,  as  I  wanted  to  have.     Among 
other  things  he  told  me,  that  his  guardians  had 
advised  hinn  to  go  to  the  university  for  four  years 
longer,  when  he  would  come  of  age,  and  his 
estate  would  be  somewhat  repaired ;  to  which  he 
said  he  had  agreed :   and  ror  that  purpose,  all 
the  household  goods  and  equipages  were  to  be 
disposed  of  the  next  week,  and  the, servants  dis- 
missed.     I  immediately  asked,  if  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  father's 
will  if  I  took  Isabel  (who  had  been  my  waiting- 
maid  ever  since  I  came  from  England)  to  live 
with  me.     **  No,  my  lady,**  very  readily  replied 
be,  "  as  she  will  be  dismissed  from  me,  she  is 
certainly  at  liberty  and  full  freedom  to  do  for 
herself  as  soon  and  in  the  best  manner  she  pos- 
sibly can.'*    After  this  I  staid  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  him,  and  then  I  sent  for  Isabel,  to 
know  if  she  would  come  and  live  with  me  on  her 
dismission  from  her  lord's.     The  girl  readily  con- 
sented, for  I  had  always  been  a  good  mistress  to 
her ;  and  then  I  went  to  my  own  lodgings  in  my 
son*s  coach,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  to  carry  me  home. 

Isabel  came,  according  to  appointment,  about 
ten  days  after,  and  told  me  the  house  was  quite 
cleared  both  of  men  and  movables,  but  said,  her 
lord  (meaning  my  son)  was  not  gone  to  the  uni- 
versity as  yet,  but  was  at  one  of  his  guardian's 
houses,  where  he  would  stay  about  a  month,  and 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  visit  before  his  de- 
parture, which  he  did,  attended  by  my  late  chap- 
lain ;  and  I  being  in  handsome  lodgings,  received 
them  with  all  the  complaisance  and  love  as  was 
possible,  telling  them,  that  time  and  circum- 
stances having  greatly  varied  with  me,  whatever 
they  saw  amiss,  I  hoped  they  would  be  so  good 
as  to  look  over  it  at  that  time,  by  considering  the 
unhappy  situation  of  my  affairs. 

After  this  visit  was  over,  and  I  had  myself  and 
Isabel  to  provide  for,  handsome  lodgings  to  keep, 
(which  were  as  expensive  as  they  were  fine),  and 
nothing  but  my  principal  money  to  live  on,  ( I 
mean  what  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  at 
my  lord's  death, — for  I  had  not  been  paid  my 
600L  as  yet,)  I  could  not  manage  for  a  genteel 
maintenance  as  I  had  done  some  years  before.  I 
thought  of  divers  things  to  lay  my  small  sums  out 


to  advantage,  but  could  6x  on  nothing ;  for  it  always 
happens  that  when  people  have  but  a  trifle,  they 
are  very  dubious  in  the  disposal  of  it 

Having  been  long  resolving  in  my  mind,  I  at 
last  fixed  on  merchandize  as  the  most  genteel 
and  profitable  of  anything  else.  Accordingly,  I 
went  to  a  merchant  who  was  intimate  with  my 
late  lord,  and  letting  him  know  how  my  circum- 
stances were,  he  heartily  condoled  with  me,  and 
told  me  he  could  help  me  to  a  share  in  two  ships, 
one  was  going  a  trading  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Afirica,  and  the  other  a  privateering.  I  was  now 
in  a  dilemma,  and  was  willing  to  have  a  share  in 
the  trader,  but  was  dubious  of  being  concerned 
in  the  privateer  ;  for  I  had  heard  strongc  stories 
told  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  that  way  of 
business.  Nay,  I  had  been  told,  but  with  what 
certainty  I  cannot  aver  that  there  was  a  set  of  men 
who  took  upon  them  to  insure  ships,  and  as  they 
always  knew  to  what  port  they  are  bound,  notice 
was  sent  to  their  correspondent  abroad,  to  order 
out  their  privateers  on  the  coast  the  others  sailed, 
and  they  knowing  the  loading,  and  the  number 
of  hands  and  guns  were  on  board,  soon  made 
prizes  of  the  vessels,  and  the  profits  were  equally 
divided,  after  paying  what  was  paid  for  their  in- 
surance, among  them  all. 

However,  I  at  last  resolved,  by  the  merchant's 
advice,  to  have  a  share  in  the  trader,  and  the 
next  day  he  over-persuaded  me  to  have  a  share 
In  the  privateer  also.  But  that  I  may  not  lay 
out  my  money  before  I  have  it,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  I  went  to  the  executors 
and  received  my  500/.  at  an  hour's  notice,  and 
then  went  to  the  merchant's,  to  know  what  the 
shares  would  come  to,  and  being  told  1,600/.,  I 
was  resolved  to  raise  the  money ;  so  I  went  home, 
and,  with  my  maid  Isabel,  in  two  days'  time  dis- 
posed of  as  many  of  my  clothes  as  fetched  me 
near  1,100/.,  which,  joined  to  the  above  sum,  I 
carried  to  the  merchant's,  where  the  writings 
were  drawn,  signed,  scaled,  and  delivered  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  went  with 
me  for  that  purpose.  The  ships  were  near  ready 
for  sailing ;  the  trader  was  so  well  manned  and 
armed,  as  well  as  the  privateer,  that  the  partners 
would  not  consent  to  insure  them,  and  out  they 
both  sailed,  though  from  different  ports,  and  I 
depended  on  getting  a  good  estate  between 
them. 

When  I  was  about  this  last  ship,  a  letter  came 
from  the  count,  my  son,  full  of  tender  expressions 
of  his  duty  to  me,  in  which  I  was  informed,  that 
he  was  going  again  to  the  university  at  Paris, 
where  he  should  remain  four  years ;  after  that, 
he  intended  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
then  come  and  settle  at  the  Hague.  I  returned 
him  thanks  in  a  letter  for  his  compliment,  wished 
him  all  happiness,  and  a  safe  return  to  Holland, 
and  desired  that  he  would  write  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  that  I  might  hear  of  his  welfare,  which 
was  all  I  could  now  expect  of  him.  But  this 
was  the  last  time  I  heard  from  him,  or  he  from 
me. 

In  about  a  month's  time,  the  news  came  that 
the  privateer  (which  sailed  under  British  colours, 
and  was  divided  into  eight  shares,)  had  taken  a 
ship,  and  was  bringing  it  into  the  Texel,  but  thai 
it  accidentally  foundered,  and,  being  chained  to 
the  privateer,  had,  in  sinking,  like  to  have  lost 
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that  too.      Two  or  three  of  the  handi  got  on 
shore,  and  came  to  the  Hague ;  bat  how  terribly 
I  was  alarmed,  any  one  may  judge,  when  I  heard 
the  ship  the  privateer  had  was  the  Newfound- 
land, merchantman,  as  I  had  bought  two  shares  in 
out  of  four.  About  two  months  afUr,  news  was  cur- 
rent about  the  Hague,  of  a  privateer  or  merchant- 
man, one  of  them  of  the  town,  though  not  known 
which,  having  an  engagement  in  the  Medlterra. 
ncan,  in  which  action,  both  the  privateer  and 
trader  was  lost.     Soon  after,  their  names  were 
publicly  known,  and,  in  the  end,  my  partners  heard 
that  thev  were  our  ships,  and  unhappily  sailing 
under  false  colours,  (a  thing  often  practised  in 
the  time  of  war),  and  never  having  seen  each 
other,  had  at  meeting,  a  very  smart  engagement, 
each  fighting  for  life  and  honour,  till  two  unfor- 
tunate shoU,  one  of  them,  via.  the  privateer  was 
sunk  by  a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  the 
trader  unhappily  blown  up  by  a  ball  falling  in 
the  powder-room;  there  were  only  two  himds 
of  the  trader,  and  three  of  the  privateer  that 
escaped,  and  they  all  fortunately  met  at  one  of 
the  partner's  houses,  where  they  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  story,  and  to  me  a  fatal 
loss. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  I  had  no  money, 
and  but  few  clothes  left,  there  was  no  hope  of 
subsistence  ftt>m  my  ion  or  his  guardians,  they 
were  tied  down  to  be  spectators  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, without  affording  me  any  redress,  even  if 
they  would. 

Isabel,  thongh  I  was  now  reduced  to  the  last 
penny,  would  live  with  me  still,  and,  as  I  ob- 
served  before,  and  mav  now  repeat,  I  was  in  a 
pretty  situation  to  begin  the  world ;  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age,  friendless,  scanty  of  clothes, 
and  but  very  UtUe  money. 

I  proposed  to  Isabel  to  remove  fi'om  lodgings, 
and  retire  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  was  not  known, 
and  might  turn  myself  Into  some  little  way  of 
buriness,  and  work  for  that  bread  now,  which 
had  been  too  often  squandered  away  upon  very 
trifles.  And  upon  consideration,  I  found  myself 
in  a  worse  condition  than  I  thought,  for  1  had 
nothing  to  recommend  me  to  Heaven,  either  In 
works  or  thoughts ;  had  even  banished  ft'om  my 
mind  all  the  cardinal  and  moral  virtues,  and  had 
much  more  reason  to  hide  myself  ih>m  the  sight 
of  God,  if  possible,  than  I  had  to  leave  the 
Hague,  that  I  might  not  be  known  of  my  fellow 


creatures.  And  ftuiher  to  hasten  oor  renoviog 
to  Amsterdam,  I  reoolleetad  I  was  InvolTcdiB 
debt,  for  money  to  porehase  a  share  ia  lbs  New. 
foundland  trader,  which  was  kMt,  snd  mv  cradk 
tors  daily  threatened  me  with  an  arrest  to  Bike 
me  pay  them. 

I  soon  dischaitsed  my  lodgings,  and  went  with 
Isabel  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  ttiooght,  as  I  was 
advanced  in  years,  to  give  up  all  I  coaM  rdbe  is 
the  world,  and  on  the  sale  of  every  tUog  1  had, 
to  go  into  one  of  the  Proveniers'  Houses,  where  1 
should  be  settled  for  life;  but  as  I  oooldiwtpro. 
duce  money  enough  for  it,  I  tuned  it  into  i 
coffee-house  near  the  Stadt  Hous%  where  I 
might  have  done  wdl ;  but  as  soon  at  I  wu 
settled,  one  of  my  Hafoe  creditors  arrested  ne 
for  a  debt  of  75^.,  and  I  not  having  a  frieod  la  the 
worid  of  whom  to  raise  the  money,  wss,  ia  i 
shameful  condition,  carried  to  the  coomion  jaS. 
where  poor  Isabel  followed  me  with  showen  of 
tears,  and  left  me  inconsolable  for  my  gnat  mis' 
fortunes.  Here,  without  aone  very  unforeien 
accident,  I  shall  never  go  out  of  it  until  I  in 
carried  to  my  grave,  for  which  may  my  inacb  o(> 
fended  God  prepare  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Roxana,  bj 
Isabel  Johnson,  who  bad  been  her  wsHiog 
maid,  firom  the  time  she  was  thrown  into 
jail  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

After  my  lady,  u  it  was  my  duty  to  eaB  her. 
was  thrown  Into  jail  for  a  debt  she  was  unable 
to  pav,  she  gave  her  mind  wholly  up  to  devotion, 
whether  it  was  fVom  a  thorough  seme  of  her 
wretched  state,  or  any  other  reason  I  eoold 
never  learn  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  she  wu  i 
sincere  penitent,  and  In  every  action  bad  sll  the 
behaviour  of  a  Christian :  by  degrees  sll  the 
things  she  had  in  the  world  were  sold,  and  ihe 
bedpan  to  find  an  hiward  decay  npon  her  ipiriti 
In  this  interval  she  repeated  all  the  passsgei  of 
her  ill  spent  life  to  me,  and  thorooghfy  repented 
of  every  bad  action,  especially  the  little  raloe 
she  had  for  her  children,  which  were  honeitlT 
bom  and  bred.  And  having,  as  the  believed, 
made  her  peace  with  God,  die  died  with  mere 
grief,  on  the  2d  of  July  1743;  hi  the  dxty-flftb 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  decently  buried  by  me 
hi  the  churchyard  belonging  to  the  Lutbenni 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
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It  has  for  loine  ages  been  thought  ao  wonderful 
a  thing  to  aail  the  tour  or  circle  of  the  globe,  that 
when  a  man  has  done  this  mighty  feat  he  pre- 
leoUy  thinks  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  like  Sir 
Francis  Drake's.  So,  as  soon  as  men  have  acted 
the  lailor,  they  come  athore  and  write  books  of 
their  voyage,  not  only  to  make  a  great  noise  of 
what  they  have  done  themselves,  but,  pretending 
to  show  the  way  to  others  to  come  after  them, 
they  set  up  for  teadiers  and  chart-makers  to  poa- 
terity.  Though  most  of  them  have  had  this  mis* 
fortune,  that  whatever  success  they  have  had  in 
the  voyage,  they  have  had  very  little  in  the  rehi^ 
tion,  except  it  be  to  tell  us  that  a  seaman,  when 
he  comes  to  the  press,  it  pretty  much  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, and  a  very  good  uulor  may  make  but  a  very 
indifferent  author. 

1  do  not  in  this  lessen  the  merit  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  made  such  a  long  voyage  as 
that  round  the  globe ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to 
ny,  as  the  way  is  now  a  common  road,  the  rei^ 
ion  of  it  thorougblv  known,  and  the  occasion  of 
it  more  frequent  than  in  former  times ;  so  the 
world  has  done  wondering  at  it ;  we  no  more  look 
upon  it  as  a  mighty  thing,  a  strange  and  never 
heard  of  undertaking ;  this  cannot  be  now  ex- 
pected of  us,  the  thing  is  made  familiar,  every 
ordinary  sailor  is  able  to  do  it,  if  his  merchants 
are  but  qualified  to  ftimish  him  for  so  long  a 
voyage ;  and  he  that  can  carry  a  ship  to  Lis- 
bon, may  with  the  same  ease  earry  it  round  the 
world. 

Some  tell  us,  it  is  enough  to  wonder  at  a  thing 
nine  days,  one  would  reasonably  then  conclude 
that  it  is  enough  that  sailing  round  the  world  has 
been  wondered  at  above  a  hundred  years :  I  shall 
therefore  let  the  reader  know,  that  it  is  not  the 
rarity  of  going  round  the  world  that  has  occa- 
sioned this  publication,  but  if  some  incidents  have 
happened  in  such  a  voyage,  as  either  have  not 
happened  to  others,  or  as  no  other  people,  though 
performing  the  same  voyage,  have  taken  notice  of, 
then  thia  account  may  be  worth  publishing, 
though  the  thins,  vis.  The  voyage  round  the 
world,  be  in  itself  of  no  value. 

It  U  to  be  observed  of  the  several  navigators 
whose  voyages  round  the  world  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  diverted  us 
with  that  variety  which  a  circle  of  that  length 
must  needs  oflTer.  We  have  very  little  account 
of  their  landings,  their  diversions,  the  accidents 
which  happened  to  them,  or  to  others  bv  their 


means ;  the  stories  of  their  engagements,  when 
they  have  had  any  scuffle  either  with  natives  or 
European  enemies,  are  told  superficially  and  by 
halves ;  the  storms  and  difficulties  at  sea  or  on 
shore  have  nowhere  a  full  relation  ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  accounts  are  generally  filled  up  with 
directions  for  sailors  coming  that  way,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land,  the  depth  of  the  channels,  en- 
trances, and  bars,  at  the  several  ports,  anchorage 
in  the  bays  and  creeks,  and  the  like  things,  use- 
ful indeed  for  seamen  going  thither  again,  and 
how  few  are  they  ?  but  not  at  all  to  the  purpose 
when  we  come  expecting  to  find  the  history  of 
the  voyage. 

Another  sort  of  these  writers  have  just  given 
us  their  long  journals,  tedious  accounts  of 
their  log  work,  how  many  leagues  they  sailed 
every  day ;  where  they  had  the  winds,  when  it 
blew  hard,  and  when  softly ;  what  latitude  In 
every  observation,  what  meridiim  distance,  and 
what  variation  of  the  compass.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  Sir  John  Narbrough's  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  adorned  with  I  know  not  how  many 
charts  of  the  famous  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  place 
only  now  iamous  for  showing  the  ignorance  of  Sir 
John  Narbrough,  and  a  great  many  wise  gentle- 
men before  him,  and  for  being  a  passage  they 
had  no  need  to  have  troubled  themselves  with, 
and  which  nobody  will  ever  go  through  any 
more. 

Such  also  are  the  voyages  of  Captain  John 
Wood  to  Nova  Zembla,  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  King  Charles  IPs  time,  and  Martin  For- 
bisher  to  the  North  West  Passages,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time;  all  which  are  indeed  full  of 
their  own  journals,  and  the  incidents  of  sailing, 
but  have  little  or  nothing  of  story  in  them  for 
the  use  of  such  readers  who  never  intend  to  go 
to  sea,  and  yet  such  readers  may  desire  to  hear 
how  it  has  fared  with  those  that  have,  and  how 
affairs  stand  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  when  I  first  set  out  upon  a 
cruising  and  trading  voyage  to  the  east,  and  re- 
solved to  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  the 
advantages  of  trade  or  the  hopes  of  purchase 
should  gtiide  us.  I  also  resolv<^  to  take  such 
exact  notice  of  everything  that  passed  within  my 
reach,  that  I  should  be  able,  if  I  lived  to  come 
home,  to  give  an  account  of  my  voyage,  differing 
from  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  before,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  observations,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  relating  them:  and  as  this  is  perfectly  new  in 
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its  form,  so  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  wl\  be  agree- 
able in  the  particulars,  seeing  either  no  voyage 
ever  made  before  had  such  variety  of  incidents 
happening  in  it,  so  useful  and  so  diverting,  or  no 
person  that  sailed  on  those  voyages  has  thought 
fit  to  publish  them  after  this  manner. 

Having  been  fitted  out  in  the  river  of  Thames 
so  lately  as  the  year  1718^  and  on  a  design  per- 
haps not  very  consistent  with  the  measures  taking 
at  that  time  for  the  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
I  must  be  obliged  to  own  I  was  at  first  obliged 
to  act  not  in  my  own  name,  but  to  put  in  a  French 
commander  into  the  ship,  for  the  reasons  which 
follow,  and  which  those  who  understand  the 
manner  of  trade  upon  closing  the  late  war,  I 
mean  the  trade  with  Spain,  will  easily  allow  to 
be  ju»t  and  well  grounded. 

During  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  confederates  on  one  side,  and  the  united 
crowns  of  Prance  and  Spain  on  the  other  side,  we 
til  know  the  French  had  a  free  trade  into  the 
South  Seas ;  a  trade  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  the  greatest  degree,  that  any 
particular  commerce  has  been  canned  on  in  the 
world  for  many  ages  past ;  insomuch  that  we 
found  the  return  of  silver  that  came  back  to 
Prsnce  by  those  ships,  was  not  only  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  merchants  of  St  Malo,  Roehelle,  and 
other  ports  in  France,  some  of  whom  we  saw  get 
immense  estates  In  a  few  years,  even  to  a  million 
sterling  a  man.  But  it  was  evident  the  king  of 
France  himself  was  enabled,  by  the  circulation  of 
so  much  bullion  through  his  mints,  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  very  great  advantage. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  this  war,  when  some 
merchants  of  London  looking  witii  envy  on  the 
succss  of  that  trade,  and  how  the  Freuch,  not- 
withstanding the  peace,  would  apparently  carr}* 
it  on,  for  some  years  at  least,  to  mfinite  advan- 
tage, began  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  come  in  for  a  snack  with  France,  as 
they  were  allied  to  Spain,  and  yet  go  abroad  in 
the  nature  of  a  private  cruiser. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  it  was  thought  proper  In 
the  first  place  to  get  a  share,  if  possible,  in  a  new 
design  of  an  East  India  trade  in  Flanders,  just 
then  intended  to  be  set  up  by  some  British  mer- 
chants, by  the  assistance  of  an  imperial  charter, 
or,  at  least,  under  colour  of  it ;  and  so  we  might 
go  to  sea  in  a  threefold  capacity,  to  be  made  use 
of  as  occasion  might  present :  vis.  when  on  the 
coast  of  New  Sp^n  we  sought  to  trade  we  were 
Frenchmen,  had  a  French  captain,  and  a  suffl- 
dent  number  of  French  seamen,  and  Flemish  or 
Walloon  seamen,  who  spoke  FKnch,  so  to  ap- 
pear on  all  proper  occadona.  When  at  sea  we 
net  with  any  Spanish  ship  worth  oor  whOe,  we 
were  English  cruisers,  had  letters  of  marque  from 
England,  had  no  aecount  of  the  peaee,  and  were 
fitted  for  the  attack.  And  when  in  the  East 
Indies  we  had  occasion  to  trade,  either  at  the 
English  or  Dutch  settlements,  we  should  have 
imperial  colours,  and  two  Flemish  merchants,  at 
least  in  appearance,  to  transact  everything  as  we 
ibund  occasion.  However,  this  last  part  of  our 
project  Hilled  ns,  that  aflUr  not  bdng  fully 
ripe. 

As  this  myttefloui  equipment  may  be  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  and  perhaps  to  some  inqui- 
ries, I  shall  for  the  present  eonceal  my  name. 


and  that  of  the  ship  also.  By  inquiries  I  mean 
inauiries  of  private  persons  coneerned ;  f»r  as  to 
public  inauiries,  we  have  no  nnoasiness,  having 
acted  nothing  In  oootradiction  to  the  rulea  and 
laws  of  our  country ;  but  I  say,  as  to  private 
persons,  it  is  thought  fit  to  prevent  their  inanirieSk 
to  which  end  the  captaha,  in  wfaoae  name  I  write 
this,  gives  me  leave  to  make  use  of  his  name,  and 
conceal  my  own. 

The  ship  sailed  from  the  river  the  90th  of  De- 
cember, 1713,  and  went  directly  over  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  lying  at  andx>r  in  Newport 
Pitts,  as  they  are  called,  where  we  took  In  our 
French  Captain  Jeaa  Michael  Miriotte.  whe^ 
with  thirty-two  FVeneh  seamen,  came  on  board 
us  in  a  large  snow  from  Dunkirk,  bringing  with 
them  one  hupdred  and  twenty-two  small  andion 
or  rundleta  of  brandy,  and  some  hampers  and 
casks  of  French  wine,  in  wickered  bottles.  While 
we  were  here  we  lay  under  English  coloora, 
with  pendants  flying,  our  ship  being  upwards  of 
five  nundred  tons,  and  had  forty- six  niu 
mounted,  manned  with  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
six  men.  We  took  the  more  men  on  board, 
because  we  resolved,  as  ooeasfon  abouM  preseDt, 
to  fit  ourselves  with  another  ship,  which  we  dU 
not  question  we  should  meet  with  in  the  Sooth 
Seas. 

We  had  also  a  third  des%n  hi  9Qr 
though  it  may  be  esteemed  an  accident  to 
rest,  vis.  we  were  received  to  make 
tempts  lor  new  discoveries,  as  oppoctnnity  of. 
fered;  and  we  had  two  persons  on  board  who 
were  exceedingly  well  qualified  Ibr  our  directioii 
in  this  part,  all  which  was  derived  torn  the  Ibl- 
lowing  occasion ; 

The  person  who  was  prindpally  coDceraed  Id 
the  adventure  was  a  nsaa  not  only  of  met 
wealth,  but  of  great  worth ;  he  waa  peitleuariy 
addicted  to  what  we  call  new  diseeveriea,  and  it 
was  indeed  upon  Us  genlna  to.  such  things  thnC 
the  first  thought  of  the  voyage  waa  fjoadad. 
This  gentleman  toM  ua  that  he  had  already  sent 
one  diip,  fully  equipped  and  (nrnlshed,  for  a 


attempt  upon  the  nofth-weit  or  north-east  naa- 
sages,  which  had  been  to  often  hi  vain  tried  by 
former  navigators ;  and  that  he  did  net  eneaiiasi 
the  success,  because  he  had  dfrected  Ihem  by 
new  measures,  and  to  steer  a  course  th«k  ww 
never  attempted  yet ;  and  hk  dedgn  in  our  wvf^ 
age  was  to  make  like  discoveries  towards  the 
South  Pcle ;  where,  aa  he  said,  and  gave  oe  very 
good  reasons  for  it,  he  did  not  doubt  hot  we 
might  discover  even  to  the  Me  Hsdl^  and  tad 
out  new  worlds  and  new  seas,  which  had  never 
been  heard  of  before. 

With  these  designs  this  gentleman  came  Into 
the  other  part  of  our  prefect,  and  contifteted 
the  more  largely,  and  with  the  more  freedom,  to 
the  whole,  upon  that  account ;  in  partleular,  aH 
the  needfol  preparations  for  such  discoverise 
irtera  made  wholly  at  his  expense,  which  I  take 
notice  of  here,  as  being  moat  proper  la  the 
beginning  of  our  story,  and  that  the  reader  may 
the  leu  wonder  at  the  odd  way  we  took  to  per- 
form  a  voTage  which  aaiglit  with  nndi  mare 
ease  have  been  done  by  &e  useal  and  ordlBBry 
way. 

We  sailed  from  the  coait  of  Flandere  the  ae- 
cond  of  January,  and  withoet  any 
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iaoident  made  the  ooftst  of  GaUowav  in  Ireland 
the  tenth,  where  we  staid  and  took  in  a  very 
extraordinary  storo  of  provisions,  three  times  as 
much  as  usual ;  the  beef  being  also  well  pickled 
or  doubled  packed,  that  we  might  have  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  for  the  length  of  our  voyage,  re- 
lolviog  also  to  spare  it  as  much  as  possible. 

WeiMd a  very  rich  cargo  on  board,  consisting 
of  all  sorts  of  British  manufocture  suitable  for 
the  Spanish  trade  in  their  West  Indies ;  and  as 
wo  aimed  at  nothing  of  trade  till  we  came  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  we  sailed  directly  for  the  Canary 
Islands ;  having  not  fully  resolved  whether  we 
would  make  our  voyage  to  the  South  seas  first, 
aad  so  round  the  ^cbe  by  the  East  Indies,  as 
has  been  the  ordinary  way,  or  whether  we  would 
go  first  by  the  Bast  Indies,  and  upon  the  disco- 
veries we  were  directed  to,  and  then  cross  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, as  was  at  last  resolved. 

We  made  the  Canaries  the  eleventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  ooming  to  an  anchor  there  to  take  in 
soma  treth  water,  we  put  out  Frenoh  colours, 
and  sent  our  boat  on  shore,  with  a  French  boat- 
swain and  all  French  seamen,  to  buy  what  we 
wanted*  They  brought  us  on  board  five  butts  or 
pipes  of  wine  and  some  provisions,  and  having 
filled  our  water,  we  set  sail  again  the  thirteenth. 
In  this  time  we  called  a  council  among  ourselvef 
by  which  war  we  should  go,  as  above. 

I  ooofesf  I  was  for  going  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

epe  first,  and  so  to  the  East  Indies,  then  keep- 
to  the  south  of  Java,  go  away  to  the  Moluc 
cat,  where  I  made  no  doubt  to  make  some  pur- 
chase  among  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands,  and  so  go 
away  to  the  Philippines ;  but  the  whole  ship's 
company,  I  mean  of  officers,  w^re  against  me  in 
this  scheme,  although  I  told  them  plainly  that 
the  discoveries  which  would  be  made  in  such  a 
voyase  as  that  were  the  principal  reasons  why 
our  enief  owner  embarked  In  the  adventure,  and 
that  we  ought  to  r^ard  the  end  and  design  of 
our  voyage ;  that  it  would  certainly  in  the  close 
of  things  amount  to  the  same,  as  to  trade,  as 
if  we  went  the  usual  way,  seeing  the  places  we 
were  to  go  to  were  the  same  one  way  as  the 
other,  and  it  was  only  putting  the  Question  which 
we  ibould  go  to  first ;  that  all  the  navigators 
on  such  vovages  as  these  went  by  the  South  seas 
first,  which  would  be  no  honour  to  us  at  all ; 
but  if  we  went  by  the  East  Indies  first,  we  should 
be  the  first  that  ever  went  such  a  voyage,  and 
that  we  might  make  many  useful  discoveries  and 
experiments  in  trving  that  course ;  that  it  would 
be  worth  our  wnile,  not  only  to  go  that  way, 
but  to  have  all  the  worid  take  notice  of  it,  and 
of  us  Ibr  U. 

I  used  a  great  many  arguments  of  the  like  na- 
ture, but  Uiey  answered  me  most  eflbctually, 
with  laying  before  me  the  difficulties  of  the  vov- 
age,  and  the  contrary  methods  of  trade,  whicn, 
in  a  word,  made  the  going  that  way  impractica- 
ble :  First,  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage  over  the 
rast  ocean  called  the  Pacific  sea,  or  South  sea, 
which,  if  we  kept  a  southern  latitude,  and  took 
the  vsiriable  winds  as  we  should  find  them,  as  I 
proposed  to  do,  might  very  well  be  a  voyage  of 
six  or  eight  months,  without  any  sisht  of  land,  or 
supply  m  provisions  or  water,  which  was  into- 
that,  as  to  trade,  it  was  preposterous. 


supply  c 
lerwle ; 


and  just  setting  the  voyage  with  the  bottom  up- 
ward; for,  as  we  were  luden  with  goods,  mid 
bad  no  money,  our  first  business  was  to  go  to  tlie 
South  seas,  where  our  goods  were  wanted,  and 
would  sell  for  money,  and  then  to  the  East  1  n- 
dies,  where  our  monev  would  be  wanting,  to  buy 
other  goods  to  carrv  home,  and  not  to  go  to  the 
East  Indies  first,  where  our  goods  would  not  sell, 
and  where  we  could  buy  no  other  for  want  of 
monev. 

This  was  so  strong  a  way  of  reasoning  that 
they  were  all  against  me,  as  well  French  as  Eng- 
lish, and  even  the  two  agents  for  discoveries  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  and  so  we  resolved  to  stand  away 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  thence 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  then  into  the  South  seas ;  and  if  we 
met  with  anything  that  was  Spanbh  by  the  way, 
we  resolved  to  make  prize  of  it,  as  in  a  time  of 
war. 

Accordingly  we  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  in 
about  twenty-six  days,  from  the  Canary  islands, 
and  went  on  shore  at  Cape  St  Augustine  for 
fi'esh  water,  afterwards  we  put  into  the  Buy  of 
All  Saints,  got  some  fresh  provisions  there,  and 
about  a  hundred  very  good  hogs,  some  of 
which  we  killed  and  pickled  up  their  flesh,  and 
carried  the  rest  on  board  alive,  having  taken  on 
board  a  great  quantity  of  roots  and  maize,  or  In- 
dian com,  for  their  food,  which  they  thrived  on 
very  well 

It  was  the  last  of  March  when  we  came  to  the 
Bay,  and  having  stayed  there  fourteen  days  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  all  things  we  wanted,  we 
got  intelligence  there  that  there  were  three  ships 
at  the  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata, 
which  were  preparing  to  go  for  Europe,  and  that 
thev  expected  two  Spanish  men-of-war  to  be 
thJrxionvoy,  because  of  the  Portuguese  men-of- 
war  which  were  in  Braxil,  to  convoy  the  Brazil 
fleet 

Their  having  two  Spanish  men-of-war  with 
them  for  their  convoy  took  away  a  great  deal 
from  the  joy  we  had  entertained  at  the  news  of 
their  being  there,  and  we  began  to  think  we 
should  make  little  or  nothing  of  it :  however,  we 
resolved  to  see  the  utmost  of  it,  and  particu- 
lariy  if  our  double  appearance  would  not  now 
stand  us  in  some  stead. 

Accordingly  we  went  away  for  the  river  of 
Plate,  and,  as  usual,  spreading  French  colours, 
we  went  boldly  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  in 
our  boat,  manned  with  Frenchmen,  pretending 
to  be  homeward  bound  from  the  South  seas,  and 
in  want  of  provisions.  The  Spaniards  received 
us  with  civility  enough,  and  granted  us  such  pro- 
visions as  we  wanted ;  and  here  we  found,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  any  Spanish  man-of-war  there ;  but  they  said 
they  expected  x)ne,  and  the  governor  there  for 
the  King  of  Spain  asked  our  French  officer  if  we 
would  take  one  of  their  ships  under  our  convoy  ; 
Monsieur  Mirlotte  answered  him  warily,  that  his 
ship  was  deep  laden  and  foul,  and  he  could  not 
undertake  anything,  but  if  they  would  keep  him 
company,  he  would  do  them  what  service  he 
could ;  but  that,  also,  as  they  were  a  rich  ship, 
they  did  not  design  to  go  directly  to  France, 
but  to  Martlnico,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
with  some  French  men-of-war  to  convoy  them 
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Aome.  This  answer  was  so  well  inana|^,  though 
therA  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  that  one 
of  the  three  ships,  for  the  other  two  were  not 
ready,  resolved  to  come  away  with  us,  and,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  tiftm,  they  did  so. 

To  be  short,  we  took  the  innocent  Spaniard 
into  our  convoy,  and  safledaway  to  the  north- 
ward with  them,  but  were  not  far  at  sea  before 
we  let  them  know  what  circumstances  they  were 
in,  by  the  following  method : — We  were  about 
half  a  league  ahead  of  them,  when  our  captain, 
bringing  too  and  hauling  up  our  courses,  made  a 
signal  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  captain  to  come 
on  board,  which  he  very  readily  did.  As  soon 
as  he  was  on  board  our  captain  let  him  know  that 
he  was  our  prisoner,  and  all  his  men,  and  imme- 
diately manning  their  boat  with  thirty  of  our 
own  men,  we  sent  them  on  board  their  ship  to 
take  possession  of  her,  but  ordered  them  that  they 
should  behave  civilly  to  the  men  on  board,  and 
plunder  nothing,  for  we  made  a  promise  to  the 
Spanish  captain  that  his  ship  should  not  be  plun- 
dered,  upon  condition  he  would  give  us  a  just 
account  of  his  lading,  and  deliver  peaceably  to 
us  what  riches  he  had  on  board ;  then  we  also 
Agreed  that  we  would  restore  him  his  ship,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  found  was  chiefly  laden  with 
hides,  things  of  no  value  to  us,  and  that  the  ship 
also  was  an  old  vessel,  strong,  but  often  doubled, 
and  therefore  a  very  heavy  sailer,  and  conse- 
quently not  at  all  fit  for  our  purpose,  thou^  we 
greatly  wanted  a  ship  to  take  along  with  us.  we 
having  both  too  many  men  and  being  too  fiill  of 
goods,  as  I  have  said  above. 

The  Spanish  captain,  though  surprised  with 
the  stratagem  that  had  brought  him  thus  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  greatly  enraged  in 
his  mind  at  being  circumvented,  and  trepanned 
out  of  his  ship,  yet  showed  a  great  presence  of 
mind  under  his  misfortune ;  and,  as  i  verily  be- 
lieve, he  would  have  fought  us  very  bravely  if  we 
had  let  him  know  fairly  what  we  were,  so  he  did 
not  at  all  appear  dejected  at  his  disaster,  but 
capitulated  with  us  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
sword  in  hand  ;  and  one  time  when  our  captain 
and  he  could  not  agree,  and  the  Spanish  captain 
was  a  little  threatened,  he  |prew  warm ;  told  the 
captain  that  he  might  be  in  used,  being  in  his 
hands,  but  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  suffer  what- 
ever  his  ill  fortune  had  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
would  not,  for  fear  of  ill  usage,  yield  to  base  con- 
ditions ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  he 
(our  captain)  was  so  too,  he  demanded  to  be  put 
on  board  his  own  ship  again,  and  he  should  see 
he  knew  how  to  behave  himselt  Our  captain 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  hfan  he  was  not  afraid  to 
put  him  on  board  his  own  diip  and  fight  for  her 
dgain,  and  that  if  he  did  so  he  was  sure  he  could 
not  escape  him  ;  the  Spanish  captain  smiled  too, 
and  told  him  he  should  see  (if  he  did)  that  he 
knew  the  way  to  heaven  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  any  other  road,  and  that  men  of 
courage  were  never  at  a  loss  to  conquer  their 
enemy  one  way  or  other,  intimating  that  he  would 
sink  by  his  side  rather  than  be  taken,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  be  but  a  very  indifferent 
prize  to  him  if  he  was  conquered. 

However,  we  came  to  better  terms  with  him 
afterward  ;  and,  in  short,  having  taken  on  board 
all  the  silver,  which  was  about  §00,000  pieces  of 


eight,  and  whatever  else  we  met  with  that  wai 
valuable,  among  the  rest  his  ammnoition  and  six 
brass  guns,  we  performed  conditions  and  sent 
him  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  again  with  his  ship 
to  let  the  other  Spanish  «*«f^»»««  know  what 
scouring  they  had  escaped. 

We  got  a  good  booty  here,  indeed,  hot  were 
disappointed  of  a  ship ;  however,  we  were  not  so 
sensible  of  that  disappcrintment  now  as  we  wf  re 
allerwards ;  for,  as  we  depended  upon  going  to 
the  South  Seas,  we  made  no  doubt  of  meeting 
with  vessels  enough  for  our  purpose ;  what  fol- 
lowed, we  shall  soon  see. 

We  had  done  our  work  here,  and  had  neither 
any  occasion  or  any  desire  to  lie  any  longer  on 
this  coast,  where  the  climate  was  bad  and  the 
weather  exceedingly  hot,  and  where  our  men  be. 
gan  to  be  yery  uneasy,  being  crowded  together 
so  dose  an  in  one  ship,  so  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  south. 

We  met  with  some  stormy  weather  In  these 
seas,  and  particulariy  a  norui-west  blast,  which 
carried  us  for  eleven  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  grest 
way  off  to  sea ;  but  as  we  had  ae«-room  enough, 
and  a  stout  stronsr-bollt  ship  under  ns,  perfectij 
well  prepared,  ti|^t  and  firm,  we  made  light  of 
the  storms  we  met  with,  and  soon  came  into  oar 
voyage's  way  again ;  so  that  about  the  4th  of 
May  we  made  land  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees 
12  minutes  south. 

We  put  in  here  for  firesh  water,  and  finding 
nothing  of  the  land  marked  in  our  charts,  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  place,  but  coming  to  an  an- 
chor about  a  league  from  the  shore,  our  boat  went 
in  quest  of  a  good  watering-place ;  in  pursuit  of 
this  they  went  up  a  creek  about  two  luq^es 
more,  where  they  found  good  water,  and  filled 
some  casks,  and  so  came  on  board  to  make  their 
report. 

The  next  day  we  came  Into  the  creek*cnioath, 
where  we  found  six  to  eight  fathom  water  within 
cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  found  fr^  water 
enough,  but  no  people  or  cattle,  though  sn  ex- 
cellent country  for  both. 

Of  this  country  I  made  many  observatloiu, 
suitable  to  the  design  and  desire  of  our  Ingenions 
employer  and  owner,  and  which  are  one  end  of 
publishing  this  voyage.  I  shall  mention  only  one 
oere,  because  I  shall  come  to  apeak  of  it  agaia  on 
another  occasion  more  largely.  My  observatioo 
here  Is  as  follows  :— 

An  observation  concerning  the  toil  and  cUmate 
of  the  continent  of  America*  south  of  the 
River  de  la  Plata,  and  how  suitable  to  the 
genius,  the  constitution,  and  the  manner  of 
living  of  Englishmen,  and  consequently  of 
an  English  colony. 

The  particular  spot  which  I  observe  upon  is 
that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  which  lies 
on  the  shore  of  the  North  Seas,  as  they  are 
called,  though  falsely,  for  they  are  more  properly 
the  East  Seas,  being  extended  along  the  east 
shores  of  Sooth  America.  The  hudlies oo  the 
same  east  sides  of  America,  extended  north  and 
south  from  Costa  Deserta,  in  42  degrees,  to  Port 
St  Julian,  in  49  and  a  half  degrees,  being  almost 
500  miles  in  length,  full  of  very  good  Iw-boun, 
and  some  navigable  rivers;  the  land  is  a  plain 
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for  several  scoret  of  miles  within  the  shore,  with 
several  little  rising  hills,  but  nowhere  moun. 
taiDous  or  stony,  well  adapted  for  enclosing, 
feeding,  and  grazing;  cattle ;  also  for  com,  all 
sorts  of  which  would  certainly  not  only  grow, 
but  thrire  very  well  here,  etpeckJlj  wheat,  rye, 
peas,  and  barley,  things  which  would  soon  be 
improved  by  Englishmen,  to  the  making  the 
country  rich  and  populous,  the  raising  g^at 
quantities  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  cattle  in  pro- 
portion. The  trade  which  I  propose  for  the 
consumption  of  all  the  produce,  and  the  place 
whither  to  be  carried,  I  refer  to  speak  of  by 
itse)(  in  the  ftirther  pursuit  of  this  work. 

I  return  now  to  the  pursuit  of  our  voyage. 
We  put  to  sea  again  the  tenth  of  May,  with  fair 
weather  and  a  fair  wind,  though  a  season  of  the 
year,  it  is  true,  when  we  might  have  reason  to 
expect  some  storms,  being  what  we  might  call 
the  depth  of  their  winter.  However,  the  winds 
held  northerly,  which  there  are  to  be  esteemed 
the  warm  winds*  and  bringing  mild  weather;  and 
so  they  did,  till  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  fifty 
degrees,  when  we  had  strong  winds  and  squally 
weather,  with  much  snow  and  cold,  from  the 
S.  W.  and  &  W.  by  W.,  which  blowing  very 
hard,  we  put  back  to  Port  St  Julian,  where  we 
were  not  able  to  stir  for  some  time. 

We  weighed  again  the  29th,  and  stood  south 
again,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
^ll&n,  a  strait  fiunous  for  many  years  for 
being  thought  to  be  the  only  passage  out  of  the 
North  Seas  into  the  South  Seas,  and  therefore, 
I  say,  famous  some  ages,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
covery of  it  by  Magellan,  a  Spanish  captain,  but 
of  such  significance,  that  for  many  years  it  was 
counted  a  great  exploit  to  pass  this  strait,  and 
few  have  ever  done  it  of  our  nation  but  that  they 
have  thought  fit  to  tell  the  world  of  it,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary  business,  fit  to  be  made  public,  as  an 
',  honour  to  their  names.  Nay,  King  Charles  the 
Second  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  Sir  John 
Narbrough  on  purpose  to  pass  and  take  an  exact 
survey  of  this  strait,  and  the  map  or  plan  of  it 
has  been  published  by  Sir  John  himself,  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  useful  thing. 

Such  a  mighty  and  valuable  thing  also  was  the 
passing  this  strait,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
going  through  it  gave  birth  to  that  fiimous  old 
wives*  saying,  viz.,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  shot 
the  gulf,  a  saying  that  was  current  in  England 
for  many  years,  I  believe  near  a  hundred  after  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  gone  his  long  journey  of  all, 
as  if  there  had  been  but  one  gulf  in  the  world, 
and  that  passing  it  had  been  a  wonder  next  to 
that  of  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean  stable. 

Of  this  famous  place  1  could  not  but  observe 
on  this  occasion,  that  as  ignorance  gave  it  its 
Rrst  iame,  and  made  it  for  so  many  ages  the  most 
eminent  part  of  the  globe,  as  it  was  the  only 
passage  by  which  the  whole  world  could  be  sur- 
rounded, and  that  it  was  every  man*s  honour  that 
had  passed  it  as  above ;  so  now  it  has  come  to 
the  full  end  or  period  of  its  fame,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  the  honour  to  havo  nny 
ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  go  through  it  more,  while 
the  world  remains,  unless  (which  is  very  im- 
probable) that  part  of  the  world  should  come  to 
be  fully  inhabited.  I  know  some  are  of  opinion 
that  before  the  full  period  of  the  earth's  existence 


all  the  remotest  and  most  barren  parts  of  it  shall 
be  peopled;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  such  a 
notion,  but  many  reasons  which  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  impracticable,  and  indeed  impos- 
sible, unless  it  sboidd  please  God  to  alter  the 
situation  of  the  globe,  as  it  respects  the  sun,  and 
place  it  in  a  direct,  as  it  now  moves  in  an  oblique 
position;  or  that  a  new  species  of  mankind 
should  be  produced,  who  might  be  as  well  quali- 
fled  to  live  in  the  frozen  zone  as  we  are  in  the 
temperate,  and  upon  whom  the  extremity  of  cold 
could  have  no  power.  I  say,  as  there  are  several 
parts  of  the  globe  where  tms  would  be  impracti- 
cable, I  shall  say  no  more  than  this,  that  I  think 
it  is  a  groundless  suggestion. 

But  to  return  to  our  voyage.  We  passed  by 
the  mouth  of  this  famous  strait  De  Magellan, 
and  those  others  which  were  passed  through  by 
Le  Mairc,  the  Dutchman,  afterwards,  and  keep- 
ing  an  otBng  of  six  or  seven  leagues,  went  away 
south,  tin  we  came  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-eight, 
when  we  would,  as  we  had  tried  three  days  be- 
fore, have  stretched  away  south-west,  to  have 
got  hito  the  South  Seas,  but  a  strong  gale  of 
wfaid  took  us  at  W.  N.  W.,  and  though  we  could 
(lying  near  to  it)  stretch  away  to  the  southward, 
yet,  as  it  over-blowed,  we  could  make  no  west- 
ward way ;  and  though  we  had  under  us  an  ex- 
cellent strong-built  vessel,  that  valued  not  the 
waves,  and  made  very  good  work  of  it,  yet  we 
went  away  to  leeward  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do, 
and  lost  ground  amain.  We  held  it  out,  how- 
ever, the  weather  being  clear,  but  excessive  cold, 
till  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  sixty, 
four. 

We  called  our  council  several  times,  to  con- 
sider what  we  should  do,  for  we  did  but  drive  to 
leeward ;  the  longer  we  strove  with  it,  the  gale 
held  still,  and  to  our  apprehensions,  it  was  set  in, 
blowing  like  a  kind  of  monsoon,  or  trade  wind, 
though  in  these  latitudes  I  know  there  is  no  such 
thing,  properly  called,  as  a  trade  wind. 

We  tried  (the  wind  abating)  to  beat  up  again 
to  the  north,  and  we  did  so,  but  it  was  by  running 
a  great  way  to  the  east ;  and  once,  I  believe,  we 
were  in  the  latitude  of  St  Helena,  though  so  far 
south,  but  it  cost  us  infinite  labour,  and  near  six 
weeks'  time ;  at  length  we  made  the  coast,  and 
arrived  again  at  the  port  of  St  Julian  the  20th  of 
June,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  depth  of  their 
winter. 

Here  we  resolved  to  lay  up  for  the  winter,  and 
not  attempt  to  go  so  far  south  again  at  that  time 
of  year ;  but  our  eager  desire  of  pursuing  our 
voyage  prevailed,  and  we  put  out  to  sea  again, 
having  taken  in  fresh  provisions,  such  as  are  to 
be  had  there,  that  is  to  say,  seals,  penguins,  and 
such  like  trade,  and  with  this  recruit  we  put  to 
sea,  I  say,  a  second  time. 

We  had  this  time  worse  luck  than  we  had 
before,  for  the  wind  setting  in  at  south-west, 
blew  a  storm,  and  drove  us  with  such  force 
away  to  sea  eastward,  that  we  were  never  able 
to  make  any  way  to  the  southward  at  all,  but 
were  carried  away  with  a  continued  storm  of 
wind,  from  the  same  comer,  or  near  it,  our  pilot, 
or  master  as  we  called  him,  finding  himself  often 
obliged  to  go  away  before  it,  and  it  kept  us  out 
so  long  at  sea,  and  we  were  gone  so  far  to  the 
north-east  eastward,  that  he  advised  us  to  stand 
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away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  did  so,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  the  last 
day  of  July.  We  were  now  dead-hearted  indeed, 
ai)^  I  bcgnn  to  revive  my  proposal  of  going  to 
the  East  Indies,  as  I  had  at  first  intended ;  and 
to  answer  the  objection  which  they  made  against 
it,  as  being  against  the  nature  of  trade,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  on  board  but  European  goods, 
which  were  not  fitted  for  the  East  Indies,  where 
money  only  was  suitable  to  the  market  we  were 
to  make.  I  say  to  answer  this  objection,  I  told 
them  1  would  engage  that  I  would  sell  our  whole 
cargo  ttt  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  on  the 
coost  of  America;  so  that  those  islands  being 
Spanish,  our  disguise  of  being  French  would 
serve  us  as  well  at  the  Philippines  as  it  would  in 
New  Spain ;  and  with  this  particular  advantage^ 
that  we  should  sell  here  for  four  times  the  vaJue 
as  we  should  on  the  coast  of  Chili  or  Peru ;  and 
that  when  we  had  done,  we  could  load  our  ship 
again  there,  or  in  other  places  in  the  Indies,  witn 
such  goods  as  would  come  to  a  good  market 
again  in  New  Spain. 

This  I  told  them  was  indeed  what  had  not 
been  practised,  nor  at  any  other  time  would  it 
be  practicable.  For  as  it  was  not  usual  for  any 
ships  to  go  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Fliilip. 
pines,  so  neither  was  It  usual  for  any  European 
ships  to  trade  with  freedom  to  the  South  Seas, 
till  since  the  late  war,  when  the  French  had  the 
pri\ilcge ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  that 
the  French  hod  never  gone  this  way,  where  they 
might  have  made  three  or  four  vovnges  in  one, 
and  with  much  less  hazard  of  meetmg  with  the 
English  or  Dutch  cruisers  ;  and  have  made 
twice  the  profits  which  they  made  the  other 
way,  where  they  were  frequently  out  three  or 
four  years  upon  one  return  ;  whereas  here  they 
might  make  no  less  than  three  returns,  or  per- 
haps four,  in  the  same  voyage,  and  in  much  less 
time. 

They  were  now  a  little  surprised,  for  in  all  our 
first  debates  we  had  nothing  of  this  matter 
brought  in  question ;  only  they  entertained  a 
notion  that  I  was  going  upon  strange  projects, 
to  make  discoveries,  search  for  the  South  Pole, 
plant  new  colonies,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
whims  of  their  own,  which  were  neither  in  my 
design,  or  in  my  instructions.  The  person  there- 
fore who  was  our  supercargo,  and  tne  other  cap- 
tain whose  name  I  have  not  mentioned,  together 
with  th«  French  Captain  Merlotte,  and  the  rest 
who  had  all  opposed  me  before,  came  cheerfully 
into  my  proposal,  only  the  supercargo  told  me  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  that  he  began  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  voyage  I  had 
proposed  than  he  was  before;  but  that  as  he 
wa?  intrusted,  together  with  me,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trading  part,  for  I  was  empowered 
equally  with  him  too,  he  begged  I  would  not  take 
it  ill  tlmt  he  desired  I  would  let  him  further  into 
tliiit  i^rtic  ular,  and  explain  myself  at  least  as  far 
L«  I  thought  fit. 

This  was  so  just  a  request,  and  so  easy  lor  roe 
to  do,  and,  above  all,  was  made  with  so  much 
good  manners  and  courtesy,  that  I  told  him,  if  1 
had  been  otherwise  determined,  the  courteous 
and  good-humoured  way  with  which  he  required 
it,  would  constrain  me  to  it ;  but  that,  however, 
I  was  very  ready  to  do  it,  as  he  was  intrusted 


T I  with  the  cazgo  equally  with  mc,  and  that  it  «u 
a  piece  of  justice  to  the  owners,  that  whon  they 
thought  fit  to  trust,  I  should  trust  slio ;  upou 
this  I  told  him  my  scheme  was  as  foUowi:— 

First,  I  told  him,  that  as  the  Pbaippbe  I^isods 
received  all  their  European  goods  from  Au. 
puico,  in  America,  by  the  King  of  Spam's  shipi, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  what  price  was  iot- 
posed  upon  them  by  the  merchants,  who  broat hi 
those  goods  by  so  many  stages  to  Acapolco.  For 
example,  the  European  goods,  or  suppose  Eng- 
lish goods  in  particular,  with  which  tbey  vert 
laden,  went  first  from  England  to  Cadii,  fron 
Cadiz  by  the  galloons  to  Porto  BeBo,  from  Bono 
Bello  to  Panama,  trom  Panama  to  Acsjpuko;  in 
all  which  places,  the  merchants  had  their  teveral 
commissions  and  other  profits  upon  the  nle ; 
besides  the  extravagant  chams  of  so  naoy  wve- 
ral  ways  of  carriage,  some  oy  water,  loae  b; 
land,  and  besides  the  king's  customs  in  all  tlioie 
places ;  and  that  after  all  this,  they  were  brougfat 
by  sea  from  Acapulco  to  the  Plmippioe  IsJaodi. 
which  was  a  prodigious  voyage,  and  were  tbes 
generally  sold  b  the  Philippine  Islands  si  thitt 
hundred  per  cent,  advance. 

That  in  the  room  of  all  this,  our  caiigo  boo; 
well  bought  and  well  sorted,  would  come  to  tbe 
Philippine  Islands  at  oac«,  without  say  IsodiDg 
or  relanding,  and  without  any  of  all  tbe  additiop& 
of  charge  to  the  first  cost,  as  those  bv  tbe  way  of 
New  Spain  had  upon  them ;  so  that  if  we  vereto 
sell  them  at  the  Philippine  Islands  s  boadrcd 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  Spanisrds  asaiUj 
sold,  yet  we  should  get  abundantly  more  duo 
we  could  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  tboogfa  fft  b«i 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  there. 

That  there  were  but  two  objedioos  to  tfaa 
advantage,  and  these  were,  our  liberty  of  tradioj, 
and  whether  the  place  would  consume  the  qaao- 
tity  of  goods  we  had.  And  to  this  I  bad  mnch 
to  answer;  first,  that  it  was  well  known  it  th« 
Philippine  Isles,  that  the  Kings  of  Fraaoe  io<i 
Spain  were  united  firmly  together;  that  the  Kiof 
of  Spain  had  allowed  the  King  of  Franoc'i  fso- 
jects  a  free  trade  in  his  American  dooiiiu<n& 
and  consequently  that  it  would  not  be  dcoico 
there ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  it  ^^ 
denied  by  the  governor,  yet  there  wouM  be  woo 
to  find  out  a  trade  with  the  inhabitanti^  *» 
especially  with  tbe  Chinese  and  Japan  per- 
chants,  who  were  always  there,  which  trtde  tbt 
governor  could  not  prevent ;  and  thus  we  coaid 
not  fear  a  market  lor  all  oar  cargOi  if  it  vn 
much  greater  than  it  was. 

That  as  to  the  returns,  we  had  the  advutsr 
either  way.  For  first,  we  should  be  tare  to 
receive  a  great  part  of  the  price  of  ina  goods » 
Chinese  or  Japan  gold  and  silver,  or  la  P^^^^ 
eight ;  or.  if  we  thought  fit  to  trade  saotwr 
way,  we  might  take  on  board  such  a  qoastity « 
China  damasks,  and  other  wrought  silks,  bibs- 
lins,  and  chintz,  China  ware,  and  Japan  ware; 
all  which  would  be  unmediately  sold  in  Amenci; 
that  we  should  carry  a  cargo  of  these  goodi  tJ 
New  Spain,  infinitely  to  our  advantage,  be^ 
the  same  cargo  whicn  the  four  great  AcapitM 
ships  carry  back  with  them  every  year.  Tm. 
when  we  had  gone  to  the  South  Seas  wiib  t&» 
caigOi  of  which  we  knew  we  should  make  s  g«« 
mariiet,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  oact 
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if  we  thought  fit*  to  the  East  Indies  agam,  where 
ire  might  load,  for  England  or  Flanders,  such 
gooda  as  we  thought  proper ;  or,  if  we  <Ud  not 
think  fit  to  take  so  great  a  run,  we  might  go 
away  to  the  south,  and  round  hy  Cape  Horn  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  perfect  those  discove- 
ries which  we  made  part  of  in  the  beginning  of 
our  voyage. 

This  was  so  dear  a  scheme  of  trade,  that  he 
seemed  surprised  with  it,  and  fully  satisfied  in 
every  part  of  it     But  the  captain  then  objected 
against  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  the  South 
&eas  from  the   Philippines,  and  raised  several 
scruples  about  the  latitude  which  we  should  keep 
in  such  a  voyage;  that  we  ahould  not  be  able  to 
carry  any  provisions  which  we  could  take  on 
board  in  these  hot  countries,  that  would  keep  for 
so  long  a  rue,  and  several  other  difficulties ;  to 
all  which,  I  made  answer,  that  when  we  had  sold 
our  cargo  at  the  Philippines,  and  found  our  ad- 
vantages there  to  answer  our  desires,  I  would 
not  oppose  our  returning  from  thence  directly  to 
England,  if   they  found  it  needful ;   or  if  they 
thought  a  further  adventure  would  not  answer 
the  risks  we  were  to  expect  in  i^,  and  that  we 
would  never  have  any  dispute  about  that. 

This  satisfied  them  fully,  and  they  went  im- 
mediately with  the  news  to  the  men,  as  what 
thfiy  thought  would  please  them  wonderfully, 
seeing  they  were  mighty  uneasy  but  two  or  three 
days  before,  about  their  being  to  go  back  again 
to  the  south  of  America,  and  the  latitude  of  64, 
where  wc  had  not  only  been  twice  driven  back, 
as  if  Heaven  had  forbidden  us  to  pass  that  way, 
but  had  beea  driven  so  far  to  the  south  that  we 
bad  met  wiih  a  most  severe  cold,  and  which 
pinched  our  men  exceedingly,  who  being  come, 
as  we  might  say,  a  hot  weather  voyage,  were 
but  ill  furnished  for  the  weather  usual  in  the 
latitudes  of  64. 

But  we  had  a  harder  (ask  to  go  through  than 
we  expected  upon  this  occasion,  and  it  may  stand 
here  upon  record,  as  a  buoy  or  beacon,  to  warn 
officers  and  commanders  of  ships,  supercargoes, 
and  such  as  are  trusted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage,  never  to  have  any  disputes  among  them- 
selves (I  say  not  among  themselves)  about  the 
course  they  shall  take,  or  whither  they  shall  go ; 
for  it  never  falls  to  come  among  the  men  after 
them ;  and  if  once  the  debate  is  but  named  on 
the  outside  of  the  great  cabin  door,  it  becomes 
immediately  a  dispute  among  the  officers  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  the  lieutenants,  mates,  purser, 
kc ;  from  thence  it  gets  afore  the  mast,  and  into 
:he  cook-room,  and  the  whole  ship  is  immediately 
livided  into  factions  and  parties ;  every  foremast 
nan  is  a  captain ;  every  boatswain,  gunner,  car- 
penter, cockswain,  nay,  and  even  the  cook,  sets 
ip  for  a  leader  of  the  men ;  and  if  two  of  them 
oin  parties,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  comes  to  a 
nutiny,  and  perhaps  to  one  of  the  two  last  ex- 
reines  of  all  mutinies,  viz.,  running  away  from 
he  sliip*  or  running  away  with  the  ship. 

Our  cose  was  exactly  thus,  and  had  issued  ac- 
ordiogly,  for  ought  I  know,  if  we  had  not  been 
[1  a  port  where  we  got  immediate  assistance, 
nd  that  by  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  in  the 
mnagetncot  too. 
I  have  mentioned  the  first  time  when  we  called 
council  id>ottt  oiu:  voyage  at  the  Canaries,  ond 


how  it  was  carried  against  my  opinion  not  to  go 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  to  go  to  the  South  Seas, 
about  by  Cape  Horn.  As  the  debate  of  this  was 
not  at  all  concealed,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  viz., 
the  two  lieutenants  and  two  mates,  the  pturser, 
and  others,  came  in  and  went  out,  and  not  only 
heard  all  we  said,  but  talked  of  it  at  liberty  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  where  they  pleased,  till  It 
went  among  the  whole  ship's  crew.  It  is  true, 
there  came  nothing  of  all  this  at  that  time,  be* 
cause  almost  all  the  votes  being  against  my 
opinion,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  ship's  com- 
pany seemed  to  join  in  naturally  with  it,  and  the 
men  were  so  talked  into  the  great  prospects  of 
gain  to  themselves  by  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  that  they  looked  upon  me,  who  at  the 
bottom  had  the  chief  direction  of  things,  to  be 
nobody,  and  to  have  only  made  a  ridlcwous  pro- 
posal, which  was  against  all  their  interest ;  and 
I  perceived  deariy  after  this,  that  they  looked 
upon  me  with  an  evil  eye,  as  one  that  was  against 
their  interest,  nay,  and  treated  me  with  a  sort  of 
contempt  too,  as  one  that  had  no  power  to  hurt 
them,  but  as  one,  that  if  things  were  left  to  me, 
wonld  carry  them  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  they 
knew  not  whither. 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  at  first,  knowing  that 
in  the  process  of  things  I  should  have  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  let  them  know  1  had  power  t 
oblige  them  many  ways ;  as  also,  that  I  had 
authority  sufficient  to  command  the  whole  Uiip, 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  voyage  was  prin- 
cipally in  me,  though  I  being  willing  to  do  every, 
thing  friendly,  had  too  easily,  and  I  may  say,  too 
foolishly,  put  that  to  the  vote  which  I  had  a  right 
to  have  commanded  their  compliance  with,  the 
consequences  of  which  appeared  not  for  some 
time,  but  broke  out  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
new  measures,  as  you  shall  hear. 

As  soon  as  we  had  determined,  as  you  have 
heard,  our  voyage  among  ourselves  in  the  great 
cabin,  the  supercargo  and  Captain  Mirlotte,  as 
above,  went  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and 
began  to  talk  of  it  among  the  officers,  midship- 
men, &c. ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  talked 
of  it  very  honestly,  not  with  any  complaint  of 
being  overruled,  or  over-persuaded,  or  the  like, 
but  as  a  thing  that  was  fhlly  agreed  to  among  us 
in  the  great  cabin. 

The  boatswain,  a  blunt,  surly,  bold  fellow,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it — "  Very  well"  says  he ; 

"  so  we  are  all  come  back  into  Captain  —I *s 

blind  proposal.  Why  this  is  the  same  that  every 
body  rejected  at  the  Canaries ;  and  now,  because 
we  are  driven  hither  by  contrary  winds,  those 
winds  must  be  a  reason  why  we  must  undertake 
a  preposterous,  ridiculous  voyage,  that  never 
any  sailor  would  have  proposed,  and  that  man 

never  went  before.     What  I  does  Captain 

think  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  to  the  coast 
of  America  agnin?  and  because  we  have  met 
with  cross  winds  we  must  never  meet  with  fair 
ones?  I  warrant  him,  let  us  but  go  up  the 
heights  of  St  Helena,  we  will  soon  reach  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Port  St  Julian  again,  and 
get  into  the  South  Seas  too,  as  others  have 
done  before  as. 

The  gunner  took  it  from  the  boatswain,  and 
he  talks  with  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the 
same  dialect    <*  For    my  part,**  says  he,  '* 


shipped  myself  for  the  South  Seas  when  I  first 
came  on  hoard  the  ship,  and  in  hopes  of 
good  booty,  and  if  we  go  thither,  I  know  no- 
thing can  hinder  us,  wind  and  weather  per. 
mitting;  but  this  is  such  a  vovage  as  no  man 
ever  attempted  before;  and  whatever  he  pro- 
poses can  nave  nothing  in  it  for  the  men  but 
horrid  fiitigue,  violent  heats,  sickness,  and 
starving.** 

One  of  the  mates  takes  it  from  him,  and  he 
says  as  openly,  "  I  wonder  what  a  plague  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  mean,  they  were  all  agiUnst 

Captain when  he  started  this  whimsical 

voyage  before,  and  now  they  come  all  into  it  of  a 
sudden,  without  any  consideration ;  and  so  the 
project  of  one  man  must  ruin  the  most  promising 
voyage  in  the  world,  and  be  the  death  of  above 
two  hundred  as  stout  fellows  as  ever  were  together 
in  one  ship  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  midshipmen  followed  the  mate,  and 
said  we  were  all  promised  tllat  another  ship 
should  be  gotten,  either  purchased  or  taken,  and 
that  the  first  ship  we  took,  should  be  manned  and 
victualled  out  of  this  ship,  ^here  we  were  double 
manned  and  crowded  together  enough  to  bring 
an  infection  among  us,  in  such  hot  climates  as  we 
are  going  into ;  and  if  we  were  in  the  South  Seas, 
we  should  easily  buy  a  ship,  or  take  a  ship  for 
our  purpose,  almost  where  we  would ;  but  m  aU 
this  part  of  the  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
ship  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  set  his  foot  in.  We 
were  promised  too,  that  when  we  got  into  such  a 
ship,  we  that  entered  as  midshipmen  should  be 
preferred  to  offices  as  we  were  qualified,  and  as 
our  merit  should  recommend  us.  What  they 
are  going  to  do  with  us  now  I  can't  imagine,  un- 
less it  be  to  turn  us  afore  the  mast  when  half  the 
foremast  men  are  dead,  and  thrown  overboard. 

The  master  or  pilot  of  the  ship  heard  all  these 
things,  and  sent  us  word  into  the  great  cabin  of 
all  that  passed,  and,  in  short,  assured  us,  that  if 
these  thmgs  went  a  little  forther,  he  was  afraid 
they  would  come  up  to  a  mutiny ;  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  it  already,  and  that  we  ought  to 
apply  some  immediate  remedy  to  it,  or  else  he 
thought  it  would  be  too  late.     He  told  me  the 
particulars  also,  and  how  the  whole  weight  of 
their  resentment  seemed  to  tend  to  a  quarrelling 
at  my  command,  as  believing  that  this  project  of 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  was  wholly  mine ;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  officers  being  a  little  influ- 
enced  by  the  accident  of  our  being  driven  so  far 
out  of  our  way,  were  only  biassed  in  the  rest  by 
my  opinion ;  and  as  they  were  all  against  it  be- 
fore, would  have  been  so  still  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me;  and  he  feared*  If  they  went  on,  they 
might  enter  into  some  fatal  measures  about  me, 
and  perhaps  resolve  to  set  me  ashore  in  some 
barren,  uninhabited  land  or  other,  to  give  me  my 
bell3rful  of  new  discoveries,  as  it  seems  some  of 
them  had  hinted,  and  the  second  mate  in  parti- 
cular. 

I  was  far  trom  being  insensible  of  the  danger  I 
was  in,  and  indeed  of  the  danver  the  whole  voy- 
age,  ship  and  all,  was  in ;  for  Imade  no  question, 
but  that  if  their  brutish  rage  led  them  to  one 
villanous  action,  they  would  soon  go  on  to 
another ;  and  the  devil  would  take  hold  of  that 
handle  to  represent  the  danger  of  their  being 
punished  for  it  when  they  came  home ;  and  so, 


as  has  often  been  the  case,  prompt  them  to  no* 
tiny  against  all  comman4  and  nm  away  with  the 
ship. 

However,  I  had  presence  of  miDd  cooogh  to 
enter  into  proper  measures  fbr  our  genenl  nfety, 
and  to  prevent  the  worst  in  case  S  saysttcmpt 
upon  me,  first  t  represented  the  case  to  the  reit  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  asked  if  they  wotddiAudbjf 
me,  and  by  the  resolutxoos  which  we  hsd  tikeo 
for  the  voyage ;  then  I  called  in  to  oar  luiitaBcc 
the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  ^tny^aw  of  one  of  mt 
owners,  a  bold,  resolute  genUeman,  sndthe  poner, 
who  we  knew  was  faithful  to  us;  si  sbo,  the 
surgeon  and  the  carpenter :  I  eogtged  then  lO 
to  give  me  first  their  opinions  whether  they  wen 
convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  lebeme  Ibr 
the  voyage  I  had  proposed ;  and  that  they  w^ 
judge  for  themselves,  laid  it  all  before  them agui, 
that  they  were  convinced  entirely  ef  its  beiogtlie 
most  rational  prospect  of  the  voyage  fur  u»8f 
any  we  could  go  about 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  reoonmeoded  it  to 
them  to  expostulate  with  the  nen,iDd,ifpQi> 
sible,  to  keep  them  in  temper,  and  keep  then  to 
their  duty;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  rtsodd) 
ready,  and  upon  a  signal  which  I  gare  tbeoi.  to 
come  all  to  the  steerage,  and  defend  the  gicit 
cabin  door  with  all  the  other  hands,  whom  the; 
could  be  sure  of;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  wry 
watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  bmb,  sod  see 
what  they  drove  at 

At  the  same  time,  I  fortified  mysdf  with  the 
French  captain,  and  the  supercano,  sod  the 
other  captahi:  and  by  the  way,  ml  the  FVeoeb 
captain's  men  were  true  to  hfan  (and  he  tnie  to 
us)  to  a  man.  We  then  broaght  a  mflicieot 
store  of  ammunition  and  small  arms  iotethe 
great  cabin,  and  secured  the  steerage,  as  Bhotbe 
round-house,  so  that  we  could  not  pomMy  l» 
surprised. 

There  was  nothing  done  that  night;  hot  the 
next  morning  I  was  faiformed  that  the  gnooerasd 
second  mate  were  in  ^obh  cabal  together,  sad 
one  or  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  that  th^had 
sworn  to  one  another,  not  that  they  would  sot 
go  the  voyage  as  was  proposed,  for  that  oi|tt 
have  ended  in  their  running  away,  whidi  I  ihosU 
not  have  been  sorry  for ;  but  In  short,  their  osth 
was,  that  the  ship  should  not  go  the  voys^  ^ 
which  I  was  presently  to  understand  thit  they 
had  some  measures  to  take  to  preveot  nqr  de- 
sign of  the  voyage  to  the  Phfiippincs,  snd  tint 
perhaps  this  was  to  ran  away  with  the  sbip  to 
Madagascar,  which  was  not  hr  olT. 

I  had,  however,  this  apparent  cneomsfeaicBi 
in  this  case,  viz.,  that  as  the  oontrivanee  wssyet 
but  two  days  old,  for  it  was  hot  two  days  onoe 
they  had  any  notice  of  onr  intentions  to  goi  they 
would  be  some  days  cahaDing  and  IbrmiiveD 
interest  among  the  men,  to  make  up  a  psitr 
strong  enough  to  make  any  attempt,  and  thsl  0 
I  had  a  strong  set  of  men  who  would  he  si  dtt- 
gent  the  other  way,  they  would  be  hearing  «« 
contriving  one  way  and  the  other  way  to  get  tiie 
men  over  to  their  opinion,  so  that  >t  lesit  f 
would  be  some  time  before  they  coufcl  amke  their 
party  up. 

Tlie  thing  was  rightly  co^jectared,  sod  (ki 
three  men  above,  who  had  made  themsshres  Ike 
head  of  the  mutineers,  went  on  space,  sod  my 
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men  increaied  too,  as  muoh  as  could  be  desired 

for  the  time;  but  the  Friday  after,  which  was 

about  five  days  f^om  the  first  discovery,  one  of 

the  midshipmen  came  and  desired  to  speak  with 

me,  and  desired  it  might  not,  if  possible,  be  knowu 

that  he  was  with  me.     I  asked  him  if  he  desired 

to  be  aJoDe ;   he  said  no,  I  might  appoint  who 

I  thought  convenient  that  I  could  trust,   but 

that  what  he  had  to  say  was  of  the  last  import. 

sQce  to  all   our  lives,  and  that  therefore  he 

hoped  I  would  be  very  sure  of  them  who  I  trusted 

in  such  a  case.  Upon  this  I  told  him  I  would  name 

(he  chief  mate,    the   French   captain,  and  the 

supercargo,  ud  in  the  meantime  I  bid  him  not 

be  too  much  surprised,  for  that  I  had  already 

some  warning  of  the  thing  which  I  believed  he 

had  to  ten  me  of,  and  that  I  was  preparing  all 

things  to  disappoint  it ;  that,  however,  I  should 

oot  value  his  fidelity  the  less,  and  that  he  might 

speak  fireely  his  niind  before  those  men,   for 

they  were  ail  in  the  secret  already,  and  he  might 

be  sure  both  of  protection  and  reward. 

Accordingly,  I  bid  him  go  out  upon  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  walk  there,  and  tnat  when  the 
chief  mate  went  off  into  the  round-house,  he 
should  go  down  between  decks,  as  if  he  was 
going  into  his  cabin  to  sleep,  and  that  when  he 
heard  the  chief  mate  call  the  cabin-boy,  a  blacl( 
of  mine,  whose  name  was  Spartivento,  he  should 
take  that  for  a  signal  that  the  steeraze  was 
clear,  and  he  mi^ht  come  up,  and  should  be  let 
into  the  great  cabin ;  all  which  was  so  managed, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  he  was  with  us  in 
the  great  cabin  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  the 
first  confereQ%;e,  and  none  of  the  men  perceived 
it. 

Here  be  let  me  into  the  whole  secret,  and  a 
black  project  it  was,  viz.,  that  the  second  mate, 
the  gunner,  three  midshipmen,  the  cockswain, 
and  &oiit  8ix*and-thirty  of  the  men,  had  resolved 
to  mutiny  and  seize  upon  all  us  who  were  in  the 
new  project,  as  they  called  it ;  and  to  confine  us 
firsf,  then  to  set  us  on  shore,  either  there  where 
we  were,  or  somewhere  else,  and  so  carry  the 
ship  away  to  the  South  Seas,  and  then  to  do  as 
th<*y  found  convenient ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  word, 
to  seize  upon  me,  the  other  captain,' the  French 
captain,  the  supercargo,  chief  mate,  doctor,  and 
carpenter,  with  some  others,  and  run  away  with 
the  ship. 

Hn  told  me  that  they  had  not  fully  consulted  ' 
all  their  meaiures,  nor  gained  so  many  of  the  \ 
men  as  they  intended ;  that  they  were  to  sound 
some  more  of  the  men  the  next  morning ;  and 
is  soon  as  they  had  made  their  number  up  fifty, 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
Ihcy  did  not  question  would  be  by  Thursday, 
md  (his  was  Monday  rooming ;  and  that  if  they 
A-erc  then  ready,  they  would  make  the  onset  at 
:hanging  the  watch  the  same  evening.  He 
idded,  (hat  as  they  were  to  go  on  shore  the  next 
norning  for  fresh  water,  I  should  know  the  truth 
)!*  it  by  this,  that  the  second  mate  would  come 
o  mc,  and  tell  me  that  they  wanted  more  water, 
nd  to  knowy  if  I  pleased,  the  boats  should  go  on 
hore,  and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  with 
hem,  OT  any  else  whom  I  pleased  to  appoint ; 
nd  that  upon  supposKion  that  I  would  leave  it 
0  him,  to  take  who  he  thought  fit  to  go  with 
im,  he  would  then  take  occasion  to  choose  the 


principal  conspirators,  that  they  might,  when 
they  were  on  shore,  consult  their  measures  for 
good  and  all. 

I  had  all  that  day  (Monday)  to  order  my  pre- 
parations, and  upon  this  plain  intelligence  I  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time,  nor  was  it  long  before  I 
resolved  what  to  do ;  for  as  their  design  was 
desperate,  so  I  had  nothing  but  desperate  reme- 
dies to  provide.  Havinr  therefore,  as  I  say, 
settled  mv  measures,  F  called  for  the  cockswain, 
and  bid  him  man  the  pinnace,  for  that  I  was  to 
go  on  shore,  and  I  appointed  only  the  super- 
cargo, and  the  surgeon,  and  the  Flench  captain 
to  go  with  me. 

There  were  no  English  ships  iii  the  road,  but 
there  were  about  five  Dutch  ships,  homeward 
bound,  waiting  for  more,  and  three  outward 
bound.  As  1  passed  by  one  of  the  outward  bound 
East  India  ships,  the  French  captain,  as  we  had 
agreed  before,  pretended  to  know  the  ship,  and 
that  the  commander  was  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  leave  to  visit  him,  and 
told  me  he  was  sure  he  would  make  us  all  wd- 
come.  I  seemed  unwilling  at  first,  telling  him  1 
intended  to  go  on  shore,  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  governor,  and,  as  was  usual,  to  a%k  him  leave 
to  buy  some  provisions,  and  that  the  governor 
would  take  it  very  ill  if  I  did  not  go.  However, 
upon  his  alleging  that  we  would  not  stay,  and 
that  the  Dutch  captain,  upon  his  going  on  board, 
would,  he  was  sure,  give  us  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Uie  governor,  by  which  we  should 
have  everythmg  granted  that  we  could  desire. 
Upon  this,  and  his  importunity,  I  seemed  to  con- 
sent, and  we  all  went  on  board. 

Captain  Merlotte,  who  spoke  Dutch  very  well, 
hailed  the  ship,  asked  (he  captain's  name,  and 
then  asked  if  he  was  on  board ;  they  answered 
yes.  Then  he  bid  (hem  tell  him  that  the  captain 
of  the  English  ship  was  come  to  visit  him ;  upon 
which,  immediately,  their  chief  mate  bade  them 
man  the  side,  and  stood  at  the  side  to  receive  us, 
and  before  we  could  get  up,  the  Dutch  captain 
came  upon  the  quarter-deck  to  meet  me,  and 
with  great  civility  invited  me  into  his  cabin ;  and 
while  wo  were  there,  the  chief  mate,  by  the 
captain's  order,  entertained  the  boat's  crew  with 
like  civiUty. 

When  we  were  in  the  cabin.  Captain  Merlotte 
told  the  Dutch  captain  that  we  came  indeed  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  visit,  but  that  our  business 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  begged  we 
might  speak  to  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  such  as  he  could  trust  The  captain  told  us 
with  the  g^atest  open-hearteduess  imaginable, 
that  though  we  were  strangers  to  him,  yet  we 
looked  like  honest  men,  and  he  would  grant  our 
desire ;  we  should  speak  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  those  we  could  trust,  fbr  there  should  be 
nobody  by  but  ourselves. 

We  made  hun  fully  sensible  that  we  knew  how 
obliging  that  compliment  was,  but  begged  he 
woiud  admit  any  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret  of  the  last  importance. 
He  then  carried  it  as  fiir  the  other  way,  and  told 
us,  that  thcu  be  must  call  in  the  whole  ship's 
company,  for  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
ship  but  he  could  trust  his  life  in  his  hands. 
However  upon  the  whole,  he  sent  everybody  out 
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of  the  cabin  but  us  three  and  himself,  and  then 
desired  we  would  speak  our  minds  freely. 

Captain  Merlotte,  who  spoke  Dutch,  began, 
bat  the  captain  interrupted  him,  and  asked  if  the 
English  captain  (meaning  me)  spoke  Dutch ; 
he  said  no ;  upon  which  he  asked  Captain  Mer- 
lotte  if  he  spoke  English,  and  he  said,  "  Yes." 
Upon  which  he  let  me  know  that  he  understood 
English,  and  desired  I  would  speak  to  him  in 
English. 

I  was  heartily  glad  of  this,  and  began  imme- 
diately with  the  story,  for  we  had  time  little 
enougli.  I  told  him  that  he  was  particularly 
happy  that,  as  he  said,  he  could  put  his  life  in  the 
hand  of  any  man,  the  meanest  in  his  ship ;  that 
my  men  were  unhappily  the  reverse  of  his ;  and 
then  beginning  at  the  first  of  the  story,  I  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  whde,  as  related 
above. 

He  was  extremely  affected  with  it,  and  asked 
me  what  he  could  do  to  serve  me,  and  assured 
me  that  he  would  not  only  do  what  in  him  lay, 
but  would  engage  all  the  ships  in  the  road  to 
do  the  like,  and  the  governor  also  on  shore.  I 
thanked  Idsa  very  sincerely,  and  told  him,  that 
what  at  present  was  the  thing  l  thought  lay  be- 
fore me  was  this,  viz.,  that  the  chief  conspirators 
would  be  on  shore  to-morrow,  with  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  of  our  boats,  to  fetch  water,  and  get 
some  fre^  provisions,  and  I  would  be  very  gUd 
to  have  them  seized  upon  by  surprise  when  they 
were  on  shore,  and  that  I  then  thought  I  oould 
master  the  rest  on  board  well  enongfa. 

*•  Leave  that  to  me,**  says  he,  **  111  give  the 
governor  notice  this  evening,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  on  shore  they  shall  be  all  seized.  But,'* 
says  he,  "  if  you  think  they  may  incline  to  make 
any  resistance,  I'll  write  a  line  to  the  governor, 
and  give  it  you  now ;  then,  when  your  men  go  on 
shore,  order  one  or  two  of  the  principal  rogues 
to  go  and  wait  on  the  governor  with  the  letter 
from  you,  and  when  he  receives  It,  he  shall  secure 
them  there ;  so  they  will  be  divided  and  taken 
with  the  more  ease.'* 

*•  In  the  meantime,"  adds  he,  «*  while  this  is 
doing  on  shore,  I'll  come  on  board  your  ship, 
with  my  long-boat  and  pinnace,  and  as  many  men 
as  you  please,  to  repay  you  the  compliment  of 
this  visit,  and  assist  vou  in  reducing  the  rest.** 

This  was  so  kind  and  so  completelv  what  I 
desired,  that  I  could  have  asked  nothmg  more 
or  less ;  and  I  accepted  his  visit  in  his  barge, 
which  I  thought  would  be  enough,  but  was  afraid 
that  if  more  came,  our  men  m&ht  be  alarmed, 
and  take  arms  before  I  was  rea<^ ;  so  we  agreed 
upon  that,  and  that  if  I  desired  more  help,  I 
should  hang  out  a  signal,  viz.,  a  red  antient  on 
the  mizen  top. 

An  things  Wng  thus  consulted,  I  returned  on 
board,  pretending  to  our  men  that  1  had  spent  so 
much  time  on  board  the  Dutch  ship,  that  1  could 
not  go  on  shore ;  and  indeed  some  of  my  men 
were  so  drunk  that  they  could  scarce  sit  to  their 
oars ;  and  the  cockswain  was  so  very  drunk,  that 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  leave  publicly  to  leave  him 
on  board  tUI  the  next  day,  giving  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain, also,  a  hint  that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  him  on  that  ac- 
count. 
The  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  second 


mate  came  to  me,  and  told  me  they  wanted  oor 
water,  and  tf  I  pleased  to  order  the  boat  on  iLon^ 
he  would  go,  if  I  thought  fit,  and  see  if  he  ooi^ 
get  any  fresh  provisions,  the  purser  being  indis. 
posed.     I  told  him— Yes,  with  all  my  bevt,  thit 
the  Dutch  captain,  last  night,  had  gives  me  a 
letter  to  the  governor,  to  dedre  we  n^t  be  fiir< 
nished  with  whatever  we  had  occasioQ  for,  ud 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  calling  for  bun  to  go  oc  i 
shore  and  deliver  it,  and  that  perhaps  thefover-  | 
nor  might  make  him  some  present  In  compSmest  | 
to  theEnglish  nation.  i 

He  seemed  extremely  pleased  aft  thii,aDdeTeD  |' 
elevated,  and  going  out  to  give  orders  sboat  the  | 
boat,  ordered  the  long-boat  and  the  shallop,  aad  > 
came  in  again,  and  asked  me  who  I  pleased  to 
have  go  along  with  him.  I  answered  taalaD^j 
to  him,  "  Pick  and  choose  them  yourself;  odj 
leave  the  pinnace's  crew,  that  went  with  me  y» 
terday,  because  they  must  go  od  board  again 
to  carry  the  Dutch  captahi  a  little  presest  of 
English  beer  that  I  am  going  to  send  him,  and 
fetdi  a- board  their  drunken  cockswain,  who  was 
so  drunk  we  were  fain  to  leave  him  behind  as. 

This  wag  just  what  he  wanted ;  and  we  found 
he  chose  aO  the  chief  rogues  of  the  ooospinqi 
such  as  the  boatwain,  the  gunner,  the  midship- 
men we  spoke  ot,  and  such  of  the  foremast-oia 
as  he  had  secured  in  bis  design ;  sod  of  the 
rest,  we  judged  they  were  in  the  plot,becaaie 
he  took  them  with  Um ;  and  thus,  hsrisg  the 
long-boat  and  the  shallop,  with  aboat  six^ 
thirty  men  with  them,  away  they  west  to  iifl 
water. 

When  they  came  on  shore  they  had  presestlj 
three  Dutchmen,  set  by  the  Dutch  caDtslD,o). 
perceived  by  them,  to  ne  spies  upon  them,  asd 
to  mark  exactly  what  they  did;  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  three  boats  of  DutcbmeD  it 
the  watering-place,  for  the  csptain  bad  gotteo 
two  boats  to  go  on  shore  from  two  other  ihips, 
f^U  of  men  uso,  having  acquainted  them  witb 
the  design.  As  soon  as  our  boats  came  oo  ibor^ 
the  men  appeared  to  be  all  very  much  eogagw 
in  something  more  than  ordinary,  and  «^^^^ 
separating,  as  it  was  expected  they  should,  wi 
went  all  into  one  boa^  and  there  they  wtre 
mighty  busily  engaged  in  discourse  (»e  with  so- 
other. . 
The  Dutch  captain  had  given  the  charge  « 
these  things  to  a  brisk,  bold  fellow,  his  mate,  aojl 
he  took  the  hints  the  captain  gave  him  so  ^f> 
that  nothing  could  have  been  better;  forSoding 
the  men  thus  m  a  kind  of  cabal,  be  takes  fotfoi 
his  men,  with  muskeu  on  their  shoulders,  lu^ 
the  governor's  men,  and  goes  with  Ihem  to  the 
Englishmen's  boat,  and  asks  for  their  officer,  tK 
second  mate,  «>ho  upon  this  appears.  He  ^^ 
them  he  comes  from  the  governor,  to  know  b 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  what  their  bo«n«« 
was  on  shore  there.  The  mate  answered,  twy 
came  from  on  board  the  English  ship,  that  tlM^ 
were  driven  there  from  stress  of  weather,  anj 
hoped  they  might  have  leave  to  ®^f  ^ 
buy  necessaries  for  their  money.  He  told  lo^ 
he  supposed  the  governor  would  not  reftise  tD» 
when  he  knew  who  they  were,  but  **^  *^  ,^  i 
but  good  manners  to  ask  leave,  "^i^^y^ 
man  told  him  that  he  had  not  7*^  ^^ 
\  water,  or  bought  any  provisioiu,aid  tbs^  heo^ 
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a  letter  to  the  governor  twa  the  captftin,  which 
he  supposed  was  to  pay  the  usual  civilities  to 
him,  and  to  give  him  the  civility  of  asking  leave, 
as  was  expected. 

The  Dutchman  answered,  that  was  **  Hael 
weel,**  that  he  might  go  and  carry  it,  if  he  pleased, 
then,  and  if  the  governor  gave  them  leave,  all 
was  right,  and  as  it  should  t^ ;  hut  that  the  men 
coald  not  be  admitted  to  come  on  shore  till  his 
return.  Upon  this,  away  ffoes  the  second  mate 
of  our  ship,  and  three  of  the  men  with  him, 
whereof  the  gunner  was  one ;  for  he  had  asked 
the  Dutchman  how  many  he  might  carrv  with 
him,  and  he  told  him,  three  or  four ;  and  those 
he  took,  you  may  be  sure,  were  of  the  particular 
men  whom  he  had  a  oonfldence  in,  because  of 
their  conversing  together  by  the  way. 

When  they  came  to  the  governor,  the  mate 
sent  in  a  message  first,  via. —That  he  was  come 
from  on  board  the  English  ship  in  the  Road,  and 
that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  his  ex- 
cellency. The  governor,  who  had  notice  given 
him  of  the  business,  sends  out  word,  that  the 
gentlemen  ahould  send  in  the  letter,  and  the 
governor  would  give  them  an  answer.  In  the 
meantime,  there  appeared  a  guard  of  soldiers  at 
the  govenior*fe  house,  and  the  four  Englishmen 
were  let  into  the  outer  room,  where  the  door  was 
ihut  after  them,  and  the  soldiers  stood  without 
the  door,  and  more  soldiers  in  another  room, 
between  them  and  the  partour  which  the  gover- 
nor sat  fai. 

After  some  time  the  mate  was  called  in,  and 
the  governor  told  him  that  he  had  read  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought,  and  asked  him,  by  an  in* 
terpreter,  if  he  knew  the  contents  of  it.  He 
sniweredh— No.  The  governor  replied,  he  sup- 
posed not ;  for  If  he  had,  he  would  scarce  have 
broQght  it ;  at  the  same  time  told  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  him  and  all  his  men  prisoners,  at 
the  request  of  their  own  captain,  for  a  conspiracy 
to  raise  a  mutiny,  and  run  awav  with  the  ship. 
Upon  which  two  great  fat  Dutchmen  came  up 
to  him,  and  bid  him  deliver  Us  sword,  which  he 
did,  witii  some  reluetance,  for  he  was  a  stout, 
desperate,  and  strong  fellow ;  but  he  saw  it  all 
to  no  purpose  to  dispute  or  resist 

At  the  saaae  time,  the  three  men  without  were 
made  prisooers  also  by  the  soldiers.  When  the 
governor  had  thus  secured  these  men,  he  called 
them  in,  and  inquired  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  and  expostulated  with  them  very  courteously 
npon  such  a  horrid,  villanons  practice,  and  in- 
quired of  them  what  the  occasion  could  be,  and 
hearing  all  they  had  to  say  hi  their  defence,  told 
tbem  he  ooold  do  nothing  in  it  more  till  their 
captahi  came  on  shore,  which  would  be  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  in  eustody,  which  they  did, 
separated  fiom  one  another.  They  were  very 
ctvQly  treated,  but  strictly  kept  from  speaking 
with  one  another,  or  sending  any  messages  to 
one  another,  or  to  the  boats. 

When  tlds  was  done^  the  governor  sent  rix 
iles  of  nmsqueteers  down  to  the  watering-place, 
^h  ciders  to  secure  all  the  Englishmen  m  the 
two  boats,  which  was  done.  They  pretended  to 
make  some  resistance  at  first,  being  all  very  well 
armed;  but  the  seamen  of  the  three  Dutch  long- 
boats, joinliig  themsdres  to  the  soldiers^  and 


notice  being  given  to  the  English  seamen,  that  If 
they  fired  one  gun,  they  shomd  have  no  quarter, 
and  especially  their  two  principal  men,  the  chief 
mate  and  the  gunner,  being  absent,  they  sub- 
mitted, and  were  all  mode  prisoners  also. 

When  this  was  done,  of  which  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain had  notice  bv  a  signal  from  the  shore,  he 
came  off  in  his  shallop,  with  about  sixteen  sea. 
men,  and  five  or  six  ffentlemen  and  officers,  to 
pay  his  visit  to  me.  I  received  him  with  all  the 
appearance  of  ceremony  imaginable,  caused  a 
handsome  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
caused  his  men  to  be  all  treated  upon  the  deck, 
and  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  feast 

But  in  the  middle  of  all  this  Captain  Merlotte, 
with  all  his  FVenchmen,  being  thirty-two,  ap- 
peared in  arms  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  Dutch 
captaio*s  attendants  stood  to  their  arms  on  the 
main  deck,  and  I,  with  the  supercargo,  the 
doctor,  and  the  other  captain,  leaving  the  Dutch 
captain  and  some  men  in  the  great  cabin  as 
a  reserve,  came  to  the  steerage-door,  cleared  the 
steerage  behind  me,  and  stood  there  with  a  cut- 
las  in  my  hand,  but  said  nothing ;  neither  was 
there  a  word  spoke  anywhere  all  the  while. 

In  this  juncture  the  chief  mate,  the  fiUthfnl 
midshipmen,  the  carpenter,  and  theguimer*s  mate, 
with  about  twenty  men  who  they  could  trust, 
went  fore  and  aft  between  decks,  and  secured  all 
the  particular  men  that  we  had  the  least  suspicion 
of,  being  no  less  than  thirty,  five  more ;  these  they 
secured,  brhiging  them  up  into  the  steerage, 
where  their  hands  were  tied  behind  them,  and 
they  were  commanded  not  to  speak  one  word  to 
another,  upon  pain  of  present  death 

When  this  was  done  the  chief  mate  came  to 
me  to  the  steerage-door,  and  passing  by,  went 
forward  on  with  his  men,  entered  the  cook-room, 
and  posted  himself  at  the  cook-room  door. 
There  might  be  still  about  eighty  men  upon  the 
forecastle,  and  midships  upon  the  open  decks ; 
and  there  they  stood  staring,  and  surprised  at 
wtiat  what  was  doing ;  but  not  being  able  to 
guess  in  the  least  what  was  meant,  what  was  the 
cause  of  it,  or  what  was  intended  to  be  done 
farther. 

When  I  found  all  things  ready,  I  stepped  for- 
ward a  step  or  two,  and  beckonhig  to  the  mate 
to  command  silenoob  I  told  the  men  that  I  was 
not  disposed  to  hurt  any  man,  nor  had  I  done  what 
I  now  did,  but  by  neoeuity,  and  that  I  expected 
they  should  all  submit ;  that  if  any  one  oi  them 
made  the  least  resistance  he  was  |i  dead  man, 
but  that  if  they  would  be  easy  and  quiet,  I  should 
give  a  very  gCNod  account  to  them  all  of  evtrj 
part  of  the  voyage,  or  scheme  of  a  voyage  whicn 
I  had  laid,  and  which  had  been  so  ill  represented 
to  them. 

Then  I  caused  my  commission,  or  letter  of 
marque,  to  be  read  to  them  all,  by  which  itappeared 
that  1  was  really  chief  commander  of  the  shlp^ 
and  had  a  right  to  direct  the  voyage  as  I  thought 
best ;  with  a  pq>er  of  written  instructions,  dgned 
by  the  owners  and  adventurers,  and  direct^  to 
me,  with  another  paper  of  Instructions  to  all  the 
officers,  to  be  dfaticted  by  me  In  all  things;  which 
indeed  was  all  news  to  them,  for  they  did  not 
think  I  was  the  chief  captain  or  commander  of 
the  ship  and  voyage. 

When  I  had  done  thiSk  I  gave  them  a  long  and 
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fan  acooant  of  the  reuoiif  why  I  thought  it  best, 
M  our  preseot  drcuroitancef  were  itftted,  not  to 

?>  to  the  South  Seas  fint,  hut  to  go  anray  to  the 
bilippioe  Iflandi,  and  what  grnt  promcct  of 
advantage  to  the  owners  there  was,  as  well  as  to 
the  men ;  and  that  I  wondered  mueh  that  such 
measures  were  taking  in  the  ship,  as  I  heard  there 
were ;  and  that  1  was  not,  they  might  see»  un- 
provided of  means  to  reduce  every  one  of  them 
to  their  duty  by  force,  and  to  punish  those  that 
were  guilty  as  they  deserved ;  but  that  I  rather 
desired  to  win  them  by  kindness ;  and  that  there- 
fore,  I  had  resolved,  that  if  any  of  them  had  any 
reason  to  dislike  the  vovage,they  thouUbe&irly 
set  on  shore,  and  shoald  go  to  the  second  mate 
and  his  comrades;  and  as  I  named  the  second 
mate  I  told  them  what  circumstances  they  were 
in,  and  how  etTectually  they  were  secured. 

This  astonished  them,  and  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly, and  some  of  them  inquired  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
iecond  mate  and  his  fellows.  I  iM  them  they 
were  safe  enough,  and  should  remain  so ;  for  as 
I  could  prove  they  had  all  a  villanous  design  to 
run  away  with  the  ship,  and  set  me  on  £ore, 
either  here  or  in  a  worse  place,  I  thoi^t  that 
only  on  account  of  my  own  safety,  sweh  men 
were  not  fit  to  go  in  the  ship,  being  once  capable 
to  entertain  such  horrid,  mLkshievous  thoughts, 
or  that  oouki  be  guilty  of  such  villany ;  and  that 
if  any  of  them  were  of  their  minds,  tliey  were 
very  welcome,  if  they  thought  iit,  to  go  to  them. 
At  this  word,  lome  bold  rogues  upon  the  fore- 
castle, which  I  did  not  discern  by  reason  of  the 
number  that  stood  there,  cried  out — **  One  and 
all,**_which  was  a  cry  at  that  time  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  that  was  certain,  and  its  kind,  very 
dangerous. 

However,  to  let  them  see  I  was  not  to  be 
daunted  with  it,  I  called  out  to  one  of  the  men 
among  them,  who  I  law  upon  the  forecastle,— 
"  You  Jones,"  says  I,  ••tell  me  who  that  was, 
and  come  away  from  them,  for  1*11  make  an 
example  of  him,  whoever  he  is."  Will  Jones 
■lunk  in  among  the  rest,  and  made  me  no 
answer,  and  immediately  ••  One  and  all "  was 
cried  agafai,  and  a  little  huisa  with  it,  and 
some  of  the  men  appeared  to  have  some  fire- 
arms with  them.  There  was  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  I  presentlv  foresaw,  that  if  I  went 
to  the  extremity,  I  should  spoil  the  voyage  though 

conquered  than ;  so  I  bridled  my  passion  with 
all  my  might,  and  said  calmly,  ••  Very  wdl, 
gentlemen,  let  me  know  what  it  b  you  mean  by 
•  One  and  all ;'  I  offered  any  of  you  that  did  not 
like  to  go  the  voyage,  might  quit  the  ship. 
Is  it  that  you  intend  by  •  One  and  all  ?*  UT  to, 
you  are  welcome,  and  pray  take  care  to  do  it 
iromediatelv.  As  for  what  chests  and  clothes 
you  have  in  the  ship,  you  shall  have  them  all 
with  you.  Upon  this  I  made  the  chief  mate, 
who  was  now  come  to  me  again,  advance  a 
little  with  some  more  men,  and  get  between  the 
men  upon  the  forecastle  and  those  who  were  upon 
the  main  deck ;  and,  as  if  he  had  wanted  room, 
when  he  was  gotten  between  them,  he  said  to 
them,  *•  Stand  a  little  aft,  gentlemen,**— and  so 
crowded  them  towards  me. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  I 
stoodt  I  had  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  singly, 


which  I  did  cabaly  and  nilii^t— •*  Why,  how 
now,  Tom,**  says  I  to  one  of  them,  "what !  in 
you  among  the  mutineers? "—••Lord,  nr,"  nyi 
Tom,  ••not  I,  they  are  mad,  I  tUnk,  Ibare 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  I  care  not  where  I  go, 
not  I ;  111  go  round  the  i^obe  with  you;  it'i  all 
one  to  me.**— ••  Well,  Tom,**  says  (  •'but  what 
do  you  do  among  them,  then?  Come  away  isto 
the  steerage,  and  show  yourself  ao  booest  man.'^ 
So  Tom  comes  in,  and  after  him  another,  and 
then  two  more.  Upon  my  laying  to  Ton, 
••  What  do  you  do  among  them  ?"  one  of  the 
fellows  says  to  one  of  the  ofBoen  that  stood  at 
a  little  distance  from  me,  ••  What  does  the  cajv 
tain  mean  hy  sayiog  •aasong  them.*  VDatl 
does  he  reckon  us  to  be  in  the  pkK?  He  is 
quite  wrong ;  we  are  all  agoorant,  sod  qnitenr* 
nrised  at  it.**  He  immediately  tells  me  this, and 
I  was  glad,  you  may  be  sure,  to  hear  it,  and  said 
aloud  to  the  man  he  spoke  to^—**  If  they  an 
honest  men,  and  would  not  appear  in  tho  vil- 
lany, let  them  go  down  betireen  decks,  and  get 
out  of  the  way,  that  they  may  have  no  share  in 
the  punishment,  if  they  have  none  in  the  crime.'' 
••  With  all  my  heart,"  says  one.  "God  blea 
you,  cuitain,**  says  another.'* — And  away  ibcy 
dropped,  one  by  one,  in  at  the  steerage  door,  and 
down  between  decks,  every  one  to  fan  hammock 
or  cabin,  till  there  was  not  above  five  or  as  of 
them  left. 

By  this  time  our  two  boats  appeared  from  the 
shore,  being  both  manned  with  Dutchnen,  vit, 
the  Dutch  captain's  mate,  and  about  twenty  of 
his  men,  all  the  water-cai^  foil,  bat  not  a  man 
of  mine  with  them,  for  they  were  left  a  shore  in 
safe  custody. 

I  waited  till  they  came  on  board,  and  tho, 
turning  to  the  men  on  the  forecastlsb  I  told  then 
they  should  go  on  board  the  boats  immediately, 
as  soon  as  the  butts  of  water  were  hoisted  in. 
They  stOl  said,  ••  One  and  all,"  they  were  ready, 
and  desired  th^  might  go  and  fetch  their  clothes. 
••  No,  nok**  says  I,  ••not  a  man  of  you  shall  set 
your  ibot  any  more  into  the  ship ;  hot  go,  fet 
you  into  the  boats,  and  what  is  your  own  shall 
be  given  yon  into  the  boat.** 

As  I  spoke  this  in  an  angry  tone,  and  with  a 
kind  of  passion,  that  look^l  provoked  to  s  hi^b 
degree,  they  began  to  see  they  had  no  room  to 
choose ;  and  some  of  them  slipped  down  the 
scuttle  into  the  cook-room.  I  hiad  ordered  the 
officer  who  was  there,  who  was  one  of  the  mid> 
shipmen,  to  wink  at  it,  and  let  ss  rosoy  comr 
down  as  offered  it ;  and  the  honest  nan  did 
more  than  that ;  for  he  went  to  the  scuttle  hisi* 
self,  and  as  if  he  had  whbpered,  so  that  I  shooU 
not  hear  him,  <^ed  them  one  by  one  by  tbdr 
names,  and  argued  with  them : — **  Prithee,  Jack," 
says  he  to  one  of  them,  •*  don*t  you  be  distracted 
and  ruin  yoursdi^  to  gratify  a  rash  dronkeo  hu- 
mour ;  if  you  go  into  the  boat,  you  are  undoof. 
you  will  be  seised  as. soon  as  yon  come  ashore 
as  the  rest  are,  and  win  be  sent  to  England  is 
irons,  and  there  you  will  be  infkllibiy  bing^ 
Why  vou  are  certainly  all  mad.**  Ja^  repuf«> 
he  had  no  de^gn  to  mutiny,  but  the  seeood  mate 
drew  him  in,  and  be  did  not  know  what  lo  do: 
he  wished  he  had  not  meddled,  but  be  was  on- 
done  ;  now  what  could  he  do  ?  **  Do,"  san  tbe 
midshipman,  ••  leave  them  for  shams^  and  (&P 
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down  here,  and  IH  see  and  get  you  oflT,  if  lean.'' 
Accordingly,  he  puUed  him  down,  and  after  him 
so  many  got  out  of  sight  the  same  way,  that 
there  was  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  left 
upon  the  forecastle. 

I  feemed  to  take  no  notice  of  that ;  till  at 
last  one  of  the  men  that  was  left  there,  with  hia 
hot  in  his  hand,  stepping  just  to  the  edge  of  the 
forecastle,  which  was  next  to  me,  said  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  that  I  saw  how  many  had 
slunk  away  and  made  their  peace,  or  at  least  ob- 
tained pardon,  and  that  I  might,  perhaps,  know 
that  they  who  were  left  were  only  such  as  had 
their  duty  there,  being  placed  there  of  course, 
before  the  mutiny  began,  and  that  they  had  no 
band  in  it,  but  abhorred  it  with  all  their  hearts, 
tvhich  he  hoped  I  would  consider,  and  not  join 
them  with  those  that  had  offended,  merely  be- 
cause  they  came  upon  the  forecastle^  and  mixed 
there  with  the  men  who  had  the  watch. 

I  told  him  if  that  was  true  it  would  be  Sn 
their  favour,  but  I  expected  he  would  prove  it 
to  my  satisfaction  before  I  accepted  that  for  an 
excuse.  He  told  me  it  might,  perhaps,  be  hard 
to  prove  it,  seeing  the  boatswain  and  his 
mate,  and  the  second  mate  were  gone*  but  the 
rest  of  the  ship's  crew  could  all  testify  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  men  whoso  watch  it  was, 
and  that  they  were  upon  the  forecastle  by  the 
necessity  of  their  duty,  and  no  otherwise,  and 
called  such  and  such  men  who  were  upon  duty 
with  them  to  witness  it,  who  did  confirm  it. 

Upon  this  I  found  myself  under  a  necesdty,  in 
justice  to  the  men,  to  approve  it:  but  my  own 
management  was  a  bite  upon  myself  in  it ;  for 
though  I  did  allow  the  midshipnien  to  wink  at 
their  slipping  away  as  before,  yet  I  made  no 
question  but  I  should  have  some  left  to  make 
examples  of;  but  as  I  could  not  go  back  from 
the  promise  of  mercy  which  I  had  allowed  the 
midshipman  to  oflfer  in  my  name,  so  I  tricked 
myself  by  their  mistake  into  a  necessity  of  par- 
doning them  all,  which  was  very  for  from  my  de- 
s!^  ;  but  there  was  no  remedy. 

However,  the  men,  when  they  were  so  hap- 
pDy  escaped,  desired  the  midshipmen,  who  had 
been  instrumental  to  deliver  them,  to  assure  me, 
that  as  they  were  sensible  they  had  deserved 
very  31  at  my  hands,  and  that  yet  I  had  treated 
them  thus  kindly,  they  would  not  only  reveal  to 
me  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracv  and  the 
names  of  those  principally  concerned  m  it,  but 
that  they  would  assure  me  they  would  never 
more  dispute  any  of  my  measures,  but  were  very 
ready  to  do  their  duty  as  seamen  to  what  part 
of  the  world  soever  I  might  think  fit  to  go,  or 
which  way  I  thought  fit  to  carry  them ;  whether 
outwaud  or  homeward,  and  that  they  gave  me 
the  tender  of  their  duty  in  this  manner  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  with  thankfulness  for  my 
having  forgiven  them  that  conduct  which  was 
the  worst  that  a  seaman  could  be  guilty  of. 

I  took  this  very  kindly,  and  sent  them  word 
I  did  so,  and  that  they  should  find  they  had  taken 
the  wiser  course,  that  I  had  an  entire  confidence 
in  their  fidelity,  and  that  they  should  never  find 
I  would  reproach  them  with  or  use  them  the 
worse  for  what  had  passed. 

1  mutt  confess  I  was  very  glad  of  this  sub- 
ixalssioQ  of  the  men ;  for  though  by  the  measures 


I  had  taken  I  was  satisfied  I  should  conquer 
them,  and  that  I  was  safe  from  their  attempts ; 
yet  carrying  it  on  by  resentment,  and  doing  jus- 
tice  upon  the  offenders,  whatever  advantage  it 
had  one  way,  had  this  disadvantage  in  the  con- 
seouence,  viz.,  that  it  would  ruin  the  voyage,  for 
at  least  half  the  men  were  in  the  plot. 

But  having  thus  conquered  them  by  good 
urage,  I  thought  mv  next  work  was  to  inquire 
into  the  mistakes  which  had  been  the  foundation 
of  all  this ;  so  before  I  parted  with  the  men  who 
had  returned  to  their  duty,  I  told  them  that  as  I 
had  freely  forgiven  what  was  past,  so  I  would 
keep  my  word  with  them  that  I  would  never 
reproach  them  with  it ;  but  that  I  thought  it  was 
necessary  their  judgments  should  be  convinced 
how  much  they  were  imposed  upon,  as  well  as 
their  tempers  be  reduced  by  my  kindness  to  them. 
That  I  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  abused 
in  the  account  given  them  of  what  I  had  de- 
signed to  do,  and  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  give 
for  doing  it ;  and  I  would  desire  them  to  let  me 
know  afterwurda  whether  they  had  been  faithfully 
informed  of  things  or  not ;  and  whether,  in  their 
own  judgment,  now  when  they  were  freed  from 
the  prepossessions  they  were  under,  they  could 
object  anything  against  it  or  no. 

This  I  did  with  respect  to  the  other  men  whom 
I  had  made  prisoners  in  the  steerage,  whom  I  had 
the  same  desire  to  be  kind  to  asl  had  to  these  ; 
but  upon  whom  I  resolved  to  work  this  way,  be- 
cause, after  all,  I  might  have  this  work  to  do 
over  again,  if  I  should  meet  with  any  disappoint- 
ment or  miscarriage  in  the  voyage ;  or  especially 
if  we  should  be  put  to  any  straits  or  distress  in 
the  pursuing  of  it. 

In  order  to  this,  I  caused  the  voyage  itself, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  the  nature  of  the  trade 
I  was  to  carry  on  by  it,  the  pusuit  of  it  to  the 
South  Seas, — ^in  a  word,  everything  just  as  we 
had  argued  and  settled  it  in  the  great  cabin,  to 
be  put  in  writing  and  read  to  them. 

The  fellows,  ever^  one  of  them,  declared  they 
were  folly  satisfied  m  the  voyage  itself,  and  that 
my  reasons  for  it  were  perfectly  good ;  and  that 
they  had  received  a  quite  diflbrent  account  of  it; 
as  that  I  would  cany  them  into  the  island  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  was  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
the  East  Indies ;  that  I  would  go  away  to  the 
south  for  new  discoveries ;  and  that  1  would  go 
away  thence  to  the  South  Seas ;  which  was  a 
voyage  of  such  a  length  that  no  ship  could  victual 
for ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  fresh  water 
such  a  length ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  it  was  a 
voyage  that  woukl  destroy  us  all. 

It  was  the  chief  mate  and  the  midshipman  who 
took  them  all  down  the  scuttle  that  brought  me 
this  account  from  them  ;  so  I  made  him  take 
two  of  those  penitent  mutineers  with  him,  and 
go  to  the  men  m  the  steerage,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners  at  first,  and  see  whether  their  delusions 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  what  kind  of  temper 
they  were  in.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  them 
directly,  for  this  was  not  a  business  that  admitted 
givmg  them  time  to  club  and  cabal  together,  and 
form  other  societies  or  combinations  which  might 
have  consequences  fotal  to  us  still. 

When  the  came  to  them,  he  told  them  the 
captain  was  willing  to  do  all  the  justice  possible 
to  his  men,  and  to  use  them  on  all  occasions  with 
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equity  and  kindnesf ;  I  ordered  him  to  inquire 
calmly  what  it  wai  had  moved  them  to  theie 
disorders,  and  what  it  waa  which  they  bad  been 
made  to  believe  was  doing,  that  they  could  enter 
into  measures  so  destmetive  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  who  had  entrusted  them  all  with  the 
ship  and  cargo;  for  that  in  a  voyage,  every 
Ibrematt-man,  in  his  degree,  is  trusted  with  the 
safety  of  the  whole  ship. 

They  answered  it  was  the  mate :  that  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  disoontented,  much  less 
disorderly  in  the  ship ;  that  they  had  on  alt  oc- 
casions done  their  duty  through  the  whole  voyage 
till  now,  and  that  they  had  no  ill  dorign  upon  any 
one,  much  less  had  they  any  design  to  destroy 
the  vovage,  or  injure  the  oaptain ;  but  that  they 
were  all  told  by  the  second  mate  that  the  captain 
had  imposed  upon  them,  that  he  had  proposed  a 
mad  voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  that  would  mur- 
der them  all,  and  that  they  were  to  lay  aside  the 
trading  and  cruising  voyages  which  they  came 
out  upon,  and  were  now  to  spend  the  wh<Me  voy- 
age in  new  discoveries,  by  which  the  men  could 
propose  nothing  to  themselves  but  hardships, 
and  perhaps  perishing  with  hunger  and  cold ; 
whereas,  had  they  gone  to  the  South  Seas,  as 
wa^  intended,  they  might  all  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  haaards,  with  that  prospect,  had 
some  sense  in  them }   whereas  in  this  project 
there  was  nothing  but  certain  destruction. 

The  mate  delivered  them  a  copy  of  the  scheme 
I  had  proposed,  the  reasons  of  it,  the  trade  I  had 
designed,  the  return  I  was  to  make,  and  every- 
thing as  I  have  akeady  mentioned  It,  and  bid 
them  take  it  and  consider  of  it. 

As  I  was  justly  provoked  to  aee  how  !  had 
been  abused  and  miweprasented  to  the  men,  so 
they  were  astonished  when  they  read  my  scheme, 
and  saw  what  mischief  they  had  been  led  into, 
for  they  know  not  what,  and  without  any  reason 
or  just  consideration.  And  after  they  had  de^ 
bated  things  a  while  amone  themselves,  they 
desired  the  chief  mate  mi^t  come  to  them 
again,  which  he  did.  Then  they  told  him  that, 
as  they  had  been  thus  grossly  abused  and  drawn 
into  mlscbiefii  which  they  never  dMigned,  by  such 
plausible  pretences,  and  by  .being  told  such  a 
lonff  story  full  of  lies,  and  to  carry  on  a  hellish 
project  of  the  second  mate's,  they  hoped  then, 
being  so  much  imposed  upon  would  a  little  ei* 
(enuate  their  fault ;  that  they  were  convinced 
that  the  captain  had  propoaed  nothing  but  what 
was  very  rational,  and  a  voyage  that  might  be 
very  profitable  to  the  owners  and  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  entirely  threw  themselves  upon 
the  captain's  mercy,  and  hambly  begged  pardon  \ 
that  if  I  pleased  to  forgive  them,  they  would 
endeavour  to*  merit  such  forgiveness  by  their 
future  behaviour;  and  that  m  the  meanthne 
they  submitted  to  what  punishment  I  pleased  to 
lay  upon  them ;  and  particularly*  that  as  they 
had  forfeited,  by  their  conspiracy,  ail  the  claim 
they  had  upon  the  ship,  and  might  justly  have 
been  turned  ashore  at  the  first  laml  they  came  to, 
they  were  willing  to  sign  a  discharge  for  all  their 
wages  due  to  them,  which  was  now  neer  eight 
months  a-man,  and  to  be  considered  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage  as  they  deserved ;  that  they  would 
all  take  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  me  to  do  their 
duty,  to  go  wherever  I  wonM  carry  them,  and 


to  behave  with  the  greatest  rabmission  and  dill. 

g«ce,  in  h<^>es  to  regain  my  favour  by  their 
ture  behaviour,  and  to  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  pardon  I  should  grant  them. 

This  was,  indeed,  just  as  1  would  have  it,  for 
I  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  have  ipmething 
offered,  which  I  might  give  Hum  back  agaiD; 
for  I  ever  thought,  and  hare  fbuDd  it  by  ti- 
perience  to  be  the  best  wajr,  and  men  were 
always  secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generous  iiind- 
ness,  better  than  by  the  absolute  dominion  and 
severity ;  indeed  my  opinion  was  juitlfied  ia  all 
the  'measures  I  took  with  these  men;  fbras  I 
ibund  they  were  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that 
I  had  brought  them  low  enough,  I  let  them 
know  that  H  waa  not  their  puniihment,  but 
their  amendment  I  desired ;  that  I  iconied  to 
make  a  prey  of  them,  and  take  that  fbtfdtare 
they  had  offered,  so  putthig  the  wages  due  to 
them  for  their  labour  in  my  pocket    But  I  lent 
them  word  I  was  very  glad  to  bear  that  Uwr 
were  sensible  how  much  they  bad  been  impoied 
upon ;  that  as  it  was  not  my  design  to  offer  any- 
thing to  them  which  they  or  any  honest  men 
ought  to  refuse,  so  it  was  not  my  desire  to  make 
any  advantages  of  their  follies,  but  what  might 
tend  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty ;  that  as 
I  had  no  prospect  that  was  incontisteot  with  | 
their  safety  ana  interest,  so  I  scorned  to  make  a  l 
profit  of  their  submission ;  that  as  to  their  vages,  \ 
though  they  had  forfeited  it  by  their  mutiny,  jet  ^ 
God  forbid  I  should  make  it  my  profit;  and,  ' 
since  forgiving  their  offence  was  in  my  power,  | 
the  crime  being  in  one  particular  an  offence 
against  me,  they  should  never  be  able  to  say  I  ; 
made  a  gain  of  their  aubmission,  and  like  the 
Pope,  should  sell  them  my  pardon;  thstnpoa 
their  solemn  engaging  to  me  never  to  offer  the 
least  disturbance  of  any  kind  in  the  ship  for  the 
future,  but  to  do  their  duty  fiaithfully  and  cheer. 
fully,  I  would  foiget  all  that  was  put,  only  this 
eicepted,  vis.,  that  two  of  them  who  were  par- 
ticulariy  guilty  of  threatening  the  life  of  Cap- 
tain Meriotte,  shonld  b«  punished  as  they  d^ 
served. 

They  could  not  deny  but  this  was  moit  jn^; 
and  they  did  not  so  much  as  offer  to  intercede 
for  those  two ;  but  when  one  of  the  two  moved 
the  rest,  they  answered  they  could  not  do  it,  for 
they  had  received  favour  enough  for  themselves, 
and  they  could  not  desire  anything  of  the  cap* 
tain  for  their  saketf,  for  they  had  all  deserved 
punishment  as  well  as  they. 

In  a  word*  the  two  men  were  broqght  to  the 
geers,  and  soundly  whipped  and  pickled ;  snd 
they  all  proved  very  honest  ever  after.  And 
these,  as  I  said  at  first,  were  two-and-tbirty  io 
•IL 

AU  this  while  Captain  Meriotte,  with  bi 
FVenchmeni  were  hi  arms,  and  had  possescionoQ 
the  qaarter-deck»to  the  number  of  twenty-thr?e 
stout  men ;  I  had  possession  of  the  msio-dect 
with  eighteen  men  and  the  sixteen  Dotchtnen. 
and  my  chief  mate,  with  the  midshipmsD*  ^ 
poesesaion  of  the  cook«room  and  the  quarter- 
deck ;  the  Dutch  eaptain,  our  supercargo^  the 
surgeon,  and  the  other  captain,  kepi  the  great 
cabin,  vrith  a  guard  of  twelve  musqueteers  with- 
out the  door,  and  about  eight  more  within 
besidea  settraats.     Captain  Merioite's  men,  ^^ 
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had  i  iftttfd  of  eight  men  in  the  rouncUbooML 
I  bad  DOW  nothing  to  do  bat  with  mj  men  who 
were  on  shore ;  ud  of  these,  six  of  them  were 
indifferent,  being  men  not  embariLed  in  the 
desiga,  but  carried  on  shor«  by  the  chief  mate^ 
with  a  design  to  engage  them  with  him ;  so  that 
indeed,  they  feU  into  a  punishment  before  they 
fell  Into  the  crime,  and  what  to  do  with  tiiese 
men  was  the  case. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  dismias  my  visitor, 

the  Dutch  captain,  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of 

reason  to  think  myself  ezceedin^v  obliged  to ; 

and  first,  I  handwMnely  rewarded  his  men,  to 

whom  I  gave  four  piecea  of  eight  fr-man ;  and 

having  waited  on  toe  captatai  to  the  ship's  side, 

and  seen  htm  into  his  bo«t,  I  fired  laim  twenty. 

one  guns  at  his  going  off,  for  which  he  fired 

twenty.five  when  he  came  on  board  his  ship. 

The  same  afternoon,  I  sent  my  pinnace  on  board 

for  my  drunken  oodiswain,  aad  with  the  |mi- 

naoe  I  sent  the  captain  three  doien  bottles  of 

English  beer,  and  a  quarter-cask  of  Canary, 

which  was  the  best  present  1  bad  to  make  hin^ 

and  sent  every  one  of  his  other  seamen  a  i^ece 

of  eight  per  man ;  and  Indeed  the  assistance  I 

had  from  the  ship  deserved  it ;  and  to  the  mate, 

who  acted  ao  brav^  with  ray  men  mi  shore,  I 

sent  fifty  pieces  of  eight. 

The  next  day,  1  went  on  shortt  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  governor,  when  I  bad  aJl  the 
prisoners  deliver^  up  to  me ;  the  alz  men.  I 
caused  to  be  immediately  set  at  liborty,  as  haviog 
been  innocent,  and  brought  ali  the  restoo  boar£ 
tied  hand  and  foot,  as  prisoners,  and  eontlniied 
them  so  a  great  while  afterward,  as  you  shall 
hear.  As  for  the  second  matOb  I  triad  hioi  form- 
ally by  a  council  of  war,  as  I  was  empowered  by 
my  commission  to  do,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged  at  the  yard*ann;  and  though  I  sus- 
pended the  execution  from  day  to  <uy,  yet  I 
kept  him  in  eipectation  of  the  halter  every 
hour,  which,  to  soma,  wottld  have  beenaagriavotts 
aa  the  hanging  itseE 

Thus  we  conquered  this  deaperate  mutiny, 
an  prindpaUy  proceeding  from  scmeriog  the  pii- 
vate  disputes  among  ourselvea,  whidi  ought  to 
have  been  the  ^roan*  of  the  whole  voyage,  and 
kept  as  seeret  as  death  itself  could .  have  kept  i^ 
1  mean  so  as  not  to  come  among  the  seaooen 
albre  the  mast. 

We  lay  here  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
ive  took  in  fresh  water,  aa  much  as  we  had  oasks 
Ibr,  and  were  able  to  stow.  On  Uie  Idth  day 
of  August  we  weighed  and  atood  away  to  the 
east,  designing  to  make  no  land  any  more  till  we 
oame  to  Java  Head,  and  the  fitraits  of  Sunda* 
fioT  that  way  we  intended  to  sail ;  but  the  wind 
sprung  ttp  at  E.,  and  at  £.&£.,  and  blew  so 
Tiresh  thftt  we  were  obliged,  after  two  days'  beat- 
ing agai^  it,  to  bear  awav  afore  It,  and  run 
l>ack  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

While  we  were  here,  there  oame  in  two  Dutch 
Sast  Indiamen  more,  homeward  bound,  to  whom 
Yymd  happened  a  very  odd  acddent,  as  follows: — 
T^bey  had  been  attacked  by  a  largv  ship  of  forty- 
ro  ur  pina,  and  a  stout  sloop  of  e%ht  gufts;  the 
D  utch  ships,  resolving  to  assist  one  another,  stood 
•J  fy  to  the  Frenchman,  for  such  it  seems  he  was, 
a^nd  fought  him  very  warmly.  The  ^»gage- 
n»eni  laited  sis  or  seven  houn,  hi  whidi  the 


I  privateer  had  killed  them  some  mens  but  in  the 
I  heat  of  the  fight,  the  sloop  received  a  shot,  which 
brought  her  main-mast  l;^  the  board,  and  this 
caused  the  captain  of  the  frigate  to  sheer  off, 
fearlog  his  sloop  would  be  taken ;  but  the  sloop*8 
men  took  care  of  themselves,  for  hauling  a  little 
out  of  the  fight,  they  got  into  their  own  boats, 
and  a  boat  which  the  irigate  sent  to  their  help, 
and  abandoned  the  sloop,  which  the  Dutchmen 
perceiving,  thev  manned  out  their  boats,  and 
sent  and  took  the  sloop,  with  all  that  was  in  her, 
and  brought  her  away  with  them. 

The  Dutchmen  came  into  the  road  at  the  Cape 
with  this  prize  while  our  ship  was  there  the 
second  time,  and  we  saw  them  bringing  the 
sloop  in  a  tow,  having  no  mast  standing  but  a 
little  pole-mast  set  up  for  the  present,  and  her 
mizen,  which  was  also  disabled  and  of  little  use 
to  hen 

I  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  if  she  was  anything  of  a  se&-boat, 
she  would  do  our  business  to  a  tittle ;  and  as  we 
had  always  resolved  to  get  another  ship,  but  had 
been  disappointed,  this  would  answer  our  end 
exactly.  Accordingly,  I  went  with  my  chief 
mate  in  our  shallop,  on  board  my  old  acquaint- 
ance the  Dutoh  captain,  and  inquiring  there,  was 
informed  of  the  case,  that  it  was  a  prise,  taken 
as  above,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  captain 
that  took  her  would  be  glad  to  part  with  her,  and 
the  captain  promised  me  to  go  on  board  the  ship 
that  brought  her  in,  and  inquire  about  it,  and  let 
me  know. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  captain 
sent  me  wonl  I  might  have  her ;  Uiat  she  carried 
eight  guns,  had  good  store  of  provisions  on  board, 
with  ammunition  sufficient,  and  I  might  have  her 
and  all  that  was  in  her  for  1,900  pieces  of  eight. 
In  a  word,  I  sent  my  chief  mate  back  with  the 
same  messenger  and  the  money,  gbing  him  oom- 
miiaion  to  pay  the  monev  and  taile  possession  of 
her,  if  he  liked  her,  which  he  did ;  and  the  Dutch 
captain,  my  friend,  lent  him  twelve  men  to 
bitog  her  off  to  us,  which  they  did  the  same 
day. 

I  was  a  little  put  to  it  for  a  mast  for  her, 
not  having  anything  on  board  that  we  could  spare 
that  was  fit  for  a  main-mast ;  but  resolving  at 
last  to  mast  her,  not  as  a  sloop,  but  as  a  brigan- 
tine,  we  made  shift  with  what  spare  pieces  we 
had,  and  a  spare  foretop-mast,  which  one  of  the 
Dutch  ships  helped  me  to,  so  we  fitted  her  up 
very  handlsomely,  made  her  carry  twelve  guns, 
Aod  put  sixty  men  on  board.  One  of  the  best 
things  we  found  on  board  her  was  cask,  which  we 
greatly  wanted,  espedally  for  barrelling  up  beeC 
and  other  provisions,  which  we  found  very  diffi- 
cult s  but  our  cooper  eked  them  out  with  maiuog 
some  new  ones  out  of  her  old  ones. 

After  stayhig  here  slztean  days  more,  we  sailed 
again,  hideed.  I  thought  once  we  should  never 
have  gone  away  at  all ;  for  it  is  certain  above 
half  the  men  in  the  ship  were  made  uneasy,  and 
there  remained  still  some  misunderstanding  of 
my  design,  and  a  supposition  of  all  the  frightful 
things  the  second  mate  had  put  into  their  heads; 
and  by  his  means,  the  boatswain  and  gunner. 
As  theM  three  had  the  principal  management  of 
the  consplraey,  and  that  I  had  pardoned  all  the 
rest,  I  had  tome  thoughts  of  making  gn  etunpla 
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of  these.  I  took  care  to  let  them  knoir  it,  too, 
hi  a  manner  that  they  had  no  room  to  thhik  it 
was  in  jest,  bnt  that  I  intended  to  have  them  all 
three  liaoged ;  I  kept  them  above  tliree  weeks 
in  suspense  aboat  it.  However,  as  I  had  no  in- 
tention CO  pat  them  to  death,  I  thonght  it  was 
a  piece  of  crudty,  somethinc  worse  than  deatli« 
to  keep  them  contiaually  m  expectation  of  it, 
and  in  a  place,  too,  where  they  had  bat  little 
more  than  room  to  breathe. 

So  having  been  seventeen  days  gone  from  the 
Cape,  I  resolved  to  relieve  them  a  little,  and  yet 
at  die  same  time  remove  them  oat  of  the  way  of 
doing  me  any  capital  injury,  if  they  shoald  have 
any  such  d«rign  still  fa  tiieir  heads.  For  this 
purpose,  I  caused  ihcm  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  ship  into  the  brigantine,  and  there  f  per- 
mitted them  to  have  a  little  more  liberty  tnan 
they  had  on  board  the  great  ship,  and  where 
two  of  them  entered  into  another  devflsh  con- 
spfatusy,  as  wUd  and  foolish  as  ever  I  heard  of,  or 
at,  perhaps,  was  ever  heard  of,  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  to  soil  in  company,  and  we  vrent 
away  from  the  Cape  the  third  of  September, 
anno  1740.  We  found  the  brigantine  an  excel- 
lent sea-boat,  and  could  bear  the  weather  to  a 
miracle,  and  no  bad  sailer ;  she  kept  pace  with 
OS  on  all  occasions,  and  fan  a  storm  we  had  at 
S.  8.  E.,  some  days  after,  she  shifted  as  well  as 
we  did  fan  the  great  ship,  which  made  us  all  in 
love  with  her. 

Iliis  storm  drove  us  away  to  the  northward, 
and  I  once  thought  we  shoald  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  Cape  again;  which  if  it  had  hmtened, 
I  believe  we  should  never  have  gone  on  with  the 
voyage ;  for  the  men  began  to  murmur  again, 
and  say  we  were  bewitchwl,  that  we  were  b^ten 
off  first  from  the  south  of  America,  that  we 
oould  never  get  round  there,  and  now  driven  back 
from  the  South  of  AfHca ;  so  that  it  looked  as 
if  Pate  had  determined  this  voyage  to  be  pur- 
sued no  fhrther.  Hie  wind  conUnued,  and  blew 
exoeeding  bard ;  and  in  short,  we  were  driven 
so  fkr  to  the  oorth,  that  we  made  the  south  point 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

My  pilot  knew  it  to  be  Madagascar  as  soon  as 
ha  had  a  clear  view  of  the  land,  and  having 
beaten  so  long  against  the  sea  to  no  purpose,  and 
being  in  want  of  many  thinn,  we  resolved  to 
put  In ;  and  accordingly  made  for  Port  St  Augna- 
tine,  on  the  west  ode  of  the  island,  where  we 
oame  to  an  anchor  in  eleven  fkthom  waie;^  and  a 
very  good  road. 

I  could  not  be  without  a  great  many  anxious 
thoughts  upon  our  coming  Into  this  island,  for  I 
knew  very  well  that  there  were  a  gang  of  des- 
perate rogues  here^  especially  on  fiie  northern 
coast,  who  had  been  ikmous  for  their  piracies, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  that  they  might  bo  either 
strong  enough  as  pirates  to  take  us,  or  rogues 
enough  to  entice  a  great  many  of  my  men  to  run 
away ;  so  I  resolved  neither  to  come  near  enough 
the  shore  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  suffer  any  of 
my  men  to  go  on  shore,  such  excepted  as  I  could 
be  very  secure  ol 

But  I  was  soon  informed  by  a  Dutchman,  who 
came  off  to  me  with  some  natives  in  a  kind  of 
a  canvas  boat,  that  there  were  no  Europeans 
there  but  htanselC  and  that  the  pirates  were  on  | 


the  north  part  of  the  island ;  thst  fhe7  hsd  so 
ship  with  them  of  any  force,  and  thst  they  would 
be  glad  to  be  fetched  off  by  ainr  Chriitiao  tUp; 
that  they  were  not  above  two  hondred  Id  dqo- 
ber,  thdr  chief  leaders,  with  the  ealy  ih^  of 
force  they  had,  being  oot  a  craisiog  oa  the  eosst 
of  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

After  this,  I  went  on  shore  myseU;  wifli  Cap. 
tain  Merlotte,  and  some  of  the  men  who  1  could 
trust,  and  we  found  it  true,  as  the  Datehmin 
had  related.  The  Dutchman  gave  us  s  loog 
history  of  his  adventures,  and  bow  he  csnie  to 
be  left  there  by  a  ship  be  came  ia  from  Europe, 
which,  he  running  up  into  the  eoootry  for  sport, 
with  three  more  of  his  oomrades»  went  leijr 
without  them,  and  left  them  among  the  nstim, 
who,  however,  used  them  very  well,  and  that  sow 
he  served  them  for  an  interpreter  and  a  broker, 
to  bargain  for  them  with  the  European  diips  for 
proviaons.  Accordingly,  be  eogi^  to  kftm^ 
us  what  provisions  we  pleased,  and  proposed  nch 
trinkets  ui  return  as  be  knew  the  natives  dnlKd, 
and  as  were  of  value  little  enough  to  as,  bit  be 
desfared  a  oondderation  for  hissself  ia  mooejr. 
which,  though  It  was  of  no  use  to  him  there,  he 
said  it  might  be  hereafter;  and  ashisdeanDd 
was  but  twenty  pieeea  of  eight,  we  thonght  be 
verv  weO  deserved  it. 

Here  we  bought  a  great  qosntity  of  beeC 
which,  having  no  casks  to  spare,  we  lahed,  ud 
then  cured  It  in  the  sun,  by  the  Datdussot 
direction,  and  it  proved  of  excellent  me  to  u 
through  the  whole  voyage,  for  we  kept  soote  of 
it  till  we  came  to  England,  but  it  wm  tho  n 
hard  that  a  good  hat&et  would  hardly  eat  it 

While  we  lay  here,  it  came  into  my  thougfaU 
that  now  was  a  good  time  to  execute  jostieeapm 
my  prisoners ;  ao  I  called  a  council  of  war,  snd 
proposed  it  to  them  in  general  temis»  not  lettiD^ 
them  know  my  mind  aa  to  the  mamer  of  H. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary,  sad  the 
second  m«te,  boatswain,  and  gunner,  hsd  lo 
much  iotelligence  of  it  from  the  men,  that  they 
prepared  for  death  as  much  as  If  I  had  signed  a 
death-warrant  for  their  exeeutioo,  and  thst  thef 
were  to  be  haoged  at  the  yard-ann.  Bat  lathe 
middle  of  those  resolves  I  told  the  oouocil  of 
officers  that  my  deaign  waa  to  the  north  ptft  of 
the  isfamd,  where  a  sang  of  pirates  were  said  to 
be  settled,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  I  might  get 
a  good  ahip  among  them,  and  as  many  meo  ai 
we  desired,  for  that  I  waa  satisfied  the  grestest 
part  of  them  were  so  wearied  of  tbeh  praaeot 
government,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  come  away,  and  espeoially  soeh  as 
liad  by  force,  or  rash  hiasty  reaolutioos,  been,  ai 
it  were,  surprised  fa:ito  that  sort  of  liih ;  tbit  I 
had  been  fanformed  they  were  very  for  ihHBbeiD| 
in  such  a  formidable  poature  as  they  hsd  beao 
represented  to  us  in  Europe,  or  anything  oearM 
numerous,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  dioold 
find  them  poor,  divided,  in  distress,  snd  wifliog 
to  get  away  upon  any  terms  they  could. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  difihred  from 
me  in  my  opinion ;  they  had  received  socb  idesa 
of  the  figure  those  people  mode  at  Madsgasear, 
fh>m  the  common  report  in  England,  that  they 
bad  no  notion  of  them,  but  as  of  a  little  oobk 
monweath  of  robbers;  that  they  were  m- 
mensely  rich,  that  Captain  Avery  was  kiqg  « 


the  island ;  that  they  were  near  eight  thooiand 
men,  that  they  had  a  good  iqQaaron  of  stout 
ships,  and  that  thev  were  able  to  resbt  a 
whole  fleet  of  men-o^war,  having  a  harbour  lo 
well  fortified  at  the  entrance  into  it  that  there 
was  no  coming  at  them  without  a  good  army  for 
land  service  and  the  like. 

I  convinced  them  how  impossible  this  was  to 
be  true,  and  told  them  all  the  discourse  I  had 
had  with  the  Dutchman  at  the  place  where  I 
now  was,  who  had  had  a  full  account  of  it  from 
several  of  them  who  had  come  down  to  St 
Augustine's  in  little  boats,  in  order  to  make  their 
escape  from  them,  and  to  get  passage  for  Europe, 
whom  he  had  always  assisted,  and  got  them  off 
as  any  ship  touched  at  that  port,  and  who  all 
agreed  in  their  relation  of  their  particulars,  which 
were  indeed  miserable  enough,  saving  that  they 
wanted  neither  victuals  nor  clothes. 

In  a  word,  I  soon  brought  them  to  enter  into 
the  reason  <rf  it,  and  to  be  of  my  opinion ;  and 
accordingly  I  ordered  to  get  ready,  and  in  three 
days*  time  weighed,  and  stood  away  for  the  north 
of  the  island ;  for,  by  the  way,  we  did  not  now 
communicate  our  debates  or  resolves  to  the  men 
before  the  mast,  as  had  been  done  beforer— we 
had  indeed  had  enough  of  that  already. 

While  we  were  thus  coasting  the  island  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  channel  or  sea  between  the 
island  and  the  main  of  Africa,  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  I  might  now  make  use  of  my 
traitors  to  my  advantage  and  their  own  too,  and 
that  I  might,  if  they  were  honest,  gain  my  end, 
and  get  foil  intelUgeooe  of  the  people  I  had  my 
eye  upon,  and  if  they  were  still  traitors,  they 
would  desert  and  go  over  to  the  pirates,  and  I 
should  be  well  rid  of  them,  without  the  necessity 
of  bringing  them  to  the  yard-arm ;  for  I  was 
very  uneasy  in  my  miod  about  hanging  them 
too,  nor  could  I  ever  have  been  brought  to  do  it, 
I  believe,  whatever  risk  I  had  run  from  tbeir 
mutinous  disposition. 

I  was  now  got  into  the  latitude  of  fifteen  de- 
grees and  a  half  south  of  the  line,  and  began  to 
think  of  standing  hi  for  the  shore^  i^hen  I  onlered 
the  second  mate,  who  lay  in  irons  in  the  brigan- 
tine,  to  be  brought  on  board  the  shlp^  and  to  be 
caslled  up  into  the  great  cabin.  He  came  in  great 
concern ;  thottfh  he  was  of  himsdf  a  very  bold 
and  resolute  fellow,  yet  as  he  made  no  doubt 
that  he  was  sent  for  to  eiecutfon,  he  appeared 
thoroughly  softened,  and  quite  another  man  than 
be  was  before. 

When  he  was  brought  in,  I  caused  him  to  be 
set  down  in  a  nook  of  the  cabin,  where  he  could 
not  stir  to  offer  any  violence  to  me,  if  he  had  had 
any  will  to  it,  two  large  chests  bekig  just  before 
him ;  and  I  ordered  all  my  people  to  withdraw, 
except  Captain  Merlotte  and  the  supercargo, 
and  then,  turning  myself  to  the  criminal,  I  told 
him  he  knew  his  circumstances,  I  need  not  re- 
peat them,  and  the  Cust  for  which  he  was  brought 
into  that  conditfon;  that  I  had  hitherto  froi^ 
time  to  time  delayed  his  executiont  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  chief  oiBcers,  who 
in  fell  councfl  had  unanimously  condemned  him; 
that  I  had  a  sudden  thought  came  into  my  head, 
which,  if  he  knew  how  to  merit  mercy,  and  to 
retrieve  his  circumstances  by  his  foture  fidelitv, 
might  once  again  put  it  into  his  power  not  omy 


to  save  his  life,  but  to  be  trusted  in  the  ship 
agahi,  if  he  hiclhied  to  be  honest ;  that,  how- 
ever, if  he  had  no  hwlination  to  merit  by  his 
service,  I  would  put  it  to  his  choice,  either  to 
undertake  with  courage  and  fidelity  what  I  had 
to  propose  to  him,  hi  which  case  he  might  expect 
to  be  very  well  treated,  or  if  not,  I  would  pardon 
him  as  to  the  death  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
he,  with  his  two  fellow  criminals,  should  be  set 
on  shore,  to  go  whither  they  pleased. 

He  waited,  without  offering  to  speak  a  word, 
till  I  made  a  foil  stop,  and  then  asked  me  if  I 
gave  hhn  leave  to  answer ;  I  told  him,  yes ;  then 
he  asked  me  if  I  gave  him  leave  to  speak  freely, 
and  woukl  not  take  oflbnce  at  what  he  might 
say.  I  told  him  he  should  speak  as  ft«ely  as  if 
he  had  never  offended ;  and  that  as  I  had  given 
him  his  Ufe,  I  wouki  now  give  hUn  my  word  no- 
tUng  he  oould  say  should  revoke  the  grant ;  and 
that  he  should  not  only  go  fireely  on  ttore,  for  I 
expected  by  his  words  that  he  had  made  that 
choice,  but  that  I  wookl  give  him  the  lives  of  Us 
two  lellow-prisoners,  and  would  give  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  anvthlng  elM  that  was  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  ask,  or  necessary  to  their 
subsisting  on  shore  in  such  a  country. 

He  told  me  then  that,  had  it  been  any  other 
part  of  the  world  than  at  Madagascar,  he  woukl 
readily  have  chosen  to  have  gone  on  shore ;  nay, 
though  the  place  had  been  really  desolate  and 
uninhabited ;  that  he  did  not  object  because  my 
offer  was  not  very  generous  and  kind,  and  it 
would  be  always  with  regret  that  he  shouM  look 
back  upon  the  mercy  he  should  have  received, 
and  how  ill  he  had  deserved  It  at  my  httids. 

But  that  as  it  was  at  thb  plaee  that  I  men- 
tioned setthig  hhn  at  liberty,  he  told  me  that 
thoiffih  he  had  been  mutinous  and  disoideriy,  for 
which  he  acknowledged  he  had  deserved  to  die, 
yet  he  hoped  I  could  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as 
to  believe  ne  oould  turn  pirate,  and  begged  that, 
rather  than  entertain  such  hard  thoughts  of  hH, 
I  would  execute  the  worst  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  send  him  ofut  of  the  worid  a  penitent,  and 
an  honest  man ;  which  he  should  esteem  for 
better  than  to  give  him  his  life  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  could  preserve  It  upon  other  terms 
than  thote  of  hemg  the  worst  of  villafais.  He 
added,  that  if  there  was  anythfaig  be  oouhl  do  to 
deserve  so  much  mercy  as  I  intended  him,  he 
begged  me  that  I  would  give  Um  room  to  be- 
have bhnsidf  as  became  him,  and  he  would 
leave  it  wholly  to  me  to  use  hhn  as  he  diould 
deserve^  even  to  the  recalling  the  ptfdon  that  I 
had  granted  him. 

I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  what  he  said, 
and  more  particulariy  with  the  manner  of  bis 
speaking  it ;  I  told  hUn  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
he  had  a  principle  of  so  much  honestv  at  the 
bottom  of  a  part  so  unhappy  as  he  baa  acted ; 
that  I  would  be  very  far  firom  prompting  him  to 
turn  phate,  and  much  more  firom  forcing  him  to 
do  so;  and  that  I  would,  acoordbig  to  his  deslK, 
put  an  opportunity  Into  his  hands  to  show  him- 
self a  new  man ;  and  by  bis  fidelity  to  wipe  out 
all  that  was  past :  and  then  without  any  more 
ceremony,  I  told  him  my  whole  design,  which 
was  to  send  him»  and  four  or  five  more  men  with 
him,  on  shore  among  the  pirates  as  spies,  to  see 
whsA  condition  they  were  in,  and  to  see  whether 
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there  was  any  appreliemioiit  oT  vkHmoe  from 
them,  or  whether  their  wtre  Id  the  mean  di^ 
comttances  that  I  haa  rtaaon  to  belitYe  they 
were  in ;  and,  laatlT*  whether  they  had  any  ahip 
or  vesiel  that  might  he  hpnght  of  them»  and 
whether  men  mlg^bt  he  had  to  iaeraaae  onr  oom- 
pany ;  that  it  to  lay,  snch  men  at  helng  penitent 
for  their  rogueriet^  and  Ured  with  their  mlseriea, 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  timing 
honett  men  before  they  were  broigb*  to  it  by 
dittren  and  the  gallowa. 

He  embraced  the  opportvnlty  with  the  gmieit 
readineae,  and  gave  me  all  the  aMumoee  that  I 
could  deiire  of  hit  fidelity.    I  then  aiked  him 
whether  be  thought  hif  two  feltow  prlaonen 
might  be  tmited  upon  the  aame  iMt.    Ife  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  It  for  a  pieee  of  ahwerity  If, 
after  a  trial,  he  ihouid  tra  me  hit  mind,  and 
would  not  be  dhpleaaed  if  be  dedined  ipeaklng 
hitthooghto  till  he  had  talked  with  them.    1 
told  him  he  dioold  be  al  liberty  to  give  hit  for. 
ther  aniwer  alter  he  had  propoaed  it  to  Um ; 
but  I  faiaiited  upon  hli  opinion  firrt,  beoanee  it 
waa  only  hlfe  opinion  that  I  naked  now  i  wlieraa^ 
if  he  reported  U  to  them,  then   ho  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  report  then*  antwor.    He  then 
aaked  me  if  I  would  pleaae  to  grent  him  one 
thing»  namely,  that  whatever  his  oplnieo  ihonkl 
be,  that  what  he  ahouM  aay  ahould  he  no  preju- 
dice to  them  in  their  nreeeot  oondStion  (  I  told 
him  it  was  o  reaeoDahie  oaatioo  In  Wm,  and  I 
would  assure  him  that  whatever  ho  aald  diould 
not  do  them  any  pnjttdioe,  and  to  oonvinoe  him 
of  it,  I  gave  him  my  word  thai  I  would  not  put 
them  to   death   on  any  aoeoont  whatsoever, 
merely  for  his  sake,     lie  bowod,  aad  thanked 
me  very  heartily  for  that  grant,  whidi  he  aald 
obliged  him  to  be  the  phioer  with  me  on  Oiat 
head,  and  as,  he  said,  he  wonld  not  dooeive  me 
in  anything  whatever,  so  he  would  not  hi  this 
espeelalty;  and  therefore  toM  mt  H  was  Ids 
opinion  they  would  not  serve  me  Mlhfolly ;  and 
he  referred  me  to  the  etpetienoe  I  should  find 
of  it ;   and  added,  that  he  would  be  so  Just  to 
me  in  the  b^nnfaig,  as  that  while  he  be^jodme 
to  be  merciful  to  them,  yet  for  my  own  sake  he 
would  also  beg  mo  not  to  trust  them. 

I  took  the  hint,  and  taid  no  more  at  that  time, 
but  ordered  his  irons  to  be  taken  off,  and  ordered 
h(m  to  have  leave  to  go  to  his  former  cabin,  and 
to  have  Ms  cbeets  and  things  restored  to  him ; 
80  that  he  was  at  fhll  liberty  In  the  ship,  though 
not  in  any  oftce,  or  appOhited  to  any  porticutar 
business.  A  day  or  two  aiHr  fhfo  we  mode 
land,  which  appeared  to  be  the  aeith-west  part 
of  the  island,  in  the  latitude  of  thtrtaen  degrees 
thirty  mfaiutes;  and  fiow  I  thoucht  It  waa  time 
to  put  our  design  in  execution ;  for  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  could  not  he  a  greaa  way  from  this 
part  of  the  island  where  the  pirates  were  to  be 
heard  of:  so  I  ordered  the  boat  on  shore,  with 
about  sixteen  men,  to  make  discoveries,  and  with 
them  my  new  restored  man.  I  gave  him  no 
instruction  for  anything  extmordhuuy  at  this 
time,  our  work  being  now  only  to  find  cat  where 
thev  were.  The  boat  came  on  boafd  again  at 
night,  or  we  had  now  stood  In  within  two  iengoes 
of  the  shore,  and  brought  as  an  acoount  that 
there  were  no  English  or  Europeans  at  aU  ther^< 
abouts,  but  they  were  to  be  heard  of  n  great 


way  foriher.  So  we  stood  away  to  the  north  aD 
the  night,  and  the  oast  day  the  wind  bong  &ir 
and  the  sea  smooth,  and  by  oar  rockcsungve 
went  in  thai  time  about  forty  leeguesw 

The  next  evening  the  same  company  mat  o& 
shore  egalB»  and  were  showed  by  sobm  of  tlie 
natives  where  the  piratea  inhabited ;  which,  in 
abort,  was  about  five  or  stx-and-twcoty  miiei 
forther  north  still,  in  a  river  veiy  commodioai 
for  shipping,  where  they  had  five  or  dx  Euro- 
pean bimt  sbipa»  and  two  or  three  iloopt;  but 
they  were  all  laid  up,  except  two  slom  mih 
whioh  they  cruised  sometimes  a  great  oiitaooe 
off  to  the  north*  as  (ar  as  the  ArabUa  Gul£ 
Ho  rstuned  with  this  intelligence  the  ume 
night,  and  by  his  direction  we  stood  In  ei  dose 
under  the  shore  as  we  could  conveniently,  eboat 
six  leagues  furtiieriierth  I  here  we  found  tTety 
good  road  under  a  little  Cape,  which  ke|it  oi 
perfectly  nndleeovered ;  and  in  the  morang 
before  day  my  seen  went  on  shore  sgtto  vitli 
the  boat,  and*  keeping  only  four  men  with  faisi, 
seat  the  boat  on  board  again,  agreeiai  on  e 
signal  for  us  to  send  the  boat  for  hhn  sgeia  whtB 
he  shottkl  return. 

There  was  a  pretty  high  ledge  of  bflb  to 
the  north  of  the  place  where  he  lauded,  sad 
which  running  woet,  made  the  little  Cape  oodir 
the  lee  of  which  our  ehip  rode  at  an  aacbor  n 
above.  As  soon  as  bo  came  to  the  top  of  thow 
hiDs  he  plahily  disooverod  the  creek  or  hirbonr 
where  the  nlr^  ships  lay,  and  where  they  hei 
formed  their  ennawpment  on  the  shore.  Our 
men  took  such  proper  obaervatioos  of  the  iitaa> 
tion  of  the  place  they  were  in  upon  the  hill,  tbit 
they  might  not  foU  to  find  their  way  back 
again,  though  H  were  in  the  night;  and  havisff 
agreed  in  the  aooount  they  ahould  ^ive  of  them- 
eeivee,  eothat  they  might  be  all  found  hi  the  fame 
tale,  they  bddhr  went  down  the  hifi  sad  cane 
to  the  edge  of  the  orMk,  tlio  pirates' camp  Mng 
on  the  other  shore. 

Here  they  fired  a  gun  to  raiae  a  kind  of  slara 
among  them,  and  then  banging  out  a  white 
cloth  on  the  top  of  a  polob  a  sigaal  of  peace, 
they  hailed  them  m  En^^Ush,  and  asked  tbca  if 
they  would  aend  a  boat  and  fotoh  them  over. 

The  pirates  wwe  surprised  at  the  noise  of  the 
piece,  and  came  runniaig  to  the  ehore  with  all 
speed ;  but  thay  were  much  surprised  wheo  they 
heard  themeelTCS  hailed  in  EngUeh.  Upoo  (ht 
whole  they  iaaniediately  aent  a  boat  to  h^  then 
over,  and  received  them  with  a  great  deal  of 

Our  men  protended  to  be  overjoyed  at  Hodiiis 
them  there,  toU  them  a  hof  story  that  they 
came  on  shore  on  the  woet  Ms  of  the  iilM 
where,  not  Car  off,  there  were  two  Eo|^  dups. 
but  that  the  nathrea  quavrelliBt  ^^^  their  aen> 
upon  some  rudeness  o|forsd  to  their  womee,  and 
they  heii«  separated  from  their  follows,  were 
obliged  to  fiy,  that  the  nativee  had  sufroonded 
the  reet,  and  they  believed  h«d  killed  then  eU; 
that  th^  wandetod  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  io- 
tending  to  make  aittale  to  their  eUp  to  leod 
themeoam  help;  when  aedng  some  shipe  they 
belioved  soaao  finroposns wars  there,  sadio 
oame  doem  to  take  shelter;  and  they  beffcd 
of  them  a  boat  to  carry  them  round  the  Cepe  te 
their  comradely  unleaa  they  would  give  them 
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Ictve  to  ftoy  with  them,  and  do  ai  they  did, 
which  they  were  very  wQUDg  to  do. 

This  was  all  a  made  itory ;  but,  however,  the 
tale  told  so  well,  that  they  beHeved  tt  thoroughly, 
and  received  our  men  very  kindly,  led  them  up 
to  their  camp,  and  gave  them  some  vietuale. 

Our  men  observed  they  had  victuals  enough, 
and  very  good,  as  well  beef  as  mutton ;  that 
is  to  sav,  of  goats'  flesh,  which  was  excellent 
good ;  also  pork  and  veal,  and  they  were  tolera^ 
ble  good  cooks  too,  for  they  found  they  had 
built  several  furnaces  and  boilers,  which  they  had 
taken  out  of  their  ships,  and  dressed  a  vast 
quantity  of  meat  at  a  time ;  but  they  observed 
they  had  no  liquor,  upon  which  tiie  mate  puUed 
a  Ifljge  bottle  of  good  cordial  waters  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  gave  tt  about  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
and  so  did  two  others  of  the  men,  which  their 
new  landlords  took  very  kindly. 

They  spent  good  part  of  the  first  day  in  look- 
ing about  them,  seeing  the  manner  of  the  pirates 
living  there,  and  their  strength ;  and  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  were  indeed  but  In  a  sorry  con- 
dition every  way,  except  that  they  had  cattle 
and  flesh  meat  sufficient  They  had  a  good 
platform  of  guns  indeed,  and  a  covered  place 
pallisadoed  round  where  they  lodged  tiieir  am- 
munition. But  as  for  fortifications  to  the  land- 
ward they  had  none,  except  a  double  pallisado 
round  their  camp,  and  a  sort  of  a  bank  thrown 
up  within  to  fire  from,  and  stand  covered  Itom 
the  enemies  lances,  which  was  all  they  had  to 
fear  from  the  natives.  They  had  no  bread  but 
what  they  made  of  rice,  and  the  store  they  had 
of  that  was  very  small.  They  told  our  men  in- 
deed, that  they  had  two  ships  abroad,  iiiiich  they 
expected  back  every  day  with  a  quantity  of  rice, 
and  what  else  they  could  get,  especially  with 
some  arradc,  which  they  were  to  trade  for  with 
the  Arabian  merchants,  or  take  it  by  force,  which 
should  first  offer. 

Our  men  pretended  to  Hke  their  way  of  living 
mighty  well,  and  talked  of  staying  with  them,  ff 
they  would  let  them,  and  thus  Uiey  passed  the 
first  day  of  conversation. 

Our  men  had  two  tents  or  huts  given  them  to 
lodge  in,  and  hammocks  hung  in  the  huts  very 
agreeably,  being  such  I  suppose  as  belonged  to 
some  of  their  company  that  were  dead,  or  were 
out  upon  adventures,  here  they  slept  very  secure, 
and  in  the  morning  walked  about,  as  strangers 
might  be  suffered  to  do  to  look  about  them^ 
but  my  new  manager^  eye  was  chiefly  here  upon 
two  things,  fir8t,to  see  if  they  had  any  shipping  for 
our  purpose,  and,  secondly,  to  see  if  he  could 
pitch  upon  one  man  more  particular  than  the 
rest,  to  enter  into  some  confidence  with,  and  It 
was  not  long  before  he  found  an  opportuioity  for 
both,  the  manner  was  thus  :— 

He  was  walking  by  himself,  having  ordered  his 
other  men  to  straggle  away  two  and  two,  this 
way  and  that,  as  li  they  had  not  minded  him, 
thoogh  always  to  keep  him  In  sight,  I  say,  he 
walked  by  himself  towards  that  part  of  the  creek, 
where,  as  was  said,  three  of  tneir  biggest  ships 
lay  by  the  walls,  and  when  he  came  to  the  diore 
right  agamst  them,  he  stood  stffl  looking  at  them 
very  eamestlv ;  while  he  was  here  he  observed 
a  boat  put  off  from  one  of  them,  with  four  oars 
and  one  sitter  only,  whom  they  set  on  shore  just  * 


by  him,  and  then  put  off  egain ;  the  person  whom 
they  set  on  shore  was.  It  seems,  one  who  had 
been  with  our  men.tbe  evening  before,  but  having 
some  particular  office  on  board  one  of  those 
ships,  lay  on  board  every  night,  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  men,  just  to  walcb  and  guard  the 
ship,  and  so  came  on  shore  in  Uie  morning,  as  is 
usual  in  men  of  war  laid  ap. 

Aa  soon  as  be  saw  our  raan  he  knew  him, 
and  spoke  very  familiarly  to  him,  and  seeing  he 
was  looking  so  earnestly  at  the  ship,  he  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  on  board,  our  man  faintly 
declined  it,  as  on  parpose  to  be  asked  again, 
and  upon  just  as  much  further  pressing  as  wad 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the  gunner,  for 
that  was  his  office,  was  in  earnest  he  yielded,  so 
the  gunner  called  bank  the  boat,  and  they  went 
on  board. 

Our  man  viewed  the  ship  very  particularly, 
and  pretended  to  like  everything  he  saw ;  but, 
after  some  conversation,  asks  him  this  home  ques- 
tion, namely,  why  they  did  not  go  to  sea,  and 
seek  purchase,  having  so  many  good  ships  at  their 
command  ?  He  shook  his  head,  and  told  him 
very  frankly  that  they  wera  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  anything,  for  that  they  were  a  crew 
of  unresolved  divided  rogues;  that  they  were 
never  two  days  of  a  mind ;  thai  they  had  nobody 
to  command,  and  therefore  nobody  to  obey ;  that 
several  things  had  been  offered,  but  nothing  con- 
cluded ;  ihSt  in  short,  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  shifting  every  one  for  themselves,  as  weU 
as  they  could. 

My  mate  replied,  he  thought  it  had  been  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  made  him  tell  them  last  night 
that  be  had  an  indUnatioo  to  stay  with  them.  **  I 
heard  you  say  so,"  said  the  gunner,  "  and  tt  made 
me  smUe ;  I  thought  in  myself  that  you  would 
be  of  another  mind  when  you  knew  us  a  Utile 
better ;  for,  in  a  word,**  said  he,  •*  if  they  should 
agree  to  lend  you  a  boat  to  go  back  to  your  ship, 
they  woidd  go  together  by  the  ears  about  who 
should  go  with  you ;  for  not  a  man  of  them  that 
went  with  yon  would  ever  come  back  again 
hither,  if  your  captain  would  take  them  on  board, 
though  the  terms  were,  to  be  hanged  when  they 
came  to  England.** 

My  mate  knew  that  this  was  my  ophiion  befora, 
but  he  was  really  of  another  mind  himself,  till  he 
saw  thmge,  and  tiU  he  talked  with  this  gunner  ; 
and  this  put  new  things  in  his  bead.  So  he  en- 
tertained the  gnnaer  with  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  told  him,  if  thinge  were  so  as  he  related  it, 
and  that  he  had  really  a  ndnd  to  oome  off  firom 
that  gang,  he  bdieved  that  he  oould  put  him  in 
a  way  how  to  do  it  to  his  advantage,  and  to  take 
a  set  of  his  people  witk  him,  if  be  could  pick 
out  some  of  them  that  might  be  depended 
upon. 

The  gunner  repUed  that  he  oould  pick  out  a 
set  of  very  brave  nHows,  good  seamen,  and  most 
of  them  such  as  having  been  forced  into  the 
pirates'  ships,  wera  dragged  into  that  wicked 
hfe  they  had  lived,  not  only  against  their  con- 
sciences, but  by  a  mora  necessity  to  save  their 
lives,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  at  any  price  to 
come  off.  The  mate  asked  him  how  many  such 
he  could  answer  for.  He  told  him  above  a  hun- 
dred. Upon  this  the  mate  told  him  the  circum- 
stances  we  wera  in,  the  voyage  we  wera  upon, 
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that  we  were  a  letter  of  marque  ship  of  sach  force, 
but  that  were  over-maiuied  and  double  itored, 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  good  tbip  upon  ottr  cruise, 
to  man  out  of  the  other,  that  we  bad  been  dia- 
appointed,  and  had  only  got  the  sloop  or  brigan- 
tine  which  we  bought,  as  before,  at  the  Cape, 
that  if  he  could  persuade  the  men  to  sell  us  one 
of  their  ships,  we  would  pay  them  for  it  in  ready 
money,  and  perhaps  entertain  a  hundred  of  their 
men  into  the  bargain. 

The  gunner  told  hhn  he  would  propose  it  to 
them,  and  added,  in  positive  terms,  that  he  knew 
it  would  be  readily  accepted,  and  that  he  should 
take  which  of  the  three  ships  I  pleased.  The 
mate  then  desired  that  he  would  lend  them  his 
shallop  to  go  on  board  our  ship,  to  acquaint  me 
with  it,  and  bring  back  suificient  orders  to  treat 
He  told  them  he  would  not  only  do  that,  but 
before  I  could  be  ready  to  go  he  would  propose 
it  to  the  chief  men  he  had  his  eye  ufMU,  and 
would  have  their  consent,  and  that  then  he  would 
go  along  with  him  on  board  to  make  a  bargain. 

This  was  as  well  as  our  mate  could  expect, 
and  the  gunner  had  either  so  much  authority 
among  them,  or  the  men  were  so  forward  to  shift 
their  station  in  the  world  that  the  gunuer  came 
again  to  our  mate  in  less  then  two  hours,  with  an 
order,  signed  by  about  siUeen  of  their  officers, 
empowering  him  to  sell  us  the  ship  which  the 
gunner  was  on  board  ot,  and  to  allot  so  many 
guns,  and  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition  to 
her  as  was  sufficient,  and  to  give  the  work  of  all 
their  carpenters  for  so  many  days  as  were  neces- 
sary to  repair  her,  oalk  and  grave  her,  and  put 
her  in  condition  to  go  to  sea. 

She  was  a  Spanish-built  ship ;  where  they  had 
her,  the  gunner  said  be  did  not  know ;  but  she 
was  a  very  strong  tight  ship,  and  a  pretty  good 
sailer.  We  made  her  carry  two-and-thirty  guns, 
though  she  had  not  been  used  to  carry  idMve 
twenty-four. 

The  gunner  being  thus 'empowered  to  treat 
with  my  mate,  came  away  in  their  shallop,  and 
brought  the  said  gunner  and  two  more  of  their 
officers  with  htai,  and  eight  seamen.  The  gun- 
ner and  I  soon  made  abaigain  for  the  ship,  wnich 
I  bought  for  five  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  most 
of  it  in  English  goods,  sneh  as  thev  wanted ;  for 
they  were  many  of  them  atanost  naked  of  dothes, 
and  as  for  other  things  they  had  scarce  a  pair  of 
shoes  or  stockings  among  them.  When  our 
bargain  was  made,  and  the  mate  had  reUted  all 
the  particulars  of  the  conference  he  had  had  with 
the  gunner,  we  came  to  talk  of  the  people  who  were 
to  go  with  us.  The  gunner  told  us  that  we  might 
indeed  have  good  reason  to  suspect  a  gang  of 
men  who  had  made  theasselves  infamous  aU  over 
the  world  by  so  many  piracies  and  wicked  ac- 
tions ;  but  if  I  would  put  so  much  confidence  in 
him,  he  would  assure  me  that  as  he  should  have 
the  power  in  his  hands  to  pick  and  choose  his 
men,  so  he  would  answer  body  for  body  the 
fidelity  of  all  the  men  he  should  choose ;  and 
that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  be  such  as 
had  been  taken  by  force  out  of  other  ships,  or 
wheedled  away  when  they  were  drunk  ;  and  in  a 
word,  he  told  me  there  never  was  a  ship-load  of 
such  penitents  went  to  sea  together  as  he  would 
bring  us.  When  he  had  said  so,  he  began  to 
move  me  that  I  would  please  to  give  him  the 


same  post  which  he  held  in  the  ship,  viz.,  that  of 
gunner,  which  I  promised  bun,  and  then  he  de- 
sired  I  would  permit  him  to  speak  with  me  in 
private,  and  I  was  not  at  first  very  free  to  it,  bvt 
he  having  consented  to  let  the  mate  and  Captain 
Merlotte  be  present,  I  yielded. 

^Vhen  aU  the  rest  were  withdrawn  he  told  me 
that  having  been  Bye  years  in  the  pirates'  ser- 
vice, as  he  might  call  it,  and  being  obliged  to  do 
as  they  did,  1  might  be  sure  be  lud  some  imaQ 
share  in  the  purchase,  and,  however,  he  bad 
come  into  it  against  his  will,  yet  as  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  with  them,  he  had  made  some  ad- 
vantage, and  that  being  resolved  to  leave  them, 
he  had  a  good  while  ago  packed  up  some  of  the 
best  of  wtat  he  had  got,  to  make  his  eicape, 
and  begged  I  would  let  him  deposit  it  with  oie 
OS  a  security  for  his  fidelity.  Upon  this  be 
ordered  a  chest  to  be  taken  out  of  the  shallop, 
and  brought  into  my  great  cabin,  and  beado 
this  gave  me  out  of  his  pocket  a  bag  seeled  ap, 
the  contents  of  which  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 

The  shallop  returned  the  next  day,  and  I  teot 
back  the  mate  with  my  long  boat  and  twenty- 
four  men  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  ship, 
and  appointed  my  carpenter  to  go  and  see  to 
the  repairs  that  were  necessary  to  be  done  to 
her ;  and  some  days  after  I  sent  Captain  Mar- 
lotte  with  the  supercargo  in  our  sloop,  to  go 
and  secure  the  possession,  and  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  any  of  the  men  that  might  have  a  miad 
to  come  away,  and  might  be  opposed  by  the 
rest ;  and  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
gunner,  who  foresaw  there  might  be  some  squab- 
ble about  it 

They  spent  six  wedks  and  some  odd  dajs  in 
fitting  out  this  ship,  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
a  convenient  place  to  lay  her  on  shore  in,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  with  a  great  deal  of 
labour ;  however,  she  was  completely  fitted  up. 
When  she  was  fitted  they  laid  m  a  good  store 
of  provisions,  though  not  so  well  cured  ss  to  last 
a  great  while.  One  of  the  best  things  we  got  a 
recruit  of  here,  was  casks ;  which,  as  before  we 
greatly  wanted,  and  which  their  coopers  sasisted 
us  to  trim,  season,  and  fit  up. 

As  ta  bread,  we  had  no  help  from  then,  fcr 
they  not  only  had  none  but  what  they  made  of 
rice,  but  they  had  no  suffioent  store  of  that,  as  I 
have  hinted  before. 

But  we  had  more  to  do  yet ;  for  when  the 
ship  was  fitted  up  and  our  men  had  the  pos- 
session of  her,  they  were  suxprised  one  meraiDg 
on  a  sudden  with  a  most  horrible  tumult  smoog 
the  pirates,  and  had  not  our  brigantine  been  at 
hand,  (am  sibove,)  to  secure  the  posmssfoo,  I  be> 
lieve  they  had  taken  the  Mp  from  our  men 
again,  and,  perhaps,  have  come  down  with  her 
and  their  two  sloops,  and  haye  attacked  osl  The 
case  was  this :— Tbe  gunner,  who  was  a  pDnctaal 
fellow  to  his  word,  resolved  that  none  of  themes 
should  go  in  the  ship  but  such  u  he  had  singled 
out,  and  they  were  such  as  were  genersOy  men 
taken  out  of  of  merchant  ships  by  force,  ss  be- 
fore ;  but  when  he  came  to  talk  to  the  men  of 
who  and  who  should  go  and  stsy,  truly  they 
would  all  ffo  to  a  man,  there  was  not  a  nan  of 
them  would  stay  behind ;  and,  in  a  word,  they 
fell  out  about  it  to  that  degree,  thai  they  csnie 
to  blows,  and  the  gunner  was  forced  to  fiy  for  tt, 
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nrith  about  twenty-two  men  that  stood  to  him, 
and  ax  or  seven  were  wounded  In  the  fray, 
whereof  two  died. 

The  gunner  thus  bdng  driven  to  his  shifts, 
made  down  to  the  shore  to  his  boat,  but  the 
rogues  were  too  nimble  for  him,  and  bad  got  to 
his  boat  before  him,  and  prepared  to  man  her  and 
two  more,  to  go  on  board  and  seoare  the  ship. 
In  this  distress,  the  gunner,  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  woods  at  about  a  mile  distanee, 
but  unhappily  above  the  camp,  so  that  the  plat- 
form of  guns  was  between  him  and  the  ship,  had 
no  remedy,  but  to  send  one  of  his  men,  who 
swam  very  well,  to  take  a  compass  round  be- 
hind the  pirate*s  camp,  and  come  to  the  water 
side  below  the  camp  and  platf6nn«  so  to  take 
the  water  and  swim  on  boara  the  ship,  which  lay 
oeariy  a  league  below  their  said  camp,  and  give 
OUT  men  notice  of  what  had  happened,  to  warn 
them  to  suffer  none  of  their  men  to  come  on 
board,  unless  the  gimner  was  with  them ;  and,  if 
possible,  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  fetch  off  the 
gunner  and  his  men,  who  were  following  by  the 
same  way,  and  would  be  at  the  same  ^ace,  and 
make  a  dgnal  to  them  to  come  for  him. 

Our  men  had  scarce  received  this  notice  when 
they  saw  a  boat  full  of  men  put  off  from  the 
platform,  and  row  down  under  shore  towards 
them  ;  but  as  they  resolved  not  to  suffer  them  to 
come  on  board,  they  called  to  them  by  a  speak- 
iDg  trumpet,  and  told  them  they  might  go  back 
again,  for  they  should  not  come  on  board,  nor 
aayother  boat,  unless  the  gunner  was  on  board. 

They  rowed  on  for  all  that,  when  our  men 
called  to  them  again,  and  told  them  if  they  offered 
to  put  off,  in  order  to  come  on  board,  or,  in  diort, 
to  row  down  shore  any  farther  than  a  little  point 
which  our  man  named,  and  which  was  just  a-head 
of  them,  they  would  fire  at  them.  Well,  they 
rowed  on  for  all  this,  and  that  though  they  were 
past  the  point,  which  our  men  seeing,  they  imme- 
diately let  fly  a  shot,  but  fired  alittle  a-head  of  them, 
so  as  not  to  hit  the  boat,  and  this  brought  them  to 
a  stop ;  80  they  lay  upon  their  oars  a  while,  as  If 
they  were  considering  what  to  do;  when  our 
men  perceived  two  boats  more  come  off  from  the 
platform  likewise,  full  of  men,  and  rowing  after 
the  first  Upon  this  they  called  again  the  first 
boat  with  their  speaking-trumpet,  and  told  them 
if  they  did  not  go  mimed&tely  on  shore  they  would 
aiok  the  boat.  They  had  no  remedy,  seeing  our 
men  resolved,  and  that  they  lay  open  to  the  shot 
of  the  ship,  so  they  went  on  shore  acoordingiv, 
and  then  our  men  fired  at  the  empty  boat,  tul 
they  split  her  in  pieces,  and  made  her  useless  to 
them. 

Upon  this  firing,  our  briganthie,  which  lay 
about  two  leagues  off  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek,  on  the  south  of  that  river,  weighed  imme- 
diately, and  stood  away  to  the  opraing  of  the 
road  where  the  ship  lay,  and  the  tide  of  flood 
l>eing  still  running  in,  they  drove  up  towards  the 
ahip  for  her  assistance,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
about  a  cable*s  length  a-head  of  her,  but  within 
pistoUsbot  of  the  snore,  at  the  same  time  sending 
t^wo-aad-thirty  of  her  men  on  board  the  great 
ship,  to  reinforce  the  men  on  l^oard,  who  were 
ftiut  sixteen  in  number. 

Just  at  this  time  the  gunner  and  his  twenty- 
one  men,  who  heard  the  firing,  and  had  quickened 


the^  pace,  though  they  had  a  great  compass  to 
fetch,  through  woods  and  ontrod  paths,  and  some 
Inggage  to  carrv  too,  were  come  to  the  shore,  and 
made  the  signal,  wUch  our  men  in  the  ship  ob- 
serving, gave  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  bngan- 
tine  to  fetoh  them  on  board,  which  he  did  very 
safely ;  by  the  way,  as  the  officer  afterwards  told 
us,  most  of  their  Inggage  consisted  of  money, 
with  which  it  seems  every  man  of  them  was  very 
wen  ftimished,  havfaig  shared  their  wealth  at  their 
first  coming  on  shore.  As  for  clothes,  they  had 
very  few,  and  those  all  in  rags ;  and  as  for  linen, 
they  had  scarce  a  shirt  among  them  all,  or  linen 
enough  to  have  made  a  white  flag  for  a  truce.  If 
they  had  had  occasion  for  it  In  short,  a  crew 
so  rich  and  so  ragged  were  hardly  ever  seen 
before. 

The  ship  was  now  pretty  well  manned,  for  the 
brigantine  carried  the  gunner  and  his  twenty-one 
men  on  board  her;  and  the  tide  by  this  time 
being  nent,  she  immediately  unmoored  and 
loosened  her  topsails,  which,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  bent  to  the  yards  two  days  before,  so,  with 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  she  weighed  and  fell  down 
about  a  league  ftirther,  by  which  she  was  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  platform,  and  rode  in  the 
open  sea ;  and  the  brigantine  did  the  same. 

But  by  tUs  means  they  missed  the  occasion  of 
the  rest  of  the  gunner's  men,  who,  having  got 
together  to  the  number  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  bad  followed  him  and  oome  down  to  the 
shore  and  made  the  signals,  but  were  not  un- 
derstood bv  our  shipk  which  put  the  poor  men 
to  great  difficulties ;  for  they  had  broken  away 
(nm  the  rest  bv  force,  and  had  been  pursued 
half  a  mile  by  the  whole  body,  and  particularly 
at  the  entrance  into  a  very  tliick,  woody  place, 
were  so  hard  put  to  it  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a  desperate  stand  and  fire  at  thdr  old 
friends,  which  had  exasperated  them  to  the  last 
degree.  But,  as  the  case  of  these  men  was  des- 
perate, they  took  an  effectual  method  for  their 
own  security,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  further  ac- 
count presently. 

The  general  body  of  the  pirates  were  now  up 
in  arms,  and  the  new  ship  was,  as  it  were,  in 
open  war  with  them,  or  at  least  they  had  de- 
clared war  against  it ;  but  as  they  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempt  to  force  it,  and  found 
they  were  not  strong  enough  at  sea  to  attack  it, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  board.  Our  men  ad- 
mitted them  to  oome  to  the  ship  side,  but  as  my 
mate,  who  now  had  the  command,  knew  them 
to  be  a  gang  of  desperate  rogues  that  would  at- 
tempt anytUng,  though  never  so  rash,  he  ordered 
that  none  of  them  Mould  come  on  board  the 
ship^  except  the  officer  and  two  more,  who  gave 
an  aooount  that  they  were  sent  to  treat  with  us. 
So  we  called  them  the  ambassadors. 

When  they  oame  on  board  they  expostulated 
very  wvmly  with  mv  new  agent  the  second  mate, 
that  our  men  came  in  the  posture  of  friends,  and 
of  friends  too  in  distress,  and  had  received  ilsvoun 
from  them,  but  had  abused  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  them ;  that  they  had  bought  a 
ship  of  them,  and  had  had  leave  and  assistance 
to  fit  her  up  and  furnish  her,  but  b»d  not  paid 
for  her,  or  paid  for  what  assistance  and  what 
provirions  had  been  given  to  them ;  and  that 
now,  to  complete  all,  their  men  had  been  parti- 
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I  bad  not  been  many  hoars  on  board  oar  ship, 
but  I  was  sarprised  with  the  firing  of  three  mus- 
kets from  the  shore  ;  we  wondered  what  should 
be  the  meaning  of  it,  knowing  that  it  was  an 
uQttsaal  thing  in  that  place,  where  we  knew  the 
natives  of  the  coantry  had  no  firearms,  so  we 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  therefore  took 
no  notice  of  it  other  than,  as  I  say,  to  wonder  at 
it ;  i^ut  half  an  hour  after  that  we  heard  three 
muskets  more,  and  stfll  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  matter,  we  made  them  no  return  to  the 
signal ;  some  time  aiter  three  muskets  were  fired 
again,  but  all  was  one,  we  took  no  notice,  for  we 
knew  nothing  6f  what  return  was  to  be  made 
to  it 

When  night  came  on  we  observed  two  great 
fires  upon  two  several  hills  on  that  part  of  the 
«hore  opposte  to  ns,  and  after  that  three  rockets 
were  fired,  such  as  they  were,  but  they  went  off 
21 ;  I  suppose  their  gunner  was  ill  provided  for 
eueh  things;  but  all  signified  nothing.  We 
wonid  have  made  any  return  to  them  that  would 
have  been  understood,  but  we  knew  nothing  of 
any  agreed  rignal ;  however,  I  resolved  that  in 
the  morning  I  would  send  a  boat  on  shore  well 
manned,  to  learn  if  possible  what  the  meaning  of 
all  this  was,  and  accordingly  in  the  morning  I 
sent  our  long  boat  and  sh^op  on  shore,  with 
thirty-two  men  in  them  both,  to  get  intelligence, 
ordering  them,  if  possible,  to  speak  with  some- 
body  before  they  went  on  ^ore,  and  know  how 
things  stood ;  that  then,  if  It  was  a  party  of  the 
pirates,  they  should  by  no  means  come  near  them 
but  parley  at  a  distance,  till  they  knew  what  the 
meaning  of  it  all  was. 

As  soon  as  my  men  came  near  the  shore  they 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  a  body  of  near  a  hundred 
of  the  pirates,  but  seeing  them  so  strong  they 
stood  off,  and  would  not  come  nearer,  nor  near 
enough  to  parley  with  them ;  upon  this  the  men 
on  shore  got  one  of  the  islanders*  canvas  boats, 
or  rather  boats  made  of  skins,  which  are  but 
sorry  ones  at  best,  and  put  off,  with  two  men  to 
manage  the  saOs,  and  one  sitter,  and  two  paddles 
for  oars,  and  away  they  came  towards  us,  car- 
rying a  flag  of  truce,  that  is  to  say  an  old  white 
rag;  how  thev  came  to  save  so  much  linen 
among  them  all  was  very  hard  to  say. 

Our  men  could  do  no  less  than  receive  their 
ambassador,  and  a  flag  of  truce  gave  no  appre- 
hension, especially  considering  the  figure  they 
made,  and  tnat  the  men  on  shore  had  no  other 
boats  to  supprise  or  attack  us  with,  so  they  lay 
by  upon  their  oars  till  they  came  up,  when  they 
soon  understood  who  they  were  :  viz.,  that  they 
were  the  gunner*s  selected  men,  that  they  came 
too  late  to  have  their  signal  perceived  from  the 
other  ship,  which  was  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
place  they  were  directcid  to ;  that  they  had  with 
great  difficulty,  and  five  days*  and  nights'  mareh. 
ing,  got  through  a  woody  and  almost  impassable 
country,  to  come  at  us;  that  they  had  fetched  a 
circuit  of  near  an  hundred  miles  to  avoid  being 
attacked  by  their  comrades,  and  that  they  were 
pursued  by  them,  with  their  whole  body,  and 
therefore  they  begged  to  be  taken  on  board; 
they  said  if  they  should  be  overtaken  by  their 
comrades  they  should  be  all  cut  in  pieces,  for 
that  they  had  broke  away  from  them  by  force, 
and  moreover,  had  been  obliged,  at  the  first  of 


their  pursuit,  to  fiice  about  and  fire  among  them, 
by  which  they  bad  killed  six  or  seven  of  them, 
and  wounded  others,  and  that  they  had  swom 
they  would  give  them  no  quarter  if  they  could 
come  fah4y  up  with  them. 

Our  men  told  them  they  must  be  contented  to 
remain  on  shore  where  they  were  for  some  time, 
for  that  they  eould  do  nothing  till  tbay  had  been 
on  board  and  aoquainted  their  captain  with  all 
the  particalars;  so  they  oaae  back  immediately 
to  me  for  orders. 

As  to  me,  I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  thoughts 
of  taking  them  on  board.     I  knew  they  were  a 

fang  of  pirates  at  best,  and  what  they  might  do 
knew  not ;  but  I  sent  them  this  message,  that 
though  all  theu-  tale  might  be  very  good  for  ought 
I  knew,  yet  that  I  must  take  so  much  time  as  to 
send  an  express  to  the  captain  of  the  other  ship, 
to  be  informed  of  (he  faith  of  It,  and  that  if  he 
brought  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  would  send  for 
them  all  on  board. 

This  was  very  uncomfortable  news  to  them, 
ibr  they  expected  to  be  surrounded  every  hour 
by  thefar  comrades,  from  whom  they  were  to  look 
for  no  mercy ;  however  seeing  no  remedy,  ihey 
resolved  to  march  about  twenty  miles  farther 
south,  and  lie  by  in  a  place  near  the  sea,  where 
we  agreed  to  send  to  them;  concKidmg  that 
their  oomrades  not  finding  them  near  the  place 
where  we  lay,  would  not  imagine  they  could  be 
gone  farther  that  way.  As  they  guessed,  so  it 
proved,  for  the  pirates  came  to  the  shore,  where 
they  saw  tokens  enough  of  their  having  been 
there,  but  concluded  that,  seeing  they  could  not 
be  found  tbae»  they  were  all  gone  on  board  our 

The  wind  proving  contrary,  it  was  no  less 
than  four  days  before  our  boat  came  back,  so 
that  the  poor  men  were  held  in  great  suspense ; 
but  when  they  returned,  they  brought  the  gun. 
ner  with  them,  who  had  selected  those  men  from 
all  the  rest  Uvr  our  new  ship ;  and  who,  when  he 
came,  gave  bm  a  long  account  of  them,  and  whf  t 
care  he  bad  taken  to  pick  them  out  for  our  ser- 
vica,  delivering  me  also  a  letter  from  my  new 
captain  to  the  same  purpose.  Upon  all  yvhich 
ooooarring  circumstances  we  concluded  to  take 
them  on  board;  so  we  sent  our  boats  for  them, 
who  at  twice  brought  them  all  on  board,  and  very 
Stout,  honest  fellows  they  were. 

When  thay  had  been  oa  board  some  days,  and 
raA«sfaed  thamselves,  I  concluded  to  send  them 
all  on  bowd  the  new  ships  hut  upon  advice  I 
resolved  to  send  siaty  of  my  own  men  joined  to 
forty  of  these,  and  keep  thirty-four  of  them  on 
board  my  ship,  for  their  mimber  was  just  seventy. 
four,  which,  with  the  gnnner  and  hU  twenty-one 
men,  and  the  sixteen  men  who  came  with  the 
worthy  ambasandors,  and  would  not  go  on  shore 
agidn,  made  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  ;  and 
as  we  all  thought  were  enough  for  us,  though  we 
took  in  between  forty  and  fifty  more  afterwards. 

We  were  now  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  caused 
the  new  ship  and  the  brigantine  to  come  awav 
from  the  place  where  they  lay  and  join  us ;  which 
they  did,  end  then  we  unleaded  part  of  our  pro- 
visions  and  ammunition ;  of  whisb,  as  I  observed 
at  first,  we  had  Uken  hi  double  quantity;  aad 
ha^ng  ftimished  the  new  Alp  with  a  proportioF 
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of  aU  thingf  neoenary,  we  prepwwl  for  our 
voTige. 

I  should  here  give  a  long  aooonnt  of  a  second 
devilish  ooospiraey*  which  my  two  remaintaig 
prisoners  had  formed  among  the  men,  which  was 
to  betray  the  new  ship  to  the  pirates ;  bat  It  is 
too  long  a  story  to  put  in  here,  nor  did  I  make 
it  public  among  the  ships*  company ;  but  as  it 
was  only,  as  it  were,  laid  down  in  a  schemoi  and 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  put  it  hi  prac- 
tice, I  thought  it  was  better  to  make  as  little 
noise  of  it  as  I  could.  So  I  ordered  my  new 
captain,  for  it  was  he  who  discovered  it  to  me,  to 
punish  them  hi  their  own  wav,  and  without 
takhig  notice  of  their  new  villanies,  to  set  them 
on  shpre,  and  leave  them  to  take  their  Ihte  with 
a  set  of  rogues  wiiom  they  had  intended  to  join 
with,  and  whose  profBssion  was  likely,  some  time 
or  other,  to  bring  them  to  the  gallows ;  and  thus 
I  was  rid  of  two  incorrigible  mutnieers.  What 
became  of  them  afterwards  I  never  heard. 

We  were  now  a  little  fleet;  vix.  two  large 
ships  and  a  brigantine,  well  manned  and  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  any  voyage 
or  any  enterprise  that  was  fit  fbr  men  in  our 
posture  to  undertake ;  and  particularly  here,  I 
made  a  full  design  of  the  whole  voyage,  to  he 
again  openly  declared  to  the  men,  and  bad  them 
asked,  one  by  one,  If  they  were  willing  and  re- 
solved to  undertake  it,  which  they  all  very  cheer- 
fully answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Here  we  had  opportunity  to  famish  ourselves 
with  a  vast  stock  of  ezoelKnt  beef,  which,  as  I 
said  before,  we  cured  with  little  or.  no  salt  by 
drying  it  in  the  sun ;  and  I  believe  we  laid  in 
such  a  store  that  in  all  our  three  vessels  we  had 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  it  s  and  It  was  of 
excellent  use  to  us,  dnd  served  us  through  the 
whole  voyage.  There  was  little  else  to  be  had 
in  this  i^ace  that  was  fit  to  be  carried  to  sea,  ex- 
cept that  as  there  was  plenty  of  milk,  some  of 
our  men  that  were  more  dexterous  than  others, 
made  several  large  cheeses ;  nor  were  they  ytry 
far  short  of  English  cheese,  only  that  we  were 
but  indifferent  dalry-folks.  Our  men  made  some 
butter  also,  and  salted  it  to  keep,  but  it  grew 
rank  and  oOy,  and  was  of  no  use  to  us. 

It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  December  that  we 
left  tbis  place,  a  country  firuitful,  populous,  fhU 
of  cattle,  large  and  exceUent  good  beef,  and  very 
fat,  and  the  land  able  to  produce  all  manner  of 
good  things ;  but  the  people  wQd,  naked,  black, 
barbarous,  perfiBctly  untractable,  and  insenriUe 
of  any  state  of  Ufe  being  better  than  their  own. 

We  stood  away  toward  the  shore  of  Arabia 
Un  we  past  the  Ime,  and  came  into  the  latitude 
of  eighteen  denees  north,  and  then  stood  away 
east,  and  east  by  north,  lor  the  English  ftctories 
of  Surat  and  the  coast  of  Malabar;  not  that  we 
had  any  burioess  there,  or  designed  any,  only 
that  we  had  a  mind  to  take  on  board  a  quantity 
of  rice,  if  we  could  come  at  It ;  which  at  last  we 
eflipcted  by  a  Portuguese  vessel,  which  we  met 
with  at  sea,  bound  to  Goa  firom  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia.  We  chtfed  her  and  brought  her  too  indeed, 
as  if  we  resolved  to  attack  and  take  the  ship; 
but  finding  a  quantity  of  rice  on  board,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  with  a  parcel  of  coffee ; 
we  took  all  the  rioe,  but  paid  the  supercargo, 
who  was  a  Persian  or  Armenian  merchant,  very 


honestly  for  the  whole  pared  his  foil  prim,  ind 
to  his  satisfiustion.  As  for  the  ooiee  we  ksdan 
occasion  for  it.  We  put  m  at  sereFsl  ports  oa 
the  Indian  coast  for  fresh  water  and  freih  prorW 
sions,  but  came  near  none  of  the  ftctoriei,  be- 
cause we  had  no  nund  to  discover  omselTei;  fcr 
though  we  were  to  saO  through  the  very  oeotre 
of  the  India  trade,  yet  it  was  peifeetly  withont 
any  busUiess  among  them.  We  met,  indeed,  oo 
this  coast  with  some  peari  ishen,  who  had  bea 
hi  the  mouth  of  the  ArabUm  Oidf;  sad  hid  a 
large  quantity  of  peari  on  board.  I  would  haw 
traded  with  them  for  goods,  but  they  nndentood 
nothing  but  money,and  I  refused  to  pari  with  it 
Upon  which  the  fellowi  gave  oar  sopercaifo 
some  senrvy  language,  whld^  though  hs  did  sot 
well  underrtand  wh^  they  said,  yet  he  pretended 
to  take  it  as  a  great  affront,  and  threatoied  to 
make  prise  of  their  barka  and  slaves  of  the  meo; 
upon  which  they  grew  very  homUe,  and  ose  of 
them,  a  Malabar  Indian,  who  spoke  a  little  E^- 
lish,  spoke  for  them  that  they  wookl  wiUingty 
trade  with  us  for  such  goods  as  we  Ind;  whm- 
upon  I  produced  three  bales  of  Bi^iidi  doth, 
wnidi  I  showed  them  would  be  of  good  oer. 
chandixe  at  Gombaroon  in  the  Gul(  for  thit  the 
Persians  made  their  loi^  vests  of  sodi  elotfaa. 

In  short,  for  this  doth,  and  some  monej,  we 
bought  a  box  of  dioioe  pearls,  which  the  dntf 
of  them  had  picked  out  from  the  rest  lor  the 
Portuguese  merchants  at  Goa,  and  which,  when 
I  came  to  London,  was  valued  at  two  thouiBd 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

We  were  near  two  months  on  our  voytgefron 
Madagascar  to  the  oonst  of  India,  and  from 
thence  to  Ceyfcm,  where  we  put  in  on  the  loiitb. 
west  part  of  the  island  to  see  what  proririoos 
we  could  get,  and  to  take  m  a  Urge  npply  of 
water.  Tbi9  people  here  we  found  wmig  to 
supply  us  with  provisloDo,  hut  withsl  so  ihirp, 
hnpoaing  upon  us  tbdr  own  rates  Ibr  eveiy 
thmg;  and  withal  so  false,  that  we  were  oftea 
provoked  to  treat  them  voy  rudely.  Howers 
1  gave  strict  orders  that  they  should  not  be  hoit 
upon  any  occasion,  at  least  till  we  had  fitted  all 
our  water  casks,  and  taken  in  what  fireih  proTi- 
sions  we  could  get,  and  especfolly  rice,  whkh  «e 
valued  very  much ;  but  they  provoked  ni  at  last 
beyond  all  patience,  for  they  were  such  thieves 
when  they  were  on  board,  and  sudi  treacheroes 
rogues  when  we  were  on  shore,  that  there  wes 
no  bearing  it ;  and  two  accidents  fell  oat  opoo 
this  occasion,  whidi  folly  broke  the  peace  b^ 
tween  us.  One  was  on  board,  and  the  otherwai 
on  shore,  and  both  happened  the  same  dsj.  The 
case  on  board  was  this : — There  came  oa  board 
us  a  small  boat,  in  which  waa  eleven  oien  and 
three  boys,  to  sell  us  roots»  yams,  mangoes,  aod 
such  stuff  as  it  was  frequent  for  them  to  do  everr 
day ;  but  this  boat  having  more  goods  of  that 
kind  than  usual,  they  were  longer  tiuo  ordioar; 
makhig  thefar  market  While  they  were  thoi 
chaffering  on  board,  one  of  them  having  wan- 
dered about  the  ship,  and  pretendhig  to  sdnire 
everyUdng  he  saw,  and  being  gotten  between 
decks,  was  taken  stealing  a  pair  of  ahoei^  wfaieb 
belonged  to  one  of  the  seamen.  The  fellow  be* 
mg  stopt  for  his  theft,  appeared  angry,  raised  a 
hideous,  screaming  noise  to  alarm  hie  tdkm, 
and  at  the  same  time,  having  stden  a  k»g  pair 
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of  8eimn»  polled  them  oat  and  itabbed  the  man 
that  had  laid  hold  of  him  faito  the  shoulder,  and 
waa  goinff  to  doable  his  blow,  when  the  poor  fel- 
low that  had  been  wounded  having  struck  up  his 
heels  and  fallen  upon  Mm,  had  killed  him  if  I 
had  not  called  to  tsike  him  off  and  bring  the  thief 
up  tomei 

Upon  this  order,  they  took  op  the  barbarian 
and  brought  him  up  with  the  shoes  and  the 
scissars  tlmt  he  had  stolen,  and  as  the  faots  were 
plain,  and  needed  no  witnesses,  I  caused  all  the 
rest  of  them  to  be  brought  up  also ;  and,  as  well 
as  we  could,  made  them  understand  what  he  had 
done.  They  made  pitifhl  signs  of  fear,  lest  they 
should  all  be  punished  for  his  crime,  and  partis 
cularly  when  they  saw  the  man  whom  he  had 
wounded  brought  in ;  then  they  expected  no- 
thing hut  deaUi,  and  they  made  a  sad  lamenta- 
tion and  howling,  as  if  they  were  all  to  die  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  that  I  found  ways  to  satisfy  them,  that 
nobody  was  to  be  punished  but  the  man  that  had 
committed  the  fid ;  and  then  I  caused  him  to 
be  brought  to  the  geers,  with  a  halter  about  his 
neck,  and  be  soundly  whipped;  and  indeed  our 
people  did  scourge  him  severdy  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  I  believe  if  I  had  not  run  myself  to 
pat  an  end  to  it,  they  had  whipped  him  to  death. 

When  this  execution  was  over,  they  put  him 
into  their  boat  and  let  them  all  go  on  shore ;  but 
no  sooner  were  they  on  shore  but  they  ndsed  a 
terrible  hubbub  among  all  the  villages  and  towns 
near  them,  and  they  were  now  a  few,  the  country 
being  very  populous,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
them  came  down  to  the  shore,  staring  at  us,  and 
making  oonfused  uglv  noises,  and  abundance  of 
arrovrs  they  shot  at  the  ship,  but  we  rode  too  fkr 
from  the  shore  for  them  to  do  us  any  hurt 

While  this  was  doing,  another  fray  happened 
on  shore,  where  two  of  our  men  chaffering  with 
an  islander  and  his  wife  for  some  fowls,  they  took 
his  money,  or  what  else  it  was  he  was  to  give, 
and  gave  him  part  of  the  fowls,  but  they  pre- 
tended the  woman  should  go  and  fetch  the  rest 
While  the  woman  was  gone,  three  or  four  more 
of  the  same  sort  came  to  the  man  that  was  left, 
and  talking  a  while  together,  sedng  they  were  so 
many,  and  our  men  but  two,  they  began  to  take 
hold  of  the  fowls  they  had  sold,  and  would  take 
them  away  again;   at  which  one  of  our  men 
stepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  taken  them  up, 
and  went  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  be  was  too 
nimble  for  him,  and  ran  awayand  carried  off  the 
fowls  and  the  money  too.    The  seaman  was  so 
enraged  to  be  served  so,  that  he  took  up  his 
piece,  for  they  had  both  fire-arms  with  them,  and 
fired  immediately  after  him,  and  aimed  his  shot 
so  luckily,  that,  though  the  fellow  flew  like  the 
irind,  he  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  be 
dropped  down  dead  upon  the  spot 

The  rest  of  them,  though  terribly  frightened, 
yet  seeing  our  men  were  but  two,  and  the  noise 
hringing  twenty  or  thirty  more  immediately  to 
them,  attacked  onr  men  with  their  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows ;  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
pitched  battle  of  two  men  only  against  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  their  number  increasing  too. 

hi  short,  our  men  spent  their  shot  freely  among 
them  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  killed  six  or  seven, 
besides  woondng  ten  or  eleven  more ;  and  this 


cooled  their  courage,  and  they  seemed  to  give 
over  the  battle;  and  our  men, whose ammoiii- 
tion  was  almost  spent,  began  to  think  of  retreat- 
faig  to  their  boat,  which  was  near  a  mile  off,  for 
they  were  very  unhappily  gotten  from  their  boat 
so  fiir  up  the  country. 

They  made  their  retreat  pretty  well  for  about 
half  the  way,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw  they 
were  not  pursued  only,  but  surrounded,  and  that 
some  of  their  enemies  were  before  them.  This 
made  them  double  their  pace,  and  seeing  no  re- 
medy, they  resolved  to  break  through  those  that 
were  before  them,  who  were  about  eleven  or 
twelve.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  pistol  shot  of  them,  one  of  our  men  having, 
for  wbnt  of  shot,  put  almost  a  handful  of  gravel 
and  small  stones  into  his  piece,  and  fired  among 
them,  and  the  gravel  uid  stones  scattering, 
wounded  almost  all  of  them;  for  they  being 
naked  finom  the  waist  upwards,  the  least  grain  of 
sand  scratched  and  hurt  them,  and  made  them 
bleed  if  it  did  but  touch  them. 

Bcfaig  thus  completely  scared,  and,  indeed, 
more  afrakl  than  hurt,  they  all  run  away  exeepl 
two,  who  were  really  woonded  with  the  shot  or 
stones,  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  Our  men  let 
them  lie,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their 
boat,  where  at  last  they  got  safe,  but  with  five 
hundred  of  the  people  at  their  heels ;  their  fel- 
lows did  not  stay  to  fire  fW>m  the  boat,  but  put 
off  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  for  fear  of  their 
poisoned  arrows,  and  the  couDtnr  people  poured 
so  many  of  their  arrows  into  the  boat  after  them, 
and  aimed  them  also  so  true,  that  two  of  our 
men  were  hurt  with  them,  but  whether  they 
wera  polsoiied  or  no,  our  surgeons  cured  them 
both. 

We  had  enough  of  Cevlon,  and  having  no 
bosinesB  to  make  such  a  kind  of  a  war  as  thb 
must  have  been,  in  which  we  might  have  lost, 
but  could  get  nothing,  we  weighed  and  stood 
away  to  the  east ;  what  became  of  the  fellow 
that  we  lashed,  we  know  not,  but  as  he  had  but 
little  fiesh  left  on  his  back,  which  was  not  mangled 
and  torn  with  our  whippfaig  hhn,  and  we  suppose 
they  are  but  indifferent  surgeons,  our  people  said 
the  fellow  conid  not  live ;  and  the  reason  they 
gave  for  it  was,  because  they  did  not  pickle  him 
after  it  Truly,  they  said,  that  they  would  not 
be  so  kind  to  him  as  to  pickle  him ;  for  though 
pickling,  that  Is  to  say,  throwing  salt  and  vinegar 
on  the  back  after  the  whipping  be  cruel  enough 
as  to  the  pain  it  is  to  the  patient,  yet  *tis  certainly 
the  way  to  prevent  mortification,  and  causes  it 
to  heal  again  with  more  ease. 

We  stood  over  from  Ceylon  £.  S.  E.  across  the 
great  Bay  of  Bengal,  leavbg  all  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  standing  directly  for  Anchtn, 
on  the  north  point  of  the  great  Idand  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  six  degrees  thirty-one 
minutes  north. 

Here  we  spread  our  French  colours,  and  coming 
to  an  anchor,  suffered  none  of  our  men  to  go  on 
shore  but  Captain  Merlotte  and  his  French  men ; 
and  having  nothing  to  do  there,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  Indian  Seas  but  to  take  in  provisions  and 
fresh  water,  we  stayed  but  five  days ;  In  which 
time  we  supplied  ourselves  wiUi  what  the  place 
would  afford ;  and  pretending  to  be  bound  fot 

China,  we  went  on  to  the  sooth,  through  the 
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Straits  of  Malacca,  between  the  Itland  of  Sn- 
maira*  and  the  Main  or  Isthmus  of  Malacca. 

We  had  here  a  very  difficult  passage,  though 
we  took  two  pOots  on  board  at  Anchin,  who  pre- 
tended to  know  the  Straits  perfectly  well ;  twice 
we  were  in  Terv  great  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
once  our  Madagascar  ship  was  so  entangled 
among  rocks  and  currents  that  we  gave  her  up 
for  lost,  and  twice  she  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but 
she  did  but  touch,  and  went  dear. 

We  went  several  times  on  shore  among  the 
Malays,  as  well  on  the  shore  of  Malacca  itself 
as  on  the  side  of  Sumatra.  They  are  a  6eroe, 
cruel,  treacheroaa,  and  mercilesa  set  of  hHman 
devils  as  any  I  have  met  with  on  the  fisce  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  we  had  some  skirmiahea  with 
them,  but  not  of  any  consequence.  We  made 
no  stay  anywhere  in  this  Strait  but  just  for  fresh 
water,  and  what  other  fresh  provisiona  we  oould 
get  sudi  as  roots,  greeosi  hoga^  and  fowla^  of 
which  they  have  plenty  and  a  great  variety ;  but 
nothing  to  be  had  but  for  ready  money,  which 
oor  men  took  so  onkindly,  and  eapedally  their 
ofl^ring  two  or  three  times  to  cheat  tbem»  and 
once  to  murder  them;  thatt  after  that,  they 
made  no  soruple  to  so  on  shore  a  huncbed  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  plunder  and  bum  what  they 
could  not  carry  off;  till  at  last  wa  began  to  be 
such  a  terror  to  than  that  they  lied  frvm  iia 
wherever  we  came. 

On  the  fifth  of  Marah  we  made  the  ioiithem- 
most  pohit  of  the  bthmoa  of  Malaeea,  and  the 
Island  and  Straita  of  Singapore,  ftunotia  for  its 
being  the  great  outlet  into  the  Chinese  sea,  and 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  one  degree  fifteen  mfnotea 
north  latitude. 

We  had  good  weather  through  theae  Btralta, 
which  was  very  much  to  oar  comfort ;  the  dif- 
ferent eurrenta  and  nnmber  of  Httle  islands 
making  it  otherwise  very  dangerous,  espeelallv 
to  strangers.  We  got  br  very  good  Inek  a  Dutch 
pilot  to  carry  us  through  this  Strait,  who  was  a 
very  nsefhl  skflfbl  follow,  but  withal  so  very  Im- 
pertinent and  Inqnisitive,  that  we  knew  n6t  what 
to  say  to  him  or  what  to  do  with  Um.  At  last 
be  grew  tmaew  and  insolent,  and  told  our  chief 
mate  that  he  (fid  not  know  but  we  might  be  pirates, 
or  at  least  enemies  to  his  countrymen  the  Untch ; 
and  If  we  would  not  teO  Mm  who  we  were,  and 
whither  we  were  bound,  he  would  not  pilot  ns 
any  ftirther. 

This  I  thought  very  insolent,  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  was  suflerable ;  and  I  bid  the  b<Mitswain  put 
a  halter  about  the  fellow's  neck,  and  tell  him 
that  the  moment  he  omitted  to  direct  the  steerage 
as  a  pilot,  or  the  moment  the  ship  came  to  any 
misfortune,  or  struck  upon  any  rock,  he  should 
be  trussed  up.  The  boatswain,  a  rugged  fellow, 
provides  himself  with  a  halter,  and  coming  up 
to  the  pilot,  asked  him,  "  What  it  was  he  wanted 
to  be  satisfied  in  ?'*  The  pilot  said  <*  He  desired 
to  have  a  true  account  whither  we  were  going.** 
**  Why,**  says  the  boatswain,  "  we  are  a  going  to 
the  devil,  and  I  shaH  send  you  before  us  to  teD 
him  we  are  coming  ;**  and  with  that  he  pulls  the 
halter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  puts  It  over  his 
head,  and  taking  the  other  end  of  it  in  his  hand, 
"  Come,**  says  the  boatswain,  *'  come  along  with 
me ;  do  you  think  we  can*t  go  through  the  Strait 


of  Singapore  without  your  help?    I  wtmot  | 
you,**  says  he,  •*  we  will  do  without  yoo.*  | 

By  this  thne,  you  may  suppose  the  Dntdinaa 
to  be  in  a  mortal  IHght,  and  half  ehoked  too  with  | 
being  dragged  by  the  throat  with  the  bsh er,  and  | 
full  heartily  he  begged  for  his  life.    At  length 
the  boatswain,  who  had  pulled  him  along  a  good  , 
way,  stopped,  and  the  Dutchman  ieO  down  QpoD , 
his  knees,  but  ^  boatswaio  said  he  had  thH 
captain*s  orders  to  hang  him,  and  hang  hhn  l»  < 
would  unless  the  captun  recaOed  hit  ordfn; 
but  that  he  would  stay  so  lone  if  anybody  wcald  i 
go  up  to  the  captain  and  tell  hmi  what  the  Datch. ; 
man  said,  and  bring  back  an  answer. 

I  had  no  design  to  hang  the  poor  felTow,  jn  ' 
may  be  sure,  and  the  boatswam  knew  thai  v(Il 
enough.  However,  I  was  resolred  to  hnroble  | 
him  effectually,  so  I  sent  back  two  mea  to  the 
boatswain,  the  first  was  to  tell  the  boatswaio 
aloud  that  the  captain  was  resolved  to  bare  the 
fdlow  hanged  for  having  been  so  fanpudeot  to 
threaten  to  run  the  ship  aground :  bat  then  the 
second,  who  was  to  stay  a  Ettle  beUnd,  wu  to 
call  out  as  tf  he  came  since  the  first  from  ase, 
and  that  I  had*  been  prevailed  with  to  pardon 
him  on  his  promises  of  better  behaviour.  Vsii 
was  an  actea  to  the  life ;  for  the  first  meneoger 
called  aloud  to  the  boatswain  that  tbt  captain 
said  he  would  have  the  Dutchman  hanged  far 
a  wamfaig  to  all  pilota,  and  to  teach  tbem  not 
to  insult  men  when  they  were  in  diflicultiei  u 
the  midwives  do  whores  te  travail,  and  wo&t  de- 
liver them  tHI  they  confess  who  is  the  fether. 

The  boatswain  had  the  end  of  the  halter  io 
his  hand  all  the  while :  '*  I  told  you  ao,"  nji  b^ 
'*  before ;  come,  come  along,  Mynheer,*  saji  be, 
*'  I  shall  quickly  do  your  work,  and  pat  yra  otil 
of  your  pain**»and  then  he  draggra  the  poor 
fellow  along  to  the  main-mast  By  this  time 
the  second  messenger  came  in  and  delivered  hb 
part  of  the  errand,  and  ao  the  poor  Dutchmaa 
was  put  out  of  his  fHght,  and  they  gave  hia  i 
dram  to  restore  him  a  little,  and  he  dul  hii  wort 
very  honestly  afterwards. 

And  now  we  were  got  loose  again,  bemg  in 
the  open  sea,  whldi  waa  what  we  were  ver;  im- 
patient for  before.  We  had  now  a  long  run  over 
that  part  which  we  call  the  aea  of  Borneo,  aad 
the  upper  part  of  the  Indian  Arches,  caHed  lo 
for  iU  bebg  full  of  islands,  like  tbe  Archipelago 
of  the  Levant.  It  was  a  long  run,  bat  as  we 
were  to  the  north  of  the  islands  we  had  (be  more 
sea-room,  so  we  steerM  east  half  a  point,  ooe 
way  or  other  for  the  Manillas,  or  nuUp^ioe 
Islands,  which  was  the  true  design  of  our  voyage, 
and,  perhaps,  we  were  the  first  ship  that  em 
came  to  those  Islands  freighted  from  Europe 
since  the  Portuguese  lost  their  footing  there. 

We  put  hi  on  the  north  coast  of  Borneo,  bt 
fresh  water,  and  were  civilly  enough  used  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  nlace,  who  brought  w  rooti 
and  fruits  of  several  kinds,  and  some  goats,  vbi^ 
we  were  glad  ot  We  paid  them  in  trifles,  lucb 
as  knives,  aclssars,  toys,  and  several  sorts  of 
wrought  iron,  hatchets,  hammers,  ^aaa  won. 
looking  glasses,  drinking  g^aasei^  ana  the  Use. 
From  hence  we  went  away,  as  I  say.  (tf  ^ 
Philippine  Islands.  We  saw  aeveral  islaodi  is 
our  way,  but  made  no  stop,  except  once  for 
water,  and  arrived  at  Manilla  the  22Dd  of  May. 
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all  Qur  vessels  in  very  good  condition,  our  men 

ho.iltby,  and  our  ships  sound,  having  met  with 

very  few  contrary  winds,  and  not  one  storm  in 

the  whole  voyage  from  Madagascar,  having  been 

seventeen  months  and  two  days  on  the  voyage 

from  England. 

j       When  we  came  hither  we  saluted  the  Spanish 

flag,  and  came  to  an  anchor,  carrying  French 

colours.     Captain  Merlotte,  who  now  acted  as 

commander,  sent  his  boat  on  shore  the  next  day 

io  the  governor,  with  a  letter  In  French,  very 

respectful,  and  telling  the  governor,  that  having 

the  King  of  France's  commission,  and  being  come 

into  those  seas,  he  hoped,  that  for  the  fri^dship 

which  was  between  their  most  Christian  and 

Catholic  .Majesties,  he  should  be  allowed  the 

freedom  of  commerce  and  the  use  of  the  port, 

the  tike  having  been  granted  to  his  most  Christian 

Majesty's  subjects  in  all  the  ports  of  New  Spain 

as  well  in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  Seas. 

The  Spanish  governor  returned  a  very  civil  'and 

obliging  answer,  and  immediately  granted  us  to 

buy  what  provisions  we  pleased  for  our  supply, 

or  anything  else  for  our  use ;  but  answered,  tnat 

as  for  allowing  any  exchange  of  merchandizes,  or 

giving  leave  for  Eurooean  goods  to  be  brought 

on  shore  there,  that  oe  wat  not  empowered  to 

grant. 

We  made  as  if  this  answer  was  satisfkctory 
enough  to  U8»  and  the  next  mominir  Captain 
Merlotte  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with  aU  French 
sailors,  and  a  French  midshipman,  with  a  hand- 
stome  present  to  the  governor,  consisting  of  some 
bottles  of  French  wine,  some  brandv,  two  pieces 
of  tint  Holland,  two  pieces  of  £nglish  black 
baise,  one  piece  of  fine  French  drugget,  and  five 
yards  of  scarlet  woollen  cloth. 

This  was  too  considerable  a  present  for  a 
Spaniard  to  refuse,  and  yet  these  were  all  £u^ 
ropean  goods,  which  he  seemed  not  to  allow  to 
come  on  shore.  The  governor  let  the  captain 
know  that  he  accepted  his  present,  and  the  men 
who  brought  it  were  handsomely  entertained,  hj 
the  govemor*s  order,  and  had  tyety  one  a  small 
piece  of  gold,  and  the  officer  who  went  at  their 
bead  had  five  pieces  of  ffold  given  him ;  what 
(^in  it  was  I  could  not  teu,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
Japan  coin,  and  the  value  something  less  than  a 
pistole,  llie  next  day  the  governor  sent  a  gentle- 
man with  a  large  bon^  and  in  it  a  present  to  our 
captain,  conslBUnff  of  two  cows,  ten  sheep,  or 
goats  rather,  for  they  were  between  both,  a  vast 
number  of  fowls  of  several  sorts,  and  twelve 
great  boxes  of  sweetmeats  and  conserves,  which 
tvere  indeed  verv  valuable,  and  inYited  the  cap- 
tain and  any  of  his  attendants  on  shore,  offering 
to  send  hostages  on  board  for  our  safe  return ; 
and  concluding  with  his  word  of  honour  for  our 
safety  and  free  going  back  to  our  ships. 

The  captain  received  the  present  with  very 
great  respiect,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  noble 
present ;  Ibr  at  the  same  time  a  boat  was  sent  to 
both  the  other  ships  with  provisions  and  sweet- 
meats, in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  the  ves- 
aeta.  Our  captains  caused  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  this  present  to  have  a  fine  piece  <^ 
crimson  English  doth  given  him,  sufficient  to 
make  a  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  their  fashion, 
with  a  very  good  hat,  two  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
and  two  pi^r  of  gloves ;  and  all  his  people  luul 


a  piece  of  drugget  given  them  sufficient  to  make 
them  the  like  suit  of  clothes.  The  persons  who 
went  to  the  other  ship,  and  to  the  brigantine,  had 
presents  in  proportion. 

This,  in  short,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
trading  and  bartering,  though  for  the  grimace  of 
it,  we  were  in  a  manner  denied.  The  next  day 
the  captain  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  governor, 
and  with  him  several  of  our  officers  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Madagascar  ship,  formerly  my  second 
mate,  and  the  captain  of  the  brigantine.  J  did 
not  go  myself  for  that  time,  nor  the  supercargo, 
because  whatever  might  happen  I  would  be  re- 
served  on  board ;  besides  I  did  not  care  to  appear 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  captain  went  on  shore  like  a  captain,  at- 
tended  with  his  two  trumpeters,  and  the  ship 
firing  eleven  guns  at  his  going  off.  The  governor 
received  him  like  himself,  with  prodigious  state 
and  formality,  sending  five  gentlemen  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  receive  them  on  their  landing,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  his  palace.  When  they  came 
there  they  were  entertained  with  the  utmost 
profusion  and  wonderful  maffnificence,  after  the 
Spanish  manner,  and  they  aU  had  the  honour  to 
dine  with  his  excellency,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
officers.  At  the  same  time  the  men  were  enter- 
tained very  handsomely  in  another  house,  and 
had  very  good  cheer ;  but  it  was  observed  that 
they  had  very  little  wine,  except  what  we  had 
sent  them,  which  the  governor  excused,  his  store, 
which  he  had  yeariy  from  New  Spain,  being 
spent ;  which  deficiency  we  supplied  the  next 
day,  and  sent  him  a  quarter  cask  of  very  good 
Canary,  and  a  half  hogshead  of  Madeira,  which 
was  a  present  so  acceptable,  that,  in  short,  after 
this  we  might  do  just  as  we  pleased  with  him 
and  all  his  men. 

^  While  they  were  thus  conversing  together  after 
dinner.  Captain  Merlotte  wu  inade  to  underw 
stand  that  though  the  governor  oould  not  admit 
an  open  avowed  trade,  yet  that  the  merchants 
would  not  be  forbid  coming  on  board  onr  ship, 
and  trading  with  us  in  such  manner  as  we  shoukl 
be  very  well  satisfied  with,  after  which  we  should 
be  at  no  hasard  of  getting  the  goods  we  should 
sell  put  on  shore ;  and  we  bad  an  experiment  of 
this  made  in  a  few  days,  as  follows :—- 

When  Captain  Merlotte  took  his  leave  of  the 
governor,  he  invited  Ids  excellency  to  come  on 
board  our  ship,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  he 
pleased  to  bring  with  him,  and  in  like  manner 
offered  hostages  for  his  return.  The  governor 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  with  the  same  gene- 
rosity,  said,  he  would  take  bis  porole  of  honour 
given,  as  he  was  the  King  of  France's  captain, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
and  would  come  on  board. 

The  governor  did  not  come  to  the  sea  side 
with  them,  but  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
palace,  and  gave  them  his  hat  and  leg  at  going 
into  their  boats,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  plat- 
form to  fire  eleven  guns  at  their  boats  putting  ofL 

These  were  unusual  and  unexpected  honoors 
to  us,  who,  but  for  this  stratagem  of  the  French 
commission,  had  been  declared  enemies.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  here,  that  I  might  with  great 
ease  surprise  the  whole  island,  nay,  til  the  islands, 
the  governor  p.uttlng  such  confidence  in  us,  that 
we  might  go  on  shore  in  the  very  port  unsus- 
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pected.  But  though  thb  wm  true,  and  thai  we 
did  play  them  a  trick  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  I 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it  here ;  besides, 
I  had  quite  another  game  to  play^  which  also  was 
more  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our  voyage  than 
an  enterprise  of  so  much  treachery  could  be  to 
England ;  which,  also,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
support  from  England  before  the  Spaniards  ndgfat 
beat  us  out  again  from  Acapuloo»  and'  then  we 
might  pass  our  time  iU  enougou 

Upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  to  keep  every 
nunctUio  with  the  governor  very  justly,  and  we 
found  our  account  in  it  presently. 

About  three  days  afterwards  we  had  notice 
that  the  governor  would  make  us  a  visit,  and  we 
prepared  to  entertain  his  exoelleacy  with  as  much 
state  as  possible ;  by  the  way,  we  bad  private 
notice  that  the  governor  wotud  bring  with  faim 
some  merchants,  who,  perfaape,  might  lay  out 
some  money,  and  buy  some  of  our  cargo ;  nor 
was  it  without  a  secret  information  that  even  the 
governor  himself  was  concerned  in  the  market 
that  should  be  made. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  our  supercargo  canaed 
several  bales  of  English  and  French  goods  to  be 
brought  up  and  opened,  and  laid  so  in  the  steer* 
age  and  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  the  ship,  that 
the  governor  and  his  attendants  should  see  them 
of  course,  as  they  passed  by. 

When  the  boats  came  off  from  the  shore,  which 
we  knew  by  their  fort  firing  eleven  guns,  as  be- 
fore, our  ship  appeared  as  fine  as  we  could  make 
her,  having  the  French  flag  at  the  main  top,  as 
admiral,  and  streamers  and  pennants  ai  the  yard 
arms,  waste  cloths  out,  and  a  very  fine  awning 
over  the  quarter  deck.  When  his  excellency 
entered  the  ship  we  fired  twenty-one  guns,  the 
Madagascar  ship  fired  the  like  number,  and  the 
brigantine  fifteen,  having  loaded  her  guns  nimbly 
enough  to  fire  twice. 

As  the  governor's  entertainment  to  us  was 
more  meat  than  liquor,  so  we  gave  hUn  more 
liquor  than  meat,  for  as  we  had  several  sorts  of 
very  good  wines  on  board,  we  spared  nothing  to 
let  htoi  see  he  was  very  welcome.  After  dinner 
we  brought  a  lam  howl  of  punch  upon  the 
table,  which  was  a  liquor  he  did  not  understand 
at  all ;  however,  to  do  him  justice,  he  drank  very 
moderately,  and  lo  did  most  of  those  that  were 
with  him.  As  to  the  men  who  bdooged  to  his 
retinue,  (I  mean  servants  and  attendanta,  and 
the  crews  of  the  boats,)  we  made  some  of  them 
drunk  enoufli. 

While  thu  was  doing,  we  found  two  gentlemen 
of  the  governor's  company  took  occasion  to  leave 
the  rest,  and  walked  about  the  ship,  and  in  doing 
this  they  seemed  as  it  were  by  chance  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  our  bales  of  cloth  and  stufls,  and 
baise,  .inen,  siiks,  &c,  and  our  supercargo  and 
they  began  to  make  bargains  apace,  for  he  found 
they  had  not  only  money  enough,  but  had  abun- 
dance of  other  things,  which  we  were  as  willing 
to  take  as  money„and  of  which  they  had  brought 
specimens  with  them,  as  particularly  spices,  such 
as  cloves  and  nutmegs,  China  ware,  tea,  japan- 
ned  ware,  wrought  silks,  raw  silks,  and  the  uke. 

However,  our  supercargo  dealt  with  them  at 
present  for  nothing  but  ready  money,  and  they 
paid  aU  hi  gold.  The  price  he  made  here  was, 
to  us,  indeed  extravagant,  though  to  them  mo- 


derate, seeing  they  had  been  naed  to  buy  thoe 
goods  from  the  Acqpnloo  ships,  which  esas  m 
yeariy,  from  whom,  to  be  sure,  they  bought  deir 
enough.  They  bought  as  many  goods  st  thii 
time  as  they  paid  the  value  of  fifteen  thouHod 
pieoes  of  eight  for,  but  all  In  gold  by  weight 

As  for  earrying  them  on  ^re,  the  governor 
behig  with  them,  no  officer  had  anythiog  to  ay 
to  them ;  it  seems  they  were  carried  on  shore  ai 
presents  made  by  us  to  the  governor  and  hti 
retinue. 

The  next  day  three  Spanish  merchanti  eime 
on  board  us,  early  in  the  morning  before  it  wai 
Kght,  and  desired  to  see  the  supercargo.  They 
brouiiht  with  them  a  box  of  diamonds  sod  lome 
pearC  and  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  to  voti 
they  went  with  our  caigo,  and  1  thought  once 
they  would  have  bought  the  whole  ship's  lading; 
hut  they  contented  themselves  to  boy  sboat  the 
value  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  pieces  ofeigiit, 
which,  I  suppose,  might  cost  In  England  one-ilith 
part  of  the  money,  or  hardly  so  much.  We  had 
some  difllculty  about  tl^  diamonds,  bccsnie  ve 
did  not  understand  them  very  much,  but  oor 
supercargo  ventured  upon  them  at  eight  thou- 
sand pieces  of  eight,  and  took  the  rest  in  gdd. 
They  desired  to  stay  on  board  till  the  neit  oigiit. 
when,  soon  after  it  was  dark,  a  small  iloop  cuk 
on  board  and  took  in  all  their  goods,  and,  u  ve 
were  told,  carried  them  away  to  some  other 
island. 

The  same  day,  and  before  these  merehaati 
were  gone,  came  a  large  shallop  on  board  with  a 
SGuare  sail,  towing  after  her  a  great  heavy  boat, 
which  had  a  deck,  but  aeemed  to  have  beea  a 
large  sUp'a  long  boat,  bniH  into  a  kind  of  yacht, 
but  ill  masted,  and  sailed  heavily,  h  theie  two 
boats  they  brooriit  seven  ton  of  ctoves  to  mats, 
some  cheats  of  China  ware,  some  pieces  of  China 
sOks  of  various  sorts,  and  a  great  sum  of  oooey 
also. 

In  short,  they  sold  so  cheap  and  bought  w  dear, 
that  our  supercargo  declared  he  wooid  leD  the 
whole  cargo  for  goods.  If  they  would  brfog  theo, 
for,  by  his  oaleulation,  he  had  disposed  of  ss  many 
goods  as  he  received  the  value  of  one  haodred 
thousand  piacea  of  eight  for,  all  which,  by  his 
accounts,  did  not  amount  to,  first  cost,  abore 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  England.  Our 
ship  was  now  an  open  fidr  for  two  or  three  dari 
after  the  vessel  oame  back,  which  went  away  in 
the  night,  and  with  them  a  CUneae  jonque  m 
seven  or  eight  Chlneses  orJapannen;  itrange, 
ugly,  ili-loddng  feUows  they  were,  but  brought  a 
Spaniard  to  be  their  hiterpreter,  and  they  came 
to  trade  also,  bringing  with  them  seventy  grat 
chesU  of  China  ware,  exceeding  fine,  twelve 
chests  of  Chfaia  silks  of  several  sorts,  and  fiome 
Ucquered  cabfaiete,  very  fine.  We  dealt  with 
them  for  aU  those,  for  our  supercargo  swept  au 
clean,  and  took  everything  they  brought  Bat 
they  were  more  difllcuH  fan  the  goods,  forasfor 
baiie,  and  drusgets,  and  such  goods,  they  would 
not  meddle  with  them ;  but  our  fine  cloths  m 
aome  bales  of  linen  they  bought  very  freely-  ^ 
we  unloaded  their  vessel,  and  put  oor  goods  od 
board;  we  took  a  good  sum  of  money  of  them 
besidea,  but  whither  they  went  we  knew  not.  for , 
they  both  eama  and  went  hi  the  night  too,  as  the 
other  did. 
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This  trade  held  a  good  while,  and  we  found 
that  our  customers  came  more  from  other  islands 
than  from  the  island  irhere  the  governor  resided, 
the  reason  of  which,  as  we  understood  afterwards, 
'Was,  because,  as  the  governor  had  not  openly 
granted  a  freedom  of  commerce,  but  privately 
prinked  at  it,  so  they  were  not  willing  to  carry  it 
on  openly  before  his  face,  or  as  we  say,  under  his 
nose,  whereas  in  other  iriands  they  could  convey 
their  goods  on  shore  with  very  little  hazard, 
agreeing  with  the  custom-house  officer  for  a  small 
matter. 

These  boats  came  and  went  thus  several  times, 

tQl,  in  short,  we  had  disposed  almost  of  the  whole 

cargo ;  and  now  our  men  began  to  be  convinced 

I  that  we  had  laid  out  our  voyage  very  right,  for 

I  never  was  cargo  better  sold ;  and  as  we  resolved 

!  to  pursue  our  voyage  for  New  Spain,  we  had 

taken  in  a  cargo  very  proper  to  sell  there,  and  so 

perhaps  to  double  the  advantage  we  had  already 

made. 

In  the  meantime  all  our  hands  were  at  work 
to  store  ourselves  anew  with  such  provisions  as 
could  be  had  here  for  so  long  a  run  as  we  knew 
we  were  to  have  next,  riiimely,  over  the  vast  Pa- 
cific Ocean  or  South  Sea,  a  voyage  where  we 
might  expect  to  see  no  land  for  four  months, 
except  we  touched  at  the  Ladrones,  as  it  might 
happen ;  and  our  greatest  anxiety  was  for  want 
of  water,  of  which  our  whole  ship  could  scarce  be 
able  to  stow  sufficient  for  our  use ;  and  if  they 
could,  our  want  of  casks  was  still  as  bad  as  the 
want  of  water,  for  we  really  knew  not  what  to  put 
water  in  when  we  had  it. 

The  Spaniards  had  helped  us  to  some  casks, 
but  not  many ;  those  that  they  could  spare  were 
but  small,  and  at  lust  we  were  obliged  to  make 
use  of  about  two  hundred  large  earthern  jars, 
which  were  of  singular  use  to  us.  We  got  a  large 
quantity  of  good  rice  here,  which  we  bought  of  a 
Chinese  merchant,  who  came  in  here  with  a  large 
China  vessel  to  trade,  and  who  bought  of  us  also 
several  of  our  European  goods. 

Just  as  we  were  ready  to  sail,  a  boat  came  from 
the  town  of  Manilla,  and  brought  a  new  mer- 
chant, who  wanted  more  English  goods,  but  we 
had  but  few  leit.  He  brought  with  him  thirty 
chests  of  calicoes,  muslins,  wrought  silks,  some 
of  them  admirably  fine  indeed,  with  fifteen  bales 
of  roroals,  and  twelve  ton  of  nutmegs.  We  sold 
them  what  goods  we  had  left,  and  gave  them 
money  for  the  rest,  but  had  them  at  a  price  so 
cheap  as  was  sufficient  to  let  us  know  that  it  was 
always  well  worth  while  for  ships  to  trade  from 
Europe  to  the  East  hidies,  fit>m  whence  they 
arc  sore  to  make  five  or  six  of  one.  Had  more 
of  these  merchants  come  on  board,  we  were  re- 
soUed  to  have  laid  out  all  the  gold  and  silver 
we  had  on  board,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  a  very 
considerable  quantity. 

The  last  merchant  who  came  on  board  us  was 
a  Spaniard,  but  I  found  that  he  spoke  very  good 
French  and  some  English,  that  he  had  been  in 
Engtaod  some  years  ago,  and  understood  English 
woollen  manufactures  very  well.  He  told  me 
they  had  these  goods  all  from  Acapuloo,  but  that 
they  were  then  excessive  dear;  he  bad  consider- 
able dealinn  with  the  Chinese,  and  some  with 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  and  kept 


I  a  vessel  or  two  of  his  own  to  go  to  Bengal,  which 
J  generally  went  twice  in  a  year. 

I  fouxid  he  had  great  business  with  New  Spain, 
and  that  he  generally  had  one  of  the  Acapulco 
ships  chiefly  consigned  to  him,  so  that  he  was  full 
of  all  such  goods  os  those  ships  generally  carried 
away  from  the  Manillas ;  and  biui  we  traded  with 
him  sooner,  we  had  had  more  calicoes  and 
muslins  than  we  now  had.  However,  we  were 
exceedingly  well  stored  with  goods  of  all  sorts, 
suitable  for  a  market  in  Peru,  whither  I  resolved 
to  go. 

We  continued  ehaffering  after  this  manner 
about  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  we  careened 
our  ships,  cleaned  their  bottoms,  rummaged  our 
gold,  and  repacked  some  of  our  provisions,  endea- 
vouring, as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  all  our  men 
as  fully  employed  as  we  could,  to  preserve  them 
in  hedth,  and  yet  not  to  overwork  them,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Some  time  before  we  were  ready  to  safl,  I 
called  all  the  warrant  officers  together,  and  told 
them,  that  as  we  were  come  to  a  country  wher4> 
abundance  of  small  things  were  to  be  bouirht.,  and 
going  to  a  country  where  we  might  possibly  have 
room  to  sell  them  again  to  advantage,  I  would 
advance  to  every  officer  an  hundred  dollars,  upon 
account  of  their  pay,  that  they  might  lay  it  out 
to  their  advantage  here,  and  clirpose  it  again  on 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  this  wa^  very  acceptabl 
to  them,  and  they  acknowledged  it.  And  here, 
besides  this,  by  the  consent  of  all  our  superior 
officers,  1  gave  a  largess  or  bounty  of  five  dollars 
a  man  to  all  our  fore-mast  men,  most  of  which,  i 
believe,  they  laid  out  in  arrack  and  sugar,  to 
cheer  them  up  in  i\\e  res|  of  the  voyage,  which 
they  all  knew  would  be  long  enough. 

We  went  away  from  Marcilla  in  the  islnnd  of 
Luzon  or  Luronia  the  fifreenth  of  the  month  oi 
August  and  in  the  year  1714;  and  sailing  awhil< 
to  the  southward,  passed  the  Straits  between  that 
island  and  Mindanoa,  another  of  the  Philippines, 
where  we  met  with  little  extraordinary,  except 
extraordinary  lightning  and  thunders,  such  as  we 
never  heard  or  saw  before,  though  it  seems  it  is 
very  familiar  in  that  climate,  till  about  sixteen 
days  sailing  we  saw  the  Isle  of  Guam,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  or  Isle  of  Thieves,  for  so  much  the 
word  imports.  Here  we  came  to  an  anchor,  Sep- 
tember 9rd,  under  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Guam  ;  but,  as  we  wanted 
no  trade  here,  we  did  not  at  first  inquire  afrer 
the  chief  port,  or  Spanish  govenior,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  we  changed  our  situation  th< 
next  day,  and  went  through  the  passage,  to  ih<' 
east  side  of  the  island,  and  came  to  an  anchor  ofl 
of  the  town. 

The  people  came  off,  and  brought  us  hogs  and 
fowls,  aiMi  several  sorts  of  roots  and  green»,  thiniss 
which  we  were  very  glad  of,  and  which  we  bought 
the  more  of  because  we  always  found  that  such 
thmgs  were  good  to  keep  the  men  from  the 
scurvy,  and  even  to  cure  tbem  of  it,  if  they  had 
it.  We  took  in  fresh  water  here  also,  though  it 
was  with  some  difficulty,  the  water  lying  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

When  I  parted  from  Manilla,  and  was  getting 
through  the  strait  between  the  island  Lucon  and 
that  of  Mindanoa,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  steering 
away  north,  to  try  what  land  we  might  meet  with 
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to  the  Dorth^eaftof  tlMPbiUppiDes,  uid  with  intent 
to  have  endeavoured  to  maie  up  into  the  latitude 
of  fifty  or  sivty  degreet,  and  nave  come  aboat 
again  to  the  south*  between  the  bland  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  main  land  of  America,  in  which 
coune  I  did  not  queetion  meeting  with  extra* 
ordinary  new  diacoveries,  and  perhaps  such  as  the 
a^e  might  not  eipect  to  hear  ot  relating  to  the 
northern  world,  and  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
out  of  those  seas,  either  eaat  or  west,  both  which 
I  doubt  ^ot  would  be  found,  if  they  were  searched 
aftpr  this  way,  and  which,  for  anght  I  know,  re- 
main undiscovered  for  want  only  of  an  attempt 
being  made  by  those  seas,  where  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  whether  the  Tartarian  Seas  are  navi. 
gable  or  not ;  and  whether  Nova  Zambia  be  an 
inland  or  joined  to  the  main ;  whether  the  inlets 
of  Hudson's  Bav  have  any  opening  into  the  West 
Sea :  and  whether  the  vast  lakes,  from  whence 
the  Great  Hiverof  Canada  is  said  to  flow  have 
any  communication  this  way  or  not. 

But  though  these  were  valuable  diseoveriea, 
yet  when  I  began  to  oast  up  the  account  in  a 
more  serious  manner,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
relation  to  or  coherence  with  our  intended  voy- 
a«>e.  or  with  the  desion  of  oor  employers,  which 
we  were  to  consider  m  the  first  place;  for  though 
it  is  true  that  we  were  encouraged  to  make  all 
such  kinds  of  useful  discoveries,  as  might  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  trade,  and  the  improvement 
of  geographical  knowledge  and  experience,  yet 
it  was  oil  to  be  so  directisd  as  to  be  subservient 
to  the  profits  and  advantages  of  a  trading  and 
cruising  voyage. 

It  is  true  that  these  northern  discoveries  might 
be  inimitably  fine,  and  most  glorious  thingato  the 
British  nation,  and  infinitely  for  the  future  advan* 
tage  of  commerce  in  general,  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  evident  that  they  tended  directly  to  deatroy 
the  voyage,  either  as  to  trading  or  to  cruising, 
and  might  perhaps  end  in  our  own  destruction 
ai$o :  for  example,  first  of  all,  if  adventuring  into 
those  northern  seas,  we  should,  by  our  industry, 
make  out  the  discover}*,  and  find  a  passage, 
either  east  or  west,  we  must  follow  the  <Us- 
covery  so  as  to  venture  quite  through,  or  else  we 
could'  not  be  sure  that  it  was  really  a  discovery, 
for  thefte  passages  would  not  be  Uke  doubling 
Cape  de  Bon  Esperance,  on  the  point  of  Africa. 
or  going  round  Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost 
point  of  America,  cither  of  which  were  com* 
parsed  in  a  few  days,  and  then  immediately  gave 
an  opening  into  the  Indian  or  Southern  oceans, 
where  good  weather  and  certain  refreahment 
were  to  be  had. 

Whereas,  for  the  discovery  of  the  north,  after 
havlnj;  passed  the  norihemmost  land  of  Grand 
Tartary,  in  the  latitude  of  aeventy-four,  even  to 
eighty  degrees,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  North 
Pole ;  there  must  be  a  run  west  beyond  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  on  again 
W.  S.  W.  about  the  North  Kyn  and  North  Cape 
abo\e  }iix  hundred  leaguea,  before  we  could  have- 
any  relief  of  the  climate  after  that,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  more,  and  even  to  Shetland 
(ind  the  north  of  Scotland,  before  we  could  meet 
with  any  relief  of  provisions,  which,  after  the 
length  we  must  have  run,  from  the  latitude  of 
three  degrees  and  a  half,  where  we  now  were  at 
ibo  Philippine  islands,  to  seventy*four  degrees 


north,  being  near  five  thonssnd  iiuls%  would  b« 
impossible  to  be  done,  nnless  we  were  tun  to 
victual,  and  furnish  ourselves  again  with  pro-  < 
visions  and  water  by  the  way,  and  that  in  levenl 
places. 

As  to  the  other  pasaage  east  towards  the  ooo- 
tinent  of  America,  we  had  this  uncertainty  aiso, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  yet  discovered  wbetbe 
the  land  of  California  was  an  island  or  a  cooti. 
nent,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  the  latter,  w  is 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  tb« 
west,  and  not  be  able  to  find  an  opening  betveM 
California  and  the  land  of  North  America,  to  as 
to  come  away  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to  Aet. 
pulco,  and  so  into  the  South  Sea,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  not  find  a  passage  through 
Hudson's  Bay,  &c,  into  the  North  Sea.  and  » 
to  £urope,  we  should  not  only  spofl  the  rorait 
that  way  also,  but  should  infallibly  perisii  bj 
the  severity  of  the  season  and  want  of  pr^- 
visona. 

All  these  things  argued  against  anjr  atteiort 
that  way,  whereas  on  &e  other  hand,  for  sonib- 
em  discoveries  we  had  this  particular  enconra^r- 
ment, — that  whatever  disappointment  we  rnigbt 
meet  with  in  the  search  after  unknown  coaotnes. 
yet  we  were  sure  of  an  open  sea  behind  as,  and 
that  whenever  we  thought  fit  to  run  soatb,  bt- 
vend  the  tropic,  we  should  find  innumerable 
islands,  where  we  might  get  water  and  some  sort 
of  provide^  or  come  back  into  a  £iToarable 
climate,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  trade  viixis 
to  carry  us  either  backward  or  forward,  as  tbe 
season  should  happen  to  guide  us. 

Last  of  all,  we  had  this  assurance,  that  tbr 
dangers  of  the  aeaa  excepted,  we  were  sure  of 
an  outlet  before  us  if  we  went  forward,  or  be- 
hind us  if  we  were  forced  back,  and  hiTia;  a 
rich  cargo,  if  we  were  to  do  nothog  bat  p 
home,  we  should  be  able  to  give  oor  enpkijprn 
such  an  account  of  oursdves  as  that  they  vooU 
be  very  for  from  being  loeen  by  tbe  voyage;  pn< 
that  if  we  reached  aafe  to  the  coast  of  Ntv 
Spain,  and  met  with  an  open  commerce  then 
as  we  expected,  we  should  perhaps  make  tbe 
most  prosperous  voyage  that  was  ever  a«de 
round  the  globe  before. 

These  considerations  put  an  end  to  all  ay 
thoughts  of  going  northward ;  some  of  oar  lecrtt 
council,->for,  by  the  way,  we  consulted  oor 
foremast-men  no  more,  hue  had  a  secret  coood 
among  ourselves,  the  resolutions  of  which  *e 
solemnly  engaged  not  to  disclose,— some  of  thew. 
I  say,  were  for  steering  the  usual  course  from  t)ii 
Philippines  to  New  Spain,  viz.,  keeping  in  tbi 
latitutesof  eleven  or  thirteen  degrees  oorih  of 
the  line,  and  so  making  directly  for  CtH^or^ 
in  which  latitude  they  proposed  that* emigbt 
perbape,  by  cruising  there  about,  oiett  with  tbe 
Manilla  abipe,  going  from  New  Spain  to  Maoj^ii. 
which  we  might  take  as  a  prise,  and  then  suu 
directly  for  the  coast  of  Peru. 

fiut  I  opposed  this,  principally  because  it  woQi<l 
effectually  overthrow  all  my  meditated  disco- 
veries  to  tbe  southward,  and  secondly,  becante  I 
had. observed  that  on  the  north  of  tbe  line  ther« 
are  no  isiandi  to  be  met  with  in  aa  the  N 
run  of  near  two  Uiousand  leagues,  from  tbf 
Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrones»  to  the  land  of  Cai- 
femia,  and  that  we  did  not  find  we  were  sbk  ^^ 


■uluift  daring  so  long  a  mo,  etpeoially  for  want 
of  water,  whereas  on  the  loath  of  the  line,  af 
well  within  the  tropic  at  without,  we  were  sure 
to  meet  with  islands  innumerable,  and  that  even 
all  the  way,  so  that  we  were  sure  of  frequent  re- 
lief of  fresh  water,  of  plants,  fowl  and  fish,  if  not 
bread  and  flesh,  almost  all  the  way. 

Titfs  was  a  mam  ooosideraUon  to  our  men,  and 
■o  we  soon  resolved  to  take  the  southern  course; 
yet,  as  I  said,  we  stood  away  for  the  Ladrones 
first.  These  are  a  cluster  of  islands,  which  lie 
in  about  eleven  to  thirteen  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, north-east  from  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands,  and  E.  and  by  N.  from  that  part  of  the 
Philippines  where  we  were,  and  at  the  distance 
of  alK>ut  four  hundred  leagues,  and  all  the  ships 
which  go  and  come  between  the  Philippines  and 
New  Spain,  touch  at  them  for  the  convenience 
of  provisions,  water,  &c.,  those  that  go  to  Spain 
put  In  there,  in  order  to  recruit  and  furnish  for, 
and  those  that  come  from  Spain,  to  relieve  them, 
selves  after  so  long  a  run  as  that  of  six  thousand 
miles,  for  so  much  it  is  at  least  from  Guam  to 
Acapulco;  on  these  accounts  and  with  these 
reasonings,  we  came  to  the  islands  of  the  La- 
drones. 

During  our  run  between  the  Philippine  and 
Ladrone  islands,  we  Uved  wholly  upon  our  fresh 

Srovisions,  of  which  we  laid  in  a  great  stock  at 
faniUa,  such  as  hogs,  fowls,  calves,  and  six  or 
aevoo  cows,  all  alivoy  so  that  our  BngMsh  beef 
and  pork,  which  lay  well  stored,  was  not  touched 
for  a  long  time. 

At  the  Ladrones  we  recruited,  and  particularly 
took  on  board,  as  well  alive  as  pickled  up,  near 
two  hundred  hogs,  with  a  vast  store  of  roots,  and 
such  things  as  are  thoir  usual  food  in  that  country. 
We  took  in  also  above  three  thousand  cocoa-nuts 
and  cabbage^  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  roots, 
for  our  own  use,  and  in  particular  we  got  a  large 
quantity  of  maise,  or  Inman  wheat,  for  bread,  and 
some  rKe. 

We  stored  outtolves  likewise  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  buying  a  great  quantity  of  very  good 
limes,  we  made  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  lime- 
juice,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  our  men  In  the 
hot  season,  to  mix  with  their  water ;  as  for  making 
punch,  we  had  some  arrack  and  some  sugar,  but 
neither  of  them  In  any  quantity,  so  as  to  have 
much  punch  made  afore  the  mast. 

We  were  eighteen  days  on  our  passage  from 
the  strait  of  IMindanoa  to  Ouam,  snd  stayed  six 
days  at  Guam,  furnishing  ourselves  with  pro- 
visions, appearing  all  this  while  with   French 
cofcvurs,  and  Captain  Merlotte  as  commander. 
However,  we  made  no  great  ceremony  here  with 
the  Spanish  governor,  as  I  have  said  already,  only 
that  Captain  Merlotte,  after  we  had  been  here 
two  days,  sent  a  letter  to  him  by  a  French  officer, 
who  showing  his  commission  from  the  King  of 
France,  the  governor   presently  gave  us  pro- 
duct, as  we  culed  it,  and  leave  to  buy  what  pro- 
visions we  wanted.     In  compliment  for  this  civi- 
lity, we  sent  him  a  small  present  of  ine  scarlet 
camblet,  and  two  pieces  of  baise ;  and  he  made 
a  very  handsome  return,  in  such  refreshments  as 
he  thought  we  most  wanted. 
^  There  was  another  reason  for  our  keeping  in 
this  latitude  till  we  cams  to  the  Ladrones,  namely, 
that  all  the  sonthera  side  of  that  part  of  the  way 


between  the  Philipphiies  and  the  Ladrones  is  so 
foil  of  islands,  that  unless  we  had  very  good  pQots 
It  would  have  been  very  hasardous ;  and  add  to 
this,  that  beyond  these  islands,  south.  Is  no  pas- 
sage, the  land  which  they  call  Nova  Guinea  lying 
away  East  and  E.  S.  E.,  ikrther  than  has  yet  been 
discovered,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
that  country  be  an  island  or  the  continent 

Having,  for  all  these  reasons,  gone  to  the  La- 
drones, and  being  sufficiently  satisfled  in  our 
reasons  for  going  away  from  thence  to  the  south- 
ward, and  having  stored  ourselves  as  above,  with 
whatever  those  islands  produced,  we  left  the  La- 
drones about  the  tenth  dar  of  September,  in  the 
evening,  and  stood  away  E.S.E.,  with  the  wind 
N.N.  W.,  a  fresh  gale;  after  this,  1  tbhik  it  was 
about  five  days,  when  haidng  stretched  by  our 
account  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  we 
steered  away  more  to  the  southward,  our  course 
S.E.  byS. 

And  now,  if  ever,  I  expected  to  do  something 
by  way  of  discovery ;  1  knew  very  well  there 
were  few,  if  any  had  ever  steered  that  course ; 
or,  that  if  they  had,  they  had  given  very  little 
account  of  their  travels.  The  only  person  who 
leaves  anything  worth  notice  bemg  Cornelius 
Vansoouton  and  FVancis  Le  Mare,  who,  though 
they  sailed  very  much  south,  yet  say  very  Uttie 
to  the  purpose,  as  1  shall  show  presently. 

The  sixteenth  day  after  we  parted  from  the 
Ladrones  bebg,  by  observatkm,  in  the  latitude 
of  seventeen  degrees  south  of  the  line,  one  oi 
our  men  cried,  **  A  sail,  a  sail,"— which  put  us 
into  some  fit  of  wonder,  knowing  nothing  of  a 
ship  of  any  bulk  could  be  met  with  in  those  seas; 
but  our  fit  of  wonder  was  soon  turned  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  when  one  of  our  men  from  the  fore- 
top  cried  out,  **  Land,"— which  indeed  was  the 
case ;  and  the  first  sailor  was  sufficiently  laughed 
at  for  his  mistake,  though,  give  him  his  due,  it 
looked  at  first  as  like  a  sail  as  ever  any  land  at  a 
distance  could  look. 

Towards  evening,  we  made  the  land  very  plain, 
distance  about  seven  leagues  S.  by  E.  and  found 
that  it  was  not  an  island,  but  a  vast  tract  of  land, 
extending,  as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
side  of  Gillolo.  and  the  Spice  Islands,  or  that 
which  we  call  Nova  Guinea,  and  never  yet  fully 
discovered ;  the  land  lying  away  from  the  west 
N.W.  to  the  S.E.  by  south,  still  southerly. 

I,  that  was  for  making  all  possible  discovery, 
was  willing,  besides  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
peiiiaps  fresh  provisions,  to  put  her  in,  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  country  It  was ;  so  I  ordered  the 
brigantine  to  stand  in  for  the  shore.  They  sounded, 
but  found  no  ground  within  half  a  league  of  the 
shore ;  so  they  hoisted  out  their  boat,  and  went 
close  in  with  the  shore,  where  they  found  good 
anchor-hold  in  about  thirty-six  fathom,  and  a 
large  creek,  or  mouth  of  a  river ;  here  they  found 
eleven  to  thirteen  ihthom  soft  oozy  sand,  and  the 
water  half  fresh  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

Upon  notice  of  this  we  stood  in,  and  came  all 
to  an  anchor  in  the  very  creek ;  and  sending  oui 
boats  up  the  creek,  found  the  water  perfectly 
fresh,  and  very  good  upon  the  ebb,  about  a  league 
up  the  river. 

Among  an  the  idands  In  this  part  of  the  worl4 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Philippines  eastward,  o 
which  there  are  an  infinite  number,  we  neve 


came  near  any  but  ire  found  ottndTes  mrrounded 
with  caooet,  and  a  variety  of  boats,  bringing  off 
to  uf  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  roots,  and  greens, 
to  traffic  for  such  things  as  they  conld  get,  and 
that  in  such  numbers  that  we  were  tired  of  them, 
and  sometimes  alarmed  and  obliged  to  fire  at 
tbem  i  but  here,  though  we  saw  great  numbers 
of  people  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  yet  we 
saw  not  one  boat  or  bark,  nor  anything  we  upon 
the  water. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  days  takfaig  in  fresh 
water,  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  our  men 
from  going  on  shore  to  see  what  sort  of  a  conntry 
it  was  s  and  1  was  very  willing  they  should  do 
so.  Accordingly,  two  of  our  boats,  with  about 
thirty  men  in  both  of  them,  went  on  shore  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  or  harbour  where  our 
ship  lay. 

They  found  the  country  looked  wild  and  savage 
enough ;  but  though  thev  conld  find  no  bouses 
or  speak  with  the  inhabitants,  they  saw  their 
footsteps  and  their  seats,  where  they  had  sat 
down  under  some  trees;  and  after  wandering 
about  a  little,  they  saw  peoj^e,  both  men  and 
women,  at  a  distance ;  tnit  they  ran  away  from 
our  men  at  first  sight,  like  frighted  deer,  nor 
could  they  make  any  signal  to  them  to  be  under- 
stood, for  when  our  men  hallooed  and  called 
alter  tbem,  they  ran  again  as  if  they  had  been 
bewitched. 

Onr  men  gathered  a  great  variety  of  green 
stuff,  though  they  knew  not  of  what  kind,  and 
brought  it  all  on  board,  and  we  cat  a  great  deal 
of  it  t  some  we  boiled  and  made  broth  of;  and 
some  of  our  men,  who  had  the  scurvy,  found  it 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  good ;  for  the  herbs 
eat  all  spicy,  and  had  a  most  pleasant  agree- 
able taste,  but  none  of  us  could  tell  what  to  ctul  it, 
though  we  had  several  men  on  board  who  had 
been  among  the  Spice  Islands  before  in  Dutch  ships. 

We  were  very  nneasy  tliat  we  conld  get  no- 
thing here  but  a  little  grass  and  potherbs,  as  our 
men  called  it,  and  they  moved  me  to  let  them 
have  two  boats  and  go  up  the  river,  as  high  as| 
the  tkie  would  carry  them.  This  I  consented 
to,  being  as  wilUnc  to  make  the  discovery  as 
they ;  so  I  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Mada. 
gascar  ship,  who  had,  as  I  nave  said,  been  for- 
merly my  second  mate,  I  say  I  ordered  him  to 
go  along  with  them. 

But  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  tlie  flood 
was  made,  1  was  called  out  of  my  cabin  to  see 
an  army,  as  they  told  me,  coming  out  to  attack 
us.  1  turned  out  hastily  enough,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  such  an  army  no  ship  was  ever  at- 
tacked with,  for  we  spied  three  or  four  hundred 
black  creatures  come  playing  and  tumbling  down 
the  stream  towards  us  like  so  manv  porp^ses  in 
the  water.  I  was  not  satisfied  at  first  that  they 
were  human  creatures,  but  would  have  persuaded 
our  men  that  they  were  sea  monsters,  and  that 
they  were  certainly  fishes  of  some  strange  kind. 

But  they  quickly  undeceived  us,  for  they  came 
swimming  about  our  ships,  staring  and  wondering 
and  calling  to  one  another,  but  said  not  one  word 
to  us,  at  least  if  they  did  we  coii^d  not  und«'- 
sUndit 

Some  of  them  came  very  near  our  ship,  and 
we  made  signs  to  them  to  come  on  boani,  but 
they  would  not  venture.    We  tossed  one  of  them 


a  rope,  and  he  took  hoM  of  it  bokfiy,  bat  st  sooa 
as  we  offered  to  puU,  he  let  go  and  langhed  it 
us ;  another  of  tnem  dki  the  like,  and  wfan  he 
let  go  turned  up  his  black  buttocks  ssia  ipoitit 
us,  the  language  of  which,  in  our  country,  weall 
knew,  but  whether  they  meant  it  m  or  act,  that 
we  cannot  telL 

However,  tlUs  dumb  oonvening  with  them  ve 
did  not  like,  neither  was  it  to  any  porpoie  to  oi, 
and  I  was  resolved,  if  posiible,  to  know  lone- 
thine  more  of  them  than  we  could  get  thu:  lo 
I  ordered  out  our  pinnace,  with  six  oan,  and  is 
many  other  men  well  armed,  to  row  aoioog  then, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  some  of  them  sad  brag 
them  on  board.    They  went  off;  bat  the  lii- 
oared  pinnace,  though  a  very  nimble  bo^.  oooM 
not  row  so  fost  as  they  could  swim ;  for,if  pofiiB; 
with  all  their  might,  they  came  near  one  of  then, 
immediately,  like  dc^  and  duck,  they  would  dire 
and  come  up  again  thirty  or  forty  yinh  oC  n 
tliat  our  men  Sd  not  know  which  way  to  rav 
after  them.     However,  at  last  getting  tnooi  the 
thickest  of  them  they  got  hold  of  two,  sad  with 
some  diflksulty  dragged  them  in ;  but  were  m- 
prised  to  find  they  were  both  women :  howew, 
they  brought  tliem  on  board  naked  as  theyverc 
When  tb^  came  on  board  I  ordered  tbey  iboold 
have  two  pieces  of  linen  wrapped  roood  their 
waists  to  cover  them,  which  they  seemed  titrir 
ordinarily  glad  of.     We  gave  them  alio  ureni 
strings  of  beads,  and  our  men  tied  tbem  ikont 
their  necks  and  about  their  arms  like  bnodcu, 
and  they  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  thit 
Others  m  our  men  amve  each  of  them  spiir  of 
scissars,  with   neecUes   and  some  thread,  aad 
threading  the  needles,  showed  tbem  how  to  lev 
with  tbem.     We  gave  them  food  and  ead  of 
them  a  dram  of  anack,  and  niade  signi  to  koov 
of  them  where  they  lived;  they  pointed  op  to 
the  river,  but  we  could  by  no  means  understud 
them.    When  we  had  dressed  tbem  nptbm «i(b 
necklaces,  and  braoeleta,  and  linen,  we  brooglit 
them  up  upon  the  dock  and  made  them  call  to 
their  country  folk,  and  let  them  see  bow  veil 
they  were  used,  and  ask  them  to  come  oa  boaii 
but  tbey  would  not  venture. 

However,  as  I  thought  the  discovery  we  «ere 
to  make  would  be  something  the  csaer  oo  the 
account  of  the  usage  of  these  two  youog  wosm, 
for  they  were  not,  as  we  guessed,  above  tweotf 
or  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  we  resolTed  thit 
the  boat  should  go  on,  as  we  intended,  vp  ^ 
river ;  and  that  as  these  two  women  pointed  tbit 
way  they  should  carry  them  along  with  then. 

Accordii^y  we  sent  two  afaallops,  or  Itf^ 
boats,  which  carried  together  siztv  men  all  weu 
armed.  We  gave  them  a  store  of  beads,  knlftSt 
and  scissars,  and  such  baubles  with  then,  «Hb 
hatcheu  and  nails,  and  hooks,  VMag-^iiw^ 
and  the  like ;  and  we  built  up  the  stdeasadtten 
of  the  boat,  and  covered  them  with  boaids  to 
keep  off  arrows  and  darta,  if  they  should  find  o^ 
casion,  so  that  they  looked  like  London  berfM- 
In  this  posture,  as  soon  as  the  tkie  of  flood  ^ 
made  up,  our  men  went  away,  canyinf  a  drom 
and  trumpet  in  each  boat,  and  each  bost  had  aiio 
twopattereroes  fixed  on  the  gunnel  near  the  bo«. 

Thus  furnished,  they  wmit  off  at  about  devcn 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and,  to  my  very  gn|^ 
uneasiness,  1  heard  no  more  of  them  fbr  vv 
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days ;  and  the  whole  ship's  company  were  indeed 

surprised  at  their  stay,  and  the  captain  of  the 

sIooD  would  fain  have  had  me  let  him  have  sailed 

up  tne  river  with  the  sloop  as  far  as  the  channel 

would  serve,  which  indeed  we  found  was  deep 

enough.    Indeed,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  run  any 

more  risks,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but  that 

the  force  I  had  already  sent  was  sufficient  to  fight 

five  thousand  naked  creatures  such  as  the  na^ 

tives  seemed  to  be;  and  therefore  I  was  very 

unwilling  to  send.     However,  I  consented  at  last 

to  have  our  long  boat  and  two  smaller  boats 

manned  with  fifty-four  men  more,  well  armed  and 

covered  from  arrows  and  darts,  as  the  other  had 

been,  go  up  the  river,  upon  their  solemn  promise, 

and  with  express  order  to  return  the  next  day  at 

farthest ;  ordering  them  to  fire  guns  as  they  went 

up  the  river  to  give  notice  to  their  fellows,  if  they 

could  be  heard,  that  they  were  coming ;  and  that 

in  the  mean  time  if  I  fired  three  guns  they  should 

immediately  return. 

They  went  away  with  the  tide  of  flood,  a  little 
before  noon,  and  went  up  the  river  about  five 
leagues,  the  tide  running  but  slowly  up,  and  a 
strong  fresh  of  land  water,  that  checked  the 
tide  coming  down;  so  that  when  the  tide  was 
spent  they  came  to  an  anchor.  They  found  the 
river,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  continued 
both  deep  enough  and  was  wider  in  breadth  than 
wbere  the  sliips  were  at  anchor,  and  that  it  had 
another  mouth  or  outlet  into  the  sea  some 
leagues  fiuther  east,  so  that  the  land  to  the  east 
of  ui,  where  our  men  went  on  shore,  was  but  an 
ialand,  and  had  not  many  inhabitants,  if  any  at 
sH :  the  people  they  had  seen  there  having  pos- 
aibly  swam  over  the  other  arm  or  branch  of  the 
river  to  observe  our  ships  the  nearer. 

As  our  men  found  they  could  go  no  farther  for 
want  of  the  tide,  they  resolved  to  come  to  an 
anchor;  but  jast  as  they  were  sounding,  to  see 
what  ground  they  had  and  what  depth,  a  small 
breeze  at  N.  E.  sprung  up,  bv  which  they  stem- 
med  the  current  and  reached  up  about  two 
leagues  iSurther,  when  they  hove  over  their  grap- 
pling in  five  fathom  water,  soft  ground ;  so  that 
all  this  way,  and  much  farther,  all  our  ships  might 
have  gone  up  the  channel,  being  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  is  about  Vauxhall. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  along  this  river 
they  found  the  land,  after  they  came  past  the 
place  where  the  other  branch  of  the  river  broke 
off  eastward,  was  fu!l  of  inhabitants  on  both 
sides,  who  frequentlv  came  down  to  the  water 
side  to  gaze  and  look  at  our  boats ;  but  alwavs 
when  our  men  called  to  them,  as  if  they  thought 
our  men  inquired  after  their  fellows,  they  pointed 
up  the  river,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  they 
were  gone  fiuiher  that  way. 

However,  our  men  not  being  able  to  go  any 
farther  aigainst  the  tide,  took  no  notice  of  that ; 
but  after  a  little  while  some  of  them,  in  one  of 
the  smaller  boats,  rowed  towards  the  shore,  hold- 
ing a  white  flag  to  the  people,  in  token  of  peace. 
But  it  was  all  one,  and  would  have  been  all  one  for 
aught  wo  know,  if  they  had  held  up  a  red  flag, 
for  they  all  ran  away,  men,  women,  and  chfldren, 
nor  ooold  our  men  by  any  persuasions,  by  ges- 
tures and  signs  of  any  kind,  prevail  on  them  to 
stay,  or  harfiy  so  much  as  to  look  at  them. 
The  idg^t  coming  on,  our  men  knew  not  well 


what  course  to  take.  Th^  saw  several  of  the 
Indians*  dwellings  and  habitations,  but  they  were 
all  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  occasioned,  u 
our  men  supposed,  by  the  rivers  overflowhig  the 
flat  grounds  near  its  banks  so  as  to  render  those 
lands  not  habitable. 

Our  men  had  a  great  nund  to  have  gone  up  to 
one  of  the  towns  they  saw,  but  he  that  com- 
manded would  not  permit  it,  but  told  them  that 
if  they  could  find  a  good  landing  place  that  they 
might  all  go  on  shore,  except  a  few  to  keep  the 
boats,  if  they  would  venture :  upon  which  the 
smallest  boat  rowed  up  about  a  mile,  and  found 
a  small  river  running  faito  the  greater,  and  here 
there  they  all  resolved  to  land ;  but  first  they 
fired  two  muskets  to  give  notice,  if  possible,  to 
their  comrades  that  they  were  at  hand;  how- 
ever, they  heard  nothing  of  them. 

What  impression  the  noise  of  the  two  muskets 
made  among  the  Indians  they  could  not  tell,  for 
they  were  ul  run  away  before. 

They  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  considering 
they  had  not  above  two  hours  day,  and  the  Indian 
villages  were  at  least  two  miles  off,  they  called  a 
council,  and  resolved  not  to  march  so  iar  into  a 
country  they  knew  so  little  U,  and  be  left  to 
come  back  in  the  dark,  so  they  went  on  board 
again  and  waited  till  morning;  however,  thev 
viewed  the  country,  found  it  was  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  great  herbage  on  the  pound.  There  were 
a  few  trees  near  the  river ;  but  farther  up  wheie 
the  Indian  dwellingB  were,  the  little  hills  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  woods,  but  of  what  kind  they 
knew  not. 

In  the  morning,  before  break  of  day,  some  of 
our  men  fancied  they  heard  a  gun  tired  up  the 
river,  upon  which  the  officer  ordered  two  mus- 
kets to  be  fired  again,  as  had  been  done  the 
evening  before.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  answered  by  the  like  firing,  by  which 
our  men  knew  that  their  comrades  beard  them ; 
so  without  pursuing  their  Intended  landinr,  the 
tide  being  then  miming  upwards,  they  w^hed 
and  set  to  their  oars,  having  little  or  no  wind, 
and  that  which  was,  blowing  down  the  stream. 

After  they  had  gone  about  a  league,  they  heard 
a  confused  noise  at  a  great  distance,  which  sur- 
prised them  a  little  at  first,  but  u  they  perceived 
it  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  they  waited  awhfle, 
when  they  perceived  first  here  and  there  some 
people,  then  more,  and  then  about  two  or  three 
nundred  men  and  women  together,  running,  and 
every  one  carrying  something. 

Whither  it  was  they  were  going,  or  what  It  was 
they  carrried,  we  could  noi  tell  till  they  came 
nearer,  when  we  found  that  they  were  all  loaded 
with  provisions,  cocoa  nuts,  roots,  cabbages,  and 
a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  knew  little  of, 
and  all  these  they  were  carrying  down  to  our 
ships,  as  we  understood  afterwards,  in  gratitude 
for  our  good  usage  of  the  two  young  women. 

When  these  people  saw  our  men  and  their 
three  boats,  they  were  at  a  full  stop,  and  once  or 
twice  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  all  their  loads 
and  run  for  it ;  but  ours  made  signs  of  peace,  and 
held  up  a  white  flag  to  them. 

Some  of  them,  it  seems,  having,  as  we  found, 
conversed  with  our  men,  had  a  little  more  courage 
than  the  rest,  and  came  to  the  water  side  and 
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looked  at  the  boats.  One  of  our  men  bethought 
hiniwlf  of  a  stratagem  to  make  known  to  them 
oor  desire  of  peaoe  with  them,  and  taking  a  string 
of  beads  and  some  toys,  he  held  them  up  at  the 
end  of  the  boat-hook  staff  and  showed  them  to 
the  Indians,  pointing  to  them  with  his  hand,  and 
then  pointing  with  the  other  hand  to  what  the 
In<Uans  carried,  and  to  his  mouth,  intimating 
that  we  wanted  such  things  to  eat,  and  woukl 
give  them  the  beads  for  theoL 

One  of  the  Indians  presently  vnderttood  Mm, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  water,  holding  a 
bundle  of  plants,  such  as  he  had  trussed  up  to- 
gether, upon  his  head,  and  swimming  with  the 
other  hand,  came  so  near  the  boat  where  our 
men  held  out  the  staff  as  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
staff,  take  off  the  string  of  beads  and  toys,  and 
hang  his  bunch  of  trash  (for  It  was  no  better) 
upon  the  hook,  and  go  back  again,  but  would 
come  no  nearer. 

When  he  got  on  shore  again  all  his  comrades 
came  about  him  to  see  what  he  had  got ;  he  hung 
the  string  of  beards  about  his  n^,  and  run 
dancing  about  with  the  other  things  in  his  hand* 
as  if  he  had  been  mad. 

What  our  men  got  was  a  trifle  of  less  worth 
than  a  good  bunch  of  oarrots  in  England,  but 
yet  it  was  useful,  as  it  brought  the  people  to 
converse  with  us ;  for  after  this  they  brought  us 
roots  and  ftmits  innumerable,  and  began  to  be 
vm  well  acquainted  with  us. 

Bv  that  time  our  men  had  diaflbred  thus  four 
or  five  times,  they  first  heard,  and  in  a  little 
while  after  saw  thdr  two  great  boats  with  their 
fellows  coming  down  the  river,  at  about  two 
miles  dbtance,  with  their  drums  and  trumpets, 
and  making  noise  enough. 

They  had  been,  it  seems,  about  three  leagues 
higher  up,  where  they  had  been  on  shore  among 
the  Indians,  and  had  set  at  liberty  the  two 
maidens,  for  such,  they  understood,  they  were  $ 
who,  letting  their  friends  see  how  fine  they  were 
dressed,  and  how  weH  they  were  used,  the  In- 
dians were  so  exceedingly  obliged,  and  showed 
themselves  so  aprateful  that  they  thought  nothing 
too  much  for  them }  but  brought  out  all  the  sorts 
of  provisions  which  their  country  produced, 
which,  it  seems,  amounted  to  nothing  but  fruits, 
such  as  plantains,  ooooa  nuts,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  and  such  things,  and  roots,  which  we 
could  give  no  name  to ;  but  that  which  was  for 
our  use  was  a  very  good  sort  of  maizo  or  Indian 
corn,  which  made  us  very  good  bread. 

They  had,  it  seems,  some  hogs  and  some  goats, 
but  our  men  got  only  six  of  the  latter,  which 
were  at  hand,  and  were  very  good.  But  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  was,  that  whereas 
in  all  the  islands  within  the  tropics,  the  people 
ore  thievish,  treacherous,  fierce,  and  mischievous, 
and  ore  armed  with  lances  or  darts,  or  bows  and 
arrows :  these  appeared  to  be  a  peaceable,  quiet, 
inoffensive  people,  nor  did  our  men  notice  any 
weapon  among  them,  except  a  long  staff  which 
most  of  the  men  carried  in  their  hands,  being 
made  of  a  cane,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameter,  much  like  a  quarter- 
staff,  with  which  they  would  leap  over  small 
brooks  of  water  with  admirable  dexterity. 

The  people  were  black,  or  rather  of  a  tawny 
dark  brown,  thefr  hair  long,  but  curling  In  very 


handsome  rings.  They  went  generally  quite 
naked,  both  men  and  women,  except  that  In  two 
places  our  men  said  they  found  some  of  the 
women  covered,  firom  the  middle  downward. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  conversation  with  the 
sea  at  all,  nor  did  we  see  so  much  as  any  one 
boat  among  them ;  nor  did  any  of  the  inhabitants 
dwell  near  the  sea,  btH  cultivated  thetr  lands 
very  well  in  their  way,  havmg  abundance  of 
greens  and  fruits  growing  about  their  houses, 
and  upon  which  we  found  they  ehiefiy  lived. 
The  dimate  seemed  to  be  very  hot,  and  yet  the 
country  very  fruitful. 

These  people,  by  all  we  could  perceive,  had 
never  had  any  converse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  sea ;  what  thev  migfat  have  by  land  we 
linow  not ;  but  as  they  lay  ouite  out  of  the  way 
of  all  commerce,  00  It  miglit  be  probable  they 
never  had  seen  a  ship  or  boat,  whether  any 
European  ship,  or  so  much  as  a  periagua  of  the 
islands.  We  have  mentioned  their  nearest  dis- 
tance to  the  Ladrones,  being  at  least  four  hun. 
dred  leagues,  and  ftt>m  the  Spice  Idanda,  and 
the  country  of  New  Guiana,  much  more;  but 
as  to  the  European  shipping  I  never  beard  of 
any  that  ever  went  that  way,  neither  do  I  beliere 
any  ever  did. 

I  take  the  more  notice  of  these  people's  not 
having  conversed,  as  I  say,  with  the  worid,  be> 
cause  of  the  innocence  of  their  behaviour,  their 
peaceable  disposition,  and  their  way  of  Hnog  upon 
the  fruits  and  produce  of  the  earth  ;  also  their 
cultivation,  and  the  manner  of  their  habitatioos ; 
no  signs  of  npvae  or  violence  sppearing  amoog 
them.  Our  stay  here  was  so  little  that  we  coukl 
make  no  inquiry  into  their  religion,  manner  of 
government,  and  other  customs ;  nor  have  I  room 
to  crowd  many  of  these  things  into  this  aceoont. 
They  went,  indeed,  naked,  some  of  them  stark 
naked,  both  men  and  women ;  but  I  thought  they 
differed  in  their  countenances  from  all  the  wild 
people  that  I  ever  saw ;  that  they  had  something 
singularlv  honest  and  sincere  in  their  &eea,  nor 
did  we  find  anything  of  ftlsehood  or  treachery 
among  them. 

The  gratitude  they  expressed  for  our  kmdly 
using  the  two  young  women  I  have  mentioned 
was  a  token  of  generous  principles ;  and  our  men 
told  us  that  they  would  have  given  Uiem  whatever 
they  could  have  asked,  if  they  had  had  it 

In  a  word.  It  was  on  their  account  they  sent 
that  little  army  of  people  to  us,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions,  which  our  men  met  before  the  two  &A. 
lops  came  down ;  but  all  the  provisions  they  had 
consisted  chiefly  in  fruits  of  the  earth,  cocoa  nnts. 
nlantolns,  oranges,  lemons,  ftc,  and  matse,or 
Indian  com.  We  had  not  any  snflleient  time 
with  them  to  inquire  after  what  traffic  they  hod, 
or  whether  anything  fit  for  us.  That  they  had 
several  fragrant  plants,  and,  I  believe,  some  spices, 
as  particularly  cinnamon,  that  we  found;  but 
what  else  the  country  produces  we  know  not 

We  came  away  from  hence,  after  seven  days' 
stay,  having  observed  little  of  the  country  more 
than  that  it  seemed  to  be  very  pleasant,  but  very 
hot.  The  woods  were  all  flourishing  and  green, 
and  the  soil  rich,  but  no  mat  matter  that  could 
be  the  subjeet  of  trade ;  but  an  cxcelleot  place 
to  be  a  bait  land,  or  port  of  refreshm^t,  io  ao% 
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voynge  that  might  afterwards  be  tmdertakeii  that 
fray. 

We  set  sail,  1  say,  from  henee»  in  seven  days, 
and  BocUng  the  coast  lie  fairly  on  our  starboard 
aide,  kept  the  land  on  board  all  the  way,  distance 
about  three  leagues ;  and  it  held  us  thus  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  due  ^ast,  when, 
i  on  a  sudden,  we  lost  sight  of  the  land :  whether 
it  broke  off,  or  whether  it  only  drew  elT  farther 
■outb,  we  could  not  tell. 

We  went  on  two  or  three  days  more,  our  course 
S.E.,  when  we  made  land  agsin,  but  found  it  to 
be  unly  two  smoU  islands,  lying  S.  and  by  E., 
distance  nine  leagues.  We  stood  on  to  them,  and 
two  of  our  boats  went  on  shore,  but  found  nothing 
for  our  purpose  ;  no  inhabitants,  nor  any  living 
creatures,  except  sea  fowls,  and  some  large  snakes, 
neither  was  there  any  fresh  water.  So  we  called 
that  land  Cape  Dismal. 

The  same  evening  we  stood  away  fbll  south, 
to  see  if  we  could  find  out  the  continuance  of  the 
former  land ;  but  as  we  found  no  land,  so  a  great 
sea  coming  from  the  south,  we  concluded  we 
should  find  no  land  that  way ;  and  varying  our 
course  easterly,  we  ran,  with  a  fair,  fresh  gale,  at 
N.  W.  and  by  W.  for  seven  days  more,  in  all  which 
time  we  saw  nothing  but  the  open  sea  every  way, 
and,  making  an  observation,  found  ise  had  passed 
the  Southern  Tropic,  atid  that  we  were  m  the 
latitude  of  six-and-twenty  degrees  and  thirteen 
minutes,  after  which  we  continued  our  course  still 
southerly,  for  several  days  more,  till  we  found  by 
another  observation  that  we  were  In  two*and- 
thirty  degrees  and  twenty  minutes. 

This  evening  we  made  land  over  our  starboard 
bow,  distance  six  leagues,  and  stood  away  south 
and  by  east ;  but  the  wind  slackening,  we  lay  by 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  found  the  land 
bearing  east  and  by  south  distance  one  league 
and  a  half;  a  good  shore  and  sounding  we  found 
about  five-and- thirty  fathom,  stony  ground.  Then 
we  hoisted  our  boat  out,  and  sent  it  on  shore  for 
discoveries,  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
see  for  a  good  harbour  to  put  in  at. 

They  went  quite  in  with  the  shore,  where 
they  found  people,  men  and  women,  crowding 
together  to  look  at  us.  When  our  men  came 
dose  to  the  land  they  hung  out  a  white  flag,  but 
the  wild  people  understood  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  but  stood  looking  and  amazed ;  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  had 
seen  any  ship  or  bark  of  any  nation  in  all  their 
lives,  but  their  own.  We  found  no  boats,  or  sails, 
or  anything  they  had  to  make  use  of  on  the  water; 
but  some  days  after  we  saw  several  small  canoes, 
with  three  or  four  men  in  each. 

Our  men  not  being  able  to  speak  anything  for 
them  to  understand,  or  to  unaerstand  anything 
they  said,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  make 
sigDs  to  them  for  something  to  eat ;  upon  which 
three  of  them  seemed  to  go  away,  and  coming 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  brought  with  them  seversd 
bundles  or  bunches  of  roots,  some  plantains,  and 
some  green  lemons  or  limes,  and  laid  down  all 
upon  the  shore.  Our  men  took  courage  then  to 
go  on  shore,  and  taking  up  what  they  brought, 
they  set  op  a  stick,  and  upon  the  end  of  it  hung 
five  bunches  or  strings  of  blue  and  white  beads, 
and  went  on  board  again. 

Never  was  such  joy  among  a  wild  people  dis- 
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covered  as  these  people  showed  when  they  took 
the  beads  off  the  rtick :  they  danced,  and  capered, 
and  made  a  thousand  antic  gestures;  and,  invit- 
ing  our  men  on  shore,  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
breasts  across,  and  then  looked  up,  intimating  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  hurt  us. 

Our  men  made  signs  by  which  they  made  them 
understand  that  they  would  come  again  next 
morning,  and  also  that  they  should  bring  us  more 
eatables;  acoordingly,  we  sent  three  boats  the 
next  morning,  and  our  men  carried  knives,  scis- 
sars,  beads,  looking  glasses,  eombs,  and  any  toys 
they  had,  not  forgetting  glass  beads,  and  glass 
ear.rings  in  abundance. 

The  Indians  were  very  ready  to  meet  us,  and 
brought  us  fruits  and  herbs  as  before ;  but  three 
of  them,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  held  each  of 
them  a  creature  exactly  like  a  goat,  but  without 
horns  or  beard,  and  these  were  brought  to  traffic 
with  us. 

We  brought  out  our  goods,  and  offered  every 
one  something,  but  the  variety  was  surprising  to 
them,  who  h^  never  seen  such  things  before. 
Rut  that  which  was  most  valuable  of  all  our 
things  was  a  hatchet,  which  one  of  their  principal 
men  took  up,  and  looked  at  it,  felt  of  the  edge, 
and  laid  it  down,  then  took  it  up  again,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  use  of  it ;  upon  which  one 
of  our  men  took  it,  and  stepping  to  a  tree  that 
stood  near,  cut  off  a  small  bough  of  it  at  one 
blow.  The  man  was  surprised,  and  run  to  the 
tree  with  it,  to  see  if  he  could  do  so  too ;  and 
finding  the  virtue  of  it,  he  laid  it  down,  ran  with 
all  his  might  into  the  country,  and  by-and-by 
returning,  came  with  two  men  more  with  him, 
to  show  them  this  wonderfhl  thing  called  a  hat- 
chet 

But  if  they  were  surprised  with  the  novelty  of  ' 
a  hatchet,  our  men  were  as  much  surprised  to  , 
see  hanging  round  the  ears  of  both  the  men  that 
he  brought  with  him  large  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  thread  which  they  hung  by  was 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  twisted  very  pret- 
tily  together,  and  strong  enough. 

Our  men  offering  to  handle  them  to  see  if  they 
were  gold,  one  of  the  men  takes  off  his  two  bobs, 
or  what  we  might  call  them,  and  offered  them  to 
our  men  for  the  hatchet ;  our  men  seemed  to 
make  some  difliculty  of  it,  as  if  the  hatchet  was 
of  much  greater  value  than  those  trifles ;  upon 
which,  he  being,  as  we  found,  superior,  made  the 
other  that  came  with  him  pull  off  his  two  ear- 
jewels  also ;  and  so  our  unreasonable  people  took 
them  all  four,  being  of  pure  gold,  and  weighing 
together  some  grains  aoove  two  ounces,  in  ex- 
change  for  an  old  rusty  hatchet.  Well,  however 
unreasonable  the  price  was,  they  did  not  think  it 
so ;  and  so  over-fbnd  was  he  of  the  hatchet  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  It  for  his  own  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  so  laid  about  him 
with  the  hatchet  that  there  was  not  a  twig  left 
on  it  that  was  within  his  reach. 

This  exchange  was  a  particular  hint  to  me ; 
and  I  presently  directed  my  chief  mate  and  Cap- 
tain Merlotte  to  go  on  shore  the  next  day  and 
acquaint  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  with 
the  natives,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  where 
they  had  this  gold,  and  if  any  quantity  was  to  be 
found. 

They  bestowed  their  time  so  well,  and  obliged 


the  natives  so  mueb  by  the  toys  and  trifles,  they 
gave  them,  that  they  presently  told  ihem  that 
the  gold,  which  they  called  aarah,  was  picked  up 
iD  the  rivers  th^it  came  down  from  a  mountiiin 
which  they  pointed  to,  a  great  way  off.  Our 
men  prevailed  with  three  of  them  to  go  with 
them  to  ooe  of  these  rivers,  and  gave  them  beads 
and  such  things  to  encourage  them,  but,  by  the 
way,  no  hatchet ;  that  was  kept  up  at  a  high  rate, 
aifd  as  a  rarity,  At  only  for  a  king  or  some  great 
man  that  wore  aarah  on  his  ears. 

In  a  word,  they  came  to  the  river  where  they 
said  they  found  this  aarah ;  and  the  first  thing 
our  men  observed  there  was  an  Indian  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  beating  something  upon  a  great 
stone  with  another  stone  in  his  hand  for  his  ham- 
mer. They  went  to  see  wliat  he  was  doing,  and 
found  he  had  picked  up  a  lump  of  gold  in  the  sand 
as  big  as  a  swan-shot,  of  no  regular  shape,  but  full 
of  comers,  neither  round  nor  square,  and  the  man 
was  beating  it  flat  as  well  as  he  could. 

One  of  our  men,  who  had  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand,  made  signs  to  him  to  let  him  flat  it  for 
him ;  and  so,  turning  the  back  part  of  the  hatchet, 
which,  by  the  way,  turned  the  hatchet  into  a 
hammer,  he  beat  tne  piece  of  gold  flat  in  an  in- 
stant, and  then,  turning  the  edges,  beat  it  that 
wav.  till  he  brought  it  to  be  round  also. 

'thlB  was  so  surprising  to  the  man  thaturas 
beating,  that  he  stood  looking  on  with  all  the 
tokens  of  joy  and  amazement ;  and,  desiring  to 
see  the  hatchet,  looked  this  way  and  that  way 
upon  those  of  his  countrymen  who  came  with  us, 
as  if  asking  them  if  ever  they  saw  the  like. 

When  our  man  had  done  he  made  signs  to 
know  if  he  had  any  more  aarah ;  the  man  said 
nothing,  but  went  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  putting  his  hand  into  a  hole,  he 
brought  out  three  little  lumps  of  gold,  and  a 
great  many  smaller,  some  of  them  about  as  big 
as  a  great  pin*s  head ;  all  which  he  had  laid  up 
there  in  the  hollow  of  a  pretty  big  stone.  Our 
man  thought  it  was  too  much  to  take  all  that  for 
the  hatchet,  and  therefore  pulled  out  some  beads 
and  pieces  of  glass,  and  such  toys ;  and,  in  short, 
bought  sJl  this  cargo  of  gold,  which,  in  Uie  whole, 
weighed  near  five  ounces,  for  about  the  value  of 
two  shillings. 

Though  these  bargains  were  very  agreeable  to 
us,  yet  the  discovery  of  such  a  place  and  of  such 
a  fund  of  treasure  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  it 
is  very  probable  was  never  seen  before  by  any 
European  eyes,  nor  so  much  as  inquired  after, 
was  the  greatest  satiifaction  imaginable  to  me, 
knowing  the  adventurous  ten^r  of  the  gentle- 
man who  was  our  principal  employer.  Upon  this 
account,  while  n:y  men  busied  themselves  in  their 
daily  search  after  gold,  and  in  finding  out  the 
rivers  from  whence  it  came,  or  rather  where  it 
was  found,  I  employed  myself  to  be  fully  in- 
formed where  this  place  was,  whether  it  was  an 
island  or  a  continent ;  and  having  found  a  tole- 
rable good  road  for  our  ships  to  ride  in,  I  caused 
my  two  shallops,  well  manned,  to  run  along  the 
coast,  both  east  and  west,  to  find  which  way  it 
lay,  and  whether  they  could  find  any  cod  of  it ; 
as  also  to  see  what  rivers,  what  people,  and  what 
provisions  they  could  meet  with. 

By  my  observation  I  found,  as  above,  that  we 
were  in  the  latitude  of  scven-and- twenty  degrees 


and  thirteen  minutes  south  meridian ;  distance 
from  the  Ladrones  about  siateen  degreea  east. 
While  my  shallops  were  gone  I  went  on  shore, 
and  some  of  my  men  set  up  tents  on  shore,  as 
well  for  the  convenience  of  their  traAe  as  for 
their  resting  on  shore  all  night,  keeping,  how- 
ever,  a  good  guard,  and  having  two  of  our  ship- 
dogs  with  them,  who  never  fiulcd  giving  than 
notice  whenever  any  of  the  natives  coma  near 
them ;  for  what  ailed  the  dogs  I  know  not,  bat 
neither  of  them  could  bear  the  sight  of  llie  In- 
dians, and  we  had  much  to  do  to  keep  them  horn 
flying  at  them. 

miile  we  rode  here  we  bad  the  moat  violeBt 
storm  of  wind,  with  rain  and  with  great  dapa  of 
thunder,  that  we  had  yet  sustained  ainoe  we  emne 
out  of  England.  It  was  oar  comfort  that  the 
wind  came  off  shore,  for  it  blew  at  tonth,  and 
shifting  between  the  &  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  with  sock 
excessive  gusts,  and  so  furious,  and,  withal,  not 
only  by  squalls  and  sudden  flaws,  bat  a  aettled 
terrible  tempest,  that,  hod  it  been  from  off  ses, 
as  it  was  off  shore,  we  must  have  perished,  there 
had  been  no  remedy ;  and  even  aa  it  waa,  we 
rode  in  great  danger.  My  boatswain  caBed  twice 
out  to  me,  to  cut  my  masts  by  the  board,  pro- 
testing we  should  either  bring  our  anchors  home 
or  founder  as  we  rode ;  and,  indeed,  the  sea 
broke  over  us  many  times  in  a  terrible  maimer. 
As  I  said  before,  we  had  an  indifllerent  good  rood, 
and  so  we  had,  but  not  a  very  good  one,  for  the 
land  was  low,  and  on  the  east  we  lay  a  Gttle 
open ;  however,  our  ground  tackle  waa  good,  and 
our  ship  very  tight,  and  I  told  the  bootssrajn  I 
wouki  rather  slip  the  cable  and  go  off  to  sea  than 
cut  the  masts.  However,  in  abont  fonr  hours* 
time  more,  we  found  the  wind  abate,  but  it  blew 
very  hard  for  three  days  after  that. 

I  was  in  great  pain  for  my  two  shaOope  in  this 
tempest,  but  they  had  both  the  good  lock  to  lie 
close  under  the  shore ;  and  ooe  indeed  had  honied 
quite  upon  the  land,  where  the  men  lay  on  shore 
under  their  sail,  so  that  they  got  no  damage; 
and  about  three  days  after  one  <?  them  retimed, 
and  brought  me  word  they  had  been  to  the  west, 
where  they  had  made  very  little  discovery  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  whether  it  was 
an  island  or  a  continent,  but  they  had  conversed 
with  the  natives  very  often,  and  had  foimd  sere- 
ral  that  had  pieces  of  gold  hanging,  some  in  their 
hair,  some  aoout  their  necks ;  and  they  mode  a 
shift  to  bring  as  many  with  them  as  weighed,  an 
put  together,  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  ounces,  for 
which  they  had  bartered  toys  and  trifles,  as  we 
did ;  but  they  found  no  liven  where  they  could 
discover  any  gold  in  the  sands,  as  we  had  done, 
so  that  they  believed  it  all  came  from  tliat  aide 
where  we  were. 

But  our  other  shallop  had  much  better  lock : 
she  went  away  to  the  east,  and  by  the  time  she 
had  gone  about  sixteen  leagues,  she  found  the 
shore  break  off  a  little,  and  soon  after  a  little 
more,  till  at  length  they  come,  as  it  were,  to  the 
land's  end ;  when  the  shore  mnning  due  sooth, 
they  followed,  according  to  their  account,  near 
thirteen  leagues  more. 

In  this  time  they  went  several  times  on  shore, 
entered  three  rivers  indifferently  large,  and  ooe 
of  them  very  large  at  the  mouth,  but  grew  nar- 
row again  in  three  or  four  leagues,  but  a  deep 
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channel*  with  two-aod-twenty  to  eight-and-twen- 
ty  fathom  water  in  it  all  the  way,  aa  fiir  as  they 
went. 

Here  they  went  on  ahore  and  trafficked  with 
the  natives,  whom  they  found  rude  and  unpo- 
lished, but  a  very  mild,  InoflbnsiYe  people ;  nor 
did  they  6nd  them  anything  thievish,  much  less 
treacherous,  as  in  some  such  countries  b  the 
case.  They  had  the  good  luck  to  find  out  the 
place  where,  aa  they  aupposed,  the  king  of  the 
country  resided,  which  was  a  kind  of  a  dty  en- 
compassed with  a  river  almost  all  round,  the 
fiver  making  a  kind  of  double  horae-ahoe.  The 
manner  of  their  living  ia  too  long  to  deacribe, 
neither  could  our  men  give  any  account  of  the^ 
government  or  of  the  cuatoma  of  the  place;  but 
what  they  aought  for  waa  gold  and  proviaiona, 
and  of  that  they  got  pretty  conaiderabfe. 

They  found  the  Indiana  terribly  anrpriaed  at 
the  first  sight  of  them,  but  after  some  time  they 
found  means  to  let  them  know  they  desired  a 
truce,  and  to  make  them  understand  what  they 
meant  by  it. 

At  length  a  truce  being  eataUiahed,  the  king 
came,  and  with  him  near  three  hundred  men ; 
and  soon  after  the  queen,  with  half  as  many 
women.  They  were  not  stark  naked,  neither 
men  or  women,  but  wearing  a  loose  piece  of  cloth 
about  their  middles.  Wlmt  it  was  made  of  we 
could  not  imagine,  for  it  waa  neither  linen  or 
woollen,  cotton,  or  ailk ;  nor  waa  it  woven,  but 
twisted  and  braided  by  hand,  as  our  women  make 
bone  lace  with  bobbins.  It  aeema  it  waa  the 
stalk  of  an  herb  which  this  was  made  with,  and 
was  so  strong  that  I  doubt  not  it  would  have 
made  cables  for  our  ships  if  we  had  wanted  to 
make  such  an  experiment.  t 

When  the  king  first  came  to  our  men,  they 
were  a  little  shy  of  his  company,  he  had  so  many 
with  him,  and  they  began  to  retire,  which  the 
king  perceiving,  he  caused  all  his  men  to  stop 
and  keep  at  a  distance,  and  advanced  hhnself, 
with  about  ten  or  twelve  of  his  men,  and  no 
more. 

When  he  was  come  quite  up,  our  men,  to  show 
their  breeding,  pulled  off  their  hats,  but  that  ho 
did  not  understand,  for  his  men  had  no  hats  on ; 
bat  the  officer  making  a  bow  to  him,  he  under- 
stood that  presently,  and  bowed  again,  at  which 
all  his  men  fell  down  flat  upon  thehr  faces,  as  flat 
to  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  shot  to  death 
with  a  volley  of  our  shot,  and  they  did  not  fall  so 
quick,  but  they  were  up  again  as  nimbly,  and 
then  down  flat  on  the  ground  again ;  and  this 
they  did  three  times,  their  king  bowing  hhnself 
to  our  men  at  the  same  time. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  our  men  made 
aigns  to  them  that  they  wanted  victuals  to  eat 
and  something  to  drink,  and  puUed  out  several 
things,  to  let  the  people  see  they  would  give 
flomething  for  what  they  might  bring  them. 

The  king  understood  them  presently,  and 
turning  to  some  of  his  men,  he  talked  awhile  to 
thena,  and  our  men  observed  that  while  he  spoke 
they  seemed  to  be  terrified  as  if  he  had  been 
threatening  them  with  death.  However,  as  soon 
OS  he  had  done,  three  of  them  wont  away,  and 
our  men  supposed  they  went  to  fetch  something 
that  the  kiag  would  give  them;  upon  which, 
that  they  might  be  beforehand  with  them,  our 


men  presented  his  mi^esty  with  two  pair  of  brace- 
lets of  fine  glass-beads  of  several  colours,  and  pot 
them  upon  his  arms,  which  he  took  most  kindly ; 
and  then  they  gave  him  a  knife,  with  a  good 
plain  ivory  hamUe,  and  some  other  odd  thmgs. 
Upon  receiving  these  noble  presents,  he  sends 
away  another  of  his  men,  and  a  little  after  two 
more. 

Our  men  observed  that  two  of  the  men  went  a 
great  way  off  towards  the  hill,  but  Uie  other  man 
that  he  sent  awav  first  went  to  his  oueen,  who 
with  her  retinue  of  tawny  ladies,  stood  but  a  little 
way  off,  and  soon  after  her  miyesty  came  with 
four  women  only  attending  her. 

The  officer  who  commanded  our  men,  finding 
he  should  have  another  kind  of  compliment  to 
pay  the  ladies,  retired  a  little ;  and  being  an  in- 
genious.  handy  sort  of  a  man,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  he  and  another  of  his  men  nude  a  nice  gar- 
land,  or  rather  a  coronet  of  sundry  strings  of 
beads,  and  with  glass  bobs  and  pendants  all  hang, 
ing  about  it  most  wonderful  gay;  and  when  the 
queen  was  come,  he  went  up  to  the  king,  and 
^wing  it  to  hhn,  made  signs  that  he  would  give 
it  to  the  queen. 

The  kfaig  took  it,  but  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  trulv  he  desired  our  officer  to  put  it  upon 
his  own  head,  which  he  did ;  but  when  he  had 
got  it  upon  his  own  head  be  made  bold  to  let 
our  men  see  he'  was  king  over  his  wife  as  well  as 
over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would 
wear  it  himselt 

\nth  that  our  man  pulkd  out  a  little  pocket 
looking-glass,  and  holding  it  up,  he  let  his  ma- 
jesty see  his  own  face,  which  we  might  reason- 
ably suppose  he  had  never  seen  before,  especially 
not  with  a  crown  on  his  head  tea  That  till  that 
looking  •glass  came,  and  he  saw  his  own  face,  he 
was  grave  and  majestic,  and  carried  it  something 
like  a  king,  but  he  was  so  ravished  with  this  that 
he  was  quite  beside  himseli^  and  jumped,  and 
capered,  and  danced  about  like  a  madman. 

All  this  while  our  men  saw  nothing  coming, 
but  that  all  was  given  on  their  side ;  whereupon 
they  made  signs  again  that  they  wanted  provi- 
sions. He  made  signs  again,  pointing  to  a  hill  a 
good  way  off,  as  if  it  would  come  from  thence 
very  quickly,  and  then  looked  to  see  if  they  were 
coming,  as  if  he  was  impatient  till  they  came  as 
well  as  our  people. 

During  this  time  one  of  our  men  observed 
that  the  oueen  had  several  pieces  of  gold,  as  they 
thought  them  to  be,  hanging  about  her,  as  porti- 
culany  in  her  hair,  and  large  flat  plaita  of  gold 
upon  the  hinder  part  of  her  head,  something  in 
the  place  of  a  roll  as  our  women  wear ;  that  her 
hair  was  wound  about  it  in  rolls  braided  together 
very  curiously ;  and  having  informed  our  officer, 
he  made  signs  to  the  king  for  Icjive  to  give  the 
queen  something,  which  he  consented  to.  So 
he  went  to  her  miyesty,  making  a  bow  as  before ; 
but  this  complaisance  surprised  her,  for  upon  his 
bowing  himself,  on  a  sudden  falls  the  queen  and 
all  her  four  ladies  flat  on  the  ground,  but  were 
up  again  in  a  moment ;  and  our  people  wondered 
how  they  could  throw  themselves  so  flat  on  their 
faces  and  not  hurt  themselves ;  nor  was  it  le&s 
to  be  wondered  at  how  they  could  so  suddenly 
jump  up  agate,  for  they  did  not  rise  up  gradually 
as  we  must  dO|  with  the  help  of  our  hands  and 
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koe€f,  if  we  were  extended  so  flat  on  our  fooes, 
but  they  with  a  spring,  whether  with  their  hands 
or  their  whole  bodies  we  know  not,  jumped  up  all 
at  once,  and  were  upon  their  feet  immediately. 

This  compliment  over,  our  officer  stepped  up  to 
the  queen,  and  ties  about  her  neck  a  most  deli* 
cate  necklace  of  pearl ;  that  is  to  say,  of  large, 
handsome  white  glass  beads,  which  might  in 
England  cost  about  four-pence  halfpenny,  and  to 
every  one  of  her  ladies  he  gave  another  of  smal- 
ler beads  and  dififerent  colours  than  those  which 
he  gave  the  quten.  Then  he  presented  her  m»- 
iesty  with  a  long  itrinff  of  glasa-beads  which 
being  put  over  her  head,  reached  down  to  her 
waist  before,  and  joined  in  a  kind  of  a  tassel, 
with  a  little  knot  of  blue  ribbon,  which  she  was 
also  extremely  pleased  with ;  and  very  fine  she 
was. 

The  queen  made,  it  seems,  the  first  return,  for 
stepping  to  one  of  her  women,  our  men  observed 
that  she  took  something  out  of  her  hair,  and  she 
let  her  tie  her  hair  up  again ;  after  which  she 
brought  It  and  gave  it  to  our  oificer,  making 
signs  to  know  if  it  was  acceptable.     It  was  a 


piece  of  gold  that  weighed  about  two  ounces  and 
a  half;  it  had  been  beaten  as  flat  as  they  knew 
bow  to  beat  it ;  but  the  metal  was  of  much  more 
beauty  to  our  men  than  the  shape. 

Our  officer  soon  let  them  see  that  he  accepted 
the  present,  by  laying  it  to  his  mouth  and  to  his 
breast,  which  he  fonod  was  the  way  when  they 
liked  anything.  In  short,  our  officer  goes  to 
work  again,  and  in  a  little  while  he  makes  a  little 
coronet  for  the  queen,  as  he  had  done  before, 
though  less,  and  withoot  asking  leave  of  the  king 
went  up  to  her  and  put  It  upon  her  head,  and 
then  gave  her  a  little  looking-glass,  as  he  had 
done  to  the  king,  to  look  at  herself. 

She  was  so  surprised  with  tUs  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  herself;  but  to  show  her 
gratitude  she  palled  out  another  plate  of  gold 
out  of  her  own  hair,  and  gave  it  to  our  officer; 
and  not  content  with  that,  she  sent  one  of  her 
woman  to  the  crowd  of  women  that  first  attended 
her,  and  whether  she  stripped  them  of  all  the  gdd 
they  had  we  know  not,  but  she  brought  so  many 
pieces,  that  when  our  men  had  them  (for  she 
gave  all  to  them)  they  weighed  almost  two 
pounds  weight. 

But  this  was  not  all;  when  she  was  thus 
dressed  up  she  stepped  forward,  very  nimbly  and 
gracefully,  towards  the  king  to  show  him  what 
she  had  got ;  and  finding  the  king  dressed  up  as 
fine  as  herselC  they  had  work  enough  for  near 
two  hours  to  look  at  one  another,  and  admire 
their  new  ornaments. 

Our  men  reported  that  the  king  was  a  tall, 
well-thsped  man,  of  a  very  majestic  deportment, 
only  that  when  he  laughed  be  showed  his  teeth 
too  much,  which  however  were  as  white  as  ivory. 
As  for  the  queen,  saving  that  her  skin  was  of  a 
tawny  colour,  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman ; 
very  tall,  a  sweet  countenance,  admirable  fea- 
tures, and,  in  a  word,  a  completely  handsome 
lady. 

Bhe  was  very  oddly  dressed;  she  was  quite 
naked  from  her  head  to  below  her  breasts.  Her 
breasts  were  plump  and  round,  not  flaggy  and 
hanging  down,  as  it  is  general  with  all  the  Indian 
women,  some  of  whose  breasts  hang  as  low  as 


their  bellies,  but  sitting  as  beautifiiUy  up  as  if 
they  had  been  laced  up  with  stays  round  her 
body;  and  below  her  breast  she  had  a  broad 
piece  of  a  skin  of  some  curious  creature,  spotted 
like  a  leopard,  or  rather,  as  I  believe  it  was, 
some  fine  spotted  deer.  This  was  wrapped  round 
her  very  tight,  like  a  bodv-girth  to  a  horse  ;  and 
under  this  she  had  a  kinci  of  petticoat,  as  before 
described,  hanging  down  to  htr  ankles.  As  for 
shoes  or  stockings,  they  were  only  such  aa  nature 
had  furnished.  Her  hair  was  black,  and,  as  they 
supposed,  very  long,  being  wreathed  up,  twisted 
in  long  locks  about  the  plate  of  gold  she  wore ; 
and  when  she  pulled  off  the  plate  of  gold  as 
above,  it  hung  down  her  back  and  upon  her 
shoulders  gracefully  enoughs  hut  it  seems  she 
did  not  think  so,  for  as  soon  aa  she  found  it  lo 
fallen  down,  she  caused  one  of  her  women  to  nSl 
it  all  up  and  tie  it  in  a  great  knot,  which  bong 
down  in  her  neck,  and  did  not  look  ao  wdl  as 
when  it  was  loose. 

While  the  king  and  the  queen  were  amvening 
together  about  their  fine  things  as  above,  our 
men  went  back  to  their  boat  where  they  left 
the  purchase  they  had  got,  and  faraisbed  them- 
selves with  other  things  fit  to  traffic  with,  ss 
they  saw  occasion;  and  they  were  not  quite eomt 
up  to  the  king  again,  when  they  perceived  that 
the  men  the  king  had  sent  up  into  the  oouotry 
were  returned,  and  that  they  brought  with  tboa 
a  great  quantity  of  such  provisions  as  they  had, 
which  ^efly  consisted  m  roots  and  make,  or 
Indian  com,  and  several  fruits  which  we  had 
never  seen  before :  some  of  them  resembled  the 
laige  European  figs,  but  were  not  really  figs ; 
with  some  great  jars  of  water,  having  Ymbt 
steeped  in  it,  and  roots,  that  made  it  look  as 
white  as  milk,  and  drank  like  milk  sweetened 
with  sugar,  but  more  delicious,  and  exeeedinglj 
cool  and  refreshing.  They  brought  also  a  great 
quantity  of  oranges,  but  they  were  neither  sweet 
nor  sour,  and  our  men  bdieved  they  were  not 
ripe ;  but  when  they  were  dressed  after  the  mco- 
ner  of  the  country,  which  they  showed  oar  men 
how  to  do :  that  is  to  say,  to  roast  them  in  the 
fire,  they  eat  admirably  well,  and  our  men  brought 
a  great  many  away  to  us,  and  when  we  roa^ 
them,  they  exceeded  all  that  ever  I  tasted. 

After  our  men  had  received  what  ihtj  bnraght, 
and  shown  that  they  were  acceptable  to  tfewm, 
the  king  made  signs  that  he  would  be  gtme,  bat 
would  come  again  to  them  the  next  morning,  and 
pointing  to  the  queen*s  head,  i^iere  the  pl«te  of 
gold  hi^  been  that  she  gave  to  oar  men,  tnti- 
mated  that  he  would  bring  some  of  that  with 
him  the  next  day;  but  while  he  was  maklof 
these  signs  one  of  his  other  messengers  caaie 
back  and  gave  the  king  something  into  his  hand, 
wrapped  up,  which  our  men  could  not  see.    As 
soon  as  the  king  had  it,  as  if  he  had  been  pioad 
to  show  our  men  that  he  could  make  himself  sod 
his  queen  as  fine  as  they  oould  make  theo^  be 
pulled  it  out,  and  first  put  it  on  his  qneen,  (s 
short  thing  like  a  robe,)  which  reached  mNn  her 
neck,  for  he  put  it  over  her  head,  oolydowa 
to  the  spotted  skin  which    she  wore    before, 
and  so  It  covered  her  shonlders  and  breast    b 
was  made  of  an  infinite  number  and  variety  <tf 
feathers,  oddly  and  yet  very  curiously  pot  to- 
gether, and  was  spangled,  as  we  may  caib  it,  afl 
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over»  with  little  drops  or  lumps  of  gold,  some  no 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  which  had  holes  made 
through  them  and  were  strung  six  or  seven  to. 
gethcr,  and  so  tied  on  to  the  feathers ;  some  as 
big  as  a  large  pea,  hanging  single,  some  as  big  as 
a  horse  bean,  and  beaten  flat,  and  all  hanging 
promiscuously  among  the  feathers  without  any 
order  or  shape ;  which,  notwithstanding,  were 
very  beautiful  in  the  whole,  and  made  the  thing 
look  rich  and  handsome  enough. 

As  soon  as  he  had  thus  equipped  his  queen,  he 
put  the  other  on  upon  himself,  which,  as  it  was 
lai^er,  so  it  had  a  particular  in  its  shape,  namely, 
that  it  covered  his  arms  almost  to  his  elbows, 
and  was  so  made  that  it  came  round  under  the 
arm,  and  being  fastened  there  with  a  string,  made 
a  kind  of  sleeve. 

As  the  king's  robe,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  was  larger,  (for  it  came  down  to  his  waist,) 
90  it  had  a  great  deal  more  gold  about  it,  and 
larger  pieces  than  what  the  queen  wore.  When 
their  majesties  had  thus  put  on  their  robes,  you 
may  guess  how  glorious  they  looked,  but 
especially  the  queen,  who,  being  a  most  charming, 
beautiful  creature  before,  was  much  more  so, 
when  she  glittered  thus  all  with  gold.  Our  men 
looked  very  narrowly  to  observe  whether  there 
were  no  diamonds,  and  particularly  whether  any 
pearl  was  among  their  finery,  but  they  could  not 
perceive  any. 

In  this  manner  they  parted  for  that  evening  ; 
but  the  people  did  not  leave  them  so,  for  they 
throngea  about  them,  and  some  brought  them 
jars  of  the  white  liquor,  some  brought  them 
roots,  some  fruits,  some  one  thing  and  some 
another ;  and  our  men  gave  every  one  of  them 
some  small  matter  or  other  in  proportion  to  what 
they  brought.  At  last  there  came  four  particu- 
larly tall  lusty  men,  with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
before  tbey  came  close  up  to  our  men,  they  laid 
down  their  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground  and 
came  forward  with  all  the  tokens  of  friendship 
tbey  were  able  to  make. 

lliey  had  two  youths  with  them,  each  of  which 
led  a  tame  fawn  of  pretty  large  growth,  and  when 
the  men  came  up  they  gave  the  two  fawns  to  our 
men,  who,  in  return,  gave  each  of  them  a  knife 
and  some  strings  of  beads,  and  such  toys  as  they 
had. 

Our  men  observed  that  all  these  men  had  little 
bits  of  gold,  some  of  one  shape  and  some  of 
another, hanging  at  their  ears;  and  when  our 
men  came  to  be  familiar,  they  asked  them  as  well 
■IS  they  could  where  they  found  that  stuff,  and 
tbey  made  signs  to  the  sand  in  the  river,  and 
then  pointed  towards  that  part  of  the  country 
where  our  ships  lay,  which  signified  to  our  men 
that  the  gold  was  most  of  It  where  we  lay,  not 
there,  where  the  king  and  queen  resided.  Nay, 
when  our  men  pointed  again  to  the  river  where 
they  were,  and  went  ^fid  took  up  some  of  the 
sand,  as  if  they  would  look  for  gold  in  it,  they 
made  signs  of  laughing  at  it,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  there,  but  that  it  lay  all  the 
other  way. 

And  yet  two  or  three  of  the  men,  who,  when  the 
tide  was  out,  went  up  the  bank  of  the  river  two 
or  three  miles  upon  the  sands,  peeping  and  trying 
the  sands  as  they  went,  found  three  or  four  little 
bits  of  pure  gold  in  the  sand,  though  not  bigger 


than  pfaj's  heads ;  but  no  doubt,  ftuther  up  the 
country,  they  might  have  found  more. 

These  four  men,  seeing  how  fond  our  people 
were  of  the  gold,  made  signs  that  they  could 
fetch  gold  for  them  if  thev  would  give  them  such 
things  as  they  liked ;  and  onrs  again  told  them 
they  should  have  anything  they  pleased,  and  as 
earnest  gave  them  pieces  of  iron  and  bits  of  glass 
of  small  value,  both  of  which  they  were  much 
delighted  with  beforehand. 

Early  in  the  morning  their  four  cnstomers  came 
again,  and  brought  several  men,  who  seemed  to 
be  servants,  along  with  them,  laden  with  refresh, 
ments,  such  as  the  white  water  mentioned  above, 
which  they  brought  in  earthen  pots,  very  hard, 
but  made  so  by  the  sun,  not  by  any  Are.  They 
brought  also  three  small  deer  with  them,  and 
a  kind  of  coney  or  rabbit,  but  larger,  which  our 
men  were  very  glad  of.  But  that  which  was 
above  al)  the  rest,  they  brought  a  good  quantity 
of  gold  dust,  that  is  to  say,  some  in  small  lumps, 
some  in  bigger,  and  one  of  them  had  nearly  a 
pound  weight,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coney 
skin,  which  was  all  so  very  small  that  it  was  like 
dust,  which,  as  our  men  understood  afterwards, 
was  reckoned  of  little  worth,  because  all  the 
bigger  lumps  had  been  picked  out  of  it 

Our  men,  you  may  be  sure,  were  very  willing 
to  trade  for  this  commodity,  and  therefore  they 
brought  out  a  great  variety  of  things  to  truck 
with  them,  making  signs  to  them  to  pick  out 
what  they  liked,  but  still  keeping  a  reserve  for 
the  king  and  queen,  whom  they  expected. 
Above  all,  they  had  made  a  reserve  for  the  king 
of  some  extraordinary  hatchets,  which  they  had 
not  yet  suffered  to  be  seen,  with  a  hammer  or 
two,  and  some  drinking  glasses  and  the  like,  with 
some  particular  toys  for  the  queen. 

But  they  had  variety  enough  besides  this  for 
the  four  men,  who,  in  short,  bought  so  manv 
trinkets  and  trifles,  that  our  men  not  only  got  aU 
the  gold  they  brought,  but  the  very  pieces  of 
gold  out  of  their  ears ;  In  return  for  which  oar 
men  gave  every  one  of  them  a  pair  of  eiir-rlngs 
to  hang  about  their  ears,  with  a  flne  drop,  some 
of  green  glass,  some  red,  some  blue,  and  they 
were  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  exchange,  and 
went  back,  we  may  venture  to  say,  much  richer 
than  they  came. 

As  soon  as  these  had  finished  their  market, 
and  indeed  a  little  before,  they  perceived  at  a 
distance  the  king  and  the  queen,  coming  with  a 
great  retinae,  so  they  made  signs  to  our  men  tiiat 
they  must  be  gone,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
the  king  know  that  they  had  been  there. 

I  must  confess  the  relation  of  all  this  made  me 
very  much  repent  that  I  had  not  happened  to 
have  put  in  there  with  the  ships ;  though,  In- 
deed, as  the  road  lay  open  to  the  east  and  south 
winds,  it  might  have  been  worse  another  way,  I 
mean  when  the  storm  blew.  However,  as  ft  Is, 
I  must  report  this  part  from  the  account  given 
us  bv  my  men. 

When  the  king  and  queen  came  the  second 
time  they  came  together,  and  dressed  up,  as  bur 
men  supposed,  with  the  at  most  magnificence, 
having  the  fine  feathered  spangled  things  about 
their  shoulders,  and  the  king  had  over  all  hf< 
habit  a  fine  spotted  robe  of  deer  skins,  neatly 
joined  together,  and  which,  as  he  managed  it, 
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covered  him  from  bead  to  foot ;  and,  in  ibcrt,  it 
wai  so  very  beautiful  tbat  he  really  looked  like  a 
kinir  with  it. 

When  he  came  to  our  men  and  the  ceremony 
of  their  meeting  woi  over»  the  king,  turning 
round,  showed  them  that  he  had  brought  them 
stores  of  provisions,  and  indeed  so  he  had,  for  he 
had  at  least  fifty  men  attending  him,  laden  with 
roots,  and  oranges,  and  maise,  and  such  things ; 
in  short,  he  brought  them  above  twenty  thousand 
oranges,  a  great  parcel  of  that  fruit  like  a  fig, 
which  I  mentioned  above,  and  other  fruits ;  after 
wlijch  another  party  followed,  and  brought  twenty 
live  deer,  and  as  many  of  their  rabbits  dead ;  the 
latter  as  big  as  our  haresi 

As  they  came  up,  the  king  made  signs  to  our 
men  to  take  them ;  and  our  officer  making  signs 
to  thank  his  majesty,  he  orders  one  of  the  at- 
tendants to  give  him  one  of  the  feathered  robes, 
such  an  one  as  the  king  himself  had  on,  and 
mode  mishty  fine  with  lumps  and  tassels  of  gold, 
as  the  other ;  and  the  tawny  lass  advancing  to 
him,  oflered  to  put  it  over  his  head,  but  be 
took  it  in  his  hand  and  put  it  on  himself,  and 
looked  as  like  a  jackpudding  in  it  as  any  one 
could  desire,  for  ft  made  no  figure  at  all  upon 
him,  compared  to  what  it  did  upon  the  Indians. 

When  they  had  received  all  this,  they  could 
not  but  moke  a  suitable  return ;  and  therefore  our 
offi<?er  caused  his  reserve  to  be  brought  out ;  and 
first  he  gave  his  majesty  a  dozen  very  handsome 
drinking-glasses,  of  several  sizes,  with  halC-a- 
dozen  glass  beak  en,  or  cups,  to  the  queen,  for 
the  same  use.  Then  he  gave  the  kinjg  a  little 
hanger,  and  a  belt  to  wear  by  his  side,  and  showed 
him  how  to  buckle  it  on  and  take  it  oiT,  and  how 
to  draw  It  out  and  put  it  in  again. 

This  was  such  a  present,  and  the  kins  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  that  our  officer  said,  he  believed 
the\ing,  for  two  hours  together,  did  nothing  but 
draw  It  and  put  it  up  again,  put  It  on  and  pull  it 
off,  and  the  like. 

Besides  this,  he  gave  the  king  three  hatchets, 
and  showed  them  the  uses  of  them ;  also,  two 
hammers  and  a  pair  of  very  laige  shears,  par- 
ticttlarlv  thowhig  him,  that  with  those  hammers 
they  m%ht  beat  out  the  gold  lumps  which  they 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  with  the  sheers  miffht 
cut  the  e4ges  round,  or  icto  what  shape  they 
pleased,  when  they  were  beaten  thin. 

To  the  queen  he  gave  six  little  knives,  and  a 
doien  small  looking-glasses  for  her  ladies.  Six 
pair  of  sclssars,and  asmall  box  full  of  large  needles ; 
he  then  cave  her  some  coarse  brown  thread,  and 
showed  her  bow  to  thread  the  needle,  and  sow 
anything  together  with  the  thread ;  all  which  she 
admired  exceedingly,  and  called  her  tawny  maids 
of  honour  about  her,  that  they  might  learn  also. 
And  whilst  they  were  standing  all  together,  our 
officer  (to  make  the  king  laugh)  sewed  two  of 
h«r  women  to  one  another  by  the  lap  of  their 
waistcoats,  or  what  else  it  might  be  called ;  and 
when  they  were  a  little  surprised  at  It,  and  began 
(as  be  tliougfat)  to  be  a  little  uneasy,  he  took  the 
sdssars,  and  at  one  snap,  set  them  at  liberty 
again ;  which  passed  for  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  dexterityt  that  the  king  would  needs 
nave  two  of  them  sewed  together  again,  on  pur- 
poae  to  see  it  cut  again ;  and  then  the  king  de- 
sired he  m|^  have  a  needle  and  thread  hlmseli; 


and  a  pair  of  scissars ;  then  he  would  sew  some 
things  together,  and  cut  them  asunder  again 
several  times,  and  laugh  most  heartily  at  the  in- 
genuity of  It. 

Besides  these  things,  they  gave  her  mi^esty  a 
pair  of  ear-rings,  to  hang  on  her  ears,  the  glass 
in  them  looking  green  like  an  emerald ;  a  ring  of 
silver  with  false  stones  in  it,  like  a  rose  diamond 
ring,  the  middle  stone  red  like  a  ruby,  which  she 
went  presently  and  gave  to  the  king ;  but  our 
officers  made  signs  that  he  had  one  that  was 
bigger  for  the  kinjg,  and  aeoordingly  gave  the  king 
one  that  was  mudi  larger.  And  now  th«y  had 
done  giving  presents,  as  they  thought,  when  the 
king  made  a  sign  to  the  queen,  whtefa  she  under- 
stood, and  calling  one  of  her  women,  ahe  brou^ 
a  small  parcel,  which  the  queen  gave  our  officer 
into  his  b^d ;  wherein  was  about  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  gold-dust,  but,  as  before,  no  Wg  lumps 
in  It 

Our  men  having  thus  finished  their  trafiBe,  and 
being  about  to  come  awav,  they  made  signs  to 
the  aing,  that  they  would  come  again  and  bring 
him  more  fine  things,  at  which  the  king  smiks, 
and  pointed  to  the  gold,  as  if  telling  them  he  would 
ha%*e  more  of  that  for  them  whtn  they  came 
again. 

Our  men  had  now  their  expectationa  fbSy 
answered ;  and  as  I  sakl,  had  ended  their  traffic, 
and  taking  leave  of  the  king  and  all  his  reti. 
nue,  retired  to  their  shallop,  and  the  king  and 
queen  going  away  to  their  city  as  above;  the 
wind  blowing  northerly,  they  were  seven  dan 
before  they  got  down  to  us  in  the  ship,  during  , 
which  time  they  had  almost  fiunished  the  deer  ' 
they  had  left,  five  of  which  they  had  kept  to 
bring  us  alive,  and  yet  they  went  two  or  three 
times  on  shore  to  get  food  for  them  by  the 
wav. 

We  were  all  glad  to  see  them  acaln,  and  I  had  ' 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  sansfied  with  the  ;i 
account  of  their  traffic,  though  not  so  much  with 
their  discovery  ;  for  they  were  not  able  to  give 
us  the  least  account  whether  the  land  was  a  eon- 
tinent  or  an  island. 

But  let  that  be  bow  it  will,  it  is  oertahkly  a 
country  yet  unfrequented  by  any  of  the  Christian 
part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  may  ever  be  so, 
and  yet  be  as  rich  as  any  other  part  of  the  world 
yet  discovered.  The  mountains  in  most  of  the 
islands,  as  well  as  of  the  main  land  In  those 
parts,  abounding  in  gold  or  silver,  and  no  question, 
as  well  worth  searching  alUr  as  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  where,  though  the  quantity  they  find  is 
considerable,  yet,  it  U  at  this  time  sought  after 
by  so  many,  and  the  negroes  taught  oo  weU  hotr 
to  value  it,  that  but  a  little  Is  brought  away  at  a 
time,  and  so  much  given  for  It,  tluit  coropoting 
the  charge  of  the  voyage,  is  oftentimes  more  than 
it  is  worth. 

Whereas,  though  it  is  true  that  what  gold  is 
found  here  is  a  great  wa}  0S,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
such  quantities  are  to  be  had,  and  the  price  given 
for  it  so  very  triffing,  that  it  would  be  well  worth 
searching  for. 

I  reckon,  that  including  the  gold  onr  shallop 
brought,  and  what  we  got  on  shore  where  we 
lay,  we  brought  away  about  twenty-four  pound 
weight  of  gold,  the  expense  of  which  we  could 
not  value  at  above  ten  or  eleven  pounds  In  Exy- 
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land,  put  it  all  together,  and  reckoning  for  all 
the  proviilons  we  got  there,  which  supplied  us 
for  twenty  days  after  we  came  away. 

For  while  our  shallop  was  nuiking  her  visit  thus 
to  the  royal  family,  &c.,  as  is  related,  our  men 
were  not  idle  on  shore,  but  partly  by  trade  with 
the  natives,  and  by  washing  the  sands  in  the 
small  rivers,  we  got  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as 
well  satisfied  us  for  the  stay  we  made. 

We  had  been  about  eighteen  days  here  when 
our  sbaUop  returned,  and  we  stayed  a  week  more, 
trafficking  with  the  people ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
if  we  bad  a  mind  to  have  settled  there,  and  stay 
tin  now,  we  should  have  been  very  welcome  to 
the  people.  We  saw  neither  horse  or  cow,  mule, 
ass,  dog  or  cat,  or  any  of  our  European  sort  of 
creatures  (except  that  our  men  shot  some  wild 
ducks,  and  wigeoo,  exactlv  the  same  which  we 
see  in  England,  and  very  fat  and  good,  but  much 
easier  to  shoot  that  in  England,  having  never 
been  acquainted  with  the  flash  and  noise  of  guns, 
as  ours  have  been).  We  also  found  a  sort  of  par- 
tridge in  the  country,  not  much  unlike  our  own, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  whistling  plover,  the 
same  with  ours. 

Though  this  month's  stay  was  unexpected,  yet 
we  had  no  reason  to  think  our  time  ill  spent 
However,  we  did  not  think  we  ought  to  lie  here 
too  long,  whatever  we  got ;  so  we  weighed  and 
stood  off  to  sea,  steering  still  S.  E.,  keeping  the 
sliore  of  this  golden  country  in  sight,  till  our 
men  told  us  they  found  the  land  fiill  off  to  the 
south ;  then  we  steered  away  more  southerly  for 
six  or  eight  days,  not  losing  sight  of  land  all  the 
time,  till  by  an  observation  we  found  we  were  in 
the  latitude  of  thirty-four  degrees  and  a  half, 
south  of  the  line ;  our  meri<San  distance  from 
the  Ladrones,  twenty-two  degrees,  thirty  minutes 
east ;  when  a  fresh  gale  of  wind  springing  up  at 
south  and  by  east,  obl^j^ed  us  to  haul  close  for 
that  evening ;  at  night  it  blew  such  a  storm  that 
we  were  obliged  to  yi«ld  to  the  force  of  it,  and  go 
away  afore  it  to  the  N.,  or  N.  by  W.,  till  we 
came  to  that  point  of  land  we  passed  before ; 
here,  the  land  tending  to  the  west,  we  ran  in 
under  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  in  twenty-five  fathom  water,  being  the 
same  country  we  were  in  before.  Here  we 
rode  very  safe  for  five  days,  the  wind  continuing 
to  blow  very  hard  all  the  time  from  the  south- 
east. 

My  men  would  fiUn  have  had  me  gone  a-shore 
again,  and  traffic  with  the  people  for  more  gold ; 
bat  I,  who  was  still  in  quest  of  further  disco- 
veries, thought  I  knew  enough  of  this  place  to 
tempt  my  friend  the  merchant,  whose  favourite 
design  was  that  of  making  new  discoveries,*  to 
another  voyage  there,  and  that  was  enough  for 
me ;  so  I  deobied  going  on  shore  again,  except 
that  we  sent  our  boats  for  a  recruit  of  fresh 
water ;  and  our  men,  while  they  were  filling  it, 
shot  a  brace  of  deer,  as  they  were  feeding  by  the 
side  of  a  swamp,  or  mmst  ground ;  and  also  some 
wild  ducks.  Here  we  set  up  a  great  wooden 
cross,  and  wrote  on  it  the  names  of  our  ships  and 
commanders,  and  the  time  that  we  came  to  an 
anchor  there. 

Bat  we  were  obliged  to  a  larther  discovery 

of  this  eountry  than  we  intended,  by  the  follow- 

ng  accident: — We  had  unmoored  early  in  the 


morning,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  under  sail ; 
bv  ten  we  had  doubled  the  point  I  mentioned 
above,  and  stood  away  S.,  keeping  the  shore 
on  board,  at  the  distance  of  tiwut  two  leagues 
west. 

The  next  day,  the  officer  who  had  been  with 
the  shallop  showed  us  the  openingor  mouth  where 
he  put  in,  and  where  he  had  made  his  traffic 
with  the  king  of  the  country,  as  you  have 
heard. 

We  went  on  for  two  days  more,  and  still  we 
found  the  land  extending  itself  south,  till  the 
third  day  in  the  morning,  we  were  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  ourselves  as  it  were  embayed, 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf,  and  the  land 
appearing  right  a-head,  distance  about  three 
leagues,  the  coast  having  turned  away  to  the 
east  and  by  south,  very  high  land,  and  moun. 
tainous,  and  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  covered 
with  snow. 

Our  second  mate  and  the  boatswain,  upon  this 
discoveiy,  were  for  coming  about,  and  sent  to  me 
for  orders  to  make  signals  to  the  other  ship  and 
our  brigantine,  who  were  both  a-head  to  do  the 
like ;  but  I,  who  was  willing  to  acquaint  myself 
as  fully  as  I  could  with  the  coast  of  the  country, 
which  I  made  no  question  I  should  have  occasion 
to  come  to  again,  said,  **  No,  no,  I  will  see  a  IKtle 
further  first.'*  So  I  run  on,  having  an  easy  gale 
at  N.E.,  and  good  weather,  till  I  came  within 
about  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  when  1 
found  that  in  the  very  bite  or  nook  of  the  bay, 
there  was  a  great  inlet  of  water,  which  either 
must  be  a  passage  or  strait  between  the  land 
we  had  been  on  shore  upon;  which  in  that 
case  must  be  a  great  island,  or  that  it  must 
be  the  mouth  of  some  extraordinary  great  river. 
This  was  a  discovery  too  great  to  be  omitted, 
so  I  ordered  the  brigantine  to  stand  in  with  an 
easy  sail,  and  see  what  account  could  be  had  of 
the  place.  Accordin^y  they  stood  in,  and  we 
followed  about  a  league,  and  then  layby,  waiting 
their  signals.  I  had  particularly  ordered  them 
to  keep  two  boats  a-head  to  sound  the  depth  all 
the  way,  and  they  did  so ;  and  how  It  happened 
we  know  not,  but  on  a  sudden  we  heard  the 
sloop  fire  two  guns  first,  and  then  one  gun ;  the 
first  was  a  signal  to  us  to  bring  to,  and  come  no 
further,  the  next  was  a  signal  of  distress.  We 
immediately  tacked  to  stand  off,  but  found  a 
strong  current  setting  dhrectly  into  the  bite,  and 
there  not  being  wind  enough  for  us  to  stem  the 
current,  we  let  go  our  anchor  in  twenty-two 
fathom  water. 

Immediately  we  manned  out  all  the  boats  we 
had,  great  and  small,  to  go  and  assist  our  bri- 
nuitine,  not  knowing  what  distress  she  might  be 
fn ;  and  they  found  she  had  driven  up,  as  we 
were  like  to  have  done,  too  for  into  the  channel 
of  a  large  river,  the  mouth  of  which,  being  very 
broad,  had  several  shoals  in  it ;  and  thon^  she 
IumI  dropped  her  anchor  just  upon  notice  which 
the  boats  who  were  sounding  gave  her.  yet  she 
tailed  aground  upon  a  sand,  and  stuck  fost ;  our 
men  made  no  doutit  but  she  would  be  lost,  and 
began  to  think  of  saving  the  prrtvisions  and  am- 
munition  out  of  her.  The  two  long-boats  ac- 
cordingly began  to  lighten  her ;  and  first  they 
took  in  her  guns,  and  let  out  all  her  casks  of 
water :  then  they  began  to  take  In  her  great 
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shot  and  the  heavy  goods.  Bat  by  this  time 
they  found  their  mistake,  for  the  carrent  which  I 
aMOtiooed  was  m>thiDg  but  a  strong  tide  of  flood, 
which,  the  indraught  of  the  river  being  very  great, 
ran  up  with  a  very  great  force ;  and,  in  some- 
thing less  than  an  hour  the  brigantine  floated 
again. 

However  she  stuck  so  long  upon  the  sand,  and 
the  force  of  the  current  or  tide  was  so  great  that 
tlie  received  considerable  damage,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold.  I  immediatelv 
ordered  our  boats  to  row  to  the  land  on  both 
sides,  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  good  place  to  lay 
her  on  shore  in ;  they  did  so,  and  found  a  very 
convenient  harbour  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
whioh  emptied  itself  into  the  great  river  about 
two  leagues  within  the  foreland  of  it,  on  the 
north  side,  as  the  river  Medway  runs  into  the 
Thames  witliin  the  mouth  of  it,  on  the  south 
side ;  only  this  was  not  so  far  up. 

Here  they  ran  in  the  sloop  immediately,  and 
the  next  day  we  came  thither  also ;  our  boats 
having  sounded  the  whole  breadth  of  the  main 
river,  and  found  a  very  good  channel  half  a 
league  bioad,  having  fkom  seventeen  to  four-and- 
twenty  fathom  water  all  the  way,  and  very  good 
riding* 

Here  we  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
everything  out  of  the  brigantine  to  search  her 
bottom ;  for  her  lying  on  shore  bad  strained  her 
seams»  and  broke  one  of  her  floor  timbers ;  and 
having  hands  enough,  our  men  unloaded  her  in 
a  very  little  time,  and  making  a  little  dock  for 
her,  mended  all  the  damage  In  about  ten  days' 
time.  But  seeing  her  in  so  good  a  condition, 
and  the  place  so  convenient,  I  resolved  to  have 
her  whole  bottom  new  caulked  and  payed ;  so 
we  made  her  as  olean  as  she  was  when  she  first 
came  off  the  stocks. 

This  i  took  for  a  good  opportunity  to  careen 
and  olean  our  other  ships  too ;  for  we  had  done 
little  to  them  since  we  came  from  Madagascar. 
We  found  our  Madagascar  ship  much  wormeaten 
in  her  sbeathfaig,  which  we  helped  as  well  as  we 
ooald  by  new  nailing,  and  by  ticking  out  some 
nieces  of  her  sheathing  and  patting  new  ones  in. 
But  as  to  our  great  ship,  she  was  sheathed  %rith 
lead,  and  so  had  received  no  damage  at  all,  only 
that  she  was  very  foul,  which  we  remedied  by 
scraping  and  cleaning,  and  new  graving  her 
quite  over. 

We  were  not  all  employed  in  this  work,  and 
therefore  we  had  leisure  to  make  the  best  of  our 
time  for  the  main  work  of  new  discoveries.  And 
new  I  resolved  to  leave  it  no  more  to  under-offi- 
eers  as  I  had  done  before,  vis.  when  I  gave  the 
oommand  of  the  shallop  that  traded  with  the 
king  and  queen,  as  above,  to  a  midshipman,  which 
1  was  very  sony  for,  though  the  fellow  did  his 
badness  very  well  too ;  but  I  say,  I  resolved 
not  to  trust  any  oae  now  but  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  took  the  shallops  and  went 
aorose  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  to  the  south 
shore,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  was  to  be 
found  there.  For,  as  to  the  north  side  where 
we  where,  we  foimd  itto  be  mnch  the  same  with 
that  part  where  we  had  been  before ;  only  that 
we  found  no  gold,  nor  did  we  perceive  that  the 
people  had  any. 

I  found  the  mouth  of  this  river  or  inlet  to  be 


about  four  leagues  over,  where  I  cfooed  it 
which  was  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  withla 
the  inlet  itself.  But  the  weather  being  very  cbIb, 
and  the  flood-tide  running  sharp,  we  let  our  boat 
drive  up  in  our  crossing  about  two  lesgoes  mart; 
and  we  found  the  channel  grew  narrow  m>  fiut, 
that  where  we  came  to  land  it  was  not  a  league 
over ;  that  about  three  leagues  farther  we  fbood 
it  a  mere  river,  not  above  as  broad  as  the  Thama 
at  BlackwalL 

We  found  it  a  steep  shore,  and  obsemog  i 
tittle  creek  very  convenient  for  our  purpoie,  we 
ran  in  our  boats  among  some  flags  or  mahei,  and 
Uid  them  as  soft  and  as  safo  as  if  they  hsd  been 
in  a  dock ;  we  went  aO  on  shore  immediatdj 
except  two  men  in  eadi  boat  left  to  guard  oor 
provisions. 

We  had  for  arms,  every  man  a  muiket  a 
pistol,  and  a  cutlass ;  and  in  each  boat  we  bad 
six  half.pikes  to  use  as  we  ndght  have  oecaiiflB. 
We  had  also  every  man  a  hatchet,  hung  io  a  little 
frog  at  his  belt,  and  in  each  boat  a  broad  au 
and  a  saw. 

We  were  iuraished  with  strings  of  beads,  bih 
of  glass,  elaas  rings,  earrings,  peail  oeeUaeei, 
and  auch  Tike  jewdlery  ware,  innumerable ;  be- 
sides knives,  sdssars,  needles,  pins,  lookijig- 
glasses,  drinkittg-glasses  and  toys  a  great  store. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  shore  but  we  foasd 
people  in  abundance,  for  there  were  two  or  three 
small  towns  within  a  little  way  of  the  shore ; 
and  I  suppose  we  might  have  the  more  people 
about  us,  because,  as  we  understood  afterwaids, 
they  had  seen  us  before,  though  we  hsd  not  teen 
them. 

We  made  signs  to  them  by  potting  oor  fiogtn 
to  our  mouths,  and  moving  our  chops,  ss  if  we 
were  eating,  that  we  want^  provisions;  sod  «e 
hung  up  a  white  flag  for  a  truce.  They  pre> 
aently  understood  the  first  signal,  bat  knew  do- 
thing  of  the  last ;  and  as  to  provisions,  jost  ai 
had  been  the  case  before,  they  brought  os  oat 
roots  and  fruits,  such  as  they  eat  tbeimelves: 
but  such  aa  we  had  never  seen  before.  Some  of 
them  however,  were  very  sweet  and  good,  and 
when  we  boiled  them,  they  eat  much  like  an  En- 
glish parsnip ;  and  we  gave  them  strings  of 
beads,  pieces  of  glass,  and  such  tbiogs  as  we 
found  they  were  always  very  fond  cl 

We  found  the  people,  as  I  observed  of  the 
other,  very  inofiensive  and  sincere ;  not  quarrel- 
some,  nor  treacherous  or  roischieroof  in  the 
least ;  and  we  took  care  not  so  much  as  to  kt 
them  know  the  use  or  manner  of  our  fire-anns  a 
great  while ;  neither  was  there  one  piece  Bred  all 
the  time  we  were  among  the  other  people,  where 
w^  had  so  much  gold.  If  there  had,  it  had  been 
very  probable  that  they  would  have  fled  the 
country,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  osxige  we  coold 
have  been  able  to  have  shown  them. 

The  people  where  we  were  now  were  not  » 
rich  in  gold  as  those  where  we  were  before,  bot 
we  fouiid  them  much  better  stored  with  pron- 
sions ;  for  besides  deer,  of  which  they  hsd  great 
plenty  and  variety,  for  they  had  some  of  a  sort 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  besides  an 
infinite  number  of  those  rabbits  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  which  were  aa  big  as  our  hares* 
and  which  do  not  burrow  in  the  groond  as  our 
conies  do,  they  had  a  Und  of  sheep,  large  (like 
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those  of  Peru,  where  they  are  uied  to  carry 
burdens)  and  very  good.  They  have  no  wo^ 
Dor  horns,  but  are  rather  hairy,  like  a  goat ;  nor 
should  I  call  them  sheep,  but  that  their  flesh 
eats  like  mutton ;  and  I  know  not  what  else  to 
call  them.  The  natives  call  them  huttash ;  but 
what  breed,  or  from  what  part  of  the  world,  or 
whether  createdfor  a  peculiar  purpose  to  this  part» 
I  know  not. 

However,  their  flesh  was  very  agreeable,  and 
they  were  fat  and  good ;  and  as  the  Indians  were 
mtghtUy  pleased  with  the  price  we  paid  them, 
and  the  goods  we  paid  them  in,  they  brought 
US  more  of  these  huttashes  than  we  knew  what 
to  do  with  ;  and  as  I  can  calculate  the  rate,  I 
suppose  we  might  have  them  for  about  eight- 
pence,  or  sometimes  not  above  sixpence  cost 
each;  for  they  would  give  us  one  very  thank- 
fully for  a  string  or  two  of  small  beads,  and  think 
themselves  mighty  well  paid. 

I  found  them  so  plentiful  and  so  easy  to  come 
at,  that  in  short  I  sent  fifty  of  them  alive  tied 
neck  and  heels,  in  one  of  the  shallops  back  to 
our  fthips,  and  ordered  them  to  send  their  long 
boats  over  for  more ;  for  though  it  was  so  little 
a  vray  over,  we  did  not  find  they  had  any  of  them 
on  that  side  the  river. 

We  did  the  Indians  another  piece  of  service, 
for  if  they  gave  us  meat  we  taught  them  to  be 
cooks ;  for  we  showed  them  how  to  roast  it  upon 
a  stick  or  spit  before  the  fire,  whereas  they  eat 
all  their  meat  before  either  stewed  in  earthen 
pots  over  the  fire,  with  herbs,  such  as  we  did 
not  understand,  or  thrown  on  the  coals  of  green 
wood  into  the  fire;  which,  by  the  way,  always 
made  it  stink  of  the  smoke  most  intolerably. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  now  to 
converse  with  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  we  found  them  to  be  not  only  diffe- 
rent nations,  but  of  a  differing  speech  and  dif- 
fenng  customs.  These  on  the  south  sides  where 
I  now  was,  seemed  to  be  the  best  furnished  with 
provisions,  and  to  live  in  the  greatest  plenty ; 
but  those  on  the  north  side  appeared  better 
clothed,  and  a  more  civilized  sort  of  people;  and 
of  the  two  seemed  to  have,  in  their  countenances, 
something  the  more  agreeable. 

However,  as  they  were  near  neighbours,  for 
the  river  only  parted  them,  they  were  not  very 
nmch  unlike  neither.  That  which  seemed  most 
strange  to  me  was,  that  we  found  that  they  had 
little  knowledge  or  communication  one  with  an- 
other. They  had  indeed  some  boats  in  the  river, 
but  they  were  but  small,  and  rather  served  to 
jast  wa/l  them  over,  or  to  fish  in  them,  than  for 
any  carriage,  for  we  found  none  that  could  carry 
above  four  men,  and  these  very  oddly  made ; 
partly  as  a  canoe,  by  hollowing  a  tree,  and  psully 
by  skins  of  beasts,  dried  and  stuck  on  so  as  they 
made  waste  clothes  to  the  other,  yet  they  would 
paddle  along  at  a  great  rate  with  them. 

For  want  of  understanding  their  language,  I 
could  come  at  no  knowledge  of  their  religion  or 
worship ;  nor  I  did  see  any  idols  among  them,  or 
any  worshipping  of  the  sun  or  moon.  But  yet, 
as  a  confirmation  that  all  nations,  however  bar- 
barous, have  some  notion  of  a  God,  and  some 
awe  of  a  superior  power;  so  I  observed  here, 
that  being  makioff  a  bargain  with  one  of  the 
priDcIpal  men,  such  I  perccivod  him  to  be  by  the 


respect  the  rest  showed  him ;  I  say,  being  making 
a  bargain  with  him  as  well  at  could  be  done 
between  people  that  understood  not  one  word  of 
what  either  of  us  said,  he  had  made  signs  to 
bring  me  twelve  sheep  the  nest  morning  lor  some 
things  that  I  was  to  deliver  him  of  mine.  I  am 
sure  the  goods  were  not  all  of  them  of  value 
sufficient  to  give  me  the  least  distrust,  but  when 
I  gave  bun  the  goods  without  the  sheep,  being 
as  I  said  to  trust  him  till  the  next  day,  he  called 
two  men  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  goods  that 
I  had  put  into  his  hands,  he  tdls  upon  his  fingers 
twelve,  letting  them  know  (as  I  suppose)  that  he 
was  to  give  me  twelve  sheep  the  next  day,  so  far 
it  seems  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of  the  agree- 
ment. Then  he  places  his  two  hands  one  upon 
each  breast,  turned  very  accorately  with  the 
fingers  towards  the  face,  and  holding  them  there, 
he  looks  towards  heaven,  with  his  face  turned 
upward  and  with  the  most  gravity,  seriousness, 
and  solemnity  in  his  oountenanoe  that  ever  I 
saw  in  any  man's  face  in  my  life.  When  he  had 
continued  in  this  posture  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  he  takes  the  two  men  and  puts  them  just 
in  the  same  posture ;  and  then  points  to  me  and 
then  to  himself,  by  which  I  understood,  first,  that 
he  solemnly  swore  to  me  that  he  would  bring  the 
sheep  punctually  and  faithfully  to  me,  and  then 
he  brought  the  two  men  to  be  bail  or  security 
for  the  peribrmanoe;  that  is  to  say,  to  oblige 
themselves  to  peribrm  it  if  be  did  not. 

Doubtless,  those  people  who  have  any  notion 
of  a  God,  must  represent  Him  to  themselves  as 
something  superior,  and  something  that  sees  and 
hears  and  knows  what  they  say  or  do.  Whether 
these  people  meant  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  or  what  else  I  do  not  determine  for  them, 
but  it  is  visible  they  understood  it  to  be  some- 
thing to  swear  by, — something  that  could  bear 
witness  of  their  engagement,  and  that  being 
called  to  witness  of  it,  could  resent  the  breach 
of  promise.  As  to  those  whose  gods  are  mon- 
sters,  and  hideous  shapes,  frightful  images  and 
terrible  figures,  the  motive  of  their  adoration 
being  that  of  mere  terror,  they  have  certainly 
gross  ideas.  But  these  people  seem  to  act  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation,  paying  their  reverence 
in  manner  much  more  rational,  and  to  something 
which  it  was  much  more  reasonidble  to  worship ; 
this  appeared  in  the  solemnity  of  thc^  counte- 
nances, and  their  behaviour  in  makhig  a  solemn 
promise. 

We  (bund  those  people  clothed,  generally 
speaking,  over  their  whole  bodies,  their  heads, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet  excepted,  bnt  not  so  agree- 
ably as  those  we  mentioned  above ;  and  we  found 
that  the  clothing  of  these  were  generally  the 
skins  of  beasts,  but  very  artfblly  put  together,  so 
that  though  they  had  neither  needle  or  thread. 
yet  they  had  the  same  plant  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  stalk  of  which  would  so  strongly  tie  like 
a  thread,  that  they  peeled  it  oflT  thicker  or  finer 
as  they  had  occasion,  and  made  use  of  it  in  abun- 
dance of  ways,  to  tie,  and  twist,  and  make  their 
clothes  with  it,  as  well  for  their  occasion  as  if  it 
had  been  woven  in  a  loom. 

We  found  several  of  these  people  had  little 
bits  of  gold  about  them ;  but  when  we  made 
signs  to  them  to  know  where  they  got  it  and 
where  it  might  be  had,  they  made  signs  again. 
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poiniinip  to  the  ooantry  on  the  north  tide  of  the 
river,  m  that  we  hod,  it  fteemt,  chopped  upon 
the  rifcht  gold  ooMt  in  oar  first  ooning.  They 
pointed  iiAeed,  likewise,  to  some  very  high  moun- 
tains which  we  saw  at  a  great  distance  S.  W.,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  there  was  gold  found  that  way 
^so,  but  it  seems  the  people  here  had  not  much 
for  their  share. 

The  men  here  had  bows  and  arrows,  and  they 
used  them  so  dexterously  that  a  wild  goose  flying 
over  our  heads,  one  of  the  Indians  shot  it  quite 
through  with  an  arrow.  One  of  our  men  was  so 
provoked  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  outdo  him, 
that  some  time  after  seeing  a  couple  of  ducks 
flying  fair  for  a  mark,  he  presented  his  piece  and 
shot  them  both  flying. 

I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  the  gun ;  had 
I  been  there  he  had  never  got  leave  to  shoot 
However,  when  it  was  done,!  was  pleased  well 
enough  to  see  the  eflbet  It  had  upon  these  poor 
innocent  well*moaning  people :  at  first  ft  IHght- 
ened  them  to  the  last  degree,  and  I  may  well 
say  it  frighted  them  out  of  their  wits^  for  they 
that  were  near  it  started  so  violently  that  they 
fell  down  and  lay  speechless  for  some  time ;  those 
that  were  ferther  off  ran  away  as  if  it  had  been 
some  new  kind  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and 
came  out  of  the  earth  indeed  of  out  of  the 
dottds;  tratwhen  they  saw  the  two  creatures 
foil  down  dead  out  of  the  air,  and  could  see  no- 
thing that  flew  up  to  them  to  kill  them,  they 
were  perfect  Iv  astonished*  and  laid  their  two 
hands  on  their  breasts  and  looked  up  to  hea- 
ven as  if  they  were  saying  their  prayers  in 
the  moat  solemn  manner  Imaginable.  How- 
ever, this  accident  gave  them  terrible  Ideas  oC 
ns.  and  I  was  afraid  at  flnt  they  would  run  all 
away  finom  us  for  fear;  I  therefore  need  them 
after  it  with  all  the  i^indness  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  gave  them  every  day  one  trifle  or 
other,  which,  though  of  no  value  to  me,  they 
were  exceedingly  fond  of,  and  as  we  asked  no- 
thing of  them  but  provWons,  of  which  thev  had 
great  plenty,  and  gave  us  enough  every  day  to 
satiify  us.  As  for  drink,  they  had  none  of  the 
milky  liquor  which  we  had  on  the  other  part  of 
the  countrv,  but  they  had  a  root  whldi  they 
steeped  in  their  water  and  nwde  it  drink  hot,  as 
if  pepper  had  been  in  it,  wUch  nwde  it  so  strong, 
that  though  it  would  not  make  our  men  drunk, 
it  was  worse,  for  it  made  them  mad. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  these  people  that  I  came 
over  to  them  every  other  dav,  and  some  of  our 
men  lay  on  shore  under  a  sail  pitched  for  a  tent, 
and  thev  were  so  safe  that  at  last  they  kept  no 
watch,  Mr  the  poor  people  neither  thought  any 
harm  or  did  any,  and  we  never  gave  tSem  the 
least  occasion  to  apprehend  anything  flvm  us,  at 
least  not  till  our  man  fired  the  gun,  and  that  only 
let  them  know  we  were  able  to  hurt  them,  not 
civing  them  the  least  suspicion  that  we  intended 
It  t  on  the  contrary,  one  of  our  men  plaved  an 
odd  prank  with  them,  and  fully  satisBed  them 
that  we  would  do  them  no  harm:  this  man 
havhig  seen  one  of  their  children,  a  little  langhfaig 
speechless  creature  of  about  two  years  old,  the 
mother  having  giine  from  it  a  little  way  on  some 
particular  oc^on,  the  follow  took  it  and  led  it 
nomc  to  the  teot,  and  kept  it  there  all  night 
The  next  momiog  he  dressed  it  up  with  beads 


I  and  jewels  woodrous  fine,  a  neckUoe  sbout  iti 
neck,  and  bracdets  of  beads  about  its  wrirt,  sad 
several  strings  of  beads  wrapped  up  and  tied  is 
its  hair,  having  fed  it  and  laid  it  to  sleep,  snd 
made  much  A  it  all  night  In  this  figure  he 
carried  it  up  in  his  arms  to  the  lodiBB  hots  or 
houses,  where  he  had  found  it,  and  where  there 
had  been,  it  seems,  a  great  outcry  for  the  child 
all  the  night,  the  mother  crying  and  ralRDg  her 
nekhbours,  and  in  a  most  strange  coocen. 

But  when  some  of  the  women,  her  neigbboan, 
saw  the  child  brought  back,  there  wssacootrvr 
extreme  of  joy,  and  the  mother  of  it  being,  I 
suppose,  fetched,  abe  foil  a  jumpiDg  and  dsaao; 
to  see  her  child,  but  also  making  so  msoy  odd 
gestures,  as  our  men  could  not  well  tell  for  awhile 
whether  she  was  pleased  or  not  The  ressos,  it 
teems,  was,  she  did  not  know  whether  to  hope  or 
fisar,  for  she  did  not  know  whether  the  mag 
would  give  back  her  child  or  take  it  awayagaio. 
But  when  the  man  who  had  the  chfld  mfaissnBs, 
had  been  told  by  signs  that  this  was  the  mothsr, 
he  beckoned  to  have  her  oome  to  hhn,  sod  ihe 
came,  but  trembling  Ibr  fear.  Then  he  took  the 
child,  and  kitting  it  two  or  three  tfanet  be  gsre 
it  into  her  arms.  But  it  is  fanpossible  to  ex. 
press  by  words  the  agony  the  poor  womsa  ra 
in :  she  took  the  <£ild,  and  holdhig  it  hi  her 
anna,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  it  without  motioo,  or 
as  it  were  without  Ufe,  for  a  good  while»theB  she 
took  it  and  embraced  it  fai  the  most  ponioDale 
manner  inu^nable.  When  this  was  over.ibe 
fell  a  crying  so  vehemently  till  she  sobbed,  and 
all  this  wlule  spoke  not  one  word.  Whea  the 
crying  had  riven  sufllciettt  vent  to  her  panon, 
then  she  feu  a  dandog,  and  making  e  stnoge 
odd  noise  that  we  cannot  describe ;  aad,  st  hst, 
she  leaves  the  child  and  oomes  back  to  the  phce 
where  our  men  were,  and  to  the  msn  that 
brought  her  the  child,  and  as  soon  as  she  cum 
up  to  him  she  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  ss  I  ban 
described  above,  the  queen  and  her  woneD  did, 
and  up  again  immediately,  and  thus  she  did  three 
timcRi,  which  it  seems  was  her  acknow ledgmeDt 
to  him  Ibr  bringing  it  back. 

The  next  day,  for  her  gratHude  did  not  cm 

here,  she  came  down  to  our  tent,  and  broqght 

with  her  two  sheep,  with  a  great  back-burthn 

of  roots,  of  the  kind  which  I  saki  tbey  tteeptd 

fai  the  water;  and  several  fruits  of  the  comtry; 

I  as  much  as  two  men,  who  came  with  ber,  coau 

i  carry ;  and  these  she  gave  all  to  the  lasn  that 

•  had  brought  back  her  child.     Our  meo  were  lo 

'  moved  at  the  affectionate  carriage  of  thii  poor 

woman  to  her  child,  that  they  told  ne  it  brougbi 

tears  out  of  their  eyes^ 

i  They  took  her  present,  but  the  man  that  re- 
ceived it  took  the  woman  and  dressed  her  op  at 
almost  as  he  bad  done  the  child,  and  she  west 
home  like  a  kind  of  a  queen  among  thesa. 

We  observed,  whfle  we  sUyed  here,  thit  th» 
was  a  most  incomparable  soil,  that  the  esith  was 
a  fat  hwrny  moulcU  that  the  herbage  wss  strong. 
that  the  grass,  in  some  phboes,  was  very  isnxtfu 
good,  being  as  high  as  our  mid-tUgfa ;  sod  that 
the  air  was  neither  very  hot,  nor.  ss  we  beheve, 
very  cold ;  we  made  an  experiment  of  the  frmt- 
ftilnctt  of  the  soil,  for  we  took  some  white  peif, 
and  diggfaog  the  ground  up  with  a  spsde,  we 
sowed  some,  and  before  we  went  sway  we  »» 
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thflm  come  out  of  the  groond  again,  which  was 
in  about  nine  dajs. 

We  made  signs  to  the  people  that  they  should 
let  them  grow,  and  that  n  they  gathered  them, 
they  were  good  to  eat.  We  also  sowed  some 
English  wheat,  ana  let  them  know,  as  well  as  we 
could,  what  the  use  of  them  both  was.  But  I 
make  no  doubt  but  they  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  both  by  this  time,  by  an  oc- 
casion which  followed. 

Our  men  were  so  fond  of  this  place,  and  so 
pleased  wich  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  fruit* 
fulness  of  the  soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  about  twenty  of  them  offered  me,  if 
I  would  give  them  my  word  to  come  again,  or 
send  to  them  to  relieve  and  supply  them  with 
oeoessaries,  they  would  go  on  shore  and  begin  a 
colony,  and  live  all  their  days  there.  Nay,  after 
this,  their  number  came  up  to  three-aud- thirty  : 
or  they  offered,  that  if  I  would  give  them  the 
sloop,  and  leave  with  them  a  quantity  of  goods, 
especially  such  toys  as  they  knew  would  oblige 
the  people  to  use  them  well,  they  would  stay  at 
all  hazards,  not  doubting,  as  they  told  me,  but 
they  should  come  to  Ei^and  again  at  last,  with 
the  sloop  full  of  gold. 

I  was  not  very  wflling  to  encourage  either  of 
these  proposals ;  because,  as  I  told  them,  I  might 
perhaps  find  a  place  as  fit  to  settle  a  colony  in 
before  we  came  home,  which  was  not  at  such  an 
excessive  distance  from  England,  so  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  ever  to  relieve  them.     This  satis- 
fied them  pretty  well,  and  they  were  content  to 
give  over  the  project ;  and  yet,  at  last,  which 
vriu  more  preposterous  than  aU  the  rest,  five  of 
our  men  and  a  boy  ran  away  from  us,  and  went 
on  shore,  and  what  sort  of  life  they  led,  or  how 
they  manage,  we  are  soarco  ever  likely  to  know, 
for  they  are  too  far  off  ns  to  inquire  after  them 
a^ain.     They  took  a  small  yaul  with  them,  and, 
it  aeenu,  had  furnished  themselves  privately  with 
some  necessary  things,  especially  tools,  a  grind- 
stone, a  barrel  of   powder,    some  peas,  some 
wheat,  and  some  bariey;  so  that,  it  seems  they 
are  resolved  to  plant  there.     I  confess  I  pitied 
them,  and  when  I  had  searched  for  them,  and  could 
not  fiiid  them,  I  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
them,  and  fixed  it  up  upon  a  post,  at  the  place  where 
our  ship  careened,  and  another  on  the  south  side, 
to  tell  them,  that  in  such  a  certain  place  I  had 
left  other  necessaries  for  them,  which  I  did,  made 
lip  in  a  large  case  of  boards,  or  planks,  and  covered 
with  boards,  like  a  shed. 

Here  I  left  them  hammocks  ibr  lodging,  all  sorts 
of  tools  for  building  them  a  house,  spades,  shovels, 
pickaxes,  an  axe,  two  saws,  with  clothes,  shoes, 
stockings  hats,  shirts,  and,  in  a  word,  everything 
that  I  could  think  of  for  their  use,  and  a  large 
box  oi  toys,  beads,  &c.,  to  oblige  the  trade  with 
the  natives. 

One  of  our  men,  whom  they  had  made  privy 
to  their  design,  but  made  him  promise  not  to  re- 
veal H  till  thev  were  gone,  had  told  them  that  he 
would  persuade  me,  if  he  could,  to  leave  them  a 
rorther  supply,  and  bid  them  oome  to  the  place, 
after  the  ^ips  were  gone,  and  that  they  soould 
find  directions  left  lor  them  on  a  piece  oi  aboard, 
or  a  letter  firom  him>  wt  up  upon  a  post  Thus 
they  were  well  fbmished  with  all  things  for  im- 
iDodiate  living. 


I  make  no  doubt  but  they  came  to  find  these 
things :  and  since  they  had  a  mind  to  make  trial 
of  a  wild  retired  life,  they  might  shift  very  well; 
nor  would  they  want  anything  but  Englishwomen 
to  raise  a  new  nation  of  English  people,  in  apart 
of  the  world  that  belongs  neither  to  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  I  also  left  them  every 
man  another  gun,  a  cutlass,  and  a  horn  for  pow- 
der, and  I  left  two  barrels  of  fine  powder,  and 
two  pigs  of  lead  fbr  shot.  In  another  chest  by 
itself. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  natives  will  bestow  wires 
upon  them,  but  what  sort  of  a  posterity  they  will 
make  I  cannot  foresee.  For  I  do  not  fiiid  by 
enquiry  that  the  fellows  had  any  great  store  of 
knowledge  or  religion  in  them,  being  oil  Mada- 
gascar  men,  as  we  called  them,~that  is  to  say, 
pirates  and  rogues ;  so  that  for  aught  I  know, 
there  may  be  a  generation  of  English  heathens 
in  an  age  or  two  more,  though  I  left  them  five 
Bibles,  and  six  or  seven  Prayer-books,  nnd  good 
books  of  several  sorts,  that  they  might  not  want 
instruction,  if  they  thought  fit  to  moke  use  of  it 
for  themselves  or  their  progeny. 

It  is  true  this  is  a  country  that  is  most  remote 
from  us  of  any  in  the  yet  discovered  world,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  suggested  as  unprofit> 
able  to  our  commerce ;  but  I  have  something  to 
allege  in  its  defence  which  will  prove  it  lo  be  in- 
finitely  more  advantageous  to  England  than  any 
of  our  East  India  trade  can  be,  or  that  con  be 
pretended  for  it :  the  reason  is  plain  in  a  few 
words  ;  our  East  India  trade  is  all  carried  od,  or 
most  of  it,  by  an  exportation  of  bullion  in  sperie, 
and  a  return  of  foreign  manufactures  or  pro- 
duce, and  most  of  these  manufactures,  also, 
either  trifiing  and  unnecessary  in  themselves,  or 
such  as  are  injurious  to  our  own  manufactures 
The  solid  goods  brought  from  India,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  necessary  to  us,  and  worth  sending 
our  money  for,  are  but  few ;  for  example : — 

I.  Toe  returns  which  I  reckon  trifiing  and 
unnecessary  are  such  as  china  ware,  coffee,  tea, 
japan  works,  pictures,  fans,  screens,  &c. 

II.  The  returns  that  are  injurious  to  our 
manufactures,  or  growth  of  our  own  count r) 
are  printed  calicoes,  chints,  wrought    siiks, 
stuffs  of  herba  and  barks,  block- tin,  cotton, 
arrack,  copper,  indigo. 

III.  The  necessary  or  useful  things  arc  pep- 
per,  saltpetre,  dying- woods  and  dying  earths, 
drugs,  lacs,  such  as  shellac,  stick- lac,  &c., 
diamonds,  and  some  pearl,  and  raw  silk. 

For  all  these  we  carry  nothing  or  very  little  but 
money,  the  innumerable  nations  of  the  Indies, 
China,  &c.,  despisiug  our  manufactures,  and 
filling  us  with  their  own. 

On  the  contrary,  the  people  in  the  southern 
unknown  coimtries,  being  first  of  all  very  nume- 
rous, and  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  which  re- 
quires clothing,  and  having  no  manufactures,  or 
materials  for  manufactures  of  their  own,  would 
consequently  take  off  a  very  great  quantity  of 
English  woollen  manufactures,  especially  when 
civiUxed  by  our  dwelling  among  them,  and  taught 
the  manner  of  clothing  themselves  for  their  ease 
and  convenience ;  and  in  return  for  these  manu- 
fiwtures,  it  is  evident  we  should  have  gold  In 
specte,  and  perhaps  spices,  the  best  merchandise 
and  return  in  the  world. 
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I  Bewl  tay  no  more  to  etcHe  idtrMtaront  heads 
to  aearch  oat  a  country  by  wbieh  lueh  aa  fan- 
provement  might  be  made,  and  which  wovid  be 
•odi  an  increoae  of,  or  addition  to,  the  wealth  and 
Oommeree  of  our  eonntry. 

Nor  can  it  be  objected  hero  that  tbit  nook  of 
the  country  may  not  easily  be  fbund  by  any  one 
bat  at  that  have  been  there  before,  and  perhapa 
not  hf  us  again  exactly ;  for  not  to  enter  into  our 
journal  of  observations  for  their  directioa,  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  foundation,  that  whosoever,  sailing 
over  the  South  Seas,  keeps  a  stated  distance 
from  the  tropic  to  the  latitude  of  fifty^k  lo  siity 
degrees,  and  steers  eastward,  towards  the  strnita 
of  Magellan,  shall  never  fail  to  discover  new 
worlds,  new  nations,  and  new  ineihanttible 
funds  of  wealth  and  commerce,  sttch  aa  never 
were  yet  known  to  the  merchants  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  true  ocean  ealled  the  South  Sea; 
that  part  that  we  corruptly  call  so,  can  be  so  in 
no  geographical  account,  or  by  any  rule,  but  by 
the  mere  imposition  of  custom,  it  being  only 
originally  called  so,  because  they  that  sailed  to  it 
were  obliged  to  go  round  the  southernmost  part  of 
America  to  come  into  it ;  whereas  It  ought  hideed 
to  be  ealled  the  West  8ea«  as  it  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  America,  and  washes  the  western  shore  of 
that  great  continent  for  near  eight  thousand  miles 
in  length,  to  wit,  from  Afty.six  degrees  south  of 
the  hne,  to  seventy  degrees  north,  and  how 
much  farther  we  know  not.  On  this  account 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  called  the  American 
Ocean,  rather  than  with  such  impropriety  the 
South  Sea. 

But  this  part  of  the  world  where  We  were  may 
rightly  be  called  the  South  Sea,  by  wav  of  distlDo- 
tlon,  as  it  extends  from  India  round  the  globe  to 
India  again,  and  lies  all  south  of  the  line  (even  for 
aught  we  know)  to  the  very  South  Pole,  and  which, 
except  some  interposition  of  land,  whether  islands 
or  continent,  really  Eurroonds  the  South  Pole. 

We  were  now  in  the  very  centre  or  middle  of 
the  South  Sea,  being,  as  I  have  said.  In  the  lati- 
tude  of  thirty-four  degrees  twenty  minutes ;  but 
having  had  such  good  success  in  our  inquiry  or 
search  after  new  continents,  I  resolved  to  steer 
to  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  as  far  as  tQi  we  should  be  in- 
terrupted  by  land  or  ice,  determining  to  search 
this  unknown  part  of  the  globe  ai  far  ai  nature 
would  permit,  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  some 
account  to  my  employerv,  and  some  light  Co  other 
people  that  might  oome  that  way,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  by  deHgn. 

We  had  snent  six- and. twenty  days  in  this 
place,  as  well  tti  repairing  our  brigantlne  and 
careening  and  trimming  our  ship,  that  we  had 
not  been  so  long  but  that  we  did  not  resolvfe  to 
eareen  our  ships,  till  we  had  spent  ten  days  about 
the  briffantine,  and  then  we  found  mo^e  work  to 
do  to  the  iheathing  of  the  Madagascar  Ihip  than 
We  expected. 

We  stored  ourselves  here  with  hnh  provisfoos 
and  water,  but  got  nothing  that  we  could  call  a 
store,  except  the  flesh  of  about  thirty  deer,  which 
we  dried  in  the  sun,  And  which  eat  indiflfbrently 
well  afterwards,  but  not  extraordinary. 

We  saOed  again  the  six-and-twentleth  dAy  alter 
we  came  in,  having  a  fklr  wind  at  N.  and  N.N.  W., 
and  a  fresh  galA,  which  held  us  Ave  dayi  without 
intermission,  in  which  time,  running  away  8.  and 
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8wS.B.,  we  reaOhed  the  flbnuer  latitude,  wbm 
we  had  been ;  and  meeting  with  aothfaq;  remirl*  i 
able,  we  steered  a  little  Ihrther  to  the  esstwitd, 
but  keeping  a  sontherty  course  still,  till  we  came 
into  the  iiUitude  of  forty*one ;  and  then  goizf 
due  east,  with  the  wind  at  N.  and  by  W.,  we 
reckoned  our  meridian  distance  lh>m  the  Lsdroois 
to  be  fifty  degrees  And  a  half. 

In  all  this  run  we  saw  no  land,  to  we  hnled 
two  points  more  southerly,  and  went  ob  for  di 
or  seven  days  more,  when  one  of  ottr  men  oo  the 
round  top  uied  *'laod  r  It  was  a  dear  (fate 
momfaig,  and  the  land  be  spied  being  very  high. 
it  was  fbund  to  be  sixteen  leagues  distance,  isd 
the  wind  slacking,  we  eouM  notgetinthatnlglit, 
so  we  lav  by  till  mondog,  when  beiiig  £dr  with 
the  land,  we  hoisted  our  boat  to  go  and  Mnod 
the  shore,  as  usuaL  They  rowed  in  doae  with 
the  shore»  and  fbund  a  little  cove,  where  there 
was  good  riding,  but  very  deep  water,  beiog  oo 
less  than  sixty  fhthora,  within  oable'i  lengUi  of 
the  shore. 

We  went  to,  however,  and  after  ire  vm 
moored,  sent  onr  boat  on  shore  to  look  for  vater, 
and  what  die  tha  country  afforded.  Onr  men 
found  water,  and  a  good  sort  of  ooontrv,  butsiw 
no  inhabitanti,  and  upon  coasting  a  Kttie  both 
wavs  on  the  shore,  they  fbutid  It  to  be  an  idaMl, 
and  without  people ;  but  found  that  abodt  thm 
leagues  off,  to  the  AouthiVard,  there  eeemedtobe 
a  tern  Jfnao,  or  continent  of  land,  where  U  *ii 
more  likely  we  should  maike  Aome  discovery. 

The  next  day  we  filled  water  Again,  sd^  ^ 
some  dueks,  and  the  day  after  weighed,  sod  itood 
over  for  the  main,  as  wA  thodgfat  it  to  be ;  here, 
using  the  same  caution  as  we  always  bad  dooe, 
vit.,  of  sounding  the  odHst,  we  found  a  bold 
shore,  and  very  good  anchor-hold  in  atk-and- 
twenty  to  thirty  fhthom  watel*. 

When  we  came  on  shore  here  we  fbtmd  people 
but  of  quite  a  dlflbrent  condition  fit)m  those  «e 
had  met  with  before,  being  wild,  fiirioiia,  nsd 
tttatractable ;  surprised  at  the  sight  of  o«,  1»t 
not  frightened ;  preparing  fbr  battle,  net  for 
trade ;  and  no  sooner  were  We  on  shore  bet  tber 
saluted  us  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  We  made 
signals  of  truce  to  them,  bnt  they  did  not  noder. 
stand  us,  and  we  knew  not  whAt  to  offer  tbea 
more  but  the  mnxAle  of  our  nnskets»  for  «re  ven 
resolved  to  aaa  what  AoH  of  folks  they  veit, 
either  by  lUr  meAns  or  Ibul. 

The  flrct  time  therefore  thet  they  shot  st  oar 
men  with  their  bows  and  arrows  we  retartiedihe 
salute  with  out  musquet  ball,  and  killed  tve  of 
their  best  arehert  •  weoould  eAsilypereeivethit 
the  noise  of  our  pieoAA  terrtlted  theoi;  and  the 
two  men  babig  killedi  they  knew  not  bow,  or 
with  WhAt,  pMBCtly  Aktonlshad  them,  so  ^ 
thAy  ren  as  it  were  deah  out  of  the  eoSDtry, 
that  is  to  say,  dean  out  of  our  reash;  for  ve 
could  never  set  our  eyoi  upon  any  of  them  after 
it.    We  coasted  this  place  alto  aocordhiK  to  oiff 

Usual  customs,  and  to  our  great  surprise  fiiaaS 
was  An  fsland  too,  thbngh  a  large  on^  sad  tiisi 

IthA  mtdn  land  tat  Atill  more  to  the  sAAthwsiti. 

I  About  sit  lAagnes  dlMAn«A  I  AO  WArt  rtM^^Z 
look  ^t  flvther,  Aii  AisAArdiogly  Mt  i^  tN 
nefet  dayAad  anchored  niidAr  thi  ^»MAAf  tw 

jlaAt  lAnd,  whidl  WA  werA  ptiAoadei Mi n*^ 

I  the  main. 
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We  Hent  on  fthbre  h«re  peace&bly,  fbr  w«  nd* 
ther  »Aw  any  people  nor  the  appearance  of  any, 
but  a  charming  pleasant  valley,  of  about  ten  or 
eleven  miles  long  and  Ato  or  sii  mllei  broad ; 
and  then  it  was  surrounded  with  mountains 
which  reached  th($  Ibll  length,  runidng  parallel 
with  the  vallet,  and  closing  It  hito  the  sea  at 
both  ends,  so  that  it  was  a  natuMl  park,  having 
the  sea  on  the  north  side,  and  the  mountains  in 
a  semidfcle  round  all  the  t«st  of  It.  These  hffls 
were  so  high,  and  the  ways  so  untrod  and  to 
steep,  that  our  men,  who  were  curious  enough 
to  have  climbed  to  the  ton  of  them,  eould  find 
no  way  that  was  practicable  to  get  Up,  atad  so 
aiter  two  or  three  attempts  gave  It  over. 

In  this  v«le  we  found  abundance  of  deer»  and 
abundance  of  the  same  kind  of  sheep  which  I 
mentioned  lately.  We  killed  as  many  of  both  as 
we  had  ooeasion  for ;  aiad  finding  nothing  here 
worth  our  staying  any  longer  for,  except  that 
we  saw  something  like  wild  rioe  growbig  here, 
we  weighed  after  three  days,  and  stood  away  still 
to  the  south. 

We  had  not  sailed  above  two  days  with  little 
wind  and  an  easy  ssO,  but  We  peroeived  this  also 
was  an  island,  though  it  must  be  a  large  one ; 
for  by  our  own  account  we  sailed  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  mileS  along  the  shore  of  it,  and  we 
found  the  south  part  a  flat  pleasant  country 
enough,  and  our  men  said  they  saw  people  upon 
it  on  the  south  side^  but  we  went  not  on  shore 
there  ai^more^ 

Stnerteg  due  south  flrom  hence  in  quest  of  the 
main  land  we  went  on  eleven  days  more,  and  saw 
nothing  significant  i  aad  upon  a  foir  observation, 
[  found  we  were  In  the  latitude  of  seven  and 
forty  degrees  and  eight  ininutes  south ;  then  I 
altered  my  course  a  little  to  the  eastward,  finding 
no  land  and  the  weather  very  cold,  and  going  on 
with  a  fresh  gale  at  S.8.W.  for  four  days,  we 
made  land  again  i  but  It  was  now  to  the  E.  N.  E., 
so  that  W6  were  gotten  as  we  may  say  beyond  It. 
We  fell  in  with  this  land  in  the  evening,  so 
that  it  was  not  perceived  till  we  were  Within  half 
a  leaffue  of  it,  wnich  very  much  alarmed  us ;  the 
land  being  low,  and  having  found  our  error,  we 
brought  to  and  stood  off  and  on  tilt  morning, 
when  we  saw  the  shore  lie  as  It  were  under  oiir 
larboard-bow,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  dis- 
tance ;  the  land  low,  but  the  sea  deep,  and  soft 
ground.     We  came  to  an  anchor  immediately, 
and  sent  our  dballops  to  sound  the  shore,  who 
found  very  good  riding  In  a  little  bay  under  the 
shelter  of  two  points  of  land,  one  of  which  made 
a  kind  of  nook,  under  which  we  lay  secure  fh)tn 
all  winds  that  could  blow.  In  seventeen  fiithom 
good  ground.     Here  we  had  a  ^ood  obsei^atlbn, 
and  found  ourselves  in  th6  latitude  of  fifty  degrees 
twenty*one  ininutes.    Our  nekt  work  was  to  find 
water,  and  our  boati  g6i6g  ishdre  found  plenty 
of  good  water  and  some  battle,  but  told  us  they 
could  give  no  account  wh&t  they  were  or  ^hA 
they  were  like,     hi  searching  thii  ctekt  W^  s6on 
found  th&  was  &n  fslahd  a1k>,  about  eleven 
leaguek  fti  length  from  K.W.  t6  8.E.,  what 
ht-^ailth  wift  c^uld  ll6t  t^H.    OUf  Men  else  kaW 
som%  sigtti  M  flkhaMUAtk ;  iU  Mftt  dAf  tit  mlA 
appe»M  kt  a  dlMafte^  bikt  woulfi  tiki  B6tfce  ^ 
M  sighall,  Sfid  fiedlssoo^  al  e«r  AM  adviMel 
6ar  ^-of^e  WMt  up  to  thifc  j^Uce  Where  they  Itjf 


and  found  they  had  had  a  fire  of  some  dry  wood ; 
that  they  had  lain  there  as  they  supposed  all 
night,  though  without  covering  { they  found  two 
pieces  of  old  ragged  skins  of  deer,  which  looked 
as  if  worn  out  by  some  that  had  used  them  for 
dothing;  one  piece  of  a  skin  of  some  other 
oreatufe  which  had  been  rolled  .up  Into  a  cap  for 
the  head,  and  a  couple  of  arrows  of  about  four 
foet  long,  very  thick,  and  made  of  a  hard  and 
heavy  wuod ;  so  they  must  have  very  large  and 
sttnvig  bows  to  shoot  Such  arrows,  and  conse- 
quenUy  must  be  tnen  of  an  uncommon  strength. 
Our  men  wandered  about  the  country  here 
three  or  four  days,  with  less  caution  than  the 
natufe  of  the  thing  required  t  for  they  were  not 
Among  a  people  of  an  illnooent,  inolTehsive  tem- 
per here  as  nefore,  but  among  a  wild  and  un- 
traetable  nation,  that  perhaps  had  never  seen 
ereeturei  in  their  own  likeness  before,  and  had 
no  thoughts  of  themselves  but  of  being  killed  and 
destroyed,  and  conseouently  had  no  thoughts  of 
them  they  had  seen  but  as  of  enemies,  whom 
they  must  either  destroy  if  they  were  able,  or 
escape  (torn  them  if  they  were  not     However, 
we  got  no  harm  ;  neither  would  the  natives  ever 
Appear  to  accept  any  kindnesses  fh>m  us. 

We  had  no  busineto  here  after  we  found  what 
sort  of  people  they  were  who  inhabited  this 
place.  So  soon  as  we  had  taken  in  fresh  water 
and  catched  some  fish,  of  which  we  found  good 
store  in  the  harbour  or  bay  where  we  rode,  we 
prepared  to  be  gone.  Here  we  found  the  flrtt 
oysters  that  we  Saw  anywhere  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  as  our  meh  found  them  but  the  day  before 
we  were  to  sail,  they  tnade  great  entreaty  to  me  to 
let  them  stay  one  day  to  get  a  quantity  on  board ; 
they  being  very  relishing  as  well  as  nourishhig 
to  our  men. 

fiut  I  was  more  easily  prevailed  with  to  stay, 
when  Captain  Merlotte  brought  me  out  of  one 
Oyster  that  he  happened  to  open  a  true  oriental 
pearl,  so  large  and  so  fine,  that  I  sold  It  sinoe 
my  return  for  three  and  fifty  pounds. 

After  taking  this  oyster  I  ordered  all  our  boats 
out  a  dredging,  and  in  two  days'  time  so  great  a 
quantity  there  was,  that  our  men  had  taken  above 
fifty  bushels,  most  of  them  very  large.  But  we 
were  surprised  you  may  be  sure,  when,  at  the 
opening  iSi  these  oysters,  we  found  not  one  pearly 
snail  nor  great,  of  anv  kfaid  whatever ;  so  we 
concluded  that  the  other  was  a  lucky  hit  only, 
and  that  perhaps  there  might  not  be  any  more 
of  that  kind  in  these  seas. 

While  we  we>«  musing  on  the  oddoeas  of  this 
accident,  the  boatsWafai  of  the  Madagascar  ship^ 
whose  boat's  crew  had  bmiight  in  the  great 
oyster  in  which  the  pearl  was  found,  and  who 
had  been  examining  the  matter,  came  and  told 
me  that  it  was  true  that  their  bOal  had  brought 
in  the  oyster,  and  thkt  it  was  before  they  went 
out  a  dredging  in  the  offing;  but  that  their  boat 
took  these  oysters  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Island, 
when  they  bad  been  shoring  to  they  call  it, 
that  is  to  say»  oootting  aleng  the  shore,  to  see  if 
th»y  ioiild  find  inything  werth  their  labmtri 
but  that  afterwardi  the  boktawent  a  dredging  ift 
the  month  ef  the  bay  where  we  rode^  «M  wherft 
fifidihg  gMd  stMre  of  oyilert  they  had  gone  ne 
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Upon  this  Intelligenca  we  ordered  all  bands  to 
dredging  again  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
this  was  in  a  narrow  channel,  between  this  island 
and  a  little  closter  of  islands,  which  we  found 
together  extended  west;  the  channel  where  our 
men  fished  might  be  about  a  league  over,  some- 
thing  better,  and  the  water  about  five  or  seven 
fathom  deep. 

They  came  home  well  tired  and  ill  pleased, 
having  taken  nothing  near  so  many  oysters  as 
befbre.  But  I  was  much  better  pleased,  when 
in  opening  them,  we  found  a  hundred  and  fifty 
eight  pearls,  of  the  most  peribct  colour,  and 
of  extraordinary  shape  and  dse  ;  besides  double 
the  number  of  a  less  sise,  and  inregular  shape. 

This  quickened  our  diligence  and  enoonrsged 
our  men,  for  I  promised  the  men  two  pieces  of 
eight  to  each  man  above  his  pay,  if  1  got  any 
considerable  quantity  of  peaii  Upon  this  they 
spread  themselves  among  the  islands  and  fished 
for  a  whole  week,  and  I  got  such  a  quantity  of 
pearl  as  made  it  very  well  worth  our  while ;  and 
besides  that,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  the  men,  at 
least  the  officers,  who  went  with  them,  concealed 
a  considerable  quantity  among  themselves; 
which,  however,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  inquire 
very  strictly  after  at  that  time. 

Had  we  been  nearer  home,  and  not  at  so  very 
great  an  expense  as  three  ships,  and  so  many 
men  at  victuals  and  wages,  or  had  we  been  where 
we  might  have  left  one  of  our  vessels  to  fish  and 
have  come  to  them  again,  we  wouki  not  have 
given  it  over  while  there  had  been  an  oyster  left 
in  the  sea ;  or  at  least,  that  we  could  come  at. 
But  as  things  stood,  I  resolved  to  give  it  over 
and  put  to  sea. 

But  when  I  was  just  giving  orders.  Captain 
Merlotte  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that  all  the 
officers  in  the  three  ships  had  joined  together  to 
make  an  humble  petition  to  me ;  which  was,  that 
I  wouki  give  them  one  day  to  fish  for  themselves ; 
that  the  men  had  promised,  that  if  I  would  con- 
sent, they  would  work  for  them  gratis,  and  they 
promised,  if  they  gained  anythmg  considerable, 
they  would  account  for  as  much  out  of  their 
wages,  as  should  defirav  the  ships*  expense,  vic- 
tuals, and  wages,  for  the  day. 

This  was  so  small  a  request  that  I  readily  con- 
sented to  it,  and  told  them  I  would  give  them 
three  days,  provided  they  were  willing  to  give 
the  men  a  huvess  as  I  bad  done,  in  proportfam'  to 
their  gain.  This  they  agreed  to,  and  to  work 
they  went ;  but  whether  It  was  that  the  fellows 
worked  with  a  better  wHl,  or  that  the  officers 
gave  them  more  liquor,  or  that  they  found  a 
new  bank  of  oysters,  which  had  not  been  found 
out  before,  but  so  it  was,  that  the  officers  got  as 
many  pearls,  and  some  of  extraordinary  sise  and 
beauty,  as  they  afterwards  sold  when  they  came 
to  Peru  for  a,8l7  pieces  of  eight. 

When  they  had  done  this,  I  told  them  it  was 
but  meet  that  as  they  had  made  so  good  a  pur- 
chase for  themselves  by  the  labour  of  the  men, 
the  men  should  have  the  consideration  which  1 
had  propoaed  to  them ;  but  now  1  would  make 
another  condition  with  them,  that  we  should  stay 
three  dsys  more,  and  whatever  was  caught  in 
these  three  days  should  be  shared  among  the  men 
at  the  first  port  we  came  at,  where  they  could  be 
sold;  that  the  men  who  had  now  been  out  so 


long  might  have  something  to  buy  cbthes  md 
liquors  without  antidpating  their  wages;  bat 
then  I  made  a  condition  with  the  men  too;  fix. 
that  whatever  was  taken  they  shoukl  deposit  it 
in  my  hands,  and  with  the  joint  tnut  of  three 
men  of  their  own  ehotmogt  one  oat  of  each  ship, 
and  that  we  would  sell  the  pearl,  and  I  ihoaid 
divide  the  money  among  them  etjoally,  thit  so 
there  might  be  no  quarrelling  or  discoDtent,  and 
tlmt  none  of  them  shoukl  play  any  part  of  it 
awav.  These  engagements  they  all  camcwil* 
ling{y  into,  and  away  they  went  a  dredgini^,  re. 
lieving  one  another  punctually,  so  that  id  the 
whole  three  days  every  man  worked  an  equl 
share  of  hours  with  the  rest. 

But  the  poor  men  had  not  so  good  lock  for 
themselves,  as  they  had  for  their  officers.  How- 
ever they  got  a  considerable  quantity,  and  some 
very  fine  ones ;  among  tlie  rest  they  bad  tire,  is 
the  exact  shape  of  a  pear,  and  very  exactly 
matched,  and  these  they  would  needs  make  nw  i 
present  of,  because  I  had  been  so  kind  to  then 
to  make  the  proposal  for  them.  I  would  hiw 
paid  for  them  two  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  but 
one  and  all  thev  would  not  hie  paid,  and  woold 
certainly  have  been  much  aflhmted  if  I  bad  aot 
accepted  of  them ;  and  yet  the  soceesi  of  the 
men  was  not  so  small,  but  joined  with  the  tire 
pieces  of  eight  a  man  which  I  allowed  them  od 
the  ship's  account,  and  the  Uke  allonaoce  the 
officers  made  them,  and  the  produce  of  their  on 
purchase  they  divided  afterwards,  about  iifteeo 
pieces  of  dght  a  man.  which  was  a  great  enoosr- 
agement  to  them. 

Thus  we  ment  In  the  whole  near  three  weeb 
here  and  called  these  the  Pearl  IslaDds,  tboogfa 
we  had  given  no  names  to  any  places  before. 
We  were  the  more  surprised  with  this  oocx- 
peeted  booty,  because  we  all  thought  it  very  un- 
usual to  find  pearl  of  so  excellent  a  kind  in  loch 
a  latitude  as  that  of  forty-nine  to  fifty;  botit 
seems  there  are  riches  yet  unknown  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  where  they  have  never  been 
yet  expected;  and  I  have  been  told  l^thosevbo 
pretend  to  give  a  reason  for  it,  that  if  there  was 
any  land  directly  under  the  poles,  either  sooth 
or  north,  there  would  be  found  goM  of  a  fineoefi 
more  than  double  to  any  that  was  ever  yet  km 
in  the  world;  and  this  is  the  resson  they  say 
why  the  magnetic  influence  directs  to  the  poles 
that  being  the  centre  of  the  most  pure  metals; 
and  why  the  needle,  touched  with  the  k»dstooe 
or  magnet,  always  pohits  to  the  north  or  south 
pole ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  this  ss  a  eer- 
taintv,  because  it  b  evident  no  denonstntioa 
could  ever  be  arrived  to,  nor  could  any  creatore 
reach  to  that  particular  spot  of  land  andertbe 
pole,  if  such  there  should  be,  these  lands  beiDg 
aurrounded  with  mountains  of  snow  and  froita 
seas,  which  never  thaw,  and  are  utteriy  impassa- 
ble, either  for  abips  or  men. 

But  to  return  to  our  voyage,  having  tkos  q>eo^ 
as  I  have  said,  three  weeks  on  this  unexpected 
expedition,  we  set  sail ;  and  as  1  wu  almost  sa- 
tiafied  vrith  the  discoveries  we  had  made,  I  was 
for  bending  my  course  due  east,  and  so  directly 
for  the  south  part  of  America ;  but  the  ^^^ 
blowing  fresh  from  the  nortb>west,  ssd  goM 
weather,  I  took  the  occasion,  as  a  ikvonnw 
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tommoiis,  to  k«ep  still  on  southiiiff  at  well  as 
east,  till  we  came  into  the  latitade  of  68,  when 
oor  men,  who  had  been  allaloni:  a  warm-weather 
Toyage,  began  to  be  pinehed  very  mudh  with  the 
cold,  and  paiUcntarly  complained  that  they  had 
not  clothes  sufficient  for  it.  But  they  were 
brou^t  to  be  content  by  foroe,  for  the  wind  con- 
tinning  at  R  and  N.N.W.  and  blowing  very 
hard,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  on  our  course 
farther  south,  indeed,  than  I  ever  intended,  and 
one  of  our  men  swore  we  should  be  driven  to 
the  South  Pole ;  indeed,  we  rather  ran  afora  It 
than  kept  our  course,  and  in  this  run  we  suffered 
the  eztremest  cold,  though  a  northerly  wfaid  m 
those  latitudes  is  the  warm  wind,  as  the  southerly 
is  here,  but  it  was  attended  with  rain  and  snow, 
and  both  freeshig  violently.  At  length  one  of 
the  men  cried  out  **  land,"  and  our  men  began  to 
rejoice  ;  but  I  was  quite  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  my  fears  were  but  too  just,  for  as  soon  as 
ever  he  cried  land,  and  that  I  asked  him  in  what 
quarter  and  he  answered  due  south,  which  was 
almost  right  a-head,  I  bki  wear  the  ship  and  put 
her  about  immediately,  not  doubting  but  instead 
of  finding  land  I  should  find  it  a  mountain  of 
ice,  and  so  it  was;  and  it  was  happy  for  us  that 
we  had  a  stout  ship  under  us,  for  it  blew  a  fret 
of  wind.  However,  the  ship  came  very  well 
about,  though,  when  she  filled  again,  we  found 
the  ice  not  half  a  league  distance  under  our  stem. 
As  I  happened  to  be  the  headmost  ship,  I  fired 
two  guBs  to  give  notice  to  our  other  vessels,  for 
that  was  our  signal  to  put  about ;  but  that  which 
was  very  uneasy  to  me,  the  weather  was  hazy 
and  they  were  both  out  of  sight,  which  was  the 
first  time  that  we  lost  tight  of  one  another  in 
those  seas.  However,  beiog  both  to  windward 
and  witWn  hearing  of  my  guns,  they  took  warn- 
ing,  and  came  about  with  mora  leisure  and  less 
hazard  than  I  had  done. 

I  stood  away  now  to  the  eastward,  firing  guns 
continually,  that  they  might  know  which  way  to 
follow,  and  they  answered  me  duly,  to  let  me 
know  that  they  heard  me. 

It  was  our  great  good-hap,  also,  that  it  was 
day  when  we  escaped  this  danger.  In  the  after- 
noon the  wind  abated  and  the  weather  cleared 
up :  we  then  called  a  coundl,  and  resolved  to  go 
DO  farther  south,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
67  S.,  which  I  suppose  is  the  farthest  southern 
latitude  that  any  European  ship  ever  saw  in 
those  seas. 

That  night  it  froze  extremely  hard,  and  the 
wind  veering  to  the  S.  W.,  it  was  the  severest 
cold  that  ever  I  felt  In  my  life.  A  barrel  or  cask 
of  water,  which  stood  on  the  deck,  froze  entirely 
in  one  night  into  one  lump,  and  our  cooper 
knocking  off  the  hoops  from  the  cask,  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  the  barrel  of  ice  stood  by  itself  in 
the  true  shape  of  the  vessel  It  had  been  in. 
This  wind  was,  however,  favourable  to  our  de- 
]i\*erance,  for  we  stood  away  now  N.  E.  and 
N.  E.  by  N.,  makmg  fresh  way  with  a  fair  wind. 
We  made  no  more  land  till  we  came  into  the 
latitude  of  63;  when  we  saw  some  islands  at  a 
great  distance,  on  both  sides  of  us ;  we  believed 
them  to  be  islands  because  we  saw  many  of  them 
with  large  openings  between.  But  we  were  all 
so  willing  to  get  into  a  warmer  cUmate  that  we 


did  not  incliDo  to  put  in  anywhere,  till  having 
run  thus  fifteen  days,  and  the  wind  still  holding 
southerly  with  small  alteration  and  clear  weather, 
we  eould  easily  perceive  the  climate  altered,  and 
the  weather  grew  milder;  and  here  taking  an 
obsrvatlon,  I  found  myself  in  the  latitude  of  fifty 
and  a-hali^  and  that  oor  meridian  distance  from 
the  Ladrones  West  was  eighty-seven  degrees, 
being  almost  one  semi-diameter  of  the  globe,  so 
that  I  oouhl  not  be  for  from  the  coast  of  America, 
which  was  my  next  design,  and  indeed  the  chief 
design  of  the  whole  voyage. 

On  this  expectation  I  changed  my  course  a 
little  and  went  away  N.  by  E.,  till  by  an  obser- 
vation, I  found  myself  in  forty>seven  degrees 
seven  minutes,  and  then  standing  away  east  for 
about  eleven  days  more,  we  made  the  tops  of  the 
Andei,  the  great  mountains  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  to  our  great  joy  and  satisfoctlon,  though 
at  a  very  great  distanoe. 

We  found  our  distance  from  the  shore  not  less 
than  twenty  leagues,  the  mountains  being  so 
very  high ;  and  oor  next  business  was  to  con- 
sider what  part  of  the  Andes  it  must  be,  and  to 
what  port  we  should  direct  ourtelves  first.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  found  we  were  too  much  to  the 
south  stni,  and  resolved  to  make  directiv  for  the 
river  or  port  of  VaJdlviaor  Baldivia,  call  it  which 
you  please,  in  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees,  so 
we  stood  away  to  the  north,  llie  next  day 
this  Pacific,  Quiet  Sea,  as  they  called  it,  showed 
us  a  very  frowning  rough  countenance,  and 
proved  the  very  extreme  of  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition, for  it  blew  a  storm  of  wind  at  E.  by  S., 
and  drove  us  off  the  coast  again ;  but  it  abated 
again  for  a  day  or  two^  and  then  for  six  days  to- 
gether it  blew  excessive  hard,  almost  all  at  E.,  so 
that  I  found  no  possihilltv  of  getting  into  the 
shore ;  and,  besides,  I  found  that  the  winds  came 
off  that  mountahkons  country  in  squalls,  and  that 
the  nearer  we  came  to  the  hills  the  gusts  were 
more  violent;  so  I  resolved  to  run  for  the  island 
of  Juan  Femandes,to  refresh  ourselves  there  until 
the  weather  was  settled ;  and,  besides*  we  wanted 
fresh  water  very  much. 

The  little  that  the  wind  stood  southerly  helped 
me  in  this  run,  and  we  came  In  five  days  more 
foir  with  the  island,  to  our  great  joy,  and  brought 
all  our  ships  to  an  anchor  as  near  the  watering 
place  as  Is  usual,  where  we  rode  easy  though  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  very  hard ;  and  being,  I 
say,  now  about  the  middle  of  oor  voyage,  I  shall 
break  off  my  account  here  as  of  the  first  part  of 
my  work,  and  begin  again  at  our  departure  from 
hence. 

It  is  true  we  had  got  over  much  the  greater 
run,  as  to  length  of  way,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  our  voyage  was  yet  to  come,  and  we  had 
no  inconsiderable  length  to  run  neither ;  for  as 
we  purposed  to  sail  north  the  height  of  Panama, 
in  tne  latitude  of  nine  degrees  north,  and  back 
agdn  by  Cape  Hora,  in  the  latitude,  perhaps,  of 
sixty  degrees  south,  and  that  we  were  now  In 
forty  degrees  south ;  those  three  added  to  the 
run  from  Cape  Horn  home  to  England,  made  a 
prodigious  length,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 
account,  in  which  also  the  meridian  distances  are 
not  at  all  reckoned,  though  those  also  arc  very 
great. 
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N.  B.  Only  you  must  deduct  fhm  ihif  acooont 
the  diitance  from  Lima  to  Panama,  beoaote  we 
did  not  go  up  to  Panama,  as  wa  intended  to  4o. 

By  thia  aeoonnt  we  bad  alnoit  Ibirtv  degwee 
to  run  more  than  a  diameter  of  the  mbe,  be* 
lides  our  dbtance  weat,  where  we  then  vera, 
from  the  meridian  of  England,  wbitber  we  ware 
to  go;  which,  if  eiaetly  caloolaled,  ia  abofe 
seventy  degrees,  talLe  it  li«tt  the  ithmd  af  Juan 
Pemandea.  But  to  ratam  a  little  to  our  stay  in 
this  plaoe,  for  that  belongs  to  this  part  of  my 
account,  and  of  which  I  must  make  a  few  abort 
obeervations. 

It  was  scaica  possible  to  rMtrain  Koglishmen 
after  so  long  beating  the  sea  from  going  on  shore, 
when  they  came  to  such  a  place  of  refreshment 
aa  this ;  nor  indeed  was  it  reasonable  to  restrain 
them,  considering  how  we  all  might  be  supposed 
to  stand  in  need  of  refreshment,  and  oonsioering 
that  here  was  no  length  of  ground  for  the  men 
to  wander  in,  no  liquor*  to  coma  at  to  distract 
them  with  their  excess  i  and,  which  waa  still 
more,  pp  women  to  disorder  or  debauoh  them. 
We  all  knew  their  chief  exercise  would  be  hunt- 
ing goats  for  th^  subaistenoa,  and  we  knew  also, 
that,  however  they  wanted  the  benetft  of  fresh 
nrevifion,  they  most  work  hard  to  eatch  it  ba- 
mre  they  eoiud  taste  the  sweets  of  it    Upon 
theaa  ooniiderations,  I  say,  our  sbifks  being  weH 
moored  and  riding  safo,  we  restrained  none  of 
them  except  a  due  number  to  take  earn  of  each 
ship  i  and  those  were  taken  out  by  lot,  and  then 
had  their  turn  also  to  go  on  shore  soma  days 
afterwards,  and,   in  the  meantime,  had  both 
flreah  water  and  fk^sh  meat  sent  them  imme- 
diately, and  that  in  lufllciept  quantity  to  their 
satisfaction.    As  soon  as  we  were  on  shore  and 
had  looked  about  us,  we  began  first  with  getting 
some  fresh  water,  for  we  greatly  wanted  it,  then 
carrying  a  small  cask  of  arrack  on  shore,  I  made 
a  ouaotity  of  it  be  put  into  a  whole  butt  of  water 
before  I  let  our  men  drink  a  drop ;  so  correcting 
a  little  the  chillness  of  the  water,  because  I 
knew  they  would  drink  an  immoderate  quantity 
and  endanger  their  healths.     And  the  emd  an- 
swered  my  care,  for  those  who  drank  at  the 
spring  where  they  took  in  the  water  before  I  got 
this  butt  Ailed,  and  before  the  arrack  was  put 
into  it,  fell  into  swoonlngs  and  faint  sweata,  having 
gorged  themselves  too  much  with  the  cool  wa- 
ter:  and  two  or  three  I  thought  would  have 
dleo,  but  our  surgeons  took  such  eare  of  them 
that  they  recovered. 

While  this  was  dobg  olheii  cot  down  branobes 
of  trees,  and  built  us  two  larg«  booths,  and  five 
or  six  small,  and  we  made  two  tents  with  some 
old  sails ;  and  thus  we  encamped  as  If  we  had 
been  to  take  up  our  dwelling,  and  intended  to 
people  the  island. 


At  the  same  tfana  others  «f  our  «ca  bcgnio 
look  out  for  goata.  for  you  may  bslisvs  «e  lU 
longed  for  a  Mttlafrsdi  meat.  They  weie  «  Utile 
too  hasty  at  tlMir  wofi  at  irst  I  for  flriag  tBHMf 
the  Ant  goata  they  eama  at,  when  thers  wtrv  bat 
a  fow  men  together^  they  frighted  the  erastsra, 
and  they  ran  away  iato  holes,  aad  ssMBf  Uw 
reeks  aad  phmaa  wbara  we  could  not  find  them, 
so  that  for  that  day  tbay  made  Uttle  of  ii  Ho*. 
ever.iamttag  for  aMia  fireman,  they  msde  tdrift 
to  bring  in  savantaan  goats  the  sum  day; 
whereof  wa  seal  Ave  a«  board  the  ibipi,  ud 
foasUd  with  the  rest  oq  ahora  Bat  the  ncit 
day  the  man  want  to  work  in  anathcr  nimer, 
a|id  with  batter  omdoati  for  asvebsdktnds 
enough,  aad  fire-arms  enough,  that  thej  ifvwd 
themaelvas  aa  for,  that  they  al  it  were  saneoBded 
thaaraaturaas  and  so  driving  them  eat  of  tbdr 
fastnesses  and  rotroata  they  had  ne  oernaoa  to 
shoot,  for  the  goata  ooukl  not  get  away  fron 
them,  and  thay  took  them  every  where  with 
their  hands,  exaept  aaoMof  the  M  he-geati, 
which  were  to  suriy,  thai  they  voald  itisd  tf 
bay  aad  rise  at  them,  and  would  net  bs  tikes; 
aad  these,  aa  being  aid  also,  and  u  they  tfaoeibt 
good  Aw  nothing,  thay  let  g«. 

In  short,  so  many  of  oor  asaa  weat  oa  ikn% 
aad  these  dividad  thanmalves  kito  sa  aiaay  iittie 
parties,  aad  piled  their  work  sa  hard,  sad  hid 
such  good  laek,  that  I  toU  them  It  ieekeduif 
they  had  made  a  general  massacre  ef  the  gotfs 
rather  than  a  hontfaw. 

Our  man  alao  miglit  he  said  not  to  nfroh 
themselves,  hot'  to  foaat  themselva  heiv  vith 
fresh  provisions;  fiw,  though  we  staved  hot 
thirteen  days,  yet  we  killed  three  haadiedud 
eeventy  goats^  and  our  man  who  were  ea  hotid 
were  verv  merrily  employed  I  assare  you,  kt 
thay  ndgfat  he  said  to  do  very  iittie  but  leaHiod 
itew,  and  broil  and  fry  itwm  mamiag  to  oigbt; 
it  was  indeed  an  a xoeeding  supply  to  them,  for 
they  bad  been  extremely  fitiguiKl  with  the  last 
part  of  their  voyage,  and  had  had  no  fresb  pro- 
visions for  six  weeks  before. 

This  made  them  hunt  the  goats  with  the  icon 
eagerness ;  v^  Indeed,  thov  surroooded  then  to 
dexterously,  and  followed  them  so  ahaUy,  that, 
notwithstandfaig  the  difllonltleaof  the  ndU  y^ 
the  goats  could  hardly  aver  escape  theaL  Here 
our  men  found  also  vary  good  Ash,  aad  sone  fev 
tortoises,  or  turtles,  as  the  eaamea  esU  then: 
but  they  valued  them  not,  wfaea  they  bad  locb 
plentv  of  venison.  Also  they  found  some  ntf 
good  herba  hi  the  islaad,  which  they  boiled  vith 
the  goat's  Aash,  and  whieh  made  their  broth  very 
savoury  and  eomfortablok  and  withal  very  beeliof 
and  good  agalnat  the  scurvy,  ta  which  ia  tkoR 
climates  Bngliahmen  are  vary  sniQect 

We  were  now  ooum  to  tha  month  of  Apfflt 
1715,  having  apent  almoet  eight  moat  hi  la  tbii 
trafficking  wandering  voyage  ^m  ManiDa  hither; 
and  whoever  ahall  fellow  the  same,  or  a  like 
traok,  if  ever  such  a  tUag  ahaU  happen,  wfil  do 
well  to  make  a  year  of  it,  an4  mi^  fiad  it  very 
wall  worth  whiles 

I  doubt  not  hot  thasa  are  many  aadisoevtred 
parte  of  land  to  the  weet  aad  to  the  seoCb  ibo 
of  the  first  shore  of  which  I  aMBtioaed  that  ve 
stayed  tmfikkfaig  for  little  bite  af  gold.  Aad 
though  It  is  true  that  each  a  tiafitek  as  I  bivv 


given  AD  aoeount  of  it  very  advaatageoui  in  it- 
self, wad  worth  while  to  look  lor,  etpeeiolly  after 
haviog  had  a  good  market  for  as  outward  bound 
European  cargo,  aooording  to  the  pattern  of  oun 
at  the  Phflippinea,  and  whieii,  by  the  way,  they 
need  not  oust;  I  lay,  as  this  trade  for  gold  would 
be  well  worth  while,  so  had  we  gone  the  best 
way«  and  taken  a  oowse  BMre  to  the  south  from 
Manilla,  not  going  away  B.  to  the  Ladrones,  we 
should  certainly  have  iUlen  fan  with  a  country 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  we  might  have 
found  plenty  of  spioes  as  well  as  of  gold. 

For  why  shoula  we  not  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  the  country  on  the  same  ooBtinent  and  in 
the  same  latitude  should  produee  the  same 
growth?  especially  considering  them  situated, 
as  it  may  be  ealle^  iu  the  nelgbbeurhood  of  one 
another. 

Had  we  then  proceeded  this  way,  no  question 
but  we  might  have  fixed  on  some  place  for  a  set- 
tlement, either  English  or  FVeneh;  whence  a 
correspondence  being  esublished  with  Europe, 
either  by  Cape  Horn  east,  or  the  Cape  de  Bonne 
Esperaoee  west,  as  we  had  thought  it;  they  might 
have  fbund  as  great  a  produetion  of  fhe  nutmegs 
and  the  doves,  as  at  Banda  and  Temate,  or 
have  made  those  productions  have  been  planted 
there  for  the  future,  where  no  doubt  they  would 
grow  and  thrive  as  well  as  they  do  now  in  the 
MoluceaSb 

But  we  spun  out  too  muoh  time  for  the  bud* 
ness ;  and  though  we  might,  as  above,  discover 
new  plaeei,  and  get  very  well  too,  yet  we  did 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  we  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do*  had  we  made  the  discovery  more 
our  business. 

I  cannot  doubt  alio  but  that  when  I  stood 
awav  sooth  it  was  too  late,  for  had  I  stood  into 
the  latitude  of  sixty.seven  at  first  as  I  did  after, 
wards,  I  have  good  resson  to  believe  that  those 
islands  which  we  call  the  Moluccas,  and  which 
He  so  thick,  and  for  so  great  an  extent,  go  on  yet 
farther,  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  they 
break  off  just  with  Oillota 

This  I  call  a  mistake  in  me,  namely,  that  I 
stood  away  east  from  the  Philippines  to  the  La- 
drones,  before  1  had  gene  any  length  to  the 
soutk. 

But  to  come  to  the  course  set  down  la  this 
work,  namely,  8.  £.  and  E.  from  the  said  La- 
drones,  the  plaoes  I  have  taken  notice  of,  as 
these  do  not  in  my  opinion  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable and  of  no  iwue ;  so  had  we  searched 
farther  into  them,  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
greater  things  to  be  discovered,  and  perhaps  a 
much  greater  extent  of  land  also.  For  as  I  have 
but  just  as  it  were  described  the  shell,  having 
made  no  search  after  the  kernel,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  within  the  country  there  might  be 
greater  discoveries  made,  of  inmiense  value  too ; 
for  even  as  I  observed  several  tfanes,  whenever 
we  found  auv  people  that  had  gold,  and  asked 
tbem  as  well  as  by  signs  we  could  make  them 
understand,  they  always  pointed  to  the  rivers 
and  the  Diountalns  which  lay  farther  up  the 
country,  and  which  we  never  made  any  dlsco- 
oovery  oi;  having  little  in  oar  view  but  the  get- 
ting  what  little  share  of  gold  the  poor  people 
had  about  them ;  whereas,  had  we  taken  a  pos- 
session of  the  placet  and  left  a  number  of  men 


suf&oleBt  to  support  themselves  in  making  a  far. 
ther  search,  I  oannot  doubt  but  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  that  of  which  the  inactive 
Indians  had  gotten  but  a  little. 

Nor  had  we  any  skilful  man  among  us  to  view  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  see  what  treasure  of  choice 
vegetables  might  be  there.  We  had  indeed  six 
very  good  surgeons ;  and  one  of  them,  whom  we 
took  in  among  the  Madagascar  men,  was  a  man 
of  very  great  reading  and  judgment ,  hut  he 
acknowledged  he  had  no  skill  In  Botany,  having 
pever  made  It  his  study. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  doctors  themselves, 
so  we  call  the  surgeons  at  sea,  were  so  taken  up 
in  the  traffic  for  gold,  that  they  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  anything  else.  They  did  indeed  pick 
up  some  shells,  ai^  some  strange  figured  skele- 
tons of  fishes,  and  small  beasts,  and  other  things, 
which  they  esteemed  as  rarities;  but  they  never 
went  a  simpling,  as  they  call  it,  or  to  inquire  what 
the  earth  brought  forth  that  was  rare  and  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

I  think,  likewise,  it  b  worth  observing,  how 
the  people  we  met  with,  where,  it  is  probable,  no 
ships,  much  less  European  ships,  haii  ever  been, 
and  where  they  had  never  conversed  with  enemies, 
or  with  nations  accustomed  to  steal  and  plunder, 
—I  say,  the  people  who  lived  thus  had  no  fire, 
no  rage  in  their  looks,  no  jealous  fears  of  strangers 
doing  them  harm,  and  consequently  no  desire  to 
do  harm  to  others.  They  had  bows  and  arrows, 
indeed,  but  it  was  rather  to  kill  the  deer  and 
fowls,  and  to  provide  themselves  food,  tlian  to 
offend  their  enemies,  for  they  had  none. 

Wheo,  therefore,  removing  from  thenoe,  we 
came  to  other  and  different  nations,  who  were  ra- 
venous and  mischievous,  treacherous  and  fierce, 
we  concluded  they  had  conversed  with  other  na- 
tions, either  by  going  to  tbem,  or  their  vessels 
coming  there  {  and,  toconfim  me  in  this  opinion,  I 
found  these  fierce  false  Indians  had  canoes  and 
boats,  some  of  one  kind,  and  some  of  another,  by 
which,  perhaps,  they  conversed  with  the  islands,  or 
other  nations  near  them,  and  that  they  also  received 
ships  and  vessels  from  other  nations,  by  which 
they  had  several  occasions  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  and  learnt  the  treacherous  and  cruel  part 
from  others,  which  Nature  gave  them  no  Ideas  of 
before. 

As  the  natives  of  these  places  were  tractable 
and  courteous,  so  they  would  be  made  easily 
subservient  and  assistant  to  any  European  nation 
that  would  come  to  make  settlements  among 
them,  especially  if  those  European  nations  used 
them  with  humanity  and  eourtesy ;  for  I  have 
made  it  a  general  observation  concerning  the 
natural  dispositions  of  all  the  savage  nations  that 
ever  I  met  with, — that  If  they  ore  onee  but 
really  obliged,  they  will  be  always  very  ftiithfhL 

But  it  is  oar  people,  I  mean  the  Europeans, 
breaking  folth  with  them  that  first  teaches  them 
ingratitude,  and  Inures  them  to  treat  their  new 
comers  with  breach  of  faith,  and  with  cruelty 
and  bwharity.  If  you  once  win  them  by  kind- 
ness and  doing  them  good,  I  mean  at  first,  before 
they  are  taught  to  be  rogues  bv  example,  they 
will  generally  be  honest  and  be  kind  also,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  all  the  sailors  who  have  navigated 
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those  parts  of  the  world,  that  further  south  there 
have  been  great  tracts  of  uodisoovered  land;  and 
■one  have  told  us  that  they  have  seen  them,  and 
have  called  them  by  such  and  such  names  s  as 
particularly  the  Isles  of  Solomon,  of  which,  yet, 
we  can  hear  of  nobody  that  ever  went  on  shore 
on  them,  or  that  could  give  any  account  of  them, 
except  such  as  are  romantic»  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

But  what  has  b«en  the  reason  why  we  have 
hitherto  had  nothine  but  guesses  made  at  those 
things,  and  that  sll  that  has  been  said  of  such 
lands  has  been  imperfect  ?  The  reason,  if  I  mav 
speak  my  opinion,  has  been,  because  it  is  such 
a  prodigious  run  from  the  coast  of  America  to 
the  islimds  of  the  Ladrones;  tliat  few  people 
who  have  performed  it  never  durst  venture  to  go 
out  of  the  way  of  the  trade  winds,  lest  they 
should  not  be  able  to  subsist  for  want  of  water 
and  provisions;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  voyage  from  the  coast  of  America 
only. 

Whereas,  to  go  the  way  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  had  we  seen  a  necessity,  and  that  there  was 
no  land  to  be  seen  sooth  of  the  tropic,  for  a  sup* 
ply  of  provisions  and  fresh  water,  it  was  evident 
we  could  have  gone  back  again  from  one  l^*ee 
to  another,  and  have  been  constantly  supplied ; 
and  this  makes  it  certain  also,  that  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  undertaken  by  a  ship  going  from  the 
east,  I  mean  the  coast  of  America,  to  the  west ; 
but  from  the  west,  rix.,  the  Spioe  Islands  to 
America  west,  it  may  be  adventured  with  ease, 
as  you  see. 

It  is  true  that  William  Ckirnelius  Van  Schouton 
and  Francis  Le  Mair,  who  first  found  the  passage 
into  the  South  Sea  by  Cape  Horn,  and  not  to 
pau  the  straits  of  MageUan,— I  say  they  did 
keep  to  the  southward  of  the  tropic,  and  pass, 
in  part,  the  same  way  I  have  given  here  an 
account  of,  as  by  their  journals,  which  I  have 
by  me  at  this  time,  is  apparent 

And  it  is  as  true,  also,  that  they  did  meet  with 
many  iilands  and  unknown  shores  In  those  sees, 
where  they  got  refreshment,  especially  fresh 
water.  Perhaps  some  of  the  places  were  the 
same  I  have  described  in  this  Yoyage ;  but  why 
they  never  pursued  that  discovery,  or  marked 
those  islands  and  places  they  got  refreshments  at, 
so  that  others,  in  quest  of  business,  might  have 
touched  at  them,  and  have  received  the  like  be- 
nefit, that  I  can  give  no  account  of. 

I  cannot  help  beina  of  opinion,  let  our  map- 
mskers  place  tnem  where  they  wOl,  that  those 
islands  where  we  so  successfully  fished  for  oysters, 
or  rather  for  pearl,  are  the  same  which  the  an* 
cient  Geographers  have  called  Solomon's  Islands; 
and  though  they  are  so  far  south,  the  riches  of 
them  may  not  be  the  less,  nor  are  they  more  out 
of  the  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  directly  in 
the  track  which  our  navi|^toi«  would  take,  if 
they  thought  fit  either  to  go  or  come  between 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  seeing  they  that 
come  ^x>ut  Cape  Horn  seldom  go  less  south  than 
the  latitude  of  siaty.three  to  sixty-four  degrees ; 
and  these  islands,  as  I  tiave  said,  lie  in  the  lati- 
tude of  forty  to  forty-eight  south,  and  extend 
themselves  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 

Without  doubt,  those  islands  would  make  a 


very  noble  settlement,  in  order  to  vietaal  sod  re. 
lieve  the  European  merchants  in  so  Uog  a  mo 
as  they  have  to  make ;  and  when  thb  trade  esne 
to  be  more  frequeated,  the  caUing  of  thoiesh^ 
there  would  enrich  the  Islands,  as  the  Bogiiih  at 
St  Helena  are  enriched  by  the  refrssluog  which 
the  East  India  ships  find  that  meet  then. 

But  to  return  to  our  present  situstioB  it  St 
Juan  Fernando.  The  refreshment  wUeh  osr 
men  found  here  greatly  encouraged  and  rtvifed 
them,  and  the  brotfaa  and  stevings  vbiob  ve 
made  of  the  goats*  flesh  which  we  killed  there, 
than'which  nothing  could  be  wholeiomer,  reitored 
all  our  sick  men ;  so  that  we  lost  but  two  meo 
in  our  whole  passage  from  the  East  IndieibSBd  had 
lost  but  eight  men  in  our  whole  vojsge  fron 
England,  except  I  should  reckon  those  five  men 
and  a  boy  to  be  lost  who  ran  away  from  ofiathc 
country  among  the  Indians*  as  I  hare  slieidy 
related. 

I  should  «have  added,  that  we  csreened  isd 
cleaned  our  ships  here,  and  put  ourselvef  ioto  a 
posture  for  whatever  adventures  might  hsppes; 
for,  as  I  resolved  upon  a  trading  voyage  apoothe 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  a  emiwig  voyage 
also,  as  it  might  happen,  so  I  resolved  sko  topot 
our  ships  into  a  oonditipn  for  both,  u  coomb 
should  present. 

Our  men  were  nimble,  at  this  woik  espedailf . 
having  been  so  well  refreshed  and  heartned  op 
by  their  extraordinanr  supply  of  fresh  meelSkOd 
the  additions  of  good  brptlu  and  soupe,  «hicfa 
they  fed  on  every  day  in  the  iilaod,  iiid  Kitfa 
which  they  were  supplied  without  any  masoerof 
limitation  all  the  while  they  were  at  work. 

This,  I  say,  bemg  their  case,  they  got  the  Mir 
dogascar  ship  hauled  down,  and  her  botten 
washed  and  tallowed,  and  she  was  as  dean  is 
when  she  first  came  oflT  the  stocks,  in  five  dayi' 
time,  and  she  was  rigged  and  all  set  to  i%hts,aad 
fit  for  sailing  in  two  more. 

The  great  ship  was  not  so  soon  fitted,  dot  ns 
I  in  so  much  haste,  for  I  hada design iamyhesd 
which  I  had  not  yet  conmunioated  to  aavhodr, 
and  that  was  to  send  the  Madagascsr  ship  a- 
cruising,  as  soon  as  she  was  fitted  op.  Aecord> 
ingly,  I  say,  the  filth  day  she  was  resdy,  and  I 
managed  it  so  that  the  captain  of  the  Msda^u* 
car  shipk  openly  before  aU  the  men,  made  the 
motion,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  pngect,aDd 
desired  I  would  let  him  go  and  try  hia  foituscas 
he  called  it. 

I  seemed  loth  at  first,  but  he  added  to  his  ho- 
portunity  that  he  and  all  his  crew  were  williojr. 
If  they  made  any  purchase,  it  should  b«  dividei 
among  all  the  crews  in  shares,  according  as  they 
were  shipped ;  that  if  it  was  the  proviiioas  the 
captain  should  buy  it  at  half  pice,  for  the  use  o< 
the  whole,  and  the  money  to  be  shared. 

Well,  upon  hearing  his  proposals,  vrfaidi  ven 
esteemed  very  just,  and  the  men  all  agreeiiigi  j 
seemed  to  consent,  and  so  he  had  my  orden  and 
instructions,  and  leave  to  be  out  twelve  days  en 
his  cruise,  and  away  he  went.  His  Aip  was  ao 
excellent  sailer,  as  has  been  said,  and  being  ^ 
a  very  dean  ship,  I  thought  he  might  speak  ^th 
anythiug,  or  get  away  from  anythiug,  ifhe  pleased. 
By  the  way,  I  ordered  ham  to  put  oat  nooe  hot 
French  colours. 

He  cruised  a  week  without  seeing  a  aafl,  »i»^ 
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stood  in  quite  to  the  SpasUh  ihore  in  one  place, 
but  thai  lie  was  wrong  m ;  the  eighth  day,  giving 
ov«r  all  espeetationt.  he  itood  off  again  to  sea, 
and  the  next  morning,  he  apied  a  nil,  which  was 
a  large  Spaaieh  ahip,  and  THiIch  leemed  to  ataod 
down  directiy  npon  Um,  wliieh  a  little  checked 
hia  forwardncM ;  however,  he  kept  on  his  course, 
when  the  Spaidard  seeing  him  plainer  than,  it 
seems,  he  had  done  al  first,  taoked,  and  crowding 
all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  stood  in  for  the  shore. 
The  SpaiUard  was  a  good  sailer,  but  our  ship 
plainly  gidned  upon  her,  and  in  the  evening  came 
almost  up  with  lier;  when  he  saw  the  Und, 
though  aft  a  great  distanoe,  and  he  was  h>th  to  be 
leen  chashig  her  from  the  shore.  However,  he 
followed,  and  night  oondng  on,  the  Spaniard 
changed  bis  ooune,  thfaiklng  to  get  away ;  'but, 
as  the  moon  was  Just  risfaig,  our  men,  who  re^ 
solved  to  keep  her  in  lighi  if  possible,  perceived 
her,  and  stretched  after  her  with  all  the  canvas 
tbcf  could  lay  on. 

This  chase  held  tiU  abont  midnight,  when  our 
ahip  coming  up  with  tier,  took  her,  after  a  little 
dispute.  They  pretended  at  first  to  have  nothing 
on  board  but  tnnber,  which  they  were  carryfaig, 
as  they  said,  to  some  port,  for  the  traQding  of 
ships ;  but  our  men  had  the  secret  to  make  the 
Spaniards  confess  their  treasure,  if  they  had  any; 
so  that  after  some  hard  words  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  he  confessed  he  had  some  money  on 
board,  which,  on  our  men's  promise  of  good  usa^, 
he  afterwards  very  honcolly  delivered,  and  which 
might  amount  to  about  sixteen  thousand  pieces 
of  eight 

But  he  had  what  we  were  very  glad  of  besides, 
via.,  about  two  hundred  great  jars  of  very  good 
wheat  floor,  a  large  ouantity  of  oil,  and  some 
casks  of  sweatmeafta,  m  which  was  to  us  very 
goodpifte. 

But  now  our  dilBoulty  wai^  what  we  should  do 
with  the  ship,  and  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  this 
was  so  real  a  difflcnlty,  that  I  began  often  to  wish 
he  had  not  taken  her,  lest  her  being  let  go,  she 
should  alarm  the  country,  or  if  detained,  discover 
US  all. 

It  was  not  above  one  day  beyond  his  orders 
that  we  had  the  pleaure  of  SMfaig  him  come  into 
the  road  with  his  prixe  hi  tow,  and  the  flour 
and  oil  was  a  yery  good  booty  to  us;  but  upon 
second  and  better  thoughts,  we  brought  the  Spa- 
ntards  to  a  feir  treaty,  and  which  was  more  diflU 
cult,  brought  all  our  men  to  consent  to  it.  The 
case  b  this,  knowing  what  I  proposed  myself  to 
do,  namely,  to  trade  all  the  way  up  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  to  pass  for  French  shins,  I  knew  the 
taking  this  Spanish  ship  would  betray  us  all, 
unless  I  resolved  to  sink  the  ship,  and  murder 
all  the  men ;  so  I  came  to  this  resolution,  namely, 
to  talk  with  the  Spanish  captain,  and  make  terms 
with  Mm,  which  I  soon  made  him  very  glad  of. 

First  I  pretended  to  be  very  angry  with  the 
captain  of  the  Madagascar  ship,  and  to  have  put 
him  under  confinement  for  having  made  a  prise 
of  hia  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects,  we  being 
SQl^eets  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  in  perfect 
peace  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

Then  I  told  him  that  I  would  restore  hfan  his 
ship  and  all  his  monev,  and  as  to  his  flour  and 
oH,  which  the  men  had  fallen  greedily  upon,  hav- 
ing a  want  of  it,  I  would  pay  him  the  full  value 


In  money  for  H  all,  and  for  any  other  loss  he  bad 
sustained,  only  that  I  would  oblige  him  to  lie  in 
the  road  where  we  were,  till  wu  returned  from 
our  voyage  to  Lima,  whither  we  were  going  to 
trade,  for  which  lying  I  also  agreed  to  pay  him 
demurrage  for  his  ship,  after  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  per  month,  and  if  1  re- 
turned not  hi  four  months,  he  was  to  be  at  bis 
liberty  to  go. 

The  oaptain.  who  thought  himself  a  prisoner 
and  undone,  you  may  be  sure,  would  embrace  this 
offer ;  and  so  we  secured  his  ship  till  our  return, 
and  there  we  found  him  very  honestly  at  an  an- 
chor, of  which,  in  Ita  place. 

We  were  now,  as  I  nave  said,  much  about  the 
middle  of  our  voyage  (at  least  as  I  had  intended 
itX  and  having  stored  ourselves  with  everything 
the  place  afforded,  we  got  ready  to  proceed,  for 
we  had,  as  It  were,  dwelt  here  near  a  fort- 
night 

By  tUs  time  the  weather  was  good  again,  and 
we  stood  away  to  the  S.  E.  for  the  port  of  Bal- 
divla,  as  above,  and  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  in  twelve  days'  sail. 

I  was  now  to  change  fecea  again,  and  Captain 
Merlotte  appeared  as  captain,  all  things  being 
transacted  in  Us  name,  and  French  captains  were 
put  into  the  brigantine,  and  into  the  Madagascar 
ship  also.  The  first  thing  the  captain  did,  was 
to  send  a  civil  message  to  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor, to  acquaint  him,  that  being  come  into  those 
seas  as  friends,  under  his  most  Christian  Majesty*!B 
commission,  and  with  the  king  of  Spain's  per- 
mission,  we  desired  to  be  treatml  as  allies,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  take  water  and  wood,  and  to  buy 
such  refreshments  as  we  wanted,  for  which  we 
would  pay  ready  monev ;  also  we  cairied  FVench 
oolours,  but  took  not  the  least  notice  of  our  in- 
tention to  trade  with  them. 

We  received  a  very  dvil  answer  from  the  go- 
vernor, vix.,  that  being  the  kfaig  of  France's  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  were  in  alliance  with  us,  we 
were  very  welcome  to  wood  and  water,  and  any 
provisions  the  place  would  afford ;  and  that  our 
persons  should  be  safe,  and  in  perfect  liberty  to 
go  on  shore,  but  that  he  could  not  allow  any  of 
our  men  to  lie  on  shore,  it  being  his  express 
orders  that  he  should  not  permit  any  nation,  not 
actually  in  commission  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  come  on  shore  and  stay  there,  no,  not  one 
night ;  and  that  this  was  done  to  prevent  dis- 
oiders. 

We  answered,  that  we  were  content  with  that 
order,  seeing  we  did  not  desire  our  men  should 
go  on  shore  to  stay  there,  we  not  being  able  to 
answer  for  any  misbehaviour,  which  was  frequent 
among  seamen. 

Whfle  we  continued  here,  several  Spaniards 
came  on  board  and  visited  us,  and  we  often  went 
on  shore  on  the  same  pretence ;  but  our  super, 
cargo,  who  understood  his  business  too  well  not 
to  make  use  of  the  occasion,  presently  let  the 
Spaniards  see  that  he  had  a  large  cargo  of  goods 
to  dispose  of.  They  as  freely  took  the  hint,  and 
let  him  know  that  they  had  money  enough  to  pay 
for  whatever  they  bought  So  they  fell  to  work, 
and  they  bought  East  India  and  China  silks, 
Japan  ware,  China  ware,  spice,  and  something  o. 
everything  we  had.  We  knew  we  should  not 
sell  aU  our  eargo  here,  nor  any  extraordinary 
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quantity ;  but  we  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  ttiat 
what  we  did  sell  here  we  should  leH  for  one  hun- 
dred poundf  per  cent  extraordinary;  Imean, 
more  than  we  ihould  leU  for  at  Lima,  or  any  otbar 
port  on  that  lide,  and  lo  we  did ;  for  here  we 
Mid  a  bottle  of  arraclL  for  four  pieeee  of  eight; 
a  pound  of  cloves  for  five  pieces  of  eight,  and  a 
pound  of  nutmegs  for  six  pieces  of  eight ;  and  the 
like  of  other  things. 

They  would  gladly  have  purchased  some  En- 
ropean  goods,  and  especially  English  oloth  and 
baise,  but  as  we  had,  indeed,  very  few  sneb  things 
left,  so  we  were  not  willing  they  should  see  thens, 
that  they  might  not  have  any  suspicion  of  our 
being  EngUshmen,  and  English  ships,  which 
would  soon  have  put  an  end  to  all  our  commeree. 

While  we  lay  here  trafficking  with  the  Spa. 
niards,  I  set  some  of  my  men  to  work,  to  converse 
among  the  native  Chilians  or  Indians,  as  we  call 
them,  of  the  country,  and  several  things  they 
learned  of  them  according  to  the'lnstnictions 
which  I  gave  tbem>  For  example  i  first,  I  ua« 
derstood  by  them  that  the  country  people,  who 
do  not  live  among  the  Spaniards*  have  a  mortal 
aversion  to  them ;  that  it  is  riveted  in  their 
minds  by  traditioo,  from  fother  to  am,  wear 
since  the  wars  whicdi  had  formeriy  been  amos^i^ 
them,  and  that  though  they  did  not  now  canr 
on  those  war%  yet  the  animosity  remained, 
the  pride  and  cruel  and  haughty  temper  of  tlie 
Spaniards  was  such  still  to  those  d  the  country 
people  who  come  under  their  government  as 
makes  that  aversion  continually  iacreaae.  They 
let  us  know,  that  If  any  nation  in  the  world 
would  but  come  in  and  assist  them  a^inst  the 
Spaniarth,  and  support  them  hi  their  rising 
against  them,  they  would  soon  rid  their  hands  of 
the  whole  uatlon.  This  was  to  the  purpose 
eiactly,  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

I  then  ordered  particular  inquiry  to  be  made 
whether  the  mountains  of  Andes  Twhich  are 
indeed  prodigious  to  look  at,  and  so  Rightful  for 
their  height,  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
without  some  horror)  were  in  any  places  poss^ 
ble  ?  what  country  there  was  bevond  them  ?  and 
whether  any  of  their  people  had  gooe  over  and 
knew  the  passage  7 

The  Indians  concurred  with  the  Spaniards  in 
this  (for  our  men  enquired  ef  both),  that  though 
the  Andes  were  to  be  supposed.  Indeed,  to  be 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  and  that, 
generaJi}'  speaking,  they  were  impassable,  yet 
that  there  had  been  passages  found  by  the  vales 
among  tlie  mountains;  where,  with  fetching 
several  compasses  and  windings»  partly  on  the 
hills  and  partly  in  the  valleys,  men  went  with  a 
great  deal  of  ease  and  safety,  quite  through  or 
over,  call  it  u  we  will,  to  the  other  called  the 
cast  side,  and  as  often  returned  again. 

Some  of  the  more  knowing  Indians  or  ChU 
lians  went  further  than  tliis,  and  when  our  men 
enquired  after  the  manner,  situation,  and  pro- 
duce  of  the  country  on  the  otlmr  slde^  they  told 
them  that  when  they  passed  the  mountains  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  they  went  chiefly  to 
fetch  cattle  and  kill  deer,  of  which  tliere  were 
great  numbers  in  that  part  of  the  land :  but  that 
when  they  went  from  Si  Jago,  they  turned  away 
north  some  leagnea,  when  they  came  to  a  town 
called  St  Anthonio  de  Ice  Vejoai  or  the  town  of 


St  Anthony  and  the  eld  men.  Thst  tfam 
was  a  groat  river  at  that  city,  from  wbsnes  thej 
found  means  ta  go  down  to  the  Bio  ds  la  PIsts, 
and  80  to  the  Bnenae  Ayres ;  and  thst  tk^  frs- 
queatly  oanied  thither  great  sums  of  noaey  is 
Chilian  gold*  and  brought  Iwek  Europesa  goodi 
from  thace. 

I  had  all  I  wanted  nosr,  and  beds  ay  aiea  mj 
no  moro  to  them  of  that,  oalvteU  tkm  thstttny 
would  come  back,  and  would  travel  s  little  thit 
way  to  see  the  country.  The  pcepls  sppeind 
very  well  pleased  with  that,  assuriog  them,  thit 
if  they  would  do  ao  Ihey  should  fed  some,  u 
well  Spaniards  as  GhiUans,  who  would  bs  goida 
to  them  through  the  hills ;  also  assoriDg  then 
that  they  would  find  the  hiUs  very  prsebeaUt, 
and  the  people  as  they  went  aloag  very  mAj  to 
assist  and  fbmish  them  with  whatever Ihejr  femd 
they  wanted,  especially  if  they  osme  ts  ksov 
that  they  wero  nM  SpaaiaTdai  or  that  they  wooU 
protect  them  from  tne  Spaniards,  wliioh  eosid 
be  the  meet  agreeable  thing  to  thsm  is  the 
worfd ;  for  it  seona  many  of  the  ostism  of  tie 
Chilians  had  been  driven  to  live  in  tbs  hflli^  ind 
some  even  bmrond  them,  to  avoid  the  cradtjr 
and  tyranny  or  the  Spaniaidsb  espedsily  is  ihi 
begbmiog  of  their  planting  In  that  eaaatrjr. 

The  next  faiqutry  1  ordered  thsm  to  mki 
waa,  whether  it  waa  poesihie  to  pas  those  UBi 
with  hones  or  mules,  or  any  kind  of  esrriagw? 
and  they  assured  theas  thi^  nrigfat  Irsvsl  eitb 
mules,  and  even  with  hersee  alsoi  bat  rstker 
with  mules ;  but  as  to  carriages,  sooh  ss  esito 
or  wanons,  they  allowed,  that  was  not  pncti* 
caUcu  They  assured  ua  thai  some  ef  those  mys 
through  the  hilla  wtra  much  freqocotod;  asd 
that  then  wero  towna,  or  viUages  itther,  of 
people,  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  bstweatbi 
said  hills ;  some  of  which  villages  won  ntj 
lam,  and  the  aeil  verr  rich  and  fruitfol,  basrios 
sttflelent  provishwa  fsr  the  iahabHsaii^  «h) 
wero  very  numerous.  Theytdd  nstbepsopk 
wero  DOt  much  faidlaed  to  Uve  in  tmm  u  tlK 
Spaniards  do,  but  that  thev  Kved  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country  as  they  were  guided  Vf 
the  goodness  of  the  land ;  that  (hey  vM  yo? 
securo  and  unguarded,  never  offering  say  ^wj 
to  one  another,  nor  fearing  iiutxry  frma  asy  but 
the  Spaniards^ 

I  caused  these  bquiries  to  be  made  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  caution,  so  that  the  Spt* 
niards  had  not  the  leaat  auspidon  of  onrdesigD; 
and  thuSk  having  finbhedour  traffic  snd  tikoitB 
water  and  provisions,  we  sailed  tnm  Bakfana, 
having  settled  a  little  corrospondence  there  wub 
two  Spaniarda,  who  were  very  fSuthfoI  to  ui.iBd 

with  two  Chilian  Indians,  whom  we  had  mi 
particular  manner  engaged,  and  who,  to  mu« 
sure  ot  we  took  along  with  us ;  and  haviog  ipeot 
about  thirteen  days  here,  and  taken  the  vsloe  or 
about  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight  hi  dver  or 
goM.  but  most  of  it  m  gold,  we  sot  isfl. 

Our  next  port  was  the  ^  of  the  <>>i^]?' 
Here,  havhig  two  or  three  men  on  bosrd  no 
wero  well  eoquaioted  with  the  0MSt,ve  rtf 
boldly  into  the  bay,  and  came  toaa  sachor  in  tJic 
bight  or  mtie  bay,  under  the  island  Qairi(|iuiia, 
and  from  thence  we  sent  oar  boat,  with  ntm 
mariners  to  row  and  a  French  coxswsio,  mtb  a 
letter  to  the  Spanish  Qovemer  fron  Ca}rtaa 
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Merlotte.  Our  pretence  was  alwayi  the  lame 
as  before :  that  we  bad  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty's oommisiion,  &€.»  and  that  we  desired 
liberty  to  wood  and  water  and  to  buy  provisioiiSk 
having  been  a  very  long  voyage,  and  the  like. 

Under  those  preteaoee  we  lay  here  about  ten 
days,  and  drove  a  very  considerable  trade  for 
such  goods  as  we  were  sure  they  wanted ',  and 
having  taken  about  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
pieces  of  eight,  we  set  sail  for  the  port  or  river 
that  goes  op  te  St  Jago,  where  we  expeoted  • 
very  good  market,  being  distant  from  the  Con- 
ception about  siaty-five  leagues. 

St  Jogo  is  tho  capital  city  of  Chili,  and  stends 
twelve  leagues  within  the  land.  There  are  two 
ports,  which  are  made  use  of  te  carry  on  the 
traffic  of  this  place*  via.,  R.  de  Ropocalmo  and 
Port  de  Valparaiso.  We  were  bound  to  the  last, 
as  being  the  only  port  for  ships  of  burden,  and 
where  there  is  security  from  bad  weather. 

We  fpund  means  here  without  going  up  to  the 
city  of  St  Jago  to  have  merchants  enough  to 
come  down  to  us ;  for  thb  being  n  very  rich  city, 
and  full  of  money,  we  found  all  our  valuable  silks 
of  China,  our  atla^s,  China  damasks,  satins,  &c., 
were  very  much  valued  and  very  much  wanted, 
and  no  price  was  too  high  for  us  to  ask  for  them ; 
for,  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  ladies,  who,  for  pride, 
do  not  come  behind  any  in  the  world,  whatever 
they  do  for  beauty,  were  so  eager  for  those  fine 
things,  that  almost  any  reasonable  quantity  might 
have  been  sold  there ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  had 
an  unreasonable  quantity,  and,  therefore,  as  we 
had  other  markete  to  go  to,  we  did  not  let  them 
know  what  a  great  atock  of  goods  we  had,  but 
took  care  they  had  something  of  everything  they 
wanted.  We  likewise  found  our  spices  an  ex« 
cclleot  commodity  in  those  parts,  and  sold  for  a 
monstrous  profit  too,  as,  indeed,  eveiything  else 
did  also,  as  above. 

We  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  here  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pieces  of 
eight,  in  all  sorts  of  China  and  East  India  goods, 
for  still,  though  we  had  some  of  tlie  English 
cargo  loose,  we  let  none  of  it  be  seen.  We 
took  most  of  the  money  in  gold  uncoined,  which 
they  get  out  of  the  mountains  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  hereafter. 

Our  next  trading  port  was  Coquimbo,  a  small 
town»  but  a  good  port  Here  we  went  in  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  unon  the  same  footing 
of  being  French,  were  well  received,  traded  un- 
derhand with  the  Spanish  merchants,  and  got 
letters  to  some  other  merchants  at  Ouasco,  a 
port  in  a  little  bay  about  fifteen  leagues  north 
from  Coquimbo. 

From  hence  to  the  port  of  Copiapo  is  twenty- 
five  leagues.  Here  we  found  a  very  good  port, 
though  no  trading  town  or  city,  but  the  country 
being  well  inhabited,  we  found  means  to  ae» 
quaint  some  of  the  principal  Spaniards  in  the 
country  of  what  we  were,  and  (with  which  they 
were  pleased  well  enough,)  that  they  might 
trade  with  us  for  such  things,  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  gave  double  price  for  to  the 
merchants  who  came  fipom  Lima  and  other 
places.  This  brought  them  to  us  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  though  they  bought  for  their  own 
use,  not  for  sale,  yet  they  came  furnished  with 


orders,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  famflies  to- 
gether, and  being  generally  rich,  would  frequently 
lay  out  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  a  man,  so  that  we  bad  a  most  excellent 
market  here,  and  took  above  thirty  thousand 
nieces  of  eight ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  it, 
for  they  stilT  paid  all  in  gold. 

Here  we  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  quantity 
of  good  fiour,  or  wheat  meal,  of  very  good  Eu- 
ropean wheat ;  that  is  to  say  of  that  sort  of 
wheat,  and  withal  bad  good  buiscuit  baked  on 
shore;  so  that  now  we  got  a  large  recruit  of 
bread,  and  our  men  began  to  make  puddings,  and 
lived  very  comfortably;  likewise  we  got  good 
sugar  at  the  Ingenioes  or  sugar  mills,  of  wnich 
there  were  several  here,  and  the  further  north  we 
went  their  number  increased,  for  we  were  now  in 
the  latitude  of  twenty-eight  degrees  two  minutes 
south. 

We  had  but  one  port  now  of  any  consequence 
that  we  intended  to  touch  at  till  we  came  to  the 
main  place  we  aimed  at,  which  was  Lima,  and 
this  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  thither,  ( 1 
mean  Porto  Rica,  or  Arica,}  this  was  in  the  lati- 
tude of  eighteen  degrees,  or  thereabouts.  They 
were  ver^  shy  of  us  here,  as  having  been  much 
upon  their  guard  for  some  years  past,  for  fear  of 
buccaneers  and  English  privateers;  but  when 
they  understood  we  were  French,  and  our  French 
captain  sent  two  recommendations  to  them  from 
a  merchant  at  St  Jago,  they  were  then  very  well 
satisfied,  and  we  had  full  freedom  of  commerce 
here  also. 

From  hence  we  came  to  the  height  of  Umu, 
the  capital  port  if  not  the  capital  city  of  Peru, 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutea.  Had  we  made  the  least  pretence  of  trading 
here,  we  should  at  least  have  had  aoldieis  put  on 
board  our  ships,  to  have  prevented  it,  and  the 
people  would  have  been  forbidden  to  trade  with 
us,  upon  pain  of  death ;  but  Ca[^tain  Mtrlotte 
having  brought  letters  to  a  principal  merchant 
of  Lima,  he  instructed  him  how  to  manage  him- 
self at  his  first  coming  into  the  port,  which  was 
to  ride  without  the  town  of  Callao,  out  of  the 
command  of  the  puntals  or  castles  there,  and  not 
to  come  any  nearer  upon  what  occasion  soever, 
and  then  to  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

Upon  this  the  merchant  applied  himself  to  the 
governor  for  leave  to  go  on  Doard  the  French 
ship  at  Callao.  The  governor  understood  him,  an4 
would  not  grant  it  by  any  means.  The  reason 
was,  because  there  had  been  such  a  geperai  com- 
plaint by  the  merchants  from  Carthagena,  Porto 
Bello,  and  other  places,  of  the  great  trade  car- 
ried on  here  with  French  ships  from  Europe,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  merchants,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  the  trade  of  the  galleons,  that  tho  Governor 
or  Viceroy  of  Peru  had  lorbidden  the  French 
ships  landing  any  ^oods. 

Now,  though  this  made  our  trafilo  impractica- 
ble at  lama  itself,  yet  it  did  by  no  means  hinder 
the  merchanto  trading  with  us  under  cover,  &c., 
but  especially  when  they  came  to  understand  that 
we  were  not  laden  from  Europe,  with  baize,  long 
ells,  druggets,  broadcloth,  serges,  stufis,  stock- 
ings,  hats,  and  such  like  woollen  manufactures  ol 
France,  England,  &c.,  but  that  our  cargo  WM 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Manilla  ships  at  Acer 
1  pulco,  and  that  we  were  laden  with  GaIicos»  mua* 


liiu,  fine-wrought  China  sQks»  daniaski»  Japan 
ware,  China  ware,  spices,  &e..  there  was  then  no 
withholding  them ;  bat  they  came  on  boanl  ns 
in  the  night  with  canoes,  and  staying  all  day, 
went  on  shore  again  in  the  night,  canning  their 
goods  to  different  places  where  they^  knew  they 
could  convey  them  on  shore  without  difficulty. 

In  this  manner  we  traded  pubiidy  enough,  not 
much  unlike  the  manner  of  our  trade  at  the 
Manillas ;  and  here  we  eSectuaUr  cleared  our. 
selves  of  our  whole  cargo,  as  well  English  goods 
as  Indian,  to  an  immense  sum.  Here  our  men, 
officers  as  well  as  seamen,  sold  their  fine  pearl, 
particularly  one  large  parcel  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  very  fine  peans,  hot  of 
difTercot  sizes,  which  a  priest  bonght,  as  we  were 
told,  to  dress  up  the  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  one  of  their  churehesi 

In  a  word,  we  came  to  a  balance  here,  for  we 
sold  everything  we  had  the  least  intention  to  part 
with.  The  chief  things  we  kept  in  reserve  were 
some  bales  of  English  goods,  also  the  remainder 
of  our  beads  and  bugm,  toys,  iron- work,  knives, 
scissars,  hatchets,  needles,  pins,  glass  ware^  and 
such  things  as  we  knew  the  Spaniards  did  not 
regard,  and  which  might  be  useful  in  our  further 
designs,  of  which  my  head  was  still  very  fuU. 
Those,  1  say,  we  kept  still. 

Here,  likewise,  we  soM  our  brigantine,  whksh, 
though  an  excellent  sea  boat,  as  may  well  be 
supposed  considering  the  long  voyage  we  had 
maoe  in  her,  was  yet  so  worm-eaten  in  her  hot. 
tom,  that  uidess  we  had  new  sheathed  her,  and 
perhaps  shifted  most  of  her  planks  too,  which 
would  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  she 
was  by  no  means  fit  to  have  gone  any  Airther,  at 
least,  not  so  long  a  run  as  we  had  now  to  make, 
vis.,  round  the  whole  southern  part  of  America, 
and  where  we  should  find  no  port  to  put  in  at 
( 1  mean  where  we  should  ha^'e  been  able  to  have 
got  anything  done  for  the  repair  of  a  shipX  till 
we  had  come  home  to  England. 

It  was  proposed  here  to  have  gone  to  the  Go- 
veroor  or  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  have  obtafaied 
his  license  or  pass  to  have  traversed  the  isthmus 
of  America,  fit>m  Port  Maria  to  the  river  of  Da> 
rien ;  this  we  could  easily  have  obtained  under 
the  character  that  we  then  bore,  vis.,  of  having 
the  King  of  France*s  commission,  and  had  we 
been  really  all  French,  I  believe  I  should  have 
done  It ;  but  as  we  were  so  many  Englishmen, 
and  as  such  were  then  at  open  war  with  Spain, 
1  did  not  think  it  a  safe  adventure,  I  mean  not  a 
rational  adventure,  especially  considering  what 
a  considerable  treasure  we  had  with  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  were  now  a  strong  body  of 
able  seamen,  and  had  two  stout  ships  under  ns, 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  toll  or 
the  danger  of  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  after 
which  we  should  be  in  a  very  good  condition  to 
make  the  rest  of  our  voyage  to  England; 
whereas,  if  we  travelled  over  the  Isthmus  of 
America,  we  should  be  all  like  a  company  of  free- 
bootera  and  buccaneers,  loose  and  unshipped,  and 
should  perhaps  run  some  one  way  and  someano. 
ther,  ainong  the  logwood  euttera  at  the  bay  of 
Campeichy,  and  other  places,  to  spet  passage,  some 
to  Jamaica  and  some  to  New  Englind ;  and,  which 
was  worse  than  all,  should  be  exposed  to  a  thou. 
sand  dangera  on  account  of  the  treasura  we  had 
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with  us,  perhaps  even  to  that  ef  monleriBi  ad 
robbing  one  another ;  an4  as  Captsfa  Moiotti 
said,  who  was  rsally  a  FrenchoMB,  it  m»  aadi 
mora  eliriUe  for  us,  aa  French,  or  if  wt  hadbfco 
sudi,  to  have  gone  up  to  Aospuloo,  sad  tkat  to 
sell  our  ships,  and  get  Uoense  to  trsvd  to  Uam, 
and  then  to  have  got  the  viceroyli  aoioi  to 
have  come  to  Europe  in  thagsBeoas;  botM  ve 
were  so  many  Englishmen  it  was  iaiprm^oble; 
our  seamen  also  being  ProtestaBls,siidiu«i. 
men  generally  are,  and  boki  mad  Wtov^tb^ 
would  never  nave  carried  on  a  diaaise  both  ^ 
their  nation  and  of  their  rdigwn  nr  lo  los;  a 
time  aa  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  for 
such  a  journey  and  voyage. 

But,  besides  aU  these  difBcultieib  I  had  other 
projects  in  my  bead,  which  nude  ma  agalDst  iD 
the  propoeals  of  passing  by  land  to  the  North 
Sea :  otherwise,  had  I  resolved  it,  I  iboald  not 
have  much  ooncerned  aayself  about  obtaiouig  i 
license  from  the  Spaniards  $  ibr,  as  ae  were  i 
suffideot  number  of  men  to  have  foresdenrwiy. 
we  should  not  much  have  stood  upon  thdrgiriBf 
us  leave  or  not  giving  ua  kai%e  to  ga 

But,  as  I  have  said,  my  views  laysaotkcriaj, 
and  my  head  had  been  long  workiK  apoa  the 
discourse  my  men  had  had  with  tbe^sniardiit 
Baldivia.  I  freouently  talked  wUli  the  tvo 
Chilian  Indiana  which  1  had  on  board,  who  ipokc 
Spanish  pretty  well,  and  whom  we  bad  tasgittto 
speak  a  tittle  Ei^liah. 

I  bad  taken  can  thai  they  should  bare  iB  the 
good  usage  imaginable  on  boant  1  had  gim 
them  eadb  a  very  good  ault  of  dothai,  nadc  br 
our  tailor,  but  after  their  own  manner,  with  an 
of  them  a  baise  cloak ;  and  hadgivea  tben  bits. 
shoes,  stockings,  and  eveiythiag  they  doirtd. 
and  they  were  niii^ty  well  pleased;  and Italkid 
very  freely  with  them  about  the  paaige  of  tbe 
mountains,  for  that  was  now  my  ^aad  de^gn. 

While  I  was  coming  up  the  ChilisB  ihoic  is 
you  have  heard,  that  is  to  say,  at  St  Jigo,  it  the 
ConceptfaMi,  at  Ariea,  and  even  at  Lima  itsdC 
we  inquired  on  all  occasions  into  the  sitnitioo  of 
the  country,  the  manner  of  travelikig,  sad  wbii 
kind  of  country  it  was  beyond  the  aooatiisi: 
and  we  found  them  all  agreeing  ia  the  ma 
story ;  and  that  passing  the  mountaim  of  \m 
Cordelieras,  for  they  so  ckSL  them  in  Pern,  though 
it  was  the  same  lidge  of  hills  aa  we  call  the 
Andes,  was  no  strange  thing,  that  there  wcreaot 
one  or  two,  but  a  great  many  places  fDuod  wt, 
where  they  passed  as  well  with  horses  sad  aalo 
as  on  foot,  and  even  some  with  earrisga;  aadia 
particular,  they  told  us  at  Lias,  thst  iroo 
Potosi,  and  the  towns  thereabootsb  there  wa  i 
long  valley,  which  ran  for  one  hundred  sod  aitj 
leagues  hi  leqgth,  &  and  &  E.,  and  that  it  eoe- 
tinued  till,  tbe  hilla  parting,  ft  opened  into  ibe 
mafai  level  country  on  the  other  side:  sad  that 
there  were  several  riven  which  began  ia  that 
greatvalley,  and  which  all  of  them  raa  away  to 
the  &  and  the  S.E.,  and  afterwards  went  aeay 
E.  and  E.N.E.,  and  so  fell  into  the  great  Riode 
la  Plata,  and  emptied  themselves  kite  the  North 
Seas;  and  that  merchanU  travelled  to  tboa 
rivers,  and  they  went  down  m  boatt  uftr  a  tv 
town  or  city  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  Bona 
Ayres. 

This   was  very  satisfying,  you  aay  be  «»» 
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espedaUjr  to  hear  them  agree  in  it,  that  the 
Andes  were  to  be  passed,  (though  passing  them 
heareabonts,  where  I  iLuew  the  main  land  from 
the  west  shore,  where  we  now  were,  must  be  at 
least  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  broad,) 
was  no  paK  of  my  project ;  but  I  laid  up  all 
these  tbiogs  in  my  head,  and  resolved  to  go  away 
to  the  south  agabi,  and  act  as  I  should  see  cause. 

We  were  now  got  into  a  very  hot  climate,  and, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  my  men  began  to  grow 
very  sickly,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was 
once  afraid  that  we  had  got  the  plague  amongst 
us,  but  our  soiigeons,  whom  we  all  call  doctors  at 
sea,  assured  me  there  was  nothing  ofthatamoog 
them,  and  yet  we  buried  seventeen  men  here, 
and  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  more  sick, 
and,  as  I  thought,  dangerously  too. 

In  this  extremity  (for  I  was  really  very  much 
concerned  about  itX  one  of  my  doctors  came  to 
me  and  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  city  (that  is 
at  Lima),  to  buy  some  drugs  and  medicines  to 
recruit  his  chest,  and  he  had  fallen  into  company 
with  an  Irish  Jesuit,  whom  he  found  was  an  extra- 
ordinary good  physician,  and  that  he  had  had 
some  discourse  with  him  about  our  sick  men,  and 
he  believed,  for  a  good  word  or  two,  he  could 
persuade  him  to  come  and  visit  them. 

I  was  very  loth  to  consent  to  it ;  for,  says  I  to 
the  suiigeoo.  if  he  is  an  Irishman,  he  speaks  Kng. 
lish,  and  he  will  presently  perceive  tnat  we  are 
all  Englishmen,  and  so  we  shall  be  betrayed,  all 
our  dnigna  will  be  blown  up  at  once,  and  our 
further  measures  be  all  broken ;  and  therefore  I 
would  not  consent.  This  I  did  not  speak  from 
the  fear  of  any  hurt  they  could  have  done  me 
by  force,  for  I  had  no  reason  to  value  that, 
being  able  to  have  fought  my  way  dear  out  of 
their  seas,  if  I  had  been  put  to  it  But,  as  I 
had  traded  all  the  way  by  stratagem,  and  had 
many  considerable  yiews  still  behind,  I  was  un- 
willing to  be  disappointed  by  the  discovery  of 
ray  sdiemes,  or  that  the  Spaniards  should  know 
upon  what  a  double  foundation  I  acted,  and 
bow  I  was  a  FVench  ally  and  merohant,  or  an 
English  enemy  and  privateer,  just  as  I  pleased 
and  as  opportunity  should  oiTer,  in  which  case 
they  wooid  have  been  sure  to  have  trejpanned 
me,'  if  possible,  under  the  pretence  of  the  former, 
and  have  used  me,  if  they  ever  should  get  an 
advantage  over  me,  as  one  of  the  latter. 

llils  made  me  very  cautious,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  it  too ;  and  yet  the  sickness  and  danger 
of  my  men  pressed  me  very  hard  to  have  the  ad- 
%ice  of  a  good  physician,  if  it  was  possible ;  and 
especially  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  the 
plague  or  not,  for  I  was  very  uneasy  about  that. 
But  my  surgeon  told  me  that  as  to  my  appre- 
hension of  discovery  he  would  undertake  to  pre- 
vent it  by  this  method : — First,  he  said,  he  found 
that  the  Irishmon  did  not  understand  French  at 
all,  and  so  1  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  that 
when  he  came  on  board  as  little  English  should 
be  spoken  in  his  hearing  as  possible ;  and  this  was 
not  difficult,  for  almost  all  our  men  had  a  little 
French  at  their  tongue*s  end,  by  having  so  many 
Frenchmen  on  boani  of  them ;  others  had  the 
Levant  jargon,  which  they  call  Lingua  Frank, 
so  that,  if  they  had  but  due  caution,  it  conM  not 
be   suddenly  perceived  what  countrymen  they 


Besides  this,  the  surgeon  ordered  that  as  soon 
as  the  Psdre  came  on  board  he  should  be  sor- 
rounded  with  F^nch  seamen  only,  some  of  which 
should  be  ordered  to  follow  him  from  place  to 
place, and  chop  in  with  their  nimble  tongues  upon 
some  occasion  or  other,  so  that  he  should  hear 
French  spoken  wherever  he  turned  himself. 

Upon  this,  which  indeed  appeared  very  easy  to 
be  done,  I  agreed  to  let  the  doctor  oome  on 
board,  and  accordingly  the  suiveon  brought  him 
the  next  day,  where  Captain  Merlotte  received 
him  in  the  cabin,  and  treated  him  very  hand- 
somely, but  nothing  was  spoken  but  French  or 
Spanish ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  pretended 
himself  to  be  an  Irishman,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  the  doctor  and  us. 

Here  we  told  him  the  case  of  our  men  that 
were  sick :  some  of  them  indeed  were  French, 
and  others  that  could  speak  French  were  in- 
suiicted  to  speak  to  him,  aa  if  they  could  speak 
no  other  tongue,  and  then  the  surgeon  inter- 
nreted ;  others,  who  were  English,  were  called 
I  Irishmen,  and  two  or  three  were  allowed  to  be 
English  seamen,  picked  up  in  the  East  Indies, 
as  we  had  seamen,  we  told  him,  of  all  nations. 

The  matter,  in  short,  was  so  carried  that  the 
good  man,  for  such  I  really  think  he  wss,  had 
no  manner  of  suspicion  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  an  admirable  physician,  and  did  our  men 
a  great  deal  of  good ;  for  all  of  them,  but  three, 
recovered  under  his  bands,  and  those  three  had 
recovered.  If  they  had  not,  like  madmen,  drank 
punch  when  they  were  almost  well,  and  by  their 
mtemperance  inflamed  their  blood,  and  thereby 
thrown  themselves  back  again  into  their  fever, 
and  put  themselves,  as  the  Padre  said  of  them, 
out  of  the  reach  of  medicine. 

We  treated  this  man  of  art  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  made  him  some  very  handsome  pre- 
sents, and  particularly  such  as  he  oould  not 
come  at  in  the  country  where  he  was :  besides 
which  I  ordered  he  should  hare  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  given  him ;  but  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  thanking  Oiptain  Merlotte  for 
his  bounty,  would  have  no  money,  but  he  ac- 
cepted a  present  of  somo  linen,  a  few  handker. 
chiefs,  some  nutmegs,  and  a  piece  of  black  baiie, 
most  of  which,  however,  he  said,  he  made  pre- 
sents of  again  in  the  city  among  some  of  his 
aoquaintanoe. 

But  he  had  a  forther  design  in  his  head,  which 
afterwards  he  communicated  in  confidence  to  the 
surgeon  I  have  mentioned,  who  conversed  with 
him,  and  by  him  to  me,  and  which  was  to  him, 
indeed,  of  the  highest  importance.  The  case 
was  this :— - 

He  takes  onr  surRSon  on  shore  with  him  one 
day  from  the  Madacascar  ship,  where  he  had 
been  with  him  to  visit  seme  of  our  sick  men, 
and,  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  he  told 
him  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  him,  and  a  thing 
to  reveal  to  him  in  confidence,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  hhnself  though  of  no 
great  value  to  him  the  (surgeon);  and  if  he 
would  promise  the  utmost  secrecy  to  him  on  his 
fiiith  and  honour,  he  put  his  lUe  into  his  hands. 
'*  For,  signor,**  says  he,  **it  will  be  no  less,  nor 
woukl  anything  less  than  my  life,**  says  he,  '*  pay 
for  it,  if  you  shcnld  discover  it  to  any  of  the 
people  here,  or  anywhere  eiis  en  tkda  ooeit.** 


The  tai^eon  was  a  very  hooett  nan,  and  carried 
indeed  the  index  of  it  in  his  fkce,  and  the  Padre 
said  aflenrards  he  incltaed  to  put  this  confidence 
in  him,  hecause  he  said  he  thought  he  saw  some- 
thing of  an  honest  man  in  his  very  counte- 
naDce«  After  so  firanli  a  beginning,  the  surgeon 
made  no  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  seeing  he  in* 
ctined  to  treat  him  with  such  confidence,  and  to 
put  a  trust  of  so  great  importance  in  him,  he 
would  give  him  all  trie  assurance  that  was  in  his 
power,  that  he  would  be  as  faithful  to  him  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  to  himself;  and  that  the  se- 
cret should  never  go  out  of  his  mouth  to  any 
one  in  the  world,  but  to  such  aod  at  such  time 
as  he  should  consent  to  and  direct.  In  short, 
he  used  so  many  solemn  protestations,  that  the 
Padre  made  no  scruple  to  trust  him  with  the 
secret,  which,  indeed,  was  no  less  than  puttiug 
his  life  into  his  hands.  The  case  was  this :  he  told 
him  he  had  heard  them  talk  of  going  to  Ireland 
in  their  return,  and  as  he  had  been  thirty  years 
out  of  his  own  country,  in  such  a  remote'  part 
of  the  worid,  where  it  was  never  likely  that  he 
should  ever  see  it  again  ;  the  notion  he  had  en- 
tertained  that  this  ship  was  goinff  thither  and 
might  set  him  on  shore  there,  that  he  might 
once  more  see  his  native  country  and  his  tamilj 
and  friends,  had  filled  his  mind  with  such  a  sur- 
prishig  Joy,  that  he  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self; and  that,  therefore,  if  he  would  procure 
leave  of  the  captain,  that  he  might  come  pri- 
vately on  board,  and  take  his  passage  home,  he 
would  willingly  pay  whatever  the  captain  should 
desire  of  him  j  but  that  it  must  l>e  done  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  imaginable,  or  else  he  was  un- 
done, for  that  if  he  should  be  discovered  and 
stopped,  he  should  be  confined  in  the  Jesuit's 
house  there  as  long  as  he  Hved. 

The  surgeon  told  him  the  thing  was  easv  to  be 
done,  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  acquaint  one 
man  in  the  ship  with  it,  which  was  not  Captain 
Merlotte,  but  a  certain  Englishman  who  was  a 
eonsiderable  person  in  the  ship,  without  whom 
the  captain  did  nothing,  and  who  would  be  more 
secure  to  trust  by  far  than  Captain  Merlotte. 
The  Padre  told  him,  that  without  asking  him  any 
reasons,  since  he  had  pnt  his  life  faito  his  hands, 
he  would  trust  him  with  the  manngement  of  it, 
and,  ther«(bre,  left  it  entirely  to  him. 

The  surgeon  accordingly  brought  him  on 
board  to  me,  and  making  a  confidence  of  the 
whole  matter  to  me,  I  turned  to  the  Padre,  and 
told  him  in  English^  giving  him  my  hand,  that 
I  would  be  under  all  &e  engagements  and  pro- 
ndset  of  secreey  that  our  surgeon  had  been  in 
for  his  security  and  satisfaction ;  that  he  had 
merited  too  well  of  us  Ibr  tis  to  wish  him  any  til ; 
and»  In  short,  that  the  whole  ship  should  be  en- 
MOd  Ibr  his  Security.  I  told  him.  that  as  to 
nia  coming  on  board  and  bringing  anything  off 
that  bolooged  to  hhn,  he  must  take  his  own 
measares,  and  answer  to  himself  for  the  sue- 
eets  t  bat  that  after  he  was  on  board,  we  would 
sink  tht  ship  under  him  or  blow  her  into  the  air 
before  we  whM  deliver  him  up  on  any  account 
whttaVif. 

He  wia  lA  fttekM  with  my  frank  way  of  talk- 
fftf  to  UiA,  that  he  told  me  he  would  put  his 
lift  iat^  Mt  haadi  #fth  the  ftame  freedom  as  ha 
had  doai  b#Are  Willi  tty  torgeon ;  so  we  began 


to  concert  meaaarea  for  his  coaiag  en  boinl 
with  aeoreoy* 

He  told  us  there  was  no  need  of  sey  propo- 
sals, for  he  would  acquaint  the  head  of  their 
house,  that  he  intended  to  go  on  board  the 
French  shin  in  the  road,  and  to  go  to  St  Jago, 
where  he  oad  several  tunes  been  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  that,  as  they  had  not  the  leait  soi- 
picion  of  him,  he  was  very  well  satisfied  that 
they  would  make  no  scruple  of  it. 

But  his  mistake  in  this  might  have  been  he 
ruin;  for  though,  had  it  been  a  Spanish  ship, 
they  would  not  have  mistrusted  Uia,  yet  vbn 
he  named  the  French  ship  in  the  road  of  Callao, 
they  began  to  question  him  very  smartlj  about 
it.  Upon  which  he  was  obliged  to  tell  then, 
that  since  they  were  doubtful  of  him,  hewonld 
not  ffo  at  all,  telling  them  withal,  that  it  was 
hard  to  suspect  bim  who  had  been  so  faithftil  to 
his  vows  as  to  reside  for  near  thiriv  years  amoog 
them,  when  he  might  frequently  have  made  u 
escape  from  them  if  he  had  been  so  disposed 
So  K>r  three  or  four  days  he  made  no  appeanoce 
of  going  at  all ;  but  having  had  private  notice 
from  me  the  evening  before  we  sailed,  be  foood 
means  to  get  out  of  their  hands,  came  dovn  to 
Callao  on  a  mule  in  the  night,  and  our  sorgeon 
I^ing  ready  with  our  boat  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town,  as  by  appointment,  be  took  him 
on  board,  with  a  negro,  his  servant,  and  brought 
him  safe  to  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  reeeived  him 
on  board  half  an  hour*  but  being  untpoored  and 
ready  to  sail,  we  put  out  to  sea,  and  carried  him 
clear  off. 

He  made  his^xecusea  to  me  that  he  was  cose 
away  naked,  according  to  his  profession;  that 
he  bad  purposed  to  have  furnished  himself  with 
some  provisions  for  the  voyage,  but  that  the  no* 
expected  suspicions  of  the  heed  ofthecoli«g« 
or  house  had  obliged  him  to  cone  swaTina 
manner  that  would  not  admit  of  it;  for  that  h« 
might  rather  be  aaid  to  have  made  his  escape 
than  to  have  been  conae  fably  off. 

I  toM  him  ho  waa  veiy  welcome;  and  indeed 
so  he  was,  for  he  had  been  already  nore  woith 
to  us  than  ten  timea  hia  passage  eame  to,  and 
that  he  should  be  entered  into  faamediate  pay « 
physician  to  both  the  ahips»  which  I  waifflR 
none  of  our  surgeons  would  repine  at,  bat  rather 
be  glad  of;  and  accordingly  I  immediately  or- 
dered him  a  cabin,  with  a  very  good  apaitsjegt 
adjoining  to  it,  and  appointed  him  to  saf  in  mj 
own  meas  whenever  he  pleaaed  or  by  bimself) « 
particular  days,  when  he  thought  fiit 

And  now  it  was  hnposslble  to  conceal  Itdd  bin 
that  we  were  indeed  an  English  ship,  aod  that  J 
was  the  captain  in  chiei;  except  aa  has  been  sw) 
upon  occasion  of  coming  to  any  particolsr  town 
of  SpauL  I  let  him  know  I  had  a  coaimiMtoj]^ 
make  prize  of  the  Spaniatds,  and  sppw  i^ 
open  enemy,  but  that  I  had  chosen  to  treat  tbem 
as  friends  in  a  way  of  eommeroa,  as  he  bad  seen 
He  admired  much  the  moderation  I  bad  qsM' 
and  how  I  had  avoided  enriehfaig  myself  Jy  the 
apoa  a  I  might  have  don«;  and  he  trade  ine 
many  cdmpliments  upon  that  head,  whico  I  »• 
CttlM  hearing,  aAd  beggfed  him  to  fwbear.  i 
told  him  #e  were  chrisUanS,and  as  we  bad  ma^ 
a  very  prosperous  voyage  I  was  resolved  not  ro 
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do  any  honeit  iii«n  the  leut  injaitice  if  I  oould 
avoid  it. 

Bat  I  must  obaenre  here  that  I  did  not  enter 
immediately  into  all  this  oonfidence  with  him 
neither,  nor  all  at  once ;  neither  did  1  let  him 
into  any  part  of  it  but  under  the  same  solemn 
engagements  of  secrecy  that  he  had  laid  upon  us» 
nor  till  I  was  come  above  eighty  leagues  south 
from  Lima. 

The  first  thing  I  took  the  freedom  to  speak  to 
him  upon  was  this :  finding  his  habit  a  little  ofien- 
sive  to  our  rude  seamen,  I  took  him  into  the  ca- 
bin the  very  next  day  after  we  came  to  sea,  and 
told  him  tliat  I  was  obliged  to  mention  to  him 
what  I  knew  he  would  soon  perceive,  namely, 
that  we  were  all  protestants  except  three  or  four 
of  the  Frenchmen,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
a^eeable  that  might  be  to  him.  He  answered 
that  he  was  not  at  all  offended  with  that  part ; 
that  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  enquire  into 
any  one's  opinion  any  farther  than  they  gave  him 
leave ;  that  if  it  was  his  business  to  cure  the  souls 
of  men  on  shore,  bis  business  on  board  was  to  cure 
their  bodies ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  would  exer- 
cise no  other  function  than  that  of  a  physician 
on  board  the  ship  without  my  leave. 

1  told  him  that  was  very  obliging,  but  that  then, 
for  his  own  sake,  I  had  a  propcMal  to  make  to  him, 
wrhich  was,  whether  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  him 
to  lay  aside  the  habit  of  a  religious  and  put  on  that 
of  a  gentleman,  so  to  accommodate  himself  the 
more  easily  to  the  men  on  board,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  rude  to  him  in  iiis  habit,  seamen  bemg 
not  always  men  of  the  most  manners. 

He  thanked  me  very  sincerely.  He  told  me 
he  had  been  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
and  that  he  went  dressed  there  as  a  gentleman 
and  was  ready  to  do  so  now  it  I  thought  fit,  to 
avoid  giving  any  oflTence,  and  added  that  he  chose 
to  do  BO :  but  then,  sniiling,  said  he  was  at  a 
great  loss,  for  he  had  no  clothes.  I  bade  him 
take  no  care  about  that  for  I  would  furnish  him, 
and  immediately  we  dressed  him  up  like  an  En- 
glishman, in  a  suit  of  very  good  clothes  which 
belonged  to  one  of  our  midshipmen  that  died.  I 
gave  him  also  a  good  wig  and  a  sword,  and  he 
presently  appeared  upon  the  quarter-deck  Uke  a 
grave  physician  and  was  caDed  doctor. 

FVom  that  minuter  by  whose  contrivance  we 
knew  not,  it  went  current  among  the  seamen 
that  the  Spanish  doctor  was  an  Englishman  and 
a  protestant,  and  only  had  put  on  the  other  ha- 
bit to  disguise  himself  and  make  his  escape  to  us ; 
and  this  was  so  universally  believed  that  it  held 
to  the  last  day  of  the  whole  voyage,  for  as  soon 
as  I  met  with  it  I  took  care  that  nobody  that  had 
it  in  their  power  would  ever  contradict  it;  and  as 
for  the  doctor  himself  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and 
when  he  first  heard  of  it,  said  nothing  could  be 
more  to  his  advantage,  and  that  he  wouSd  take 
care  to  humour  it  among  the  men  aa  far  as  lay 
in  his  power. 

However,  the  doctor  took  care  of  one  thing, 
and  earnestly  dethwl  we  would  all  be  mindful  of 
it,  viz,,  that  he  never  oflfered  to  go  on  shore  what- 
ever  port  we  came  to  afterwards,  and  what  he 
desirM  of  us  was,  that  non^  of  the  laniards 
might,  by  inquiry,  hear  upon  any  occasion  of  his 
being  6n  board  our  ship;  but  above  all,  that 


none  of  our  men,  the  officers  especially,  would 
ever  come  so  much  in  reach  of  the  Spaniards  on 
shore  as  to  put  it  into  their  power  to  seise  upon 
them  by  reprisal,  and  so  oblige  us  to  deliver  him 
up  by  exchange. 

I  went  BO  far  with  him,  and  so  did  Captain 
Merlotte  also,  as  to  assure  him,  that  if  any  of  the 
Spaniards  should  by  any  stratagem  of  force  get 
any  of  our  men,  nay,  though  it  were  ourselves, 
into  their  hands  yet  he  should  upon  no  condition 
whatever  be  delivered  up.  And,  indeed,  for  this 
very  reason  we  were  very  shv  of  going  on  shore 
at  all ;  and  as  we  had  reaUy  no  buSoess  any 
where  but  iust  for  water  and  fresh  provisions, 
which  we  uso  had  taken  in  a  very  good  store  of 
at  Lima,  so,  for  our  part,  we  put  in  nowhere  at 
all  In  the  coast  of  Peru,  because  there  we  might 
have  been  more  particularly  liable  to  the  imper* 
tinences  of  the  Spaniards*  inquiry ;  as  to  force, 
we  were  furnished  not  to  be  in  the  least  appre- 
hensive of  that. 

Being  thus,  I  say,  resolved  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  coast  of  Peru  we  stood  off  to  lea, 
and  the  first  land  we  made  was  a  little  unfre- 
quented island,  in  the  latitude  of  17  deg.  18  m., 
where  our  men  went  on  shore  in  the  boats  three 
or  four  times  to  catch  tortoises  or  turtles,  being 
the  first  we  had  met  with  since  we  came  from  the 
East  Indies ;  and  here  they  took  sO  many  and  bad 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  eggs  out  of  thetn, 
that  the  whole  company  of  both  ships  lived  on 
them  till  within  four  or  five  days  of  our  coming 
to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was  out 
next  port.  Some  of  these  tortoises  were  so  large 
and  so  heavy  that  no  single  man  could  turn  them, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  four  men  could  carry 
to  the  boats. 

We  met  with  some  bad  weather  after  this, 
which  blew  us  off  to  sea,  the  wind  blowing  very 
hard  at  the  south-east ;  but  it  was  not  so  great 
a  wind  as  to  endanger  us,  though  we  lost  sight 
of  one  another  more  in  this  storm  than  we  had 
done  in  all  our  voyage.  However,  we  were 
none  of  us  in  any  great  concern  for  It  now, 
because  we  had  agreed  before,  that  if  we  should 
lose  one  another,  we  should  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  island  of  Juan  Femandei  {  and 
this  we  observed  now  to  directly,  that  all  of  us 
shaping  our  course  for  the  island,  as  soon  as  the 
storm  abated,  came  in  sight  of  one  another  long 
before  we  came  thither;  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  very  agreeable  to  us  all. 

We  were,  including  the  time  of  the  storm,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  days  from  Lima  to  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  having  most  of  the 
time  cross,  contrary  winds,  and  more  bad  weather 
than  is  usual  in  those  seas.  However,  we  were 
all  in  good  condition,  both  ships  and  men. 

Here  we  fell  to  the  old  trade  of  hunting  of 
goats.  And  here  our  new  doctor  set  some  of 
our  men  to  simpling,  that  is  to  say,  to  gather 
some  physical  herbs,  which  he  let  them  see 
afterwards  were  very  well  worth  their  while. 
Our  surgeons  assisted  and  saw  the  plants,  but 
had  never  observed  the  same  kind  in  England. 
They  gave  me  the  names  of  them ;  and  it  is  the 
only  discovery  in  all  my  travels  which  I  have 
not  reserved  so  carefully  as  to  publish  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  and  which  I  regret  the 
omission, of  very  much. 
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A  NEW  VOYAGE 


WhQe  we  were  here,  an  odd  accident  gave  me 
some  uneasiness,  which,  however,  did  not  come 
to  much.  Early  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
little  wind,  and  a  smooth  sea,  a  small  frigate- 
built  vessel,  under  Spanish  colours,  pennant 
flying,  appeared  off  at  sea,  at  th«  opening  of  the 
^f.  E.  point  of  the  island ;  as  soon  as  she  came 
fiiir  with  the  road,  she  lay  by,  as  if  she  came  to 
look  into  the  port  only,  and  when  she  perceived 
that  we  began  to  loose  our  sails  to  to  speak  with 
her,  she  stretched  away  to  the  northward,  and 
then  altering  her  course,  stood  away  N.E. 
using  oars  to  assist  her,  and  so  got  away. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  us,  than  that 
she  came  to  look  at  us,  nor  could  we  imagine 
anything  leu ;  from  whence  we  immediately  con- 
cluded that  we  were  discovered,  and  that  our 
taking  away  the  doctor  had  given  a  great  alarm 
among  the  Spaniards  fas  indeed  we  afterwards 
came  to  understand  it  had  done).  But  we 
came  a  little  while  afterwards  to  a  better  under- 
standing about  the  frigate. 

I  was  so  uneasy  about  it  that  I  resolved  to 
speak  with  her  if  possible;  to  I  ordered  the 
Madagascar  ship,  which,  of  the  two,  was  rather 
a  better  sailer  than  our  own,  to  stand  in  directly 
to  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  then  to  plv  to  the 
northward  just  in  sight  of  the  shore,  till  lie  came 
into  the  latitude  of  22 :  and  if  he  saw  nothing  in 
all  that  nm,  then  to  come  down  again  directly 
into  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  Juan  Pemandex, 
but  keeping  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  off  la- 
ther than  before,  and  to  ply  off  and  on  in  that 
latitude  6ye  days,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  me,  to  stand  in  for  the  island. 

While  he  did  this,  I  did  the  same  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  nearly  fifty  leagues  from  the  shore, 
being  the  distance  which  I  thought  the  frigate 
kept  In  as  she  stood  away  from  ne.  We  made 
our  cruise  both  of  us  very  punctually,  and  I 
found  him  in  the  station  1  agreed  on,  and  we 
both  stood  into  the  road  again  Arom  whence  we 
came. 

We  no  sooner  made  the  road,  but  we  saw  the 
frigate,  as  I  called  her,  with  another  ship,  at  an 
anchor  in  the  same  road  where  she  had  seen  us. 
And  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  both  of 
them  in  a  great  surprise  and  hurry  at  our 
appearing,  and  that  they  were  under  sail  in  so 
very  little  time,  as  that  we  easily  saw  they  had 
slipped  their  cables  or  cut  away  their  anchors. 
They  fired  guns  twice,  which  we  found  was  a 
signal  for  their  boats,  which  were  on  shore,  to 
come  on  board;  and  soon  after  we  saw  three 
boats  go  off  to  them  ;  though,  as  we  understood 
afterwards,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  their  men  behind  them,  who,  being 
among  the  rocks  catching  of  goats,  either  did 
not  hear  the  signals,  or  could  not  come  to  their 
boats  time  enough. 

When  we  saw  them  in  this  hurry  we  thought 
it  roust  be  something  extraordinary,  and  bore 
down  directly  upon  them  having  the  weather- 
guage. 

They  were  ships  of  pretty  good  force,  and 
fun  of  men ;  and  when  they  saw  we  were  resolved 
to  speaii  with  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  us,  they  made  ready  to  fight 
us ;  and  putting  themselves  upon  a  wind,  first 
stretching  a  head  to  get  the  weather-guage  of 


I  us,  when  they  thought  they  were  pretty  vefl, 
boldly  tacked,  and  lay  by  for  ns,  hoistiiig  the 
English  ancient  and  union- jack. 

We  had  our  French  colours  out  till  now ;  but 
being  just,  as  we  thought,  going  to  engage,  I 
told  Captain  Merlotte  1  scorned  to  hide  what 
nation  I  was  of  when  I  came  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  our  country ;  and,  besides,  aa  these 
people  had  spread  English  colours,  i  ought  to 
let  them  know  what  I  was ;  that  if  they  were 
really  English  and  friends,  we  might  not  fight  by 
mistake,  and  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  oar  own 
countrymen ;  and  that  if  they  were  rogues,  and 
counterfeited  their  bdng  EngUsb,  we  should  soon 
perceive  it. 

However,  when  they  saw  us  put  out  Enelish 
colours,  they  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  but 
lay  by  a  while  to  see  what  we  would  do.  I  vras  as 
much  puziled  as  they,  for  as  I  came  nearer,  1 
thought  they  seemed  to  be  Engliah  ships,  as 
well  by  their  bulk  as  by  their  way  of  woikmr; 
and  as  I  came  still  nearer,  I  thought  I  cooM 
perceive  so  fAwkAy  by  my  glasses  that  they  were 
English  seamen,  that  I  made  a  signal  to  oar 
other  ship  who  had  the  van,  and  was  just  bear- 
ing  down  upon  them  to  bring  to ;  and  I  sent  my 
bMt  to  him  to  know  his  opinion.  He  soot  me 
word  he  did  believe  them  to  be  English ;  and 
the  more,  said  he,  because  they  could  be  oo 
otiier  nation  but  English  or  Fhench,  and  the 
latter  he  was  sure  they  were  not ;  bat  since  we 
were  the  largest  ihipa,  and  that  they  miglit  as 
plainly  aee  us  to  be  English  as  we  couM  see  thea»» 
he  said  he  was  for  fighting  them,  because  thej 
ought  to  let  us  know  who  they  were  firsL  How. 
ever,  as  I  had  fired  a  gun  to  bring  him  to,  he 
lay  by  a  little  till  we  vpokt  thus  together. 

While  this  was  domg  we  could  see  one  of  their 
boats  come  off  with  six  oars  and  two  men  (z 
lieutenant  and  a  trumpeter  it  seems  they  were) 
sitting  in  the  stem  and  one  of  tliem  holdnig  up  a 
flag  (J  truce.  We  let  them  come  forward,  and 
when  thev  came  nearer  so  that  we  could  bail 
them  witlfi  a  speakbig  trumpet,  we  asked  them 
what  countrymen  they  were  ?  and  they  answered 
Englishmen.  Then  we  asked  them  whence  their 
ship?  Their  answer  was  tnm  London,  atw^rh 
we  bade  them  come  on  board,  which  they  did, 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  were  all  countrymen 
and  fHends,  and  their  boat  went  immediately 
back  to  let  them  know  it.  We  found  afterward* 
that  they  were  mere  privateers,  fitted  out  from 
London  also,  but  coming  last  tnm  Jamaica,  and 
we  let  them  know  no  other  of  ourselves ;  but 
declined  keeping  company,  telling  them  we  were 
bound  now  upon  traffic  and  not  for  poardiace ; 
that  we  had  been  at  the  East  Indies,  had  made 
some  prises,  and  were  gomg  back  tldther  again. 
They  told  us  they  were  come  into  the  Sooth 
Seas  fbrpourchaoe,  but  that  they  had  made  Bttle 
of  it;  having  heund  there  were  three  large 
French  men  of  war  in  tliose  seas,  hi  the  Spanuh 
service,  which  made  them  wish  that  th^  had 
not  come  about ;  and  that  they  were  still  \rry 
doubtftil  what  to  do. 

We  assured  them  we  had  been  the  height  cf 
Lima,  and  that  we  had  not  heard  of  any  men-of- 
war,  but  that  we  had  passed  for  such  oorsdves, 
and  perhaps  were  the  ships  they  had  heard  of; 
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for  that  we  were  three  aefl  at  fint,  and  hadiome- 
thnes  carried  French  colours. 

This  made  them  verv  glad,  for  it  was  certainly 
■o,  that  we  had  passed  for  three  French  men-of- 
war  ;  and  the?  were  so  assured  of  it,  that  they 
went  afterwards  boldljr  up  the  coast,  and  made 
several  very  good  pnxes.  We  then  found  also 
that  it  was  one  of  these  ships  that  looked  into  the 
road,  as  above,  when  we  were  here  before,  and 
seeing  ns  then  with  French  colours,  took  us  for 
the  men-of-war  they  had  heard  of;  and  they 
added,  that  when  we  came  in  upon  them  again, 
they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  men,  but  were 
resolved  to  have  sougnt  it  out  to  the  last,  or 
rather  to  have  sunk  by  our  side,  or  blow  them- 
selves up,  than  be  taken. 

I  was  not  at  aU  sorry  that  we  had  made  this 
diacovery  before  we  engaged,  for  the  captains 
were  two  brave  resolute  fellows,  and  hsd  two 
very  good  ships  under  them,  one  of  thirty<>siz  guns, 
but  able  to  have  carried  forty-four  guns;  the 
other,  which  we  called  the  frigate-built  ship,  car- 
ried twenty-eight  guns,  and  they  were  both  full 
of  men.  now,  though  we  should  not  have  feared 
their  force,  vet  mv  case  differed  from  what  it 
did  at  irtt,  ror  we  had  that  on  board  that  makes 
all  men  cowards,  I  mean  money;  of  which  we 
bad  such  a  cargo  as  few  British  ships  ever 
brought  out  of  those  seas  y  and  I  was  one  of  those 
that  had  now  no  occasion  to  run  needless  ha- 
zards ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  was  as  well  pleased 
vrithout  fighting,  as  they  could  be ;  besides,  I  had 
other  projects  now  in  my  head,  and  those  of  no 
less  consequence  than  of  plantmg  a  new  world, 
and  settling  new  kingdoms  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  my  country;  and  many  a  time  I 
wished  neartily,  that  all  n^  rich  cargo  was  safe 
at  London;  that  my  merchants  were  sharing 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  pearl  among 
themselves ;  and  that  was  I  but  safe  on  shore, 
with  a  thousand  good  femOies  upon  the  south  of 
Chili,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  good  soldiers, 
and  arms  for  ten  thousand  more  (of  which  by- 
and-by)  and  with  the  two  ships  I  had  now  with 
me,  I  wonld  not  apprehend  au  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards ;  I  mean,  that  they  could  bring  against 
me  in  the  South  Seas. 

I  had  all  these  thmgs,  I  say,  in  my  head  al- 
readv,  though  nothing  like  to  what  I  had  after- 
wards, when  I  saw  fiirther  into  the  matter  myself. 
However,  these  things  made  me  very  glad,  that 
I  had  no  occasion  to  engage  those  ships. 

When  we  came  thus  to  understand  one  another, 
we  went  all  into  the  road  together,  and  I  invited 
the  captains  of  the  two  privateers  on  board  me, 
where  I  treated  them  with  the  best  I  bad,  though 
I  had  no  great  dainties  now,  having  been  so  long 
out  of  England.  They  invited  me  and  Captain 
Merlotte,  and  the  captain  of  the  Madagascar 
ship,  in  return,  and,  indeed,  treated  us  very 
nobly. 

After  this,  we  eschanged  some  presents  of  re- 
freshments, and,  particularly,  they  sent  me  a 
hoigshead  of  rum,  which  was  very  acceptable,  aud 
I  sent  them,  in  return,  a  runlet  of  arrack,  ez- 
casing  myseli^  that  I  had  no  great  store.  I  sent 
them  also  a  quantity  of  one  hundred  weight  of 
nutmegs  and  cloves ;  but  the  most  agreeable  pre- 
sent 1  sent  them  was,  twenty  pieces  of  my  Mada- 
gascar dried  bed,  cured  in  the  sun,  the  like  of 


i  which  they  had  never  seen  or  tasted  before;  and, 
without  questipo,  it  is  such  an  excellent  way  of 
curing  beef,  that  if  I  were  to  be  at  Madagascar 
again,  I  would  take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
beef  so  preserved  to  victual  the  whole  ship 
for  the  voyage ;  and  I  leave  it  as  a  direction  to  aU 
English  seamen  that  hava  oocasion  to  use  East 
IndUa  voysf^ 

I  bought  afterwards  six  hogsheads  of  rum  of 
these  privateers,  for  1  found  they  were  very  weU 
stored  with  liquors,  whatever  else  they  wanted. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but 
took  care,  by  agreement,  that  our  men  should 
never  go  on  shore  the  same  days  that  their  men 
went  oq  shore,  or  theirs  when  ours  went,  as  well 
to  avoid  their  caballing  together,  as  to  avoid 
quarreling,  though  the  Tatter  was  the  pretence. 
We  agreed,  also,  not  to  receive  on  board  any  of 
our  ships  respectively  any  of  the  crews  beloDging 
to  the  other ;  and  this  was  their  advantage ;  for 
if  we  would  have  given  way  to  that,  half  their 
men  would,  for  aught  I  know,  have  come  over  to 
us. 

Whfle  we  lay  here,  one  of  them  went  a-cruis- 
ing,  findii^  the  wind  foir  to  run  in  for  the  shore, 
and  in  about  liye  dajrs  she  came  back  with  a 
Spanish  prixe,  laden  with  meal,  cocoa,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  biscuit,  ready  baked.  She  was  bound 
to  Lima,  from  Baldivia,  or  some  port  nearer,  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  which,  rhey  had  some 
gold  on  board,  but  not  much,  and  had  bought 
their  lading  at  St  Jsgo.  As  soon  as  we  saw 
them  coming  in  with  a  prise  in  tow  we  put  out 
our  French  colours,  and  gave  notice  to  the  pri- 
vateers that  it  was  for  their  advantage  that  we 
did  so ;  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  for  it  would  pre- 
sently have  alarmed  all  the  oountr}',  if  such  a 
fleet  of  privateers  had  appeared  on  the  coast.  We 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  us  their  Spanish  pri- 
soners, and  to  allow  us  to  set  them  on  shore,  I 
assuring  them  I  would  not  land  them  tUl  I  came 
to  Baldivia,  nor  suffer  them  to  have  Uie  least 
correspondence  with  anybody  till  they  came 
thither;  the  said  Spaniards  also  giving  their  pande 
of  honour  not  to  give  any  account  c3  their  being 
taken  till  fonrteen  days  after  they  were  on 
shore. 

This  being  the  Airthest  port  south  which  the 
Spaniards  are  masters  of  hi  Chili,  or  hideed  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  they  could  not 
desire  me  to  carry  them  any  furUier.  They 
allowed  us  a  quantity  of  meal  out  of  their  booty, 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners ;  and  I  bought 
a  larger  ouanttty  more  of  it,  there  being  more 
than  they  knew  how  to  stow ;  and  they  did  not 
resolve  to  keep  the  Spanish  ship  which  they 
took.  By  this  means  I  was  doubly  stocked  with 
flour  and  bread ;  but  as  the  first  was  very  good, 
and  well  packed  in  cask,  and  very  good  jars,  It 
was  no  burden. 

We  bought  also  some  of  their  cocoa,  and  made 
chocolate  till  our  men  gorged  themselves  with  it, 
and  would  eat  no  more. 

Having  furnished  ourselves  here  with  goats* 
flesh,  as  usual,  and  taken  in  water  sufficient,  we 
left  Juan  Femandes,  and  saw  the  cruisers  go  out 
the  same  tide,  they  steering  N  N.E.,  and  we 
S.  S.  E.  They  Saluted  us  at  parting,  and  we  bid 
them  f(ood-bye  in  the  same  language. 

While  we  were  now  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
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CbfH,  with  a  ilUr  wind  and  pteanat  weatbar> 
tty  Spanish  domor  came  to  me,  and  told  foe  he 
had  a  piece  of  news  to  acquaint  m^  with,  whioh, 
he  saia,  he  belfe^ed,  would  please  me  very  well, 
and  this  was,  that  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
was  a  planter,  as  it  Is  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  a  farmer,  as  we  slioiild  call  it  In  Bn^lend,  of 
Villa-  Rica,  a  town  bailt  by  the  Spanluds  near 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  above  the  town  of  Baldi- 
divia,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  dlsconrae 
with  him  upon  the  sitnation  of  those  hills,  the 
nature  of  the  Sorfttce,  the  rivers,  hollows,  pas- 
sages  into  them,  ftc.,  whether  there  were  any 
valleys  within  the  hills,  of  what  extent,  how 
watered,  what  cattle,  what  people,  how  disposed, 
and  the  like,  and,  in  short,  if  there  was  any 
passing  over  them ;  and  he  told  me.  In  a  few 
words,  that  he  ibund  him  to  be  a  very  honest, 
Ihink,  open  sort  of  person,  who  seemed  to  speak 
without  reserve,  without  the  least  Jealousy  or 
appreheosioo,  and  that,  in  a  wold«  he  believed  1 
might  have  an  ample  disoovery  from  him  of  all 
that  I  desired  to  know. 

I  wal  very  glad  of  thUnewi,  vott  may  be  sure, 
and  it  was  not  many  hours  bemra  I  made  falm 
bring  the  Spaniard  into  the  great  eibiii  to  mOi 
where  I  treated  him  very  dvflly,  aftd  gave  Um 
opportunity  several  tfanei  to  see  himself  very 
wen  used ;  a&d,  indeed,  all  the  Spaniards  te  the 
ship  werft  very  thankAil  ftt  my  bringing  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  prIvatMrs,  and  taok  all 
occasions  to  let  us  see  it. 

I  said  HtUe  the  first  thiie,  hot  diaooiirsed  in 
general  of  Araetfoa,  of  the  greaMiess  and  opu* 
lence  of  the  Spaniards  there,  the  inftnite  wealth 
of  the  country  Ao.  i  end  I  remember  well,  dis- 
coursing onc^  of  the  great  riches  of  the  Spaniards 
hi  America,  the  silver  mines  of  Poiosi,  and  other 
places,  he  turned  shoK  upon  me»  smiling,  and  said 
*'  We  Spaniards  are  the  worst  nation  in  the 
worid  that  such  a  treasnre  aS  thil  oonld  have  be- 
longed to ;  for  if  it  had  ftdlen  teto  any  other  hflods 
than  ours,**  says  h^,  **they  would  have  searehod 
fbrther  into  It  before  now.**^I  asked  falm  What 
he  meant  by  that.  I  said  I  thought  they  bad 
searched  it  thoroughly  etiough,  Ibr  that  I  be- 
lieved no  nation  in  the  world  could  ever  hava 
spread  such  vast  dominlohs,  and  planted  a  eoun- 
try  of  such  a  prodigioas  extent,  and  have  not 
only  kept  the  possession  of  It,  bat  have  mahi- 
talned  the  tovernment  also,  and  even  tababited 
it,  with  so  lew  people. 

**  Periiaps,  neignior,**  says  he,  **yoQ  think,  not- 
withstanding that  opinion'of  yours,  that  we  have 
many  more  people  of  our  nation  In  New  Spain 
than  we  have.*'—'*  I  do  not  know,'*  said  I,  **how 
matiy  you  may  have  ;  but  if  I  should  believe  you 
have  as  many  here  as  in  Old  Spain,  It  would  be 
but  a  few  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  dominions  in  Ameriea.'* — 
**  And  then,'*  added  he,  "  I  assure  you,  seignior, 
there  Is  not  one  Spaniard  to  a  thousand  acres  of 
land,  take  one  place  with  another,  throughout 
New  Spain.*' 

**  Very  weH,"  said  I,  ''then  I  think  the  riobes 
and  wealth  of  America  Is  Vely  well  searched,  hi 
comparison  to  the  number  of  people  yon  have  to 
search  after  it."— <«  No,**  says  'he  **  it  is  not, 
neither;  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  people 
live  In  that  part  where  the  wealth  Is  not  greatest, 


and  whara  cfvan  the 


ind  fissraj,  m. 


auveinof 
joying  a  plentiful  and  loxmious  life,  they  tskcM 
thougbt  far  tha  inereasa  eithsr  ef  the  king's  re. 
venues  or  the  national  wealth.**  tbk  he  aMke 
of  the  dty  ef  Mexiooi  whose  greatuett,  sua  Uk 
number  of  ita  Inhabitants,  he  ssid,  wu  a  diietse 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  **  And  what  think  yen, 
seigntof,**  saUl  he,  '*tfaat  hi  that  one  dtT.wbcn 
is  neither  silver  or  gold  but  what  is  brought  fran 
the  mountains  of  St  Clan,  the  minss  st  St  Ao- 
guatine's  and  Our  Lady,  some  ef  whidi  are  an 
hundred  leagues  from  it,  and  yet  there  are  dor 
Spaniards  in  Mexioo  than  in  both  these  two  pro- 
d%ious  emnim  of  Chili  and  PenL** 

1  seemed  not  to  believe  Um,  and  kideed  1  did 
not  believe  him  at  first,  tili  he  reioraed  to  ae 
with  a  qw^ttoli,— <*  Pray,  seindor  caphsm,'*  an 
he,  **  how  many  Spaniards  do  yon  tftink  there 
naay  be  In  this  vast  eountry  of  Chili?"-!  told 
him  I  oonld  make  no  guem  of  the  aoniben;  bot, 
without  qaestioB,  there  were  many  tfaoosuds^ 
intimating  that  I  might  suppose  oearsD  hssdred 
thousand;  at  wfalefahe  laughed  hesrtay, sad  ai. 
sored  me  that  there  ware  not  abote  twotbesflnd 
five  hundred  in  the  whole  kiimdom,  beadn  we* 
men  and  ohUdron  and  some  lew  soldlen.  wbiil 
they  k>okad  upoo  aa  DatbiDg  to  JahsWtarti,  be- 
eaiose  they  were  not  aettled  anywhere. 

I  was  Imlaed  surprised,  and  begm  to  oaie 
some  large  phmes,  which  I  thoi^t  bad  a4l 
mora  ^Mmiards  la  them  than  iriiat  he  talked  et 
Ha  preoeatlr  ratt  ofer  soaie  ef  then;  ud 
namtaig  BakUvIa  first*  aa  the  most  soathwvi 
be  asked  me  how  asany  1  tfaonght  were  there? 
I  told  him  about  three  hutidred  Cunfliei  He 
smiled  at  me,  aad  aamrad  me  there  were  not 
above  three  or  Ibur-and-Cfty  ftmilies  in  the  whote 
plaoa>  and  about  tweaty-five  sokliers,aithoQ|;b  it 
was  a fdrtiifatlOft  kod a  flrontaer.  AtVilURioi. 
or  the  riah  town,  wheta  be  Hved,  be  said  there 
might  be  about  aixty  IhmUies,  and  a  Iteoteoiot 
with  twenty  soldlera.  In  a  word«  we  psoed  om 
the  masiy  places  betwaan,  and  asms  to  the  » 
pital,  St  Jegb  s  wher%  after  I  had  nippoeed 
there  were  were  five  fhnnsswl  Spsaiard^  be  pro- 
tested to  me  tbbre  were  not  above  eight  haodred. 
including  the  viceroy's  court,  and  iadiidtog  the 
fiuniiies  at  Valpai^so,  wUdi  is  the  sesport,  ai^ 
exdmUng  bnly  the  aoMlers,  wkksh,  ss  be  «ii 
being  the  eapital  of  tke  whole  kiagdooi, ni^tbe 
about  two  hwidred,  and  exclndfaig  the  rtligi«>a- 
who,  be  added,  laughing,  aignified  nothteg  to  the 
plantins  a  country,  fi>r  they  neither  cuJtinted 
the  land  nor  inereased  the  people. 

Our  doctor,  who  was  our  mterpretsr,  am 

at  this,  but  merrily  said,  '-That  was  fert  trw. 

or  ought  to  be  so;*  intimatfesg  that  tbo^b  the 

priesu  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  yet  they  va^ 

chance  to tecrease  the  people  a  little;  but  that 

was  by  the  way.     As  to  the  number  of  isbihi- 

tants  'at  St  Jago,  the  doctor  agreed  with  hitc 
and  said  he  beUeved  he  bad  saki  mere  thso  there 

was  rather  than  less. 

As  then  to  the  kingdom  or  empire  «f  I^n*  ^ 
whkb  there  are  many  oensidersble  dtiei  tff 

?laees  of  note,  sneh  as  Ltmd,  Mtte,  Cosco  fa> 
lata,  and  Mfaars,  beskles  the  grsst  aasiber  o^ 
towns  on  the  sea  coasts,  each  as  Fort  Arica.» 
Miguel,  Fkyta,  Ooyaqoil.  IVozlBo,  sad  maj 
0th 


He  anssrered,  th^  It  Was  true  that  the  city  of 
Lima,  with  the  town  of  Callao,  was  much 
increased  within  a  few  years ;  and  particularly 
of  late  by  the  settling  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  French  there,  who  came  bv  the  King  of 
Spain's  license ;  but  that  before  tne  coming  of 
those  gentlemen,  at  which  he  shook  his  he^d, 
the  country  was  richer,  though  the  inhabitants 
were  not  so  many ;  and  tnat,  take  It  as  It  wai 
now,  there  could  not  be  reckoned  above  fifteen 
hundred  families  of  Spaniards,  exdudlog  the  sol- 
diers and  the  clergy,  which  as  above,  he  reckoned 
nothing  as  to  the  planting  the  country. 

We  came  then  to  discourse  of  the  silver  mioes 
at  Petosi,  and  here  be  supposed^  m  I  did  also,  a 
very  great  number  of  people.  **  But,  seignior,** 
says  he,  "  what  people  is  it  you  are  speakmg  of? 
There  are  many  thousands  of  servants  but  few 
masters;  there  is  a  f^arrison  of  fouf  hundred 
soldiers,  always  kept  m  arms  and  in  gOod  order, 
to  secure  the  place  and  keep  the  negroes  and 
criminals  who  work  in  the  mines  in  subjection  ; 
but  that  there  were  not  beside^  five  hundred 
Spaniards,  thai  is  to  say  men,  in  the  whole  place 
and  its  adyaoenta.  So  that,  in  sfaort»  he  would 
not  aflow  above  seven  thousand  Spaniard;!  in 
the  whole  empire  of  Peru,  and  two  tnousand  five 
hundred  in  Chili;  at  the  sami?  time  allowing 
twice  as  many  as  both  these  In  the  city  of  Mexico 
only. 

After  this  discourse  was  over,  I  asked  htm 
what  be  inferred  from  it  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  not  bding  discovered?  He  answered, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  for  want  of  people  that 
th«  wealth  of  the  country  lay  hid ;  ihat  there  was 
infinitely  more  lay  unenquired  after  than  had 
yet  been  known  ;  that  there  were  several  moun- 
tains in  Peru  equally  rich  in  silver  with  that  of 
Poton ;  and  as  for  Cnill,  says  he,  and  the  country 
where  we  live,  there  is  more  gold  at  this  time 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  more  easy  to 
come  at,  than  in  all  the  world  besides.  "  Nay,** 
says  he,  with  some  passion,  "there  is  more  gold 
every  year  washed  down  out  of  the  Andes  of  Chili 
into  the  sea  and  lost  there,  than  all  the  riches  that 
go  from  New  Spain  to  Europe  in  twenty  years 
amount  to.'* 

This  discourse  fired  my  Imagination,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  1  renewed  it  upon  all  occasions, 
taking  more  or  less  time  every  day  to  talk  with 
this  Spaniard  upon  the  subject  of  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the 
like ;  always  making  such  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  as  best  suited  my 
purpose,  but  yet  so  as  not  to  give  him  the  least 
intimation  of  my  desip^. 

One  day,  conversmg  with  him  a^ain  about 
the  great  riches  of  the  country  and  bfthe  rooun« 
tains  and  rivers  as  above,  1  asked  him,  that 
seeing  the  place  was  so  rich,  why  were  they  not 
all  princes,  or  as  rich  as  princes^  that  dwelt  there  ? 

He  shook  his  h^d,  and  Mid  it  was  ^  great 
reproach  upon  them  many  vrm ;  and  when  1 
pressed  him  to  explain  himseli,  he  answered  it 
was  occarioned  by  two  things**namely,  pride 
and  sloth.  **  iMguior,*'  says  he,  **  we  have  so 
mucii  pride  that  we  have  no  avarice,  and  we  do 
not  iiovet  wough  to  mako  us  work  for  It.  We 
walk  about  loxtietimes/'  savs  he,  *'on  the  hanks 
of  the  streams  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 


tains, and  !f  we  see  a  bit  of  gold  Me  on  th«  sheri; 
it  may  oe  we  will  vouehsafi^  to  lay  off  o«r  cloak 
and  step  forward  to  take  it  up  j  but  if  we  werw 
sure  ^  carry  home  as  much  as  we  could  Slajld 
under,  we  would  not  strip  and  go  to  work  ia  the 
wai^r  to  wtoh  it  out  of  tht  sand,  or  take  th# 
pains  io  ^et  it  together;  nor  pethaps  dishodonr 
ourselves  so  much  as  te  be  seen  oarrying  a 
load,  no,  not  for  all  the  value  of  the  gold 
itself. 

I  latched  then  indeed ;  ilnd  told  him  he  was 
disposed  to  jest  with  his  countrymen,  or  to  speak 
ironically ;  meaning,  that  they  did  not  take  so 
much  pahis  as  was  reoufred  to  itiake  thetn  efllK> 
tually  rich,  but,  that  I  supposed  he  would  dol 
have  me  understand  him  as  he  tpoke.  He  iaid, 
I  might  understand  as  favourably  is  I  pleasedi 
biit  I  should  find  the  fact  te  be  true  if  I  woula 
go  up  with  him  to  Villa  Rica  when  I  caaM  to 
Baldlvia :  and  with  that  be  mkde  his  complimeot 
to  me  dhd  invited  me  to  his  hottse. 

t  asked  hitn  with  a  am  ikentia,  seignior,  that 
is,  with  pardon  for  so  mlich  freedom,  that  if  he 
lived  fo  so  rich  a  codutry,  and  where  there  was 
so  Inexhaustible  a  treasure  of  goldj  how  he  eaiM 
to  fall  into  this  state  of  captivity,  and  what  made 
him  venture  himself  upon  tbe  sea  to  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  pirates? 

He  answered,  that  it  was  on  the  very  Ibot  oi 
what  he  had  been  complaining  of|  imd  that 
having  se6n  so  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  eouatrv 
he  lived  In,  and  having  reproached  himself  witn 
that  verv  indolence  which  he  now  blamed  all  hi* 
countrymen  for,  he  had  resolved,  in  con|dn<Aioii 
with  two  of  hi9  neighbours  tike  Spiniards,  and 
men  of  good  substance,  to  set  to  work  in  a  plaoe 
in  the  mountains  where  they  had  found  some 
geld,  and  had  teen  much  washed  down  by  (he 
water,  and  to  find  What  might  be  done  in  « 
thorough  search  after  ihe  fund  or  mfaie  of  it, 
which  they  were  sure  #aS  not  far  off;  and  that 
he  was  going  to  Lima,  and  from  thence,  if  ke 
coutd  not  be  supplied,  to  Panama,  to  buy  negniea 
for  the  work,  that  they  might  earry  ii  on  with 
the  better  success. 

Tills  was  a  feeling  discourse  to  faie,  and  made 
such  an  impressloti  on  me,  that  1  secretly 
resolved,  that  \^hen  I  came  to  Baldivia,  I  #aold 
go  up  with  this  sincere  Spaniard  (for  so  I  thought 
hliu  to  be,  and  so  I  found  him)  and  Would  be  asi 
eye-witness  to  the  discovery^  which,  I  thoagtic, 
was  made  to  my  baud,  and  whfeh  I  fbund  now  f 
could  mAke  more  effectual  thati  by  aH  ttie 
attempts  I  was  like  io  make  bv  second  hand. 

From  this  time  I  treated  the  Spaniard  with 
more  thatt  ordinary  courtesy,  and  told  him  if  I 
was  not  captain  of  a  great  tmp,  and  had  a  cargo 
upon  nie  of  other  gentlemen's  estates,  he  had 
said  so  much  of  those  things  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  giv^  him  a  visit  as  he  had  desiM, 
and  see  those  monstrous  mountaihs  of  the 
Andes. 

He  told  me  that  If  t  would  do  him  so  much 
honouf ,  I  should  fiot  be  obliged  to  ttny  long  sta^, 
that  he  would  procure  mules  Ibr  tee  M  Mdlvia, 
and  that  t  should  go,  not  to  his  house  only,  bm 
to  the  mountain  itself  and  see  d1  tbM  I  ^tfrodf 
and  be  back  again  In  fourteen  daj^  dt  tbe  Atfw 
thest.  I  shook  my  head  a»  if  ft  b6M  liot  h^t 
but  he  hever  left  importuninj^  me ;  attd  bflo6  or 
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twioib  u  if  I  had  been  afraid  to  ventnre  myidf 
wiUi  hiOb  be  told  me  be  would  lend  for  bis  two 
ioof,  and  leave  tbem  in  the  ihip  as  hostages  for 

I  was  ftdly  satisffed  as  to  that  point,  but  did 
Mt  lei  him  know  mj  mind  yet ;  but  every  day 
we  dwelt  npon  the  same  subject,  and  I  travelled 
tfaroogfa  the  mountains  and  vallies  so  duly  in 
every  day's  disoourse  with  Um,  that  when  I 
afterwards  came  to  the  places  we  had  talked  oC 

it  was  as  if  I  had  looked  over  them  bi  a  map 

I — * — 
Deiore. 

I  asked  him  if  the  Andes  were  a  mere  woB 
of  mountains,  contiguous  and  without  intervals 
and  spaces  like  a  fortification  or  boundary  to  a 
couBl^?  Or,  whether  they  lay  promiscuous 
and  distant  from  one  another?  And,  whether 
there  lav  any  way  over  them  into  the  oountiy 
beyond  them* 

lie  smiled  when  I  talked  of  going  over  them. 
He  told  me  they  were  so  infinitely  high,  that  no 
human  creature  could  live  upon  the  top ;  and 
withal  so  steep  and  so  frightful,  that  if  there  was 
even  a  pair  of  stairs  up  on  one  side  and  down  on 
the  other,  no  man  alive  would  dare  to  mount  up 
or  venture  down. 

But  that,  as  for  the  notion  of  the  bills  bebig 
contiguous,  like  a  wall  that  had  no  gates,  that 
was  all  fobnionss  that  there  were  several  fair 
entrances  in  among  the  mountains,  and  lane, 
pleasant,  and  fruitful  valUes  among  the  hiUs, 
with  pleasant  riven  and  numben  of  inhabitants, 
and  cattle  and  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  Uve  in  that 
were  In  the  whole  world,  were  among  those 
vaUies,  hi  the  very  centre  of  the  highest  and 
most  dreadftd  mountabs. 
•«  Well,"  said  I,   **  selgnfor,  but  bow  do  they 

Eout  of  one  valley  bito  another  ?  And  whither 
they  go  at  last?"  He  answered  me,  those 
vallles  are  always  ftill  of  pleasant  rivers  and 
brooks  which  foil  from  the  hills,  and  are  formed 
generally  Into  one  principal  stream  to  every  vale ; 
and  that  as  these  must  have  their  outlets  on  one 
skle  of  the  hills,  or  on  the  other,  so,  following 
the  course  of  those  streams,  one  is  ^ways  sure 
to  find  the  way  out  of  one  valley  into  another, 
and  at  last  out  of  the  whole  Into  the  open  coun- 
try;  so  that  it  was  very  frequent  to  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Bwuntalns,  and  not  go  much  higher  up  hill  or 
down  hflU  oompared  to  the  hills  in  other  places. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  there  was  no  abrupt  visible 
parting  in  the  mountabis,  that  should  seem  like 
a  wav  cut  through  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
which  would  be  indeed  frightful;  but  that  as 
they  pass  from  some  of  the  vallies  to  others, 
there  are  ascents  and  descents,  wfaidingt  and 
turnings,  sloping  up  and  sloping  down,  where  we 
auiy  slaiid  on  thMO  little  ridgea,  atid  see  the 
wateis  on  one  side  run  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
other  skle  to  the  east 

I  asked  him  what  kind  of  acountry  was  on  the 
other  skle  ?  and  how  long  time  It  would  take  up 
to  go  through  from  one  side  to  the  other  ?  He 
loM  me,  there  were  ways  hidoed  that  were  more 
moontafaioni  and  uneasy,  in  which  men  kept 
npon  the  sMes  or  declivity  of  the  hills,  in  which 
the  nativas  would  go  and  guid^  others  to  go,and 
so  might  pam  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Andes  in  I 


eight  or  nine  days;  but  that  tboie  wsyi  were 
esteemed  vtry  dimal,  lonely,  and  dsofenHUt 
because  of  wild  beasts ;  but  that  through  the 
vaUies  the  way  was  easy  and  plesuot,  and  per* 
fectly  safe,  only  forther  about;  and  that  tboit 
ways  a  man  might  be  sixteen  or  leveateea  dajt 
going  through. 

I  laid  up  all  this  bi  my  heart,  to  makeoieor 
as  I  should  have  occasion ;  but  I  acknowledge 
that  It  was  surprising  to  me,  ss  it  was  m  per. 
fectly  agreeing  with  the  notion  that  I  ahrays 
entertabied  of  those  mountttus,  of  the  richet  of 
them,  the  fodlity  of  aoceis  to  snd  from  tbeo, 
and  the  easy  passage  from  one  dde  to  anotlier. 
The  next  discourse  I  had  with  him  npoo  this 
subject  I  b^gan  thus.  ~  WeU,  seignior.^  laid  L 
"  we  are  now  come  quite  through  the  valliesud 
passages  of  the  Andes,  and  methinks  I  lee  a  vut 
open  country  before  me  on  the  other  aide;  pray 
tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  so  far  u  to  took  into 
that  part  of  the  worid,  and  what  kind  ofi 
country  is  it?** 

He  answered  gravely,  that  he  hsd  been  kr 
enough  several  times»  to  look  at  a  diitaDoe  into 
the  vast  country  I  spake  oC  **  And  aocfa  indeed 
it  is,"  said  he ;  **  and  as  we  come  upon  the  ril- 
ing part  of  the  hills,  we  see  a  great  way,  and  a 
country  without  end ;  but  as  to  soy  dsieriptioQi 
of  it,  I  can  say  but  little,"  added  he,  **onl7tiiB. 
that  It  is  a  very  frultftil  country  on  tkatade 
next  the  hllL  What  it  is  forther,  1  koor 
not" 

I  asked  him  If  there  were  any  ooeiidenble 
rivers  in  it,  and  which  way  they  gemnlly  nn? 
He  said,  "  It  could  not  be,  but  that  from  nch  a 
ridge  of  monntahu  as  the  Andes,  there  mait  be 
a  great  many  rivers  on  that  side,  ss  there  were 
apjMirently  on  this ;  and  that,  as  the  coontiT  was 
infinitely  larger,  and  their  course  in  proporiioB 
longer.  It  would  necessarily  foUow,  thu  time 
small  rivers  would  run  one  into  snothrr,  and  m 
form  great  navigable  rivers,  as  was  the  ewe  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  originally  ipmag  fron 
the  same  hUls,  about  the  dty  La  PlaUin  Pern, 
and  swallowing  up  all  the  streams  of  Icm  nflte, 
became,  by  the  mere  length  of  its  ooune,  one  d 
the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world."  That,  as  be 
observed  most  of  those  rivera  ran  rather  tootii- 
eastward  than  northward,  he  beUercd  tbey  ru 
away  to  the  wa,  a  great  way  forther  to  the 
south  than  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  r  but  si  to  what 
part  of  the  coast  they  might  come  to  the  tea  io, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of. 

This  account  was  so  rational,  that  notfaing 
could  be  more ;  and  was,  indeed,  extrenely  u- 
tisfoctory. 

It  was  also  very  remarkable,  that  thif  tf^eA 
exactly  with  the  accounts  before  givcD  bm  bj 
the  two  Chilian  faidians,  or  natives,  wkicli  Ibid 
on  board,  and  vHth  whom  I  still  eontkioed  to 
discourse  as  occasion  presented;  but who^  at  thb 
time,  I  removed  into  the  Madagascar  fbip«  to 
make  room  for  these  Spanidi  prisooen. 

I  observed  the  Spaidard  was  made  very  ks- 
sible  by  my  doctor  of  the  obligatkw  both  be  and 
his  fellow-prisoners  were  under  to  me,  in  n? 
persuadinff  the  privateers  to  set  them  st  Gbertr, 
and  in  undertaking  to  carry  them  home  to  that 
part  of  Spab)  from  whence  they  csae;  forii 
they  had  lost  their  cargo^  their  voyige  leeoM 
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to  be  at  an  end.  The  sense  of  the  favour,  I  say, 
which  1  had  done  him,  and  was  still  doing  him, 
in  the  ctvil  treatment  which  I  ga?e  him,  made 
this  gentleman,  for  such  he  was  in  himsdl^  and 
in  his  disposition,  whatever  he  was  by  family,  for 
that  I  knew  nothing  of;  I  say,  it  made  him  ei^ 
ceedlng  importunate  with  me,  and  with  my  doc- 
tor, who  spoke  Spanish  perfectly  well,  to  go  with 
him  to  Villa  Rica. 

I  mode  him  no  promise,  bu\  talked  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  told  hun  u  he  had  lived  by  the  sea  and 
I  could  have  sailed  to  his  door  in  my  ship  I 
would  have  made  him  a  visit.  He  returned 
that  he  wished  he  could  make  the  river  of  fialdi- 
via  navigable  for  me,  that  I  might  bring  my  ship 
up  to  his  dooo  end  he  would  venture  to  sav, 
that  neither  me  nor  all  mv  ship's  company  should 
stan-e  while  we  were  with  him.  In  the  interval 
of  these  discourses  I  asked  my  doctor  his  opinion, 
whether  he  tiiought  I  might  trust  this  Spaniard 
if  1  had  a  mind  to  go  up  and  see  the  country  for 
a  few  days? 

*<  Seignior,**  says  he,  **the  Spaniards  are,  in  some 
re&pects,  the  worst  nation  under  the  sun ;  they 
are  cruel,  inexorable,  uncharitable,  voracious, 
and  in  several  cases  treacherous;  but  in  two 
things  they  are  to  be  depended  upon  beyond  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
give  their  honour  to  perform  any  thing,  and 
when  they  have  a  return  to  make  for  any  fiivour 
received ;"  and  here  he  entertained  me  with  a 
long  story  of  a  merchant  of  Chartagena,  who  in 
a  sloop  was  shipwrecked  at  sea,  and  was  taken 
up  by  an  Engush  merchant  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  London  from  Barbadoes  or  some  other 
of  our  islands;  that  the  English  merchant  meet- 
ing another  English  ship  bound  to  Jamaica,  put 
the  Spanish  merchant  on  board  him,  paid  him  for 
his  passage,  and  obliged  him  to  set  him  on  shore 
on  the  Spanbh  coast,  as  near  to  Chartagena  as 
he  could.  This  Spanish  merehant  could  never 
rest  until  he  found  means  to  ship  himself  from 
Chartagena  to  the  Havanna  on  the  Galleons,  from 
thence  to  Cadiz  in  Old  Spahi,  and  from  thence 
to  L>ondon,  to  find  out  the  Englisfa  merchant, 
and  make  him  a  present  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pistoles  for  saving  his  life,  and  for  his 
civil  retummg  him  to  Jamaica,  &c.  Whether 
the  story  was  true  or  not  his  inference  ft^m  it 
vraa  just ;  namely,  that  a  Spaniard  never  forgot 
a  kindness ;  **  But  take  it  withal,"  says  the  doctor, 
**  that  I  believe  it  is  as  much  the  effect  of  their 
pride  asofthefr  virtue;  for  at  the  same  time,** 
said  he,  **  they  never  forget  an  ill  turn  any  more 
than  they  do  a  good  one,  and  they  frequently  en- 
taQ  their  enmities  on  their  families,  and  prosecute 
the  revenge  from  one  generation  to  another,  so 
that  the  heir  has  with  the  estate  of  his  ancestors 
all  the  fomily  broils  upon  his  hands  as  he  comes 
to  his  estate.** 

From  an  this  he  inferred,  that  as  this  Spaniard 
found  himself  so  very  much  obliged  to  me,  I 
might  depend  upon  it  that  he  had  so  much  pride 
inhim,  that  if  he  could  pull  down  the  Andes  for 
me  to  go  through,  and  I  wanted  it,  he  would  do 
it  for  me ;  and  that  notUng  would  be  a  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  to  ihid  some  way  or 
other  how  to  requite  me. 

All  these  discourses  shortened  our  voyage,  and 
we  arrived  feir  and  sofUy  (for  it  was  very  good 


weather  and  little  wind)  at  Tucanel,  or  the  river 
Imperial,  within  ten  leagues  of  fiaUivia,  that  is 
to  say,  off  Cape  Bonifecio,  which  is  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance  into  the  river  of  Baldivia ; 
and  here  I  took  one  of  the  most  unaccountable, 
and  I  must  needs  acknowledge  unjustifiable  reso- 
lutions, that  ever  any  commander  entrusted  with 
a  ship  of  such  force  and  a  cargo  of  such  conse- 
quence adventured  upon  beibre,  and  which  I  by 
no  means  reoommend  to  any  commander  of  a 
ship  to  imitate ;  and  this  was,  to  venture  up  into 
the  country  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  mfles 
from  my  ship,  leaving  the  success  of  the  whole 
voyage,  the  estates  of  mv  employers,  and  tiie 
richest  ship  and  cargo  that  ever  came  outef 
those  seas,  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  two  or  three 
meiL  Siush  was  the  unsatisfied  thirst  of  new 
discoveries,  which  I  brouaht  out  of  England 
with  me,  and  which  1  nourished  at  all  hazards  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

However,  though  I  oondema  mrself  in  the 
main  for  the  rashness  of  the  undertaking,  yet  let 
me  do  myself  so  much  justice,  as  to  leave  it  on 
record  too,  that  I  did  not  run  this  risk  without 
all  the  needftil  precautions  for  the  s^y  of  the 
ship  and  cargo. 

And  first,  I  found  out  a  safe  place  for  the  ships 
to  ride  ;  and  this  neither  In  the  river  of  Tucapel, 
nor  in  the  river  of  Baldivia,  but  in  an  opening  or 
inlet  of  water  without  a  name,  about  a  leacue  to 
the  south  of  Tucapel,  embayed  and  secured  fit>m 
almost  all  the  winds  that  could  Mow ;  here  the 
ships  lay  easy,  with  water  enough,  havins  about 
eleven  fethoms  good  holding  ground,  and  albout 
half  a  league  from  shore. 

I  left  the  supra-cargo  and  my  chief  mate,  also 
a  kinsman  of  my  own,  a  true  sailor,  who  had 
been  a  midshipman,  but  was  now  a  lieutenant ; 
I  say  to  those  I  left  the  command  of  both  my 
ships,  but  with  express  orders  not  to  stir,  nor 
unmoor  upon  any  account  whatever,  life  and 
death  excepted,  until  my  return,  or  until  if  1  was 
dead\  they  heard  what  was  become  of  me ;  no, 
though  they  wero  to  stay  thero  six  months,  for 
they  had  provisiotts  enough,  and  an  exedlent 
place  for  watering  lay  just  by  them ;  and  I  made 
all  the  men  swear  to  me,  that  they  would  make 
no  mutiny  or  disorder,  but  obey  my  said  kins- 
man in  one  ship,  and  the  supra-cargo  in  the 
other  in  all  things  except  removing  from  that 
place ;  and  that  ff  they  should  command  them  to 
stir  firora  thence,  they  would  not  so  much  as 
touch  a  sail  or  arope. 

When  I  had  made  all  these  conditions,  and 
toM  my  men  that  the  design  I  went  upon,  was 
for  the  good  of  tbefar  voyage,  for  the  service  of 
the  owners,  and  shook!.  If  it  succeeded,  be  for  all 
their  advantages;  I  asked  them  if  they  wero  all 
willing  I  should  go?  to  which  they  all  answered 
that  they  wero  very  wilUng,  and  would  take  the 
same  care  of  the  ships,  and  of  all  things  bdonglng 
to  them  as  if  I  were  on  board.  This  encouraged 
me  greatly,  and  I  now  resolved  nothing  should 
hinder  me. 

Having  thus  concluded  every  thinr,  then,  and 
not  unto  then,  I  toM  my  Spaniard  that  I  had 
almost  resolved  to  go  along  with  him ;  at  wUoh 
he  appeared  exeeedingly  pleased,  and  Indeed  in  a 
surprue  of  joy.  I  ubouid  have  told  you,  that 
before  I  told  him  this.  Ihwi  set  aUtbeNfi  of  tht 
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pHioiiefi  on  shonf,  at  their  os»ii  reouest,  juBt 
between  the  port  of  Tucapel  aod  the  bav  of  the 
coDceptioi^,  except  two  men.  who  $»  heloM  me, 
lived  m  the  open  country  heyond  baldiFUi*  and, 
as  he  observed,  were  very  glad  to  b«  let  oo 
fhore  with  him,  ao  to  travel  home,  havhig  loat 
what  little  they  had  b  the  ship,  and  to  whom  he 
opmmunicatcd  nothlog  of  all  toe  diioourw  we  bad 
had  of  the  affair  of  the  mountaioi. 

I  alto  difmifeed  now  the  two  Chilian  Indians, 
but  not  witaout  a  very  good  reward  proportioned 
to,  not  their  trouble  and  time  only,  but  proper* 
tioned  to  what  I  seemed  to  expect  of  them,  and 
filling  them  still  with  eapectations  that  I  would 
some  again  and  take  a  journey  with  them  Into 
the  mouptains. 

And  now  it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
use  the  utmost  freedom  with  my  new  friend  the 
Spaniard,  being,  aa  I  told  him,  to  put  my  life  in 
his  hands  and  the  prosperity  of  my  whole  aaven- 
tore,  both  ship  and  riiip's  company. 

He  told  me  he  was  senaible  that  I  did  put  my 
life  in  his  hands,  and  thai  It  was  a  very  ^eat 
token  of  conAdence  in  him,  even  such  a  one  that 
he,  being  a  stranger  to  mst  had  no  reason  tp  ^X" 
pect :  but  he  desired  me  to  consider  that  he  was 
a  Christian,  not  a  savage ;  that  he  was  one,  ! 
had  laid  the  highest  obli|^tioo  iipon  in  volun- 
tfjrily  taking  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  free- 
booiarsi  where  he  ajght  h»ve  lost  his  life ;  and, 
in  the  next  plaoe»  be  said,  it  waa  some  argument 
that  be  was  a  gentiemaa,  jind  that  I  should  find 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honour  c  end,  lastly,  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  km  eovid  make  evy  advan- 
tage of  me,  or  that  he  oou^  get  any  thing  by 
ttMhg  me  ill  i  and  if  even  that  was  ao  argument 
vet  1  should  And  when  I  eame  to  his  honae  that 
he  was  net  in  a  oemdUioo  t0  want  engr  thing  that 
might  be  gahied,  so  much  m  to  procure  it  by 
aiK^  a  pieee  of  villany  and  tvtacbery,  as  to  be* 
ti«v  and  destrev  the  maa  that  had  saved  his  liie, 
and  brought  mm  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil 
sail  to  hb  eonntry  and  fiunily,  whan  he  might 
have  been  earried  away,  God  knows  whitlMr. 
But  to  eonelude  all,  he  desired  me  to  accept  the 
eihr  he  had  mode  me  at  sea  (vis. )  that  he  would 
send  for  his  two  sons,  end  leave  them  on  hoard 
tAe  Aip  as  hostages  for  my  aafety.  and  desired 
they  might  be  used  on  bnnrd  no  otherwise  than 
1  wM  used  withshim  in  the  conntiy. 

I  was  ashamed  to  aco^  •nob  an  oSh' as  this  s 
bgt  he  pressed  it  eameatiy,  and  importuned  the 
doctor  to  move  me  to  acccept  it,  telling  him  that 
he  should  not  be  easy  if  I  did  net,  ao  Shot,  in 
abort,  the  doetor  edviaed  me  to  agree  to  it;  and, 
accordingly,  he  hired  a  mesaenger  and  «  nvile, 
and  aent  away  Cor  his  two  nans  to  come  to  ium ; 
end  aiieh  expedition  the  meseei^emada,  that  in 
six  days  hf  returned  sriUi  the  twoeons and  three 
servants,  all  on  hofsebaHk.  His  two  eons  were 
very  pratt  V  weU  behaved  youths,  who  appeamd 
to  be  gentlemen  In  tMr  very  oountenanoes ;  the 
eMeat  was  about  thirteen  tears  old,  4ind  the  other 
about  eleven.  I  treated  them  on  board,  as  I  had 
Ibeir  iatlier,  with  iOl  pomiMe  reapeet  i  and  having 
enieftxhMd  them  two  day9»  left  oider  that  they 
liMnld  be  tmatnd  in  the  same  manner  when  I 
jrasgonei  and  to  this  I  added,  aland,  that  their 
lather  oni^t  hear  it,  that  whenever  they  had  a 
mind  to  go  awAy,  they  ihouU  let  them  g».    Bat 


their  lather  laid  a  great  many  aolemn  charges 
upon  them  that  they  should  not  stfr  oat  of  the 
Alp  till  I  came  back  safe,  and  tbat !  gave  tbea 
leave;  and  he  made  them  promise  that  they 
would  not :  and  the  young  gentlemen  kept  tbor 
word  so  punctually,  that  when  oar  rapereargo, 
whom  t  left  in  command,  offered  to  let  them  go 
on  ahore  several  times  to  divert  them  with  ihooU 
ing  and  hunting,  they  would  not  stir  oat  of  the 
ship,  and  did  not  till  I  came  back  again. 

Having  gone  this  length,  and  msde  everTthinf 
readv  for  my  adventure,  we  set  oat,  C^taia 
Merlotte,  the  Spanish  doctor,  the  old  matineer, 
that  was  my  second  mate,  and  wbowssnowca}^ 
tain  of  the  Madagascar  ship,  snd  myself  with 
two  midshipmen,  whom  we  took  as  servants,  bot 
who  I  resolved  to  make  the  direetora  of  the 
main  enterprise.  As  to  the  number,  1  fbuod  o; 
Spaniard  asede  no  scruple  of  that,  if  it  had  bees 
half  my  ship's  company. 

We  set  out,  some  on  horses  snd  some  os 
mules,  as  we  could  get  them,  but  the  Spanurd 
and  myself  rode  on  two  very  good  horses,  beo« 
the  same  that  his  two  sons  came  oo.  We  v- 
rived  at  a  noble  coutry  seat  about  a  league  duft 
of  the  town,  where,  at  first,  I  thoqgfat  we  bid 
been  only  to  put  in  for  refreshment;  bat  I  mob 
found,  tli^  it  was  really  his  dwelling  boose,  aod 
where  bis  lamily  and  servants  residA 

Here  we  were  received  like  princes;  snd  with  u 
much  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been  a  priooe  thit 
entertained  ua.  The  mayor  dome,  or  ateward  of 
his  houso,  received  us,  took  in  our  baggage,  ioi 
ordered  oar  two  servants  to  be  taken  care  of. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  jSpanlard  did  aSI 
that  pride  and  oatentation  was  capable  of  Id- 
filing  him  with  to  entertain  us ;  and  the  tmh 
ia,  he  could  not  have  lived  in  a  country  in  the 
world  more  capable  of  gratifying  Us  pride ;  for 
here,  without  anything  uncommon,  be  wai  abk 
to  show  more  gold  plate  than  many  gtxid  larni- 
Uea  in  onr  country  have  of  silv^-;  and  at  for 
ailver,  it  qnite  ecl^a  the  appearance,  or  ntber 
toolL  away  the  very  use  of  pewter,  ef  which  we 
did  not  see  one  vessel,  no,  not  in  the  oea&est 
part  of  his  house.  It  is  true.  I  believe,  tfie  Spa- 
niard had  not  a  piece  of  nlate  or  of  any  household 
furniture  which  we  dia  not  see,  etcepC  what 
belonged  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife;  and  rt  u 
to  be  observed,  that  the  women  never  appeiKd, 
except  at  a  diatance  and  in  the  gardens,  and  tbei 
being  under  veiia,  we  could  not  knoir  the  lady 
from  her  women,  or  the  maida  from  the  mistresi 

We  were  lodged  ejrm  one  in  aeparate  apart- 
ments.  very  wdl  fnmlshed,  but  two  of  tbem 
very  nobly  indeed ;  though  all  the  materials  for 
fomitinfo  must  be  there  at  an  excesaive  pr»^ 
The  wi^  pf  lodging  upon  quilts,  sad  in  beds. 
nm4s  paviUion-wise.  after  the  Bpaniih  eoftom,  I 
need  not  deacribe;  but  it  surprised  me  toaee 
the  rooms  himg  with  very  rich  upeitries,  b  « 
part  of  the  worid  where  they  most  cost  so  dear. 

We  had  Chilian  wine  served  us  up  iB  roond 
gold  cups,  and  water  an  large  sBvar  decanters. 
that  held,  at  least,  Ayt  quarU  s  V^i  ^^ 
stood  in  our  chamber.  Om*  cbooofate  was 
brought  OS  up  in  the  same  manner  Id  deep  oap^ 
all  of  gold,  and  it  was  made  io  veneb  afl  of 
ailver.  ^    , 

It  would  be  tnublesoine  to  Ae  viiy  iwder  <* 
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interrupt  my  aoeount  with  the  relation  of  all  tb* 
fine  thing!  he  had  In  hii  house,  and  I  oould  not 
be  perraaded  bat  that  be  had  borrowed  all  the 
plate  in  the  town  to  fumiah  out  his  sideboard 
'  and  table ;  but  mj  doctor  told  me  it  was  nothing 
bat  what  was  rery  usual  among  them  that  were 
men  of  any  sub^ance,  as  it  was  apparent  he 
was ;  and  that  the  silversmiths  at  Si  Jago  sup* 
plied  them  generally  with   their   plate   ready 
wrought,  in  exchange,  with  aUowance  Imt  the 
quality,  for  the  gold  which  thev  feuad  is  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  brooks  and  streams  wliieh 
came  from  the  mountains.  Into  which  the  hasty 
.  ihowera  of  winter  rain  frequently  washed  down 

I)retty  large  lumps ;  and  others,  which  were  amaJ- 
er,  they  washed  out  of  the  sands  by  the  ordinary 
inetbo<u  of  washing  of  ore. 

I  was  better  satmied  in  this  particular,  when 
the  next  day,   talking    to   our   new  landlord 
aboat  the  mountains,  and  the  wealth  of  them,  I 
asked  him  if  he  coujd  show  me  any  of  the  gold 
which  was  usually  washed  out  of  the  hills  by  the 
rain,  in  the  natural  figure  in  which  it  was  found  ?  I 
He  imiled.  and  told  me  yes,  he  would  show  us  a 
little ;  and  with  that,  carried  us  up  into  a  khid 
of  a  closet,  where  he  had  a  great  wiety  of  odd 
things  gathered  up  about  the  osountnins  and 
rivers,  lueh  as  fine  shells,  strange  stones  in  the 
form  of  stars,  heavy  pieces  of  ore,  but  eucb  as 
neither  he  nor  any  or  us  could  tall  what  they 
were,  and  the  tike ;  and  after  this,  b^  pulled  out 
a  great  leather  bag,  wfiidi  bad,  I  believe,  near 
fifty  pounds  weight  in  It,  here,  seignior,  says  he, 
here  is  some  of  the  dirt  of  the  earth,  and  turning 
it  out  upon  the  table,  it  was  easy  to  aee  that  ft 
was  all  gold,  though  the  pieces  were  of  diAarent 
forms,  and  some  scarce  rooking  like  gold  at  aU, 
being  so  mixed  with  the  spar,  or  with  earth, 
that  it  did  not  appear  so  plain  i  bat  hi  every  bit 
there  was  som^ing  of  the  clear  gold  to  be 
seen,  and  the  smeller  the  lumps  the  purer  the 
gold  appeared. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity  maun  than  at  the 
thing  itsetl;  having,  9a  I  have  said,  qeen  the 
gold  which  the  !n£ans  found  in  the  oosntHes  I 
have  described,  which  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  mixture ;  but  then  I  was  to  have  considered 
that  what  those  Indians  gathered  was  fortber 
from  the  hills  which  it  came  from,  and  that  those 
rough  irregular  pieces  would  not  'dHve  so  far  in 
the  water,  but  would  lodge  themselves  in  the 
earth  and  sand  of  the  rivers  nearer  home ;  and 
also  that  the  Indians,  pot  knowing  how  to  sepa* 
rate  the  gold  by  fire  from  the  dross  and  Miature 
above,  md  not  think  those  rough  pieces  worth 
their  taking  up,  where^  the  Spaniards  here  un. 
derstood  much  better  what  Uiey  were  about 

But  to  return  to  the  closet  When  he  had 
shown  us  this  leather  pouch  fluU,  he  sweeps  it  i^ 
to  one  side  of  the  table,  wiuch  had  ledges  round 
it  to  keep  it  from  running  0%  and  takes  up 
another  b^g  full  of  large  pleoes  of  stone,  great 
lumps  of  earth,  and  pieces  of  various  shapes,  all 
of  which  had  some  gold  in  them,  but  not  to  be 
gotten  out  but  by  fire.  These,  he  toU  us,  their 
servants  bring  them  home  as  they  find  then  in 
the  mouiitains,  lying  loose  here  and  there,  when 
they  run  after  their  cattle. 

But  stUl  I  asked  him  if  they  ibund  no  pieces 
of  pure  gold?  upon  this,  he  turned  to  a  great 


old  oabbiat  full  of  prftty  large  dnwerp,  en4  puU 
ling  out  one  dr»wer«  bf  showed  uf  a  sarprifioff 
number  of  pieces  of  pure  clean  gold,  some  round, 
leme  long,  se«e  flat,  seme  thick,  all  of  irregular 
shapes,  aJMl  worked  roundish  ^t  ^be  padB,  with 
rolling  along,  some  of  these  vreighe4  a  quarter  of 
an  onnce,  some  more*  and  some  less,  and  as  I 
lifted  the  drewer,  I  believe  there  oould  not  be  less 
thsa  between  twenty  eiid  thirty  pounds'  weight 
pfit 

Then  be  pulled  eat  eeotber  drawer,  which 
was  ahnost  ftiU  of  the  same  kind  of  drug,  but  as 
siBali  as  sand,  the  biggest  not  so  big  as  pins* 
heeds,  end  wideb  ni^t  very  properly  be  called 
gold  duet 

After  this  sight  a  man  was  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing  be  could  see.     I  ask^d  him  now  long 
such  •  treasure  might  be  amassing  together  in 
this  country  ?  he  told  me  that  was  according  to 
the  pains  they  might  take  in  tbe  search ;  that  he 
had  been  twelve  years  bere^  end  bad  done  little 
or  nethifl^ ;  but  had  be  had  twenty  negroes  to 
have  set  eo  work,  as  be  migjit  have  had,  he 
might  heve  be4  m^re  fhen  tbis  in  one  year,    t 
asked  him  how  much  gold  i^  wekbt  he  thought 
there  might  be  in  ell  tbie  be  bad  shown  me  ?  be 
told  me  be  eould  ant  tell ;  thet  they  never  trou- 
bled tbesDeelves  to  weigl^  bnt  ivhen  the  silver- 
smith  at   8t  Jego  came  tip  bring  home  any 
vessel,  or  vben  w  mercbante  from  i>tnm  came 
to  Baldivia  with  European  gpodf»   then  they 
bought  what  they  waiited  of  themi  that  they 
were  sensible  they  gave  excessive  4ear  tor  tv^ry 
thing,  even  fte»  er  twenty  fi>r  one.    But  es  gold, 
he  said,  wee  the  grewth  of  thst  country,  an^  the 
other  thiqgs,  sneh  as  cloth,  linen»  fine  silkSk  ^c, 
were  the  gold  of  EuDope*  they  did  not  think 
much  to  give  what  they  asl^ed  for  those  things. 
In  short  I  found  that  the  people  in  this  country^ 
though  theykeft  large  plantauons  in  their  hands, 
had  gnaat  numbers  pi  nettle,  iqgenios,  as  they 
call  them,  for  osaking  sugar,  and  lant^  under 
menegeeneoi;  for  the  meint^nance  of  themselves 
and  foasiJies;   yet  did  not  wholly  neglect  the 
pttiqg  gold  out  of  the  mountains,  yrbere  it  was 
m  eueh  plenty;  end  therefore  it  seems  the  towQ 
edQaeesil  is  called  Villa  Bice,  or  the  Bich  Town, 
being  seated  es  it  were  at  the  foot  of  tbe  moun- 
tains. e«d  ifl  the  richest  p^  of -them- 

After  I  bed  wfioiently  admired  tbe  vest  quen- 
tity  of  gold  he  had,  he  aoade  signs  to  the  doctor 
thii  I  eheuld  teke  any  piece  or  any  quantity 
that  t  pleased ;  but  timnght  I  mi|gbt  take  it  es 
en  efiwnt  to  have  him  offer  me  euy  particular 
somII  peresl.  The  doctor  hinted  it  to  me,  and  I 
hade  tdm  eetw*  him  thanks;  but  to  let  him 
know  that  I  would  bv  no  meeos  have  any  of 
that,  but  thet  I  would  be  glad  to  take  up  a  piece 
or  two,  such  m  chaojoe  should  present  to  me  in 
the  mpiuitalns;  that  I  m\gbt  show  iu  my  own 
oountry,  end  tell  them  that  I  took  it  up  with  my 
own  bende.  He  eaewered  he  would  go  wjth  me 
himself;  and  doubMld  not  but  to  carry  me  where 
I  sheuld  ftilly  satisfy  my  curiosity,  if  I  would  b^ 
content  to  damber  a  little  among  the  rocks. 

I  now  began  to  see  plainly  that  1  had  no  man*> 
ner  of  need  to  iiave  taken  his  sons  for  hostages 
for  my  safety ;  end  weuXd  lain  have  sent  for  them 
bedk  egein;  but  he  would  by  no  meoos  give  me 
icave ;  so  I  liee  nbliged  to  ^w  thet  over.    A  day 
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or  two  after  I  dedred  of  bim  that  he  would  giTe 
me  leave  to  tend  for  one  more  pereoii  from  the 
ihipe,  who  1  had  a  great  mind  ihoold  lee  the 
oountry  with  me,  and  to  tend  for  tome  few  things 
that  I  should  want,  and,  withal,  to  eatiafy  my 
men  that  I  was  safe  and  weU. 

This  he  consented  to ;  so  I  sent  away  one  of 
the  two  midshipmen,  who  I  called  my  servants, 
and  with  him  two  servants  of  the  Spaniard,  my 
landlord,  as  1  called  him,  with  four  mules  and 
two  horses.  I  gave  my  midsh^»man  my  orders 
and  directions  under  my  hand  to  my  super- 
cargo what  to  do,  for  I  was  resolved  to  be  even 
with  my  Spaniard  for  all  his  good  usage  of  me ; 
the  midshipman  was  gone  ten  days,  for  they 
came  back  pretty  well  laden,  as  you  shsJl  hear, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  come  all  on  foot 

All  the  while  they  were  gone,  my  landlord  and 
I  spent  in  surveyhig  the  countrv  and  viewing  his 
plantation.  As  for  the  city  of  Villa  Rica,  it  was 
not  the  most  proper  to  go  there  in  public ;  and 
the  doctor  knew  that  as  well  as  the  fi^Mniard ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  went  several  times 
incognito,  yet  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  me, 
neither  dU  I  desire  it 

One  night  I  had  a  very  strange  fright  here, 
and  behaved  myself  very  much  like  a  fool  about 
it  The  case  was  this ;  I  waked  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  chancing  to  open  my  eyes,  I 
saw  a  great  light  of  tre,  wliich  to  me  seemed  as 
if  the  house  or  some  part  of  it  had  been  on 
fire ;  I,  as  if  I  had  been  at  Wapplng  or  Rother- 
hithe,  where  people  are  always  terrified  with 
•uch  things^  jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  my 
friend  Captain  Alerlotte,  and  cried  out  fire,  fire ! 
The  first  thhig  I  should  have  thought  of,  on  this 
occasion,  should  have  been  that  the  Spaniard  did 
not  understand  what  the  words  fire,  fire  I  meant ; 
and,  that  if  1  expected  they  should  understand 
me,  I  should  have  cried  ftiego,  fuego  t 

However,  Captain  Merlotte  got  up  and  my 
Madagascar  captain,  for  we  all  lay  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  noise  they  waked  the  whole 
house,  and  my  landlord,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fesscd,  began  to  suspect  some  mischief;  his 
steward  having  come  to  his  chamber  door  and 
told  him  that  the  strangers  were  up  in  arms,  in 
which  mistake  we  might  all  have  had  our  throats 
cut,  and  the  poor  Spaniard  not  to  blame  neither 

But  our  doctor  coming  hastily  in  to  me,  unrid- 
dled the  whole  matter,  which  was  this,  that  a  vol- 
cano, or  burning  vent  among  the  hills,  being  pretty 
near  the  Spanish  side  of  the  country,  as  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  Andes,  had  flamed  out 
that  night  and  gave  such  a  terrible  lif  ht  in  the 
air,  as  made  us  think  the  fire  had  at  least  been 
in  the  out-houses,  or  in  part  of  the  house,  and 
accordingly  had  put  me  in  such  a  fright 

Upon  this,  having  told  me  what  It  was,  he  ran 
away  to  the  Span&h  servants,  and  told  them 
what  the  meaning  of  it  all  was,  and  bade  them 
go  and  satisfy  their  master,  which  they  dkl,  and 
all  was  well  again ;  but  as  for  me,  I  sat  almost  all 
the  night  staring  out  at  the  window  at  the  erup. 
tion  of  fire  upon  the  hOU,  and  the  like  bonfire  I 
had  never  seen  before,  I  assure  you. 

I  sbicerely  begged  my  landlord's  pardon  for 
disturbing  his  house;  and  asked  him  If  those 
eruptions  were  freouent  He  said  no,  tbev  were 
not  frequent,  for  Uiey  were  oonitaat,  eiuier  fai 


one  part  of  the  hills  or  another ;  and  that  in  mj 
passing  the  mountains  I  should  see  several  of 
them.  I  asked  him  if  they  were  not  alanaed 
with  them,  and  if  they  were  not  attended  with 
earthquakes.  He  said  he  bdieved  that  among 
the  hills  themselves  they  might  have  some  ibak- 
ings  of  the  earth,  because  sometimes  they  ihouki 
find  pieces  of  the  rocks  break  off  and  foil  down, 
and  that  it  was  among  those  little  fractorei  that 
sometimes  pieces  of  stone  were  found  which  bad 
gold  interspersed  in  them»  as  if  they  had  bcco 
melted  and  run  together*  of  which  he  had  shown 
roe  some ;  but  that,  aa  for  earthquakes  in  Uk 
country,  be  had  never  heard  of  any  sfatoe  he  mat 
thither,  which  had  been  upwards  of  fifteen  Tesn, 
faicludinff  three  years  that  he  dwelt  at  St  /ago. 

One  day,  behig  out  on  horsdMck  with  mj 
landlord,  we  rode  up  close  to  the  mountaina,aod 
he  showed  me  at  a  distance  an  entrance,  as  be 
called  it  into  them,  fr^htfiil  enough  ioAwi  u 
you  shall  hear  In  its  place;  Then  hetddma 
that  was  the  way  he  intended  to  carry  me  wfaa 
he  should  go  to  show  me  the  highest  hUb  ui  the 
world ;  but  he  turned  short  ua,  smOing,  aaid  it 
should  not  be  yet,  for  though  he  had  promisad 
me  a  aafe  return,  and  left  hoetages  for  it  yet  be 
had  not  capitulated  for  time. 

I  told  him  he  need  not  capitulate  with  me  for 
time,  for  if  I  had  not  two  ahipe  to  stay  my  cooi. 
ingt  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  oea 
eaUng  me  up  all  the  whfle,  I  did  not  know  wb^ 
ther  I  would  ever  go  away  Main  or  no,  if  be 
would  give  me  house-room.  He  told  me,  » to 
that  he  had  sent  my  men  some  victuals,  lo  that 
they  would  not  starve  if  I  did  not  come  back  ibr 
some  days.  This  surprised  me  a  little,  and  I 
discovered  It  in  m  v  countenance.  "  Nay,  le^* 
nior,**  says  he,  **  I  have  only  sent  them  some  Tie- 
tuals  to  maintain  my  two  hostagei^  for,  joo 
know,  they  moat  not  want.**  It  was  not  good 
manners  In  me  to  ask  what  1m  had  sent;  but  I 
understood,  as  soon  as  my  midshipman  returned, 
that  he  had  sent  down  sixteen  cows,  or  rants.  I 
know  nqt  what  to  call  them  but  black  cattle; 
thirty  hogs,  thirteen  large  Pmnvian  sbeep^  as  bi; 
a»  great  calves ;  and  three  casks  of  Chifiaa  wise, 
with  an  assurance  that  they  should  hxve  more 
provisions  when  that  was  spent 

I  was  amased  at  all  this  munificence  of  tbe 
Spaniard,  and'very  glad  I  was  that  I  bad  lest 
my  midshipman  for  the  things  I  intended  to  pr«* 
sent  him  again,  for  I  was  aa  wcffl  able  to  reqoite 
him  for  a  large  present  as  he  was  to  makeiU  and 
had  resolved  it  before  I  knew  he  had  sent  asj- 
thfaig  to  the  ship;  so  that  this  exchsngiof  of 
presenta  was  but  a  kind  of  generous  barter  or 
commerce ;  for,  aa  to  gold,  we  had  eitbo'  of  uf 
so  much  thai  it  was  not  at  all  equal  In  valoe  to 
what  we  had  to  give  on  both  sides,  u  we  were  at 
present  situated. 

In  short  my  midshipman  retained  ^^^^ 
horses  and  servants ;  and  when  we  had  broopj 
what  I  had  sent  for  faito  a  pUce  which  1  desired 
the  Spaniard  to  allow  me  to  open  my  things  A 
I  sent  my  doctor  to  desire  the  Spaniard  to  let 
me  speak  with  him. 

I  told  him,  first,  that  he  must  give  mtja 
parole  of  honour  not  to  take  amiss  what  I  bsd  to 
say  to  him ;  that  it  was  the  custom  in  onroooa- 
try,  at  any  time,  to  make  presents  to  the  ladies 
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^rith  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  hos- 
baods  or  parents,  without  any  evil  design,  or 
vdthout  giving  any  offence,  but  that  I  knew  it 
^ras  not  so  among  the  Spaniards ;  that  I  had  not 
had  the  honour  yet  either  to  see  his  lady  or  his 
daughter,  but  that  I  had  heard  he  had  a  lady 
and  a  daughter  also ;  however,  that  if  he  pleased 
to  be  the  messenger  of  a  trifle  I  had  caused  my 
man  to  bring,  and  would  present  it  for  me,  and 
not  take  it  as  an  offence,  he  should  see  before- 
hand what  it  was,  and  I  should  content  myself 
vrith  bis  accepUng  it  in  their  behalil 

He  told  me,  smiling,  he  did  not  bring  me  thi- 
ther to  take  any  presents  of  me ;  I  had  already 
done  euougb,  in  that  I  had  given  him  his  liberty, 
which  was  the  meet  valuable  gift  in  the  world ; 
and  as  to  his  wife,  I  had  already  made  her  the 
best  present  I  was  able,  having  given  her  back 
her  husband ;  that  it  is  true  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Spaniards  to  let  their  wives  appear  in 
any  public  entertainmeut  of  friends,  but  that  he 
had  resolved  to  break  through  that  custom,  and 
that  he  had  told  his  wife  what  a  friend  I  had 
been  to  her  famjly,  and  that  she  should  thank  me 
for  it  in  public ;  and  that  then,  what  present  I 
had  designed  for  her,  since  I  would  be  a  maker 
of  presents,  she  should  do  herself  the  honour  to 
take  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  he  would  be 
very  far  from  mistaking  them,  or  taking  it  01 
from  his  wife. 

As  this  was  the  highest  compliment  he  was 
able  to  make  me,  the  more  he  was  obliging  in 
the  manner,  for  be  returned  In  about  two  hours, 
leading  his  wife  into  the  room  by  the  hand,  and 
his  daughter  following. 

I  must  oonfen  I  was  surprised,  for  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  seen  such  a  sight  in  America. 
The  lady*s  dress.  Indeed,  I  cannot  describe,  but 
she  was  really  a  charming  woman  in  her  person, 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  covered  over 
with  emeralds  and  diamonds,  I  mean  as  to  her 
head.  She  was  veiled  till  she  came  Into  the 
roono,  but  gave  her  veil  to  her  woman  when  her 
husband  took  her  by  the  hand.  Her  daughter  I 
took  to  be  about  twelve  years  old,  which  the 
Spaniards  count  marriageable ;  she  was  pretty, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  her  mother. 

After  the  compliments  on  both  sides,  my  land- 
lord, as  t  now  called  him,  told  her  very  hand- 
somely  what  a  benefactor  I  had  been  to  her 
family,  by  redeeming  him  from  the  hands  of  vil- 
lains ;  and  she,  turning  to  me,  thanked  me  in 
the  most  obliging  manner,  and  with  a  modest, 
graceful  way  of  speech,  such  as  I  cannot  repre- 
sent, and  which,  mdeed,  1  did  not  think  the  Spa^ 
niards,  who  are  said  to  be  so  haoghty,  had  been 
acquainted  with. 

I  then  desired  the  doctor  to  tell  the  Spaniard 
her  husband  that  I  desired  his  lady  to  accept  a 
small  present  v^hich  my  midshipman  had  brought 
for  her  f^m  the  ship,  and  which,  with  his  words, 
I  took  in  my  hand,  and  the  Spaniard  led  his  wife 
on  to  take  it ;  and  I  must  needs  say  it  was  not 
a  mean  present,  besides,  its  being  of  ten  times 
the  value  in  that  place  as  it  would  have  been  at 
London,  and  I  was  now  very  glad  that,  as  I  men- 
tioned above,  I  always  reserved  a  small  quantity 
of  all  sorts  of  goods  unsold,  that  I  miffht  have 
them  to  dispose  of  as  occasion  should  offer. 

First,  I  presented  her  with  a  very  fine  piece  of 


Dutch  holland,  worth  in  London  about  seven 
shillings  an  ell,  and  thirty-six  cUs  in  length,  and 
worth  in  Chili,  to  be  sure,  fifteen  pieces  of  eight 
per  ell,  at  least ;  or  it  was  rather  likdy  that  all 
the  kingdom  of  Chili  had  not  such  another. 

Then  I  gave  her  two  pieces  of  China  damask, 
and  two  pieces  of  China  silks,  called  atlasses, 
flowered  with  gold ;  two  pieces  of  fine  muslin, 
one  flowered,  the  other  plam,  and  a  piece  of  very 
fine  chints,  or  printed  calico ;  also  a  large  parcel 
of  spices,  made  up  in  blue  papers,  being  about 
six  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  about  twice  as  many 
doves. 

And,  lastly,  to  the  young  lady  I  gave  one  piece 
of  daoiask,  two  pieces  of  China  tafllty,  and  a 
piece  of  fine  striped  muslin. 

After  all  this  was  delivered,  and  the  ladies  had 
received  them,  and  given  them  their  women  to 
hold,  I  pulled  out  a  little  box,  in  which  I  had  two 
couple  of  large  pearls,  of  that  pearl  which  I  men- 
tioned  we  found  at  the  Pearl  Islands,  very  well 
matched  for  ear-rings,  and  gave  the  lady  one 
pair  and  the  daughter  the  other ;  and  now,  I 
think,  I  had  made  a  present  fit  for  an  ambanador 
to  carry  to  a  prince. 

The  ladies  made  all  possible  acknowledgment, 
and  we  had  the  honour  that  day  to  dine  with 
them  in  public.  My  landlord  the  Spaniard  told 
me  I  had  given  them  such  a  present  as  the  Vice* 
roy  of  Mexico*s  lady  would  have  gone  fifty 
leagues  to  have  received. 

But  I  had  not  done  with  my  host,  for,  after 
dinner,  I  took  him  into  the  same  room,  and  told 
him  I  hoped  he  did  not  think  I  had  made  all  my 
presents  to  the  ladies,  and  had  nothing  left  to 
show  my  respect  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  first  I 

Presented  him  with  three  negro  men,  which  I 
ad  bought  at  Callao  for  my  own  use,  but  knew 
I  could  supply  myself  again  in  my  way  home,  at 
a  moderate  price ;  in  the  next  place  I  gave  him 
three  pieces  of  black  Colchester  bays,  which, 
though  they  are  coarse  ordinary  things  in  Eng- 
land,  that  a  footman  would  scarce  wear,  are  a 
habit  for  a  prince  in  that  country.  I  then  gave 
him  a  piece  of  very  fine  scarlet  English  sergpe, 
which  was  realty  very  valuable  in  England,  but 
much  more  there ;  and  another  piece  of  crimson 
broad-cloth,  and  six  pieces  of  fine  silk  druggets 
for  his  two  soni,  and  Uius  I  finished  my  presents. 
The  Spaniard  stood  still,  and  looked  on  all  the 
while  I  was  laying  out  my  presents  to  him,  as 
one  in  a  transport,  and  said  not  one  word  till  all 
was  over;  but  then  he  told  me  very  gravely  that 
it  was  now  time  for  him  to  turn  me  out  of  his 
house ;  *<  For,  seignior,**  says  he,  '*  no  man  ought 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  beyond  his  power 
of  return,  and  I  have  no  possible  way  of  making 
any  return  to  you  equal  to  such  things  as  these.** 
It  is  true  the  present  I  had  made  him,  if  It 
was  to  be  rated  by  the  value  of  things  in  the 
country  where  it  then  was,  would  have  been 
valued  at  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
but  to  reckon  them  as  they  might  cost  me,  did 
not  altogether  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
pounds,  except  the  three  negroes,  which,  indeed, 
cost  me  at  Lima  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pieces  of  eight 

He  was  as  sensible  of  the  price  of  those  ne- 
groes as  I  was  of  the  occasion  he  had  of  them, 
and  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  for  them ;  and  he 


qune  to  me  about  an  hour  after,  and  told  me  he 
b^d  looked  over  all  the  particulars  of  the  noble 
pretenta  which  1  bad  made  them ;  and,  though 
the  value  waa  too  great  for  htm  to  aceept,  or  for 
any  man  to  offer  him,  yet,  sioce  I  had  been  at  ao 
much  trouble  to  fend  for  the  things,  and  thai  I 
thought  him  worthy  such  a  bounty,  he  was  come 
back'  to  tell  me  that  he  accepted,  thankfully,  aD 
my  presents,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  except  only  Uie  three  negroes^  imd  as 
they  were  bought  in  the  country,  and  were  the 
particular  traffic  of  the  place,  he  oould  not  take 
them  OS  a  present,  but  would  be  equally  obliged, 
and  take  it  for  as  much  a  favour,  if  I  would  allow 
him  to  pav  Ibr  them. 

I  smiled,  and  told  him  be  and  I  would  agree 
opon  that ;  ^r  he  did  not  yet  know  what  favours 
I  nad  to  ask  of  him,  and  what  expense  I  should 
put  him  to ;  that  I  bad  a  great  design  in  my 
view,  which  I  was  to  crave  his  assistance  in,  and 
whid)  I  had  not  yet  communicated  to  him,  in 
which  ^e  might  perhaps  find  that  he  would  pay 
dear  enough  iot  all  tiie  Uttle  presents  I  oad 
made  him ;  and.  in  the  mean  tlnM,  to  make  him 
easy  as  to  the  three  negro  men,  I  gave  him  my 
word  that  be  should  p»v  for  them ;  only  not  yot. 

He  eoukf  liave  notfatng  to  object  against  an 
aflbr'  of  this  kind,  because  he  could  not  guess 
what  t  ipeap^  but  gave  me  all  the  assurances 
of  service  and  assiiUnce  that  lajr  in  his  power, 
In  anythfaig  tbat  I  might  have  to  do  in  that 
country. 

'  Bat  here,  by  the  way>  yon  are  lo  understand, 
that  an  this  frms  carried  on  with  a  supposition, 
that  we  acted  u|ider  a  commission  ftom  the  king 
ot  France;  and  though  he  knew  many  of  us 
were  Eaglisl^  ^d  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  in 
particular,  yet,  as  we  bad  such  a  commission  and 
produced  it,  we  were  Frenchmen,  in  that  sense, 
to  bfm,  nor  did  be  entertain  us  upon  any  other 
fooUog. 

Tbe  feqml  of  the  story  win  also  make  it  suf- 
Acle^y  appetr,  that  I  did  not  make  such  pre- 
sents as  thes^  in  mere  ostentation,  or  only  upon 
th^  OomplimaDi  of  a  visit  to  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
aoy  more  then  I  would  leave  my  ship,  and  a 
cfrgo  of  foch  ^ralue,  in  the  manner  I  had  done, 
to  make  a  tour  Into  the  country,  if,  had  not  views 
suftdent  to  justify  such  beginnings,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  things  win  be  the  best  apology 
for  me,  to  those  who  shall  have  patience  to  put 
them  an  t<^gether. 

Ve  l|ad  now  speQ^  aforti^ght,  and  something 
more,  in  ceremony  and  civiUtTei^  and  in  now  snd 
toon  takhv  a  Uttle  tour  about  the  6elds,  and 
towards  the  mountaiiu.  However,  even  in  this 
way  of  living.  I  was  not  so  idle  as  I  seemed  to  be 
for  I  imd  not  ojuly  made  due  observations  of  all 
the  country  which  I  saw,  but  informed  myself 
s|i0c|ont]y  of  the  pertf  wbich  I  did  not  see.  I 
found  the  country  not  only  fruitful  in  the  soil, 
but  vonderibny  temperate  and  egreeable  in  Its 
climate.  The  dr,  though  hot,  according  to  its 
proper  latttode,  vet  that  heat  so  moderated  by 
the  0001  breezes  nom  t|ie  mountains,  that  it  was 
rather  equal  to  the  plain  countries  in  other  parts 
(tf  the  worid,  in  toe  latitude  of  fifty,  thaQ  to  a 
climate  in  thirty-eight  to  forty  defines. 

This  gave  the  inbabitgnts  the  advantage^  not 
unjfy  of  pleassAt  $»d  agreeable  living,  hot  also  of 


a  particular  fertility,  which  hot  dimstet  sre  not  I 
blessed  with,  espedally  as  to  com,  the  most  oeccs.  j 
sary  of  all  productions,  such  ss  wheal,  I  meiD  Eu- 
ropean  wheat,  or  English  wbest.  whidi  grew 
here  as  well  and  as  kindly  as  in  England ;  which 
in  Peru,  and  the  Isthnuis  of  America,  will  b)  oo 
means  thrive  for  want  of  moisture  and  ooli 

Here  were,  also,  an  excellent  middling  breed 
of  black  cattle,  which  they  fed  under  the  ihade 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riTen, 
tin  they  came  to  be  very  &t.  In  a  wori  hen 
were,  or  might  be  produced,  all  the  pUnti,  fruiti 
and  grain,  of  a  temjperate  dimate;  sltheniDr 
time,  the  oraiige,  lemon,  dtron,  pomegraziate, 
and  figs,  with  f  moderate  care,  would  come  u>  a 
very  tolerable  perfection  in  their  gardeos,aiid 
even  sugar-canes,  in  some  places,  uoiigb  these 
last  but  rarely,  and  not  without  great  art  is  the 
cultivation,  and  chiefly  Sn  gardens. 

They  assured  me,  that  further  soatbwsrd  be- 
yond  Boldivia,  and  to  the  Lstitude  of  fortv-seves 
to  forty-nine,  the  lands  were  esteemea  richer 
than  where  we  now  were;  the  grssi  more 
strengthening  and  nourishing  for  the  csUk,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  black  cattle,  borsci,iod 
hogs,  were  aU  of  a  laiver  breed ;  but  tbst  sithe 
Spaniards  had  no  settlemeal  beyond  fiddim  to 
the  south,  so  they  did  not  find  the  ostim » 
tractable  as  where  we  then  were ;  where,  tboofh 
the  Spaniards  were  but  few,  and  thestreoftb 
they  had,  was  bat  small,  yet,  as  upon  ssy  occs- 
don  they  had  always  been  assisted  with  foroei 
sttflldent  from  St  Jago,  and  if  need  were,  ereo 
from  Peru,  so  the  natives  bad  alwap  been  nb- 
dued,  and  had  found  themsdves  obliged  to  fub- 
Iroit,  and  that  now  they  were  entirdy  redusi 
and  wer^  and  had  been,  for  severd  yesn,  rery 
easT  and  quiet  Besides  the  plentifol  harre* 
which  they  made  of  gxild  from  the  momitsiDi, 
(which  appeared  to  be  the  great  dloremeat  of 
the  Spankrds),  had  drawn  them  rather  to  lettk 
here,  than  ftirther  southward,  being  ostuaDf 
addicted,  as  my  new  landlord  confessed  to  me,  to 
reap  the  harvest  which  had  the  least  labour  lod 
hasard  attendii^  it,  and  the  most  prdit 

Not  but  that  at  the  same  time  heconibied,thit 
he  believed,  and  bad  heard,  that  there  wbi  » 
nmch  gdd  to  be  found  further  to  the  south,  tf 
far  as  the  mountains  continued ;  but  that,  as  I 
have  said,  the  natives  were  more  troubleniM. 
and  more  dangerous,  than  where  diey  now  lived, 
and  that  the  king  of  Spain  did  not  sUovtroopi 
soffident  to  dvHIxe  and  reduce  them. 

I  asked  him  conoeming  the  natives  is  the 
country  where  we  were ; — he  told  me  they  «c^ 
the  most  quiet  and  iooifendve  people,  Boce  the 
Spaniards  had  reduced  them  by  force,  that 
oould  be  desired,^thgt  they  were  not,  IndM 
numerous  or  wsiriike,  the  waiKke  and  obstlsaje 
part  of  them  having  fled  farther  off  to  the  soatk 
as  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Spsmsrds;- 
that  for  those  that  were  left,  they  lived  lecnie. 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  goTooor  :-- 
that  they  fed  cattle  and  planted  the  country,  tfd 
sold  the  product  of  thdr  lands  very  nodi  to  ^ 
Spaniards,  but  tbat  they  did  not  covet  to  be  na 
only  to  obtain  dotbes,  arms,  powder  sad  shot. 
which  however,  they  let  them  have  but  qMran 
and  with  good  assurance  of  their  fidelity.  1 
askodhun  if  they  were  not  treacherous  sad  fsr- 
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fidious,  and  if  it  was  not  dangerous  trusti&ff  them" 
selves  among  them  in  the  mountains,  ana  among 
the  retired  places  where  they  dwelt ; — ^he  tol4 
me  that  it  was  quite  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
so  honest,  and  so  harmless,  that  he  would  at  any 
time  venture  to  siend  his  two  sons  into  the  moun- 
tains a  hunting,  with  each  of  them  a  Chilian  for 
his  guide,  and  let  them  staj  with  the  said  natives 
two  or  three  nights  and  days  at  a  time,  and  be 
in  no  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  thai  none  of 
them  were  ever  known  to  do  any  foul  or  treach- 
erous thing  by  the  Spaniarjds,  nnce  he  had  been 
In  that  country. 

Having  thus  fhtly  informed  myself  <^  things, 
I  began  now  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  see  fke 
main  sight  which  I  came  to  enquire  after,  (viz.) 
the  passages  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wonders 
that  were  to  be  discovered  on  the  other  side ; 
and  accordingly  I  took  my  patron  the  Spaniard 
by  himself,  and  told  him,  that  as  I  was  a  traveller, 
and  was  now  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
he  could  not  but  think  I  s^omd  be  glad  to  see 
everything  extraordinary,  that  was  to  be  seen ; 
that  I  might  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
world  when  I  came  into  £urope,  better,  and  dif- 
fering from  what  others  had  done,  who  bad  been 
there  before  me ;  and  that  I  had  a  great  mind,  if 
he  would  give  me  his  assistance,  to  enter  into  the 
passages  and  valleys  which  he  had  told  me  so 
much  of  in  the  mountains,  and,  if  it  was  possible, 
which,  indeed,  1  had  always  thought  It  was  not, 
to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world^on  the  other 
side. 

He  told  mC;  it  was  not  a  light  piece  of  work, 
and,  periiaps,  the  discoveries  might  not  answer 
my  trouble,  there  being  little  to  be  seen  but 
steep  precipices,  inhospitable  rocki,  and  impas- 
sable mountains,  immurfng  us  on  every  ude, 
innumerable  rills  and  brooks  of  water  falling 
from  the  clifts,  malting  a  barbarous  and  unplea- 
sant sound;  and  that  sound  echoed  and  reverbe- 
rated from  innumerable  cavities  and  hollows 
among  the  rodu,  and  these  all  pouring  down 
into  one  middle  stream,  which  we  should  always 
find  on  one  side  or  other  of  us  as  we  went,  and 
that  sometimes,  Ve  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
those  middle  streams,  as  well  as  the  rills  and 
brooks  on  the  sides,  without  a  bridge,  and  at  the 
expence  of  pulling  off  our  dothes. 

He  told  us,  that  we  should  meet,  indeed,  with 
provisions  enough,  and  with  an  innocent,  harmless 
people,  who,  according  to  their  ability,  would 
entertain  us  verv  willliigjy ;  but  that  I  who  was 
a  stranger,  would  be  sorely  put  to  it  for  lodging, 
•spedauy  for  so  many  of  us. 

However,  he  said,  as  he  had,  perhaps,  at  first, 
raised  this  curiosity  in  me,  by  giviufr  me  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  place,  he  would  be  very  far 
firom  discouraging  me  now;  and  that  if  I  resolved 
to  go,  he  would  not  only  endeavour  to  make 
every  thing  as  pleasant  to  me  as  he  could,  but 
that  he  and  his  major  domo  would  go  along  with 
me,  and  see  us  safe  through,  and  safe  home 
again ;  but  desired  me,  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste,  for  tiiat  he  must  make  some  little  prepara- 
tion for  the  journey,  which,  as  ho  told  us,  might, 
perhaps,  take  us  up  fourteen  or  sixteen  days 
rorward,  and  as  much  back  again ;  not,  he  said, 
that  It  was  necessary  that  w^  should  be  so  long 
going  and  coming,  as  that  he  supposed  I  would 


take  time  to  see  every  thing  whfch  I  mi^bt  tliink 
worth  seeing,  and  not  be  in  so  muph  noste,  as  if 
I  wgs  sent  express.  I  told  him,  he  was  very 
much  in  the  right;  that  It  did  not  desire  to  maxe 
a  thing,  which  1  expected  so  much  pleasure  in, 
be  a  toil  to  me  more  than  needs  must;  and  above 
ail,  that,*as  I  supposed.  I  should  not  return  into 
tbese  parts  very  soon,  i  would  not  take  a  cursory 
view  of  a  place,  which  I  expected  would  be  so 
well  w^rth  seeing,  and  let  It  be  known  to  alj/ 1 
should  speak  ot  it  to,  that  I  waotod  to  see  It 
again,  before  I  could  give  a  full  account  of  It. 

**  Wen,  soignior,**  says  he^  **  we  will  not  be  in 
hasto,  pr  view  it  by  halves ;  for  it  wild  and  un- 
couth places  will  be  a  diversion  to  you,  IprQmlse 
myself  your  curiosity  shall  be  fully  gratified ;  but 
as  to  extraordinary  things,  rarities  in  nature,  and 
surprising  Incidents  wmcb  foreigners  expect,  I 
cannot  say  much  to  that  However,  what  think 
you,  seignior,  says  he.  If  we  should  take  a  tour 
a  little  way  into  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  which 
I  showed  you  the  other  day,  and  look  upon  the 
gate  of  this  gulph  ?  perhaps  your  coriontv  may 
be  satisfied  with  Uie  first  day*s  prospect,  wtilch  I 
assure  you,  will  be  none  of  the  most  pleasant,  and 
you  mav  find  yourself  sick  of  the  enterprizt.** 

I  told  him,  no ;  I  was  so  resolved  upon  the  at- 
tempt, since  he,  who,  I  was  satisfied,  would  not 
deceive  me,  had  represented  It  as  so  feasible,  and 
especially  since  he  had  offered  to  conduct  me 
through  it,  that  I  would  not,  for  aU  the  gold  that 
was  in  the  mountains,  lay  it  aside.  He  shook 
his  head  at  that  expression,  and  smiling  at  the 
doctor,  says  he,  '*this  gentleman  little  thinks  that 
there  is  more  gold  in  tiiese  mountains*  nay,  even 
in  this  part  where  we  are,  than  there  Is  now  above 
ground  in  the  whole  world :  partly  nndentandii^ 
what  he  said,  I  answered,  my  meaning  was,  to 
let  him  see,  that  nothing  could  divert  me  from 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  place,  unless  he  him- 
self forbid  me,  which,  1  hoped  he  would  not;  and 
that  as  for  looking  a  little  way  Into  the  passage, 
to  try  tf  the  horror  of  the  place  wonla  pQt  a 
clieck  to  my  curiosity,  I  would  not  give  Urn  that 
trouble,  seeing  the  more  torrifde  and  fHghtfti^ 
the  more  difficult  and  impractible  ft  was,  provided 
it  could  be  mastered  at  last,  the  more  it  woidd 
please  me  to  attempt  and  overcome  it 

'*  Nay,  nay,  seignior,**  said  he  pleasantly,  "there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  impracticable  In  it,  nor  i|  It 
any  thing  but  what  the  country  people,  and  evep 
some  of  our  nation,  perform  every  day ;  and  that, 
not  only  by  themselves,  either  for  sport  in  pursuit 
of  game,  but  even  with  droves  of  cattle,  whi(^ 
they  go  with  from  place  to  place,  as  to  a  market, 
or  a  fair;  and,  therefore,  if  the  horror  of  the 
clefts  and  precipices,  the  noises  of  the  volcanos, 
the  fire,  and  such  things  as  you  may  see  and  bear 
above  you,  will  not  put  a  stop  to  your  curiosity, 
I  assure  you,  you  shall  not  meet  with  any  thing 
unpassabie  or  impracticable  below,  nor  any  thing 
but  what,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  and  t^e 
blessed  virgin  (and  then  be  crossed  himself^  and 
so  we  did  all)  we  shall  go  cheerfully  over.'** 

Finding,  therefore,  that  I  was  thus  resdutdy 
bent  upon  the  enterprize,  but  not  in  the  least 
guessing  at  my  design,  he  gave  order  to  have 
servants  and  mules  provided,  for  mules  are  much 
fitter  to  travel  among;  the  hills  than  horses ;  and 
in  four  days  be  promised  to  he  rpady  for  k  march. 
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I  had  Dotbing  to  do  in  all  theie  fonr  days,  but 
to  walk  iU>road,  and,  at  we  lay,  look  about  me ; 
but  I  took  this  opportunity  to  give  initnictiont 
to  my  two  midshipmen,  who  were  called  my  ser- 
vants, in  what  they  were  to  da 

First,  I  charged  them  to  make  land-marks, 
bearings,  and  beacons,  as  we  might  call  them, 
upon  the  points  of  the  rocks  above  them,  and  at 
everv  turning  in  the  way  below  them,  also  at  the 
reaches  and  windings  of  the  rivers  or  brooks, 
falls  of  water,  and  every  thing  remarkable ;  and 
to  keep  each  of  them  separate  and  distinct  jour- 
nals of  these  things ;  not  only  to  find  the  way 
back  again  by  the  same  steps;  but  that  they 
might  be  able  to  find  that  way  afterwards  by 
themselves,  and  without  guides,  which  was  the 
bottom  and  true  mtent  of  ul  the  rest  of  my  under- 
takings ;  and  as  1  knew  these  were  both  capable 
to  do  it,  and  had  courage  and  fidelity  to  under- 
take it,  I  had  singled  them  out  for  the  attempt 
and  had  made  them  fully  acquainted  with  my 
whole  scheme,  and,  consequently,  they  knew  the 
meaning,  and  reason  of  my  present  discourse 
with  them:  they  promised  not  to  fail  to  shew 
me  a  plan  of  the  hUls,  wi^h  the  bearings  of  ever)* 
point,  one  with  another,  where  every  step  was 
to  be  taken,  and  every  turning  to  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  left,  and  such  a  journal,  I  believe,  was 
never  seen  before,  or  since ;  but  it  is  too  long 
for  this  place.  1  shall,  however,  take  out  the 
heads  of  it  as  I  go  along,  which  may  serve  as  a 
general  description  of  the  place. 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, my  mend  the  Spaniard  let  me  know 
tiiat  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  and  accordingly  wo 
began  our  cavalcade :  my  retinue  consisted  of 
six,  as  belbre^  and  we  had  mules  provided  for 
us;  my  two  midshipmen,  as  servants,  had  two 
mules  given  them  luso  for  their  baggage;  the 
Spaniard  had  six  also,  vis.  his  gentleman,  or,  as 
I  called  him  before,  his  major  domo,  on  horse- 
back, that  is  to  sav,  on  miue-back,  with  mules 
for  his  baggage,  and  four  servants  on  foot  Just 
before  we  set  out,  his  gentleman  brought  every 
one  of  us  a  fusee,  and  our  two  servants,  each  a 
harquebusb,  or  short  musket,  with  cartouches, 
powder  and  baU,  and  adjoined  a  pouch  with  small 
shot»  such  as  we  call  swan  shot,  for  fowls,  or  deer, 
as  we  saw  occasion. 

I  was  as  well  pleased  with  this,  as  with  any 
thing,  because  I  had  not  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  the  native  Chilians  as  he  had;  but  I  saw 
plainly,  some  time  after,  that  I  was  wrong  in 
that,  for  nothing  could  be  more  honest,  quiet, 
and  free  from  design,  than  those  people,  except 
the  poor  honest  people  where  we  dressed  up  the 
king  and  queen,  as  above. 

We  were  late  hi  the  morning  before  we  got 
out,  having  all  this  equipage  to  furnish,  and  tra- 
velling very  gently,  it  was  i^ut  two  hours  before 
sun-sct  when  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mountains,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  we 
were  to  go  in  upon  a  level,  without  anv  ascent, 
at  least,  that  was  considerable :  we  had,  indeed, 
gone  up  upon  a  pretty  sharp  ascent  for  near  two 
miles  before  we  came  to  the  place. 

The  entrance  was  agreeable  enough,  the  pas- 
sage being  near  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  left 
hand  was  a  small  river,  whose  channel  was  deep 
but  the  water  shallow,  there  having  been  but 


little  ram  for  some  time  i  the  water  nn  tctj 
rapid,  and,  as  the  Spaniard  told  me,  wu  tons- 
times  exceeding  fierce ;  the  entrance  lay  indiA. 
ing  a  little  south,  and  was  so  straight  thtl  ve 
could  see  near  a  mile  before  ut,  bat  the  prodigioo 
height  of  the  hillt  on  boUi  tidet  and  bdbre  oi, 
appearing  one  over  another,  g;ive  toditprot. 
pect  of  horror,  that  I  oonfi^  it  wai  fri^bM 
at  firtt  to  look  on  the  stupendout  height  of  the 
rocks.  Everything  before  us  looking  one  hjgber 
than  another  was  amaiing,  and  to  see  hov,  ia 
some  places,  they  hung  over  the  river  snd  over 
the  passage*  it  threatened  a  man  with  being  SQBW 
time  or  oSier  swallowed  up. 

The  rocks  and  precipices  on  our  right  hitd 
had  here  and  there  vast  clefts  and  entrtocei, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  diifereBt 
thorooglifares,  but  when  we  came  to  look  foQ 
into  them  we  could  see  them  cbte  up  tt  the 
further  end,  and  go  oflT  in  slopes,  and  with  fol. 
Hes  made  by  the  water  which,  hi  hstty  nim, 
came  pouring  down  fh>m  the  hillt,  and  whieb  a 
a  distance  made  such  noises  as  it  is  impofaUe 
to  conceive,  unless  bv  liaving  seen  and  beird  tlie 
like,  for  the  water  fouing  sometimes  Irom  a  heiglit 
twenty  times  as  high  as  the  Honameot,  ltd 
perhaps  much  more,  and  meetingin  the  ptnge 
with  many  dashes  and  Interruptioos,  ic  ii  impoi- 
Bible  to  describe  bow,  the  sound  croaisg  and 
htterfering,  mingled  with  itsdf^  and  the  lerni 
noises  sunk  one  faito  another,  increaanf  the 
whole,  as  the  many  waters  jomhig  incresied  the 
mainstream. 

We  entered  this  passage  about  two  nileithe 
first  ni^t :  after  the  first  length  which,  ai  1 
said,  held  about  three-quarters  of  a  aule,  ve 
turned  away  to  the  south,  short  on  the  right 
hand;  the  river  leavii^  us,  seemed  to  cosir 
through  a  very  narrow  but  deep  hollow  of  the 
moontafais,  where  there  was  little  more  breadth 
at  the  bottom  than  the  channel  took  op,  though 
the  rocks  gave  back  as  they  ascended,  u  phoed 
in  several  stages,  though  all  horrid  and  insular, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  but  UadmeH  asd 
terror  all  tiie  way.  I  was  siad  our  way  did  tot 
turn  on  that  side,  but  wondered  that  we  iboald 
leave  the  river,  and  the  more  when  I  fomd  thai, 
hi  the  way  we  went,  having  first  mounted  gently 
a  green  pleasant  slope ;  when  it  dediaed  again 
we  found,  as  it  were,  a  new  rivulet  bcgasin  the 
middle,  and  the  water  ran  S.E.,  or  therestMWti. 
This  made  me  begin  to  ask  if  the  water  west 
away  bto  the  New  World  beyond  the  hilla?  My 
patron  smiled,  and  said,  '*  No,  seignior,  not  yet ; 
we  shall  meet  with  the  other  river  again  veiy 
quickly;**  and  so  we  found  it  the  next  inonuqg> 

When  we  came  a  little  further  we  ibond  the  j 
passage  open,  and  we  came  to  a  very  pJeanot 
plain,  which  declined  a  little  gradually,  wideoiog 
to  the  left  or  east  side.     On  the  right  aide  of  this  , 
we  saw  another  vast  openmg  l&ethe  firit,whidi^ 
went  in  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  doted  up 
as  the  first  had  done,  sloping  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hills  a  most  monstrous  inconceivable  height       ' 

My  patron  stopphig  here,  and  gettipg  dovnor  I 
alighting  from  his  mule  gave  him  to  kit  flBtn,aod  i 
asking  me  to  alight,  told  me^  tUt  wat  the  iint 
night*s  entertainment  I  was  to  meet  with  in  the 
Andes,  and  hoped  1  was  prepared  for  it    1  told 
him,  that  I  might  very  wdf  eooaeot  to  a^oejit 
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of  such  entertunment  In  a  jotuney  of  my  own 
contriving,  as  be  wai  content  to  take  up  with 
in  compliment  to  me. 

I  looked  around  me  to  see  if  there  were  any 
hutf  or  cots  of  the  mountaSneen  thereabouts, 
but  I  perceived  none ;  only  I  observed  something 
like  a  house,  and  it  was  really  a  house  of  some 
of  the  said  mountaineers  upon  the  top  of  a  pre- 
cipice as  high  from  where  we  stood  as  the  top  of 
the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  and  I  saw  some  liying 
creature,  whether  men  or  women  I  could  not 
tell,  looking  from  tbenee  down  upon  us.  How- 
ever, I  understood  afterwards  that  they  had  ways 
to  come  at  their  dwelling,  which  were  very  easy 
and  agreeable,  and  had  lanes  and  plains  where 
they  fed  their  cattle,  and  had  everything  growing 
that  they  desired. 

My  patron  making  a  kind  of  invitation  to  me 
to  walk,  took  me  up  that  dark  chasm  or  opening 
on  the  right  hand,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
**  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  **  if  you  will  venture  to 
walk  a  few  steps  'tis  likely  we  may  show  you 
some  of  the  product  of  this  coontnr ;"  but  as  it 
grew  towards  night,  he  added,  **  But  I  see  it  is 
too  dark,  perhaps  we  may  do  it  in  the  morning.** 
And  with  this  we  widked  back  towards  the  place 
where  we  left  our  mules  and  servants,  and  when 
we  came  thither  there  was  a  complete  camp 
fixed.  Three  very  handsome  tents  raised  and  a 
bar  set  up  at  a  distance  where  the  mules  were 
tied  one  to  another  to  grase,  and  the  servants 
and  the  baggage  lay  together  with  an  open  tent 
over  them. 

My  patron  led  me  into  the  first  tent,  and  told 
me  be  was  obliged  to  let  me  know  that  I  must 
make  shift  with  that  lodging,  the  place  not  afford- 
ing any  better. 

Here  we  had  quilts  laid  very  artificially  and  cle- 
ver for  me  and  my  three  comrades,  and  we  lodged 
very  comfortably  3  but  before  we  came  to  that 
we  had  the  third  tent  to  go  to,  in  which  there 
was  a  very  handsome  table  covered  with  all  con- 
veniences^ wad,  in  a  word,  with  a  cold  treat*  that 
is  to  say,  cold  roasted  mutton  and  beef,  very  well 
dressed,  and  after  that,  some  potted  or  baked 
venison,  with  pickles,  conserves,  and  very  fine 
sweetmeats. 

Here  we  ate  very  freely,  but  he  bid  us  depend 
upon  it  that  we  should  not  fare  so  well  the  next 
night,  and  so  it  would  be  worse  every  night,  till 
we  came  to  lie  entirely  at  a  mountaineer's  ;  but 
be  was  better  to  us  than  he  pretended. 

In  the  morning  we  had  our  chocolate  as  rsgu- 
larly  as  we  used  to  have  it  in  his  own  house,  and 
we  were  up  and  ready  to  travel  in  a  moment. 
We  went  winding  now  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  left, 
till  our  course  looked  E.  by  N.,  when  we  came 
again  to  have  the  river  in  view.  But  I  should 
have  observed  here  that  my  two  midshipmen  and 
two  of  my  patron's  servants  had,  by  his  direction, 
.  been  very  early  in  the  morning  clambering  up  the 
rocks  in  the  opening  on  the  right  hand,  and  had 
come  back  again  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  set  out,  when  missing  my  two  men,  I  inquired 
for  them,  and  my  patron  said  they  were  coming, 
for,  it  seems,  he  saw  them  at  a  distance,  and  so 
we  halted  for  them. 

When  they  were  come  almost  up  to  us,  he 
called  to  his  men  in  Spanish  to  ask  if  they  had 
had  ana  bon  vejo  ?    They  answered,  Poco,  Poco : 


and  when  they  came  auite  np,  one  of  my  mid* 
shipmen  showed  me  three  or  four  small  bits  o^ 
clean  perfect  gold,  which  they  had  lacked  up  in 
the  hill  or  gullet  where  the  water  trickled  down 
from  the  rocks,  and  the  Spaniards  told  them, 
that  hM  they  had  time  they  should  have  found 
much  more,  the  water  bein^  quite  down,  and 
nobody  having  been  there  smce  the  last  hard 
rain.  One  of  the  Spaniards  had  three  small  bits 
in  his  hand  also ;  I  said'  nothing  for  the  present, 
but  charged  my  midshipmen  to  mark  the  place, 
and  so  we  went  on. 

We  followed  up  the  stream  of  this  water  for 
three  days  more,  encamping  every  n^ht  as  be- 
fore ;  in  which  time  we  passed  by  several  such 
openings  into  the  rocks  on  either  side.  On  the 
fourth  day  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  very  pleasant 
valley  and  river  below  us  on  the  north  ^e,  keep- 
ing its  course  almost  in  the  middle,  the  valley 
reaching  near  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  two  miles  broad. 

This  sight  was  perfectly  surprising,  because 
hero  we  found  the  vale  fruitful,  level,  and  in- 
habited, thero  being  several  small  villages  or 
clusters  of  houses  such  as  the  Chilians  hve  in, 
which  are  low  houses  covered  with  a  kind  of 
sedge,  and  sheltered  with  little  rows  of  thick 
grown  trees,  of  what  kind  we  knew  not. 

We  saw  no  way  through,  nor  which  way  we 
wero  to  go  out ;  but  saw  it  everywhere  bounded 
with  prodigious  mountains,  look  to  which  side 
of  the  valley  we  would.  We  kept  still  on  the 
right,  which  was  now  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river,  and  as  we  followed  it  up  the  stream  it  was 
still  less  than  at  first,  and  lessened  every  step 
we  went,  oecause  of  the  number  of  rills  we  left 
behind  us.  And  here  we  encamped  the  fifth 
time,  and  all  this  while  the  Spanish  gentleman 
victualled  us.  Then  we  turned  again  to  the 
right,  where  we  had  a  new  and  beautiful  prospect 
of  another  valley  as  broad  as  the  other,  but  not 
above  a  mile  in  length. 

After  we  were  through  this  valley  my  patron 
rides  up  to  a  poor  little  cottage  of  a  Chilian 
Indian  without  any  ceremony,  and  calling  us  all 
about  him,  told  us  that  there  we  would  go  to 
dinner.  We  saw  a  smoke  indeed  in  the  house, 
rather  than  come  out  of  it,  and  it  smothered 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof  instead  of  a  chunney. 
However,  to  this  house,  as  to  an  inn,  my  patron 
had  sent  away  his  miyor  domo  and  another  ser- 
vant,  and  there  they  were  as  busy  as  two  cooks, 
boiling  and  stewing  goat's  flesh  and  fowls,  making 
us  soup,  broth,  and  such  hodge-podge,  as  it 
seems  they  were  used  to  provide,  and  which, 
however  homely  the  cottage  was,  we  found  very 
savoury  and  good. 

Immediately  a  loose  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 
had  our  table  set  up  and  dinner  served  in,  and 
within  about  two  hours  we  had  eaten  it,  reposed 
ourselves  after  it  (as  the  custom  there  is)  and 
were  ready  to  travel  again. 

I  had  room  all  this  while  to  observe  and  won- 
der at  the  admirable  structure  of  this  place, 
which  may  serve,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  worid,  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
there  wer»  but  seven  before.  We  had  m  the 
middle  of  the  day,  indeed,  a  very  hot  sun,  and 
the  reflection  from  the  mountains  mode  it  still 
hotter,  but  the  height  of  the  rocks  on  every  side 
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b<i|^  to  cut  kniK  thadowg  hdam  three  o'doek, 
etoept  where  the  dpenfaigs  k>oked  towards  the 
Weit,  and  at  leoii  ei  thofe  ihadowt  reached  at 
the  eocd  hreeset  of  the  air  came  natarally  on, 
drawing  everj  way  exceeding  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing. 

The  p1#ee  we  were  fn  was  green  and  floarish- 
ing,  and  the  soO  well  cultivated  by  the  poor  hi- 
dnstriotts  Chilian^  who  lived  here  in  perfect 
soUtQde«  and  pleased  with  their  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  very  seldom 
visited  them,  and  never  molested  them,  bong 
pretty  much  out  of  their  way,  except  when  they 
caitie  ibr  hunting  and  diversion ;  and  then  they 
used  the  Chilians  always  dviUy,  because  they 
wete  obliged  to  them  for  their  Assistance  in  their 
divertfons,  the  Chilians  of  those  valleys  being  very 
active,  strong,  and  nimble  fellows. 

By  this  means  most  of  them  wete  fhmished 
with  fire-afms,  powder,  and  shot,  and  were  very 
good  marksmen,  but  u  to  violence  asnfaist  any- 
bodv,  thev  entertained  no  thoughts  of  that  khid, 
as  1  could  perceive,  but  were  content  with  their 
way  of  living,  which  was  easy  and  free. 

The  tops  of  the  tnountains  here,  the  valHes 
being  so  larce,  wertf  much  plainer  to  be  seen 
than  where  the  passages  were  narrow,  for  there 
the  height  was  so  great  that  we  cdnld  see 
nothing  Hefe,  at  several  distances,  (the  rocks 
towering  one  over  another)  we  might  see  smoke 
come  out  of  some,  snow  lying  upon  others, 
trees  and  bushes  rrowing  upon  others,  and 
goats,  wild  assets  and  other  creatures  which  we 
could  hardly  distinguish,  running  about  on  others. 

When  we  had  passed  through  this  second  vol- 
ley, I  perceived  we  came  to  a  narrower  passage, 
and  something  like  the  first ;  the  entrance  into 
it  indeed  was  smooth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  it  went  winding  away  to  theN.,  and 
then  again  turned  round  to  the  N.E.,  afterwards 
almost  due  R.,  and  then  to  the  S.B.  and  so  to 
8.  &  En  and  this  frightful  narrow  strait,  with  the 
hanging  rocks  almost  closing  on  the  top,  whose 
height  we  cnuld  neither  see  nor  guess  at,  con- 
tlnued  about  three  days*  journey  more,  most  of 
the  way  ascending  geotiv  upwards ;  and  as  to 
the  river,  it  was  by  thlk  tune  quite  lost,  but  we 
might  see,  that  on  any  occasion  of  fain,  or  of  the 
meittng  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  there  was 
a  hollow  la  the  ihiddle  (it  the  valley,  through 
which  the  water  made  its  way,  and  on  either 
hand  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  fall  of  the  like 
gulHes,  made  by  the  violence  of  the  fain,  where, 
not  the  earth  only,  but  the  rocks  themselves, 
even  the  vetr  stone,  seemed  to  be  worn  and  pe- 
netrated by  the  continual  faD  of  the  water. 

Here  my  patron  showed  me,  that  In  the  Hbllow 
which  I  mentioned.  In  the  iniddle  of  this  way,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  those  golHes,  or  places  worn,  as 
above,  in  the  focks,  there  were  often  found 
pieces  of  gold,  and  sometimes,  after  a  rain,  very 
great  quantities :  and  that  there  were  few  of  the 
little  Chilian  cottages  which  1  had  seen,  where 
they  had  not  sometimes  a  pound  or  two  of  gold 
dnst  and  lumps  of  sold  by  them ;  and  he  was 
mistaken,  if  I  was  willing  to  tarry  and  make  the 
experiment,  if  we  did  not  find  somcf,  even  then, 
in  a  very  IKtle  seardi. 

The  Chilian,  mountahieer  at  whose  house  we 
had  stopp^  to  dine,  had  gone  with  us,  and  he 


hearing  ray  patron  say  thus,  ruDS  preseotlT  to 
the  hollow  ehannel  in  the  middle ;  there  was  a 
kind  of  a  fall,  or  break  in  it,  where  the  water  h 
falKng  perhaps  two  or  three  feet,  had  made  a 
little  plaoe  deeper  than  the  rest;  snd  wMch, 
though  there  was  nd  water  then  rnnaiag,  yet  had 
water  in  it,  perhaps  the  quantity  of  a  bsmi  or 
two ;  here,  with  the  help  of  two  of  the  tertaots 
and  a  kitid  of  scoop^  ho  presently  threw  sot  tbr 
water,  with  the  sand  and  whatever  was  at  botton 
among  it.  Into  th#  ordinary  water-ooune :  the 
water  fallbig  thus  hard,  every  seoopftti  spon  the 
sand  or  earth  that  came  out  of  the  seoop  befon 
it,  washed  |l  great  deal  of  it  awav;  sadsnoaf 
that  whioh  remained,  we  might  pulnly  see  Utt)« 
lumps  of  gold  shining,  aa  big  as  naiBs  of  mi 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  a  little  bigger. 

This  was  demonstratioa  enough  te  us ;  I  took 
up  some  small  grains  of  it,  about  the  qaantitrof 
half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  left  my  aiidship- 
Men  to  take  up  more,  and  they  stayed  indeed  so 
long,  that  they  could  acaroe  see  their  way  to 
overtake  us,  and  brought  away  shout  two suiMn 
in  all,  the  Chtllan  and  the  servants  very  Mj 
giving  them  ell  they  found. 

When  we  had  travelled  about  nine  nlla  mn 
in  this  wbding  fiightftll  narrow  way,  it  befu  to 
grow  towards  night,  and  ny  patron  tsked  of 
taking  «p  out  quarters  sv  we  had  before;  bat 
his  gentlettan  put  him  la  mind  of  a  Cblliis,  nt 
of  their  old  servants,  who  lived  in  a  tonins 
among  the  mountabn,  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
our  way,  and  where  we  miafat  be  aooomflioditfd 
again  with  the  helps  of  a  house,  ttd  piaee,  at 
least,  for  our  oookery.  "  Tery  true,"  layi  oor 
patron,  "  we  will  go  thither,  and  there,  leigswr; 
says  he,  turning  to  me.  "  you  shall  sse  is  ob- 
blem  of  complete  folidty,  even  In  the  middle  oi 
this  place  of  horror;  and  you  shall  seespnoce 
greater,  and  more  truly  ao»  than  King  PhiSp, 
who  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world" 

Acoordmgly  we  went  softly  on,  bis  gentleoan 
having  advanced  before,  and,  in  about  half  anile 
we  found  a  turning  or  opening  on  our  left,  wiiert 
we  beheld  a  deep,  large  valley,  almost  drcnltf, 
and  of  about  a  mQe  dfameter,  and  abttDdsoec  cf 
houses  or  cottages  interspersed  all  over  it,  so  tbat 
the  whole  valley  looked  like  an  inhabited  viSa^. 
and  the  ground  like  a  planted  garden. 

We  who,  as  1  Said,  had  been  for  soMe  iBile$ 
ascending  upwards,  were  so  high  above  them,  t^ 
the  low  valley  looked  as  the  low  lands  in  EngUo^ 
look  below  Box  hill,  bi  Surrey ;  and  I  begao  to 
ask  how  we  should  get  down  ?  Bat  as  we  were 
come  bito  a  wider  space  than  before,  gs  we  bad 
more  davlight ;  for  though  the  hollow  way  bad 
rendered  It  near  du^  before,  now  it  wss  almost 
clear  day  again. 

Here  we  parted  with  the  firvt  Chffisa  tbst  I 
mentioned,  and  I  ordered  one  of  my  nidsfaipiMfi 
to  give  him  a  hat  and  a  piece  of  bisck  bam. 
enough  to  make  Mm  a  doak ;  whk^  *o  obH^ 
the  man,  that  he  knew  not  what  way  to  ttstvj 
his  Joy ;  but  I  knew  what  I  was  doiag  in  tns, 
and  I  ordered  my  midsfaipman  to  do  it,  that  hf 
might  nsake  hii  acquaintance  with  him  s^ 
another  time,  and  it  was  not  a  gift  iB  bestowed, 
u  will  appear  In  its  place. 

We  were  now  obliged  to  quit  our  muH  wlw 
all  took  up  their  qiMrten  at  the  top  of  the  hiU, 
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wMI«  wtt  by  IbotiDgf  nide  in  the  roekt,  des-i 
oended,  ai  we  might  say,  down  a  pair  of  itairs  of  I 
half  a  mile  long,  but  with  many  piafai  places  be- 
tween, like  foot  paces,  for  the  ease  of  gpfaig  and 
coming. 

Thus  windfaig  and  taming  to  avoid  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hO),  we  came  very  safe  to  the  bottom, 
where  my  patron's  gentleman  and  onr  new  land- 
lord that  was  to  be,  came  to  pay  his  compliment 
tons. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  jerkin  made  of  an  otter 
skin,  like  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  long  Spanish 
breeches  of  leather,  dressed  after  the  Spanish 
fashion,  green,  and  very  soft,  and  which  looked 
very  well,  hot  what  the  skin  was  I  conid  not 
gness ;  he  had  over  It  a  mantle  of  a  khud  of 
cotton,  dved  hi  two  or  thrse  grave  brown  co- 
lours, and  thro#n  about  falm  like  «  Scotchman*! 
plaid ;  he  had  shoes  of  A  particular  malie,  tied 
on  like  sandals,  flat-heeled,  no  stockings,  his 
breeches  hanging  down  belo#  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  and  his  shoes  ladng  up  above  his  ancles; 
he  had  on  a  cap  of  the  win  of  some  small  beast 
like  a  racoon,  with  a  bit  of  the  tail  hanging 
out  from  the  erown  of  his  head  backward,  a 
long  pole  in  his  hand,  and  a  servant,  as  oddly 
dressed  u  himself,  carHed  his  gun:  he  had 
neither  spado  nor  dagger. 

When  our  patron  oame  np  the  Chilian  stepped 
forward  and  made  fahn  three  very  low  bows,  and 
then  they  talked  togetlier,  not  hi  Spanish,  but  In 
a  kind  of  mountain  jaigon,  some  Spanish,  and 
some  Chilian,  of  which  f  soU'Ce  understood  one 
word.  After  a  Ibw  words,  I  underttood  he  said 
something  about  a  stranger  come  to  see,  and  then, 
I  suppose,  added  the  passages  of  the  mountains; 
then  the  Chilian  cstme  towards  me,  made  me 
three  bows,  imd  bade  me  welcome  in  Spanish.  As 
soon  as  he  had  said  that,  he  turns  to  his  bar- 
barian,  I  mean  his  servant,  fbr  he  was  as  ugly  a 
iookhig  fsUow  as  ever  I  saw,  tad  taking  his  gun 
from  mm,  presented  it  to  me ;  my  patron  bade  me 
take  it,  for  he  saw  me  a  little  at  a  losi  what  to 
do,  telling  me,  that  as  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  a  Chilian  could  pay  to  me,  he  would 
be  very  HI  pleased  and  out  in  humour  If  it  was 
not  accepted,  and  would  think  we  did  not  care  to 
be  friendly  with  Um. 

As  we  had  given  this  Chilian  no  notioe  of  our 
coming;  no,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  could 
not  expect  great  matters  of  entertainment,  and, 
as  we  oarried  oilr  provision  with  us,  we  dkl  not 
stand  m  much  need  of  it;  but  we  had  no  reason 
to  complain. 

This  maa*s  habitation  was  all  the  same  as  the 
rest,  low,  and  covered  with  a  $edge,  er  a  kind  of 
reed,  wUch  we  found  grew  very  plentifully  In 
the  valley  where  he  Mved.  He  had  several  pieces 
of  ground  round  his  dwelling,  inclosed  wHh  stone 
walls,  made  very  artificially  with  smidi  stones, 
and  no  mortar;  these  enclosed  grounds  Were 
planted  with  several  kinds  of  garden- tftuff  fbr  his 
honsehold,  such  as  plantains,  Spanish  cabbages, 
green  cocoa,  and  other  things,  of  the  growth  of 
their  own  country,  and  two  of  them  with  Emt>- 
pean  wheat. 

He  had  five  or  six  apartments  in  his  house, 
every  one  of  them  luld  a  door  into  the  air,  and 
into  one  another,  and  two  of  them  were  very  large 
and  decent,  had  long  tables  on  one  iide,  made 


after  their  own  way,  iod  Benches  to  d(  to  AkiA 
like  our  country  people's  km|^  tablei  In  Bhji^hd, 
and  mattrasseSk  like  coaches,  til  along  the  other 
side,  with  skins  of  several  sorts  of  w!M  ereitiires, 
laid  on  them  to  repdse  on  In  the  hesi  of  the  day, 
as  is  the  usage  among  ttie  SpanlardSw 

Our  people  set  up  their  tents  tad  beds  abroad 
as  before ;  but  my  jpdtron  told  me  the  Chilian 
would  take  It  very  III  If  he  tad  I  did  not  take  lip 
our  lod^ng  in  his  house,  tad  we  had  two  rooms 
provid^,  very  magnificent  in  their  way.  The 
mattrass  we  lay  on  had  a  laige  canopy  over  iL 
spreAd  like  the  crown  of  a  teAt,  tad  ^vered  witn 
a  large  piece  of  cotton,  white  a;s  milk,  tad  which 
came  round  every  way  like  i  curf  dh,  so  th^t  v( 
it  had  been  In  the  open  field.  It  Wduid  hav^  been 
a  complete  covering  i  the  bed,  such  as  it  was, 
might  be  as  hard  as  a  quilt,  tad  not  mdre,  and 
the  covering  was  of  the  same  cotton  as  the  cut'- 
tain  work,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  Chilian  women,  tad  is  made  very  dextrously : 
it  looked  wild,  but  was  pleasant  enough,  and 

f»roper  to  the  place,  so  I  slept  very  eomfortabljf 
nft. 

Butt  I  must  confesi^  I  was  surprised  at  the 
aniect  of  things  in  the  night  here.  It  was»  as  | 
told  you  above,  very  near  njght  when  we  casM  fii 
this  man's  cottage  (palace  I  shottld  bave  oalled 
it),  and  while  we  were  taking  our  j^mMtU  which 
Has  very  pretty,  it  grew  ouiie  nlgnt ;,  .we  ha(| 
wax  candles  brought  in  w  light  whiclit  H 
seems,  my  patron*s  man  baa  provided,  and  the 
place  had  so  Kitle  cpmmunlcatiop  with  the,  air  by 
windows,  that  we  saw  nothing  of  what  wais  witli- 
out  doom. 

After  sup^r,  my  pktron  turns  la  me;  '*CoiM< 
seignior,'*  said  he,  **  pray  prepare  youn^to  tkkM 
a  walk. '*^<« What!  hi  the  dafkl"  sold  I,  «•  hi 
such  a  country  aa  tUs?"^**No,  no,'"  Myshe< 
"  it  Is  never  dark  here ;  ydu  are  now  oometo  tiM 
country  of  everlasting  day.  What  tUhk  you,-* 
is  not  this  Elysium  r-— «*  I  do  not  nnderslmia  you," 
says  L"— *<But  yon  will  preasotlyr  says  he, 
"  when  I  shall  show  yon  dmt  H  is  new.  UgWer 
^uoad  than  when  we  came  In.'*  Soon  after  tMi 
some  of  the  servants  ofiened  the  door  that  weiit 
hito  the  next  room,  and  the  door  of  that  room, 
vHilch  opened  into  the  air,  stood  Ofwn,  ftoM 
whence  a  light  of  fire  shone  Into  the  oot^  roo«u 
and  JO  ftirther  into  ours.  **  What  ore  tloiy  burn- 
ing there?  "  nc^  I  to  my  patron.  "  You  wfll 
see  presenUy,"  say*  he,  addhig,  **  I  hope  you  wlO 
not  be  surfffised.'*  So  he  led  me  out  <•  that 
door. 

But  who  eta  express  the  thoughts  of  A  mta*s 
heart,  coming  on  a  sudden  into  a  place  iMiere  th^ 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  of  a  nte-Kcht  ?  Hi^ 
vaHey  Was  on  one  side  so  exceeding  bright,  the 
eve  could  scarce  bear  to  look  at  it ;  the  Sio^s  of 
the  mountains  were  sfaining  like  ^e  fire  itself; 
the  dome  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side  casting  its  Hght  directly  upofi  tbem, 
from  thence  the  reflection  into  other  parts  lookcid 
red,  and  more  terrible ;  for  the  first  Was  white 
and  clear,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  the  other 
being,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  light,  viittd  with 
some  darker  cavities,  represented  the  fire  of  a 
furnace,  and,  fai  shbrt.  It  might  well  be  said,  here 
was  no  darkness ;  but,  certomly,  at  the  flrst  view. 


it  pve^  no  traveller  any  other  idea  than  that  of 
boutf  at  the  very  entrance  of  eternal  horror. 

AU  this  whfle  there  was  no  fire,  that  if  to  ny, 
no  real  flame  to  be  seen,  only,  that  where  the 
flame  was,  it  shone  clearly  into  the  valley ;  bat 
the  volcano,  or  volcanoes,  from  whence  the  fire 
issued  out  (for  it  seems  there  were  no  less  than 
three  of  them,  though  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  one  another),  were  on  the  south  and 
east  sides  of  the  valley,  which  wis  so  much  on 
that  side  where  we  were  that  we  oonid  see  no- 
thing but  the  light,  neither  on  the  other  side 
could  they  see  any  more,  it  seems,  than  just  the 
top  of  the  flame :  not  knowing  anything  of  the 
places  fhom  whence  it  issued  out,  which  no 
mortal  creature,  no,  not  of  the  Chilians  them- 
selves, were  ever  hardy  enough  to  go  near  s  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  if  any  should  attempt  it, 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  for  many  leagues  about 
them,  being  covered  with  new  mountains  of  ashes 
and  stones,  which  are  dailv  cast  out  of  the  months 
of  those  volcanoes,  by  which  they  grew  everyday 
higher  than  they  were  before,  and  which  would 
overwhelm  not  only  men,  but  whole  armies  of 
men,  if  they  should  venture  to  come  near  them. 

When  first  we  came  into  the  long  narrow  way 
I  mentioned  last,  I  observed  that,  as  I  thought, 
the  wind  blew  very  hard  aloft  among  the  huls, 
and  that  it  made  a  noise  like  thunder,  which  I 
thought  nothing  of  but  as  a  thing  usual ;  but 
now  that  I  came  to  this  terrible  s^ht,  and  that 
I  heard  the  same  thunder  and  yet  mund  the  air 
calm  and  quiet,  I  soon  understood  that  it  was  a 
continued  thunder,  occasioned  by  the  roaring  of 
the  fire  in  the  bowds  of  the  mountains 

It  was  some  time,  you  may  suppose,  belbre  a 
traveller,  unacquainted  with  sncn  things,  oould 
make  them  fiimlliar  to  him;  and  though  the 
horror  and  surprise  might  abate  after  proper  re- 
flections on  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing, 
yet  I  had  a  kind  of  astonishment  upon  me  for  a 
great  while;  every  different  place  to  which  I 
turned  my  eye  presented  roe  with  a  new  scene  of 
horror.  I  was  for  awhile  frightened  at  the  fire 
being,  as  it  were,  over  my  head,  for  I  oouM  see 
nothinff  of  it,  but  thai  the  air  looked  as  if  it  were 
all  00  fire,  and  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but 
it  would  east  down  the  rocks  and  monntains  on 
on  my  head.  But  they  laughed  me  out  of  that 
part  After  a  while  I  asked  them  if  these  vol- 
canoes did  not  cast  out  a  kind  of  liquid  fire ;  as 
I  had  seen  an  account  of  on  the  monstrous  erup- 
tloos  of  Mount  Etna,  which  cast  out  a  prodigious 
stream  of  fire  and  run  eight  leagues  into  the  sea. 
Upon  my  putting  this  question  to  my  patron, 
he  asked  the  Chilian  how  long  ago  it  was  stnce 
such  a  stream,  calling  it  b^  a  name  of  their  own, 
ran  fire  ?  He  answered,  it  ran  now ;  and  if  we 
were  disposed  to  walk  but  three  Airlongs,  we 
should  see  it. 

He  said  little  to  me,  but  asked  me  If  I  cared 
to  walk  a  Uttle  way  by  this  kind  of  light  ?  I 
told  him,  it  was  a  surprising  place  we  were  in, 
but  I  supposed  he  would  lesud  me  into  no  danger. 
He  said  he  would  assure  me  he  would  lead  me 
into  no  danger ;  that  these  things  were  verv  fo- 
miliar  to  them ;  but  that  I  might  depend  tbere 
was  no  hazard,  and  that  the  flames  which  gave 
all  this  light  were  six  or  seven  miles  off,  and  some 
of  them  more.     We  walked  along  the  plain  of 


the  valley  about  half  a  mile,  when  another  great 
valley  opened  to  the  right,  and  gave  as  a  laore 
dreadful  prospect  than  any  we  bad  seen  bdbn; 
for  at  the  fiuther  end  of  thU  second  vsDey,  tat 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  where 
we  stood,  we  saw  a  livid  stream  of  fire  oome  ran. 
ning  down  the  sides  of  the  moontain  for  oeir 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  ronniiig  like 
melted  metal  Into  a  mould  or  out  of  a  forasoe, 
till,  I  suppose,  as  it  came  nearer  the  bottom  it 
cooled  and  separated*  and  so  went  oat  of  itielC 

Beyond  this,  over  the  summit  of  a  prodigioDi 
mountain,  we  could  see  the  tops  of  the  dmr 
flame  of  a  volcano,  a  dreadful  one,  no  doubt, 
could  we  have  seen  it  all,  and  from  the  month  of 
which,  it  was  supposed,  this  stream  of  fire  came: 
though  Uie  Chilian  asnired  us  that  the  (ire  itaelf 
was  eight  leagues  olT,  and  that  the  Kqaid  firt 
which  we  saw  came  out  of  the  side  of  the  moas- 
tain,  and  was  two  leagues  off  from  the  great 
volcano  itseU;  running  like  metal  out  of  t  for. 
nace.  They  told  me  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
melted  gold  run  down  with  the  other  inflamed 
earth  in  that  stream,  and  that  much  gold  wis 
afterwards  found  there.  But  this  I  wu  to  take 
upon  trust 

This  sight  was»  as  you  will  easily  snppoae,  i»t 
at  a  distance,  and  indeed  I  had  enough  d'tL 
As  for  my  two  midahipmen,  they  were  aloMt 
frightened  out  of  all  their  resolutions  of  goBc 
any  farther  in  this  horrible  place,  and  wheo  «e 
came  back  they  came  mkhty  seriously  to  ae, 
and  begged  of  me  for  God's  sake  not  to  veotorc 
any  further  upon  the  foith  of  these  Spaniardi, 
for  that  they  would  certainly  carry  as  sD  ioto 
some  mischief  or  other,  and  betray  us. 

I  bade  them  be  easy,  for  1  saw  nothiiv  in  it  it 
an  that  looked  like  treachery.  That  it  was  trae, 
indeed,  it  was  a  terrible  place  to  look  on,  but  H 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  what  was  nstanl  and 
familiar  there,  and  we  should  be  soon  oat  of  it 
They  told  me  very  seriously  that  they  believed 
it  was  the  very  mouth  of  hell,  and  that,  m  abort. 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  and  begged  of  ne 
to  go  back ;  I  tokl  them  no^  I  coulaoot  think 
of  going  back ;  but  if  they  could  not  eodnre  it, 
I  would  give  consent  that  they  should  go  iMck  is 
the  morning.  However,  we  went,  for  the  |)r^ 
sent,  to  the  Chilian's  house  again,  where  we  got 
a  plentiful  draught  of  Chilian  wine,  for  Djrpatna 
had  taken  care  to  have  a  good  quantity  of  it  «ith 
us,  and  iu  the  raomiqg  my  two  rokishipmen,  who 
got  very  drunk  over  night,  had  courage  cnoogh 
to  venture  forward  again ;  for  the  light  of  the 
sun  put  quite  another  face  upon  thiags.  *^ 
nothing  of  the  fire  was  then  to  be  seen,  only  the 
smoke. 

AU  our  company  lodged  in  the  tents  ben»  hot 
I  and  my  patron  the  Spaniard,  who  kdged 
within  the  Cfhflian's  house,  as  I  toU  you.  Tto 
Chilian  waa  agreat  man  among  the  nstiTes.aod 
all  the  valley  I  spoke  oC  which  lay  roosd  hs 
dwelling,  was  called  bis  own ;  he  Uved  in  a  itste 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  neither  eif}oytng  nor  oo- 
voting  anything  but  what  was  Beoenary,  ud 
wanting  nothing  that  was  so ;  he  bad  gold,  as  it 
might  be  sadd,  for  picking  it  up  ofi*  the  iuvml 
for  it  wsA  found  in  all  the  little  gulliei  lod  nils 
of  water,  which,  as  1  have  sakl,  come  dovn  fio« 
the  mountains  on  every  aide ;  yet  I  did  not 


that  he  troubled  himself  to  lay  up  any  great 
qaontity  more  than  seryed  to  go  to  Villa  Rica, 
aod  buy  what  he  wanted  for  himself  and  family ; 
he  had,  it  aeems,  a  wife  and  some  daughters,  but 
no  sons ;  these  lived  In  a  separate  house,  about 
a  furlong  from  this  where  he  lived,  and  were  kept 
there  as  a  famOy  by  themselves,  and  if  he  had  had 
any  sons  they  would  have  lived  with  him. 

lie  did  not  offer  to  go  with  us  any  part  of  our 
way,  as  the  other  had  done ;  but  having  enter- 
tained us  with  great  civility  took  his  leave.  I 
caused  ooe  of  my  midshipmen  to  make  him  a 
present,  when  we  came  away,  of  a  piece  of  black 
baize,  enough  to  make  him  a  cloak,  as  I  did  the 
other,  and  a  piece  of  blue  English  serge,  enough 
to  make  him  a  jerkin  and  breeches,  which  he 
accepte^as  a  great  bounty. 

We  set  out  again,  though  not  very  early  in 
the  morning,  having,  as  I  said,  sat  up  late  and 
drank  freely  over  night,  and  we  found  that  after 
we  had  gone  to  sleep  it  had  rained  very  hard, 
and  though  the  rain  was  over  before  we  went  out, 
yet  the  falling  of  the  water  from  the  hills  made 
such  a  confused  noise,  and  was  echoed  so  back- 
ward and  forward  from  all  sides,  that  it  was  like 
a  strange  mixture  of  di:ttant  thunder,  and  though 
we  knew  the  causes  yet  it  could  not  be  bat  sur- 
piising  to  us  for  awhile. 

However,  we  set  forward,  the  way  under  foot 
being  pretty  good,  and  first  we  went  up  the  steps 
again  by  which  we  had  come  down,  (our  last 
host  waiting  on  us  thither,)  and  there  I  gave  him 
back  his  g^n,  for  he  would  not  take  it  before. 

In  this  valley,  which  was  the  pleasantest  by 
day  and  the  most  dismal  by  night  that  ever  I  saw, 
I  observed  abundance  of  goats,  as  well  tame  in 
the  ioclosures  as  wild  upon  the  rocks ;  and  we 
found  aiterwards  that  the  latter  were  perfectly 
wild,  and  to  be  had,  Hke  those  at  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, by  anybody  that  could  catch  them.  My 
patron  sent  off  two  of  his  men,  just  as  a  hunts- 
man casts  off  hounds,  to  go  and  catch  goats,  and 
they  brought  us  in  three,  which  they  shot  in  less 
than  half  an  hour ;  and  these  we  carried  with 
us  for  our  evening  supply,  for  we  made  no  dinner 
this  day,  having  fed  heartily  in  the  morning  about 
nine,  and  had  chocolate  two  hours  before  that. 

We  travelled  now  along  the  narrow  winding 
passage,  which  I  mention^  before,  for  about  four 
hours,  till  I  found,  that  though  we  had  ascended 
but  gently,  yet  that,  as  we  had  done  so  for  almost 
twenty  miles  together,  we  were  got  up  to  a 
frightful  height,  and  I  began  to  expect  some  very 
difficult  descent  on  the  other  side  $  but  we  were 
made  easy  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  way  not 
only  dechned  again  to  the  east,  but  grew  wider, 
though  with  frequent  turnings  and  winding 
about,  so  that  we  could  seldom  see  above  half  a 
mile  before  us.  We  went  on  thus  pretty  much 
upon  a  level,  now  rising,  now  falling,  but  still  1 
found  that  we  were  a  very  great  height  from  our 
first  entrance ;  and  as  to  the  running  of  the 
water,  I  found  that  it  showed  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  ran  all  down  the  little  turnings  that  we 
frequently  met  with  on  the  north  side  of  our 
way,  which  my  patron  told  me  went  all  into  the 
great  valley  where  we  saw  the  fire,  and  so  went 
away  by  a  general  channel  north-west,  till  it 
found  its  way  out  into  the  open  country  of  Chili, 
and  so  to  the  South  Seas. 


We  were  now  come  to  another  night's  bdgingi 
which  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  on  the 
green  grass,  as  we  did  the  first  night ;  but  by  the 
help  of  our  proveditor-general,  my  patron,  we 
fared  very  well,  our  goat's  flesh  being  reduced 
into  so  many  sorts  of  venison,  that  none  of  us 
could  distinguish  it  from  the  best  venison  we 
ever  tasted. 

Here  we  slept  without  any  of  the  frightful 
things  we  saw  tbe  night  before,  except  that  we 
might  see  the  light  of  the  fire  in  the  air,  at  a 
great  distance,  like  a  great  city  on  fire,  but  that 
gave  us  no  disturbance  at  all. 

In  the  morning  our  two  hunten  shot  a  deer, 
or  rather  a  young  fawn,  before  we  were  awake, 
and  this  was  the  first  we  met  with  in  Uiis  part 
of  our  travel,  and  thus  we  were  provided  for 
dinner  even  before  breakiast  time.  As  for  our 
breakfSut,  it  was  always  a  Spanish  breiUifast, 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  pint  of  chocolate. 

We  set  out  very  memly  in  the  morning,  and 
we  that  were  Englishmen  could  not  refrain 
smiling  at  one  another,  to  think  how  we  passed 
through  a  country  where  the  gold  lay  in  every 
ditch,  as  we  might  call  it,  and  never  troubled 
ourselves  so  much  as  to  stoop  to  take  It  up ; 
so  certain  is  it  that  it  is  easy  to  be  placed  in 
a  station  of  life  where  that  very  gold,  the  heap- 
log  up  of,  which  is  here  made  the  main  business 
of  man*s  living  in  the  world,  would  be  of  no 
value,  and  not  worth  taking  off  from  the  ground ; 
nay,  not  of  signification  enough  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of;  for  that  waa  the  case  here.  Two  or 
three  yards  of  Colchester  baise,  a  course  rug- 
like manufacture,  worth  in  London  about  fifteen- 
pence  halfpenny  per  jrard,  was  here  a  present 
for  a  man  of  quality ;  when,  for  a  handful  of 
gold  dust,  the  same  person  would  scarcely  thank 
yon,  or,  perhaps,  would  think  himself  not  kindly 
treated  to  have  it  offered  him. 

We  travelled  this  day  pretty  smartly,  having 
rested  at  noon  about  two  hours,  as  before,  and, 
by  my  calculation,  went  about  22  English  mUes 
in  all.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
came  into  a  broad,  plain,  open  place,  where, 
though  it  was  not  properly  a  valley,  yet  we 
found  it  lay  very  level  for  a  good  way  together. 
Our  way  lying  almost  E.  S.  E.,  after  we  had 
marched  so  about  two  miles,  I  found  the  way 
go  evidently  down  hill,  and  in  half  a  mile  more, 
to  our  singular  satisfaction,  we  found  the  water 
from  the  mountains  ran  plainly  eastward,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  North  Sea. 

We  saw  at  a  distance  several  hots,  or  houses 
of  the  mountaineer  inhabitants,  but  we  came  near 
none  of  them,  but  kept  on  our  way,  going  down 
two  or  three  pretty  steep  places,  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous, though  somewhat  difficult 

We  encamped  again  the  next  night,  as  before, 
and  still  our  good  caterer  had  plenty  of  food  for 
us ;  but  I  observed  that  the  next  mominff,  when 
we  set  forward,  our  tents  were  left  standmg,  the 
baggage-mules  tied  together  to  grase,  and  onr 
company  lessened  by  all  my  patron's  servants, 
whidi,  when  I  inquired  about,  he  told  me  he 
hoped  we  should  have  good  quarters  quickly 
without  them.  I  did  not  understand  him  for  the 
present,  but  it  unriddled  itself  soon  after;  for 
tiiough  we  travelled  four  days  more  ni  thai  nar- 
row way,  yet  he  always  found  us  lodging  at  the 
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cottafM  of  the  mountaioMm.  Tbe  dakh  day 
we  went  all  day  up  hill.  At  taal»  en  a  nddam 
the  way  turned  ihort  eaal»  and  opeoad  into  »?aat 
wide  country,  bonndleaa  to  the  eye  every  way, 
and  delivered  ns  entirely  from  the  wenntaini  of 
the  Andea,  in  which  we  had  wandered  m  long. 

Any  one  may  gneai  what  an  i^ieeaWe  aorpriie 
this  was  to  us,  to  whom  it  was  the  main  mid  of 
our  travels.  We  made  ne  qfestien  that  Una  wns 
the  open  ooaatfy  extending  to  the  North  or  At- 
lantie  Ooean,  but  how  fiir  it  was  thither,  or  whnt 
inhabitants  it  was  possessed  by,  what  tmvsUin^ 
what  provisions  to  be  found  in  thn  way,  what 
rivers  to  pass^  and  whether  anv navigable  or  not; 
this  our  patron  himseif  eonld  not  tall  ns  one 
word  9i,  owning  frankly  to  ns  thait  he  had  never 
been  one  step  further  thav  the  place  where  we 
then  stood,  and  that  he  had  been  there  only  once 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  as  I  did  now. 

I  told  him  that  if  I  had  lived  wherahe  did^ 
and  had  had  servants  and  proviaiona  at  eommand, 
as  he  had,  it  would  have  been  impeasiWe  fsr  me 
to  have  restrained  my  curiodty  so  fiur  as  not  to 
have  searched  that  whole  eouatry  to  the  sea  ride 
long  ago.  I  told  him  it  asemed  to  be  n  pleasant 
and  fruftlU  soil,  and,  no  doubt,  was  eapabie  of 
cultivation  and  improvement ;  and  ifit  had  been 
oidy  to  have  poesessed  such  a  oonntry  in  Ua  Ca- 
tholic M^esty*s  name^  it  must  have  been  worth 
while  t<>  undertake  the  disoovery  for  the  honnar 
of  Spskn ;  and  that  there  eonld  be  no  room  to 
question,  but  his  Catholio  Mijeaty  would  hewn 
honoured  him  that  shonM  have  nndeiiaken  such 
a  thing  with  some  partioular  mask  of  his  fiivnnr, 
which  might  be  of  eonaeqnenoe  ta  Um  and  hia 
family. 

He  told  me  that  aa  to  that,  the  gbnniarda 
seemed  already  to  have  more  doaslniona  m  Ame- 
rica than  they  eenki  keep,  and  nmoh  more  than 
they  were  able  ta  reap  the  beneftt  of.  and  stiH 
more  biflnitely  than  they  oanld  hnprave^  and  ea- 
pecially  in  those  parU  oalled  Sonlh  Aaseiica. 

That  it  was  aest  tomiraonlonathnt  they  eonld 
keep  the  possession  where  they  were^  and  wore 
not  the  natives  so  uttsrly  deatitttte  of  snppoK 
from  aov  other  part  of  the  world,  aa  not  to  be 
able  to  have  either  arms  or  ammmiition  pnt  inta 
their  bands»  it  would  be  fanpessible,  since  I  ndght 
easily  see  they  were  men  that  wanted  not  sirsagth 
of  body  nor  courage,  and  It  was  evident  they  dkt 
not  want  nmnbers,  seehig  they  were  aheady  tea 
thousand  natives  to  one  Spaniard,  taUag  the 
whole  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

He  went  e»— **  Then  yon  asob  seignior,'*  says 
hOk  <*how  far  we  ere  ftwn  improvement  in  that 
part  of  the  country  whkh  we  possem,  and  many 
morek  which,  you  may  be  snre  are  anrang  thees 
vsst  monntaini,  and  which  we  never  discovered, 
seeing  all  these  valleys  and  pasisgis  amoag  the 
mooi&atai8»  where  gold  ia  to  be  had  h»  such  quia- 
titiea,  and  with  so  much  easai  that  eveiy  poor 
Chttian  gathers  it  np  with  his  haads^  and  may 
have  aa  nraeh  aa  ha  plsams;  all  are  left  open, 
nahed  and  nnragarded,  in  the  pemeerfon  of  the 
wild  nKmntaineers,  who  are  heathens  and  aa* 
va«BS;  and  the  Spaninrd%  you  see,"  mys  he» 
''are  so  fatw,  and  these  fnr  so  hidolent,  so  sloth- 
fbl,  and  so  satisSed  with  the  gold  they  get  of  the 
Chiliana  for  things  of  small  value  in  trader  that 
all  this  vaat  treasure  lies  unregarded  by  them. 
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Nay,'*  adds  he,  "is  it  not  very  odd  to  obierTs, 
that  when  for  our  diversion  we  come  eat  iaiethe 
hiUs.  and  asMmg  these  places  where  yea  lee  tht 
gold  is  so  easily  found,  we  coma,  m  we  cell  it.  s. 
banting,  and  divert  ourselves  more  with  riiootiof 
wild  parrots,  or  a  fown  or  two^  for  which  alio  m 
ride  and  rmw  and  make  our  servants  wearj  then- 
selves  more  than  they  would  in  fiihiBa  op  the 
gold  amo^  the  gulUoe  and  holes  that  the  wtter 
makea  in  the  vocksb  and  aaore  than  woaM  mffici 
to  find  ifty»  nay,  one  hundred  timea  the  vslae  in 
gold. 

To  what  porposa,  then,  should  we  leek  the 
of  aaore  oenntries,  who  sie  sireidj 
of  more  land  than  we  can  iaprove, 
and  of  Bsora  wealth  than  we  know  what  (a  dp 
with?"  Perceiving  me  veiy  attentivsh  he  wnt 
on  thna :— 

•*  Were  theae  monnUlna,"  sahihe,  *<vahiida 
Burope^  according  to  the  riches  to  be  fomd  h 
thenik  the  vioeroy  would  obtain  orders  Iroo  tbe 
king  to  have  strong  Ibrts  erected  at  thecatnoce 
in,  and  at  the  eoming  oat  of  them,  m  wdloa  the 
side  of  Chili  aa  here,  and  strong  garrissu  auin. 
tained  in  them,  to  prevent  fore^n  aetiou  laad- 
ing^  either  en  oar  nde  hi  ChiUt  or  on  tfaii  lidein 
the  North  Seaa,  mid  takii«  the  poisamias  froa 
us ;  he  would  then  order  thirty  thoumndaiafH* 
rngsoes^  or  ChOiaas,  to  be  eanotantly  satpbycd, 
not  only  In  picking  op  whnt  gold  might  be  fMid 
in  the  ehannels  of  the  water,  which  BJKbteeely 
be  formed  into  proper  receivers,  so  as  that  if  mj 
cold  washed  Ibam  ths  roeka,  it  abould  mm  U 
fomid,  and  ha  soae;urad»  aathat  nana  ef  il  vwkl 
escape  ;  alao  others,  with  ssiners  and  eagiaeer^ 
aright  search  Into  the  very  vocka  thssMel«ea,MHl 
would,  no  donbt,  find  out  sock  ndnm  ef  gold.  «r 
other  saerst  atorsa  of  it  in  those  weantiini^  n 
would  be  auflkiant  to  enrich  the  worid. 

<*  While  wa  oarit  snah  thlMsaathsK,  leif 
niar,"  saya  he^  •*  what  aignlflca  Spain  msbjag  sfv 
aeqpiritiona»  or  the  people  of  Spain  seeUag  see 
conatriea?  TUb  vaat  tract  of  land  yon  Me  here, 
and  eome  handreda  of  mflaa  every  nay.  vbick 
yomr  eye  eaaaot  reach  to^  la  a  froiifol,  pleenaU 
and  agreeable  piece  of  God'a  creatioB,  imt  ^ 
fectly  unenltivated,  and  moat  of  it  aninhsbitcd: 
and  any  natfon  fai  Europe  that  tbif^fittoMttle 
in  it  are  free  to  do  senior  anything  we  are  sbfe  to 

da  to  niawnat  them*** 

**  Bat,  seignior,**  eald  I,  "doeanot  hiiCstboiic 
Maieaty  chnm  a  title  to  the  poniMins  of  it? 
and  have  the  Spaidardanogoveinorc«crit;i^ 
any  porta  or  towns^  aattleaaeata  or  eolsaimis  it. 
aa  is  the  oase  hare  hk  Chili?"^*<  Srignior,"  le- 
phee,  he,  **  the  king  of  Spam  ia  lord  of  Ameriei, 
oa  weU  that  which  ha  Boiiamm  aa  ttet  vhich  la 
poesaasea  not»  that  rigpat  being  given  htm  by  the 
Pepe^  in  the  rigbtof  hiab^  a  Chriatisaprbiee. 
maidag  new  diseoveries  ler  propsgatiBg  tbe 
Chviatiaa  frith  amai«inMela;  how  forthtf  a^ 
pan  for  a  title  aasong  the  Kniopean  poeeis  I 
know  not;  1  hare  heasd  that  it  haa  ahN||t  pMi* 
ed-foramaiimfaiBnrDpe^  thatnooonatiywtteb 
is  aot  planted  by  aay  prinoe  or  peepis  em  ke 
said  to  befo^  to  ttena;  andt  faideed.  I  mum* 
aay  but  it  aaema  ta  be  rational  that  nopriaM 
should  pretend  to  any  title  to  a  esoatiy  «b«« 
he  doea  not  think  fit  to  plaol^  and  to  keep  pee* 
sesrion ;    for  if  he  leavm  the 
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tesaed,  be  lettres  ft  free  ftnr  any  ettier  nAtiett 
to  eome  and  postesg ;  And  this  is  the  teamen  wby 
the  former  king  of  Bpahi  did  not  diqrata  that 
right  of  the  French  to  their  colonies  of  Missis* 
sippl  and  Canada,  br  the  right  o^  the  BegHsh  to 
the  Carribee  Islands,  ortotheir  bbloiiieSof  Yirglnill 
and  New  England. 

"  In  like  manner  from  Buenos  Aytes,  hi  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  lies  that  Way,"  Mys  he, 
pointing  N.E.,  *'to  the  Fretttm  Magellanicnm, 
which  lies  that  way  (pointlnff  S.E.)>  which  com- 
prehends a  rast  nnmoer  of  Teagnes,  is  caUed  by 
us  Coasta  Descirta,  being  unpossessed  by  Spali^ 
and  di9re|^ed  of  all  our  nation  ;  neither  is 
there  one  Spaniard  in  it.  Nevertheless,  you  see  bow 
fruitAil,  how  pleasant,  and  how  agfeeane  acliinate 
it  is,  how  apt  for  planting  and  peopling  it  seems 
to  be, — and,  abote  all,  what  a  piacii  of  wealth 
here  would  be  behind  them,  stilBeient,  and  more 
than  enough,  both  for  them  and  us ;  for  We  sboold 
have  no  reasoh  to  ofllbr  them  any  fistnrbaflce ; 
neither  should  we  be  In  any  condition  to  do  It, 
the  paashges  of  the  mountains  being  btat  fow  and 
difficult,  as  you  have  seen,  and  our  numbers  not 
sufficient  to  do  anything  moreihan  bloek  them  up, 
to  keep  each  people  frdnl  breaking  In  upon  onr 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas.*' 

I  arited  him  if  these  hotions  of  fab  were  eom- 
mon  amonff  those  of  his  country  who  wete  set- 
tled hi  Chfli  add  Pertt,  or  whether  they  #ere  his 
own  private  opiniims  only.  I  told  hiiil  I  beHeved 
the  latter;  because  I  found  he  acted  In  all  Ms 
affkits  upon  generous  pHndples,  and  was  for 
propagathij^  the  good  of  mankind :  but  that  I 
questioned  whether  the  BOvemor  of  Old  Spalh, 
or  the  sub-govefnor,  and  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
acted  dpon  those  Motions  or  ho ;  and  shioe  he  bed 
mentiobed  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Rto  de  la 
Plata,  I  shoifld  take  that  as  an  eiample,  sbeitig 
the  Spaniards  would  never  suffer  any  nation  to 
set  foot  in  that  great  river,  where  so  many  coutt« 
tries  might  have  been  disoovered,  ailtf  doliMies 
planted,  though  at  the  Sdme  time  they  had  hot 
possessed  or  rally  discovered  those  plates  them- 
selves. 

He  atiswered  me,  smiling :  **  SeignlM","  says 
be,  "you  have  giirefl  the  reason  Ibr  this  yottrself 
hi  thM  very  part  which  you  think  is  a  reason 
against  it  We  have  a  colony  at  Buenos  AyreS, 
and  at  the  ofty  of  Ascension,  higher  ttfi  iti  the 
Rio  de  hi  Plata;  and  we  are  not  wfihn^  te  let 
any  other  nation  settle  there,  becanse  we  Wdttld 
not  let  them  See  how  weak  we  are,  and  what  a 
vast  extent  of  land  we  possess  there  with  a  few 
men,  and  this  for  two  reasons : — Fbit,  we  (fre 
possessed  of  the  eotiiitry,  and  dally  inereftdng 
there,  and  may,  in  time,  extend  oursaves  forther. 
The  great  rivers  Piutuia  and  Paraguay  being  yet 
left  fdr  08  to  plant  in,  and  we  are  not  willing  to 
put  ourselves  out  of  a  capacity  of  planting  for- 
ther,  and  iherefbre  we  keep  the  possession. 
Secondly,  tre  have  a  eoinmunicatlon  from  thence 
with  Peru.  That  great  river  La  Plscta  rises  at 
the  city  La  Plata,  and  nut  of  the  mountain  Potoil, 
m  Peru,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  that 
river,  and  ft  would  be  dabgerous  to  let  foreigners 
into  the  secret  of  that  trade,  which  they  nd^t 
entirely  cut  off,  esffecially  when  they  Aoold  ind 
that  small  number  of  Spanterds  Whieh  are 
planted  ther^  to  preserve  it,  seeing  there  are  not 


Ht  httddrrt  Sptniards  in  all  that  test  eountryi 
which,  by  the  course  of  that  river  is  more  than 
one  thonsand  six  handred  miles  in  leagth." 

"  I  eonfoss,"  said  I,  •«  these  are  just  grounds 
for  ytfnr  keeping  the  possession  of  that  riter."-* 
**  They  are  so,"  said  he»  -  and  the  more,  because 
of  io  powerAU  a  colony  as  the  Portuguese  have 
in  the  Brasils,  which  bound  immediatdy  uponit» 
and  who  were  always  eneroaobing  upon  it  from 
the  land  side,  and  would  gladly  have  a  passage 
up  the  Rio  Parana  to  the  back  of  their  colony. 

-  Bat  here,  seignior,"  says  he,  '<the  case  is 
different,  for  we  neither  take  nor  keep  possession 
here ;  neither  have  we  one  Spaniard,  as  I  said, 
in  the  whole  country  now  before  you ;  and  there* 
fore  We  eali  this  country  Coasta  Deserta;  not 
that  it  is  a  desert,  as  that  name  is  generally  taken 
to  signify,  a  barren,  sandy,  dry  country ;  on  the 
contrary^  tlie  infinite,  prodigfous  increase  of  the 
European  black  eattle,  which  were  brought  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Buenos  Ayres.  and  let  run 
loose,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  iHiitfolnen  | 
arid  richness  of  the  Soili  their  number  l>eing  such, 
that  they  kill  above  twenty  thousand  of  them  in 
a  yean  for  notfaingbnt  the  hides,  whieh  they  carry 
BWav  to  Spain,  leaving  the  flesh,  thou^  fet  and 
wholesome,  to  perish  on  the  ground,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

**  And  the  number  is  so  great,  notwithstanding 
all  they  destroy,  thkt  they  are  found  to  wander 
sometimes  hi  droves  of  many  thousands  together, 
over  all  the  vast  country  between  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  city  of  the  Asoension,  and  the 
frontier  of  Peru,  and  even  down  Into  this  country 
whieh  yon  see  before  as,  and  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  these  SBountaine." 

"*  Well,**  said  I,  "and  is  ft  not  a  great  pity  that 
all  this  part  of  the  oodntry,  and  in  such  a  climate 
as  this  is^  thonld  lie  uncultivated,  or  uninhabited 
rather?  for  I  understand  there  are  not  any  great 
ndmbers  ef  peetde  tb  be  found  among  them." 

*<  It  IS  tmei''  added  he^  *<  there  are  some  na- 
tions of  people  spread  about  in  this  oountry ;  but 
as  the  terror  of  onr  people,  the  Spaniards,  drove 
them  at  fint  from  the  sea  coast  towards  these 
meontaltts,  so  the  greatest  part  of  them  eontinuo 
on  tbte  side  still :  for,  towards  the  coast  ftis very 
rare  that  they  find  any  people.'' 

I  wouk)  have  inquired  of  him  about  rivers  and 
nAfignble  streahis  whieh  might  be  in  this  eountryi 
but  he  tflid  tae  fradkly  that  he  could  glvo  me  no 
aeeount  of  them^  only  thus,  that  if  any  of  the 
rivers  went  away  towards  the  north,  they  eer- 
tafaily  nm  all  farto  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata* 
but  that  if  theyk  went  east,  or  soutbemly,  they 
oinst  ^  directly  to  the  coast,  whksh  was  ordlna- 
rtty  ealled,  as  he  sald»  La  Coasto  Deserta,  or  aS 
by  some,  the  eoast  of  Patagonia;  that  as  to 
the  magnltn^  of  thoeS  rivers,  he  could  say  little« 
bdt  that  it  eould  not  be  rational  but  there  must 
b#  some  very  eonsMerahle  rivers,  and  whose 
streams  must  needs  be  capable  of  navigation, 
seeidg  abundance  of  water  must  cdntlnualiy  flow 
fl«m  the  mountains  where  we  then  were,  and  its 
baling  at  least  four  hvndred  miles  fttnn  the  sea 
side,  thee^  small  ^tteems  must  necessarily  johi 
together,  and  make  large  ibrkn  bi  the  plain 
oountry. 

I  had  enough  hi  this  diieonns  folly  to  satisfy 
ad  my  dnriodly,  and  sofflaletttly  te  MeilfHtoh  my 
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darire  of  nukiag  the  fiuiher  diMoveriet  I  had  in 
my  thoughta. 

We  pitched  our  little  camp  here>  and  sat  down 
to  our  repaat ;  for  I  found  that  though  we  were 
to  go  back  to  lodge,  yet  my  patron  had  taken 
can  we  ihonld  be  fomished  lufficiently  for  dinner, 
and  have  a  goodhouM  to  eat  it  in ;  that  ia  to  any, 
a  tent,  at  before. 

The  place  where  we  atood,  though  we  had 
come  down-hiU  for  a  great  way,  yet  aeensed  vary 
high  from  the  ordinary  aurfooe  of  the  country, 
and  gave  us,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  fine  proe- 
peet  of  it,  the  countiy  declining  gradually  for 
near  ten  milea ;  and  we  thought,  aa  well  aa  the 
diatance  of  the  place  would  allow  ua,  we  law  a 
great  river,  but,  aa  I  learnt  afterwards,  it  was 
rather  a  great  lake  than  a  river,  which  was  auppHed 
by  the  smaller  rivers,  or  rivulets,  from  the  moun- 
tains, which  met  there  in  a  great  reoeptade  of 
watera,  and  out  of  this  lake  they  all  issued  again 
in  one  river,  of  which  I  shall  have  oceaaion  to 
give  a  farther  account  hereafter. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  I  ordered  my  mid* 
shipman  to  take  their  obeervatlona  of  every 
distant  olijcot,  and  to  look  at  everything  with 
their  glasses,  which  they  did,  and  told  me  of  this 
lake ;  but  my  patron  oould  give  no  account  of  it, 
having  never  been,  aa  he  said  before,  one  atep 
farther  that  wav  than  where  we  were.  How- 
ever, my  men  showed  me  plalnty  that  it  waa  a 
great  Iske,  and  that  there  went  a  laige  river 
from  it  towards  the  E.8.B.,  and  thia  was 
enough  for  me,  for  that  way  lay  all  the  achemes 
I  had  laid. 

I  took  thia  opportunity  to  ask  my  midshipmen, 
first,  if  they  had  taken  such  observationa  in  thefa* 
passage  of  the  mountains,  aa  that  they  were  sure 
they  could  find  their  way  through  to  this  place 
again  without  gnidea?  They  assured  me  they 
could. 

Then  I  put  it  to  them^whether  they  thought 
it  might  not  be  feasible  to  travel  over  that  vast 
level  country  to  the  North  Seas?  And  to  make 
a  snfiBcient  discovery  of  the  country,  ao  aa  that 
hereafter  Englishmen  coming  to  the  coast  on 
that  aide  of  the  North  Seaa  might  penetrate  to 
theae  golden  mountains,  and  reap  the  licnefit  of 
the  treaaure  without  goinc  a  nrodigloua  length 
about  Cape  Horn,  and  the  Terra  del  Fuego, 
which  waa  always  attended  with  innumerable 
dangers;  and  without  breaUng  through  the 
kingdom  of  Chill,  and  the  Spaniards'  settlements, 
which,  perhaps,  we  might  soon  be  at  peace  with, 
and  ao  be  shut  out  that  way  by  our  own  ooo- 
aenu? 

One  of  my  men  began  to  speak  of  the  diiBeul- 
tiea  of  such  an  attempt,  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  other  dangera  which  we  abould  be  exposed 
to  on  the  way ;  but  the  other,  a  bold,  btUk  tal- 
low, tpld  me  he  made  no  queation  but  it  might 
be  easilv  done,  and  especially  becanae  all  the 
rivera  they  ahonld  meet  with  would,  of  courae, 
run  along  with  us,  ao  that  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  the  tide  with  us,  aa  he  called  it ;  and  at 
last  he  added  that  he  would  be  content  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  should  undertake  it,  pro- 
vided  he  abould  be  assured  that  the  ships  Would 
not  go  away,  and  pretend  that  they  could  not  be 
found.  I  toU  him  we  would  talk  farther  about 
it ;  tliat  I  had  auch  a  thing  in  my  liead,  and  I 


had  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  It  myietf ; 
but  that  I  oouki  not  answer  It  to  leave  the  diipi, 
which  depended  ao  much  upon  my  caie  of  the 
voyage. 

After  aome  talk  of  the  reasonaUenesi  of  niefa 
an  undertaking,  and  the  methods  of  psrformi^ 
it,  my  second  midshipman  began  to  corns  lato  it, 
and  to  think  it  was  practicable  eooogfa,  nd 
added,  that  though  he  uaed  aome  eaatioM  in  Us 
first  hearing  propoaala,  yet,  if  he  nndsrtook  tbit 
enterprise,  I  should  find  that  he  would  do  u 
much  of  his  duty  in  it  aa  another  msa;  sad  m 
he  did  at  last,  as  will  appear  fai  ita  place. 

We  were,  by  this  time,  preparing  to  be  aita- 
fied  with  our  journey,  and  my  patron  csniD|t0 
me  and  asking  if  I  waa  for  returning,  I  toM  hin 
I  could  not  sav  how  many  days  it  woold  bo  bdore 
I  should  say  1  had  enough  of  that  prospect,  bat 
that  I  would  return  when  he  pleased,  on^  I  bid 
one  queation  to  aak  him,  which  was— whether 
the  mountain  waa  aa  full  of  gold  on  this  nde  v 
they  were  on  the  side  of  ChUL 

''Aa  to  that,  seignior,'*  sayahc^  «*thsbertviy 
to  be  certam  Is  to  make  a  trial,  that  yon  maj  be 
sure  we  do  not  apeak  without  book;"  n  be 
called  hia  gentleman,  and  another  servul  tbit 
was  with  him,  and  desired  me  to  call  ny  tm 
midshipmen,  and  speaking  aomathhig  to  hii  on 
servanta  first,  In  the  laiyiage  of  the  coaatry,  a 
I  suppose,  he  turned  to  me  and  said—**  Cm 
let  ua  sit  down  and  repoae  ounelfsi,  sad  let 
them  go  altogether,  and  aee  what  they  osa  dot' 

AcoordiQgly  thmr  went  away ;  and,  as  ayws 
told  me  afterwards,  they  aeardMd  in  the  maB 
streama  of  water  which  thtw  found  rvaingt  tod 
hi  some  large  gullies,  or  channels,  where  tbef 
found  little  or  no  water  mnnlaig;  bat  vbcr% 
upon  hasty  raina,  great  shoota  of  water  had  bees 
uaed  to  run,  and  where  water  stood  stiO  hi  the 
holes  and  fiiUs,  as  1  have  deacribed  oaeo  before 
on  the  like  oocaaioo. 

Thev  had  not  been  gone  above  aa  hoar  when 
I  plahuy  heard  my  two  Englishmen  halloo^  which 
I  could  easily  distinguish  from  the  voices  of  mj 
other  nation,  and  inunediately  I  ran  oat  of  the 
tent,  Captafai  Merlotte  followed,  and  1  thcanw 
one  of  my  midthipmen  running  towards  ai,  le 
we  went  to  meet  him,  and  what  with  baSoeii^ 
and  running,  he  oould  hardly  apeak ;  but  reeew- 
ing  hia  breath,  aaid,  '<  He  came  to  desire  ne  to 
come  to  them,  if  I  would  see  a  sight  wfaieb  I 
never  saw  in  my  Ufo."  I  waa  eager  cnooghtogOt 
so  I  went  with  huA,  and  left  Captain  Meiiotte  to 

go  back  to  the  tent  to  my  patron  the  Speaiaid, 
and  the  Spanish  doctor,  who  had  not  lo  BBseh 
share  in  the  curiosity.  He  did  ao^  and  thejr  M- 
lowed  lair  and  aoftly. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  we  aw  loeh  i 
sight,  indeed,  aa  I  never  saw  before;  for  theic 
they  were  sitting  down  round  a  little  paddle,  or 
hole,  as  1  might  call  it,  of  water,  where,  ia  the 
time  of  rain,  the  water  mnnii^  hastily  fron  • 
pieoe  of  the  rock,  about  two  feet  Wgherthsathe 
reat,  had  made  a  pit  under  it  with  the  IsOlikt 
the  tail  of  a  mfll,  only  much  less. 

Here  they  took  up  the  aand*  or  gravel,  with 
their  handa,  and  every  handful  bnugbt  op  with 
it  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  was  surprinai;  ^ 
there  they  sat  picking  it  out  just  as  the  boyia 
London  that  go  with  a  broom  and  a  bat,  pich 
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old  iron,  nails,  and  pinf  oat  of  tho  channels,  and 
it  lay  as  thick. 

I  stood  and  looked  at.  them  awhile,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight 
enough.  But  reflecting  immediately  that  there 
was  no  end  of  this,  and  that  we  were  only  upon 
the  inqniiT.  **  Come  away,"  says  I,  langfainff  to  my 
men,  ^'and  do  not  stand  picking  up  of  trash  there 
all  day ;  do  you  know  how  fiur  we  have  to  go  to 
our  lodging?*' 

I  can  make  no  guess  what  quantity  might 
have  been  found  here  in  places,  which  liad,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  washed  gold  from  the  hills, 
and,  perbuM,  never  had  a  man  come  to  pick  any 
of  it  up  before ;  but  I  was  soon  satisfied  here  was 
enough  even  to  make  all  the  worid  say  they  had 
enough ;  and  so  1  called  oiFmy  people,  and  came 
away. 

It  seems  the  quantity  of  gold  which  is  thus 
washed  down  is  not  small,  since  my  men,  in- 
quiring afterwards  among  the  Chilians,  heaid 
them  talk  of  the  great  bke  of  water  which  I 
mentioned  Just  now  that  we  saw  at  a  distance, 
which  they  call  the  Golden  lake,  and  where  was, 
as  they  said,  prodigious  quantities  (tf  it ;  not  that 
our  men  supposed  any  gold  was  there  in  mines, 
or  in  the  ordinary  soil,  but  that  the  waters  from 
the  hills,  running  with  very  rapid  currents  at 
certain  times  in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  after  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  had  carried  the  gold  so  far 
as  that  lake ;  and  as  it  has  been  so,  perhaps, 
from  the  days  of  the  general  deluge,  no  people 
ever  applying  themselves  to  gather  the  least 
grain  of  it  up  again,  it  might  well  be  increased  to 
such  a  quantity  as  might  entitle  that  water  to 
the  name  of  the  Golden  lake,  and  all  the  little 
streams  and  sluices  of  water  that  run  into  it 
deserved  the  name  of  Golden  rivers,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Golden  lake. 

But  my  business  was  to  know  if  the  gold  was 
here,  not  to  trouble  myself  to  pick  it  up ;  my 
views  lay  another  way,  and  my  end  was  fully 
answered;  so  I  came  back  to  my  patron,  and 
brought  all  my  men  with  me.  **  You  live  in  a 
golden  country,  seignior,**  says  I ;  "my  men  are 
stark  mad  to  see  so  much  gold,  and  nobody  to 
pick  it  up;  should  the  world  know  what  treasure 
you  have  here,  I  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
they  should  not  flock  hither  in  armies,  and  drive 
you  all  away.** — '*  They  need  not  do  that,  seig. 
nlor,**  says  he,  *'for  here  is  enough  for  them  and 
for  us  too.*' 

We  now  packed  up,  and  began  our  return, 
but  it  was  not  without  regret  that  I  turned  my 
back  upon  this  pleasant  country,  the  most  agree- 
able place  of  its  kind  that  ever  I  was  at  in  all 
my  Itle,  or  ever  shall  be  in  again.  A  country 
rich,  pleasant,  fruitflil,  wholesome,  and  capable 
of  everything  for  the  Itfe  of  man  that  the  heart 
could  entertain  a  wish  for. 

But  my  present  work  was  to  return ;  so  we 
mounted  our  mules,  and  had,  in  the  meantime, 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  what  we  had  seen, 
and  applying  ourselves  to  such  farther  measures 
as  we  had  concerted  among  us.  In  about  four 
hours  we  returned  to  onr  eamp»  as  I  called  it, 
and  by  the  way  we  found,  to  our  no  Mttle  pain, 
that  though  we  had  come  down  hill  easily,  and 
insensibly  to  the  opening  for  some  miles,  yet  we 
had  a  hard  pull  up  hill  to  go  back  again.     How- 


ever, we  reaohed  to  our  tents  in  good  time,  and 
made  our  first  encampment  with  pteasnre  enough, 
for  we  were  very  weary  with  the  fotigue  of  a 
hard  day's  journey. 

The  next  day  we  reached  our  good  Chilian's 
mansion  house,  or  palace,  for  such  it  might  be 
called,  considering  the  place,  and  considering  the 
entertainment;  lor  now  he  had  some  time  to 
provide  for  us,  knowing  we  would  come  back 
again. 

He  met  us  with  three  mules,  and  two  servants, 
about  a  mile  before  we  came  to  the  descent 
going  down  to  his  house,  of  which  I  took  notice 
Jbefore,  and  this  he  dki  to  guide  us  a  way  round 
to  his  house,  without  going  down  those  uneasy 
steps;  so  we  came  on  our  mules  to  his  door,  that 
is  to  say,  on  his  mules,  for  he  would  have  my 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  observed  he 
showed  an  excellent  respect,  and  Captain  Mer- 
lotte  and  myaelA  mount  his  fresh  mules  to  carry 
us  to  his  house. 

When  we  came  tldther  I  observed  he  wanted 
the  assistance  of  my  patron*s  servants  for  his 
cookery ;  for  though  he  had  provided  abundance 
of  food,  he  owned  he  knew  not  how  to  prepare  it 
to  our  liking ;  so  they  assisted  him,  and  one  of 
my  midshipmen  pretending  to  cook  too,  made 
them  roast  a  piece  of  venison,  and  a  piece  of  a 
kid  or  young  goat,  admirably  well,  and  putting 
no  gariio  or  onions  into  the  sauce  but  their  own 
juices,  with  a  little  wine,  it  pleased  the  Spaniard 
so  well,  that  my  man  passed  for  an  extraordinary 
cook,  and  had  the  favour  asked  of  him  to  dress 
some  more  after  the  same  manner  when  we 
came  back  to  the  Spaniard's  house. 

We  had  here  several  sorts  of  wild  fowl  which 
the  Chilian  had  shot  while  we  were  gone ;  but  I 
knew  none  of  them  by  any  of  the  kinds  we  have 
in  England,  except  some  teaL  However,  they 
were  very  good. 

The  day  was  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  here ; 
but  the  mght  dreadful,  as  before,  being  all  fire 
and  flame ;  and  though  we  understood  both  what 
it  was,  and  where,  yet  I  could  not  make  it  fami- 
liar to  me  for  my  life.  The  Chilian  persuaded 
us  to  stay  all  the  next  day,  and  did  his  endeavour 
to  divert  us  as  much  as  possible.  My  two  mid- 
shipmen went  out  with  him  a-hunting,  as  he 
called  it,  that  is,  a-shooting ;  but  though  he  was 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age  he  would  have  killed 
ten  of  them  at  his  sport,  running  up  the  hills, 
and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  like  a  boy  of 
seventeen.  At  his  gun  he  was  so  sure  a  marks- 
man that  he  seldom  missed  anything  he  shot  at, 
whether  running,  fiying,  or  sitting. 

They  brought  home  with  them  several  fowls, 
two  fawns,  and  full  grown  deer,  and  we  ha4 
nothing  but  boiling,  stewing,  and  broiling  all 
that  evening.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out 
to  view  the  hills  and  to  see  the  stupendous  pre- 
cipices which  surrounded  us.  As  for  looking  for 
gold,  we  saw  the  places  where  there  was  enough 
to  be  had,  but  that  was  become  now  so  familiar  to 
us  that  we  troubled  not  ourselves  about  it,  as  a 
thing  not  much  worth  while ;  but  our  two  mid- 
shipmen I  think  got  about  the  quantity  of  five 
or  six  ounces  a>piece  while  we  were  chatting,  or 
reposing  in  the  Chilian's  house. 

Here  it  was  that  I  entered  into  a  confidence 
with  my  patron  the  Spaniard,conceming  my  grand 


dMign.  I  told  Urn,  in  tha  ftnl  pl«M,  ttiftt  sjr 
view  of  the  opM  oonntry  Wyood  Ihttt  bUlit  lad 
the  particular  aocount  ha  had  givaa  Ma  of  it  alao^ 
had  raised  a  curiodty  in  me  thai  I  oould  ioaraa 
withttand ;  and  thai  I  had  thereupon  fotined  a  de- 
siga  which,  i/  he  would ituiherne  with  hia  aaiiato 
ance,  I  had  a  very  great  mind  to  put  fm  praotk% 
and  that,  though  I  waa  to  periah  hi  tho  att— pL 
He  told  me  very  readfly  nothing  ihonld  he 
wanting  on  hii  part  to  give  me  any  attfatinee  he 
could,  either  br  hinaelf  or  any  eff  Ui  aervaata ; 
but  smiliog,  and  with  abundanoe  of  goad  hnmoor, 
**  Seignior,*'  sayi  he,  **I  believe  I  gueieai  the  dedgn 
you  apeak  of  s  you  are  fired  now  with  a  deawa  to 
traverM  thia  graal  ooontry  to  the  Gonatn  Deierta 


and  the  North  Seaa.    Thatiaaverymal 
takta^,  and  yon  will  bo  well  adviaed  befcae  yon 
undertake  it" 

•*  Truly,  ■eigDior,*'  nid  !,*<  you  havegoeaaed  aqr 
design,  and  were  it  not  that  I  have  two  ahina  on* 
der  my  care  and  some  caigo  of  valoe  on  board. 


\ 


I  would  bring  my  whole  sUp*B  eonpany  on  ahore 
and  make  the  adventure,  and  porhapa  we  odght 
be  atrong  enough  to  deiittd  ooiaelraB  ^gajhat 
whatever  mighA  happen  by  the  way." 

<'As  to  that,  irigniat,"  aaya  he,  HyM  would  be 
hi  no  danger  thai  wonhi  reydre  ao  asany  men,  fw 
you  win  ind  but  few  inhabhaata  anywhere,  and 
thoae  not  hi  aoaben  anfldent  to  give  you  any 
trouble.  Fifty  bmb  wouM  be  aa  many  ai  you 
would  either  want  or  desira,  and  perhapa  9$  yon 
would  find  proviriona  fer ;  and  for  fifty  men  we 
might  be  able  to  carrv  provisiona  with  ua  lo  keep 
them  IKm  dlatreHt  but  if  yon  will  acoepi  of  my 
advice  aa  well  aa  asriataaee,  adgnlor,"  says  he^ 
«*  choose  a  feithftU  ■treog  follow  out  of  your  ship 
on  whom  you  can  depend,  and  give  Urn  fifty  men 
with  hfatt,  or  theienboota,  and  aaoh  faietnictlons 
aa  you  may  find  needfhl  aa  to  the  plane  eo  the 
ooast  where  you  would  have  them  ta  their  stay, 
and  let  them  take  the  first  haaards  of  the  adven- 
tore,  and  aa  vou  are  going  round  bv  aet  you  vrlll, 
if  sucoesa  foliowi,  meet  them  on  the  shore ;  and 
if  the  aooount  they  give  of  their  Jourooy  enooo. 
rage  you,  yon  may  oome  alterwards  yourself  up 
to  these  very  mountains,  and  take  a  further  view. 
In  which  case,"  he  added,  with  a  solemn  proteata- 
tion,  **  ceet  what  It  will,  I  will  oome  and  meet  you 
one  hundred  milea  bevond  the  hflls,  with  supplies 
of  provisions  sad  males  for  your  aasistance." 

This  was  such  wholesome  and  firiendy  advice, 
and  he  oflferedit  so  sineersly,  that  though  it  was 
very  little  dUfoiing  from  my  own  design,  yet  I 
would  not  be  seen  so  to  lessen  hia  prudence  in 
the  measures  of  his  ftiendship  in  advising  It,  as 
to  say  that  I  had  resolved  todo  so.  But  makbig 
an  possible  acknowledgment  to  him  for  hb  kind 
oflbrs,  I  told  him  I  would  take  his  advice,  and 
that  I  would  act  just  according  to  the  measures 
he  had  prescribed;  and  at  the  same  time  I 
assured  him  that  If  I  found  a  convenleot  poK  to 
settle  and  fertUy  in,  I  would  not  foil  to  oome 
agam  from  n«noe  (fisr  we  passed  always  as  act- 
ing from  Flwiee,  whatever  nation  we  were  oO  ^ 
relieve  and  snp|rfy  them ;  and  that  If  over  I  re- 
turned safe  I  would  not  foil  to  cotreapond  with 
hfm  by  the  passages  of  the  mountains,  and  make 
a  better  acknowledgment  for  hia  kindness  than 
I  had  been  id>le  to  do  yet." 
He  was  gofaig  to  break  off  the  dbeoone  upon 

■  fi,   I    r        .  — — 


the  OMSsiiB  of  the  CUHanni  ratumhw,  who  oss 
just  come  in  flnom  his  hunting,  islfiig  ns  ec 
wodldtalkfortherof  iibytbe  way;  bot  1  told 
hhn  I  oonld  not  qnito  disssisa  the  aBk^  besMK 

9  nvnun^^w  ^^^^^vn^^^^m^n  oto^b  w^w  aannsfln^v    ^^a^wH^p  HHHia«^K^BB  vffi  a* 

to  the  GUUan,  thai  ho  migfai  on  Us  aseoont  be 
an  assistant  lo  onr  asen,  aa  wo  aaw  he  wm  ea^ 
bla  of  being.  In  their  paaring  by  those  diflealt 
way%aad  for  Ihair  supply  of  pmviriott,  Ac  **1Voa> 
ble  not  yourself  with  that,  sdgnier,"  mid  he* 
'^for  when  yonr  msa  eonw  the  oare  shsD  be  mioe. 
Ill  ooBse  myself  as  for  as  this  wealthy  Chfliis'i 
and  proonre  them  aU  theassistanoethiiplsoean 
aflhrd  them,  and  do  anythmf  that  oftrs  to  far. 
ward  them  in  the  undartakfag." 

Thia  was  so  generous  and  ao  oatrosi'dlBaiy  ftrt 
I  had  nothmg  loaay  more,  but  to  pleam  Bwrif 
with  the  apparent  success  of  my  attempt,  uA 
aokoowledgo  tho  happinam  of  hwing  aa  eppor- 
tunity  to  oblige  ao  generooa  a  spirited  and  gnts- 
folaperson. 

I  would,  however,  have  made  some  Ibrtber  s». 
knowlodgment  to  our  Chilian  benefoetor;  but  I 
had  nol&Qg  loft  oaoept  a  couple  of  hsti  aad 
three  pair  of  Eo^fUtk  stoekings,  ons  pair  ah 
and  the  other  two  worsted,  and  those  I  gsfeUa, 
aad  made  him  a  great  aiaay  aoknowMgnMBh 
for  tho  fovwura  ho  nad  shown  us^  aad  tte  out 
morning  caaM  away. 

Wo  ande  little  sUy  anywhere  elas  la  oori^ 
turn;  hat  making  much  each  stages  bsekai pi 
did  forward  we  came  the  fourteenth  day  to  oor 
patron'a  houaa,  havfaig  amdo  the  pasngetbroogfa 
in  soosething  lees  than  daleon  dajo,  sad  tbe  fib 
back  la  fifteen  days,  including  our  stay  tt  the 
ChiUan's  one  day.  The  length  of  the  way,  le- 
cording  to  the  beat  of  my  oaloolaiiotti,  Ireckmid 
to  be  about  one  hundrsd  and  seventy-flvt  Eag • 
lish  miles,  taking  it  with  aU  lu  windiDgi  and 
taraiags,  which  were  not  a  fow ;  but  wbich  bad 
this  oonveaieaey  with  theaa,  thai  they  gave  • 
more  easy  aad  agreeable  paaaage,  aad  made  tbe 
EagUsh  proverb  abuadantly  good,  namely,  that 
the  fortheat  way  waa  the  nearest  way. 

Tho  dviUtiea  I  raodved  aft«  this  fimi  af 
generous  Spaniard  were  agreeable  to  tbe  reit « 
hia  uaage  of  me ;  but  we,  tiiat  had  w  great  a 
charge  upon  ua  at  the  sea^side,  could  not  spare 
longtime  In  those  eeremoniea  anymore  tbas  I 
ean  do  now  for  relasiag  them ;  it  is  cnosgb  te 
meatioa,  thai  he  woald  aot  be  excused  at  part- 
ing from  going  back  with  us  quite  to  tiK  ibip«> 
and  vrhen  I  weuM  have  exoased  it,  he  saU,^  Nif . 
seignior,  give  mo  leave  to  go  and  fetch  nyboa^ 
ta^a."  to  short,  there  waa  no  usisting  bho, » 
we  went  all  together,  having  suyed  two  dsjt  mere 
at  fab  house,  and  oame  all  safe  to  oar  dupi> 
having  been  gone  forty-six  days  from  tbem. 

We  Ibund  the  ships  hi  very  good  ooBdllioD,aH 
safo  on  board  and  wdl,  except  that  the  lece 
seemed  to  have  cootraoted  somethiog  of  the 
•carry ;  wUoh  our  Spanish  doctor,  Mwerer, 
soon  reeovarsd  tbem  on. 

Here  we  found  tho  two  Spanish  yontbi,  w 
patronNi  hostages,  very  well  also^  and  very  «eO 
pleaaed  with  their  entertatement  One  of  oar 
Ueatenants  had  been  teadilttg  them  nivigatioo 
aad  somethfaig  of  the  mathemaiico,  sad  d»7  bad 
made  very  good  fanproveaMal  hi  those  thiegi 
conalderlBg  tho  time  they  bad  beea  there;  aed 


■^bi 
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tlie  SfMUfaund,  th«ir  fiillier,  wat  fo  pleased  with 
t,  that  having  not  gold  enough  to  onhr  the  lieu- 
tenaat  as  an  aeknowledgment  for  his  teaehlng 
then,  he  save  hkn  a  very  good  ring  from  his 
finger,  haViDg  a  fine  large  emerald  in  R  of  good 
▼alae,  and  made  him  a  long  Spanish  eompliment 
for  having  nothing  of  better  Talae  to  offer  him. 

We  now  made  preparations  for  sailing,  and 
our  men  in  my  absenoe  had  laid  in  a  very  consi- 
derable snpply  of  provisions,  partieolarly  excels 
lent  perk,  and  pret^  tolerable  beef,  and  a  great 
nnmber  of  goats  and  hogs  alive,  as  many  as  we 
coidd  stow 

But  I  had  now  my  main  ondettaking  to  ma- 
nage, I  mean  that  of  sending  oat  my  liwe  army 
for  discovery,  and  having  commanieated  my 
design  to  the  supercargo,  and  the  person  who  I 
iDtrnited  with  hfan  in  tine  command  of  the  ships, 
they  unanimously  approved  of  the  thing.  My 
next  business  was  to  resolve  upon  whom  to  con- 
fer the  command  of  fbe  expedition ;  and  this  by 
general  consent  fdl  upon  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Madagascar  ship,  who  had  taught  the  young 
Spaniards  navi^tlon ;  and  this  Uie  ratfier,  be- 
cause he  waa  naturally  a  bold,  ento'prising  man, 
and  also  an  excellent  geographer:  indiMd,  he 
was  a  aeneral  artist,  and  a  man  falthftil  and  vi- 
gilant m  whatever  he  undertook,  nor  was  it  a 
little  consideration  with  me  that  he  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  Spaniard  and  his  son%  of  whose  aid 
we  knew  he  would  staad  in  so  much  need. 

When  I  had  communicated  to  him  the  design, 
and  Be  had  both  approved  the  thing  Itself  and 
accepted  the  command,  we  constituteid  him  cap- 
tain, ojid  the  two  midshipmen  we  made  lieute- 
nants for  the  expedition,  promising  each  of  them 
five  hundred  pounds  if  they  performed  it  As  for 
the  captain,  we  came  to  a  good  agreement  with 
him  for  his  reward,  for  I  engaged  to  give  him 
one  thousand  pounds  in  gold  as  soon  as  we  met, 
if  the  journey  was  performed  effectually. 

We  then  laid  open  the  undertaking  to  the  men, 
and  left  it  to  every  one's  choice  to  go,  or  not  to 
go,  as  they  pleased ;  but  instead  of  wanting  men 
to  go  volunteer  we  were  fain  to  decide  It  by  lot, 
among  some  of  them,  they  were  all  so  eager  to 
undertake  it 

Then  I  gave  them  articles  and  conditions, 
which  they  who  ventured  should  engage  them- 
selves to  comply  with,  and  particularly  that  they 
should  not  mutiny,  upon  pain  of  be&ff  ^ot  to 
death  when  we  met,  or  upon  the  spot,  if  the  cap- 
tain thought  it  necessary ;  that  they  should  not 
straggle  from  their  company,  nor  be  tempted  by 
the  view  of  picking  up  gold  to  stay  behino,  when 
the  company  beat  to  march ;  that  all  the  gold 
they  found  in  the  way  should  be  in  common, 
should  be  put  together  in  bulk  every  night,  and 
be  divided  faitmully  and  enually  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  allowing  only  live  shares  to  each 
ship,  to  be  divided  as  I  uiould  direct;  besides 
which,  upon  condition  that  every  man  behaved 
himself  faithfhlly  and  quietly,  and  did  their  duty, 
I  promised,  that  besides  the  gold  they  might  get 
by  the  way  I  would  give  them  every  man  one 
hundred  pounds  at  our  meeting ;  and  if  any  man 
was  sick  or  maimed  by  the  way,  they  were  to 
engage  not  to  forsake  and  leave  him  on  anjr 
account  whatsoever,  death  only  excepted ;  and  if 
any  man  died  except  by  afay  violence  from  Itee 


reet,  Us  ahftre  of  the  geld  wiilch  was  gotten 
ihould  be  foilhAiHy  kepi  for  his  Amuly,  if  he  had 
any ;  but  his  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  waa  not  due  beoause  he  did  not  live  to 
demand  it,  Aerid  be  divided  among  the  rest ; 
so  that  by  ifaia  agroemeait  the  imdertaking  was 
not  ae  dear  to  me  aa  I  had  expected ;  for  the  pay 
of  the  men  ameunted  Co  no  mere  than  the  sum 
foUoving,  vli. 

£. 
To  the  llevt  mom  made  eaptain     .    .     1,000 
To  the  midsUpmen,  now  made  Ueiite- 

umts,  eadi  ANNL 1,000 

To  fifty  mra,  eaoh  lOOL 5,000 

To  the  saigeon,2001,  and  liis  servant, 
loot  over  and  above  their  1001.  as 
being  part  of  Hie  fifty  meo    ...       aOO 


£7,aoo 


Having  Ditched  upon  the  men  I  Umded  them, 
and  made  mm  encamp  on  shore  j  but  first  of  all 
I  made  them  everv  one  make  wflls  or  letters  of 
attorney,  or  other  cupositions  of  their  effects,  to 
such  persons  as  they  thought  fit,  with  an  account 
under  their  handa  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the 
said  wOts,  &e.,intfanating  whnt  chests  er  cases  or 
oAer  tUngs  they  bad  en  boaed,  and  what  was 
in  them,  and  what  pay  was  due  to  them ;  and 
those  chests,  fte.  were  eealed  up  before  their 
foces  with  my  seal,  and  writings  signed  by  me, 
the  contents  nnknown.  Thus  they  were  secure 
that  all  they  had  left  in  the  ships,  and  all  that 
was  due  to  them,  should  be  punctually  and  care- 
Aitly  kept  and  ddivered  as  it  was  designed  and 
directed  by  themselves^  and  this  waa  greatly  to 
their  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
man,  and  the  articles  about  keeping  together, 
obeying  orders,  gathering  up  gold,  and  the  like, 
I  did  not  read  to  them  tUl  they  were  all  on  shore; 
and  till  I  was  ready  to  leave  them,  because,  if 
the  rest  of  the  men  had  heard  it,  I  should  have 
kept  nobody  with  me  to  have  sailed  the  ships. 

There  was  as  stout  a  company  of  bold,  young 
brisk  fellows  of  them  as  ever  went  upon  any  ex- 
pedition, fifty-three  In  number,  among  them  a 
surgeon  and  his  mate,  very  skUful  and  honest 
men  both  of  them ;  a  trumpeter  and  a  drummer, 
three  ship  carpenters,  a  cook,  who  was  also  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  a  barber;  two  shoemakers, 
who  had  been  soldiers  among  the  pirates;  a 
smith,  and  a  tailor,  of  the  same ;  so  that  they 
wanted  no  meehanies,  whatever  ndght  happen  to 
them. 

Give  the  fellows  their  due,  they  took  but  little 
baggage  with  them;  but,  however,  what  they 
had,  I  took  care,  with  the  assistance  of  my  good 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  riiould  be  as  much  carried 
for  them  as  posidble.  I  provided  them  three  large 
tents,  made  of  a  cotton  stuff,  which  I  bought  in 
the  country,  and  which  we  made  up  on  board, 
which  tents  were  large  enough  to  cover  them  all 
in  ease  of  rain  or  heat,  but  as  for  beds  or  bed- 
ding, they  had  only  seven  hammocks,  in  case  any 
roan  was  sick ;  for  the  rest,  they  were  to  shift  as 
well  as  they  could ;  the  season  was  hot  and  the 
climate  good,  their  way  lay  in  the  latitude  of 
fortv  to  fifty,  and  they  set  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  ne  month  of  October,  which,  on  that  side  of 
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the  line,  if  the  same  at  our  April,  ao  thai  the 
ooveriikg  was  more  to  keep  then  from  the  beat 
thao  the  cold. 

It  was  needful,  in  order  to  their  defence,  to 
famish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  so  I 
gave  to  every  man  a  mnslLet  or  fusee,  a  pistol, 
and  a  sword,  with  cartouches  and  a  good  stock 
of  ammunition,  powder  and  shot,  with  three  small 
barrels  of  fine  powder  for  store,  and  lead  in  pro- 
portion; and  these  things  were,  indeed,  the 
necviest  part  of  their  baggage,  eso^ting  the 
carpenter's  tools  and  the  auigeon's  bos  of  medi- 
cines. As  for  carrying  aM  these  things,  they 
might  easily  furnish  themselves  with  mules  or 
horses  for  carriage,  while  they  bad  money  to  pay 
for  them,  and  you  mav  judge  how  that  could  be 
wanting  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  conntrv. 

We  gave  them,  however,  a  good  large  pack  of 
European  goods,  to  make  agreeable  presents 
where  they  received  fovours,  such  as  black  baiae, 
pieces  of  saye,  seige,  calamanco>  drugget,  hats 
and  stockings,  not  forgetting  another  pack  of 
hatchets,  knives,  sdssart.  beads,  toys,  and  such 
things,  to  please  the  natives  of  the  plain  country 
if  they  should  meet  with  any. 

They  desired  a  few  hand  grenades,  and  we 
gave  them  about  a  doien  but  as  they  were 
heavy  it  would  hnve  been  very  troublesome  to 
have  carried  more. 

The  Spaniard  stayed  till  all  this  was  done,  and 
till  the  men  were  ready  to  march,  and  then  told 
us  privately  that  It  would  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  march  alooff  with  them  or  to  appear  openly  to 
countenance  tne  enterprise.  That  my  two  lieu- 
tenants knew  the  way  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
would  go  before  to  his  own  house,  and  they 
should  bear  of  him  by  the  way. 

All  the  mules  and  horses  which  he  had  lent 
us  to  bring  us  back,  he  left  with  them  to  carry 
their  baggage,  and  our  new  captain  had  bought 
six  more  privately  in  the  country.  The  last  in- 
structions I  gave  to  our  men  was,  that  they 
should  make  the  best  of  their  way  over  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains ;  that  they  should 
take  the  exact  distances  of  places,  and  keep  a 
journal  of  their  march,  set  up  crosses  and  muks 
al  all  proper  places,and  that  they  should  steer  their 
course  as  near  as  they  could  between  the  latitude 
of  forty  (where  they  would  enter  the  country,) 
and  the  latitude  of  forty-five  S.,  so  that  they 
would  go  an  £.&  £.  course  most  of  the  way,  and 
that  wherever  they  made  the  shore  they  should 
seek  for  a  creek  or  port  where  the  ships  might 
come  to  an  anchor,  and  look  out  day  and  night 
for  the  ships ;  the  signals  also  were  agreed  on, 
and  they  had  two  doxen  of  rockets  to  throw  up 
if  they  discovered  us  at  sea ;  they  had  all  neces- 
sary instruments  for  observation  also,  and  per. 
spective  glasses,  pocket  compasses,  &&,  and  thus 
they  set  out  on  the  94th  October  17]5i 

We  stayed  five  days  after  they  began  th^ 
march,  by  agreement,  that  if  any  oppoaltion  had 
been  ollcred  them  In  the  country,  or  any  umbrage 
taken  at  their  design,  so  that  it  could  not  be^- 
ecuted,  we  might  have  notice.  But  aslhe 
Spaniards  in  the  country  (who  are  the  most 
supinely  negligent  people  in  the  world)  had  not 
the  least  shadow  of  intellicence,  and  took  them 
only  to  be  French  seamen  belonging  to  the  two 
French  ships  (such  we  passed  for)  who  had  lain 


there  so  long,  they  knew  nothing  when  they  west 
away,  much  less  whither :  but,  no  questioiu  tiicj 
believed  that  they  were  all  gone  on  board  again. 

We  stayed  three  days  longer  than  we  t^ 
pointed,  and  hearing  nothing  amiss  from  ttun 
we  were  satisfied  th^  all  was  right,  ao  we  put  to 
sea,  standing  off  to  the  west  till  we  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  shore,  and  then  we  stood  away  doe 
south,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  N.W.  by  W.  and  i«ir 
weather,  though  tlw  wind  chopped  aboat  looo 
after,  an^  we  had  calms  and  hot  weather,  that 
did  us  no  good,  but  made  our  men  sick  and  lazy. 

The  supposed  ioumey  of  our  travcUen,  their 
march,  and  the  adventurss  they  should  meet  with 
by  the  way,  were  Indeed  suflkient  divenioo,  and 
employed  us  all  with  discourse,  as  wdl  in  the 
great  cabin  and  roundhouse  as  before  the  mast, 
and  wagers  were  very  rife  amongst  us  who  tboold 
come  first  to  the  shore  of  Patagonui,for  so  we  caDed 
It.  As  for  the  place,  neither  they  nor  we  eodd 
make  any  guess  at  what  part  of  the  coaotry  they 
should  make  the  sea;  but  as  for  us,  we  rnolred 
to  make  the  Port  St  Julian  our  first  place  to  pot 
in  at,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  fifty  degreet  fire 
minutes,  and  that  then,  as  wind  and  water  woold 
permit,  we  would  keep  the  coast  as  near  as  we 
could  till  we  came  to  Punta  de  St  Helena,  where 
we  would  ride  for  some  time,  and,  if  poaaOk,  till 
we  heard  of  theoL 

We  had  but  a  cross  voyage  to  the  month  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  contrary  wiodi, 
as  I  have  said,  and  sometimes  bad  weather,  n 
that  it  was  the  13th  of  December  when  we  aade 
an  observation,  and  found  ourselves  io  the  teti- 
tude  of  fifty-two  degrees  thirty  mioutcs,  which 
is  just  the  height  of  C^ape  Victoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  passage.  Some  of  our  oflicers  were  veiy 
much  for  passing  the  straita  and  not  goiof  ahoat 
by  Cape  Horn ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  thewindi 
in  the  passage,  the  danger  of  the  correnta.  &c;, 
made  it  by  no  means  advliable,  so  we  reaolred  to 
keep  good  sea-room. 

The  25th  of  December  we  found  oonelvts  is 
the  latitude  of  sisty-two  degrees  thirty  niflntes. 
and  being  Christmas-day  I  feasted  the  mea,  and 
drank  the  health  of  our  travellera.  Oar  coane 
was  &  E.  by  S. ,  the  wind  &  W.,  then  we  changed 
our  course  and  went  away  E.  for  eight  dayi,  and 
having  made  fresh  way,  stood  away  without  ob- 
servation E.N.E.,  and  in  two  days  more  made 
the  land  on  E.  of  the  Strait  de  la  Mare,ioth^ 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  away  E.S.E.  to  take 
more  sea-room,  when  the  wind  veering  to  the 
S.  E.  a  fresh  gale,  we  stood  boldly  away  due  Nm 
and  running  Targe  soon  found  that  we  had  eo> 
tered  the  North  Sea  on  Twelfth-day.  For  joy 
of  which,  and  to  celebrate  the  day,  I  g>^<  I 
every  me»s  a  piece  of  good  Engliih  beef  aod  a 
piece  of  Chilian  pork,  and  made  a  great  bowl  of 
punch  before  the  mast  as  well  as  in  the  great 
cabin,  which  made  our  men  very  cheerful,  and, 
instead  of  a  twelfth  cake  I  gave  the  cook  order  j 
to  make  every  mess  a  good  pTumb-puddiof  ,  which  | 
pleased  them  all  as  welL  i 

But  while  we  were  at  our  Uqaor  sod  merry, , 
the  wind  came  about  to  the  N.E.  and  blew  very 
hard,  threatening  us  with  a  storm,  sod  ss  the 
shore  lay  on  our  leeward  quarts,  we  were  oot 
without  apprehensions  of  being  driveo  oo  some 
dangerous  placeh  and  forced  to  ride  npoo  life  aod 
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death,  where  we  could  have  no  shelter;  I  there- 
fore  altered  my  course  and  ran  away  E.  all  night, 
to  have  as  much  sea-room  as  possible.  The  next 
day  the  wind  abated,  and  hauling  away  to  £.  we 
•tood  N.  again,  and  then  N.W.  hi  three  days 
more,  and  we  made  iand,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  bead  island  of  Port  St  Julian,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port  where  we  ran  in,  and  about  an 
hour  before  sunset  came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven 
fathom  good  holding  ground,  latitude  fort}'-nine 
degrees  eighteen  minutes. 

We  wanted  fresh  water,  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  made  any  stay  here  at  all,  for  we 
knew  we  were  a  little  too  far  to  the  south ; 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  fin  fresh  water 
here  for  three  days  together,  the  watering-place 
being  a  good  way  up  the  river,  and  the  swell  of 
the  sea  running  very  hM;h. 

During  this  interval  Captain  Merlotte  and  I 
vrent  on  shore,  with  about  thirty  men,  and 
marched  up  the  country  near  •twenty  miles, 
getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  where  we 
made  fires,  and  at  the  farthest  bill  we  encamped 
all  night,  and  threw  up  five  rockets,  which  was 
our  signal ;  but  we  saw  nothing  to  answer  it,  nor 
any  sign  either  of  English  people  or  natives  in 
all  the  country. 

We  saw  a  noble  champaign  country,  the  plains 
all  smooth  and  covered  with  grass,  like  Salisbury 
Plain,  very  little  wood  to  be  seen  anywhere,  in- 
somuch that  we  could  not  get  anything  but  grass 
to  make  a  smoke  with,  which  was  another  of  our 
signals.  We  shot  some  fowls  here,  and  five  or 
six  hares  $  the  hares  are  as  large  as  an  English 
fox,  and  burrow  in  the  earth  like  a  rabbit.  The 
fowls  we  shot  were  duck  and  mallard,  teal  and 
widgeon,  the  same  as  in  England  in  shape  and 
size,  only  the  colour  generally  grey,  with  white 
in  the  breast  and  green  heads,  the  flesh  the  same 
as  ours,  and  very  good. 

We  saw  wild  geese  and  wild  swans,  but  shot 
none.  We  saw  also  guinacoes,  or  Peruvian 
sheep,  as  large  as  small  mules,  but  could  not 
come  at  them  either,  for  as  soon  as  we  stepped 
towards  them  they  would  call  to  one  anotner 
to  give  notice  of  us,  and  then  troop  altogether 
and  be  gone. 

This  is  an  excellent  country  for  feeding  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  horses,  the  grass  being 
short,  but  very  sweet  and  good,  on  the  plains, 
and  very  long  and  rich  near  the  fresh  rivers,  and 
were  it  cultivated  and  stocked  with  cattle,  would 
without  doubt  produce  excellent  kinds  of  all 
sorts  of  cattle ;  nor  could  it  fail  of  producing  ex- 
cellent corn,  as  well  wheat  as  barley  and  oats ; 
and  as  for  peas,  they  grow  wild  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  nourish  an  infinite  number  of  birds  like 
pigeons,  which  fly  in  flights  so  great  that  they 
seem  in  the  air  like  clouds  at  a  great  distance. 

As  for  the  soil,  that  of  the  hills  is  gravel  and 
some  stony,  but  that  of  the  plains  is  a  light, 
black  mould,  and  in  some  places  a  rich  loam,  and 
some  marie,  all  of  which  are  tokens  of  fruitftil- 
ness,  such  as  indeed  never  foil. 

The  14th  of  January  (the  weather  being 
hot,  and  days  long,  for  this  was  their  July)  we 
weighed  and  stood  northerly  along  the  shore,  the 
coast  running  from  Port  St  Julian  N.N.E.  till 
we  arrived  at  the  fomous  islands  called  Penguin 
islands,  and  here  we  came  to  an  anchor  again, 


in  the  same  round  bay  which  Sir  John  Narbo* 
rough  called  Port  Desire,  it  being  the  17th  of 
January. 

Here  we  found  a  post  or  cross  erected  by  Sir 
John  Narborough,  with  a  plate  of  copper  nailed 
to  it,  and  an  inscription  signifying  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  that  country  m  the  name  of 
King  Cbaries  II.  Our  men  raised  a  shout  for 
joy  that  they  were  in  their  king's  own  dominions, 
or,  as  they  said,  in  their  own  country ;  and  in« 
deed,  excepting  that  they  were  not  inhabited  by 
Englishmen,  imd  cultivated,  planted,  and  en^ 
closed  after  the  English  manner,  1  never  saw  a 
country  in  the  world  so  like  England. 

Here  we  victualled  our  ships  with  a  new  kind 
of  food ;  for  we  loaded  ourselves  wiUi  seals,  of 
which  here  are  an  infinite  number,  and  which 
we  salted  and  eat,  and  our  men  liked  them  won- 
derfully for  a  while ;  but  they  soon  began  to  be 
weary  of  them :  also  the  penguins  are  a  very 
wholesome  diet,  and  very  pleasant,  especially  when 
a  little  salted ;  and  as  for  salt,  we  eould  have 
loaded  our  ship  with  it,  being  very  good  and 
white,  made  by  the  sun,  and  found  in  standing 
ponds  of  salt  water  near  the  shore. 

The  penguins  are  so  easily  killed,  and  are 
found  in  such  vast  multitudes  on  that  island 
(which,  for  that  reason,  is  so  called),  that  our 
men  loaded  the  long  boat  with  tbem  twice  in  one 
day,  and  we  reckoned  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  in  the  boat  each  time. 

Here  we  travelled  up  into  the  country  in 
search  of  our  men,  and  made  our  signals,  but 
had  no  answer  to  them,  nor  heard  any  intelligence 
of  them.  We  saw  some  people  here  at  a  dis- 
tance, scattering  about ;  but  they  were  but  few, 
nor  would  they  be  brought  by  any  means  tocon« 
verse  with  us,  or  come  near  us. 

We  spread  ourselves  over  the  country  far  and 
wide ;  and  here  we  shot  hares  and  wild  fowl  again 
in  abundance,  the  country  being  much  the  same 
as  before,  but  something  more  bushy,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  trees,  but  thev  were  a  great  wav 
off.  There  is  a  large  river  which  empties  itseu 
into  this  bay. 

Flndmg  no  news  here  of  our  men,  I  ordered  the 
Madagascar  ship  to  weigh  and  stand  farther 
north,  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  he  might 
with  safety,  and  causing  his  men  to  look  out  for 
the  signals,  which,  if  they  discovered,  they  should 
give  us  notice  by  firing  three  guns. 

They  sailed  the  height  of  Cape  Blanco,  where 
the  land  falling  back,  makes  a  deep  bay,  and  the 
sea  receives  into  it  a  great  river  at  several 
mouths,  some  of  them  twenty  leagues  from  the 
other,  all  farther  north.  Here  they  stood  into 
the  bay  till  they  made  the  land  again ;  for  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  bay  they  could  not  see  the 
bottom  of  it,  the  land  lying  very  low. 

The  captain  was  doubtful  what  he  should  do 
upon  the  apnearance  of  so  large  a  bay,  and  was 
loth  to  stona  forther  in,  lest  the  land,  pushing  out 
into  the  sea  again  afterwards,  and  a  gale  spring- 
ing up  ft«m  seaward,  they  nUght  be  shut  mto  a 
bay  where  thev  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  upon  tms  caution  thev  resolved  among 
themselves  to  come  to  an  anchor  for  that  even- 
ing, and  to  put  forther  out  to  sea  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Accordhigly,  the  next  morning  he  weighed  and 
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■Cood  off  to  m ;  but  the  weather  being  very 
fime,  and  Um  Utile  wind  that  blew  being  &  W.  by 
S.,  he  ventiired  to  ftand  in  for  the  shore,  where 
he  found  two  or  three  small  creeks  and  one  large 
fiver ;  and,  sending  in  his  shallop  to  sound  and 
fad  out  a  good  pUioe  to  ride  in,  noon  their  malu 
Ing  the  signal  that  they  had  foand  suoh  a  place, 
he  stood  in  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven 
iiuhom  good  groood,  half  a  league  ik-oai  the 
shore,  and  wdl  defended  from  the  northerly  and 
easterly  winds,  which  were  the  winds  we  had  any 
reason  to  fear. 

Having  thus  branglit  his  ship  to  an  anchor,  he 
sent  his  shallop  along  the  shore  to  give  me  an 
account  of  it,  and  dMire  ne  to  come  up  to  him, 
which  accordingly  we  did;  and  hen  we  re- 
solved to  ride  for  some  time  in  hopes  to  hear 
fimn  onr  little  army.  We  went  on  shore,  some 
or  other  of  us,  every  day,  and  especially  when 
ivo  of  our  men,  going  on  shore  on  the  north  side 
ef  the  river,  had  shot  three  Peruvian  sheep  and 
a  black  wttd  bull ;  for  after  that  they  ranged  the 
eountry  for  and  near  to  ind  more,  but  oould 
Qover  come  within  shot  of  tbem,  except  three 
bulls  and  a  cow,  which  they  klllad  after  a  long 


Wo  lay  hem  tltt  the  leth  of  February  without 
any  news  of  our  traveliers,  as  I  called  them.  All 
the  hope  wt  had  was,  that  five  of  our  men,  ask- 
ing my  leave  to  travel,  swors  to  me  they  would 
go  quite  up  to  the  Andes  but  they  would  find 
them ;  nay,  they  would  go  to  the  Snaoish  gen- 
tleman himself  i  they  did  not  hear  ot  them,  and 
obliged  me  to  stay  twenty  days  for  them,  and  no 
longer.  This  I  promised  them,  and  giving  them 
everyttaiog  they  asked  and  two  of  the  Peruvian 
sheep  to  carry  their  ammnnition,  with  two  dozen 
of  r<Mskets  for  signals,  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  a 
mod  perspective  glass,  away  they  went;  and 
from  them  we  had  yet  heard  no  news,  so  that 
was  our  present  hepo. 

They  travelled,  as  they  afterwards  gave  an 
aoeount,  one  hmdrsd  and  twenty  miles  up  the 
oeontry,  till  they  were  at  last  forced  to  resolve 
to  kill  one  of  their  guinacos,  or  sheep,  to  satisiy 
their  hunger,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  them, 
for  thehr  luggage  was  heavy  to  carry ;  bnt,  Isay, 
they  only  niolvod  on  It,  for  just  as  they  were 
going  to  do  It,  one  of  them  roused  a  deer  with  a 
fown,  and,  by  great  good  lock,  shot  them  both ; 
for,  havfaig  killed  the  doe,  the  fown  stood  still  by 
her  tin  he  had  loaded  his  piece  again  and  shot 
that  also. 

This  supplied  them  for  four  or  ive  days  plen- 
liftiUy,  and  the  last  day  one  of  my  men  being  by 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  they  kept  as  near  the 
river  as  they  ooaM,  in  hopes  to  hear  of  them  tliai 
way,  saw  something  bUck  come  driving  down 
the  stream ;  he  could  not  reach  it,  but  calling 
one  of  his  fellows,  their  corioiity  was  such  that 
the  other,  being  a  good  swimmer,  stripped,  and 
put  off  to  It,  and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  it 
was  a  man's  hat ;  this  made  them  conclude  their 
fellows  were  not  for  off,  and  that  they  were 
coming  by  water. 

Upon  this  they  made  to  the  first  rising  ground 
they  cottid  come  at,  and  there  they  encamped, 
and  at  night  fired  sosse  rockets  (they  kept 
looking  out  yon  may  be  sureX  and  after  the 
third  raefcit  was  fired  they,  to  their  great  joy, 


saw  two  rockets  rise  op  from  the  weitward,  and 
soon  after  that  a  third;  and  in  two  <Uyi  mm 
they  all  joyfully  met,  as  yon  shall  hssr. 

We  bad  been  here,  as  1  have  said,  impsiicatljr 
ezpecting  them  a  great  while  s  bat  st  Isat  Uk 
man  at  Uie  main-top^  who  was  ordered  to  look 
out,  called  aloud  to  us  below  that  be  mw  a  flub 
of  fire,  and  immediately  the  men  looking  to  land- 
ward, they  saw  two  rockets  rise  up  in  the  air  at 
a  great  distance,  which  we  answered  by  ficii^ 
three  rockets  again,  and  they  retonied  by  om 
rocket,  to  signify  that  tkiey  saw  our  mea's  aguL 

This  was  a  joyful  exchange  of  diitaat  Ungiuge 
to  both  sides,  but  I  was  not  there ;  for  being  in- 
patient, I  had  put  out,  and  sailed  aboat  Us 
leagues  forther ;  but  our  ship  fired  thres  gosi  to 
give  me  notice,  which,  however,  we  heard  oot, 
and  yet  we  knew  they  fired  too ;  ibr,  it  beiog  in 
the  night,  our  men.  who  were  very  atteaiiTe 
with  their  eyes,  as  well  as  oars,  saw  plainly  tk 
three  flashes  of  the  guns,  though  they  osokl  not 
hear  the  report,  the  wind  being  contraiy.  This 
was  such  certain  intelligence  to  mebsadlviJ 
so  impatient  to  know  how  things  went,  that, 
baviiig  also  a  small  gale  of  wind,  I  we^giied 
immediately,  and  stood  back  again  to  oar  ober 
ship ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  the  second  di; 
after  we  weighed  that  wo  came  up  to  thnn. 
having  little  or  no  wind  all  the  first  day;  the 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  (pied  ui,  ud 
fired  the  three  guns  again,  being  the  sSgaai  that 
they  had  got  news  of  our  friends. 

Nothing  could  be  more  to  my  satisfretionthaD 
to  hear  that  they  had  got  news,  sod  itwaias 
much  to  their  satisfoction  as  to  ours,  to  be  ion, 
I  mesn  our  little  army ;  for  if  any  dliaster  bad 
happened  to  us  they  had  been  in  a  nrj  odd 
condition ;  aiKi  though  they  might  ha?e  foood 
means  to  sobnst,  yet  they  would  have  been  oat 
of  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  their  ova 
country. 

Upon  the  signal  I  stood  into  the  bay,  asd 
came  to  an  anchor  at  about  a  lesgne  to  the 
northward  ef  our  other  ship,  and  as  for  firoffl  the 
shore  5  and,  as  it  were,  la  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  waiting  for  another  signal  from  oor  ma, 
by  which  we  might  judge  which  side  of  the  riw 
to  go  a-shon  at,  and  might  take  some  pnpcf 
measures  to  come  at  them. 

About  five  o*ck>ck  in  the  eveniog  oor  eyes, 
being  all  up  hi  the  air,  and  towards  the  bills  for 
the  appointed  signals,  beheld,  to  our  great  tor- 
prise,  a  canoe  come  rowing  to  us  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  immraiately  we  wsnt  to 
work  with  our  perspective  glasses.  One  aid  it 
was  one  thiqg,  and  one  said  it  was  another,  till  I 
fetched  out  a  large  teleacopo  out  of  the  cabio, 
and  with  that  I  could  easily  see  they  wen  mj 
own  men,  and  it  was  to  our  inezprenible  nlu- 
faction  that  they  soon  after  oame  dBCetiy  00 
board. 

It  might  vary  well  taka  up  another  vo^ob^ 
as  large  as  this  to  give  a  forther  aecooatof  the 
particidari  of  their  journey,  or  rsther  tbor 
journey  and  voyage ;  how  they  got  throogfa  the 
hills,  and  were  entertamed  by  the  geoeroos 
Spaniard,  and  afterwards  by  the  wealthy  Cbibu; 

how  the  men,  greedy  for  goU,  were  baidly 
brought  away  from  the  mountains;  and  ho^  I; 
once  they  had  much  ado  to  persuade  them  sot  . 
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to  rob  the  boneti  Chilian  who  had  mad  tham  so 
wen,  till  ray  Ueutanaat,  thao  thair  captain,  by  a 
atratafem  seised  on  all  their  weapoasi  and 
threaUned  to  speak  to  the  Spaniard  to  raise  all 
the  Chilians  hi  the  monntatos,  and  have  all  their 
throats  cat ;  and  vet  that  even  this  did  not  suffice, 
till  the  two  midshipmen,  then  their  lieutenants, 
assured  them  that  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  rivers  beyond,  thev  would  have 
plenty  of  gold ;  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  told 
them  that  if  be  did  not  see  them  have  so  muoh 
gold  that  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  up  any 
more,  they  should  have  all  his  share  to  be 
divided  among  them,  and  should  leave  him  b^ 
hind  in  the  first  desolate  place  they  could  And. 

Hew  this  appeased  them  till  they  came  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  mountains,  where  I  had  been, 
and  where  my  patron  the  Spaniard  left  them, 
having  supplied  them  with  sixteen  mules  to 
carry  their  baggage,  and  some  gulnacoes,  or 
sheep  of  Peru,  which  would  carry  burthens,  and 
be  good  to  eat  alsob 

Also  how  here  they  mutinied  again,  and  would 
not  be  drawn  away,  being  insatiable  in  their 
thirst  after  the  gold,  till  about  twenty,  more 
Masonabie  than  the  rest,  were  oontent  to  move 
forward ;  and  alter  some  time  the  rsst  followed, 
though  not  till  they  were  assured  that  the  pick- 
ing up  of  gold  continued  all  along  the  river, 
which  begsn  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  continue  a  great  way  farther. 

How  they  worked  their  way  down  these 
streams  with  still  an  insatiable  avarice  and  thirst 
after  the  gold  to  the  lake  called  the  Golden  lake, 
and  how  here  they  were  astonished  at  the  quan- 
tity they  found ;  how  after  this  they  liad  great 
difficulty  to  fhroish  themselves  with  provisions, 
and  greater  still  in  carrying  it  along  with  them 
till  they  found  more. 

I  say  all  these  ^counts  might  suffice  to  make 
a  volume  as  large  as  all  the  rest  How,  at  the 
farther  end  of  this  lake  they  found  that  it 
evacuated  itself  into  a  loi^ge  river  which,  run- 
ning away  with  a  strong  current  to  the  S.  S.  E., 
and  afterwards  to  the  8.  by  E.,  encouraged  them 
to  boild  canoes,  in  which  they  embarked,  and 
which  river  brought  them  down  to  the  very  bay 
where  we  found  them ;  but  that  they  met  with 
many  difficulties,  sunk,  and  staved  their  canoes 
several  times,  by  which  they  lost  some  of  their 
baggage,  and,  in  one  disaster,  lost  a  great  parcel 
of  their  ffold,  to  their  great  surprise  and  mortifl 
cation.  How,  at  one  place,  they  split  two  of  their 
canoes,  where  they  could  find  no  timber  to  build 
new  ones ;  and  the  many  hardships  they  were 
put  to  before  they  got  other  canoes ;  but  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  it  all,  and  bring  it  into  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  I  can. 

They  set  ont,  as  I  have  said,  with  mules  and 
horses  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  the  Spaniard 
gave  them  a  servant  with  them  for  a  guide,  who, 
carrying  them  by-ways,  and  unfrequented,  so 
that  they  might  give  no  alarm  at  the  town  of 
Villa  Rica,  or  any  where  else,  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  entrance  into  the  mountains,  and 
there  they  pitched  their  tent 

N.  B.  The  lieutenant  who  kept  their  journal, 
giving  an  account  of  this  merrily  in  his  sea 
language,  expresses  it  thus : — **  Being  all  come 
safe  into  the  opening  that  is  in  the  entrance  of 


the  Bountafais,  and  being  Uiera  free  horn  tht 
obsarvatioB  af  the  eountry,  we  ealled  It  our  first 
port,-  so  we  brought  too,  and  came  to  an  anchor. 

Here  tha  gtneroua  Spaniard,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  was  gone  befero,  sent  his  gentleman  and 
one  of  his  sons  to  them,  and  sent  them  |denty 
ef  provisions,  as  also  caused  their  mules  to  be 
changed  for  others  that  wera  flrasb,  and  had  not 
been  fiitiguadwith  any  of  tha  other  part  of  the 
journey. 

These  thfaigs  betng  done,  the  Spaniard's  gentle, 
man  caused  them  to  decamp,  and  march  two  days 
ihrther  into  the  mountains,  and  then  they  en- 
camped again,  where  the  Spaniard  himself  came 
incognito  to  them,  and  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  generosity  was  their  guide  himself,  and  their 
purveyor  also,  though  two  or  three  tfanes  the 
Mlows  wera  so  rude,  so  ungovernable,  and  un- 
bounded in  their  huntfaig  after  gold,  that  the 
Spaniard  was  almost  frighted  at  them,  and  told 
the  captain  of  it  Nor  indeed  was  it  altogether 
without  cause ;  for  the  dags  were  so  nngrataftil 
that  they  robbed  two  of  the  houses  of  the 
Chilians,  and  took  what  gold  they  had,  which 
was  not  much  indeed,  but  it  haiarded  so  much 
the  alarming  the  country,  and  ralirfng  all  the 
mountaineers  upon  them,  that  the  Spaniard 
waa  upon  the  point  of  flving  from  them,  hi  spite 
of  all  their  fire-arms  and  oonrage. 

But  the  captain  begged  him  to  stay  one  nfght 
mora,  and  promised  to  nave  the  liBllowi  punished, 
and  satisihction  to  be  made ;  and  so  he  brought 
all  his  men  together,  and  talked  to  them,  and  in- 
quired who  it  was;  but  never  was  such  a  piece 
of  work  hi  the  world.  When  the  new  captain 
came  to  talk  of  who  did  it,  and  of  punishment, 
they  cried,  they  all  did  it,  and  they  <wi  not  value 
all  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  country; 
they  would  have  all  the  gold  in  the  whole  moun- 
tain, ay,  that  they  would,  by ,  and  swore  to 

it,  and  if  the  Spaniard  offered  to  speak  a  word 
to  them  they  would  whip  his  head  off,  and  the 
like. 

However,  a  little  reasoning  with  them  brought 
some  of  the  men  to  their  senses,  and  the  captain, 
who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
managed  so  well  that  he  brought  about  twenty- 
two  of  the  men,  and  the  two  lieutenants  and  sur- 
geons to  declaro  for  his  opinion,  and  that  they 
would  act  better  for  the  futuro ;  and  with  these 
he  clapt  in  between  the  other  fellows,  and  wpa- 
rated  about  eighteen  of  them  from  their  arms, 
for  they  had  run  scattering  among  the  rocks  to 
hunt  for  gold,  and  when  they  wera  called  to  this 
parley,  had  not  their  weapons  with  them.  By 
this  stratagem  he  seised  eleven  of  the  thieves 
and  made  them  prisonen ;  snd  then  he  told  the 
rast  in  so  many  words,  that  if  they  would  not 
comply  to  keep  order  and  obey  the  rules  they 
were  at  first  sworn  to  and  had  promised,  he  would 
force  them  to  it,  for  he  would  delirar  them,  bound 
hand  and  (bot,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they  should 
do  the  poor  Chflians  justice  upon  them ;  for  that 
in  short,  he  would  not  have  the  rest  murdered 
for  them ;  upon  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  draw 
up,  to  show  them  he  would  be  as  good  as  Ms 
word,  but  they  considered  of  it,  and  submitted. 

But  the  Spaniard  had  taken  a  wiser  course 
than  this,  or  perhaps  they  had  been  all  mu^ 
dared*  for  he  ran  to  the  two  Chilian  hoaset 
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wbei«  the  rofties  had  plandered,  and  where,  hi 
short,  there  irae  a  Und  of  little  habbub  about  it, 
and  with  good  wordi,  promiiing  to  give  them  aa 
maoh  gold  aa  they  loat,  and  the  piioe  of  some 
other  Uungi  that  were  takea  away,  he  appeaaed 
the  people ;  and  lo  our  men  were  not  nuned,  as 
they  would  oertalnlv  have  been,  if  the  moun- 
taineers had  taken  the  alarm. 

After  this  they  grew  a  Uttle  more  governable; 
but,  in  short,  the  Sght  of  the  gold,  and  the  easy 
getting  it,  f»r  they  picked  it  up  in  abundance  of 
places;  I  say,  the  ^ht  of  the  gold  made  them 
stark  mad ;  for  now  they  were  not  as  they  were 
before,  traflkking  for  the  owners  and  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  I  had  promised  the  gold  they 
got  should  be  their  own,  and  that  they  were  now 
working  for  themselves,  there  was  no  getting 
them  to  go  on,  but,  in  short,  they  would  dwdl 
here;  and  this  was  as  fotal  a  humour  as  the 
other. 

But  to  bring  this  part  of  the  voyage  to  an  end, 
after  eight  diys  they  came  to  the  hospitable, 
wealthy  Chilian's  house,  who  I  mentioned  be- 
fore; and  here,  as  the  Spaniard  had  contrived 
it,  they  found  all  kind  of  needful  stores  for  pro- 
virions  laid  op,  as  it  were,  on  purpose ;  and.  In  a 
word,  here  they  were  not  fed  otily  out  feasted. 

Here  again  the  captain  discovered  a  cursed 
oonspiracv,  which,  had  it  taken  eflTect,  would,  be- 
sides the  baseneu  of  the  foot,  have  ended  in  their 
total  destruction ;  in  short,  they  had  resolved  to 
rob  this  Chilian  who  was  so  kind  to  them ;  but, 
as  I  said,  one  of  the  lieutenants  discovered  and 
detected  this  villanous  contrivance,  and  quashed 
it,  so  as  never  to  let  the  Spaniard  know  of  it. 

But,  I  say,  to  end  this  part  They  were  one- 
amUtwenty  days  in  this  traverse,  for  they  could 
not  go  on  so  easy  and  so  fast  now  they  mtre  a 
little  army,  as  we  did,  who  were  but  six  or  seven. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  view  of  the  open 
country,  and,  being  all  encamped  at  the  edge  of 
a  deaoent,  the  generous  Spaniard,  with  his  three 
servants,  took  his  leave,  wishing  them  a  good 
journey,  and  so  went  back,  having  the  day  before 
brought  them  some  deer,  five  or  six  cows,  and 
some  sheep,  for  their  subsisting  at  their  entrance 
into  and  travel  through  the  plain  country. 

And  now  they  began  to  descend  towards  the 
plaint  but  they  met  with  more  difficulty  here 
than  they  expected ;  for,  as  I  observed,  that  the 
way  for  some  miles  went  with  an  ascent  towards 
the  forthest  part  of  the  hill,  that  continued  ascent 
had,  by  degrees,  brought  them  to  a  very  great, 
and  in  some  plaoes  an  unpassable,  descent ;  so 
that,  however  my  guide  found  his  way  down, 
when  I  waa  through*  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them 
to  do  it,  who  were  so  manv  in  number,  and  en- 
cumbered with  mules  and  norses,  and  with  their 
baggage,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do ;  and 
if  they  had  known  that  our  ships  were  gone  away, 
there  had  been  some  odds  but,  like  the  old 
Israelites,  they  would  have  murmured  against 
their  leader,  and  have  all  gone  back  to  Egypt 
In  a  word,  they  were  at  their  wit's  end,  and  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  for  two  or  three  days, 
trying  and  essaying  to  get  down  here  and  there, 
and  then  frightened  with  precipices  and  rocks, 
and  climbing  op  to  get  back  again ;  the  whole  of 
the  matter  was,  that  they  had  missed  a  narrow 
way,  where  they  should  have  turned  off  to  the 


south-east,  the  maiks  whieh  our  msn  hsdmadi 
before,  having  not  been  so  regular  aod  eiact  joit 
there  as  in  other  parts  of  the  way,  or  some  etber 
turning  being  so  very  like  the  same,  that  they 
took  one  for  tlie  other ;  and  thus  going  itnigbt 
forward  too  far  before  th^  tuned,  they  cbom  to 
an  opening  indeed,  and  saw  the  plain  country 
under  them  as  they  had  done  before,  but  the  de- 
scent was  not  so  practicable. 

After  they  had  pnsxled  themselves  here,  si  I 
said,  two  or  three  days,  one  of  the  Ueatensnttasd 
a  man  with  him,  seeing  a  hut  or  house  of  a  Chilian 
at  some  distance,  tAb  away  towards  it;  but 
passing  into  a  vallev  that  lay  between,  be  met 
with  a  river  which  he  could  by  no  mesu  get 
over  with  the  mules,  so  he  came  back  agsis  is 
despair.  The  captain  then  resolved  to  icsd 
back  to  the  honest,  rich  Chilian,  who  h«i  enter. 
tained  them  so  weU,  for  a  guide,  or  to  deBrehin 
to  give  them  such  directions  as  they  mightMt 
mistake. 

But  as  the  person  sent  back  wu  one  of  thoH 
who  had  taken  the  journal  which  1  SMotiooed, 
and  was  therdbre  greatly  vexed  at  wSmag  his 
way  in  such  a  manner,  so  he  had  his  ejcs  h 
every  comer,  and  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  it 
every  turning,  to  see  how  the  marks  of  the  pUees 
agreed ;  and  at  last,  the  very  next  moniiflg  iftcr 
he  set  out,  he  copied  the  turning  where  tber 
should  all  have  gone  in,  to  have  ooom  to  the 
pUce  which  they  were  at  before.  This  beisg  » 
remarkable  a  discovery,  be  came  back  sgsm  di- 
rectly without  gomgtothe  Chilian's  house,  which 
was  two  days*  joumev  ftirther. 

Our  men  were  revived  with  this  diioovery,  and 
all  agreed  to  march  back  ;  so,  having  kit  shoot 
six  days  in  this  false  step,  they  got  into  the  right 
way,  and  in  four  more  came  to  the  descent  where 
I  had  been  before. 

Here  the  hill  was  sUll  very  high,  and  the  pas- 
sage  down  was  steep  and  difficult  enough;  hot 
stiu  it  was  practicable,  and  our  men  oDoidace 
the  marks  of  cattle  having  passed  there,  is  if 
they  had  gone  in  drifts  or  oroves;  sho  itvai 
apparent  that  by  some  help  and  labour  of  hands. 
the  way  might  be  led  wiodmg  and  turaiBgon  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  make  it  much  esaer  to 
get  down  than  it  was  now. 

It  cost  them  no  small  labour,  however,  to  get 
down,  chiefly  because  of  the  mules,  which  very 
often  fell  down  with  their  loads,  and  oor  dco 
said  they  believed  they  could,  with  moch  more 
ease,  have  mounted  up  from  the  east  tide  to  the 
top  than  they  came  from  the  west  side  to  the 
bottom 

They  encamped  one  night  on  the  dedirity  of 
the  hill,  but  got  up  early  and  was  at  the  bottoo 
and  on  the  plain  ground  by  noon.  As  m<i^ 
they  came  there,  they  encamped  and  refreshed 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  went  to  dinner;  hot  it 
being  very  hot  there,  the  oool  breeses  of  the 
mountains  having  now  left  them,  thgy^Ktitwott 
inclined  to  sleep  than  to  eat;  so  the  csptaio 
ordered  the  tent  to  be  set  up,  and  they  nade  the 
whole  day  of  it  calling  a  council  hi  the  nomiq| 
to  consider  what  course  they  should  steer,  sod 
how  they  should  go  on. 

Here  they  came  to  this  resolotkm,  thst  the; 
should  send  a  man  or  two  a  considerable  way  up 
the  hiU  agahi.  to  take  the  strictest  observstioD 
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he  could  of  the  plain,  with  the  largest  glasses 
they  had,  and  to  mark  which  way  the  nearest 
river  or  water  was  to  be  seen,  and  they  should 
direct  their  course,  first  to  the  water,  and  that  if 
the  course  of  it  lay  south,  or  any  way  to  the  east 
of  the  south,  they  would  follow  on  the  bank  of  it, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  large  enough  to  carry 
them,  they  would  make  them  some  canoes  or 
shallops,  or  what  they  could  do  with  the  most 
ease,  to  cany  them  on  by  water ;  also  they  di- 
rected him  to  observe  if  he  could  see  any  cattle 
feeding  at  a  distance,  or  the  like. 

The  messenger  returned,  and  brought  them 
word  that  all  the  way  to  the  east,  and  so  on  to 
south-east,  they  could  discoyer  nothing  of  water, 
but  that  they  had  seen  a  great  lake  or  lough  of 
water  at  a  great  distance,  which  looked  like  a 
sea,  and  lay  from  them  to  the  northward  of  the 
east,  about  two  points ;  adding,  that  they  did  not 
know  but  it  might  afterwards  empty  itself  to  the 
eastward,  and  it  was  their  opinion  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  thither. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  they  decamped 
and  marched  east-north-east  very  cheerfully,  but 
found  the  way  much  longer  than  they  expected, 
for,  though  from  the  mountains  the  country 
seemed  to  lie  flat  and  plain,  yet,  when  they  came 
to  measure  it  by  their  feet,  they  found  a  great 
many  little  hills.  Little*  I  say,  compared  to  the 
great  mountains,  but  great  to  them  who  were  to 
travel  over  them  in  the  beat,  and  with  but  very  in- 
different support  as  to  provisions ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  the  captain  very  prudently  ordered  that 
they  should  (ravel  one  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  encamp 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  refresh  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could. 

The  best  thing  they  met  with  In  that  part  of 
the  country  was,  that  they  had  plenty  of  water, 
for  though  they  were  not  yet  come  to  any  large, 
considerable  river,  yet  every  low  piece  of  ground 
had  a  small  rill  of  water  in  it,  and  the  springs 
coming  out  from  the  rising  grounds  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  being  innumerable,  made  many 
such  small  brooks. 

It  cost  them  six  days*  travel,  with  two  days* 
resting  between,  to  advance  to  that  river  of 
water,  which,  from  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
seemed  to  be  but  a  little  way  off.  They  could 
not  march,  by  their  computation,  above  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  day,  and  rest  every  third  day  too, 
for  their  luggafre  was  heavy,  and  their  mules  but 
few;  also  some  of  their  mules  tired  and  jaded 
by  their  long  march,  or  fell  lame,  and  were  good 
for  nothing. 

Besides  all  this,  the  days  which  I  call  days  of 
rest  were  really  not  so  to  them,  for  those  inter- 
vals were  employed  to  range  about  and  hunt  for 
food,  and  it  was  for  that  more  than  for  want  of 
rest  that  they  halted  every  third  day. 

In  this  exercise  they  did,  however,  meet  with 
such  success  that  they' made  shift  to  kill  one  sort 
of  creature  or  another  every  day,  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  fiimishing ;  sometimes  they  met 
with  some  deer,  other  times  with  the  guinacoes 
or  Peruvian  sheep,  and  sometimes  with  fowls  of 
several  kinds,  so  that  they  did  pretty  well  for 
food.  At  length,  viz.  the  seventh  day,  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  was  at  first  small,  but  having 
received  another  small  river  or  two  from  the 


northern  part  of  the  country,  began  to  seem  large 
enough  for  their  purpose,  and  as  it  ran  east- 
south-east  they  concluded  it  would  run  into  the 
lake,  and  that  they  might  float  down  this  river  if 
they  could  make  anything  to  carry  them. 

But  their  first  discouragement  was,  the  coan- 
try  was  dl  open,  with  very  little  wood  and  no 
trees,  or  very  few,  to  be  found  large  enough  to 
make  canoes,  or  boats  of  any  sort ;  but  the  skill 
of  their  carpenters,  of  which  they  had  four,  soon 
conquered  this  difficulty,  for,  coming  to  a  low 
swampy  ground  on  the  side  of  the  river,  they 
found  a  tree  something  like  a  beech,  very  (irro 
good  sort  of  wood,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  work 
easy ;  and  they  went  to  work  with  this,  and  at 
first  made  them  some  rafts,  which  they  thought 
might  carry  them  along  till  the  river  w'aa  bigger. 

While  this  was  doing  (which  took  up  two  or 
three  days)  the  men  straggled  up  and  down ; 
some  with  their  guns  to  shoot  fowls,  some  with 
oontrivances  to  catch  fi^h,  some  one  thing,  some 
another ;  when  on  a  sudden  one  of  their  fisher- 
men, not  in  the  river,  but  in  a  little  brook  which 
afterwards  runs  into  the  river,  found  a  little  bit  of 
shining  stuff  among  the  sand,  or  earth,  in  the 
bank,  and  one  cried  he  had  found  a  piece  of 
gold.  Now  it  seems  all  was  not  gold  that  glit- 
tered, for  the  lump  had  no  gold  in  it,  whatever 
it  was ;  but  the  word  being  given  out  at  first,  it 
fanmediately  set  all  our  men  a-rummaging  the 
shores  of  every  little  rfll  of  water  they  came  at, 
to  see  if  there  was  no  gold ;  and  they  had  not 
looked  long  but  they  found  several  little  grains 
of  gold,  very  small  and  fine,  not  only  in  this 
brook  but  in  several  others.  So  they  spent  their 
time  the  more  cheerfully  because  they  made 
some  purchase. 

All  this  while  they  saw  no  people,  nor  any 
signals  of  any,  except  once  on  the  other  dde  of 
the  river,  at  a  great  distance,  they  thought  they 
saw  about  thirty  together,  but  whether  men  or 
women,  or  how  many  of  each,  they  could  not 
tell,  nor  would  they  come  any  nearer,  only  stood 
and  gazed  at  our  people  at  a  distance. 

They  were  now  ready  to  quit  their  camp  and 
embark,  intending  to  lay  all  their  baggage  on 
the  rafUy  with  three  or  four  sick  men,  and  so  the 
rest  to  march  by  the  river-side,  and  as  many  as 
could  to  ride  upon  the  mules ;  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, all  their  navigation  was  put  to  a  stop,  and 
their  new  vessels,  such  as  they  were,  suffered  a 
wreck.  The  case  was  thus :  they  had  observed 
a  great  many  black  clouds  to  hang  over  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  some  of  them  even  below 
the  tops,  and  they  did  believe  it  rained  among 
the  hSls ;  but  in  the  plain  where  they  lay,  and 
all  about  them,  it  was  fiur  and  the  weather  fine. 

But  in  the  night  the  carpenters  and  their  as- 
sistants, who  had  set  up  a  little  tent  near  the 
river-side,  were  alarmed  with  a  great  roaring 
noise  (as  they  thought)  in  the  river,  though  at 
a  distance  upwards ;  presently  after  they  jonod 
the  water  begin  to  come  into  their  tent,  when, 
running  out,  they  found  the  river  was  swelling 
over  its  banks,  and  all  the  low  grounds  on  both 
sides  of  theoL 

To  their  great  satisfaction  it  was  just  break  of 
day,  so  that  they  could  see  enough  to  make  their 
way  from  the  water ;  and  the  lud  very  happily 
rising  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river,  they  W 
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mediately  fled  tbither ;  two  of  tbem  had  so  tanch 
preience  of  mind  with  them  as  to  pick  up  their 
worltinff  tools,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  carry 
oflT,  and  the  water  rising^  gradually,  the  other  two 
earpeoters  Teotured  back  to  save  the  rest ;  but 
they  wer**  put  to  it  to  get  back  again  with  them ; 
in  a  word,  the  water  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
it  carried  away  their  tent  and  everything  that 
was  in  it,  end,  which  was  worse,  their  rafts  (for 
they  had  almost  finished  four  large  rafts)  were 
all  lifted  oiT  from  the  place  where  they  were 
framed,  which  was  a  kind  of  dry  dock,  and 
dashed  all  to  pieces,  and  the  timber,  such  as  it 
was,  all  carried  away ;  the  smaller  brooks  also 
swelled  in  proportion  to  the  larger  river,  so  that, 
in  a  word,  our  men  lay,  as  it  were,  surrounded 
with  water,  and  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  con. 
stemation ;  for,  though  they  lay  in  a  hard  dry 
piece  of  ground,  too  nigh  for  the  land-flood  to 
reach  them,  yet  had  the  rains  continued  in  the 
mountains  they  might  have  Iain  there  till  they 
had  been  obliged  to  eat  one  another,  and  so  there 
had  been  an  end  of  our  new  discovery. 

But  the  weather  cleared  up  among  the  hills 
the  next  day,  which  heartened  them  up  again ; 
and  as  the  flood  rose  so  soon,  so  the  current, 
being  ftirioosly  rapid,  the  waters  ran  off  again  as 
easily  as  they  came  on,  and  in  two  days  the  wa- 
ter was  all  gone  again.  But  our  little  float  was 
shipwrecked,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  carpenters 
finding  how  dangerous  such  great  unwieldly 
raits  would  be,  resolved  to  set  to  It  and  build  one 
large  float  with  sides  to  it  like  a  punt  or  ferry- 
boat They  worked  so  hard  at  this,  ten  of  the 
men  always  working  with  them  to  help,  that  in 
Ave  days  they  had  her  flnlshed.  The  only  thing 
they  wanted  was  pitch  and  tar  to  make  her  up- 
per work  keep  out  the  water ;  and  they  made  a 
shift  to  fotch  a  juice  out  of  some  of  the  wood  they 
had  out,  by  help  of  fire,  that  answered  the  end 
tolerably  welt. 

But  that  which  made  this  disappointment  less 
aflNcthig  was,  that  our  other  men,  hunting  about 
the  small  streams  where  this  water  had  come 
down  so  Airiously,  found  that  there  was  more 
^Id,  and  the  more  for  the  late  flood.  This  made 
them  ran  itraggling  up  the  streams ;  and,  as  the 
eaptahi  iald,  he  thought  once  they  would  run 
quite  baek  to  the  mountains  again. 

But  that  was  his  ignorance  too,  for  after 
twhfle«  and  the  nearer  tney  came  to  the  rising  of 
the  hiOi,  the  quantity  abated ;  for  where  the 
stfeans  were  so  furious  the  water  washed  It  all 
away,  and  carried  it  down  with  it,  so  that  by  the 
and  of  five  days  the  men  found  but  little,  and 
be^  to  come  back  again. 

But  then  they  dbcovered  that  though  there 
was  less  in  the  higher  part  of  the  rivers,  there 
was  more  fkrther  down,  and  they  found  it  so  well 
worth  whfle,  that  they  went  fishing  along  for 

Sid  all  the  way  towards  the  lake,  and  left  their 
lows  and  the  boat  to  come  after. 
At  last,  when  nothing  else  would  do  H,  hunger 
oalled  them  off,  and  so,  once  more,  they  got  all 
their  company  together  again ;  and  now  they 
began  to  load  the  float,  indeed  it  might  be  called 
a  luggagfr'boat ;  however,  it  answered  very  well, 
and  was  a  great  relief  to  our  men ;  but  when 
they  came  to  load  It,  they  found  it  would  not 
carry  so  noeh  by  a  great  deal  as  they  had  to 


put  hi  it;  besides,  that  they  wouki  be  all  obliged 
to  march  on  foot  by  the  shore,  whieh  had  thk 
particular  ineonvenienoe  In  It,  that  wbeoem 
they  came  to  any  small  river  or  brook  which  raos 
into  the  other,  as  was  very  often  the  caw,  thej 
would  be  forced  to  march  op  a  great  way  to  ^ 
over  it,  or  unload  the  great  float  to  make  a 
fernr*boat  of  it  to  waft  them  over. 

Upon  thia  they  resolved  that  the  lint  jdaee 
they  came  at  where  stuff  was  to  be  had  for  buikl. 
ing,  they  would  go  to  work  again,  aod  make  two 
or  three  more  floats  not  so  b%  as  the  other,  that 
so  they  might  embark  themselves  and  their  stoft 
and  their  provisions  too,  altogether,  and  take  the 
full  lienefit  of  the  river  where  it  would  aflbrd 
them  help,  and  not  some  taU  on  the  water  and 
some  go  on  foot  ftpon  the  land,  which  was  rerj 
fatiffufaig. 

Upon  this,  as  aoon  as  they  found  itoff,  is  I 
have  said,  and  a  convenient  place,  they  went  il) 
hands  to  work  to  bnild  more  floats,  or  boats,  call 
them  as  you  wilL  While  this  was  dolDg  all  the 
spare  men,  and  all  the  men  at  spare  hoars,  spent 
their  time  and  pains  in  bunting  about  for  goh) 
in  the  brooks  and  small  streams,  as  well  those 
they  had  been  at  before  as  others ;  and  thif 
after  they  had,  as  it  were,  plundered  them  atth« 
first  discovery,  for  as  they  had  found  some  gold 
after  the  hasty  rain,  they  were  loth  to  gite  it 
over,  though  they  had  been  assured  there  vu 
more  to  be  found  in  the  lake  where  tbey  wen 
yet  to  come  than  in  the  brooks. 

All  this  whfle  their  making  the  floats  vent 
slowly  on,  for  the  men  thought  it  a  great  bari 
ship  to  keep  ohonping  of  blocks,  as  they  called 
It,  whfle  their  fellows  were  picking  np  of  gold, 
though  they  knew  they  were  to  have  their  share 
of  what  they  found,  as  much  as  if  they  bad  beea 
all  the  while  with  them.  But  it  seems  there  is 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  pieking  op 
gold,  besides  the  mere  gain. 

However,  at  length  the  gold  falling,  fliey  be- 
gan to  think  of  their  more  immediate  work,  vhich 
was  going  forward ;  and  the  carpenters  haviof 
made  three  more  floats  like  flat-bottonoedbarjies. 
which  they  brought  to  be  able  to  carry  their 
^>figgf^e  and  themselves  too,  if  they  thought  fi; 
they  began  to  embark  and  &11  down  the  rivff, 
btit  they  grew  sick  of  theur  navigation  in  a  tctt 
few  days ;  for  before  they  got  to  the  lake,  vhicb 
was  but  three  days  going,  they  run  several  times 
on  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  lighten  tbetn  to 
get  them  off  again,  then  load  again,  aod  lightfu 
again,  and  so  off  and  on,  till  they  were  so  tired 
of  them  that  they  would  much  rather  bare  car- 
ried all  their  baggage,  and  have  travelled  by 
land ;  and  at  last  they  were  forced  to  cast  en 
two  of  them,  and  put  all  their  baggage  on  board 
the  other  two,  which  at  best,  though  large,  were 
but  very  poor  crazy  things. 

At  length  they  came  hi  sight  et  their  bdoTcd 
lake,  and  the  next  day  they  entered  into  the  open 
part  or  sea  of  it,  which  they  found  was  very  laige, 
and  in  some  places  very  deep. 

Their  floats,  or  what  they  m%ht  be  eaOed. 
were  by  no  means  flt  to  carry  them  ^P^IJj^S 
inland  sea ;  for  as,  tf  the  water  bad  been  stirred 
by  the  least  gust  of  wind,  it  would  present^ 
have  Washed  over  them,  and  have  spoiled,  u  m»  i 
sunk,  their  baggie ;  so  they  had  do  ^ayt^***^ 
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or  goidt  Iheoi  mhsaeiweir  Ihey  cane  into  deep 
water,  where  they  could  not  reach  the  ground 
with  their  polea. 

Thti  obl^ed  them^  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
the  open  lake,  to  keep  dose  under  one  share,  that 
la  to  say,  to  the  right  hand,  where  the  land 
Ailling  away  to  the  S.,  and  the  S.  by  £.,  seemed 
to  carry  them  still  forward  on  their  way ;  the 
other  side  widening  to  the  N.  made  the  lake 
seem  there  to  be  really  a  sea,  for  they  could  not 
see  over  it  unless  they  went  on  shore,  and  got  up 
upon  some  rising  ground. 

Here,  at  6rst,  they  found  the  shore  steep  too, 
and  a  great  depth  of  water  close  to  the  land, 
which  made  them  very  uneasy;  for  if  the  least 
gale  of  wind  had  disturbed  the  water,  espedally 
blowing  from  off  the  lake,  they  would  have  been 
shipwrecJced  dose  to  the  shore.  Howerer,  after 
they  had  gone  for  two  days  along  the  side  by  the 
help  of  towing  and  setting  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  came  to  a  flatter  shore  and  a  fiUrer  strand, 
to  their  great  joy  and  satisfiiction. 

But  if  the  shore  proved  to  their  satisfaction 

for  its  safety,  it  was  much  more  so  on  another 

account ;  for  they  had  not  long  been  here  before 

they  found  the  sands  or  shore  infinitely  rich  in 

gold,  beyond  all  they  had  seen,  or  thought  of 

seeing  before.     They  had  no  sooner  made  the 

discovery  but  they  resolved  to  fall  on,  as  upon  a 

lasting  spoil  that  was  to  enrich  them  all,  and  they 

went  to  work  with  such  an  avaricious  rage  that 

they  seemed  as  if  they  were    plundering  an 

enemy's  camp,  and  that  there  was  an  army  at 

hand  to  drive  them  from  the  place ;  and,  as  it 

proved  they  were  right  to  do  so ;  for  In  this  gust 

of    their  greedy  appetite  they  considered  not 

where  they  were,  and  upon  what  tender,  ticklish 

terms  their  navigation  stood.    They  had  indeed 

drawn  their  two  floats  to  the  shore  as  well  as 

they  could,  and  with  pieces  of  wood,  like  piles, 

stuck  in  on  every  side,  brought  them  to  ride 

easy,  but  had  not  taken  the  least  thought  about 

change  of  weather,  though  they  knew  they  had 

neither  anchor  or  cable,  nor  so  much  as  a  rope 

large  enough  to  fasten  them  on  the  shore. 

But  they  were  taught  more  wit  to  their  cost 
in  two  or  three  days,  for  the  very  second  night 
they  felt  a  little  unusual  rising  of  the  water,  as 
they  thought,  though  without  any  wind,  and  the 
next  morning  they  found  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  swelled  about  two  feet  perpendicular,  and 
that  their  floats,  by  that  means,  lay  a  great  way 
farther  firom  the  shore  than  they  did  before,  the 
water  still  increasing. 

This  made  them  at  first  imagine  there  was  a 
tide  in  the  lake,  and  that  after  a  little  time  it 
would  abate  again,  but  they  soon  found  their  mis- 
take, for  after  some  time  they  perceived  the 
water,  which  was  perfectly  fine  and  dear  before, 
grew  by  degrees  of  a  paler  colour,  thick,  and 
whitish,  till  at  last  it  was  quite  white  and  muddy, 
as  is  usual  in  land  (ioodt,  and  as  it  still  continued 
rising,  so  they  contmued  thrusting  in  thdr  floats 
farther  and  fortiier  towards  the  shore,  till  tliey 
had,  in  short,  lost  all  the  fine  golden  sands  they 
were  upon  before,  and  found  tilie  lake  overflowed 
the  land  so  fiir  beyond  them,  that  in  short  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  for  they 
coold  scarce  see  to  the  end  of  the  vraler,  even 


on  that  Ywy  side  where^  but  n  km  bout  bsfcs% 
they  were  mst  on  shore. 

You  may  easily  judge  that  this  put  them  lain 
a  great  consternation,  and  they  might  well  eoi^ 
dude  that  they  should  be  all  drowned  and  lost, 
for  they  were  now  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  upon  two  open  floats  or  rafts,  fonoed  newlfeie 
from  the  least  surge  or  swell  of  the  water, 
except  by  a  kind  of  waste  board  about  two 
feet  high  built  up  on  the  sides,  without  any 
caulking  or  pitching,  or  anything  to  keep  o«t  the 
water.  They  had  neither  mast  or  sail,  anebor 
or  cable,  head  or  stem,  no  bows  to  fence  off  the 
waves  or  rudder  to  steer  any  course,  or  ears  to 
give  any  motion,  but,  like  a  flat-bottomed  puali 
they  thrust  them  along  with  such  poles  as  they 
had,  some  of  which  were  about  eight  or  ten  feel 
long,  and  which  gave  them  a  little  way,  but  very 
slowly.  All  the  remedy  they  had  in  this  ease, 
was  to  set  on  with  thdr  poles  towards  the  shore 
and  to  observe  by  their  pocket  eompasses  whiob 
way  it  lay ;  and  this  they  laboured  hard  at  lest 
they  should  be  lost  in  the  night  and  not  know 
which  way  to  go. 

Thdr  carpenters  in  the  mean  time  with  SOOM 
spare  boards  which  they  had,  or  rather  andeb 
raised  their  sides  as  well  as  they  could  to  keep 
off  the  wash  of  the  se%  If  any  wind  shoidd  ite 
so  as  to  make  the  i^ater  rough,  and  thus  tba¥ 
fenced  against  every  danger  as  well  as  they  oonh^ 
though  all  put  together  they  were  in  but  •  verj 
sorrv  eondition. 

Now  they  had  time  to  reflect  npon  thdr  vo> 
radons  ftiry  in  ranging  the  shore  to  pick  up  gM» 
without  considering  vmre  and  In  what  eomtttion 
they  were,  and  without  looking  out  on  shoM 
for  a  place  of  safety.  Nay,  they  might  now  haw 
reflected  on  the  madness  of  venturing  out  Into  a 
lake  or  inland  sea  of  that  vast  extent,  in  snclt 
pitiful  bottoms  as  they  had  under  them.  Their 
business,  doubtless,  had  been  to  have  stB^ped 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  found  a  eon- 
venient  place  to  land  their  goods  snd  seeare  their 
lives;  and  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
upon  any  safe  hi^  gfoond*  where  they  might  be 
sore  they  eonld  neither  be  overflowed  or  snr^ 
rounded  with  water,  they  might  have  ssaithad 
the  shores  of  the  lake  as  fer  as  they  thoa|^  ftt ; 
but  thus  to  launch  out  into  in  an  unknown  water, 
and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  their  vessels  as  Is 
described  above,  was  most  nnaoconntd>ly  Incon- 
siderate. 

Never  was  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  dl  able  and 
experienced  sdlors,  so  embarked,  or  drawn  Mxf 
sQch  a  snare,  for  they  were  surrounded  with 
water  for  three  or  four  mfles  in  breadth  en  thir 
nearest  shore,  and  this  dl  on  a  sudden,  the  coon- 
try  lying  low  and  flat  for  such  a  breadth,  dl  of 
which  appeared  dry  land  and  green  like  the  fields 
but  the  day  before,  and  without  quesdon  they 
were  supdently  surprised. 

Now  they  would  have  given  dl  the  gold  they 
had  got,  whioh  was  very  condderable  tm>,  to  have 
been  on  shore  on  the  wildest  and  most  barreir 
part  of  the  oountry,  and  woukl  have  trusted  to 
thdr  own  dillgenoe  to  get  food ;  but  hero»  be* 
sides  the  imminent  danger  of  drowning  they 
might  also  be  in  danger  of  starving ;  for  had  tMr 
floats  grounded  bnt  upon  any  litUe  hiOook,  they 
might  have  stock  there  till  tney  had  starved  and 
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periab«d  for  hanger.  Then  they  were  in  the  at- 
BOft  anxiety,  too,  for  fear  of  wetting  their  pow- 
der, which,  if  it  happened,  they  coald  never  have 
made  aerviceable  again,  and  without  it  they  could 
not  have  killed  anything  for  food  if  they  had  got 
to  the  ahore. 

They  had  in  tMf  exigence  lome  comforts,  how- 
ever, which  might  a  little  uphold  their  spirits, 
and  without  wlSch,  indeed,  their  condition  must 
have  been  deplorable  and  desperate.  1st-— It 
was  hot  weather,  so  tlut,  as  they  had  no  shelter 
against  the  cold  if  it  had  come,  they  had  no  cold 
to  afflict  them ;  but  they  rather  wanted  awnings 
to  keep  off  the  sun  than  houses  to  keep  oflT  the 
cold.  Snd^The  water  of  the  lake  was  all  fresh 
and  very  good,  even  when  it  looked  white  and 
tibick,  yet  it  was  very  sweet  and  drank  wholesome 
and  good-tasted.  Had  it  been  salt  water  and 
they  thus  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  must  have 
perished  fot  thirst.  «3rd<— They  being  now  float- 
mg  over  the  drowned  lands  only,  the  water  was 
not  very  deep,  so  that  they  could  reach  ground 
and  set  along  their  rafts  with  their  poles ;  and 
this  to  be  sure  they  failed  not  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most dil^nce. 

They  had  also  the  satisftction  to  observe, 
though  it  was  not  without  toiling  in  an  inexpres- 
sible manner,  that  they  did  gain  upon  the  shore, 
and  there  was  a  high  land  before  them,  which 
they  did  draw  towards,  though  very  slowly  and 
at  a  very  great  distance. 

But  then  they  had  another  dlscoursgement, 
namely,  that  they  saw  the  day  declined,  and 
night  came  on  apace,  and,  in  short,  that  it  was 
Impossible  they  could  reach  the  high  land  which 
they  saw,  by  daylight,  nor  did  they  know  what 
to  do  or  how  to  go  on  In  the  night. 

At  length  two  bold  fellows  offered  themselves 
to  strip  and  go  off,  either  to  wade  or  swim  to  the 
shore,  which  they  had  yet  daylight  enough  to 
do,  being  as  they  judged  about  three  miles, 
tboagh  they  found  it  about  four  mUes;  and 
fN>m  thence  to  find  means  to  make  a  fire  or  Ught 
to  guide  them  to  the  shore  in  the  dark. 

This  was  indeed  a  desperate  attempt,  but  the 
two  fellows  being  good  swimmers,  and  willing  to 
vanture,  it  was  not  impracticable.  They  liad 
light  linen  drawers  on,  open  at  the  knees,  and 
their  shirts ;  and  they  took  a  little  bottle  each  in 
their  pockets  with  some  gunpowder  in  them 
dose  stopped,  with  other  materials  for  kindling  a 
fire ;  weapons  they  had  none,  but  each  man  a 
knife  and  a  hatchet  futened  round  their  waist  in 
a  little  belt,  and  a  light  pole  in  their  hands  to 
help  when  they  waded,  which  they  expected  to 
do  most  part  of  the  way.  They  had  no  provU 
sioBs  with  them  but  a  bottle  with  some  good 
brandy  in  thefar  pockets. 

When  they  went  off  you  are  to  suppose  the 
water  about  four  feet  to  five  feet  deep,  so  they 
choM  to  swim  rather  than  wade,  and,  as  it  was 
veryaeldom  much  deeper,  they  had  often  onpor- 
tonity  to  stand  on  the  firm  ground  to  rest  them- 
selves. 

In  this  posture  they  went  on  directly  towards 
the  land,  and  after  they  had  by  swimming  and 
wading  together  advanced  about  a  mile  they 
found  the  water  grew  shallower,  which  was  a 
signal  to  them  that  they  should  reach  the  hard 
ground  in  a  little  time,  so  they  walked  cheeN 


fully  on  in  about  three  feet  water  for  nsir  i  mile 
more. 

Their  companions  soon  lost  sight  of  thai,  br 
they  being  in  white,  and  the  water  white  too 
and  the  l%ht  declining,  they  could  not  see  nim 
at  a  miie^  distance ;  after  this  they  fouod  the 
ground  falling  k>wer,  ao  that  they  hsd  deeper 
water  for  half  a  mfle  more  all  the  way ;  ifter 
which,  tliey  came  to  flat  ground  sgsin  for  netr 
two  miles  more,  .and  at  length  to  the  dry  hod, 
to  their  great  satisfoction,  though  it  wis  thea 
quite  night. 

Their  comrades  had  been  near  sn  hour  in  the 
dark,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  a  doikj  ii^ht, 
and  began  to  be  grestly  at  a  loo,  act  being  ih!e 
to  see  the  compass ;  they  hsd  made  shift  to  get 
over  the  half  mile  of  deeper  water  pretty  veil ; 
for  though  it  waa  too  deep  for  the  mea  to  mk 
as  above,  yet  they  could  reach  the  bottom  with 
their  poles,  and  at  that  time  they  happened  to 
feel  a  little  breeae  of  wind  foir  ia  their  way, 
which  both  refreshed  them  with  its  cool  breath, 
and  also  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  jog  on  their 
way  towaris  the  shore. 

At  length,  to  their  great  joy,  they  saw  a  ligbt ; 
and  it  was  the  more  to  their  joy  be<»iue  tbey  av 
it  just  before  them,  or  as  the  seamen  call  it,  right 
a  head,  by  which  they  had  the  sstiaiaetioQ  to 
know  they  had  not  varied  tl^ir  eoune  in  the 
dark.  It  seems  their  two  men  had  landed  opon 
a  foir  rising  ground,  where  they  fouod  aome  lotr 
bushes  and  trees,  and  where  they  had  good  hvd 
dry  standing,  and  they  soon  found  meani  to  pick 
out  a  few  withered  dry  sticks,  with  which  tbej 
made  a  blaze  for  the  present,  having  itrod  fin 
with  the  tools  they  were  ftimished  with,  as  above. 
By  the  light  of  this  blaze  they  nTo  the  first 
notice  to  their  comrades,  aa  above»  tost  they  were 
landed;  and  they  again,  as  was  sgreed before- 
hand, fired  two  guns  as  a  signal  that  they  saw  it 
and  were  all  safe;  also  by  the  light  of  this  fire 
they  gave  themselves  so  much  light  sa  to  find 
more  dry  wood,  and  afterwards  their  fire  was  to 
strong  ajid  good  that  they  made  the  green  wood 
bum  as  weU  as  the  dry. 

Their  companions  were  now  come  lato  the 
shoal  water,  m  which,  as  I  said,  the  aeo  waded, 
but  as  theb*  floats  did  not  draw  above  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  water  at  most  they  went  on  ^ : 
but  at  length,  bdur  within  about  half  a  mfle  ti 
the  hiUoek  where  the  two  men  were  thsy  foond 
the  water  so  shallow  that  theb-  floaU  woald  not 
swim.  Upon  this  more  of  the  men  went  orer- 
boani  with  poles  hi  theb*  hands,  sonodiBg;  tt^^ 
may  call  it,  for  deeper  water ;  and  with  long  ^ 
dlhig  about  they  found  the  ground  lall  off  a  bttle 
in  one  place,  by  which  they  got  their  floats  aboat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  forther,  but  then  the  water 
waa  shallow  again,  not  above  a  foot  water.  So. 
in  a  word,  they  were  foin  to  he  contoit,  sod  in- 
ning fost  apgromid  they  immediately  began, 
though  dark  and  themselves  very  mueh  frtigaed. 
to  unload  their  ships,  and  cany  all  on  shore  oo 
their  backs. 

The  first' thmg  they  took  care  to  land  was  tbeir 
ammunitioo,  their  gunpowder,  and  arms,  ok 
forgetting  the  ammunition  de  booche,  as  t&e 
Praneh  caU  it,  I  mean  their  victuals,  and  with 
great  joy  they  got  to  their  two  comrades;  two 
they  fetched  theh'  proper  materials  for  their  test 
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tod  let  it  njx  and  bavjng  refreshed  theniielTee 
they  went  all  to  sleep,  as  they  said,  without  so 
much  as  a  sentinel  placed  for  their  guard ;  for,  as 
(hey  saw  no  inhahitants,  so  they  feared  no  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  weary 
enough  to  make  thorn  want  rest,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  manner. 

Id  the  morning  they  had  time  enough  to  re- 
flect upon  the  madness  of  such  rash  adventures, 
as  you  shall  hear.  Their  floats,  indeed,  remained 
ai  they  had  left  them,  and  the  water  was  ebbed 
atray  from  them  above  two  miles,  that  is  to  say, 
almost  to  the  deep  half  mile  mentioned  above ; 
but  they  heard  a  surprising  noise  and  roaring  of 
the  water  on  the  lake  itself,  the  body  of  which 
was  now  above  seven  miles  from  them. 

They  could  not  imagine  what  this  roaring 
should  mean,  for  they  felt  no  wind,  nor  could 
they  perceive  any  clouds  at  a  distance  that  looked 
OS  if  Uiey  brought  any  squalls  of  wind  with  them, 
as  they  arc  often  observeid  to  do,  but  when  they 
came  nearer  the  water  they  found  it  had  a  kind 
of  swell,  and  that  there  was  certainly  some  more 
violeot  motion  at  the  farther  distance ;  and  in  a 
little  while  looking  behind  them  towards  the 
shore  where  their  comrades  where,  they  foimd 
the  water  began  to  spread  over  the  flat  ground 
ogaio,  upon  which  they  hastened  back,  but 
having  a  good  way  to  go,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
knee-deep  before  they  reached  to  the  hillock 
where  their  tent  stood. 

They  had  not  been  many  hours  on  shore  before 
they  found  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  roar- 
ing which  before  they  heard  at  a  distance  grew 
louder  and  nearer,  till  at  length  the  floats  were 
lifted  up  and  driven  on  shore  by  the  wind,  which 
increased  to  a  storm ;  and  the  water  swelled  and 
grew  rough,  and  as  they  were  upon  the  lee  shore 
tho  floats  were  soon  broken  in  pieces,  and  went 
some  one  way  and  some  another. 

In  the  evening  it  overcast  and  grew  cloudy, 
and  about  midnight  they  had  their  diare  of  a  vio- 
lent rain,  which  yet  they  could  see  was  more  vio- 
lent towards  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  and 
towards  the  course  of  tho  river  which  they  came 
down  in  the  floats. 

Tlie  consequence  of  this  was,  naturally,  that 
the  third  day  the  waters  of  the  lake  swelled 
again  to  a  frightful  height,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
have  been  frigntful  to  them  if  they  had  been  upon  it, 
for  they  suppose  it  rose  about  two  fathoms  perpen. 
dicular,  and  the  wind  continuing  fresh  the  water 
was  all  a  white  foam  of  froth ;  so  that  had  they 
bad  a  good  large  boat  under  them  she  would 
scarce  have  lived  there. 

Their  tent  kept  them  dr}%  and  as  they  were  on 
dry  land  and  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  inun- 
dation they  had  no  concern  upon  them  about 
their  safety.  But,  to  be  sure,  took  this  for  suffi- 
cient notice  not  to  come  up  tho  lake  again  in 
haste  unless  they  were  better  provided  with  boats 
to  ride  out  a  storm. 

Our  men  began  now  to  think  they  had  taken 
their  leave  of  the  Golden  Lake,  and  yet  they 
knew  not  how  to  think  of  Icaung  it  so  soon. 
They  were  now  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  off 
of  that  fine  golden  shore  where  they  took  up  so 
much,  nor  did  they  know  the  way  U>  it  by  und, 
and  as  for  going  by  water  that  they  were  unpro- 
vided for  several  ways,  besides,  tlie  waters  kept 


up  to  a  AniHHfniMff  heiS^^  '^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^^ 
msh  for  dx  or  eight  days  together. 

All  these  obstructions  jobied  together  put  them 
upon  considering  of  pursuing  theur  march  by  | 
land,  in  which,  however,  they  resolved  to  coast 
the  lake  as  near  as  they  eoufd  to  the  eastward, 
till,  if  possible,  they  should  find  that  the  waters 
had  some  outlet,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  lake 
emptied  itself  by  some  river  towards  the  sea,  as 
th^  concluded  it  certainly  must. 

They  had  not  yet  seen  any  inhabitants,  or  any 
sign  of  them,  at  least  not  near  them ;  they  did, 
or  it  is  thought  they  fancied  they  did,  see  some 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  they  would 
not  come  within  reach  of  them  on  any  aocount, 
so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  resJly  saw 
them  or  no. 

Before  they  decamped  for  a  march,  it  was 
needful  to  get  some  provisions,  if  possible,  and 
this  made  them  the  more  desirous  of  finding  out 
some  conversable  creatures,  but  it  was  in  vahi. 
They  killed  a  wild  cow  and  a  deer,  and  this  was 
all  they  could  get  for  some  time ;  and  with  this 
they  set  forward,  taking  their  course  east,  and 
rather  northerly,  in  order  to  come  into  the  same 
latitude  they  set  out  in  at  their  first  embarking 
on  the  river. 

After  they  had  marched  thus  for  about  three 
days,  keeping  the  lake  on  the  north  side  of  them, 
and  always  hi  view ;  at  length,  on  the  third  day, 
in  the  evening,  coming  to  a  little  hill  which  gave 
them  the  prospect  of  the  country  for  some  length 
N.E.,  they  saw  plainly  a  river  issuing  out  of  the 
lake,  and  running  first  east,  then  bending  to  the 
south,  it  was  also  easy  to  perceive  that  this  river 
was  at  that  tune  much  broader  than  in  its  usual 
course,  for  that  they  could  see  a  great  many 
trees,  which  probably  grew  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  the  banks  being  overflowed  both  ways 
venr  considerably. 

But  as  they  mounted  the  hill  which  they  stood 
on  to  a  greater  height,  they  discovered  farther 
north,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  accord- 
ing to  their  account,  a  much  larger  river,  which 
looked,  compared  to  the  first  river,  rather  like  a 
sea  than  a  river,  whioh  likewise  issued  out  of  the 
lake  and  run  £.  bv  S.  towards  the  sea,  which 
river  ttiey  supposed  to  be  hi  the  same  manner 
swelled  with  a  land  water,  or  fresh,  as  the  lake 
was,  to  a  prodigious  degree. 
I     This  prospect  brought  them  to  a  more  serious 
consultation,  as  to  the  measures  they  diould  take 
to  proceed  on  their  journey ;  and,  as  they  conki 
eadly  see  there  was  little  or  no  use  to  be  made 
of  the  rivers  for  theh-  travelling,  while  the  water 
was  thus  above  the  ordmary  bsinks,  so  that  they 
could  not  know  the  proper  channels,  and  also 
that  the  currenU  were  exceeding  swift ;  so  they 
resolved  to  stock  themselves  with  provisfons,  if 
possible,  and  continue  their  journey  by  land. 

To  this  purpose  they  first  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  catch  some  more  gumacos,  or  large 
shoep,  which  they  knew  would  not  only  feed 
them,  but  also  carry  their  luggage,  wMeh  was 
still  heavy  and  very  troublesome  to  then,  and 
yet  absolutely  necessary  too.  But  ail  their  en- 
deavour  was  in  vain,  for  though  they  saw  Beveral, 
and  found  that  the  country  was  pretty  full  of 
them,  and  some  thev  killed,  yet  they  could  not 
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take  one  alive  (which  was  the  thing  they  chief y 
wanted)  by  any  means  that  they  could  contrive. 
Among 'the  rest  of  the  creatures  that  they 
shot  for  food  they  rwv  often  Ibnnd  wild  cows 
ftod  bolls,  and  especially,  as  they  found  alter* 
Wards,  on  the  north  rtde  of  Che  river ;  bat  the 
most  surprising  thing  to  them  that  they  had  yet 
met  with  was  still  to  come.  Tbey  had  descended 
from  the  hill,  where  they  at  first  discoirered  the 
smaller  river,  and  where  they  had  see  up  their 
tent,  resolting  to  march  on  the  lower  groonds,  as 
near  the  river  as  they  contd,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  the  water,  that  they  might  find,  if 
.  poasible,  some  way  over  to  come  at  the  great 
Hirer,  which  they  judged  to  be  the  stream  most 
proper  for  their  business. 

Here  they  found  a  rich  pleasant  country,  level 
and  fmltfol ;  not  so  low  as  to  be  eiposed  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  not  so  nigh  as  to  be 
dry  and  barren.  Several  Httle  brooks  and  streams 
of  water,  rising  on  the  side  of  the  hill  they  came 
from,  ran  winding  this  way  and  that,  as  If  to  find 
out  the  river,  and  near  the  river  were  some 
woods  of  very  large  trees. 

The  men,  not  forgetting  the  main  chance,  fell 
to  washing  and  searching  the  sand  and  gravel  In 
these  brooks  for  gold ;  but  the  harvest  of  gold 
teemed  to  bo  over,  for  here  they  found  none. 
They  bad  also  an  occasion  to  discover,  that  till 
the  land  waters  were  abated,  there  was  no  stir- 
ring for  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  cross  the 
first  river ;  nor.  If  they  did,  eouM  tbey  find  in 
their  hearts  to  venture,  not  knowing  but  the 
waters  might  still  rise  higher,  and  that  the  two 
rivers  might  swell  into  one,  and  so  they  should 
he  swallowed  up,  or  if  not,  they  might  be  sur- 
rounded on  some  island,  where  they  s&uld  perish 
for  want  of  provisions ;  so  they  resolved  to  fetch 
their  baggage  from  the  hill,  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  encamp  in  those  pleasant  plains,  as  near  the 
river  as  they  could,  till  the  water  should  abate. 

While  they  stayed  here,  they  were  so  for  from 
having  hopes  that  the  waters  would  abate,  that 
it  ratoed  violently  for  almoat  three  days  and 
nights  together;  and  one  of  those  rainy  mom- 
ingt,  looking  out  at  their  tent  door  (for  they 
oould  not  alir  abroad  for  the  raia )  they  were  sur- 
prised when,  looking  towards  the  river,  which 
was  jost  below  them,  they  saw  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  black  creatures  fai  the  water,  and  swim- 
ming towards  the  shore  where  tbey  were. 

They  at  first  Imagined  they  were  porpoises, 
but  ooold  not  suggest  anythfa^i^  of  that  kind  at 
such  a  distanee  from  the  sea,  when  one  of  the 
OMB,  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  cried  out, 
they  wero  all  black  cattle,  and  that  he  could  per- 
edve  their  boms  and  their  heads.  Upon  thb, 
oCbera  looking  with  th^  glassea  also,  said  the 
Mine,  lomiediately  every  man  ran  to  his  gun, 
and,  notwithstanding  H  rained  hard,  away  they 
marebed  down  the  river's  side  with  all  the  speed 
tb«r  oould  make. 

By  that  tame  thef  readied  the  river-bank, 
their  wonder  iaevansed,  for  tbey  found  it  was  a 
vast  MtHitnda  of  blaek  cattle,  who,  finding  the 
watars  rise  between  the  two  rivers,  and  by  a 
natural  sagadty,  apprebeasive  of  befog  swept 
away  with  the  flood,  had,  one  and  all,  took  the 
wataffl,  and  ware  tMbradng  aver  to  this  aide  for 
aafety. 


You  may  very  well  suppose  tbs  Ukim,  ihoo^ 
they  wanted  a  few  such  guests  as  these,  yet  wire 
terrified  wHfa  their  multitude,  sod  be|^  to  eoo- 
sider  what  course  to  take  whea  the  erettOKi 
should  come  to  land,  for  there  was  a  Bsastroiis 
many  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  after  t  sbort 
consultation,  for  the  creatures  came  eo  spsee, 
they  resolved  to  get  Into  a  low  grooad,  where 
they  perceived  tbey  direeted  their  eoane,  sod  io 
which  there  were  a  great  mvny  trees,  sod  that 
they  would  all  get  up  into  the  trees,  end  lo  & 
ready  to  shoot  among  them  as  they  buided. 

Accordingly  they  did  so,  except  that  five  of 
them,  cutting  down  some  lai^  boughs  of  a  tree, 
got  into  a  Sttle  thicket  elose  to  the  voter,  which 
they  so  fortified  with  the  bougfaa  of  the  tieo. 
that  they  thought  themselves  oeeure  withiB,  aod 
there  they  posted  themselveo,  residvingtoeiptd 
them  and  take  their  hasard. 

When  the  creatures  eame  to  land,  it  wet  wen- 
derftil  to  observe  how  thev  lowed  and  retred,  «s 
it  were,  to  bM  one  anotlier  wdeome  on  shoit, 
and  spreading  tbeoMelves  open  the  neithboefiiif 
plain,  immediately  lay  down,  and  rmig  nd 
stretching  thems^ves,  gave  our  people  aotioe 
that.  In  short,  they  bad  swam  agreatwsyud 
were  very  much  tired. 

Our  fellows,  you  may  suppooe,  laid  aboot  then, 
and  the  five  taien  that  flud  themsehras  is  the 
thicket  had  the  foireat  opportunity,  for  they 
killed  eleven  or  twelve  of  tnem  as  soon  si  thej 
set  their  foot  on  shore,  and  lamed  as  mtDj. 

And  now  they  had  a  trial  of  skill,  fcrssthcf 
killed  as  many  as  they  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  had  their  choice  of  beef,  if  tbey  kiDed  a  hnfi, 
they  let  him  lie,  as  having  no  use  for  hiai.  hot 
chose  the  cows,  as  what  tbey  thought  was  ody 
fit  for  eating. 

But,  i  say,  now  tbey  had  a  trial  of  doB. 
namely,  to  see  if  they  could  malm  some  of  them, 
so  as  not  to  kill  them,  and  might  bring  then  to 
carry  their  luggage.  This  was  a  lund'ef  a  fruit- 
less attempt,  as  we  afterwards  told  ttien,  to 
make  a  baggage-horse  of  a  wild  bulL 

However,  they  brought  It  ao  for  to  pass  that 
having  wounded  several  young  bulls  very  noch, 
after  they  had  run  roaring'  about  with  the  bait, 
they  lay  down  and  bled  so  bm  that  it  wis  hhelf 
they  would  blee«l  to  death,  as  several  of  than 
really  did :  but  the  surgeon  oboerriog  two  of 
them  to  be  low  enough  tlut  he  might  go  tothesi. 
and  do  what  he  wouM  with  them,  he  sooa  stop- 
ped the  bleeding,  and.  In  a  word,  healed  the 
wounds.  All  the  while  he  waa  doiog  this,  be 
caused  food,  that  is  to  say,  grass  and  booghs^^ 
trees,  to  he  brought  to  them  for  food,  and  io  four 
or  five  days  the  creatures  were  very  weD.  Tbeo 
be  caused  them  to  be  bompared  with  ropes  aod 
tied  together,  so  that  they  oould  neitberfo^t 
with  their  heads  or  run  away  with  their  hew ; 
and  having  thus  brought  them  to  a  place  jost  by 
their  tent,  he  caused  them  to  be  kept  so  bos^* 
and  ahnost  starved,  that  when  meat  was  earned 
them,  they  were  ao  tame  and  fhankfol,  that,  ^ 
last,  they  would  eat  out  of  hia  band,  and  strrh^ 
out  their  beads  for  K,  and  wliea  they  were  bt  a 
little  looaer,  wouM  fidlow  him  about  for  ahsad. 
fill  of  grass,  like  a  dog  for  a  bone. 

When  he  had  brought  them  thus  to  baai  w 
by  degrees  loaded  them,  and  taught  thsai  to 
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tnrji  wd  if  they  were  nnmlv,  as  they  were  at 
Bnt,  lie  would  Void  them  wHb  more  than  they 
ooiild  weH  carry,  aoii  make  ihem  itand  under 
that  load  two  or  three  houra,  and  theo  come  him- 
lelf  and  bring  them  meat  and  take  the  load  off: 
and  tbna  hi  a  few  days  they  knew  him  so  well 
that  they  would  let  him  do  anythiog  with  them. 
When  they  came  to  decamp  they  tied  them 
both  together  with  nioh  ropea  as  they  had,  and 
made  them  carry  a  very  great  weight  They 
Irlcd  the  tame  experiment  with  two  more  but 
they  foiled,  one  died  and  tliB  other  proved  un- 
tractable,  anUen,  and  outrageona. 

They  had  now  lain  here  twelve  daya,  having 
plenty  of  provtaioni,  in  which  time  the  weather 
proving  fair,  the  land  waters  run  off  and  the  rivers 
eame  to  thcdr  old  channels,  dear  and  calm :  the 
men  would  gladly  have  gone  back  to  the  aands 
and  flat  shore  of  thelake,  or  to  some  other  part, 
to  look  for  gold ;  but  that  was  impracticable  now, 
so  tlM^  marched  on,  and  in  about  two  days  they 
found  the  first  river  seemed  to  turn  so  much  to 
the  south,  that  they  thought  it  would  carry  them 
too  fiur  out  of  their  way,  for  their  orders  were  to 
keep  about  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees, 
as  is  said  before,  so  they  resolved  to  get  over  the 
first  river  as  soon  as  they  could ;  they  had  not 
gone  for,  bnt  they  found  the  river  so  shallow  that 
they  easily  forded  it,  bulls  and  all,  and  being 
safely  landed  they  travelled  cross  the  country  di- 
rectly to  the  great  river,  which  they  found  also 
very  low,  though  not  like  to  be  forded  as  the  other 
waa. 

Now  they  thought  they  were  hi  the  way  of 
their  business,  and  here  they  resolved  to  see  if  a 
I  tree  or  two  mi^t  be  found,  big  enough  to  inake 
;  A  large  canoe  to  carry  them  down  this  river, 
I  which,  as  it  seemed  large,  so  the  current  seemed 
I  to  be  less  rafdd  and  forious,  the  channel  being 
I  deep  and  iutt. 

I  They  bad  not  searched  long  but  they  found 
three  trees,  as  they  thous^t,  laige  enough,  and 
they  inomediately  went  to  work  with  them,  felled 
them  and  shaped  them,  and  hi  four  days'  time 
they  had  three  handsome  canoes,  one  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  able  to  carry  in  all  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men;  but  this  was  not  enough,  so  they  were 
forced  to  look  out  farther  for  two  trees  more,  and 
this  took  them  up  more  time.  However  in  about 
A  week  they  lannohed  them  all :  as  for  days,  they 
had  lost  their  account  of  time :  so  that  aa  they 
h»H  sometimes  no  room  to  distinguis.h  one  day 
from  another,  so  they,  after  some  time,  quite  for- 
got the  days  and  knew  not  a  Sunday  from  a  wock- 
in^  day  any  more. 

Wfafle  these  canoes  were  making,  the  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  trade,  foil  to  rummaging  the 
shoraa  of  this  river,  as  they  had  done  the  other, 
for  gold,  nor  did  they  wholly  lose  their  labour, 
for  in  several  places  they  found  a  prettv  deal ; 
and  here  It  was  that  a  eertain  number  of  them, 
taking  one  of  the  canoes  that  were  first  made, 
took  a  voyage  of  their  own  h^ds,  not  only  with- 
oat  eomsaand  but  against  oonimand ;  and  having 
nubde  a  Httle  mast  imd  sail  to  it,  went  up  towards 
the  lake,  resolving  to  go  quite  into  the  lake  to 
and  another  golden  shore  or  gold  coast,  as  they 
calledH. 

To  give  a  particnlar  aooonat  of  this  wild  under- 
taking would  be  too  long*  nor  would  the  rogues 


S'  ve  much  account  of  it  themselves ;  only  in  sboft 
at  they  found  a  sand  pretty  rich  in  gold,  worked 
i^pou  it  five  days  indeutigably,  and  got  a  good 
deal,  sufficient,  bad  they  brought  it  back,  to  baye 
tempted  the  rest  to  have  gove  a)l  away  to  the 
same  place :  but  at  the  ^nd  of  the  iSve  days,  some 
were  for  returning  and  others  for  staying  lot\ge^ 
till  the  majority  prevailed  to  come  back,  i^pre- 
senting  to  the  rest  tl)at  their  firiends  wqula  |^e 
gone,  and  they  should  be  left'  to  starve  m  that 
wild  country  and  should  never  get  home ;  sq  ther 
all  got  into  the  oanoe  again,  but  quarrelled  whep 
they  were  in,  and  that  to  such  an  unreasonable 
height  that,  in  short,  they  fought,  over-set  tne 
boat,  lost  all  their  ^old  and  their  arms,  except 
three  muskets,  which  were  lashed  under  the 
thouts  or  benches  of  the  canoe,  spoiled  their  ani- 
munitioo  and  provision,  and  drowned  one  of  their 
compjany;  so  they  came  home  to  the  rest  by 
weeping  cross,  wet  and  almost  famished. 

This  was  a  baulk  to  them>  you  may  be  sure,  and 
put  a  damp  to  their  new  projects ;  and  yet  six  of 
the  same  men  were  so  bold  afterwards  aa  to  de- 
mand  to  be  dismissed  and  a  canoe  given  tbeiQ, 
and  they  would  go  back,  they  said,  to  the  Golden 
Lake,  where,  they  did  not  doubt,  they  should 
load  the  canoe  with  gold ;  and  if  they  found  when 
they  came  back  we  were  gone,  they  would  find 
their  way  back  through  the  mountuios  and  go  to 
the  rich  Spaniard,  who  they  did  not  doubt  would 
get  them  license  to  go  back  to  Europe  with  the 
galleons,  and  perhaps,  they  said,  they  might  tje 
in  England  before  us. 

But  the  captain  quelled  this  mutiny,  though 
there  were  four  or  five  more  come  into  it,  and 
showing  them  the  agreement  they  had  made  with 
me,  their  commander ;  the  obligation  they  were 
under,  and  the  madness  of  their  other  proposal, 
prevailed  with  them  to  go  forward  with  the  rest 
and  pursue  the  voyage,  which  he  now  represented 
to  be  very  easy,  being  as  it  were  aQ  the  way 
down  billi  that  i$  to  say  with  the  stream,  for  tl^ 
all  knew  the  river  they  were  in  must  go  to  i^ 
sea,  and  that  in  or  near  the  latitude  which  th^gr 
knew  the  ship  had  appouited  to  wait  for  them. 
However,  to  soften  tnem  a  little  and,  in  sonj^ 
measure,  to  please  them,  he  promised  tliat  if  tl|ey 
u^t  with  any  success  in  the  search  after  gold  ki 
the  river  tbey  were  m,  as  he  did  not  question  but 
they  should,  he  would  consent  to  any  reasonable 
stop  that  they  should  propose,  not  exceediqg 
five  days  in  a  place,  and  the  placea  to  be  not  lefa 
than  five  leagues  off  from  one  another. 

Upon  tha&e  terms  they  consented,  and  all  em- 
barked and  can»e  away,  though  extremely  morti- 
fied for  the  loss  of  one  of  the&r  companions,  who 
was  a  brave  stout  follow,  very  w^  beloved  by  all 
the  company,  but  there  was  no  renaedy ;  so  they 
came  on  in  five  canoes,  and  with  a  good  stoek  of 
provisions,  such  as  it  was,  viz.  good  fresh  beef 
cured  in  the  sun,  and  fifteen  Peruvian  sheep 
aUve,  for  when  they  got  into  the  country,  bf- 
tween  the  two  rivers,  they  found  it  easy  to  catch 
those  creatures*  who,  before  that,  would  n^t 
come  near  them. 

And  now  they  came  down  the  river  apace,  t31 
they  came  to  another  golden  ahore,  where,  find- 
ing some  quantity  of  gold,  thev  claimed  th#r 
captain's  promise,  and  accordingly  tjbey  went  all 
on  shore  to  work,  and  pretty  goi<d  success  ;they 


take  one  alive  (which  wat  the  XYdag  they  chiefy 
wanted)  by  any  means  that  they  could  contrive. 

Among  the  rest  of  the  creatures  that  they 
shot  for  food  they  Terv  often  fbund  wild  eows 
ftod  bulls,  and  especially,  as  they  found  after- 
v^ards,  on  the  north  ride  of  the  river ;  but  the 
most  surprising;  thing  to  them  that  they  had  ret 
met  wHh  was  still  to  come.  Tbey  had  descended 
from  the  hill,  where  they  at  first  discovered  the 
smaller  river,  and  where  they  had  sec  up  their 
tent,  resoHring  to  march  on  the  lower  grounds,  as 
near  the  river  as  they  couM,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  the  water,  that  they  might  find,  if 
,  possible,  some  wav  over  to  come  at  the  great 
river,  which  they  judged  to  be  the  stream  most 
proper  for  their  business. 

Here  they  found  a  rich  pleasant  country,  level 
and  fraitftd  ;  not  so  low  as  to  be  eiposed  to  the 
overflowing  of  the  river,  and  not  so  high  as  to  be 
dry  and  barren.  Several  Httle  broolts  and  streams 
of  water,  rising  on  the  side  of  the  hill  they  came 
from,  ran  winding  this  way  and  that,  as  if  to  find 
out  the  river,  and  near  the  river  were  some 
iroods  of  verf  large  trees. 

The  men,  not  forgetting  the  main  chance,  i^ll 
to  washing  and  searching  the  sand  and  gravel  in 
these  brooks  for  gold ;  but  the  harvest  of  gold 
teemed  to  be  over,  for  here  they  found  none. 
They  bad  also  an  occasion  to  discover,  that  till 
the  land  waters  were  abated,  there  was  no  stir- 
ring for  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  cross  the 
first  river ;  nor,  if  they  did,  couM  tbey  find  In 
their  hearts  to  venture,  not  knowing  but  the 
woters  might  still  rise  higher,  and  that  the  two 
rirers  might  swell  into  one,  and  so  they  should 
be  swallowed  up,  or  if  not,  they  might  be  sor- 
roonded  on  some  bland,  where  they  should  perish 
for  want  of  provisions ;  so  they  resolved  to  fetch 
their  baggage  from  the  hOl,  as  welt  as  they  could, 
and  encamp  in  those  pleasant  plains,  as  near  the 
river  as  they  could,  till  the  water  should  abate. 

While  they  stayed  here,  they  were  so  fiur  firom 
having  hopes  that  the  waters  would  abate,  that 
it  rained  violently  for  almost  three  days  and 
nights  together ;  and  one  of  those  rainy  moni- 
ings,  looking  out  at  their  tent  door  (for  they 
oould  not  alir  abroad  tw  the  rain)  they  #ere  sur- 
prised when,  looking  towards  the  river,  which 
was  just  below  Ihem,  they  saw  a  prodigious  num. 
bar  of  black  ereatnres  in  the  water,  and  swim- 
ming towards  the  shore  where  they  were. 

They  at  first  imagined  they  were  porpoises, 
but  eonkl  not  suggest  anythii^  of  that  kfaid  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  when  one  of  the 
SOB,  looking  at  them  through  a  glass,  cried  out, 
tbey  were  all  black  cattle,  and  that  he  could  per- 
eelve  their  horns  and  their  heads.  Upon  ttds, 
othera  looking  with  their  glasses  also,  said  the 
Mine.  Immediately  every  man  ran  to  his  gun, 
and,  notwithstanding  it  rained  hard,  away  they 
marehed  down  the  river's  skle  with  all  the  speed 
thejr  oould  make. 

By  tbs*  time  thcf  reaehed  the  river-bank, 
their  wonder  iacsMied,  for  they  found  it  was  a 
vast  saoltitnde  of  black  cattle,  who,  finding  the 
watan  riso  between  the  two  rivers,  and  by  a 
natural  sagadty,  apprehensive  of  being  swept 
assay  with  the  flood,  had,  one  and  all,  took  the 
waters,  and  were  swknming  dver  to  this  aide  for 
aafccy. 


You  may  very  well  mppose  the  isDovs,  tkosfh 
they  wanted  a  few  such  guests  at  these,  yet  nm 
terrified  with  their  moltttudeb  and  befsn  to  ooa- 
sMer  what  coarse  to  take  whea  the  erettorei 
should  come  to  land,  for  tliere  was  a  nsutrou 
many  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  alter  s  diort 
consultation,  for  the  creatures  eaneeosfaee, 
they  resolved  to  get  into  a  k>w  greimd.  wlicre 
they  perceived  they  directed  their  ooone,  sod  is 
which  there  were  a  great  m^ny  trees,  sod  tliat 
they  would  all  get  up  Into  the  trees,  sad  w  Ik 
ready  to  dioot  among  them  as  they  landed. 

Accordingly  they  dkl  so,  except  that  five  tf 
them,  cutting  down  some  laige  boughs  of  a  tne, 
got  into  a  IKtle  thicket  close  to  the  water,  mhvb 
they  so  fortified  with  the  boughs  of  the  trca, 
that  they  thought  themselves  secure  within,  sad 
there  they  posted  themselves,  resoiviBg  to  expect 
them  and  take  thdr  hasard. 

When  the  creatures  eame  to  land,  it  vueos- 
derfhl  to  observe  how  they  lowed  and  rosftd,  u 
it  were,  to  bid  one  another  wdeome  oo  iboR, 
and  spreading  themselves  upon  the  neighlMNiriDj 
plain,  immediately  lay  down,  and  rollkif  and 
stretching  themselves,  gave  our  people  ootifle 
that,  in  short,  they  had  swam  agreatwsyaad 
were  very  much  tired. 

Our  fellows,  yon  may  suppose,  laid  about  then, 
and  the  five  taien  that  ftaed  themselves  is  fbt 
thidiet  had  the  Ihirest  opportunity,  Ibr  tber 
killed  eleven  or  twe.lve  of  tliem  as  soon  as  tliey 
set  their  ibot  on  shore,  and  lamed  as  misy. 

And  now  tbey  had  a  trial  of  skill,  for  si  the; 
killed  as  many  as  they  knew  what  to  do  eitb. 
and  had  their  choice  of  beef,  if  they  killed  s  hsB, 
they  let  him  lie,  as  having  no  use  for  hte,  bst 
chose  the  cows,  as  what  they  thought  wsi  only 
fit  for  eating. 

But,  I  say,  now  they  bad  a  trial  of  M 
namely,  to  see  if  they  conld  maim  some  of  then, 
so  as  not  to  kin  them,  and  might  briogthen  to 
carry  their  luggage.  Hils  was  a  kind'ef  s  fruit- 
less attempt,  as  we  afterwards  told  theoi,  to 
make  a  baggage-horse  of  a  wild  ball 

However,  they  brought  it  so  fer  to  pan  that 
having  wounded  several  young  bulls  very  isocb. 
after  they  had  run  roaring  liout  with  the  Imit, 
they  lay  down  and  bled  so  as  Uiat  it  wss  likdr 
they  wouM  Meed  to  death,  as  seversl  of  then 
really  did :  but  the  surgeon  observing  tvo  of 
them  to  be  low  enough  that  he  might  go  totixa. 
and  do  what  he  wouhi  frith  them,  he  sooa  stop- 
ped the  bleeding,  and,  in  a  wwd,  healed  the 
wounds.  All  the  while  he  was  doing  this,  be 
caused  food,  that  hi  to  aay,  grass  and  hooghs  of 
trees,  to  be  brought  to  them  for  food,  and  id  four 
or  five  days  the  creatures  were  very  w^  Tb«o 
he  caused  them  to  be  hampered  with  ropesisd 
tied  together,  so  that  they  oould  a«Hber  fobt 
with  their  beads  or  ran  away  with  their  heeb; 
and  havfaig  thus  brought  them  to  a  ptaee  jait  bj 
their  tent,  he  caused  them  to  be  kept  so  him^> 
and  almost  starved,  that  when  meat  was  earned 
them,  they  were  to  tame  and  th«ikital,  that,  at 
test,  they  would  eat  out  of  his  hand,  aadstntcb 
out  their  heads  for  it,  and  when  they  *«•  ht  a 
little  looser,  would  foDow  Urn  dxMit  for  ahasd- 
fill  of  grass,  like  a  dog  for  a  boDe: 

When  he  had  brought  them  thus  to  hnd,  o^ 
by  degrees  loaded  them,  and  Uaght  thsa  to 
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cvry;  tad  if  tb^y  wera  nnmlT,  as  they  were  at 
Bnt,  he  would  lead  them  with  more  than  they 
oould  weU  carry,  and  make  them  stand  under 
that  load  two  or  three  houra,  and  then  come  him- 
•elf  and  bring  then  meat  and  take  the  load  oif ; 
and  tboa  hi  a  few  dayt  they  knew  him  so  well 
that  they  would  let  him  do  anything  with  them. 
When  they  eame  to  deoarop  they  tied  them 
both  teoether  with  euoh  ropes  as  they  had,  and 
made  them  earry  a  very  great  weight  They 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  two  more  but 
they  biled,  one  died  and  the  other  proved  un- 
tractable^  soUen,  and  outrageous. 

They  had  now  lain  here  twelve  day^  having 
plenty  of  pvoviabns,  in  wMch  time  the  wei^er 
proving  fair,  the  land  waters  run  off  and  the  rivers 
eame  to  their  old  channels»  clear  and  ealm :  the 
men  would  gladly  have  gone  back  to  the  sands 
and  flat  shore  of  thelake,  or  to  some  other  part, 
to  look  for  gold  ;  but  that  was  impracticable  now, 
so  they  marehed  on,  and  in  about  two  days  they 
Ibund  the  first  river  seemed  to  turn  so  much  to 
the  sooth,  that  they  thought  it  would  carry  them 
too  hr  out  of  theu*  way,  for  their  orders  were  to 
;  keep  about  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees, 
as  is  said  before,  so  they  resolved  to  get  over  the 
I  first  river  as  soon  as  Uiey  could ;  tbey  had  not 
'  gone  Ihr,  kmt  they  found  the  river  so  shallow  that 
they  easily  forded  it,  bulls  and  all,  and  being 
safely  landed  they  travelled  cross  the  country  di- 
rectly to  the  great  river,  which  they  found  also 
I  very  low,  though  not  like  to  be  forded  as  the  other 
was. 

Now  they  thought  they  were  ui  the  way  of 
their  business,  and  here  they  resolved  to  see  if  a 
tree  or  two  might  be  found,  big  enough  to  inake 
a  large  canoe  to  carry  them  down  this  river, 
whic£  as  it  seemed  large,  so  the  current  seemed 
to  be  leas  rapid  and  iurious,  the  channel  being 
deep  and  iuU. 

They  had  not  searched  long  but  they  found 
three  trees,  as  they  thought,  large  enough,  and 
they  immediately  went  to  work  with  them,  felled 
them  and  shaped  them,  and  in  four  days'  time 
they  had  three  handsome  canoes,  one  larger  than 
the  rest,  mid  able  to  carry  in  all  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men;  but  this  was  not  enough,  so  they  were 
forced  to  look  out  farther  for  two.  trees  more,  and 
this  took  them  up  more  time.  However  In  about 
a  week  they  lannehed  them  all :  as  for  days,  they 
bad  lost  their  account  of  time ;  so  that  aa  they 
bad  sometimes  no  room  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  another,  so  they,  after  some  time,  quite  for- 
got the  days  and  knew  not  a  Sunday  from  a  wock- 
ing  day  any  more. 

Whfle  these  canoes  were  making,  the  men.  ac- 
cording to  the  old  trade,  fell  to  rummaging  the 
aboras  of  this  river,  as  they  had  done  the  other, 
for  gold,  nor  did  they  wholly  lose  their  labour, 
ftu*  in  several  plaoea  they  found  a  pretty  deal ; 
and  here  it  was  that  a  certain  number  of  them, 
taking  one  of  the  canoes  that  were  first  made, 
took  a  voyage  of  their  own  hnds,  not  only  with. 
out  eommnnd  but  against  oonaroaod ;  and  having 
made  a  little  mast  and  sail  to  it,  went  up  towards 
the  lake,  resolviUg  to  go  quite  into  the  lake  to 
find  another  golden  shore  or  gold  coast,  as  they 
caUedit. 

To  givn  a  particular  aooouiit  of  this  wild  under- 
taluBg  would  be  too  long*  nor  would  the  rogues 


S'tre  much  aocouQt  of  it  themselves ;  only  in  sbort 
at  they  found  a  sand  pretty  rich  In  gold,  worked 
upon  it  nve  days  indetutigably,  and  got  a  good 
deal,  sufficient,  had  they  brought  it  back,  to  have 
tempted  the  rest  to  have  gove  all  away  to  the 
same  nhice :  but  at  the  end  of  the  five  days,  some 
were  for  retunung  and  others  for  staying  longei:^ 
till  the  majority  prevailed  to  come  back,  repre- 
senting to  the  rest  tl^at  theif  (Hends  wouJa  5e 
gone,  and  they  should  be  left  to  starve  it  that 
wild  country  and  should  never  get  home ;  so  they 
all  got  into  the  canoe  again,  but  quarrelled  whep 
they  were  in,  and  that  to  such  an  unreasona])le 
height  that,  in  short,  they  fought,  over-set  the 
boat,  lost  all  ttieir  gold  and  their  arms,  except 
three  muskets,  which  were  Ushed  under  the 
thouts  or  benches  of  the  canoe,  spoiled  their  am- 
munition  and  provision,  and  drowned  one  of  their 
company;  so  they  came  home  to  the  rest  by 
weeping  cross,  wet  and  almost  famished. 

This  was  a  baulk  to  them,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
put  a  damp  to  their  new  projects ;  and  yet  six  of 
the  same  men  were  so  bold  afterwards  aa  to  de- 
mand to  be  dismissed  and  a  canoe  given  then^ 
and  they  would  go  back,  they  said,  to  the  Golden 
Lake,  where,  they  did  not  doubt,  they  should 
load  the  canoe  with  gold ;  and  if  they  found  when 
they  came  back  we  were  gone,  they  would  find 
their  way  back  through  the  mountains  and  go  to 
the  rich  Spaniard,  who  they  did  not  doubt  would 
get  them  license  to  go  back  to  Europe  with  the 
galleons,  and  perhaps,  they  said,  they  might  be 
in  England  before  us. 

But  the  captain  oueUed  this  mutiny,  though 
there  were  four  or  five  more  come  into  it,  and 
showmg  them  the  agreement  they  had  made  with 
me,  their  comman<£u' ;  the  obligation  they  wei^e 
under,  and  the  madness  of  their  other  proposals, 
prevailed  with  them  to  go  forward  with  the  rest 
and  pursue  the  voysge,  which  he  now  represented 
to  be  very  eas^,  being  as  it  were  all  the  way 
down  bill*  that  as  to  say  with  the  stream,  for  tb^y 
oil  knew  the  river  they  were  in  must  go  to  tho 
sea,  and  that  in  or  near  the  latitude  which  they 
knew  the  ship  had  appointed  to  wait  for  them, 
iiowever,  to  soften  tnem  a  little  and,  in  soiuib 
measure,  to  please  them,  he  promised  that  if  they 
n^t  with  any  success  in  the  search  after  gold  hi 
the  river  they  were  m,  as  he  did  not  question  but 
tbey  should,  he  would  consent  to  any  reasonable 
stop  that  tbey  should  propose,  not  rxroadiiy 
five  days  in  a  place,  and  the  places  to  be  not  lefs 
than  five  leagues  off  from  one  another. 

Upon  these  terms  they  consented,  and  all  em- 
barked and  came  away,  though  extremely  morti- 
fied tor  the  loss  of  one  of  thev  companions,  who 
was  a  brave  stout  fellow,  very  well  beloved  by  All 
the  company,  but  there  was  no  reo^dy ;  so  they 
came  on  in  five  canoes,  and  with  a  good  stock  of 
provisions*  such  as  it  was,  via.  good  fresh  beef 
cured  in  the  sun»  and  fiiteen  Peruvian  sheep 
alive,  for  when  they  got  into  the  country,  bf^ 
tween  the  two  rivers,  they  found  it  easy  to  catch 
those  creatures^  who,  before  that,  would  not 
come  near  them. 

And  now  they  came  down  the  river  apacoi  till 
they  came  to  another  golden  shore,  where,  find- 
ing some  quantity  of  gold,  they  claimed  the^r 
captain's  promise,  and  accordingly  t^ey  went  all 
on  shore  to  work,  and  pretty  good  success  .they 


^'ad,  picking  up  from  imoag  the  mdi  a  oon- 
Jldereole  quantity  <^  gold;  and  having  stayed 
'our  of  the  five  dayi,  they  found  they  had  deared 
the  place,  which  was  not  of  a  long  extent,  and  to 
they  cheerfully  came  on. 

They  came  on  now  for  eleven  daya  together 
▼ery  wiOioglv,  but  then  found  the  channel  of  the 
river  divided  itielf,  and  one  went  away  to  the 
left,  and  the  other  to  the  right ;  they  could  not 
Judge  which  was  the  best  to  take ;  but  not  ques- 
tioning but  that  they  would  meet  again  soon, 
they  took  the  southemmoet  channel,  as  being 
neat  direct  in  their  latitude ;  and  thus  they  pro. 
ceeded  for  three  or  four  days  more,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  put  Into  the  mouth  of  a  UtUe 
river  that  fell  into  the  other,  and  made  a  good 
harbour  for  their  little  fleet 

Here,  I  say,  they  were  obl^cd  to  put  in  Ibr 
want  of  provuions,  for  they  had  eat  up  all  their 
guianoos,  and  their  two  tame  bulb  too,  the  last 
of  which  they  soon  repented,  as  you  wiU  see 
presently. 

After  they  had  been  hunting,  and  shot  a  couple 
of  deer  and  a  cow,  with  a  kind  of  hare  as  big  as 
an  English  fox,  they  set  forward  again  very  mer- 
rily, and  the  more  so  because  they  had  another 
little  piece  of  a  gold  coast,  where,  for  two  days, 
they  had  very  good  luck  again ;  but  judge  how 
they  were  surprised,  and  in  what  a  consternation 
they  were,  when  coming  Ikrther  down  the  same 
river  they  heard  a  terr&le  noise  in  the  river,  as 
of  a  mighty  cataract,  or  waterfili,  which  increased 
as  they  came  forward  till  it  grew  so  loud  that 
they  could  not  hear  themselves  speak,  much  less 
bear  one  another. 

As  they  approached.  It  was  the  more  frightftil ; 
•0  at  length,  lest  they  should  be  hurried  into  it 
before  they  were  aware,  they  went  all  on  shore, 
doing  all  by  signs  and  dumb  postures,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  any  sound. 

Notwithstanding  tms,  It  was  near  she  miles  to 
the  place,  which,  when  they  perceived,  some  of 
them  went  back  to  bring  on  the  boats,  and  so 
brought  them  as  near  the  place  as  they  dnrtt, 
and  run  them  on  shore  into  a  little  hollow  part 
of  the  bank  just  large  enough  to  hold  them. 
When  they  had  thus  secured  the  boats  they  went 
to  vlow  t£e  watorfoU ;  but  how  was  they  asto- 
nished when  thev  found  that  there  were  not  one. 
but  five  waterfalls,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  fmn  one  another,  some  more,  some  less ; 
that  the  water  fell  a  prodigious  height,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  any  ooat  could  brar  to  laundi 
down  the  cauract  and  not  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

Hiey  now  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  but  that 
ther  must  lose  the  benefit  of  their  five  canoes, 
which  had  been  so  comfortable  to  them,  and  by 
which  they  had  come  above  four  hundred  miles 
fai  a  little  time  with  safety  and  pleasure. 

These  cataracu  nude  the  river  perlbetly  use- 
less to  them  for  above  twenty  miles,  and  it  was 
fanposslble  to  dmg  their  canoes  that  length  over 
land ;  so,  in  short,  they  unloaded  them,  and  for 
their  own  satisfaction  they  turned  one,  the  big- 
gest  of  them,  adrift,  and  let  it  go  to  the  first 
cataract,  placing  themselves  so  beyond  that  they 
mkht  see  it  come  down,  which  they  did,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  roeki  below. 

Wdl,  there  was  no  remedy,  but  they  must 


leave  their  boats  behind  them;  and  new,  ail 
have  said,  they  had  time  to  repent  UUiBg  tbnr 
two  tame  bulls,  who  would  have  done  then  gsed 
service ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  look  back  o|m 
what  was  done  and  over  so  many  davs  befon . 
Thev  had  now  no  remedy,  if  they  wooM  go  ibr. 
ward,  but  to  take  up  thdir  benage  epoe  their 
shoulders  and  walk  on  fbot.  The  only  help  they 
had  was,  that  they  had  gotten  five  gomaooi 
more,  which,  though  they  were  hungry,  and  wonld 
fain  have  eaten,  yet  as  they  carried  at  least  fire 
hundred  weight  of  their  In^gage,  they  chow  to 
fast  and  walk  rather  than  feaist  and  wvk;  lo 
they  went  on  as  wefi  as  they  coold  tiD  they  got 
past  these  falls,  which,  though  not  above  tweaty 
mflea,  cost  them  five  days*  laiMMir. 

Then  they  encamped  again  to  refresh  thna- 
selves,  and  consider  of  what  was  next  to  be  doat 
They  were  thus  long  upon  this  short  jooncy  fcr 
many  reasons : 

1.  Because  they  were  obliged  to  enploT  the 
best  part  of  two  days  in  hunting  for  their  food, 
in  which  time  five  of  them,  swiaining  over  the 
river  to  shoot  at  some  black  cattle,  eitremeiy 
fatigued  themselves  in  pursuing  thm,  hot  did, 
however,  shoot  t¥t  cows  and  bulls;  hot  theolt 
was  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was  more  paim  to 
drag  the  fiesh  along  to  the  river's  aide  tbaa  it 
was  worth  to  have  it,  only  that  they  were  indeed 
hunger-starved  and  must  have  it. 

2.  They  found  siill  some  little  quantity  of  |roM 
in  the  water ;  that  is  to  say,  befew  the  hh 
where  the  water,  alter,  by  falling  with  such  ibfce 
it  had  made  a  pit  or  hole  of  a  vast  depth,  as  is 
usual  at  a  miU-tail,  had  thrown  up  a  shml  afain 
at  perhaps  a  mile  distance ;  there  they  took  op 
some  gold  whenever  the  water  was  low  eooo^b 
to  come  to  the  shoal. 

&  The  weight  of  their  baggage  made  them 
travel  heavy,  and  seldom  above  five  or  sii  auW 
a  day. 

Being  now  come  to  the  open  river,  they  thooglit 
of  building  more  floats,  but  they  were  dis- 
couraged fkom  this  conaidemtioo  ;  that  they  did 
not  know  but  in  a  few  days*  naarcb,  there  niffat 
be  more  waterfalls,  and  then  all  their  labour 
would  be  lost;  ao  they  took  up  their  teat  aad 
began  to  travel  again. 

But  here,  as  they  kept  the  river  dom  on  board. 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  they  were  at  a  full  atop,  by 
the  coming  in  of  another  river  from  the  S.W. 
which,  when  it  joined  the  river  they  went  aloag 
by,  wai  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broed,  and  hov 
to  get  over  it  they  knew  not  They  leat  two 
men  up  the  additional  river  some  length,  and  be 
brought  word  that  it  was,  indeed,  aarrowifby 
much,  but  nowhere  fordaUe,  but  deep  and  rapii 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  two  more  ainbie 
fellows  down  the  coast  of  the  great  river,  to  m 
if  there  were  no  more  waterialls,  who  braQ|bt 
them  word,  there  were  none  for  sixty  milei 

While  they  lay  here,  at  the  point  of  the  isilu. 
expectfaig  the  re^m  of  their  scouts,  tbey  nsed  , 
what  diltgence  they  could  in  getting  proviaioBs: 
and  among  the  rest,  they  killed  three  cows  sod  a 
boll  on  the  other  side  of  the  biggest  river;  but  | 
not  knowing  bow  to  bring  them  over,  they  oeo- 
clttded  to  go  over,  as  many  as  conM  swim,  whicb 
was  the  better  half  of  them,  and  sit  dom  by  it.  ^ 
and  most  and  bofl  upoa  the  spot,  as  nmeb  »  ^ 


they  could  eat,  and  then  bring  over  as  much  ai 
they  conld  for  their  fenonrs. 

They  sot  boughs  of  trees,  and  bound  them  to- 
gether, then  wrapped  the  meat  in  the  hides,  and 
laid  it  on  the  wokdo,  and  made  a  handred  little  I 
contrivances  to  get  it  over ;  so  that  on  one  side 
or  other,  they  got  all  the  meat  eaten  or  brought 
over.  What  they  got  on  their  own  side  the  river 
thev  made  better  shift  with. 

On  the  return  of  their  scouts,  they  fonnd  there 
was  no  remedy  hot  to  build  some  new  vessels  of 
one  kind  or  another,  to  take  in  their  baggage  and 
provision,  which  they  did,  after  the  manner  of 
their  first  floats,  for  they  found  no  trees  big  enough 
to  make  canoes.    When,  therefore,  they  had  made  j 
one  great  float,  they  resolved  to  make  two  small 
boats,  like  yanis  or  skiffs,  with  which  they  might  tow 
their  laige  float  or  barge ;  and  as  this  they  might 
do  with  small  stuff,  so  they  fonnd  means  to  line 
them  within  and  without  with  the  bulPs  hides, 
and  that,  so  dexterously  joined,  and  lapped  or 
rolled  one  over  another,  that  no  water  came 
through,  or  but  ver>'  little. 

With  these  two  boats  they  ferried  over  the 
small  riven  with  ease,  each  boat  carrying  six 
men,  besides  two  to  row ;  and  when  they  were 
over  the  small  rivers,  the  two  boats  served  to  tow 
their  great  punt  or  barge  close  by  the  shore. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  fbr  tow-lines  to 
draw  the  boats  by,  and  thnt  they  supplied  by 
twisting  a  strong  tough  kind  of  flog  or  rush, 
which  they  found  in  the  river,  of  which,  with 
great  appKcation,  they  made  a  kind  of  rope-yam, 
and  then  twisting  it  again,  made  it  very  strong. 

This  was  the  voiture  with  which  they  carried 
themselves  down  quite  to  the  sea;  and  one  of 
these  boats  it  was,  that  we  spied,  at  above, 
coming  to  ns  in  the  bav. 

They  had  yet  above  mnr  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea,  nor  could  they  at  any  time  tell  or 
guess  how  far  off  it  might  be.  They  went  on 
more  or  lew  every  day,  but  it  was  but  slowly,  and 
not  without  great  labour,  both  of  rowing  and 
towing.  Their  provisions  also  cost  them  much 
labour,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  that 
they  were  obliged,  drst  to  hunt  and  kill  it,  and 
then  to  bring  it  to  the  camp,  which  was  always 
dose  to  the  river's  side. 

After  they  had  travelled  thus  some  time,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river,  behold  they  came 
to  a  place,  where  of  a  sudden  they  conld  see  no 
ferther  bank  of  the  river,  but  it  looked  all  water 
like  the  sea ;  they  could  not  imagine  what  it  must 
be  so  the  next  day  they  rowed  towards  it  with  one 
of  their  little  boats,  when  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  the  nortiiem  branch  of  the  river 
which  they  had  seen  go  off  before  they  came  at 
the  waterndls,  which  river  being  now  increased 
with  many  other  great  waters,  was  now  so  great 
that  the  mouth  of  it  might  be  said  to  be  four  or 
five  miles  over,  and  rather  reoeived  this  river 
which  they  were  on  into  it  than  ran  into  this ; 
but  after  this  it  contracted  itself  again,  though 
still  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  over. 
They  were  not  glad  of  this  conjunction  of  the 
waters  at  all,  because  the  great  water  being  thus 
joined,  they  found  the  stream  or  current  more 
violent,  and  the  water  upon  the  least  stirring  of 
the  wind  much  more  turbulent  than  It  was  bcrore ; 
and  as  their  great  float  drew  but  little  water,  and  I 


swam  flat  upon  the  surface,  she  was  ready  to 
founder  upon  every  occasion.  This  obliged  them 
almost  every  night  to  seek  for  some  little  cove  or 
creek  to  run  her  into,  as  into  a  harbour  to  pre- 
serve  her ;  for  if  the  wind  blew  off  shore,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  from  driving  off;  if 
it  blew  off  from  the  river,  though  it  were  other* 
wise  Httle  wind  enough,  yet  it  made  a  rippling  or 
chopping  of  the  waters  that  they  had  much  di£. 
ficulty  to  keep  it  from  filling  her. 

All  the  country  on  the  side  of  this  river  was 
a  little  higher  ground  than  ordinaiy,  which 
was  its  security  from  lan<kfloods,  and  their  se- 
curity too;  for  sometimes  the  river  was  seen  to 
rise,  and  that  so  as  to  overflow  a  great  extent  of 
land  on  the  other  side.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  other 
side  might  be  esteemed  the  most  fruitfkil,  and, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  better  land,  if  it  had  but 
naif  of  the  art  andindnstrv  of  an  European  nation 
to  assist  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  keep- 
ing the  water  in  its  bounds,  banking  and  fencing 
the  meadows  from  the  inundations  and  freshes 
which  wero  frequently  sent  down  from  the  Andesy 
and  from  the  country  a4joining. 

But  as  it  now  was,  those  lower  lands  lay  great 
part  of  the  year  under  water,  whether  it  was  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  the  soil,  that  no  judgment 
can  be  made  of  till  some  people  come  to  settle 
there,  to  whom  it  shall  be  worth  while  to  make 
experiments  of  that  kind. 

This  part  of  the  country  they  wero  now  in  re- 
sembled, as  they  hinted,  the  county  of  Dorset- 
shire  and  the  downs  about  Salisbury,  only  not 
lying  so  high  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  soil  being  a  good  fhiitful  dark  mould,  not  a 
chalky  solid  rock  as  in  the  county  about  Sa- 
lisbury, &C. 

Here  they  found  a  greater  i^uantlty  of  deer  than 
they  had  seen  in  all  their  journey,  which  they 
often  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  for  their  supply 
of  food,  the  creatures  not  being  so  shy  and  wild 
as  they  had  found  farther  within  the  country. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  and  it  is  very  obaervaole, 
that  in  all  this  journey  I  do  not  leam,  that 
they  saw  either  wolf  or  fox,  bear  or  Ijoo,  or 
indeed  any  other  ravenous  creature,  which  Uiay 
had  the  least  reason  to  be  shy  or  afraid  of^  or 
which  indeed  were  frightful  to  the  deer;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  why  the  number 
of  those  creatures  is  so  great,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  greater  there  than  at  other  places. 

After  they  had  feasted  themselves  here,  as 
above,  for  some  days,  they  resolved  tobqpn  their 
new  kind  of  navigation,  and  see  what  th^  conld 
make  of  it ;  but  they  went  very  heavily  along, 
and  every  now  and  then«  as  I  have  said  above, 
the  water  was  too  rough  for  them,  and  they  wero 
fkin  to  pot  into  harbour,  and  sometimes  ue  two 
and  three  days ;  however,  thoy  pHed  their  time  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  sometimes  the  current 
setting  over  to  their  side  and  running  strong  by 
the  shore,  they  would  go  at  a  great  rate,  inso- 
much, that  one  time  they  said  they  went  above 
thirty  miles  in  a  dav,  having,  besides  the  cnrrent, 
a  little  gale  of  wind  right  a-stern 

They  reckoned  that  they  went  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  this  manner,  for  they  made  the  best 
of  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  two  hundred  miles, 
it  was  by  their  rcckonii^  that  our  five  men  who 
travelled  into  the  country  so  far,  found  them. 
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when  they  saw  the  luil  •w'JiiiidBg  ddurn  Uw 
itnaA :  which  hat,  it  seenii^  mie  of  tbcm  let 
fhli  over-board  hi  the  night. 

They  had,  I  say,  traTellod  that  tar  with  great 
difficulty,  the  river  being  to  large ;  but  ai  they 
obeervnd  it  growing  larger  and  larger,  the  farther 
they  went,  so  th^  aaid  they  did  not  doabt  but 
that  in  a  liule  more  they  ihottld  cooie  to  the  eea. 

They  ako  obeervod,  that  now  at  they  found 
the  waters  larger,  and  the  rivers  wider,  they 
killed  more  fowls  than  formeriy*  and  partiealariy 
flsore  of  the  duck«'foot  kind,  thoogh  they  oould 
not  fMteive  uy  sea-ibwis,  or  saoh  aa  they  had 
beenosedto.  lliey  saw  a  great  many  wild  swans 
and  some  geesot  as  also  dnek*  and  ouilkid,  and 
t«al ;  and  these,  I  say,  inereaoed  aa  ihey  drsw 
nearer  the  sea. 

They  could  give  very  little  acoomit  of  the  fish 
which  the  riven  produced,  though  they  some- 
times  catohed  a  fotr  in  the  smaller  river,  bat  as 
they  had  neither  Ishing  hook  or  nets,  which  waa 
the  only  omission  in  my  itting  them  ont,  they 
had  no  onportonity  to  ramish  themselves. 

They  had,  likewtee,  no  salt,  neither  was  It 
•possible  to  fbmlsh  them  with  salt,  so  they  eared 
their  meat  In  the  sun,  nnd  seasoned  it  with  that 
eweelleot  sauce  called  hunger. 

The  account  they  gave  of  discovering  our  five 
men  was  thos,  ih  short :  They  had  been  for  two 
days  pretty  successful  in  their  navigatioo,  as  i 
bate  described  it,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  and 
put  In  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  which  nsede 
them  a  good  harbour ;  the  reason  of  their  stay 
Was,  thev  had  no  victuals,  so  by  consent  they 
all  vrent  hontlng,  and  at  night,  having  shot  two 
gtttnacos  mid  a  deer,  they  eame  to  supper  to- 
gether in  their  great  tent,  and  having  fod 
heartily,  you  may  suppoee,  on  snoh  good  pro- 
visions, they  began  to  bo  merry ;  and  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  having  a  little  store  left,  though 
not  much,  they  polled  out  thdr  bottle%  and 
drank  every  one  a  dram  to  ^elr  good  voyage, 
and  to  the  merry  meeting  of  their  shipa,  andgave 
e^ei^  man  a  sop. 

Bdt  their  miriH  wttt  increased  beyeod  express* 
ittg  when  two  of  the  men  who  wore  without  the 
tent  door  cried  out  H  lightened  t  one  said  he  saw 
^  Hash,  he  was  sure,  and  the  other  saiU  he 
thought  he  s«w  it  too  s  but,  u  It  happened,  their 
bucks  were  towards  the  east,  ao  tfiat  they  did 
not  see  the  occasion. 

TMs  llghtoing  was  oertaMy  the  flrst  fiash  of 
oneofonr  fivemett1irooket%  or  the  breaking  of 
il,  and  the  start  that  were  at  the  end  of  it,  up  hi 
theafr. 

When  tlie  captain  henrd  the  men  say  it  light* 
ened,  he  jumbed  off  his  asat,  and  called  aloud  to 
them  to  ten  hh*  whieh  wty  t  but  they  foolishly 
wMA,  to  the  N.W.,  wMeh  was  the  way  their 
foies  w%re  when  they  aaw  It ;  but  the  word  waa 
no  sooner  spoken  but  the  two  follows  foil  a  hol^. 
lowing  and  roaring,  at  tf  they  wore  dfottucted, 
ind  said  they  saw  a  rocket  rise  up  hi  the  air  to 
the  eastward  I 

So  nimble  were  the  men  at  this  word  that 
they  were  all  out  of  the  tent  in  a  moment,  and 
icaw  the  last  bounce  or  flash  of  the  roeket  wtth 
the  stars,  whidi,  spreading  themselves  in  the  air, 
Ihone  with  the  usual  bright  light  that  It  is  known 
those  things  give. 


This  made  them  all  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  u  If 
they  imagined  their  fellows,  who  were  yet  misf 
Bsiles  from  them*  should  hear  thsm;  but  tbe 
captain  and  officers,  who  knew  what  they  ueic 
to  do  on  this  occasion,  ran  to  their  baggage,  ud 
took  out  their  own  rockets  and  other  mstrriiii. 
and  prepared  to  answer  the  signal. 

They  were  on  a  low  ground,  but  at  less  thssa 
mile's  distance  the  land  went  ascen^Jiny  to  s 
round  crown  or  knowl,  pretty  high.  Away  they 
ran  thither,  and  set  up  a  frame  in  aaiastaot; 
but,  as  tbsy  wore  making  these  pr^wrstkii^ 
behold,  to  oonfiim  their  news,  they  saw  a  third 
rooket  lim  up  hi  the  air.  In  the  same  place  m 
before. 

It  waa  near  an  hour  from  the  flitt  ihih,  u 
they  called  it,  before  they  oould  get  oil  thimi 
ready;  bat  then  they  fired  two  rodLett  fron the 
a4ioiniog  hill,  soon  after  one  another,  and  sJker 
that,  at  about  ten  minutes'  distanoe  of  tiios,  i 
third,  which  was  just  as  by  agreement,  sod  mu 
periectly  nodersiood,  the  rooketa  pcrfbraiBK 
very  wdl. 

Upon  this,  th^  saw  another  single  rocket  liR 
up,  whioh  was  to  let  them  know  that  thsirfonssr 
was  seen  and  understood. 

This  was,  you  will  condudi^  a  very  joyfbl 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  went  all  hsaiU 
to  work  at  the  boots,  getting  <>Q^  ^  ^  ^"^ 
early,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way;  howeTcr. 
with  all  they  could  do»  ttiey  could  not  go  abovt 
twelve  miles  that  day,  for  the  current,  settog 
over  to  the  other  shorn,  hod  left  then^  ood  is 
some  placet  they  would  have  rather  an  eddy 
stream  agahist  them,  and  this  dtsooursgcd  tbcm 
alittlei  but  depending  that  they  wers  acartbsir 
pert,  and  that  their  friends  were  not  far  oC  tbcy 
were  very  cheerfoL  At  night  they  looked  ooi 
again  for  rocfceta,  which  foiled  nottornoics  their 
hearts  again,  and  with  this  addition,  tbst  itsp- 
peared  th^  frienda  were  not  above  four  or  fift 
miles  off.  Tbey  answered  the  rockets  poocts- 
ally,  and  proceeding  early  the  next  day,  tney  met 
in  tlie  mornings  joyfully  enough,  as  bss  bscs 
said. 

We  were  oveijoyed  at  meeting,  you  nay  be 
sore;  bet  to  see  the  pitiiiil  boa^  orperisgu, 
they  came  on  board  in,  a  Uttlo  surprised  u,  fcr 
indeed  it  waa  a  wonder  they  ohould  be  sUsto 
make  it  awim  under  them,  espedatfy  whsa  tkc; 
came  out  into  the  onea  aea. 

As  soon  aa  we  bad  the  boat  en  board,  m 
haaled  it  up  into  the  ship  for  a  rdfo,  aadtskisf 
two  of  the  men  with  us,  we  nsaaaed  oet  sllsv 
ships*  boata  to  go  and  foieh  the  ree^  for  they  011% 
aa  these  men  toM  us,  about  seventeen  niiltf  sp 
the  river  still,  and  could  not  oome  eny  foHkw* 
their  boats  beii«  not  able  to  bring  theaislo8|. 
and  the  rivev  growing  very  breed  eaddaogtrom. 
Ihe  eMeet  of  my  midshipmen  mm  hi  tkbint 
boat,  bet  the  osytahi  and  the  ether  sts|«A  «llk 
the  men,  who  were  very  unruly,  and  ever  sai 
anon  quatoeUing  and  wrangling  about  their 
wealth,  whiohi  indeed,  was  veiy  ososidsrsbtos 
but  they  wers  above  twice  ak  for  up  ths  livsr  ai 
the  men  toM  us,  having  halted  efter  the  bsat 
left  them. 

When  oar  boata  came  to  them,  and  took  thee 

in.  I  ordered  they  should  be  set  en  shares  sad 
their  tents  put  up  on  the  shote,  until  I  hsdiH' 
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tied  matters  a  little  with  them,  having  had  an 
account  how  mutinous  and  fractious  they  had 
been ;  sod  I  made  them  all  stay  there  until  I  had 
fully  adjusted  everything  vnth  them  about  their 
treasure,  which,  indeed,  was  so  much  that  they 
scarce  knew  how  to  govern  themselves  under  the 
thought  of  it. 

Here  I  proposed  conditions  to  them  at  first ; 
that  all  the  gold  should  be  shared  before  they 
went  on  board,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on 
board  the  ship,  as  goods  for  every  man's  single 
account ;  that  I  would  g^ve  them  bills  of  lading 
for  it;  and  I  offered  to  swear  to  them  to  deliver 
it  into  every  man's  possession,  separately,  at  the 
first  port  we  should  come  to  anchor  at  in  Eog- 
land  or  France ;  and  that,  at  that  said  port,  they 
should  every  man  have  the  one  hundred  poun<u 
I  had  promised  them,  as  above,  for  the  under- 
taking  this  journey,  delivered  to  them  in  money, 
that  is  to  say,  in  gold  dust ;  and  that  they  alone 
should  have  full  liberty  to  go  on  shore  with  it, 
and  go  whither  they  wouIcC  no  man  whatever 
but  themselves,  being  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
shore  in  the  same  place,  distress  excepted.  This 
they  insisted  on,  because  they  had  done  some 
things,  which,  if  I  would,  I  might  have  pursued 
some  of  them  for,  perhaps  to  the  gallows ;  but 
that  I  promised  to  forgive  them,  and  to  enquire 
no  more  after  it. 

In  a  word,  there  had  been  a  scuflBe  among  them, 
in  which  one  of  their  canoes  was  overset,  as  was 
said,  and  one  of  their  number  drowned,  at  the 
same  time  when  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
gold;  and  some  were  thought  to  have  done  it 
maliciously  too. 

However  as  I  had  no  occasion  to  trouble  them 
on  that  score,  not  being  upon  the  spot  when  ft 
was  done ;  so  having  made  this  capitulation  with 
them  I  performed  it  punctuallv,  and  set  them  all  on 
shore,  with  their  wealth,  in  the  river  of  Garonne, 
in  France :  their  gold,  their  one  hundred  pounds 
reward  for  their  journey,  their  wages,  and  their 
share  of  pearl,  and  other  advantages,  made  them 
very  rich,  for  their  carg^  when  cast  up  on  shore 
might  perhaps  amount  to  about  four  hundred 
pounds  a  man.  How  they  disposed  of  themselves 
or  their  money  I  never  gave  myself  the  trouble 


to  enquire,  and  if  I  had  it  is  none  of  my  business 
to  give  an  account  of  it  here. 

We  dismissed  also  near  fourscore  more  of  our 
men  afterwards,  in  a  little  creek,  which  was  at 
their  own  request ;  for  most  of  them  having  been 
of  the  Madagascar  men,  and  by  consequence 
pirates,  they  were  willing  to  be  easy,  and  I  was 
as  willing  to  make  them  so,  and,  therefore, 
cleared  with  as  many  of  them  as  desired  it.  But 
I  return  to  our  ship. 

Having  thus  made  a  long  capitulation  with  our 
travellers,  I  took  them  aU  on  board,  and  had 
leisure  enough  to  have  a  long  narration  from 
them  of  their  voyage,  and  from  which  account  I 
take  the  libertv  to  recommend  that  part  of 
America  as  the  best  and  most  advantageous  part 
of  the  whole  globe  for  an  English  colony,  the 
climate,  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  the  easy  com- 
munication with  the  mountains  of  Chili,  recom- 
mending it  beyond  any  place  that  I  ever  saw  or 
read  of,  as  I  shall  further  make  appear  by  itself. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  for  England,  and  setting  sail  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Camerones,  so  the  Spa- 
niards call  it,  the  16th  of  January,  in  which  we 
had  a  more  difficult  and  unpleasani  voyage  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our  way,  chiefly,  because 
being  a  rich  ship,  and  not  knowing  how  affairs 
stood  in  Europe,  I  kept  to  the  northward,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  steering  thence  to 
the  coast  of  Galitia,  where  we  touched  as  above. 
After  which  we  went  through  the  channel,  and 
arrived  safe  in  Dunkirk-road  the  12th  of  April ; 
and  from  thence  gave  private  notice  of  our  good 
fortune  to  our '  merchants  and  owners ;  two  of 
whom  came  over  to  ua  and  received  at  our  hands 
such  a  treasure  as  gave  them  reason  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  their  adventure.  But,  to  my 
grief,  my  particular  friend,  the  merchant,  who  put 
us  upon  all  the  curiosity  and  all  the  discovery 
you  nave  heard  of,  was  dead  before  our  return  ; 
which  if  it  had  not  happened,  this  new  scheme  of 
a  trade  round  the  world  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
made  public  till  it  had  been  put  In  practice,  by  a 
set  of  merchants  designed  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
from  the  new  Austrian  Netherlands. 
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EPISTLE     DEDICATORY 


TO  THE  LAjyiBS  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  GBEAT 
BRITAIN 

I  AM  not  tmacquBUited  that*  ever  eince  this  book  was  first  promised  by  way 
of  advertisement  to  the  world,  it  was  greedily  coveted  by  a  great  many 
persons  of  aity  tempem,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  been  condemned  by 
thoee  of  a  more  lormal  olass^  who  thought  it  was  calculated  partly  to  introduce 
a  great  many  new  and  diverting  curiosities  in  the  way  of  superstition^  and 
partly  to  divilge  the  secret  intrigues  and  amours  of  one  part  of  the  sex,  to 
give  the  Other  part  room  to  make  favourite  scandal  the  subject  of  their 
disoouiMi  aDd  so  to  make  one-half  of  the  &ir  species  very  merry  over  the 
blushes  and  the  mortifications  of  the  other  half.  But  when  they  come  to  read 
the  following  sheets,  they  will  find  their  expectations  disappomted  (but  1  hope 
I  may  say  too),  very  agreeably  disappointed.  They  will  find  a  much  more 
elegant  entertainment  than  they  expected.  Instead  of  making  them  a  bill  of 
fiure  out  of  patchwork  romances  of  polluting  scandal,  the  good  old  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  adventun«r«f  my  life  has  made  it  his  business  to  treat  them 
with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  passages  which  always  terminate  in  morals 
that  tend  to  the  edification  of  all  readers,  of  whatsoever  sex,  age,  or  profession. 
Instead  of  sedueing  young,  innocent^  unwary  minds,  into  the  vicious  delight 
which  is  too  ofteik  taken  in  reading  the  gay  and  bewitching  chimeras  of  the 
caballisli,  and  in  perusing  the  enticing  &bles  of  new-invented  tricks  of 
superstition,  my  ancient  firiendi  the  writer,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  these 
sopentatioBS,  and  shows  them  how  they  may  be  satbfied  in  their  several 
onrifsiitissi  by  having  recourse  to  time,  who  by  the  talent  of  the  second-sight 
(whieh  h6  so  beaatifttUy  represenU,  how  nature  is  so  kind  frequently  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  men  bom  in  the  same  climate  with  myself)  can  tell  you 
those  things  naturally,  which,  when  yon  try  to  learn  yourselves,  you  either 
ran  the  haiUd  of  befa^  in^posed  upon  in  your  pockets  J>y  cheats,  gypsies,  and 
ooBUBOn  fbrtntts-tellsn^  or  else  of  being  imposed  upon  in  a  still  worse  way,  in 
your  most  lasting  wel&M,  by  having  recourse  to  conjurers  or  enchanters  that 
deal  in  Unck  arts,  and  intolve  all  their  consulters  in  one  general  partnership 
of  their  execrable  guilt  $  or  lastly,  of  imposing  worst  ef  all  on  your  own  selves. 
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by  getting  into  ui  itch  of  practising  and  trying  the  littk  tricks  of  female 
superstition,  which  are  often  more  offioionsly  handed  down  bj  the  tradition  of 
credulous  nurses  and  old  women,  from  one  generation  to  anotheri  than  thefim 
principles  of  Christian  doctrine^  which  it  is  their  duty  to  instil  early  into  little 
children.  But  I  hope  when  this  book  comes  to  be  pretty  generally  read 
among  you  ladies  (as  by  your  generous  and  numerous  subscriptions  I  haTe 
good  reason  to  expect),  that  it  will  afford  a  perfect  remedy  and  a  thorough 
cure  to  that  distemper,  which  first  took  its  rise  from  too  great  a  growth  of 
curiosity,  and  too  large  a  stock  of  credulity,  nursed  prejudicially  up  with  yoa 
in  your  more  tender  and  infant  years* 

Whatever  young  maid  hereafter  has  an  innocent  but  longing  desire  to 
know  who  shall  be  her  husband,  and  what  time  she  shall  be  married,  will,  I  hope, 
when  she  has  read  in  the  following  sheets  of  a  man  that  can  set  her  right  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  points,  purely  by  possessing  the  gift  of  the  second- 
sight,  sooner  have  recourse  innocently  to  such  a  man  than  use  unlawful  means 
to  acquire  it,  such  as  running  to  conjurers  to  hare  his  figure  shown  in  UrnT 
enchanted  glassefi,  or  using  any  of  those  traditionary  superstitions  by  which 
they  may  dream  of  their  husbands,  or  cause  risionary  shapes  of  them  to  appear 
on  such  and  such  festival  nights  of  the  year ;  all  which  practices  are  not  ordi- 
narily wicked  and  impious,  but  downright  diiabolical.  I  hope  that  the  next 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  which  is  8t  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  I  shall  not  see  the 
several  pasture  fields  adjacent  toHhis  metropolis,  especially  that  behind  Mon- 
tague House,  thronged,  as  they  were  the  last  year,  with  well-dressed  young 
ladies,  crawling  busily  up  and  down  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel 
of  weedera,  when  all  the  business  is  to  hunt  superstitiously  after  a  coal  under 
the  root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  that  they  may 
dream  who  shall  be  their  husbands.  In  order  to  shame  them  out  of  this  eilly 
but  guilty  practice,  I  do  intend  to  have  some  spies  out  on  that  day,  that  shall 
discover  who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  been  about;  and  I  here  give  notice 
to  the  public  that  this  ill-acted  comedy  (if  it  be  acted  at  all  this  year)  most 
begin,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  superatition,  on  that  day  predsely  st  tk 
hour  of  twelve.  And  so  much  for  the  pretty  weedera :  bat  as  yoi  (ladies) 
have  had  several  mapcal  traditions  delivered  to  you,  whieh^  if  you  pat  in 
exercise  and  practice,  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  your  honour  and  your 
virtue,  let  me  interpose  my  counseb,  whidi  will  conduct  you  inooeuoasly  to 
the  same  end  which  some  ladies  have  laboured  to  arrive  at  by  these  knpiedes. 
Give  me  leave  first  to  tell  you  that  though  what  you  aim  at  may  be  arrived  to 
by  these  means,  yet  these  means  make  that  a  miserable  fortune  which  would 
have  been  a  good  one;  because,  in  order  to  know  human  thnngs  hefoirdiaady 
you  use  praternatural  mediums,  which  destroy  the  goodness  of  the  conraes 
which  nature  herself  was  taking  for  you,  and  annexes  to  them  diflboKcd  influ- 
ences, which  commonly  carries  along  with  them  fatalities  in  this  worid  aswdl 
as  the  next.  You  will  therafore  give  me  your  pardon  likewise,  ladiea,  if  I 
relate  some  other  of  these  practices,  which  bara  rahtioD,  of  itself,  after  what  I 
have  said  befora,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  explode  them. 
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Another  of  the  nnnes'  prescriptions  is  this.  Upon  a  St  Agnes's  Night,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January,  take  a  row  of  pins  and  poll  ont  every  one,  one 
aAer  another,  saying  a  Pater  Noster,  or  Onr  Father,  stiddng  a  pin  in  yonr 
sleeve,  and  yon  will  dream  of  her  yon  shall  many.  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  of 
bis  masques,  makes  some  mention  of  this — 

'*  And  on  sweet  St  Agnes*  night 
Fletse  yoa  with  the  promiied  sight. 
Seme  of  hnsbendi,  ioiM  of  lovers* 
Which  an  empty  dream  disooTers." 

Now  what  can  be  more  infinitely  profane  than  to  nse  the  prayer  of  onr  Lord 
institnted  in  such  a  way  ? 

There  is  another  prescription,  which  is  as  follows :  You  must  lie  in  another 
county,  and  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right-legged  stocking  (let  the  other 
garter  and  stocking  alone),  and  as  you  rehearse  these  following  verses,  at 
every  comma  knit  a  knot. 

«  TUsknot  I  Imit, 
To  know  the  thfay  I  know  dot  yet, 
That  I  may  see 

The  man  that  shall  my  husband  be : 
How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 
And  what  he  doesaU  days  and  years,** 

Accordingly,  in  your  dream  you  will  see  him :  if  a  musician,  with  a  lute  or 
other  instrument ;  if  a  scholar,  with  a  book,  &c.  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  ladies, 
what  a  ridiculous  prescription  is  this  ?  But  yet,  as  slight  a  thing  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  of  great  importance  if  it  be  brought  about,  because  then  it  must  be 
construed  to  be  done  by  preternatural  means,  and  then  those  words  are  nothing 
less  than  an  application  to  the  devil. 

Mr  Aubrey,  of  the  Royal  Society,  says  a  gentlewoman  that  he  knew 
confessed,  in  his  hearing,  that  she  used  this  method,  and  dreamed  of  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  had  never  seen.  About  two  or  three  years  after,  as  she  was 
one  Sunday  at  church,  up  pops  a  young  Oxonian  in  the  pulpit :  she  cries  out 
presently  to  her  sister,  ^<  This  is  the  very  face  of  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream.*' 
Sir  William  Somes's  lady  did  the  like. 

Another  way  is  to  charm  the  moon  thus  (as  the  old  nurses  give  out),  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  New  Yearns  Day  (some  say  any  other 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  stand  over  the  spars  of  a 
gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon  (here  remark  that  in  Yorkshire  they  kneel 
on  a  ground-iast  stone),  and  say,— 

«<  All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  to  thee ; 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  hnshand  shall  be.** 
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You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed.    The  afbresaid  Mr  Aubrey  knew  two 
gentlewomen  that  didthu  when  they  were  young  maids,  and  they  had  dreafflB 

of  dioee  that  married  them. 

Bnt  a  great  many  of  the  wittiest  part  of  your  sex  laugh  at  these  comm<m 
superstitions ;  but  then  they  are  apt  to  ran  into  worse.  They  give  themsdrtt 
up  to  the  reading  of  the  cabalistical  systems  of  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and  man- 
drakes,  which  are  very  wicked  and  delusive  imagiuations. 

I  would  not  have  you  imiginOf  Udies,  thftt  I  impute  these  things  as  infirm- 
ities and  frailties  peculiar  to  your  sex.  Ko|  me»»  and  great  men  too,  and 
scholars,  and  even  statesmen  and  princes  themselves,  have  been  tainted  with 
superstitions ;  and  wb^re  tbey  iiifi»ot  the  mindf  of  toph  gntat  panonagw,  they 
make  the  deeper  impression,  according  to  the  stronger  and  teore  manly  ideas 
they  have  of  them.  Their  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the  tut^Uact  only  sub- 
jects them  to  greater  weaknesses*  Sueb  was  even  tbr  gre^it  Pi^raceUas  ti^ 
wonder  and  miracle  of  learning  in  the  age  wherein  b^  lived ;  and  such  were  all 
his  foUowers,  scholars,  statesmen,  divines,  and  princest  thf|t  are  taliioiiapiftts. 

These  talismans  that  Paracelsus  pretends  to  owe  to  tha  excogitation  and 
invention  of  honest  art,  seem  to  me  to  ba  of  a  very  diabolical  nature,  and  to 
owe  their  rise  to  being  dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  heathen  gods.  Thus  the 
cabalists,  pretending  to  a  vast  penetration  into  arts  and  sciences  (though  all 
their  thoughts  are  chimeras  and  extravagancies,  unless  they  be  helped  by  pre- 
ternatural means),  say  they  hi^ve  foupd  out  the  MVRral  methods  appropriated 
to  the  several  planets.  They  have  appropriated  gold  to  the  sun  on  the  Snnday, 
silver  to  the  moon  on  the  Mondayi  iroa  t»  ICurs  e4i  the  Tuesdl^yf  quickaiiver 
to  Mercury  on  the  WedoMiay,  tip  to  Jupit^  on  the  Thuraday i  oppper  er  bratt 
to  Venus  on  the  Friday,  and  l«ad  to  Saturv  on  the  Saturday,  The  methodi 
they  take  in  forming  these  ialisnuuis  are  too  long  to  dwell  upon  here}  bot  the 
properties  which  they  pretend  belong  t^  them  are*  that  the  finst  taUsnan  or 
seal  of  the  sun  will  make  a  man  beloved  by  all  prinoea  fuid  poleatates,  ssd 
cause  him  to  abound  with  all  the  riches  bis  he^t  can  wisb«  Theaeeond 
preserves  travellers  from  dai^er,  and  is  favourable  to  merchants,  trfuieameBf 
and  workmen.  The  third  caries  destruction  to  any  pliMse  where  it  is  pat; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  great  minister  of  state  orderal  one  of  these  to  be 
carried  into  England  in  the  times  of  the  revolution  of  the  government  caused 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  fourth,  they  pretend,  oure^  fevefa  and  other  dis- 
eases ;  and  if  it  be  put  under  the  bolster,  it  makes  the  proprietor  have  trae 
dreams,  in  which  he  sees  all  he  desires  to  know.  The  fifth,  according  to  them, 
renders  a  man  lucky  and  fortunate  in  all  his  businesses  and  undertakings;  '< 
dissipates  melancholy,  drives  away  all  importunate  cares,  apd  banishes  ]NUUC 
fears  from  the  mind.  The  sixth,  by  being  put  into  the  li<juor  which  iPJ  <^ 
drinks,  reconciles  mortal  enemies,  and  makes  them  intimate  friends;  it  gaiof 
the  love  of  all  women,  and  renders  the  proprietor  very  dexterous  in  the  art  of  | 
music.  The  seventh  makes  women  be  e«tsily  brought  to  bed  without  pain; 
and  if  a  horseman  carries  it  in  his  left  boot,  himself  and  his  horse  become 
invulnerable. 
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This  Paracelsus  and  his  learned  follower  say  is  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars ;  but  I  cannot  help  arguing  these  acts  of  diabolical  impiety.  But  as 
these  arts  are  rarely  known  among  the  middling  part  of  mankind,  I  shall 
neither  open  their  mysteries  nor  inveigh  against  them  any  further. 

The  persons  who  are  most  to  be  avoided  are  your  ordinary  fortune-telling 
women  and  men  about  this  town,  whose  houses  ought  to  be  avoided  as  a  plague 
or  a  pestilence,  either  because  they  are  cheats  and  impostors,  or  because  they 
deal  with  black  arts,  none  of  them  that  I  know  having  any  pretensions  to  the 
gift  of  a  second-sight.  Among  many,  a  few  of  the  most  notorious  that  I  can 
call  to  mind  now,  are  as  follow. 

The  first  and  chiefest  of  these  mischievous  fortune-tellers  is  a  woman  that 
does  not  live  &r  from  the  Old  Bailey.  And  truly  the  justice  hall  in  that  place 
is  the  properest  place  for  her  to  appear  at,  where,  if  she  was  tried  for  pretend- 
ing to  give  charms  written  upon  paper  with  odd  scrawls,  which  she  calls 
figures,  she  would  be  probably  convicted,  and  very  justly  condemned,  and 
doomed  to  have  her  last  journey  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Newgate,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  other  is  a  fellow  that  lives  in  Moorfields,  in  which 
place,  those  who  go  to  consult  him  ought  to  live  all  their  life-times  at  the 
famous  palaces  of  the  senseless  men.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  famous  Dr 
Trotter,  whose  widow  he  married;  and  from  being  a  tailor,  and  patching  men's 
garments,  be  now  cats  flourishes  with  his  shears  upon  parchment,  considers 
the  heavens  as  a  garment,  and  from  the  spangles  thereupon  he  calculates  na- 
tivitiesy  and  sets  up  for  a  very  profound  astrologer.  The  third  is  an  ignorant 
fellow  that  kaws  out  strange  predictions  in  Crow  alley,  of  whose  croaking 
noise  I  shall  here  take  no  notice,  he  having  been  sufficiently  mauled  in  the 
most  ingenious  Spectators.  These,  and  such  counterfeits  as  these,  I  would 
desire  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  avoid.  The  only  two  really  learned  men 
that  I  ever  knew  in  the  art  of  astrology  were  my  good  friends,  Dr  Williams 
and  Mr  Gadbury ;  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  this  esteem  to  their 
manes,  let  the  world  judge  of  them  what  it  will.  I  will  here  say  no  more,  nor 
hinder  you  any  longer,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  from  the  diversion  which  my 
good  old  friend,  who  is  now  departed  this  life,  has  prepared  for  you  in  his  book, 
which  a  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  revised^  and  only  subscribe 
myself, 

Yours,  &c., 

Duncan  Campbell. 


VERSES    TO    Mr    CAMPBELL 


ON   THE   HI6T0BY   OF 


HIS    LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES, 


I  COURT  no  muse  amid  the  tuneful  throng, 
Thy  genius,  Campbell,  shall  inspire  my  song ; 
The  gentle  summons  every  thought  obeys, 
Wakens  my  soul,  and  turns  it  all  to  lays. 
Among  the  thousand  wonders  thou  hast  shown, 
I,  in  a  moment,  am  a  poet  grown ; 
The  rising  images  each  other  meet. 
Fall  into  verse,  and  dance  away  with  feet. 
Now  with  thy  Cupid  and  thy  lumb  I  rove 
Through  ev'ry  blooming  mead  and  fragrant  grove. 
A  thousand  things  I  can  myself  divine. 
My  little  genii,  whisper  them  to  mine ; 


Beyond  the  grave  I  see  thy  deatUeis  £une, 
The  fair  and  young  all  singing  Campbell's  nam; 
And  Love  himself,  for  love  and  thou  are  friends, 
He  joins  the  chorus,  and  his  dart  defends. 
Mliat  noisy  talker  can  thy  magic  boast? 
Let  those  dull  wretches  try  who  scorn  thee  most 
O  sacred  silepce !  let  me  ever  dwell 
With  the  sweet  muses  in  thy  lonely  cell ; 
Or,  else  bind  up  in  thy  eternal  estuioj 
Scandal,  and  worse,  and  all  that  talk  te  vain. 

M.  Fovu. 


TO     Mrs    FOWKE; 

OCCA8IONBO    BY   THB    FOEKGOIN6    VERSSa 


SwBBT  nightingale !  whose  artful  numbers  show 
Expressive  eloquence  to  silent  woe. 
Sing  on,  and  in  thy  sex's  power  presume, 
By  praising  Campbell,  to  strike  nation's  dumb. 
Whene'er  you  sii^^,  sUent  as  he  theyll  stand. 
Speak  by  their  eyes,  grow  eloouent  by  hand ; 
Tongues  are  confusion,  but  as  learnt  by  you. 
All  but  Pythagoras's  doctrine's  true. 


I' 


Campbell  and  he  taaght  silence— had  he  hesrd 
How  much  thy  lays  to  silence  were  preferred. 
He  had  reomted  from  thy  poweiful  song. 
And  justly  wished  each  organ  bad  a  toQgue. 
But  could  he  see  what  you,  in  every  line. 
Prophetic  tell  of  Campbell't  aigfat  divine; 
Like  CsBsar's  sona,  his  loosened  nerves  must  bmk. 
And  ask  the  cause,  or  make  his  Campbell  ^ipcsk. 


TO    Mr    CAMPBELL. 


Milton's  immortal  wish  *  you  sure  must  feel. 
To  point  those  iates  which  you  to  all  reveal ; 
If  second  sight  so  much  alarms  mankind. 
What  transports  must  it  give  to  know  thy  mind ! 
Thy  book  is  not  the  shadow  of  thy  worth. 
Like  distant  liglits,  which  set  some  picture  forth. 


But  if  the  artist's  skill  we  nearer  trace. 
And  strictly  view  each  feature  of  the  Uet : 
We  find  the  charms  that  animates  the  vbol<*, 
And  leave  the  body  to  adore  the  souL 
Milton's  immortal  wish  you  sure  must  feel, 
To  point  more  fates,  wlich  yon  to  all  revesL 

J.  PHoas. 


THE    PARALLEL- 
TO  Mr  CAMPBELL. 


As  Denham  sings,  mysterious  'twas  the  same. 
Should  be  the  prophet's  ond  the  poet's  name ;  * 
But  while  the  sons  of  genius  join  to  praise. 
What  thine  presaging  dictates  to  their  lays ; 
The  things  they  fewi>etly  sing,  and  you  fore- 
shew, 
Open  the  Sampson  riddle  to  our  view ; 


Strong  are  thy  prophecies,  th^  nnmbefs  ivH(, 
And  with  the  Bon  combs  of  honey  meet 
Late  or  fantastic  cabalistic  schemes. 
Of  waking  whimsies,  or  of  feverish  dreams. 
New  cobweb  threads  of  poetry  were  spon. 
In  gaudy  snares,  like  ffies,  were  witUngi  voo, 
Their  brains  entsmgled,  and  our  art  uodooe. 


"To  Me  Md  tell 


Of  thine*  ioTiiible  to  mortal  sight' 


Pabadics  Lost. 


t  Vatss.    afitm'*Vngnm<ithuaiH' 


INTRODUCTION. 


IX 


Pope  first  descended  from  a  monkish  race, 
Cheapens  the  charms  of  art  and  daubs  her  face ; 
FVom  GabaHs*  his  mushroom  fictions  rise. 
Lop  off  bis  Sylph,  and  his  Belinda  f  dies ; 
Th'  attending  insects  hover  in  the  air. 
No  longer  than  they're  present,  is  she  fair. 
Some  dart  those  eye-heams,  which  the  youth's 

beguile. 
And  some  sit  conquering  in  a  dimpling  smile ; 
Some  pinch  the  tucJier,  and  some  smooth  the 

smock. 
Some  guard  an  upper— some  a  lower  lock. 
But  if  these  truant  body-guards  escape. 
In  whip  the  gnomes,  and  strait  commit  a  rape. 
The  curling  honours  of  her  head  they  seize, 
Hairs  lest  hi  sight,  or  any  hairs  they  please ; 
But  if  to  angry  frowns  her  brow  she  bends. 
Upon  her  front  some  sullen  gnome  descends ; 
Whisks  throuflfh  the  furrows  with  its  airy  form, 
Bristles  her  eye-brows,  and  directs  the  storm. 

As  wide  from  these  are  Addisonian  themes. 
As  angels  thoughts  are  from  distempered  dreams ; 
Spenser  and  he,  to  image  nature  knew, 
Like  living  persons,  vice  and  virtue  drew ; 
At  once  instructed  and  well  pleased  we  read. 
While  in  sweet  morals  these  two  poets  laid. 
No  less  to  wisdom  than  to  wit  pretence, 
They  led  by  music,  but  they  lei  to  sense. 

But  Pope  scarce  ever  force  to  fancy  joins. 
With  dancing-master's  feet  equips  his  lines, 
Plumes  empty  fancy,  and  in  tinsel  shines. 
Or  if  by  chance  his  fancy  seems  to  lead 
Where  one  poor  moral  Mailj  shows  its  bead ; 
'Tis  like  a  Judge,  that,  reverendly  dressed. 
Peeps  through  the  pageants  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 

feast; 
By  starts  he  reasons,  and  seems  wise  by  fits. 
Such  wit's  called  wisdom,  that  has  lost  its  wits. 

Unnamed  by  me  this  witling  bard  bad  been. 
Had  not  the  writers  caused  the  reader^is  sin ; 
But  less  by  comedies  and  lewd  romances. 
Are  ruined  less  by  French  lascivious  dances. 
Than  by  such  rhymer's  masqueraded  fancies. 

From  such  the  root  of  superstition  grew, 
Whose  old  charms  fertile,  daily  branched  in  view ; 
From  such  chimeras  first  inspired,  the  fair, 
The  conj*rer*s  ring  approached,  and  Jesuit's  chair. 
Thronged  to  the  doors   whore   magic   rogues 

divined. 
And  sold  out  ignes  fatui  to  the  mind. 

Wizards  and  Jesuits  differ  but  in  name, 
Both  demon's  envoys  and  their  trade  the  same ; 
Weak  wills  they  lead,  and  vapoured  mmds  com- 
mand, 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other%  hand ; 
Like  spiritual  jugglers  at  the  cup  and  ball. 
Rising  by  foolish  maida,  that  long  to  fall 
Some  into  love  they  damn,  and  some  they  pray. 
For  green-sick  minds  are  caught  a  different  way. 
To  the  same  end,  through  several  paths  they  run, 
Priests  to  undo,  and  maids  to  be  undone. 
Some  blacker  charms,  some  whiter  spells,  cajole. 
As  some  lick  wall,  and  some  devour  a  coal. 
Here  ladies,  strong  in  vapours,  see  men's  faces 
Imprinted  in  the  conjuror's  dazzling  glasses. 
There,  when  in  spring-time,  the  too-prayingpriest 
Toasts,  and  does  something  better— to  the  best. 

*  The  "  History  of  flic  Count  da  Oabalis,'*  whmee  he 
hM  taken  the  machinery  of  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
t  Mn  Finner. 


A  spouse  is  promised  on  nest  Baptist's*  feas^ 
First  some  young  contrite  rake's  enjoined  to 

marry, 
Lest  madam's  forced  to  squeak  for't,  or  miscarry. 
In  June,  the  lass  does  to  the  fields  repair. 
Where  good  Sir  Domine  just  took  the  air. 
When,  0  strange  wonder !  near  a  plantain  root. 
She  finds  a  coal— and  so  a  spouse  to  boot ; 
She  longs  to  dream— and  to  secure  the  sport. 
That  very  day  the  youth  designed  must  court. 
He  does :  she  struck  with  fancy  and  delight. 
Bespeaks  her  fancy  strangely-^lreams  at  night. 
The  gelding  (air,  the  ravished  youth  obtains ; 
A  maid  she  passes— so  his  child's  free  gains, 
He  has  the  pleasure,  yet  is  saved  the  pains. 
Thus  when  priests  wench,  to  cure  the  growing  ev| 
Poor  St  John  Baptist  must  fore-run  the  devil. 

But  if  the  ladies  fall,  at  fall  of  leaf. 
Or  in  the  winter,  still  there's  fresh  relief; 
Let  her  lace  close  four  months,  and  if  she  can, 
St  Agnes  f  heals  the  breach  and  brings  the  man. 
Thus  a  lewd  priest  to  vapoured  virgins  cants, 
And  into  pimps  converts  his  vestal  saints. 

O !  dire  effects  of  masqued  impiety  I 
And  shall  they,  Christian  muse,  have  aids  from 

thee? 
Wilt  thou,  like  witty  heathens,  lewdly  given. 
Into  Gehenna  metamorphose  heaven  ? 
Wilt  thou  ? — O,  no ;  forbid  the  unhallow'd  song. 
Such  profanations  to  Rome's  bard  belong. 
Let  one,  who  gods  and  goddesses  adores. 
Paint  them  IUlo  rakes  and  bullies,  bawds  and 
whores? 
Our  genii,  Campbell,  shall  be  all  divine. 
Shall  high  o'er  theirs  as  much  distinguished  shine. 
As  o'er  such  priests  or  chiromancers  thine. 
Thine,  which  do  future  time's  Events  command 
To  leap  to  sight,  and  in  thy  presence  stand. 
Thine,  whose  eyes  glowing  with  a  gifted  ray, 
New  roads  of  life  o'er  wisdom's  Alps  survey. 
And  guide  benighted  travellers  to-day. 
Let  me,  for  once,  a  daring  prophet  be : 
Mark,  from  this  hour,  that  poetry  thou'lt  see, 
Date  a  new  era  from  thy  book  and  thee. 
Thy  book,  where,  through  the  stories  thou  hast 

laid. 
All  moral  wisdom's  to  the  mind  conveyed ; 
And  thus  far  prophecies  each  page,  that  all 
Must  rise  by  virtue,  or  by  vices  fall. 

Poets  shdi  blush  to  see  their  wit  outdone. 
Resume  their  reason,  and  assert  its  throne ; 
Shall  fables  still  for  virtae's  sake  commend. 
And  wit,  the  means,  shall  wisdom  make  its  end. 
VHm  hopes  to  please,  shall  strive  to  please  by 

Shall,  gaining  fame,  earn  hard  whate'er  he  gains; 
And  Denham's  morals  join  to  Den.ham's  strains. 
Here  paint  the  Thames  *'when  running  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity  ■/* 
There  show  both  kings  and  subjects  "  one  excess 
Makes  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less.''^ 
Shall  climb  and  sweat,  and  felling,  climb  up  still, 
Before  he  gains  the  height  of  Cooper's  Hill. 
In  Windsor  Forest,  if  some  trifiing  grace 
Gives,  at  first  blush,  the  whole  a  pleasing  face ; 
'Tis  wit,  'tis  true,  but  then  'tis  common  plaoe. 


*  See  the  "  Dedication  of  Mr  CampbeH's  Lift.' 
i  See  Mr  Campbell's"  Dedication.^ 


}  See  Cooper's  HiiL 
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The  landscape-writer  brenchee  out  a  wood. 
When  digging  herd  fort,  flndi  a  lilver  flood. 
Here  pointu  the  woodeocic,  qaivering  In  the  lur, 
And  there  the  bounding  itag  and  quaking  hare; 
Describes  the  pheasant's  scarlet-circled  eve. 
And  next  the  ilanghteriog  gun  that  makes  him 

die. 
From  common  epithets  that  Ikme  derivet 
By  which  his  most  uncommon  merit  livea, 
'  lis  true,  if  finest  notes  alone  could  show, 
(Tuned  justly  high,  or  regularly  low). 
That  we  should  fame  to  these  mere  vocals  give. 
Pope,  more  than  we  can  offer,  should  receive. 
For,  whea  aome  gliding  river  is  his  theme. 
His  lines  mn  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream ; 
Not  so  when  through  the  trees  fierce  Boreas  blows ; 
The  period  blustering  with  the  tempest  grows. 
But  what  foors  periods  read,  for  period's  soke  ? 
Such  chimes  improve  not  heads,  but  make  'em 

ache. 
Though  strict  in  eadenoe  on  the  nambers  nib. 
Their  ftx>thy  substance  is  whip-  syllabub ; 
With  most  seraphic  emptiness  they  roll, 
Sound  without  sense,  and  body  wlthont  soul. 

Not  such  the  bands  that  give  you  jost  applause, 
Each  from  intrinsic  worth  thy  praises  draws : 
Morals,  in  ev>y  page,  where'er  they  look. 
They  find  divinely  scattered  through  thy  book. 
They  find  thee  studious,  with  praiseworthy  strife. 
To  smooth  the  Aitore  roads  of  human  life ; 
To  help  the  weak,  and  to  confirm  the  strong, 
Make  our  griefs  vanish,  and  our  bliss  proh>ng ; 
With  Phineus  equal  find  thy  large  desert, 
*And,  in  thy  praise,  would  equal  Milton's  art. 

Some  fooll^  we  know,  In  spite  of  nature  bom. 
Would  make  thee  theirs,  as  they  are  mankind's 

scorn. 
But  still  tis  one  of  truth's  unerring  rules, 
No  soge  can  rise  without  a  host  of  fools. 
Coicombs  (by  whose  eternal  din  o'ercome. 
The  wise,  in  just  revenge,  might  wish  them  dnmb). 
Say,  on  the  world,  your  dumbness  you  impose 
And  give  you  organs  they  deserve  to  lose ; 


Impoee,  indeed,  on  all  the  world  yon  weald. 
If  yon  but  held  your  tongue,  baeanae  yon  coold; 
'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  keeping  silenoe  sdfl. 
In  one,  who,  oould  he  spedL,  would  spesk  eitfa 

skill. 
Is  worse,  or  talk  in  these  who  talk  so  iU. 
Why,  on  that  tongue^  should  purposed  lilcaee 

dwell. 
Whence  ev*rj  word  wovld  drop  an  orads  ? 
More  tools  of  thy  known  foresight  make  a  isit, 
For  all  hate  greatest  gifts,  who  share  the  Itiit, 
(As  Pope  o^  Dryden  often  to  the  test* X 
Such  from  thy  pen  should  Irwin's  senteooef  wiit, 
And  at  the  gallows  own  the  judge  of  fete. 
Or  while  with  feeble  impotence  they  rail. 
Write  wonders  on,  and  with  the  wise  prsvaiL 

Sooner  shall  Denham  cease  to  be  rene»Md, 
Or  Pope  for  Denham'^  tense  quit  emp^  soaad; 
To  Addison's  immortal  heights  shall  rise^ 
Or  the  dwarf  reach  bim  in  hia  native  skies; 
Sooner  shall  real  gipsies  grow  most  feir, 
Or  fiilse  ones,  we^hty  tmtha,  like  thine^  dedire, 
Than  these  poor  acandnl-mongen  hit  their  iim. 
And  blemish  thine  or  Carll's  aeknovledged  fsM 

Great  Nostradamus  thus  bis  age  advised, 
The  mob  his  oouoseU  jeered,  aome  bards  despticdl 
Him ;  still,  neglecting  these,  his  genius  firMi, 
A  king  encouraged,  and  the  worid  admired. 
Greater  (as  tioie's  great  tide  increased)  he  grrv, 
When  distant  ages  proved  what  truths  be  ksev. 
Thy  nobler  book,  agitiUr  king  received. 
Whence,  1  predict,  uid  claim  to  be  believed, 
That,  by  posterity,  less  fame  shall  be. 
To  Nostradamus  granted  than  to  thee: 
Thee,  whom  the  best  of  kings  does  so  defend, 
And  (myself  barring)  the  best  bards  conmeod. 

H.  STAKBOrt. 

Whitehall.  June  6^  1720. 


•  8e«  muT  pUoM  of  his  "Nocw  on  lie 
t  8««  Mr  CampbtU'i  "  life." 
{  Alluding  to  tha  Tenc,  JM  turn  fmUm  Dtmmi,^ 
iiM  Sostrm  Dmmms, 


REMARKABLE  PASSAGE  OF  AN  APPARITION, 

RBLATKD  BY  THB   BEV.  OB   RUDDLE,  OP    LAUNCESTON   IN   CORNWALL, 

IN   THE   YEAR  leSft. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  disease  happened 
in  this  tovrn  of  Launceston,  and  some  of  my 
scholars  died  of  it  Among  others  who  fell  under 
the  malignity  then  triumphing,  was  John  Elliot, 
the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Elliot  of  Treherse,  Esq., 
a  stripling  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  of 
more  than  common  parts  and  ingenuity.  At  his 
own  particular  request,  I  preached  at  the  funeral, 
which  happened  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1665. 
In  my  <Uscourse  (ut  mos  reique  loclque  pos- 
tulabat),  I  spoke  some  words  in  commendation  of 
the  young  gentleman ;  such  as  might  endear  bis 


memory  to  those  that  knew  him,  and,  vitbtl 
tended  to  preserve  his  example  to  the  fry  'luck 
went  to  sehool  with  him,  and  were  to  coatisBf 
there  after  bim.  An  ancient  geotlenua.  »1m 
was  then  in  the  ohorch,  was  much  affected  with 
the  discourse,  and  was  often  beard  to  repeat.  Uk 
same  evenings  an  expression  I  then  used  oat  d 
Virgil  J— 

"  £t  puw  ipae  Aut  caauri  dj^m. 
The  reason  why  this  grave  gentleman  wu  «• 
eoncemcd  at  the  character,  was  a  reflection  bf 
made  upon  a  son  of  his  onn,  who  being  about  tbt 


INTRODUCTION. 


•g*,  and,  bvl  a  few  ttumths  baforeb  not  no- 
worthy  af  tba  Uka  dianater  I  gave  of  tha  young 
Mr  BlioCt,  waa  now,  by  a  itrai^  aoddani»  qvita 
loot  aa  to  hii  parant*!  hopaa  and  all  expeotation 
of  any  ftirthar  oonfort  by  ofan. 

Tlia  Amaral  Htaa  being  otbt,  I  wai  no  eooner 
ooma  onf  of  the  cboroh,  but  I  found  myealf  moat 
ooortaoualy  acooitad  by  this  old  gaatlemao  t  and 
with  an  nnnanal  importBnity»  almoit  foioed 
agafaiit  my  hnmonr  to  aaa  hia  bouae  that  night  i 
nor  oonld  I  have  ransned  myielf  from  hia  Und- 
naaa,  had  not  Mr  EUolt  intarpaeed  and  pleaded 
title  to  ma  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  whieb,  aa  ha 
said,  ha  woold  resign  to  no  man  Hereupon 
I  got  loose  for  that  ttasa,  bat  *aa  oonstnineo  to 
leave  a  promiaa  behind  ma  to  wait  upon  him  at 
hia  own  booae  the  Monday  foUowing.  Tbey 
than  seamed  to  satisfy^  bnt  before  Monday  came 
1  had  a  new  message  to  request  ma  tbat»  It  it 
were  pomibla*  I  wonld  be  there  on  tba  Sunday^ 
The  second  attempt  I  resitisd,  by  answering  that 
it  was  against  my  oaovanienoa^  and  the  duty 
which  mine  own  people  enpected  from  me.  Yet 
was  not  the  gentleman  at  rest,  for  he  sent  me 
another  letter  on  the  Sunday,  by  no  means  to 
ftdl  on  the  Monday,  and  so  to  order  my  businam 
an  ta  mod  with  him  two  or  three  days  at  least 
I  was  mdaed  startled  at  so  much  eagerness,  and 
ao  omay  dunnings  for  a  visit,  without  any  bud- 
noM;  and  began  to  suspect  that  there  must 
needs  ba  soma  design  in  the  bottam  of  all  this 
ezeem  of  coorteay.  For  I  had  no  fomttiarity, 
scarce  common  acquaiotanca  with  the  gentleman 
or  hii  family ;  nor  could  I  imagine  whence  should 
arise  soeh  a  flush  of  friendship  on  the  sudden. 

On  the  Monday  I  went,  and  paid  my  promised 
devoir*  and  met  with  entertainment  as  fne  and 
plentiftd  aa  the  iavitatioo  was  importunate. 
There  alaa  I  found  a  neighbouring  minister,  who 
preteoded  to  call  in  aceidentally,  but  by  the 
sequel  I  suppose  it  otherwise.  After  dinner  this 
brother  of  tba  eoat  undertook  to  show  me  the 
gardens,  where,  as  we  were  walking,  be  gave  me 
the  first  disDOvery  of  what  was  m^nly  intended 
in  all  this  treat  and  compliment 

First  he  began  to  tdl  the  infortunity  of  the 
fiimily  in  general,  and  then  gave  an  Instance  in 
the  yonngeat  son.  He  relatMl  what  a  hopeful, 
sprightly  Tad  he  lately  wasi  and  how  melancholic 
and  sottish  be  was  now  grown.  Then  did  he 
with  much  passion  lament  that  his  llUhumour 
should  so  incrsdtbly  subdue  his  reason  ;  for,  says 
he,  the  poor  boy  believes  hioBself  to  be  haunted 
with  ghosts,  and  is  confidant  that  he  meats  with  aa 
evQ  foirit  in  a  aartaln  field  about  half  a  mile  from 
this  |Haoe,aa  often  aa  he  goes  that  way  to  school. 

In  the  midst  of  our  twaddle,  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  lady  (aa  observing  their  cue  exactly) 
came  up  to  us.  Upon  their  ap|Shiaob,  and  point- 
ing me  to  the  arhonr,  the  l>arson  renews  the 
relation  to  ma;  and  they  (the  parsnta  of  the 
youth)  eonlrmed  what  be  said,  and  added  many 
minute  chcnmstaaees,  in  a  long  narrative  of  the 
whole*  hi  ifaia»  they  all  three  desired  my 
thoughts  tod  advice  in  the  affair. 

1  was  not  Me  to  aelleet  thooghta  enough  on 
the  sadden  to  frame  a  judgment  upon  what  thev 
had  said*  only  J  answered,  that  the  thing  which 
the  youth  reported  to  them  vms  straftge«  yet  not 
incredible,  sued  that  I  knew  not  then  what  to 


tUnkorseyof  itt  but  if  the  lad  would  ba  free 
to  me  in  talk,  and  trust  ma  with  bis  counsels,  I 
had  hopes  to  give  them  a  better  acoount  of  my 
epinion  the  neat  day. 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  so  mucl^  but  I  per- 
oeived  myself  in  the  springle  their  courtship  had 
laid  for  me;  for  the  old  lady  was  not  ab)e  to  hide 
heit  isspatieiicet  but  her  son  must  be  called  im- 
me^ately.  This  1  was  forced  to  comply  with 
and  consent  to,  so  that  drawing  off  nrom  the 
oonspany  to  an  orchard  near  by,  she  went  her- 
selA  and  brought  him  to  me,  and  left  him  with 
me. 

It  wu  the  main  drift  of  all  these  three  to  per- 
suade me  that  either  the  boy  was  laiv,  and  glad 
of  any  excuse  to  keep  from  the  school,  or  that  ho 
was  m  love  with  some  wench  and  ashamed  to 
confess  it;  or  that  he  had  a  fetch  upon  his 
faUier  to  get  money  and  new  dothes,  that  he 
might  range  to  London  after  a  brother  he  had 
there ;  and  therefora  they  begged  of  me  to  dis. 
cover  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly  to 
dissuade,  advise,  or  reprove  him,  but  chiefly,  by 
all  means,  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the  fancy  of 
ghosts  and  spirits. 

I  soon  entered  into  a  close  conference  with  the 
youth,  and  at  first  was  very  cautious  not  to  dis- 
please him,  but  by  smooth  words  to  ingratiate 
myself  and  get  within  him,  for  I  doubted  he  would 
be  too  distrustful  or  too  reserved.  But  we  had 
scarcely  passed  the  first  situation,  and  begun 
to  speak  to  the  business,  before  I  found  that 
there  needed  no  policy  to  screw  mvself  into  his 
breast ;  for  he  most  openly,  and  witn  all  obliging 
candour  did  aver,  that  he  loved  his  book,  and 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  bred  a  scholar ; 
that  he  bad  not  the  least  reqwct  for  any  of  wo- 
man-kindi  as  his  mother  gave  out  s  and  that  the 
only  request  he  would  make  to  bis  parents  was, 
that  tbey  wonld  but  believe  hia  constant  as- 
sertioos  concerning  the  woman  he  was  di&turbed 
with,  in  the  field  called  the  Btgher-Broom  QuartiU. 
He  told  me  with  all  naked  freedom,  and  a  flood 
of  tears,  that  his  friends  were  unkind  and  ui^ust 
to  him,  neither  to  believe  nor  pity  him ;  and  that 
ff  any  roan  (making  a  bow  to  roe)  would  but  go 
with  him  to  the  place,  he  might  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  was  real,  &c. 

By  this  time  he  found  me  apt  to  compssaionate 
his  condition,  and  to  be  attentive  to  his  relation 
of  it  and  therefore  he  went  on  in  this  way : — 

**  This  woman  which  appears  to  me,"  saith  he, 
**  lived  a  neighbour  here  to  my  father,  and  died 
about  eight  years  since;  her  name»  Dorothv 
Dingle,  of  such  a  stature,  such  sge,  and  such 
complexion.  She  never  speaks  to  me,  but  passeth 
by  hastily,  and  always  leaves  the  foot-path  to  me, 
and  she  ooromoqly  meets  me  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  breadth  of  the  field. 

<*  It  was  about  two  months  before  I  took  any 
notice  of  it,  and  though  the  st>ape  of  the  face 
was  in  my  memory,  yet  I  did  not  recall  the  name 
of  the  person,  but  without  more  tboughtfulness, 
I  did  suppose  it  waa  some  woman  who  lived 
thereabout,  and  had  frequent  occasion  that  way. 
Nor  did  I  imagiae  anything  to  the  contrary  be* 
fore  she  began  to  meet  me  constantly,  morning 
and  evening,  and  always  in  the  same  field,  and 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  in  the  breadth  of  it. 

**  The  first  time  I  took  notice  of  her  was  about 
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*  year  ainoe,  and  wben  I  flnt  began  to  iuapect 
and  believe  ittobeagfaoitylbadcoiirageeiioiigfa 
not  to  be  afraid,  bot  kept  It  to  myself  a  good 
whfle,  and  only  wondered  very  miMch  about  it. 
I  did  often  tpeaii  to  it,  bat  never  bad  a  word  in 
aaawer.  Tben  !  cbanged  my  way,  and  went  to 
icbool  the  Under  Hone  Road,  and,  then  the 
alwaya  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane,  between  the 
Quarry  Pmi  and  the  Nursery,  whieh  was 
worse. 

*«  At  length  I  began  to  be  terrified  at  it,  and 
prayed  cootinaally  tiiat  Ood  would  either  free 
me  from  it  or  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  it. 
Night  and  dav,  sleeping  and  waking,  the  shape 
was  ever  mnmng  in  my  mind,  and  I  often  did  re- 
peat these  places  of  Scripture,  (with  that  he  takes 
a  small  Bible  out  of  his  pocket,)  Job,  vii,  14 : — 
'  Tlion  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  tempteat  me 
through  visions.*  And  Deuteronomv,  zxvUL  67 : 
'  In  the  morning,  thou  shalt  say,  Woukl  Ood  it 
were  evening; ;  and  at  evening  thou  shalt  say. 
Would  Ood  tt  were  momins  s  for  the  fear  of  thy 
heart,  wherewith  thou  shut  fear,  and  lor  the 
sight  of  thhie  eyes,  which  thou  shalt  see.'" 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  lad's  inge» 
nuity  in  the  application  of  these  pertinent  Scrip- 
tures to  his  condition,  and  desired  turn  to  pro- 
ceed. 

**  When,"  says  he,  "by  degrees,  I  grew  very 
pensive,  inasmuch  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  by 
all  our  ftmily ;  whereupon,  being  urged  to  it,  I 
told  my  brother  WiUiam  of  it,  and  he  privately 
aoquainted  my  father  and  mother,  and  they  kept 
it  to  themselves  for  some  time. 

"  The  success  of  this  discovery  was  only  this ; 
they  dkl  sometimes  lauch  at  me,  sometfanes  chide 
me,  but  stiD  commanded  me  to  keep  to  my  school, 
and  put  such  fopperies  out  of  my  head  I  did 
acoordingiy  go  to  school  often,  butahrayimet 
the  woman  in  the  way." 

TUs,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
vea,  as  much  as  held  a  dialogue  of  near  two 
hours,  was  onr  conference  in  the  orchard,  which 
ended  with  my  proffer  to  him,  that,  without  making 
any  privy  to  our  intents,  I  would  next  morning 
walk  with  him  to  the  place,  about  six  o'clock. 
He  was  even  transported  with  Joy  at  the  men- 
tion of  it,  and  replied,—**  But  will  you,  sure,sfar? 
Wfll  you,  sure,  sir?  Thank  Ood !  Now  I  hope 
I  shall  be  relieved."  From  this  conclusion  we 
retired  into  the  house. 

The  gentieman,  his  wifs,  and  Mr  Sam  were 
impatient  to  know  the  eveni  insomuch  that  they 
came  out  of  the  pariour  Into  the  hall  to  meet  us; 
and  seeing  the  hul  look  oheerftilly,  the  first  com- 
pliment from  the  old  man  was,  •*  Come  Mr  Rud- 
dlle,  you  have  talked  with  him ;  I  hope  now  he 
will  have  more  wit  An  idle  boy  f  an  idle  boy  I" 
At  these  words,  the  lad  ran  up  the  stairs  to  his 
own  chamber,  without  replying,  and  I  soon  stop- 

Cthe  cariosity  of  the  three  expectanU  by  tell, 
them  I  had  promised  silence,  and  was  resolved 
to  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  when  things 
were  riper  they  might  know  aH  At  present,  I 
desired  them  to  rest  in  my  fidthfiU  promise,  that 
I  would  do  mv  utmost  In  their  service,  and  for 
the  good  of  their  son.  Wltii  this  they  were 
sUenoeds  I  cannot  sav  satisfied. 

The  next  momfasg  before  five  o'ckxA,  the  lad 
was  hi  my  chamber,  and  very  brisk.     I  aroae  and 


went  with  hfan.  The  field  he  led  me  to  IgwKd 
to  be  twenty  acres,  in  an  open  coontrj,  and 
about  three  Ihriongs  from  any  fwuse.  We  irait 
into  the  field,  and  bad  not  gone  above  a  tUrd 
part,  before  the  spectrum,  in  the  shape  of  a  wo- 
man, with  all  the  dreumstaaces  he  had  described 
herto  me  in  the  orchard  the  day  before,  (St  Budi  I 
as  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  ud  evis.  i 
ition  wookl  permit  me  to  discover,)  met  at  asd 
passed  by.  I  was  a  Uttie  surprised  at  it,  lod 
though  I  had  taken  up  a  firm  resolutifla  to  ipiik 
to  it,  yet  I  had  nottlie  power,  nor  indeed  dant 
I  look  back;  yet  I  took  care  not  to  show  vj 
foar  to  my  pnpft  and  guide,  and  therefore  oidy 
telling  hha  that  I  was  satisfied  in  tiie  troth  of 
his  complaint,  we  walked  to  the  end  of  the  fidd, 
and  returned,  nor  did  the  ghost  vest  m  tkii 
time  above  once.  I  perceived  in  the  young  bio 
a  kind  of  boldness,  mixed  with  astoBinhmcnt; 
the  first  canaed  by  ny  presence,  and  the  proof 
he  had  given  of  his  own  relatioo,  and  the  other 
by  the  sight  of  his  persecutor. 

In  short,  we  went  home  s  I  somewhat  pazM 
he  much  aaunated.  At  our  mtnm,  the  geotie> 
woman,  whoae  inqutsitiveness  had  misMd  ta, 
watched  to  speak  with  me.  I  gave  her  a  cos^ 
venienoe^  and  tdd  her  that  my  opinion  vsi  thit 
her  SOD'S  complaint  was  not  to  be  sUgfatod,  sor 
altcgether  diaciedited ;  yet,  that  my  jodgBeatio 
his  case  was  not  settled.  I  gave  her  ctntioB. 
moreover,  that  the  thing  ni^  not  take  wind, 
lest  the  whole  country  simald  ring  with  whstve 
had  yet  no  assurance  o£ 

In  this  jnnctnre  of  tiase  I  had  bosinesi  which 
would  admit  no  delay ;  wherefore  I  wat  fcr 
Launoeaton  that  evening  Imt  prooiied  to  «( 
them  agaui  next  week,  x  et  I  was  preveated  hj 
an  occasion  which  pleaded  a  sufficteot  exesie; 
for  my  wife  was  that  week  brought  hooe  fron 
a  neighbours  house  very  ilL  However,  By  bu^ 
was  upon  the  adventure.  I  studied  the  esse,  nd 
about  three  weeks  after  went  again,  reiolTiDg^hjr 
the  help  of  Ood,  to  aee  the  utmost. 

The  next  mommg  being  the  S7th  day  of  JolTt 
1605^  I  went  to  the  haunted  fleki  by  nyieU;  aod 
walked  the  breadth  of  the  field  without  aoy  fo- 
counter.  I  returned  and  took  the  other  eiik, 
and  then  the  spectrum  appeared  foffle,BQdi 
about  the  aame  place  where  I  saw  it  before,  wheo 
the  young  gentieman  was  with  me.  la  wf 
thoughts,  it  moved  swifter  than  the  time  before, 
and  about  ten  foet  distance  from  ne  on  By  right 
hand,  insomuch  that  I  had  not  time  to  netk, «  j 
I  had  determined  with  myaelf  befbrebsDd. 

The  evenfaig  of  this  day,  the  parents,  the  bb,  ' 
and  myself,  being  in  the  chaasber  where  I  h^t  i 
I  propounded  to  them  our  gciog  altogether  to  ' 
the  place  next  morning,  and  after  sone  siktb- 
ration  that  there  was  no  danger  in  it,  we  all  re- 
solved upon  it    The  mommg  bebv  ^"^^  ^ 
we  should  alarm  the  faonily  of  servaali^  thsy  west 
■nder  the  pretence  of  aeeinr  a  fisM  of  vfaeit*  , 
and  I  took  my  horae  and  fetdwd  a  eonpsB  ib- 
other  way,  and  so  met  at  the  stfle  we  hsd  tp-  ' 
pointed.  I 

Thence  we  all  four  walked  ktmrdy  into  the , 
Quartels,  and  had  passed  above  hslf  the  field 
before  the  ghost  made  appearance.  It  tbes  ceae  | 
over  the  atSe  Just  belbre  as,  and  nofsd  with  thit 

that  by  the  time  we  had  gone  iii«r 
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seven  steps  it  passed  by.  I  immediately  tamed 
head  and  ran  after  it,  with  the  yo\mg  man  by  my 
side ;  we  saw  it  pass  over  the  stile  by  which  we 
entered,  but  no  farther.  I  stepped  upon  the 
hedge  at  one  place,  he  at  another,  but  could  dis* 
cem  nothing:  whereas,  1  dare  aver,  that  the 
swiftest  horse  in  England  could  not  have  conveyed 
himself  out  of  sight  in  that  riiort  space  of  time. 
Two  things  I  observed  in  this  day*s  appearance. 
1.  That  a  spaniel  dog,  who  followed  the  com- 
pany unregarded,  did  baiii  and  mn  away,  as  the 
spectrum  passed  by ;  whence  it  is  easy  to  con* 
elude  that  it  was  not  our  fear  or  ftuacy  which 
made  the  apparition.  2.  That  the  motion  of 
the  spectrum  was  not  gradation,  or  by  steps, 
and  moving  of  the  feet,  bat  a  kind  of  gliding,  as 
children  upon  the  ice,  or  a  boat  down  a  swift 
river,  which  punctually  answers  the  descriptions 
the  ancients  gave  of  their  XssMrei,  which  was 
Kara  ^gATviiftof  xai  9f(Mi9  aw^mnniiaw*^'^ 
Hbliodobus. 

But  to  proceed.  This  ocular  evidence  clearly 
convinced,  but,  withal,  strangely*  IKghtened  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who  knew  this 
Dorothy  Dingle  in  her  lifetime,  were  at  her  bu- 
rial, and  now  plainly  saw  her  features  in  this  pre- 
sent apparition.  Tencouraged  them  as  well  as 
I  could,  but  after  this  they  went  no  more.  How- 
ever, I  was  resolved  to  proceed,  and  use  such 
lawful  means  as  God  hath  discovered,  and  learned 
men  have  successfully  practised  hi  these  Irre- 
gular casea 

The  next  morning,  being  Thursday,  I  went 
out  very  early  by  myself,  and  walked  for  about 
an  hoar's  space  in  meditation  and  prayer  in  the 
field  next  adjoining  to  the  QuartUs.  Soon  after 
five  I  stepped  over  the  stile  into  the  disturbed 
Md,  and  had  not  gone  above  thirty  or  forty  paces 
before  the  ghost  appeared  at  the  further  stile. 
I  spoke  to  it  with  a  loud  voice,  in  some  such  sen- 
tences  as  the  way  of  these  dealings  directed  me ; 
whereupon  it  approached,  but  slowly,  and  when  I 
came  near,  it  moved  not.  I  spake  again,  and  it 
answered,  in  a  voice  neither  very  audible  nor  in- 
telligible. I  was  not  in  the  least  terrified,  and 
therefore  persisted  until  it  spake  again,  and  gave 
me  satisfaction.  Btit  the  work  coidd  not  be 
finished  at  this  time ;  wherefore,  the  same  evening, 
an  hour  after  sunset,  it  met  me  again  near 
the  ssune  place,  and  after  a  few  words  on  each 
side,  it  quietly  vanished,  and  neither  doth  appear 
since,  nor  ever  will  more  to  any  man's  disturbance. 
The  discourse  in  the  morning  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hotir. 

These  things  are  trae,  and  I  know  them  to  be 
so,  with  as  much  certainty  as  eyes  and  ears  can 
give  me,  and  until  I  can  be  persuaded  that  my 
senses  do  deceive  me  about  their  proper  object,  and 
by  that  persuanon  deprive  myself  of  the  strongest 
inducement  to  believe  the  Christian  religion,  I 
must  and  will  assert  that  these  things  in  this 
paper  are  true. 

As  for  the  manner  of  my  proceeding,  I  find  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  I  can  justify  it  to 
men  of  good  principles,  discretion,  and  recondite 
learning,  though  in  this  case  1  chose  to  content 
myself  in  the  assurance  of  the  thing,  rather  than 
be  at  the  unprofitable  trouble  to  presuade  others 
to  believe  it;  for  I  know  full  well  with  what 
difficulty  relations  of  so  uncommon  a  nature  and 


practice  obtain  belieC  He  that  tells  such  a  story 
may  expect  to  be  dealt  withal  as  a  traveller  in 
Poland  by  the  robbers,  vis.,  first  murdered  and 
then  searched, — first  condemned  for  a  liar,  or 
superstitious,  and  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  have 
his  reasons  and  proofs  examined.  This  incre- 
dulity may  be  attributed— 

L  To  the  infinite  abuses  of  the  people,  and 
impositions  upon  their  faith  bv  the  cunning  monks 
and  friars,  && ,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  popery ; 
for  they  made  apparitions  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
and  got  both  money  and  credit  by  quieting  the 
tenriaUaniMiita  vulgi,  which  their  own  artifice  had 
raised. 

2.  To  the  prevailing  of  Somatism  and  the 
Hobbean  prindple  in  these  times,  which  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  as  it 
denies  the  nature,  so  it  cannot  consist  with  the 
apparition  of  spirits ;  of  which,  see  *  Leviathan,* 
p.  i,  c.  12. 

3.  To  the  ignorance  of  men  in  our  age,  in  this 
peculiar  and  mysterious  part  of  philosophy  and  of 
religion,  namely,  the  communication  between 
spirits  and  men.  Not  one  scholar  In  ten  thousand 
(though  otherwise  of  excdleot  learning,)  knows 
anything  of  it  or  the  way  how  to  manage  it. 
This  ignorance  breeds  fear  and  abhorrence  of 
that  which  otherwise  might  be  of  incomparable 
benefit  to  mankind. 

But  I  being  a  clergyman  and  young,  and  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  do  apprehend  silence  and 
secresy  to  be  my  best  security. 
"  In  rebos  abttnitissimis  abnndani  cMiteb  non  noctt" 


Sept  4, 1665. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  possible  that  the  unacquaintedness  of  some 
men  with  church  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  may  be  one  cause  of  their  prejudice 
against  things  and  narratives  of  this  nature,  1 
could  cite  out  of  them  hundreds  of  passages  in 
confirmation  (a  pari)  of  what  I  have  now  done 
and  written.  But  a  single  testimony  shall  serve 
to  fill  up  this  page. 

St  Cyprian  was  a  father  of  the  third  century, 
contemporary  with  Origen,  TertuUian,  Lactan- 
tius,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  learned 
men.  Observe  his  words  (S.  Cypriani  Epist.  ad 
Demetrium  Ethnicum,  p.  388) : — 

**  Si  audire  velles  et  videre  quando  spiritus 
mail  a  nobis  adjurantur  et  torqoentur  spiritna- 
libus  flagris ;  quando  dsBmones  ejulantes  et  ge- 
mentes  horoan&  voce  venturum  judicium  confiten- 
tur ;  videbis  nos  rogari  ab  lis  quos  tu  rogaa,  et 
tamen  ab  lis  quos  tu  adoras ;  \ldebis  sub  menu 
nostWl  stare  vinctos  et  tremere  captives,  quos  tu 
veneraris  ut  dominos.  Cert^  vel  sic  in  erroribus 
tuis  confundi  poteris,  cum  conspexeris  et  audieris 
decs  tuos  quid  sint,  nostrii  interregatione,  statim 
prodere,**  &c.» 

See  Pamelius  *  Notes  on  Tertullian,'  n.  64. 

•  If  yon  would  hear  and  §ee  when  evil  ipixiti  art  by  ui 
a4)iu«d  and  pat  to  ipiritual  torture ;  when  the  tery  devils, 
groaning  and  lamentaig  with  a  human  roiee,  confeu  a  future 
judgment ;  you  shall  hear  utf  intreated  by  those  whom  yon 
intreat,  and  by  those  whom  you  adore :  you  shall  see  those 
stand  fettered,  as  it  were,  under  our  hands,  and  tremble 
like  captive  slaves,  whom  you  worship  as  deities.  Cer- 
tainly you  must  be  thus  confounded  in  your  errors  when 
you  shall  see  and  hear  your  sods,  upon  questions  we  put 
o  them,  immediately  betray  what  they  axe. 
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MR  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 
Or  all  the  writings  delivered  In  an  hUtorical 
manner  to  the  world  none  certainly  were  ever 
held  in  greater  esteem  than  those  which  give  us 
the  lives  of  distinguished  private  men  at  full 
length ;  and,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  life.  Such 
curious  fragments  of  biographv  are  the  rarities 
which  great  men  seek  after  with  eager  industry, 
and  when  found,  prize  them  as  the  chief  jewels 
and  ornaments  that  enrich  their  libraries;  and 
deservedly,  for  they  are  the  beauties  of  the 
greatest  men's  lives  handed  down  by  way  of  ex- 
ample or  instruction  to  posterity,  and  commonly 
handed  down  likewise  by  the  greatest  men. 
Since,  therefore,  persons  distinguished  for  merit 
in  one  kind  or  other  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
such  discourses,  and  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
each  age  have  been  usually  the  only  authors  who 
choose  upon  such  subjects  to  employ  their  pens, 
and  sfaiee  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  genii  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
relish,  are  frequently  curious  enough  to  be  the 
readers  of  them,  and  to  esteem  them  the  most 
valuable  pieces  in  a  whole  collection  of  learned 
works.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  that  when  any 
man's  life  has  something  in  it  peculiarly  great 
and  remarkable  in  its  kind,  it  should  not  move 
some  more  skilful  writer  than  myself  to  give  the 
public  a  taste  of  it,  because  it  must  be  at  least 
vastly  entertaining,  if  it  be  not,  which  is  next  to 
impossible,  immensely  instmctive  and  profitable 
withal. 

If  ever  the  life  of  any  man  under  the  sun  was 
remarkable,  this  Mr  Duncan  Campbell's,  which 
I  am  going  to  treat  upon,  is  so  to  a  very  eminent 
degree. 

It  affords  such  variety  of  incidents,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  such  diversity  of  circumstances, 
that  it  includes  within  it  what  must  yield  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  most  learned,  and  admiration 
to  persons  of  a  moderate  understanding.  The 
prince  and  the  peasant  will  have  their  several 
ends  of  worthy  delight  in  reading  it;  and  Mr 
Campbell's  life  is  of  that  extent  that  it  concerns 
and  collects  (as  I  may  say)  within  itself  every 
station  of  life  in  the  universe.  Besides,  there  is 
a  demand,  in  almost  every  page  that  relates  any 
new  act  of  his,  for  the  finest  and  closest  disqui- 
sitions that  learning  can  make  upon  human  na- 
ture, to  account  how  those  acts  could  be  done 


by  him ;  for  he  daily  practised,  and  stiU  prac< 
tises,  those  things  naturally  which  puts  art  to 
the  rack  to  find  out  how  nature  can  so  operate 
in  him ;  and  his  fleshly  body,  by  these  opera- 
tions, is  a  living  practical  system  or  body  of  new 
philosophy,  wMch  exceeds  even  all  those  that 
have  hitherto  been  compounded  by  the  labour 
and  art  of  many  ages. 

If  one  that  had  speculated  deep  into  abstruse 
matters,  and  made  it  his  study  not  only  to  know 
how  to  assign  natural  reasons  for  some  strange 
new  acts,  that  looked  like  miracles  by  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  individual  genius  of  some  particular 
admired  man,  but  carrying  his  inquiry  to  a  much 
greater  heightf  had  speculated  likewise  what 
might  possibly  be  achieved  by  human  genius  in 
the  full  perfection  of  nature,  and  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  thesis  by  strong  arguments,  that  such  things 
might  be  compassed  by  a  human  genius  (if  in  its 
true  degree  of  perfection)  as  are  the  hourly  ope- 
rations of  the  person's  life  I  am  writing,  he  would 
have  been  counted  a  wild,  romantic  enthusiast, 
instead  of  a  natural  philosopher.  Some  of  the 
wisest  would  be  infidels  to  so  new  and  so  refined 
a  scheme  of  thinking,  and  demand  experiment, 
or  cry  it  was  all  against  reason,  and  would  not 
allow  the  least  tittle  to  be  true  without  it.  Yet 
the  man  that  had  found  out  so  great  a  mystery 
as  to  tell  us  what  might  be  done  by  human  ge- 
nius, as  it  is  here  actually  done,  would  have 
been  a  great  man  within  himself;  but  wanting 
farther  experimental  proof,  could  lay  no  claim  to 
the  belief  of  others,  or  consequently  to  their  es- 
teem.  But  how  great,  then,  is  the  man  who 
makes  it  constantly  his  practice  actually  to  do 
what  would  not  otherwise  have  been  thought  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  might  ever  be  acquired 
by  mortal  capacity,  though  in  its  full  complement 
of  all  possible  perfection?  He  is  not  only  great 
within  himself^  he  is  great  to  the  world :  his  ex- 
periments force  our  belief,  and  the  amazing  sin- 
gularity of  those  experiments  provokes  both  our 
wonder  and  esteem. 

If  any  learned  man  should  have  advanced  this 
proposition,  that  mere  human  art  could  give  to 
the  deaf  man  what  should  be  equal  to  his  hear- 
ing, and  to  the  dumb  man  an  equivalent  for  his 
want  of  speech,  so  that  he  should  converse  as 
freely  almost  as  other  hearing  or  talking  persons; 
that  he  might,  though  bom  deaf,  be  by  art  taught 
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how  to  read,  write,  and  underataod  any  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  students  that  have  their  hear, 
ng,  would  not  the  world,  and  many  even  of  the 
li-ariied  part  of  it,  say  that  nothing  could  be 
more  extravagantiv  wild,  more  mad  and  frantic  ? 
The  learned  Dr  Wallis,  geometry  professor  of 
Oxford,  did  first  of  all  lay  down  this  proposition, 
and  was  counted  by  many  to  have  ovenhot  the 
point  of  learning,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
a  whimsical  thesis.  And  I  should  not  have  won- 
dered if,  after  a  man's  having  aMerted  this  might 
be  done  before  it  was  actually  done,  some  blind 
devout  people  in  those  days,  had  accused  him  of 
heresy,  and  of  attributing  to  men  a  power  of  worth- 
ing miracles.  The  notiott  of  the  antipodes  was 
by  the  roost  teamed  men  of  the  age  in  which  St 
Aqgustin  lived,  and  by  the  great  St  Austin  him- 
self treated  in  no  milder  a  manner;  yet  if  the 
abUity  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  a  lan- 
guage proved  a  truth  in  experience  afterwards, 
ought  not  those  to  torn  their  contempt  faito  ad- 
miration, ought  not  those  very  people  to  vote 
him  into  the  Royal  Society  for  laying  down  the 
proposition,  who,  before  it  proved  true,  in  fact, 
would  have  been  very  forward  to  have  sent  him 
to  Bedlam  ?  The  fint  insranoe  of  this  aeeom- 
plishment  in  a  dumb  person  was  proved  before 
King  Charles  II  by  this  sameDr  Wallih  who  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  of  that  society. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  should  I  come  after- 
wards and  say,  that  there  is  now  living  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man,  and  bom  so,  who  could  by  dint  of  his 
own  genius  teach  all  others  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read,  write,  and  converse  with  the  taliting  and 
hearing  part  of  mankind,  some  would,  1  warrant, 
very  religiously  conclude,  that  I  was  about  to  in- 
troduce some  strange  new  miracle-monger  and 
impostor  into  the  world,  with  a  design  of  setting 
up  some  new  sect  of  anti-chrittianism,  as  for- 
midahle  as  that  of  Brachmans.  Should  I  pro- 
ceed still  farther  and  say,  that  this  same  person, 
so  deaf  and  dumb,  might  be  able  also  to  show  a 
presaging  power,  or  kind  of  prophetical  genius 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  telling 
any  strange  persons  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
Hfe,  their  names  at  first  sight  in  writing,  and  by 
telling  them  the  past  actions  of  their  lives,  and 
predicting  to  them  determined  troths  of  future 
contingencies,  notwithsunding  what  divines  say, 
that  **  In  fVituris  contingentibus  non  datur  deter- 
minata  Veritas,**  would  not  they  conclude  that  I 
was  going  to  usher  in  a  new  Mahomet?  Since, 
therefore,  there  does  exist  such  a  man  in  Lon- 
don, who  actually  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was 
born  so,  who  does  write  and  read,  and  converse 
as  well  as  anybody,  who  teaches  others  deaf  and 
dumb  to  write  and  read  and  converse  with  any- 
body, who  likewise  can,  by  a  presaging  gift,  set 
down  in  writing  the  name  of  any  stranger  at  first 
sight,  tell  him  his  past  actions,  and  predict  his 
fkitore  occurrences  in  fortune,  and  since  he  has 
practised  this  talent  as  a  profession  with  great 
success  for  a  long  series  of  years  upon  innumerable 
persons  in  every  state  and  vocation  in  life,  from 
the  peeress  to  the  waiting-woman,  and  from  the 
lady  mayoress  to  the  milliner  and  sempstress,  will 
It  not  be  wonderfully  entertaining  to  give  the  world 
a  perfect  history  of  this  so  sin^ar  a  man's  life  ? 
And  while  we  are  relating  the  pleasant  adven*  i 


tures  with  tuch  prodigioos  variety,  can  anytkbg 
be  more  agreeably  instractive  in  a  new  way  tbaa 
to  interaperse  the  reaaoos,  and  account  for  the 
manner  how  nature,  having  a  mind  to  be  re. 
markable,  performs  bv  him  acts  so  myiteriooi. 

I  have  premised  thu  introduction,  compoimded 
of  the  merry  and  the  serious,  with  the  hopes  of 
engaging  many  curious  people  of  all  sorts  to  be 
my  rea&rs,  even  from  the  airy  nice  pemscr  of 
novels  and  romances,  neatly  bound  and  finely  gilt, 
to  the  grave  philosopher,  that  is  dailv  thm&bmg 
over  the  muaty  and  tattered  pieces  of  more  solid 
antiquity.  I  have  alt  the  wonders  to  tell  tbit 
such  a  merry  kind  of  a  prophet  has  toU,  to  en- 
tertain the  fandes  of  the  fint  gay  tribe,  by  wbieh 
means  I  may  intice  fhem  into  some  sofid  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  human  nature ;  and  I  hsie 
several  solid  disquisitions  of  learning  to  make,  ac- 
counting for  the  manner  of  these  mysterious 
operations,  never  touched  upon  before  in  doe 
form  and  order  by  the  hands  of  the  andentor 
modem  sagea,  that  I  may  bribe  the  jadgmeat  of 
this  last  grave  daas  ao  fiur  as  to  eodore  tbe 
intermixing  entertaioaient  with  their  serem 
studies. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MX  CAMPBIU.*S   DKSCBNT,  FAMILY,  BIXTB,  ITC. 

Op  the  goodness  and  antiquity  of  the  name  sod 
family  of  this  gentleman,  nobody  can  ever  nuke 
any  question.  He  is  a  Campbell,  ImmDy  de- 
scended ftom  the  house  of  Argyll,  and  besn  a 
disUnt  r«lation  to  the  present  duke  of  that  osae 
in  Scotland,  and  who  is  now  constituted  a  duke 
of  England,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Dnke  of 
Greenwich. 

It  happens  frequently  that  the  birth  of  exinor. 
dinary  persona  is  so  long  disputed  by  difiisrent 
people,  each  claiming  him  for  their  owo,thit  the 
real  place  where  he  fint  took  breath  fprow»  it 
last  dubious.  And  thus  it  &res  with  the  penoo 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  following  sheets;  m, 
therefore,  it  is  my  proposal  to  have  a  strict  reprd 
to  historical  faith,  so  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
reader  that  I  can  with  no  certainty  give  an  ac- 
count of  him  till  aftei*  he  was  three  yearsoU,  froa 
which  age  I  knew  him  even  to  this  day.  I  viU 
answer  for  the  truths  which  I  impttt  to  tbe ; 
public  during  that  tioM,  and  as  for  bis  birth  and 
the  efa^umstaaoes  of  it,  and  how  the  first  tbree 
years  of  his  life  passed:  I  can  only  deliver  tben 
the  same  account  i  have  received  from  othen, ' 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  judgments,  whetber 
it  ought  to  be  deemed  real  or  fabolous. 

The  father  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Canpbelijas 
these  relate  the  story)  was  from  his  iniancjr  of  a 
very  curious  inquisitive  nature,  and  of  ao  enter-  > 
prising  genius,  and  if  he  heard  of  aoytfaiog  nv- 
prising  to  be  seen«  tbe  difllcttlty  in  prscticeffM 
enough  to  recommend  to  him  the  attempting  to 
get  a  sight  of  it  at  any  rate  or  any  hazard.  It « 
certain  that  during  some  civil  broils  and  tronbM 
In  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  our  Mr  Campbeil 
was  driven  with  his  wife  and  family,  by  tbe f^, 
of  war,  into  the  isle  of  Shetland,  where  he  M  ^ 
many  years,  and  during  his  residence  there,  Mfj 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  &ther  of  onr  Doocao 
Campbell,  was  bom. 

Shetland  Kee  north-east  from   Orkney,  be- 
twM^n  60  and   61  degrees  of  ktiude.    Tbe 
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Umst  ido  of  ShfltUnd.  by  the  iMUvct  eaUed  the 
maiii-laDd,  U  00  milef  la  length,  from  iouth*weet 
to  the  nortb-eeet,  and  fronn  16  to  one  mile  in 
breadth. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  imaller  idea  have 
abundance  of  egga  and  fowl,  whieh  eontribntet  to 
maintain  their  famUles  during  the  aammer. 

The  ordinary  folks  are  mostly  very  nimble  and 
active  in  climbing  the  rocks  in  quest  of  those 
eggs  and  fowL  Tbia  exercise  is  fiur  more  divert^ 
ing  than  hunting  and  hkwking  among  us,  and 
would  certainly,  for  the  pleasura  of  it,  be  followed 
by  people  of  greater  disthietiDn,  was  it  not  at- 
tended  with  very  great  dangers,  soflBcient  to  turn 
sport  into  sorrow,  and  wUch  have  often  proved 
iatal  to  those  who  too  eagnly  fMirsue  their  game. 
Mr  Archibald  CampbeU,  however,  delighied  ex- 
tremely in  this  way  of  fowling,  and  used  to  ooo- 
descend  to  mix  with  the  common  people  for 
company,  becanse  none  of  the  youths  of  his  rank 
and  condition  were  venturesome  enough  to  go 
along  with  him. 

The  most  remarimble  experiment  of  thb  sort 
is  at  the  isle  called  the  Noss  of  Brassah.  The 
Noss  standing  at  sixteen  fothom  distanoe  from 
the  side  of  Uie  opposite  main,  the  higher  and 
lower  rocks  have  two  stakes  fastened  in  each  of 
them,  and  to  these  there  are  ropes  tied ;  upon 
the  ropes  there  is  an  engine  hung  which  they 
call  a  cradle,  and  hi  this  a  man  makes  his  way 
over  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller  rocks,  where 
he  makes  a  considerable  purchase  of  eggs  and 
fowl ;  but  his  return  being  by  an  ascent  makes 
it  the  more  dangerous,  though  those  on  the  great 
rock  have  a  rope  tied  to  the  cradle,  bv  which 
they  draw  it  and  the  man  safe  over  for  the  most 
part.  Over  this  rock  Mr  Archibald  Oampbell 
and  five  others  were  in  that  matter  let  down  bv 
cradles  and  ropes;  but  before  they  could  be  all 
drawn  back  again  it  grew  dark,  and  their  associ- 
ates not  daring  to  be  benighted,  were  forced  to 
withdraw,  and  Mr  Campbell  was  the  unfortunate 
person  left  behind,  having  wandered  too  for,  and 
not  minded  how  the  day  declined,  being  intent 
on  his  game.  He  pasted  that  night,  yon  may 
easily  guess,  without  much  sleep,  imd  with  great 
anxiety  of  heart  The  night,  too,  as  he  lay  in 
the  open  air,  was,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  as 
boisterous  and  tempestuous  as  his  own  mind ;  but 
in  the  end  the  tempest  proved  very  happy  for 
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him.  The  reader  is  to  understand  that 
burghers,  Bremeners,  and  Hollanders,  carrv  on 
a  great  fish  trade  there.  Accordingly,  a  Holland 
▼easel  that  was  iust  coming  in  the  sound  of 
Brassah,  was  bv  this  tempest  driven  into  a  creek 
of  the  rock,  which  nature  had  made  into  a  har- 
bour, and  they  were  providentiaUy  saved  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a  rock,  from  which, 
humanly  speaking,  they  could  expect  noUdng 
but  destruction,  and  being  sent  to  the  boitom  of 
that  sea.  As  never  could  a  roan  be  taken  hold 
of  with  so  sudden  and  surprisfaig  a  disaster,  so 
nobody  could  meet  with  a  more  sudden  and  sur- 
prising relief  than  Mr  Campbell  found  when  he 
saw  a  ship  ao  near.  He  made  to  the  vessel,  and 
begged  the  Hollanders  to  take  him  in.  They 
asked  him  what  he  would  give  them,  **or,**  said 
the  barbarous  sailors,  **  we  will  even  leave  you 
where  you  are.**  He  told  them  bis  disaster,  but 
they  asked  money,  and  nothing  else  would  move 


them.  As  he  knew  them  a  self-interested  people, 
he  bethought  himself  that  if  he  should  tell  them 
of  the  pkAty  of  fowls  and  eggs  they  would  set 
there,  he  might  not  only  be  taken  in  a  passeri^r, 
but  made  a  partner  in  the  money  arising  from 
the  stock.  It  succeeded  accordingly:  when  he 
proposed  it,  the  whole  crew  wera  all  at  work, 
and  in  four  hours,  pretty  well  stored  the  vesael, 
and  then,  returning  on  board,  set  sail  for  Hol- 
land. They  oflered  Mr  Campbell  to  put  hfan  in 
at  his  own  Island,  hot  having  a  mind  to  see 
Holland,  and,  befaig  a  partner,  to  learn  their  way 
of  merchandixe^  which  he  thought  he  might  turn 
to  his  countrymen's  advantage,  he  told  &m  he 
would  go  the  voyage  out  with  them,  and  see  the 
country  of  those  who  wero  his  deliverers,  a  ne- 
oessary  way  of  speech,  when  one  has  a  design  to 
soothe  barbarians,  who,  but  for  interest,  would 
have  left  him  unredeemed,  and,  for  aught  they 
knew,  a  perpetual  sole  iahabttant  of  a  dreadftil 
rook,  encompassed  round  with  predpioes,  some 
three  hundred  fothom  high.  Not  so  the  Islanders 
(who  aro  wrongly  called  a  savage  set  of  mortals), 
no,  they  came  In  quest  of  him  after  so  bitter  a 
night,  not  doubting  to  find  him,  but  fearing  to 
find  hhn  in  a  lamentable  condition.  They  hunted 
and  ransacked  every  little  hole  and  comer  in  the 
rock,  but  all  in  vain ;  hi  one  place  they  saw  a 
great  shuighter  of  fowls,  enough  to  serve  forty 
families  for  a  week,  and  then  they  guessed,  though 
they  had  not  the  ill  fortune  to  meet  the  eagles 
frequently  noted  to  hover  about  those  isles,  Uiat 
they  might  have  devoured  part  of  him  on  some 
precipice  of  the  rook,  and  dropped  the  remnant 
uito  the  sea.  Night  came  upon  them,  and  they 
wero  afraid  of  falling  into  the  same  disaster  they 
went  to  ralieve  Mr  Campbell  from.  They  re- 
turned each  to  their  proper  basket,  and  were 
drawn  up  safe  by  their  respective  friends,  who 
wero  amased  that  one  basket  was  drawn  up 
empty  which  was  let  down  for  Mr  Campbell,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  least  intelligence  to  be  had 
concerning  him  but  the  supposititious  story  of  his 
having  been  devoured  by  eagles.  The  story  was 
told  at  home,  and  with  the  lamentation  of  the 
whole  fimiily,  and  all  his  friends,  he  was  looked 
upon  to  be  murdered  or  dead. 

Return  we  now  to  Mr  Archibald  Campbell, 
stUl  alive,  and  on  board  the  Holland  vessel,  se- 
cure, as  he  thought  withhi  himself,  that  from  the 
delivery  he  lately  had  by  the  gift  of  Providence, 
he  was  not  intended  to  be  liable  to  any  more 
misfortunes  and  dangers  of  lifo,  in  the  compass  of 
so  small  a  voyage.  But  his  lot  was  placed  other- 
wise in  the  book  of  fote  than  he  too  fondly  Ima- 
gined;  his  tinm  of  happinem  was  dated  aome  pages 
lower  down,  and  more  rubs  and  difficulties  wera 
to  be  encountered  with  before  his  stars  intended 
to  lead  him  to  the  port  of  felicity.  Just  as  he 
arrived  withhi  sight  of  Amsterdam  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  and.  In  danger  of  their  lives  for 
many  hours,  they  weathered  out  the  tempest, 
and  a  calm  promising  fair  afresh,  they  made  to 
the  coast  of  Zealand ;  but  a  new  hurricane  pre- 
vented the  ship  from  coming  there  also,  and  after 
having  lost  their  masts  and  rigging,  they  were 
driven  into  I,apland.  There  they  went  ashore 
in  order  to  careen  and  repair  their  ship,  and 
take  in  provisions.  M^e  the  ship  was  repairing 
i  by  the  Dutch,  our  islander  made  merry  with  the 
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iafaabHaoU,  being  the  mm(t  IncUMd  to  tMr  n- 
pentitioiii  eutiRni ;  he  there  beeeme  aeqiiefaited 
with  a  very  beaotiftU  wonan,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him,  uid  ifler  a  very  short  ipeoe  of  tloM 
ho  Married  her.  About  the  tioio  whea  the  iMp 
departed*  hlfwife,  who  was  very  rich,  wasMg 
imh  ddld  of  a  too,  aanely,  Mr  Danoaa  Gan^ 
belL  He  wrote  a  letter,  by  the  naatar  of  the 
vevel,  to  his  parents  ia  I^Mtfauid,  coaeenuBft 
the  vanons  adventures  he  had  met  with,  wfaleh 
was  delivered  the  Jooe  fbHsPwiag,  about  the  time 
of  fishini^  to  his  parentss  and  several  persons 
had  copies  thereof,  and*  for  angbt  I  know,  eome 
rstafai  them  to  this  very  day ;  sure  I  am,  that 
many  remember  the  partieulars  of  thb  saiNirfng 
allSdr,  who  are  now  living  in  that  island. 

The  latter  being  very  remarkable  and  sfaignlar 
In  all  its  drcumstanoes,  I  shall  present  It  the 
reader,  word  for  word,  as  U  was  gfven  into  my 
hands,  together  with  some  others  whidi  he  wroCo 
afterwards,  in  all  which  I  am  assured,  by  very 
eredtble  persons  and  undoubted  anthorMes,  there 
are  not  the  least  alteratloas  hut  what  the  vetslon 
of  it  from  the  then  Scotch  manner  of  eapremion 
into  a  more  modem  English  dress  made  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

My  dearest  Father, 

The  same  odd  variety  of  aoddent  which  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  be  personally  present  with 
yon  hr  so  long  a  thne  put  M  Ukewbe  out  of  my 
power  to  write  to  yon.  At  last  fortune  has  so 
ordered  it,  that  I  can  send  a  letter  to  you  before 
I  can  oome  myself^  and  it  is  written  expressly  to 
tell  you  the  adventures  I  have  met  with,  which 
hsTO  detained  me  this  tedious  space  of  time  from 
my  dear  &tber,  and  beeause  the  same  captahi  of 
a  ship  that  brings  you  this  might  as  easily  have 
brought  your  son  to  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
la  the  next  place  lay  before  you  the  necessity 
tharo  is  fimr  my  stay  a  little  longer  among  the 
strange  natives  of  die  country  where  I  now  in- 
habit, and  where  I  am  hi  a  manner  beoooM  natu- 
lalised. 

You  have,  no  doubt  of  it,  been  inlbrmed  by 
my  companions,  some  of  whom  I  hope  got  safe 
back  again,  if  not  all,  that  I  was  lest  where  many 
a  brave  man  has  perished  before  me,  by  going 
over  the  high  precipices  of  the  moimtain  Bressah 
u  a  basket,  sliding  down  by  a  repe.  I  must  sup- 
pose 1  have  given  yon  the  anguish  of  a  fother  for 
a  son,  who  you  thought  had  lost  his  life  by  such 
a  fool-hardy  attempt,  and  I  implore  your  pardcn 
with  all  the  power  of  filial  oontrif ion,  penitence, 
and  duty.  You  hare  always  showed  me  such 
singular  marks  of  paternal  aflectfon  that  I  know 
your  reoeipt  of  this  letter  will  fill  your  heart  with 
joy,  and  cause  you  to  sign  me  an  absolution  and 
free  pardon  for  all  the  errors  I  have  committed, 
and  think  the  sufferings  t  liave  undergone  for  my 
rashness  and  indiscretion  a  suffldeDt  atooemeot 
for  my  crime  of  making  you,  by  my  undntifuhiess, 
a  partner  of  my  sorrows.  To  free  you  the  more 
flrom  this, uneasiness,  I  know  I  naeo  only  tell  you 
that  every  grief  of  mine  is  gone  excepting  one, 
which  is,  that  I  must  stiU  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  a  little  longer.  There  was  never 
surely  a  more  bitter  night  than  that  which  must 
by  me  be  for  erer  remembered,  when  I  was  lost 
fai  the  mountain  of  Bcisasfa,  where  I  must,  for 


aught  I  know,  have  Ived  for  ever  a  wild  dn. 
gle  faihabiCant,  but  thai  the  storm  wbksh  nnde 
the  night  so  uneasy  to  me^  rsudsred  the  fint  Bp> 
proach  of  daylight  beyond  measure  ddUgbtAiL 
The  first  provldentfol  glimpae  of  the  nornioi 

Sive  aae  a  view  of  a  ship  driven  by  the  teaipest 
to  a  ereek  of  tha  ritk  that  wm  by  astiiR 
ibtmed  like  a  harboort  a  ndraeulous  security  of 
ddlreranee  as  I  thought,  both  for  the  sUpicrew 
and  myself.  I  made  all  the  haste  I  eoold,  yoo 
nwy  be  sure,  to  them,  and  I  found  then  tA  be 
Dutchmen  that  were  oome  for  fish;  bat  m  Imv 
offish  Ilnstmctodthemtoloadftwitheggsaad 
kmU  which  we  oompaased  very  happily  insdnn 
spaoeoftimcand  I  was  to  ho  a  sharer  withtbe 
eaptahi  hi  the  lading,  and  hatgafaed  to  go  for 
Hdhmd  to  see  the  sale  and  nature  of  the  tn£6c 
but  when  we  were  at  sea,  after  much  bad  vcs- 
ther,  we  made  towards  Zealand,  but  we  were 
driven  upon  the  eoast  of  Finland  by  a  newitono. 
and  thence  to  Lapland,  where  1  now  sm,  aod 
from  whence  I  send  you  this  letter. 

I  eould  not  coma  Into  a  plaee  m  properif 
named  for  say  reception.  As  I  had  been  aodo. 
tlAil  to  you,  and  fortuue  seemed  to  make  me  lo 
exile  or  a  banished  man,  hy  way  of  pnniihmcst 
for  the  vices  of  my  youth :  so  Laplsod  (vtocb  0 
a  word  originally  derived  flmm  the  Ffadaad  voi 
lapi^,  that  is,  exiles,  and  from  the  Swedish  woii 
lap,  signifffaig  banished,  from  whKh  two  kiof. 
doBBS  most  of  our  tnhahitants  were  bssidied 
hither  for  not  emhracfaig  the  ChristiSD  rdifios) 
was  certainly  the  properest  country  w  the  voiM 
to  receive  me. 

When  first  I  entered  this  country  I  tboqgbt 
I  was  got  into  quite  another  world.  The  neo 
are  an  of  them  pigmies  to  our  tall,  brawny  High- 
laaden ;  they  are,  generally  speakhig,  not  tbove 
three  cubHs  high,  faiBomuch  that  thoogh  the 
whole  country  of  Lapland  is  fanmeossly  hife, 
and  I  have  heard  H  reckoned  by  the  inhaUuott 
to  be  above  a  hundred  German  leagomin  ieogtli. 
and  fimracore  and  ten  In  breadth,  yet  I  w«stb« 
tallest  man  there,  and  looked  upon  ss  a  gisst. 
The  district  hi  which  I  Kve  now  is  esHed  Im 
Lapmark.  Ton  most  understand,  sir,  that  vfaes 
I  hmded  at  North  Cape,  In  Kimi  Lapoisrfc.  in- 
other  district  of  Lafdand.  there  was  atthsttipe 
a  mnsi  beautHhl  lady  come  to  see  a  sick  rditM 
of  her  fother^  who  was  prefect  or  gorenor  d 
Uma  Lapmark,  which  is  a  post  of  grsat  diitiiK' 
tlon ;  this  lady,  by  befaig  frequently  hi  the  coo- 
pany  of  French  merchants,  who  traffic  D^^^fH" 
then  'in  that  province  of  Uma  Lapmark,  uDder- 
stood  French,  and  having  heard  of  a  man  ax  M 
and  a  half  high,  desfred  to  see  me,  sad  wiieo  I 
came  she  happened  mightily  to  like  my  ?^^^ 
and  she  talked  FVench,  which  when  I  ansvend 
she  made  great  s^s  of  joy  that  she  coukl  coo- 
municate  her  sentiments  to  me,  and  die  tdd  a^ 
who  ahe  was,  how  rich,  and  that  not  one  >d  tbe 
company  besides  could  understand  a  lyllsbie  «« 
said,  and  so  I  might  speak  my  nnnd  freeiy(« 
her;  she  told  me  the  customs  of  the  cod"^* 
that  h  was  divided  into  cantons,  like  our  sbir^ 
and  those  cantons  into  rekars,  wcerttdngroxa^ 
aUotted  to  femffics  that  are  just  Kke  our  ciai» 
As  she  was  beyond  measure  beaiitiftili  she  ^ 
extremely  good-humoured  (a  thing  rarely  to  be 
met  among  La|^and  women),  of  a  better  statore 
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than  her  coantrywomen,  and  very  rich  and  of 
good  birth,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  prodigious 
toni  of  fortune  for  a  man  in  my  circumstances,  H 
I  oould  make  any  progress  in  her  heart,  which 
she  seemed  a  little  to  open  to  me,  hi  such  a  man- 
ner, for  the  beglnnmg,  as  if  such  a  snocessfhl 
event,  if  roanag^  with  prudence,  might  not  be 
despahvd  ol     Soub  that  are  generous  are  apt 
to  love,  and  compassion  is  the  best  introducer  of 
love  into  a  generous  besom,  and  that  was  the 
best  stock  I  had  to  go  upon  in  my  courtsbip :  I 
tdd  ber  of  all  my  calamities,  my  dangers,  and  my 
escapes;  tiie  goodness  of  mv  birth,  as  being 
allied  to  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  our  island ; 
and  still  she  would  ask  me  to  tell  it  her  over 
again,  though  every  time  I  told  it,  just  at  such 
passages,  she  was  forced  to  drop  the  tears  from 
her  eyea     In  fine,  I  grew  more  In  love  with  her, 
out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  now,  than  by  the 
power  of  her  charms  before.     The  matter  in  a 
few  days  went  so  far,  that  she  owned  to  me  I 
had  her  heart.     As  to  marriage,  I  did  not  then 
know  the  custom  of  the  nation ;  I  thought  that 
if  it  proved  only  dangerous  to  me,  I  loved  her 
so  wttl  that  1  intended  to  marry  her,  though  the 
law  was  to  pronounce  me  dead  for  it ;  but  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  might  not  be  perilous  ibr 
her  too  to  engage  in  such  a  state  with  me,  and 
I  resolved  in  that  case  rather  to  be  singly  un* 
happy  than  to  involve  her  in  distress  and  make 
her  the  iStir  companion  of  my  woes.     I  would  not 
tell  her  so  for  fear  she  should,  out  of  love,  hide 
"from  me  those  dangers,  and  therefore,  using  a 
kind  sort  of  dissimulation,  I  conjured  her  to  tell 
me  the  laws  and  customs  of  marriages  in  that 
country  to  a  tittle,  and  that  nothing  should  hin- 
der us  from  happiness.     She  tdd  me  exactly  as 
I  ind  since.    '*  Our  marriage,"  said  she,  **  will  be 
very  hard  to  compass,  provided  we  follow  the 
strict  rule  of  the  countiy  ;  Ibr  our  women  here 
are  bound  not  to  see  the  man  who  makes  their 
addresses  to  them  la  some  time.     His  way  of 
courtship  is  to  come  to  the  parents,  and  his 
noarest   friends  and  relations  must  make  her 
father  presents,  and  supplicate  him  like  a  king  to 
g^rant  him  kiis  daughter.     The  courtship  often 
lasts  two  or  three  years,  and  sometimes  has  not 
its  eflbct  at  last ;  but  if  it  has.  the  woman  Is 
dragged  by  her  father  and  brother  to  church,  as 
unwilling  to  go  to  be  married,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  greater  part  of  modesty  in  her  accord- 
ii^  to  the  greater  disinclination  she  shows.     My 
fkther  and  brother  (said  she)  will  both  be  against 
it ;  you  have  no  relations  in  this  country  to  move 
your  suit ;  I  cannot  be  so  hypocritical  as  to  be 
dragged  unwillingly  to  him  I  own  I  desire  for  my 
lawftil  husband,  and  therefore,  as  1  have  an  incli- 
nation to  yon,  and  1  dare  own  I  have,  I  will  not 
i^Uow  those  methods  which  I  disapprove.  I  have 
talked  with  several  Swedes  and  several  polite 
Frenchmen  about  their  manner  of  espousals,  and 
1  am  told  that  when  souls  are  naturally  united 
by  affection,  the  couple  so  mutually  and  recipro- 
cally loving,  though  they  had  rather  have  their 
parents*  leave  if  Ukely  to  be  got,  yet  nowilUng  to 
be  disappointed,  only  go  to  the  next  minister's 
and  marry  for  better  for  worse.     This  way  I  ap- 
prove of,  for  where  two  persons  naturally  lovo 
each  other,  the  rest  is  nothing  but  a  modest  re- 
straint to  their  wishes,  and  since  it  is  only  cus- 


tom,, my  own  reason  teaches  me  there  is  no  error 
committed,  nor  any  harm  done  in  brei^ing 
through  it,  upon  so  commendable  an  occasion. 
I  have  (added  she)  a  thousand  reindeer  belong- 
ing to  me  beyond  my  father's  power  of  taking 
away,  and  a  third  share  in  a  rekar  or  dan,  that 
is  ten  leagues  in  compass,  in  the  byar  or  canton 
of  Uma  Lapmark.  This  is  at  my  own  disposal, 
and  it  is  all  your  own  if  yovt  please  to  accept  of 
it  with  me.  Our  women  are  very  coy  when  they 
are  courted,  though  they  have  never  so  much  an 
inclination  to  thehr  suitor ;  but  good  reason  and 
the  commerce  I  have  had  with  persons  of  politer 
nations  than  ours  is,  teach  me  that  this  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  vanity  and  affectation,  and 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  woman's  modesty,  chas- 
tity,  and  sincerity  certainly  consists  (contrary  to 
the  general  corrupted  opinion)  in  yielding  up 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves.  For 
she  that  can  dally  with  a  heart  she  prizes,  can 
give  away  her  heart  Twhen  she  Is  once  baulked) 
to  any  man,  even  tnough  she  dislikes  him.** 
You  must  judge,  my  dear  father,  I  must  be 
touched  with  a  woman  that  was  exceeding  beau- 
tifhl  beyond  any  of  her  nation,  and  who  had 
thoughts  as  beautiful  as  her  person.  I  therefore 
was  all  in  rapture,  and  longea  for  the  matrimony, 
but  still  loved  her  enough  to  propose  the  ques- 
tion I  resolved  to  her,  viz.  if  it  would  not  be  in 
her  nation  accounted  a  clandestine  marriage,  and 
prove  of  great  damage  to  her. 

To  this  she  answered,  with  all  the  wisdom 
which  could  be  expected  from  a  woman  who  had 
given  such  eminent  tokens  of  her  judgment  on 
other  points,  amidst  a  nation  so  bariiarous  in  its 
manners,  and  so  corrupt  in  its  prindples,  as 
Lapland  is.  "I  am,"  said  she,  **  answerable  to 
my  father  for  nothing  by  our  laws,  having  no 
portion  of  him,  but  only  what  was  presented  me 
by  my  relations  at  my  birth,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  lands  and  rein-deer.  My  fother  is  but 
deputy-governor ;  it  is  a  Swede  who  is  the  Go- 
vernor of  Uma,  and  if  I  pavto  him  at  every  mart 
and  fair  the  due  tribute,  which  must  either  con- 
sist  of  fifty  rem-deer  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rixdollars,  he  will  have  the  priest  that  marries 
us  present  at  the  court  of  justice,  according  to 
our  custom,  and  keep  us  in  possession  of  our 
rights,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  hideed,  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  birkarti,  which  were  our  native 
judges,  we  could  not  have  married  thus  without 
danprto  us  both;  but  now  there  is  none  at  all** 

My  dear  fiither,  you  must  easily  imagine  that 
I  could  not  hdp  embracing  with  all  tenderness  so 
dear  and  so  lovely  a  woman.  In  fine,  I  am  mar- 
ried  to  her.  I  have  lived  very  happily  hitherto, 
and  am  now  g^wn  more  happy,  for  she  is  big 
with  child ;  and  likely,  before  my  letter  comes  to 
your  hands,  to  make  you  a  grandfather  of  a 
pretty  boy.  You  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I 
name  the  sex  of  the  child  before  it  comes  into 
the  world;  but  wc  have  a  way  in  Lapland  of 
finding  that  out,  which  though  some  judicious 
people  call  superstitious,  I  am  really  persuaded 
of  by  experience,  and  therefore  I  Indulged  my 
dear  wife's  curiosity  when  she  signified  to  mc  she 
had  a  mind  to  make  the  usud  trid  whether  the 
child  she  was  going  to  be  delivered  of  would  be  a 
boy  or  a  giri. 
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Yoa  mutt  undentand,  my  dear  fiUher,  the 
people  here  jnds^e  of  the  sex  of  the  child  by  the 
moon,  UDto  which  they  compare  a  big-beUied 
woman.  If  they  see  a  star  appear  just  above  the 
moon,  it  ii  a  sgo  it  will  be  a  boy,  but,  if  the  ftar 
be  just  below  the  mooo,  they  oonjectnre  her  to 
be  big  with  a  gIrL  This  observation  and  remark 
of  Laplanders  have,  I  know,  been  accounted  by 
some,  and  those  wise  and  judicious  men  too,  to 
be  ridiculously  superstitious;  but  I  have  been 
led  into  an  easy  belief  of  this  mystery  by  a  mis- 
tress (that  is  superior  to  wisdom  itself),  constant, 
and  therefore  probably  infallible,  experience.  I 
therefore  indulsed  my  wife  in  this  her  request, 
and  went  with  ner  to  the  ceremony.  The  star 
appeared  above  the  moon,  which  prognoeticates 
a  boy,  which  I  wish  may,  and  I  scarce  doubt  will, 
prove  true,  and  when  she  is  brought  to  bed  I  will 
send  you  word  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  likewise, 
that  a  star  was  seen  just  before  the  moon,  which 
we  also  count  a  very  good  omen ;  for  it  is  a  cus- 
tom likewise  here  in  Lapland  to  consult  the  moon 
as  an  oracle  about  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
child.  If  a  star  be  seen  just  before  the  moon 
we  count  it  a  sign  of  a  lusty  and  well-grown 
child,  without  blemish ;  if  a  star  comes  just  after 
we  reckon  it  a  token  that  the  child  will  have 
some  defect  or  deformity,  or  die  soon  after  it  is 
bora. 

Having  thus  told  you  the  manners  of  the 
country  I  live  in  at  present,  as  much  at  large  as 
the  space  of  a  letter  will  permit,  and  relat  A  to 
you  my  own  happy  circumstances,  and  the  kindly 
promises  of  the  heavens  that  are  ushering  in  the 
birth  of  my  child,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
that  I  addict  myself  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
countrv,  which  are  very  many  and  groundless, 
and  aruing  partly  from  the  remainder  of  Pagan 
worship,  which  is  still  cultivated  among  some  of 
the  more  obstinate  Inhabitants.  1  have,  on  the 
contrary,  since  I  married  her,  endeavoured  to  re- 
pay my  wife's  temporal  blessings  to  me  with  those 
that  are  endless,  instructed  her  in  all  the  points 
of  religion,  and  made  her  perfectly  a  Christian ; 
and  she,  by  her  devotion  and  preyen  for  me, 
makes  me  such  amends  for  it  that  I  hope  in  us 
two  St  Paul's  saying  will  be  verified,  vis.  **  That 
the  woman  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  husband,  and 
the  husband  shall  be  sanctified  in  his  wife.** 

However,  1  must  take  notice  in  this  place,  with 
an  due  deference  to  Christianity,  that  though  I 
am  obliged  to  applaud  the  prudence  and  piety  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  Sweden,  who,  constituting 
Swedish  governors  over  this  country,  abrogated 
their  practice  of  superstitions  and  art  magic  upon 
pain  of  death,  yet  that  king  carried  the  point  too 
mr,  and  intermingled  with  these  arts  the  preten- 
sions to  the  gift  of  a  second  sight,  which  you 
know  how  firequent  It  is  with  us  in  Scotland,  and 
which,  I  assure  you,  my  wife  (though  she  durst 
not  publicly  own  it  for  fear  of  incuning  the  pe^ 
nalty  of  those  Swedish  laws)  does,  as  it  were, 
inherit  (for  all  her  ancestors  before  her  have  had 
it  from  time  immemorial)  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  I  knew  any  of  our  oountrjrwomen  or 
countrymen. 

One  day  this  last  week  she  distracted  me  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  She  told 
me  1  should  see  you  shoilly,  and  that  my  coming 
son  would  grow  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able men  In  England  and  Scotland  for  his  power 
of  foresight ;  but  that  I  should  speedily  lose  her, 
and  meet  with  difikulties  in  my  own  country  in 
the  same  manner  as  ay  fiither  (meaning  yoo,  ar) 
had  done  before  me.  and  on  tlie  same  aoooiBit, 
vis.,  of  dvjl  broils  and  inteatlne  wars  in  Seot- 
land. 

Those  unfortunate  parts  of  her  relation  I  wonid 
not  oonoeal  from  you,  because  the  veradty  of  her 
notions  should  ^»pear,  if  they  are  true,  thoegh 
you  may  be  sure  I  much  wish  they  all  may  prove 
false  to  the  very  last,  ezoq^ting that  whereinihe 
tells  me  my  son  will  be  greatly  remarkable;  and 
that  I  shall  shortly  see  my  dear  lather,  which  I  , 
daily  long  for,  and  will  endeavour  to  do^  as  sooa  < 
as  possible.  IVay  nmnaber  me  to  all  friends ; 
beiog.  Honoured  sir. 

Your  moit  dntiftil  and  loving  son, 

Archibald  Camfsili. 

TBB  SaCOMB  LBTTXB. 

I  am  now  the  happiest  man  alive ;  the  pros- 
perous part  of  my  wife's  predictioDS,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  my  last.  Is  come  In  sooie 
measure  to  pass.  The  child  she  has  bimigfat  bm 
is  a  boy,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  I  behdd,  if 
fondness  for  my  own  makes  me  not  blbid ;  snd 
sure  it  cannot  be  fondness,  beoanae  other  pbia 
circumstances  joined  at  his  birth  to  proveitnore 
than  an  ordinary  remarkable  one.  He  wasbon 
with  a  oaul  upon  his  head,  whidi  we  eouot  ooe 
of  the  luckiest  signs  thai  can  be  In  nature;  he 
had  likewise  three  teeth  ready  cut  through  the 
gums,  and  we  reckon  that  an  undraiable  teiti- 
nu»y  and  promise  given  to  the  worid  by  oahire 
that  she  intends  such  a  person  for  her  extraordi- 
nary favourite,  and  that  he  is  bora  for  grest 
things,  which  I  daily  beg  of  heaven  may  cone  to  ' 


Since  I  have  known  for  some  months  what  it 
is  to  be  a  father,  it  adds  a  coosidcrBble  weight  to 
those  affections  which  I  hnd  for  my  wife.    1 
thought  that  my  tenderness  for  her  wu  at  the 
height  of  perfection  before ;  which  shows  bow 
little  we  know  of  those  parts  of  nature  thst  we 
have  yet  never  tried,  and  of  which  we  have  sot 
yet  been  allotted  our  share  to  act  upon  thestsge 
of  life.     I  find  that  I  did  love  bertben  as  «ells> 
a  husband  could  love  a  wife,  that  Is,  a  wife  with- 
out a  child;  but  the  love  to  a  wife  that  hss  t 
child  is  a  feeling  wonderfol  and  inezpressiblv  diP 
fereuL     A  child  is  the  seal  and  pledge  of  W 
Meditating  upon  this  has  likewise  doubled  vf 
affection  for  you.     1  loved  you  before  as  a  too, 
and  because  as  such  I  felt  your  teoduneu,  hot 
my  love  Is  much  increased  now,  beeaose  1  has* 
the  tenderness  which  you  felt  for  me  as  a  fiither. 
With  these  pleashig  images  of  thoi^  I  often 
keep  you  nearer  company  at  this  vsst  diftssee 
than  when  I  lived  Irregulariy  under  year  eye. 
These  reflections  render  a  solitary  life  deer  to 
me ;  and  though  1  have  no  manner  of  acqoaist- 
ance  with  her  rdations,  who  hate  me,  as  I  sn 
told,  nor  indeed  with  almost  sny  of  the  iohshi- 
tants  but  my  own  domestics  and  those  I  an 
foreed  to  deal  with,  yet  I  have  as  anioh,  Be- 
thinks, as  I  wish  for,  unless  I  eouldcoiBeoverto 
Shetland,  and  live  with  you,  which  I  the  dok 
ardently  desire,  because  I  think  1  and  ny  «nfe 
could  be  true  comforta  to  you  In  your  advanced 
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jrears,  now  1  know  what  living  truly  is.  I  am 
daily  persuading  my  wife  to  go  with  me,  but  she 
denies  me  with  kind  expressions,  and  says  she 
owes  too  mach  to  the  place  (however  less  plea- 
sant in  itself  than  other  climates)  where  she  had 
the  happiness  of  first  joining  hands  with  me  in 
wedlock,  ever  to  part  from  it.  But  I  must  ex- 
plain how  I  ask,  and  how  she  refuses.  I  resofved 
never  directly  and  downrightly  to  ask  her,  be- 
cause I  know  she  can  refuse  me  nothing,  and 
that  would  be  bearing  hard  upon  the  goodness  of 
her  will ;  but  my  way  of  persuading  her  consists 
in  endeavouring'  to  make  her  in  lone  with  the 
place  by  agreeable  deseriptions  of  it,  and  likewise 
of  the  humane  temper  of  the  people,  so  that  I 
shortly  shall  induce  her  to  signify  to  me  that  it  is 
her  own  will  to  come  with  me,  and  then  I  shall 
seem  rather  to  consent  to'  her  will  than  to  have 
moved  it  over  to  my  own.  These  hopes  I  have 
of  seeing  my  dear  father  shortly,  and  I  know  such 
news  would  make  this  letter  which  I  therefore 
•end  more  acceptable  to  him,  to  whom  I  will  be, 
A  most  dutiful  and 

Affectionate  son  till  death, 

AftCHIBALD  CaMPBBLL. 

P.  S.  If  I  cannot  bring  my  wife  to  change  this 
coantiy  for  another,  I  have  brought  her  to  that 
pitch  of  devotion  that  whenever  Providence, 
which,  notwithstanding  her  predictions,  I  ho[>e 
will  be  long  yet,  shall  call  her  to  change  this 
world  for  another,  it  will  be  happy  with  her  there. 
She  joins  with  me  in  begging  your  blessing  to 
me,  herself,  and  our  little  Duncan,  whom  we 
christened  so  out  of  a  respect  to  the  name  you 
bear. 

TBI  TBian  LETTBR. 

My  dear  Father, 
I  am  lost  in  grief:  I  bad  just  brought  my  wife 
(her  that  was  my  wife,  for  I  have  none  now,  1 
have  lost  all  joy)  hi  the  mind  of  coming  over  to 
be  a  comfort  to  you.  But  now  grief  will  let  me 
say  no  more  than  that  I  am  coming  to  beg  com- 
fort from  you,  and  by  this  1  prepare  you  to 
receive,  when  he  comes,  a  son  in  tears  and 
mourning.  Archibald  Campbbll. 

P.  S.  I  have  a  babe,  not  much  above  two  years 
old,  must  bear  the  hardships  of  travelling  over 
the  ice,  and  all  through  Muscovy,  for  no  ships 
can  stir  here  for  many  months ;  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  live  hi  this  hihospitable  place,  where  she 
died  that  only  could  make  it  easy  to  me,  one 
moment  beyond  the  first  opportunity  I  have  of 
leaving  it.  She  is  in  heaven ;  that  should  make 
me  easy,  but  I  cannot,  I  am  not  so  good  a 
Christian  as  she  was— I  am  lost  and  ruhied. 

CHAPTER  IL 

after  the  OBATR  of  MR  DUMCAN  CAMPBELL'S 
MOTHER  IK  LAPLAND,  HIS  FATHER  ARCHIBALD 
RETURNED  WITH  BIS  SON  TO  SCOTLAND.  BIS 
SECOND  MARRUOE,  AND  HOW  B18  SON  WAS 
TAUOBT  TO  WRITE  AND  READ. 

Mr  Arcbibald  Campbell,  havhig  buried  his 
LapUmd  Uuiy,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  brought 
over  with  him  his  son,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell. 
By  that  time  he  had  been  a  year  in  his  own 
country  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  lady  whom 


I  had  known  very  well  for  some  years,  and  then 
I  first  saw  the  boy ;  but  as  they  went  into  the 
western  islands,  I  saw  them  not  again  in  three 
years.  She  befaig,  quite  oontrarv  to  the  cruel 
way  much  in  use  among  step-mothers,  very  fond 
of  the  boy,  was  accustomed  to  say  she  did  and 
would  always  think  him  her  own  son.  The  child 
came  to  be  about  four  years  of  age  (as  she  has 
related  to  me  the  story  since),  and  not  able  to 
speak  one  word,  nor  to  hear  any  noise ;  the  father 
of  him  used  to  be  mightily  oppressed  with  grief, 
and  complain  heavily  to  his  new  wife,  who  was 
no  less  perplexed  that  a  boy  so  pretty,  the  son 
of  so  particular  a  woman,  whom  he  bad  made 
his  wiK,  by  strange  accidents  and  adventures, 
and  a  child  coming  into  the  world  with  so  many 
amazing  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  should 
lose  those  precious  senses  by  which  alone  the 
social  commerce  of  mankind  is  upheld  and  main- 
tained, and  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  education,  which  could  raise  him 
to  the  character  of  being  the  great  man  that  so 
many  concurring  incidents  at  his  nativity  pro- 
mised and  betokened  he  would  be. 

One  day  a  learned  divine,  who  was  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  but  had  visited  Oxford,  and 
bben  acquainted  with  the  chief  men  of  science 
there,  happening  to  be  in  conversation  with  the 
mother-in-law  of  this  child,  she  related  to  him 
her  son's  misfortunes,  with  so  many  marks  of 
sorrow,  that  she  moved  the  good  old  gentleman's 
compassion,  and  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  give 
her  what  relief  and  consolation  he  could,  in  this 
unhappy  case.  His  particular  inclination  to  do 
her  good  offices  made  him  recollect  that  at  the 
time  he  was  at  Oxford  he  had  been  in  company 
with  one  Dr  Wallls,  a  man  famous  for  learning, 
who  had  told  him  that  he  had  taught  a  man 
(born  deaf  and  dumb)  to  write  and  to  read,  and 
even  to  utter  some  words  articulately  with  bis 
mouth ;  and  that  he  told  him  he  was  then  going 
to  commit  to  print  the  method  he  made  use  of 
in  so  instructing  that  person,  that  others  in  the 
like  unfortunate  condition  might  receive  the 
same  benefits  and  advantages  from  other  masters 
which  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  had  received  from 
him.  A  dumb  man  recovering  his  speech,  or  a 
blind  man  gaining  his  sight,  or  a  deaf  one  getting 
his  hearing,  could  not  be  more  overjoyed  than 
Mrs  Campbell  was  at  these  unexpected  tidings, 
and  she  wept  for  gladness  when  he  told  it.  The 
good  gentleman  animated  and  encouraged  her 
with  the  kindest  promises ;  and  to  keep  alive  her 
hopes,  assured  her  he  would  send  to  one  of  the 
chief  booksellers  in  London,  to  inquire  after  the 
book,  who  would  certainly  procure  it  him,  if  it 
was  to  be  got ;  and  that  afterwards  he  would 
peruse  it  diligently,  make  himself  master  of  Doc- 
tor Wallis's  method,  and  though  he  had  many 
great  works  upon  his  hands  at  that  time,  he 
would  sted  from  his  other  studies  leisure  enough  • 
to  complete  so  charitable  an  object  as  teaching  i 
the  dumb  and  desl  to  read  and  to  write,  and  give  | 
her  son,  who  was  by  nature  deprived  of  them, 
the  advantages  of  speech,  as  far  as  art  would 
permit  that  natural  defect  to  be  supplied  by  her 
powerful  interpoidtlon. 

When  the  mother  came  home,  the  child,  who 
could  hear  no  knocking,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  by  a  strange  and   ^explicable    instinct  in 
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nature,  was  the  first  that  ran  to  the  door,  and 
falling  in  a  great  fit  of  laughter  (a  thing  it  was 
not  much  used  to  before,  having  on  the  contrary 
rather  a  melancholy  cast  of  complexion),  it 
dung  round  Its  mother's  knees,  incessantly  em- 
bracing and  kissing  them,  as  if  just  at  that  time 
it  bad  an  insight  into  what  the  mother  had  been 
doing  for  it,  and  into  its  own  approaching  relief 
from  its  misery. 

When  the  mother  came  with  the  child  In  her 
hand  to  the  father,  to  tell  him  the  welcome  news, 
the  child  burst  afresh  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter, 
which  continued  for  an  unusual  space  of  time ; 
and  the  scene  of  sach  reciprocal  afl^tlon  and 
joy  between  a  wife  and  her  own  husband,  on  so 
signal  an  occasion,  is  a  thing  easier  to  be  felt  by 
parents  of  a  good  disposition,  imagining  them- 
selves  under  the  same  circumstance,  with  regard 
to  a  child  they  loved  with  fondness,  than  to  be 
expressed  or  described  by  the  pen  of  any  writer. 
But  it  is  certain,  whenever  they  spoke  of  this 
affair,  as  anybody  who  knows  the  impatience 
of  parents  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  child  may 
guess  thev  must  be  often  discoursing  it  over,  and 
wishing  the  time  was  come,  the  boy,  who  used 
seldom  so  much  as  to  smOe  at  other  time«,  and 
who  cookl  never  hear  the  greatest  noise  thai 
could  be  made,  would  constantly  look  wishfully 
in  their  faces*  and  laugh  immoderately,  which  is 
a  plain  indication  that  there  was  then  a  wonder* 
foi  instinct  in  nature*  as  I  said  before,  which  made 
him  foretaste  his  good  fortune,  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  the  dawnings*  as  it  were, 
of  the  second  sight  were  then  pregnant  within 
him. 

To  confirm  this,  the  haopy  hour  of  his  deliver, 
aace  heiog  come,  and  the  doctor  having  procured 
Mr  Wallis*s  book,  came  with  great  joy,  and  de- 
sired to  see  hit  pupil.  Scarce  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  child  happened  to 
come  into  the  room,  and  running  towards  the 
doctor,  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed  his  hand  eagerly, 
and  laughed  as  before,  which  to  me  is  a  demon- 
stration that  he  had  an  insight  into  the  good 
which  the  doctor  intended  him. 

It  is  certain  that  several  learned  men,  who 
have  vrritten  concerning  the  second  sight,  have 
demonstrated,  by  Incontestible  proofs  and  unde- 
niable arguments,  that  children,  nay,  even  horses 
and  cows,  see  the  second  sight,  as  well  as  men 
and  women  advanced  in  years.  But  of  this  I 
shall  discourse  at  large  in  its  proper  place,  having 
allotted  a  whole  future  chapter  for  that  same 
subject  of  second  sightedness. 

In  about  half  a  year,  the  doctor  taught  his 
little  dumb  pupn,  first  to  know  his  letters,  then 
to  name  anything  whatsoever,  to  leave  oflT  some 
savage  motions  which  he  had  taken  of  his  own 
accord  before,  to  signify  his  mind  by,  and  to  im- 
part his  thoughts  bv  his  fingers  and  his  pen, 
in  a  manner  as  intelligible*  and  almost  as  swift 
through  the  eyes,  as  that  is  of  conveying  our 
ideas  to  one  another  by  our  voices,  through  the 
conduits  and  portholes  of  the  ears.  But  in  little 
more  than  two  years,  he  could  write  and  read  as 
well  as  anybody ;  because  a  great  many  people 
cannot  conceive  this,  and  others  pretend  It  is 
not  to  be  done  in  nature,  1  will  a  little  discourse 
upon  Dr  Wallis*8  foundation,  and  show,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant,  how  this 


hitherto  mysterious  help  may  be  easily  idminii- 
tered  to  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  which  »hall  be 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

But  1  cannot  conclude  this  without  telling  the 
handsome  saying  with  which  this  child,  when  not 
quite  six  years  old,  as  soon  as  he  thoogbt  he 
could  express  himself  well,  paid  his  first  aaoow. 
ledgment  to  his  master,  and  which  promised  hov 
great  his  fbture  genius  was  to  be,  when  so  witty 
a  child  ripened  into  man.  The  words  be  wrote 
to  him  were  these,  only  altered  into  Eagltsh 
from  the  Scotch. 

-Sir, 
*<  It  Is  no  b'ttle  work  you  hav«  aoeonplishedL 
My  thanks  are  too  poor  amendsi  the  world,  nr, 
shall  give  you  thanks  s  for  as  1  could  not  have 
exprtMcd  mysdf  wiUiout  yovur  leaebliig  ne,  so 
thoee  that  can  talk,  tbonrb  tbeyhave  eyes,  cn- 
Dot  see  the  things  which  I  can  see,  and  shall  tall 
them;  so  that  in  doing  me  tbisi  you  have  done  i 
general  service  to  mauind.* 

CHAPTER  IIL 

TBB  MXTBOD  Or  TBACniWO  DBAF  AKO  ODMl  PSI- 
S01V8  TO  WaiTI,  XXAD,  AMD  VVDIBSTAHO  A 
LANOUaOl. 

It  is,  I  must  eoiifess,  hi  sooio  faeasure  aaaiiai 
to  me,  that  men  of  any  moderate  share  of  leirs- 
Ing  should  not  natural^  eoneeire  of  thcmfrivti 
a  plain  reason  fsr  this  art,  and  know  bow  to  i^ 
count  for  the  practicability  of  ft,  the  nomest 
they  hear  the  proposition  advaooed ;  the  resMSi 
for  it  are  so  obvious  to  the  very  irst  eomider' 
atlon  we  can  make  about  It.  It  will  be  Kkewis 
as  amaxtng  to  me,  that  the  meet  ignorant  sboaM 
not  conceive  it,-  after  so  plaia  a  reason  b  gtra 
them  for  it  as  I  am  now  ^tng  to  set  down. 

To  b^n.  How  are  children  at  first  Un^M  s 
language  that  can  hear?  Are  they  not  taught 
by  sounds?  And  what  are  thoee  sounds  hot 
tokens  and  signs  to  the  ear,  impoKing  and  sign- 
fying  such  and  such  a  thing  ?  If,  then,  theit  eui 
be  signs  made  to  the  eye,  'agreed  by  the  party 
teaching  the  child,  that  they  stsnlfV  such  awl 
such  a  thing,  will  not  the  eye  of  the  child  eoovty 
them  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  ear?  Tbejr 
are,  indeed*  difTerant  marfca  to  diflereat  scoics, 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  do  equsHj  H" 
nihr  the  same  things  or  notions,  aecoroiog  to  the 
wiU  of  the  teacher,  and  consequently,  aait  bare 
an  equal  effect  with  the  penon  who  is  to  be  in- 
structed, for  though  the  manners  signifying  are 
different,  the  things  signified  are  the  same. 

For  example:  If,  after  having  invented  u 
alphabet  upon  the  fingers,  a  master  always  keepj 
company  with  a  deaf  child,  and  teaches  ft  to  call 
for  whatsoever  it  wants,  by  such  motions  of  the 
fingers  which,  if  put  down  by  letters,  aooor&if 
to  each  invented  motion  of  each  finger,  wonM 
form  in  writing  a  word  of  a  thiag,  which  it 
wanted;  might  not  he  by  these  regular  motioiu 
teach  its  eye  the  same  notioaa  of  things  as  soandi 
dotothaeamofehildrenthathear?  Themaooer 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  hy  fingers  is  plainly  set 
down  in  the  following  table. 

When  the  deaf  child  has  leaned  by  tiwie  ne^ 
ttons  a  good  stock  of  words,  as  chfldrea  that  hear 
first  learn  by  sounds,  we  may  methfnks  esll  not 
Improperly  the  fbgers  of  saefa  a  dumb  inftnt  iti 
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notitb,  and  the  eye  of  eodi  a  deaf  child  ttc  ear. 
When  he  baa  learaed  thus  far,  he  rauat  be  taught 
to  write  the  alphabet,  according  aa  it  waa  adapted 
to  the  motiona  of  fait  fingers.  Aa  for  ioatance* 
the  five  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  by  pointing  to  the 
top  of  the  five  fingers ;  and  the  other  letters, 
ft,  c,  d,  &e.  by  soeh  other  place  or  posture  of  a 
finger,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  table  is  set 
foith  or  otherwise^  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
When  this  is  done,  the  marka  B,  R,  E,  A,  D,  (and 
so  of  an  other  worda),  correapending  with  auch 
fingers,  conveya  through  his  eyea  unto  hia  head 
the  same  notion,  vis.  the  thing  aignified,  aa  the 
sound  we  give  thoae  aame  letters,  making  the 
word  "  Bread,*'  do  into  our  heada  through  the 
ears. 

This  once  done,  he  maybe  eaaOy  taught  to 
understand  the  parts  of  speech,  as  the  verts  the 
noun,  pronoun,  ic,  and  ao  by  rules  of  grammar 
and  syntax  to  compound  ideaa*  and  connect  hia 
words  into  a  language.  Tbe.methodof  whioh, 
since  it  ia  plainly  set  forth  in  Dr  WalUs's  letter 
to  Mr  Beverley  1  I  shall  set  it  down  by  way  of 
extract,  that  people  in  the  ^ame  drcumstanoea 
with  the  person  we  treat  id,  and  of  the  like  geniua, 
ouy  not  nave  their  talenta  lost  for  want  of  the 
like  asaistance. 

When  once  a  deaf  person  haa  learned  ao  far  aa 
to  understand  the  common  discourse  of  others, 
and  to  express  hia  mind  (tolerahly  well  in'writing) 
I  see  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  (provided  na- 
ture hu  endowed  hfan  with  a  proper  strength  of 
genius,  as  other  men  that  hear;  he  may  become 
capable  (upon  further  improvement)  of  such  far- 
ther knowledge  as  is  attainable  by  reading.  For 
I  must  here  join  with  the  learned  Dr  Wallis,  in 
asserting  (aa  the  present  case  before  us)  that  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  such  a  deaf  person 
may  not  attain  the  understanding  of  a  languii^e 
aa  perfbctly  as  those  that  hear;  and  with  the 
same  teamed  author  I  take  upon  me  to  lav  down 
this  proposition  aa  certain,  that  allowing  the  deaf 
person  the  like  time  and  exercise  aa  to  other  men 
ia  requisite  in  order  to  attain  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  and  the  elegance  of  it,  he  may  under- 
stand as  well,  and  write  at  good  language  as 
other  men,  and  abating  only  what  doth  depend 
upon  sound,  as  tones,  cadences,  and  such  puce- 
tilioa,  no  whit  inferior  to  what  he  may  attain  to, 
if  be  had  his  hearing  as  others  have? 

An  Extxaot  from  Dr  Wallis,  concerning  the 
Method  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to 
read. 

It  is  most  natural,  aa  children  learn  the  names  of 
things,  to  furnish  him,  by  degrees,  with  a  nomen- 
clator,  containing  a  competent  number  of  names 
of  thiags  common  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  that 
you  muj  show  the  thing  answering  to  such  a 
name,  and  these  digested  under  convenient 
titles,  and  placed  under  them  in  such  convenient 
order.  In  several  columns,  or  other  orderly  situ- 
ation in  the  paper,  as  by  their  position  best  to 
express  to  the  eye  their  relation  or  respect  to 
one  another.  As'  contraries,  or  correlatives,  one 
ag-ainst  the  other,  subordinates  or  appurtenances 
under  their  principle,  which  may  serve  as  a  kind 
of  local  memory. 

Thus^  in  one  paper,  under  the  title  '  Mankind,* 


may  be  placed*  net  eoafuaedly,  but  in  decent 
order,  man,  woman,  child  (boy,  girl). 

in  another  paper,  under  the  title  *  Body,*  may 
be  written,  in  like  convenient  order,  head  (hair, 
skin,  earX  face,  forehead,  eye  (eyelid,  eyebrow), 
cheek,  nose  (nostril),  mouUi  (lip,  chin),  neck, 
throat,  back,  breast,  side  (right  side,  left  aide), 
belly,  shoulden^  arm  (elbow,  wrist,  hand),  baok 
(palm),  finger  (thumb,  knuckle,  nail),  thigh, 
knee,  leg  (abin,  calf,  ancle)^  foot  (heel,  sole), 
toe. 

And  when  he  oath  learned  the  import  of 
words  in  each  paper^  let  him  write  them  in  lika 
manner  in  diatinct  leaves  or  pagea  of  a  book 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  confirm  hia  memory, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  it  upon  occasion. 

In  a  third  paper  you  may  give  him  the  *  Inward 
Parts,*  as  skull  (brain),  throat  (wind^pipe,  gul- 
let), atomaoh,  guts,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  bladder  (urine),  vein  (blood),  bone  (mar* 
row),  flesh,  fat,  &c.  . 

In  another  paper,  under  the  title  <  Beast,'  may 
be  placed  horse  (stone-horse,  gelding,  mare,  colt), 
bull  (ox),  cow,  calf.  Sheep,  ram  (wither),  ewe 
(Iamb),  bog,  boar,  sow,  pig,  dog  (maatiflf.  hound, 
greyhound,  spaniel),  bitch  (whelp,  puppy),  hare, 
rabbit,  cat,  mouse,  rat,  &o. 

Under  the  title  *  Bird  *  or  *  Fowl '  put  cock, 
capon,  hen,  chick,  goose  (gander),  gosling,  duck, 
(drake),  awaa,  crow,  kite,  lark,  &c 

Under  the  title  *  Fish '  put  pike,  ed,  plaice, 
salmon,  lobster,  crab,  oyster,  craw-fish,  &c. 

You  may  then  put  *  Plants'  or  '  Vegetables* 
under  several  heads,  or  subdiviaions  of  the  same 
head ;  as  tree  (root,  body,  bark,  bough,  leaf, 
fruit),  oak,  ash,  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  vine,  &c. 
'  Fruit,*  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  grape,  nut, 
orange,  lemon,  flower,  rose,  tulip,  gilliflower, 
herb  (weed),  grass,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  pea, 
bean. 

And  the  like  of  '  Inanimates,*  as  heaven,  sun, 
moon,  star,  element,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  and 
under  the  title  *  Earth* clay,  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
metal,  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron  (steel), 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  glaas.  Under  the  title  *  Water  * 
put  sea,  pood,  river,  stream.  Under  that  of  *  Air' 
put  light,  dark,  mist,  fog,  cloud,  wind,  rain,  hail, 
snow,  thunder,  lightning,  rainbow.  Under  that 
of  '  Fire '  coal,  flame,  smoke,  soot,  ashes. 

Under  the  title  *  Clothes  *  put  woollen  (cloth, 
stuff"),  linen  (Holland,  lawn,  lockarum),  silk 
(satin,  velvet),  hat,  cap,  band,  doublet,  breeches, 
coat,  cloak,  stocking,  sooe,  boot,  shirt,  petticoat, 
gown,  &c. 

Under  the  title  '  House '  put  wall,  roof,  door, 
window,  casement,  room. 

Under  *  Room  *  put  shop,  hall,  parlour,  dining, 
room,  chamber,  study,  closet,  kitchen,  cellar, 
stable,  &C. 

And  under  each  of  these,  as  distinct  heads, 
the  furniture  or  utensils  belonging  thereunto, 
with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  there  is  occa- 
sion, which  I  forbear  to  mention,  that  I  be  not 
too  prolix. 

And  in  like  manner,  f^om  time  to  time,  may 
be  added  more  collections,  or  clauses  of  namea  or 
words,  conveniently  digested  under  distinct  heads, 
and  suitable  distributions ;  to  be  written  in  dia- 
tinct leaves  or  pages  of  his  book,  in  such  order 
as  may  seem  convenient. 
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When  he  U  fornithed  with  a  oonpeUiit  nnni* 
ber  of  namef ,  though  not  lo  nuiy  •■  I  have 
mentioned,  it  wlU  be  eetfonabliB  to  teeeh  him, 
nnderthe  titles  lingvlarend  plural,  tbelbnn* 
ation  of  plurals  from  singnlars,  ^  adding  s  or 
es;  as  hand,  hands ;  fiioe,  frees s  uh,  fishes, &o. 
with  some  liow  irregolars,  as  man,  men ;  woman, 
women ;  foot,  feet ;  tooth,  teeth ;  monse,  miee ; 
louse,  lice ;  oi,  oxen,  &c. 

Whioh,  except  the  irregulan,  will  aenre  for 
possessives,  to  be  after  tang ht  htm,  which  are 
formed  by  their  primitiTes  by  Hke  addltloo  of  s 
or  es,  except  some  few  irregulars,  as  my,  mine ; 
thy,  thine;  our,  ours;  your,  yours;  his;  her, 
hers ;  their,  theirs,  &e. 

And  in  all  those  and  other  like  eases  it  wHI  be 
proper  first  to  show  him  the  partlealars  and  then 
the  general  title. 

Then  teach  him  in  another  page  or  paper  the 
particulan,  a,  an,  the,  this,  that,  these,  those. 

And  the  pronouns,  I,  me,  my,  mine ;  thou, 
thee,  thy,  thine;  we^  us,  our,  ours ;  ye,  you,  your, 
yours;  he,  him,  his;  she,  her,  hers;  it.  Its; 
th^,  them,  their,  thefav ;  who,  whom,  whose. 

Then,  under  the  titles  'Substantive,  aiQeetlve,' 
teach  him  to  connect  these,  as  my  hand,  your 
head ;  his  foot,  his  feet ;  her  arm,  anns ;  our 
hate;  their  shoes,  John**  cost,  William's  band, 
&c 

And  in  order  to  Aimlsh  him  with  more  adjec- 
tlTes,  under  the  title  '  Colours,*  you  may  place 
black,  white,  grey,  green,  blue,  yellow,  red,  &c. ; 
and  having  shewed  the  particulars,  let  him  know 
that  these  are  called  cofours,  T|^  like  for  taste 
and  smell,  as  sweet,  bitter,  sour,  stink. 

And  for  hearing ;  sound,  noise,  word. 

Then  for  touch  or  feeling;  hot,  warm,  cold, 
cool,  wet,  moist,  dry,  hard,  soft,  tough,  brittle, 
heavy,  light,  &c. 

From  whence  you  may  furnish  him  with  more 
examples  of  adjectives  wUh  substantives;  as 
white  bread,  brown  bread,  green  grass,  soft  cheese, 
hard  cheese,  black  hat,  my  black  hat,  &c. 

And  then  inverting  the  order,  substantive,  ad- 
jective, with  the  verb  copulative  between ;  as, 
silver  is  white,  gold  Is  yellow,  lead  is  heavy,  wood 
is  light,  snow  is  white,  mk  is  blaek.  fiesh  is  soft, 
bone  is  hard,  I  am  sick,  I  am  not  well,  &c,  which 
will  begin  to  give  him  some  notion  of  syntax. 

In  like  manner,  when  substantive  and  substan- 
tive are  so  connected ;  as,  gold  Is  a  metal,  a  rose 
b  a  flower,  they  are  men,  they  are  women,  horses 
are  beasts,  geese  are  fowls,  larks  are  birds,  &c 

Then,  as  those  before  relate  to  qnaUty,  you 
may  give  him  some  other  words  relanng  to  quan- 
tity ;  as  long,  short,  broad,  narrow,  tUck,  thin, 
high,  tall,  low,  deepk  shallow,  great,  Ug,  small 
(little),  much,  little,  many,  few,  ftiU,  empty,  whole, 
part,  piece,  all,  some,  none,  strong,  WMk,  quick, 
slow,  equal,  unequal,  bigger,  less. 

Then  words  of  figure ;  as  straight,  crooked, 
plain,  bowed,  concave,  hollow,  ooovex,  round, 
square,  three-souare,  sphere,  globe,  bowl,  cube, 
die,  upright,  slopfaig,  leaning  forward,  teanhy 
backward,  like,  unlike. 

or  gesture ;  as  stand,  lie,  sit,  kneel,  sleep. 

Of  motion ;  as  move,  stir,  rest,  walk,  go,  come, 
run,  leap,  ride,  fall,  rise,  swim,  sink,  drawn,  sHde, 
creep,  crawl,  fly,  pull,  draw,  thrust,  throw,  bring, 
fetch,  carry. 


Then  wwds  relatiog  to  tjaae.  plaes,  aaate, 
we%ht,  measure,  money,  fee.,  are  laeonveaial 
tfane  to  be  showed  him  distinedy;  for  which  the 
teacher,  aoeordhig  to  his  dbcretioo,  amy  tskea 
convenient  season. 

As  likewise  the  tipM  of  the  day,  thedm  rf  , 
the  weak,  the  dmrs  of  the  month,  the  mooths  of  j 
the  year,  and  other  things  relatfaig  to  the  sln«-  , 
naok,  which  be  will  quickly  be  capable  te  onder. 
fteuil   if  once  methodicallv  shown  hinL 

As  likewise  the  names  and  sitoatien  of  plam 
and  oountiies  wMch  are  oonvcnisnt  for  him  to  ' 
know,  which  may  be  orderty  written  hi  hb  book. 
and  showed  him  In  the  map  of  London,  Eoghad, 
Europe,  the  world,  he. 

But  these  may  be  done  at  leisore,  as  likewiie 
the  praetioe  of  arithmetic,  and  other  Hke  pieca 
ofleamfaig. 

tai  the  meantfane,  after  the  coBoord  of  sobitaB. 

tive  and  aiQeotive,  he  is  to  he  showed,  by  ooo. 
vcttlent  examples,  that  of  the  nosuaative  tsd 
verb ;  aa,  for  mstanee,  Igo,  yon  see,hesit^ thej 
stand,  the  fire  burns,  the  ann  shines,  the  viod 
blows,  the  rata  fells,  the  water  runs,  snd  thelike, 
with  the  titles  in  the  top  nomtaalive  verb. 

Alter  this  (under  the  titles  nommstive  verb, 
accusativeX  give  him  exam|]tes  of  verU  bins* 
tlve;  as,  Iseayou,  yon  see  me,  the  fire  bans 
the  wood,  the  bi^  asakeo  the  fire,  theoookrouti 
the  meat,  thebotler  lays  the  doth,  vcestoor 
dinner. 

Or  even  with  a  double  aeeasative;  ai,  job 
teach  me  writtag  or  to  writa^  Jehu  tcacbelhne 
to  danoe,  ThooMS  tells  aae  a  tale»  &c. 

Afkerthis,  von  amy  teach  hhn  thefleiioaor 
ooiiiugation  of  the  vcibw  or  what  is  eqoinleBt 
thereunto  i  for  ta  our  English  tongue  cosh  mb 
hath  but  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  preter; 
t«^  participles,  the  active  and  the  panive:  all 
the  rest  is  pwfonned  by  auxiliaries,  which  sozO- 
iaries  have  no  more  tenses  than  the  other  verts. 

Those  auxiliaries  are,  do,  did,  will,  would, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  could,  most,  oogbt, 
to,  have,  had,  mm  be,  was.  And  if  by  examplei 
you  can  fasinuate  the  significalioo  of  theie  k^ 
words,  you  have  taught  him  the  whole  tern 
of  the  verb. 

And  here  it  will  be  oonvenieut,onee  for  aB,  to 
write  him  out  a  fuH  paradigm  of  some  one  verb. 
suppose  to  see,  through  all  thooe  anxiliariea. 

The  verb  itadf  hath  but  these  four  wordi  te 
be  learned,  see,  saw,  seeing,  seciw  save  that  after 
thou,  ta  the  second  person  singulsr,  ia  both 
tenses,  we  add  e^  and  ta  the  third  pcnoa  ^ 
gular,  hi  the  present  tense,  eth  or  ea,  or  imtead 
thereof;  st,  th,  s,  and  so  In  all  veriM. 

Then  to  the  auxiliaries,  do,  did,  will,  woaM, 
shall,  should,  may,  might,  can,  couU,  noit. 
ought  to,  we  jobi  the  faidefinite  see.  And  after 
have,  had,  am,  be,  was,  the  passite  portade  ko, 
and  so  for  all  other  verbs. 

But  the  auxHianr,  am  or  be,  Is  somewhat  ir- 
regular ta  a  double  IbrnL 

Am,  art,  is;  plural  are;  was,wsst,waf;phinl 
were.  Be,  beest,be;  plural  were ;  were,  wtrt, 
were ;  plural  were. 

Be,  am,  was,  bdng,  been. 

Which,  attended  with  the  other  soxilisiiei, 
make  us  the  whole  passive  voice.  ,     , 

AD  verbe,  without  exeeptioos,  in  the  active 


participle,  are  formed  by  adding  iog,   as  see, 
seeing;  teach,  teaching,  &c 

The  preter  tense  and  the  participle  are  formed 
regularly,  by  adding  ed,  but  are  often  subject  to 
contractions  and  other  irregularities,  sometime 
the  same  in  both,  sometime  different,  and  there, 
fore  it  is  convenient  here  to  give  a  table  of  verbs, 
especially  the  most  usual,  for  those  three  cases, 
which  may  at  once  teach  their  signi6cation  and 
formation ;  as  boil,  boiled ;  roast,  roasted,  roasted ; 
bake,  baked,  baked,  &c. ;  teach,  taught,  taught; 
bring,  brought,  brought ;  buy,  bought,  bought, 
&c. ;  see,  saw,  seen ;  give,  gave,  given ;  take, 
took,  taken;  forsake,  forsook,  forsaken;  write, 
wrote,  written,  &c. ;  with  many  more  fit  to  be 
learned. 

The  verbs  being  thus  dispatched,  he  is  then  to 
learn  the  prepositions,  wherein  ties  the  whole 
regimen  of  the  noun.  For  diversity  of  cases  we 
have  none,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  insinuated 
by  convenient  examples,  suited  to  their  different 
significations;  as  for  instance,  of^  a  piece  of 
bread*  a  pint  o^wine,  the  colour  of  a  pot,  the 
colour  ^Kold,  a  ring  o^gold,  a  cup  o/"  silver,  the 
mayor  ^London,  the  longest  ofm^ &c. 

And  in  like  manner,  for,  off,  on,  upon,  to, 
unto,  tin,  until,  from,  at,  in,  within,  out,  without, 
into,  out  of,  about,  over,  under,  above,  below, 
between,  among,  before,  behind,  after,  for,  by, 
with,  through,  against,  concerning ;  and  by  this 
time  he  will  be  pretty  well  enabled  to  under- 
stand a  single  sentence. 

In  the  last  place,  he  is  in  like  manner  to  be 
taught  the  conjunctions,  which  serve  to  connect 
not  words  only  but  sentences,  as  and,  also,  like- 
wise, either,  or,  whether,  neither,  nor,  if,  then, 
why,  wherefore,  because,  therefore,  but,  though, 
yet,  &c,  and  these  illustrated  by  convenient  ex- 
amples in  each  case,  as.  Because  I  am  cold, 
tha^fore  I  go  to  the  fire,  thai  I  may  be  warm,^ 
it  is  cold  weather. 

^it  were  fair,  them  it  would  be  good  walking, 
but  however,  though  it  rain,  yet  I  must  go,  be- 
cause I  promised ;  with  other  like  instances. 

And  by  this  time  his  book,  if  well  furnished 
with  plenty  of  words,  and  those  well  digested  un- 
der  several  heads,  and  in  good  order,  and  well 
recruited  from  time  to  time  as  new  words  occur, 
will  serve  him  in  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  and 
grammar. 

And  in  case  the  deaf  person  be  otherwise  of  a 
good  natural  capacity,  and  the  teacher  of  a  good 
sagacity,  by  Uiis  method,  proceeding  gradually 
step  by  step,  you  may,  with  diligence  and  due 
application  of  teacher  and  learner,  in  a  year's 
time,  or  thereabouts,  perceive  a  greater  progress 
than  you  would  expect,  and  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  further  instruction  in  matters  of  religion 
and  other  knowledge  which  may  be  taught  by 
books. 

It  will  be  convenient  all  along  to  have  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  ready  at  hand,  to  write  down  in  a 
word  what  you  signify  to  him  by  signs,  and  cause 
him  to  write,  or  rfiow  how  to  write,  what  he  sig- 
nifies by  signs,  which  way  of  signifying  their 
mind  by  signs  deaf  persons  are  often  very  good 
at ;  and  we  roust  endeavour  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage, if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  order  to  teach  them 
ours,  by  showing  what  words  answer  to  their 
signs. 


It  will  be  convenient,  also,  as  you  go  along, 
after  some  convenient  progress  made,  to  express, 
in  as  plain  language  as  may  be,  the  import  of 
some  of  the  tables ;  as,  for  instance. 

The  head  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body,  the 
feet  the  lowest  part ;  the  foce  is  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  the  forehead  is  over  the  eves,  the 
cheeks  are  under  the  eyes,  the  nose  is  between 
the  cheeks,  the  mouth  is  under  the  nose  and 
above  the  chin,  ke. 

And  such  plain  discourse  put  into  writing,  and 
particularly  explained,  will  teach  him  by  degrees 
to  understand  plain  sentences ;  and  like  advan- 
tages a  sagacious  teacher  may  take,  as  occasion 
offers  itself  from  time  to  time. 

This  extract  is  mostly  taken  out  of  the  inge- 
nious Dr  Wallis,  and  lying  hid  in  that  little  book, 
which  is  but  rarely  inquired  after  and  too  scarcely 
known,  died  in  a  manner  with  that  great  man. 
And  as  he  designed  it  for  the  general  use  of  man- 
kind that  laboured  under  the  misfortune  of  losing 
those  two  valuable  talents  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing, I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  (in  the  life 
of  so  particular  a  dumb  person  as  I  am  writing) 
to  give  them  this  small  but  particular  fragment 
of  grammar  and  syntax. 

It  is  exactly  adjusted  to  the  English  tongue; 
because  such  are  the  persons  with  whom  the 
Doctor  had  to  deal,  and  such  the  persons  whose 
benefit  alone  I  consult  in  this  treatise. 

One  of  the  chief  persons  who  was  tanght  by 
Dr  Wallis  was  Mr  Alexander  Popham,  brother- 
in-law  of  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Oxford ;  and  he  was  a  very  great  profi- 
cient in  this  way ;  and  though  he  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  understood  the  language  so  well  as  to 
give,  under  his  hand,  many  rare  indications  of  a 
masterly  genius. 

The  uncle  of  his  present  Sardinian  Majesty, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  had  the  want 
of  the  same  organs,  and  yet  was  a  perfect  states- 
man, and  wrote  in  five  or  six  different  languages 
elegantly  well. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  book  of  travels,  tells  us 
a  wonderful  story,  almost  incredible ;  but  tells  it 
as  a  passage  that  deserves  our  belief.  It  is  con- 
cerning a  young  lady  at  Genoa,  who  was  not  only 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  blind,  too,  it  seems,  into  the 
bargain  ;  and  this  lady,  he  assures  us  as  a  truth, 
could,  by  putting  her  band  on  her  sister's  mouth, 
know  everything  she  said. 

But  to  return  back  to  England.  We  have 
many  rare  instances  of  our  own  countrymen, 
the  principal  of  whom  I  shall  mention,  as  their 
names  occur  to  my  memory.     Sir  John  Gawdy, 

Sir  Thomas  Kootcliff,  Sir Gostwick,  Sir 

Henry  Lydall,  and  Mr  Richard  Lyns  of  Oxford, 
were  all  of  this  number,  and  yet  eminent  men 
in  their  several  capacities,  for  understanding 
many  authors,  and  expressing  themselves  in 
writing  with  wonderful  facility. 

In  Hatton  garden,  there  now  lives  a  miracle 
of  wit  and  good  nature,  I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Mr  Loggin,  who,  though  bom  deaf  and  dumb, 
(and  she  has  a  brother  who  'has  the  same  impe- 
diments,) yet  writes  her  mind  down  upon  any 
subject  with  such  acuteness  as  would  amase 
learned  men  themselves,  and  put  many  students 
that  have  passed  for  wits  to  a  blush,  to  see  them- 
selves so  far  surpassed  by  a  woman  amidst  that 
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deficiency  of  the  common  organi.  If  anybodj 
speaJcs  a  word  distinctly,  this  lady  will,  by  ob- 
serving narrowly  the  motion  of  the  speaker*! 
llpi,  pronounce  the  word  afterwards  very  intel- 
ligibly. 

As  there  are  a  great  many  fiusiilies  in  England 
and  Ireland  that  have  several,  and  some  even 
have  five  or  six  dumb  persons  belonging  to  them ; 
and  as  a  great  many  more  believe  it  impossible 
for  persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb  to  write  and 
read,  and  have  thence  taken  oceasion  to  say  and 
assert  that  Mr  Campbell  could  certainly  speak,  I 
oottld  never  think  it  a  digression  in  the  history 
of  this  man's  life  to  set  down  the  grammar  bj 
which  he  himself  was  taoght,  and  which  he  has 
taught  others  (two  of  which  scholars  of  his  are 
boys  of  thii  town),  partly  to  eonfate  the  slander 
made  against  him,  and  partly  for  the  help  of 
others  dumb  and  deaf,  whose  parents  may  by 
these  examples  be  encouraged  to  get  them  taught 

CHAPTER  IV. 

tOUNO  DmCAN  CAMBILL  aBTOaiffS  WtTR  RIS  MO* 
ma  TO  BDlNBUaOH.  TBI  BAIL  OP  ABOTLB*S 
OTBBTHBOW.  TBB  BOIlf  OP  Mt  ABORmALD  CAMF- 
BBLL,  AMD  HIS  DBATR .  TOtTVO  DURCAN'S  PBAO- 
TICB  nr  PBBDICTIOR  XT  BDINBITBOB,  WRILB  TBT 
A  BOT. 

OuB  young  boy,  now  between  six  and  seven  years 
of  age,  half  a  Highlander  and  half  a  Laplander, 
delighted  in  wearing  a  little  bonnet  and  plaid, 
thinaing  it  looked  very  manly  In  his  countrymen, 
and  his  father,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  hang- 
ing sleeves,  and  left  off  his  boy*9  vest,  indulged 
him  with  that  kind  of  dress,  which  is  truly  an- 
tique and  heroic.  In  this  early  part  of  his  non- 
age he  was  brought  to  Edinbuiigh  by  his  mother, 
in-law,  where  I  myself  grew  afresh  acouainted 
with  her,  his  father  being  then  but  lately  dead, 
just  after  the  cIvQ  commotion,  and  off  and  on,  I 
have  known  him  ever  sinoei  and  conversed  with 
him  very  frequently  during  that  space  of  time, 
which  is  now  about  three  or  four  and  thirty 
years,  so  that  whatever  I  say  concerning  him  in 
the  future  pages  I  shall  relate  to  the  reader  from 
my  own  certain  knowledge,  which,  as  I  resolved 
to  continue  anonymous,  may  not  have  so  much 
weight  and  authority  as  if  I  had  prefixed  my 
name  to  the  account.  Be  that  as  it  wUI,  there 
are  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  that  wUI  justify 
each  action  I  relate,  and  his  own  future  actions 
while  he  lives  will  procure  belief  and  credit  to 
the  precedent  ones,  which  I  am  going  to  record; 
so  that  if  many  do  remain  Infidels  to  my  relaUoos, 
and  will  not  allow  them  exact  (the  fate  of  many 
as  credible  and  more  important  historians  than 
myself),  I  can  however  venture  to  f1atte^  myself 
that  greater  will  be  the  number  of  those  who 
will  have  a  Ihith  in  my  writings  than  of  those 
who  will  reject  my  accounts  as  incredible. 

Having  just  spoke  of  the  decease  of  Mr 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  father  of  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to 
observe  how  true  the  predictions  of  his  Lapland 
mother  were,  which  arose  from  second  sight,  ac- 
cording to  the  notices  given  by  the  child's  father, 
to  bis  grandfather,  in  his  letter  from  Lapland, 
even  before  it  was  bom,  which  shows  that  the 


infant  held  this  second-sighted  power,  or  occalt 
faculty  of  divination,  even  by  inheritance . 

In  the  year  1685,  the  Duke  of  MoDmouthaod 
the  Earl  of  Arg}*Ie  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Holland 
without  any  ob8truction«  the  Earl  of  Ar^le  in 
May,  with  three  ships  for  Scotland,  and  Mon- 
mouth in  June  with  the  same  number  for  Eog. 
land. 

The  earl  setting  out  first  was  also  the  first  at 
landing.  Argyle  having  attempted  to  land  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  being  disappointed  br 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Orcadei,  landed 
in  the  west,  and  encamped  at  Dunstafhe  ca&tle, 
in  the  province  of  Lorn,  which  had  belonged  to 
him.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  draw  o%er 
to  hfan  aH  the  malcontenta  in  the  kingdoJD,  whom 
he  thought  more  numerous  than  they  afterwards 
appeared  to  be.  He  dispersed  about  his  decU. 
rations,  wherem,  after  protesting  that  be  i»d 
taken  up  arms  only  in  defence  of  religion  and  the 
laws,  against  an  uqjuat  usurper  (so  be  styled 
James  the  Second),  he  invited  ali  good  Pro- 
testants, and  such  Scotch  as  would  assert  the 
liberty  to  join  him  against  a  prince,  he  said,  vho 
was  got  into  the  throne  to  ruin  the  Reformatioo, 
and  to  bring  hi  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
Next  he  sent  letters  to  those  he  thought  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Mr  Archibald  Camp- 
fell,  who,  according  to  the  vast  deference  pajcd 
by  the  Scots  to  their  chie(  joined  him,  tboogfa 
in  his  heart  of  quite  a  different  principle,  to  call 
them  to  his  assistance,  lie  detatched  two  of 
his  sons  to  make  inroads  in  the  neighboorbood. 
and  compel  some  by  threats,  others  by  mightr 
promises,  to  join  Imn.  All  his  contrivances 
could  not  raise  him  above  three  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  Boot, 
where  he  was  soon,  in  a  manner,  besieged  by 
the  Eari  of  Dunbarton,  with  the  king's  forces, 
and  several  other  bodies,  command^  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  the  EaH 
of  Arran,  and  other  great  men,  who  came  firom 
all  parts  to  quench  the  fire  before  it  grew  to  a 
head. 

The  Earl  Argyle  being  obliged  to  quit  a  post 
he  could  not  make  good,  went  over  into  a  foii 
of  the  country  of  hU  own  name,  where  banog 
hastily  fortified  a  castle  called  Ellingrey,  he  pat 
into  It  the  arms  and  ammunition  taken  out  of  h» 
ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the  cannon  of 
a  fort  he  erected  near  that  place.  There  bis 
route  began,  for  going  out  from  the  castle  with 
his  forces  to  make  an  incursion,  one  of  his  parties 
was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  who  stew 
four  hundred  of  his  men,  and  Captain  Hamiltoo. 
who  attacked  his  ships  with  tome  of  the  king's, 
and  took  them  without  any  resistance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbarton  advancing  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  by  long  marches,  while  be 
endeavoured  to  secure  himself  by  rivers,  surprised 
him  passing  the  Clyde,  in  the  village  of  KiUt^ni, 
as  he  was  marching  towards  Leoox.  Dunbartoo 
coming  upon  them  at  night,  would  have  staid  ti!) 
the  next  day  to  attack  the  rebels,  but  they  gave 
him  not  sb  much  time,  for  they  passed  the  lirer 
in  tbe  night,  in  such  confusion,  thai  being  ortr- 
Gome  with  fear,  they  dispersed  as  soon  as  over. 
Argyle  could  scarcely  rally  so  many  as  would 
make  him  a  small  guard,  which  was  soon  scat- 
tered again,  Dunbarton  having  passed  the  river, 
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and  divided  hU  forces  to  pursue  those  that  fled. 
Ar^gyle  had  taken  guides  to  conduct  him  to  Gal- 
loway, but  they  mistaking  their  w&y,  and  leadinc 
him  into  a  bog,  most  of  those  that  still  followed 
bim  quitted  their  horses,  every  man  shifting  for 
hiuisellL 

Azgyle  nimself  was  making  back  alone  towards 
the  Clyde,  when  two  resolute  servants,  beloiuiing 
to  an  otf  oer  In  the  king's  army,  meeting  him, 
tliou^  they  knew  him  not,  bid  him  surrender. 
He  mred  at  and  missed  them ;  but  they  took 
better  aiai.  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  ball 
Then  the  feari,  drawing  his  two  pistols  out  of  the 
holstefL  mdtied  his  bnie,  Chat  was  quite  tired, 
and  took  ue  river.  A  country  feUow,  who  came 
with  those  twp  thai  had  first  assaulted  bim,  pur- 
sued  him  with  a  pistol  hi  his  hand.  The  Eari 
would  have  IBred  one  of  his,  but  the  flint  blling, 
be  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head  by  the 
peasant  (U  discovered  hlmselt  as  he  fell  aense- 
ins,  crying  out,  **  unfortunate  Argyle."  This 
Boblcaia&a  how  ikr  soever  he  may  be  thought 
misled  In  principle,  was  certainly  In  his  person  a 
very  brave  and  a  very  gallant  hero.  Thev  made 
haste  to  draw  him  out  and  bring  him  to  himself; 
after  which,  beiog  delivered  up  to  the  officers, 
the  erring,  unfortunate  great  man,  was  conducted 
to  Edhibttgli,  and  there  beheaded. 

Many  gentlemen  that  followed  the  fortanes  of 
this  great  man*  though  not  in  bisdeath,  they 
shared  in  all  the  other  calamities  attending  his 
orerdirow.  ITwy  moat  of  them  fled  into  the 
remotest  Isles  and  the  obscurest  coiners  of  all 
Scotland ;  contented  with  the  saving  of  their 
Bves^  they  grew  exiles  and  banished  men  of  their 
own  mwag,  and  abdicated  their  estates  before 
they  were  anown  to  be  forfeited,  because,  for 
foar  of  being  informed  against  by  the  common 
fellows  thqr  commanded,  they  durst  not  appear 
to  lay  their  claims..  Of  \bU  number  was  Mr 
Archibald  Campbcdl,  and  this  new  disaster 
wounded  him  deeply  into  the  very  heart,  after 
tb  many  late  misadventures,  and  aent  him  un- 
timely to  the  grave.  He  perfectly  pined  away 
and  wasted ;  he  was  six  month*  dying  inch  hv 
iocii,  and  th^  diflerence  between  his  last  breath 
and  his  way  of  breathing  durii^  all  that  time, 
was  enly  that  he  expired  with  a  greater  aigb  than 
he  ordinarily  fetched  every  time  when  he  drew 
his  breath. 

Everything  the  Lapland  lady  had  predicted  so 
)oog  hAn  being  tbas  come  to  pass,  we  may  the 
less  admirs  at  t&  wonders  performed  by  hereon, 
when  we  consider  this  foeulty  of  divination  to 
be  so  derivfed  to  htm  from  her,  and  grown,  aa  it 
were,  hereditary* 

Oar  vonng  prophet,  who  had  tanght  moat  of 
his  little  companions  to  converse  with  him  by 
finger,  was  the  head  at  every  little  pastime  and 
game  they  pUyed  at.  MariSles  (which  he  need 
to  call  cbfldren's  playing  at  bowU)  yielded  him 
a^hty  diversien ;  and  he  was  so  dezterone  aa 
artist  at  shooting  that  liUle  alabaster  globe  from 
between  the  end  of  hli  forefinger  and  the  knuckle 
of  his  thumbs  that  he  seldom  missed  hitting 
plumb  (as  the  beya  call  it)  the  marble  he  aimed 
al»  though  1^  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards. 
The  boys  always  when  they  played  coveted  to 
have  faia  en  thair  aide^  and  1^  hearing  thai  he 
foretold  other  things,  used  to  consult  him,  when 


they  made  their  little  maiehea  (which  were  things 
of  great  importance  in  their  thong^tsX  who 
should  get  tne  victory.  He  used  commonly  to 
leave  these  trifles  undecided;  bat  if  ever  ha 
gave  his  onhiion  hi  these  trivial  affairs,  the  per. 
sons  fared  weQ  hv  their  consultation,  hr  Us 
judgment  about  tnem  was  like  apettyoncle, 
and  the  end  always  answered  his  prediction. 
But  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine  (thai 
though  our  Duncan  Cmpbell  was  himself  but  a 
boy)  he  was  not  consulted  oidy  by  boys ;  his 
penetration  and  insight  into  things  of  a  high 
nature  got  pfr,  and,  oeing  attested  by  credible 
witnesses*  won  liim  the  esteem  of  persons  of 
mature  years  and  discretion. 

If  a  beauttfiil  ^ oung  virgin  languished  for  a 
husband,  or  a  widow's  mind  was  in  labour  to 
have  a  second  venture  of  inlknts  by  another 
spouse ;  if  a  housekeeper  had  lost  anything  be- 
loQging  to  her  master,  itfll  little  Duncan  C^amp. 
beu  was  at  hand.  He  was  tho  oracle  to  be 
applied  to;  and  the  little  chalked  drde,  where 
he  was  diverting  himself  with  his  play-lellowa, 
near  the  cross  at  Edinburgh,  was  frequented 
with  as  mudi  solicitation,  and  as  much  credit, 
aa  the  Tripos  of  ApoDo  was  at  Delphoa  ka 
andent  timea. 

It  was  highly  entertauiing  to  see  a  young 
blooming  beauty  come  and  sifly  pi<A  up  the  boy 
from  his  company,  carry  him  Imme  with  as  mora 
eagerness  as  she  would  her  gallant,  becanse  she 
knew  she  could  get  the  name  ef  her  gallant  out 
of  him  before  he  went,  and  bribe  him  with  a 
sugarplum  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  young 
Sootcn  peer  iu  agreen  ribbon  that  her  month 
watered  after. 

How  often,  after  he  hu  been  wallowing  In  the 
dust,  have  I  myself  seen  nice  squeamish  widows 
help  him  up  in  their  gilded  chariots,  and  giw 
him  a  pleasant  ride  mth  them,  that  he  might 
tell  them  they  should  not  long  Ue  alone.  Little 
Duncan  Campbell  had  as  much  business  upon 
bis  hands  as  the  parsons  of  all  the  parishee  in 
Edinbuigh.  He  commonly  was  consulted,  and 
named  the  couples  befbre  the  minister  joined 
them;  thus  he  grew  a  rare  customer  to  the 
toy-shon,  from  whence  he  most  usually  received 
fises  and  rewards  for  his  advices,  tf  Lady  Betty 
Such  a  one  was  foretold  that  she  should  certainly 
have  Beau  Such  a  one  in  marriage,  then  littlt 
Duncan  was  sure  to  have  a  hobby-horse  ttam 
the  toy-shop,  as  a  reward  for  the  promised  fon. 
If  such  a  widow,  that  was  ugly  but  very  rioU 
was  to  be  pushed  hard  for  as  she  pretended 
(though  in  reality  easily  won),  litde  Doncank 
upon  ensuring  her  such  a  captain,  or  sudi  a 
Heutenant-cokmel,  was  sure  to  be  presented 
from  the  same  child'a  warehouae  with  a  veiy 
handsome  drum,  and  a  silvered  trumpet. 

If  a  sempstreaa  had  an  itching  desire  for  a 
parson,  she  would,  upon  the  fint  aasnranoe  of 
him,  give  this  little  ApeUo  a  pasteboard  temple 
or  church,  finely  painted,  and  a  ring  of  bells 
into  the  baigain,  f!ram  the  same  toy-oflBoe. 

If  a  houaekeeper  lost  any  platen  the  tUef  was 
oeitam  to  be  oatchedk  provided  she  took  Mitlt 
master  faito  the  store  rooi^  and  asked  Urn  the 
qaestkNi,  after  she  h«l  glMo  Ite  fate  iNlly^M 


Neither  were  the  wonm  only  his  oonMdtflni 
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the  grave  mercbanU,  who  were  anxioat  for  many 
▼eotarei  at  lea,  applied  to  the  boy  for  hii  opinion 
of  their  aecurity;  and  they  looked  upon  hb 
opinion  to  be  as  safe  as  the  insurance  office  for 
■hips.  If  he  but  told  them,  though  the  ship  was 
Just  set  sail,  and  a  tempest  rose  just  after  on  the 
ocean,  that  it  would  have  a  successful  vojrage, 

dn  the  port  designed,  and  return  home  safe 
en  with  the  exchange  of  traffic  and  merchan- 
dise, they  dismissed  all  their  fears,  banished  iJl 
their  cares,  set  their  hearts  at  ease,  and  safe  in 
his  opinion,  enjoyed  a  calm  of  mind  amidst  a 
storm  of  weather. 

I  myself  knew  one  Count  Cog,  «n  eminent 
gamester,  who  was  a  person  so  far  ftom  being 
of  a  credulous  disposition,  that  he  was  an  un* 
believer  in  several  points  of  religion,  and  the 
next  door  to  an  infidel.  Yet  as  much  as  he 
was  a  stranger  to  faith,  he  was  mastered  and 
overpowered  so  far  in  his  incredulity  by  the 
strange  events  which  he  had  seen  come  fre- 
quently to  pass,  from  the  predictions  of  this 
child,  that  he  bad  commonly  daily  access  to 
this  boy,  to  leom  his  more  adverse  and  more 
prosperous  hours  of  gaming.  At  first,  indeed, 
ne  would  try,  when  the  child  foretold  him  his 
ill  fortune,  whether  it  would  prove  true;  and, 
relying  upon  the  mere  hasard  and  turn  of  the 
dice,  be  had  always  (as  be  observed)  a  run  of 
ill  luck  on  those  forbidden  days,  as  he  never 
failed  of  good  if  he  chose  the  fortunate  hours 
directed  by  the  boy.  One  time,  above  all  the 
rest,  just  before  he  was  departing  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  when  the  season  of  gaming  was 
almost  over,  most  persons  of  wealth  anid  dis- 
tinction withdrawing  for  pleasure  to  their  seats 
in  the  countrv,  he  came  to  young  Duncan  Camp- 
bell to  consult,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
know  how  happily  or  unluckily  he  should  end 
that  term  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  the  gamester's 
weighty  business,  vix.,  play,  there  bemg  a  long 
vacation  likely  to  ensue,  when  the  gaming-table 
would  be  empty,  and  the  box  and  dice  lie  idle 
and  cease  to  rattle.  The  boy  encouraged  him 
so  well  with  his  predictions  on  this  occasion, 
that  Count  Cog  went  to  the  toy-shop,  brought 
him  from  thence  a  very  fine  ivory  tee-totom, 
(as  children  call  it),  a  pretty  set  of  painted  and 
giMed  nine-pins  and  a  bowl,  and  a  large  bag  of 
marbles  and  alloys.  And  what  do  you  think 
the  gamester  got  by  tMs  little  present  and  the 
prediction  of  the  boy?  Why,  without  telling 
the  least  tittle  of  hlsehood,  within  the  space  of 
the  last  week's  play,  the  gains  of  Count  Cog 
really  amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  neat  money. 

Having  mentioned  these  persons  of  so  many 
different  professions  by  borrowed  names,  and 
perhaps  in  a  manner  seemingly  ludicrous,  I  would 
not  have  my  reader  from  henoe  take  occasion  of 
looking  upon  my  account  as  fabulous.  If  I  was 
not  to  make  use  of  borrowed  names,  but  to  tell 
the  real  oharaeters  and  names  of  the  persons,  1 
should  do  Injury  to  those  old  friends  of  his  who 
first  gave  credit  to  our  young  seer,  while  I  am 
endeavouring  to  gain  him  the  credit  and  esteem 
of  new  ones,  in  whose  way  it  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  coBsaH  him.  For  many  persons  are 
very  fHUfaig  to  ask  such  ^estions  as  the  fore- 
foiog  ones,  but  few  or  none  willing  to  have  the 


public  toM  they  asked  them,  thoi^  they  soe- 
cerded  in  their  wish,  and  were  aaq>1y  satined  ia 
their  curiosity.  I  have  represented  them,  psr^ 
haps,  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  because,  tboogli 
they  are  mysterious  actions,  they  are  still  the 
actions  of  a  boy;  and  as  the  rewards  he  reenred 
for  his  advices  did  really  and  truly  consist  of 
such  toys  as  I  have  mentioned,  ao  coold  they  not 
be  treated  of  in  a  more  serious  manner,  withoot 
the  author's  incurring  a  magisterial  airof  pe. 
dantry,  and  showing  a  mind,  as  it  were,  of  ban; 
mighty  grave  and  aententioas  about  trifles. 
There  are,  however,  some  things  ef  grester 
weight  and  importance  done  by  him  hi  a  man 
advanced  stage  of  life,  which  vralbedeKferedto 
the  pobUc  with  that  exsctltade  and  grstity 
which  becomes  them ;  and  in  some  of  tbme  t^ 
lations,  the  names  of  some  persons  that  are  ooo- 
cemed  shall  be  printed,  because  it  will  not  at  sO 
be  injurious  to  them,  or  because  I  befe  thv 
leave,  and  they  are  stOl  living  to  testify  vlist  I 
shall  relate. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
non-age  was  spent  in  predictuig  afanost  insosier- 
able  things,  which  are  all,  however,  redoced  to 
the  general  heads  above-mentloDed,  I  will  sot 
tire  the  reader  with  any  partksalars ;  but  initeid 
of  doinf^  that,  before  I  come  to  show  his  power  of 
divination  in  the  more  active  parts  of  hii  fife, 
and  when,  after  removing  firom  Edtaborgh  to 
London,  he  at  bst  made  It  his  public  proCnDOO, 
I  shall  account  how  such  divinatioBB  sasy  be 
made,  and  divert  the  reader  with  many  rsn  a< 
amples  (taken  from  several  lUtUtal  andnadoabted 
historians)  of  persons  who  have  done  ths  Bke 
before  him,  some  In  one  wiy,aiid  some fai another; 
though  in  these  he  seems  to  be  peenUar,  sad  to 
be  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreasion)  aspedn 
by  hImseU;  alone  in  the  talent  of  prediction ;  thst 
he  has  collected  within  his  own  faidividnsl » 
pacity  all  the  methods  which  others  ssfcnOy 
used,  and  with  which  they  were  dilfortBtly  ssd 
singly  gifted  in  their  several  ways  of  tormA^ 
and  foreteilhig. 

This  art  of  predietaon  k  not  >ttafaiabla  aj 
otherwise  than  by  these  three  ways:  first  it  ii 
done  by  the  company  of  fomlllar  nirftsandgesii, 
which  are  of  two  sorts,  some  good  and  some  bed, 
who  tell  the  gifted  person  the  thfogs  ofiHiiebbe 
informs  other  people.  Seooodly,  it  is  psHbroed 
by  the  second  sight,  which  Is  very  varioM*  "^ 
dUlers  in  most  of  the  poaieBsore>  it bcfagbeti 
very  little  In  some,  vefv  extensive  and  conrtsDt 
hi  others ;  beginnhkg  with  some  In  their  ybaef, 
and  leaving  them  before  tiiey  come  teyesn; 
happening  to  others  In  a  middle  age ;  to  otiien 
again  in  an  old  age  that  never  had  it  beibre,  an 
lasting  only  fbr  a  term  of  years,  and  nowaad  tta 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time;  and  io  sosae  1a- 
termiftlDg,  like  fits,  as  it  were,  of  visba,  tbat 
leave  them  for  a  time,  and  then  rctun  to  be  u 
strong  fai  them  aa  ever;  and  it  behy  ia  aoMDwr 
hereditary  to  some  fhmtlies,  whoae  chfldrea  here 
It  from  their  infoney,  without  faitermisnoa,  tot 
great  old  age,  and  even  to  the  time  of  thcfr  dssw. 
which  they  often  foretold,  before  tt  canetoipsi^ 
to  a  day,  nay  even  to  an  hour.  Thifd^f,  it  ■ 
attahied  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  lairflilp«t 

of  the  art  of  magic 
Befbre  I  give  the  retder  an  aeemnt  (silnv 


do  in  three  difUnct  difcounet),  first,  conceniing 
tlie  interconne  which  lamiliar  tpirits,  tix.,  the 

Kod  and  bad  genii,  have  had  and  continue  to 
ve,  to  a  great  decree,  with  some  select  parts  of 
mankind,  Seeondiy,  oonoeming  the  wonderful 
and  almost  ndracolotts  power  of  a  second  sight, 
with  which  many,  beyond  all  controversy,  have 
been  extraordinarily  hot  visibly  gifted.  And 
thirdly,  concerning  the  pitch  of  perfection  to 
whidi  the  magic  science  has  been  carried  and 
promoted  by  some  adepts  in  that  mysterious 
art.  I  will  premise  a  few  particulars  abont  the 
genii  which  attended  our  uttle  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, and  about  the  second-sight,  which  he  had 
when  yet  a  chQd,  and  when  we  may  much  more 
easfly  believe  that  the  wonders  he  performed 
and  wrote  of  must  have  been  rather  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  such  genii  and  the 
meditation  of  such  a  sight  than  that  he  could 
have  invented  such  fables  conoemmg  them,  and 
compassed  such  predictions  as  seemed  to  want 
their  assistance,  by  the  mere  dint  of  a  child's 
capaeity. 

One  day,  I  remember,  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  of  age,  going  early  to  the  house  where  he 
and  his  mother  lived,  and  it  being  before  his  mo- 
ther was  stirring,   I  went  into  little  Duncan 
CampbeH's  room,  to  divert  myself  with  him,  I 
foond  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  with  his  eyes 
broad  open,  but   as  motionless  as   if  he  had 
been  asleep,  or  even  (if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
lively  beautUhl  colour  which  the  pretty  fkir  silver 
haired  boy  alwavs  had  in  his  cheeks)  as  if  he  had 
been  qnite  dead ;  lie  did  not  seem  so  much  as 
to  breath ;  the  eyelids  of  him  were  so  fixed  and 
immoveable,  that  the  eyelashes  did  not  so  much 
as  once  shake,  which  the  least  motion  imaginable 
must  agitate ;  not  to  say  that  he  was  like  a  per- 
son in  an  extacy,  he  was  at  least  in  what  we 
commonly  caU  a  brown  study  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  ibr  the  largest  space  of  time  I  ever 
knew.     J,  who  had  been  frequently  informed 
by  people  who  have  been  present  at  the  opera- 
tions of  second-sifted  persons,  that,  at  the  sight 
of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are  erected, 
and  the  eyes  continue  starmg  till  the  object 
vanishes,  I,  I  say,  sat  myself  softly  down  on 
his  bed-ride,  and  with  a  quiet  amatement  ob- 
served  him,    avoiding    diUgently   any   motion 
that  might  give  him  the  least  disturbance,  or 
cause  in  him  any  avocation  or  distraction  of 
mind, from  the  bushiess  he  was  so  intent  upon. 
I  remarked  that  he  held  his  head  rideways,  with 
his  month  wide  open  and  in  a  listening  posture, 
and  that  after  so  hvely  a  manner,  as,  at  first  ge- 
neral thought,  made  me  forget  his  deafhess,  and 
plainly  imagine  he  heard  something,  till  the  se- 
cond thoogbt  of  reflection  brought  into  my  mind 
the  misfortune  that  shut  up  all  passage  for  any 
sound  through  his  ears.     After  a  steadfast  gaze, 
whieh  lasted  about  seven  minutes,  he  smiled,  and 
streidied  his  arms,  as  one  recovering  from  a  fit 
of  indolence,  and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  ttien  turning 
towards  me,  he  made  the  sign  of  a  salute,  and 
hinted  to  me,  upon  his  fingers,  his  desire  for  pen 
ink,  and  paper,  which  I  reached  him  from  a  little 
deriL  that  stood  at  his  bed's  ieet 

Placing  the  paper  upon  his  knees,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  lines,  which,  together  with  my 
aniweiB,  I  preserve  by  me,  for  their  rarity,  to 


this  very  day,  and  which  I  have  transcribed 
word  for  word,  as  they  form  a  little  series  of 
dialogue. 

Duncan  Campbell ~"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  stay 
with  you,  but  I  shall  see  my  pretty  youth  and  my 
lamb'by-and-by,  in  the  fields,  near  a  little  cop- 
pice, or  grove,  where  I  go  often  to  play  with  them ; 
and  I  would  not  lose  their  company  for  the 
whole  world ;  for  they  and  I  are  mighty  familiar 
together,  and  the  boy  tells  me  ever)'thing,  that 
gets  me  my  reputation  among  the  ladies  and 
nobility,  and  you  must  keep  it  secret" 

My  question-—"  1  will  be  sure  to  keep  it  se- 
cret But  how  do  you  know  you  are  to  meet 
them  there  to-day  ?  Did  the  little  boy  appoint 
you?" 

Duncan  Cambell — "  Yes,  he  did,  and  signified 
that  he  had  several  things  to  predict  to  mc  con. 
coming  people  that  he  foreknew  would  come  to 
me  the  week  following  to  ask  me  questions.'* 

My  question — **  But  what  was  you  staring  at 
when  I  came  in?" 

Duncan  Campbell—**  Why,  at  that  little  boy, 
that  goes  along  with  the  himb  I  speak  of,  and  it 
was  then  he  made  me  the  appointment." 

My  question — **  How  does  he  do  it  ?  Does  he 
write?" 

Duncan   Campbell — '*  No,   he  writes  some- 
times ;  but  oftener  he  speaks  with  his  finsers, 
and  mighty  swift ;  no  man  con  do  It  so  quick,  or 
write  half  so  soon;  he  has  a  little  bell  in  his 
hand,  like  that  which  my  mother  makes  me  a 
sign  to  shake  when  she  wants  the  servants ;  with 
that  he  tickles  my  brain  most  strangely,  and 
gives  me  an  incredible  delight  in  feeling  in  the 
inside  of  my  head ;  he  usually  wakes  me  with  it 
in  the  morning,  when  he  comes  to  make  me  an 
appointment.     I  £mcy  it  is  what  you  call  hear- 
ing, which  makes  me  mighty  desirous  I  could 
hear  in  your  way ;  it  is  sweeter  the  feeling,  roe- 
thinks,  than  anything  is  to  the  taste;  it  is  just 
as  if  my  head  was  tickled  to  death,  as  my  nurse 
used  to  tickle  my  sides ;  but  it  is  a  different  feel- 
ing, for  it  makes  things  like  Uttle  strinn,  tremble 
in  my  temples,  and  behind  my  ears.    Now  I  re- 
member, I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like,  that 
makes  me  believe  it  is  like  your  bearing,  and 
that  strange  thing,  which  you  that  can  speak  call 
sound,  or  noise ;  because,  when  I  was  at  church 
with  my  mother,  who  told  me  the  bells  could  be 
heard  ringing  a  mile  off;  as  I  was  kneeling  on  the 
bench,  and  leaning  over  the  top  of  the  pew,  and 
gnawing  the  board,  every  time  the  man  pulled 
the  rope,  I  thought  all  my  head  beat,  as  if  it 
would  come  to  pieces ;    but  yet  it  pleased  me, 
methought,  rather  than  pained  roe,  and  I  would 
be  always  goawmg  the  board  when  the  man 
pnlled  the  rope,  and  I  told  my  mother  the  rea- 
son :  the  feeling  of  that  was  something  like  the 
httle  bell,  but  only  that  made  my  head  throb,  as 
if  it  would  break,  and  this  tickles  roe,  and  mokes, 
as  it  were,  little  strings  on  the  back  of  my  ears 
dance  and  tremble  like  anything;   is  not  that 
like  your  way  of  hearing  ?    If  it  be,  it  is  a  sweet 
thing  to  hear ;  It  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
the  finest  colours  in  the  world ;  it  is  something 
like  being  tickled  hi  the  nose  with  a  feather  tm 
one  sneezes,  or  like  the  feeling  after  one  stoikes 
the  leg  when  it  has  been  numb,  or  asleep,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  those  two  ways  give  a 
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pain,  and  the  other  a  pleasure.  I  reinember» 
too,  when  I  had  a  great  cold,  for  about  two 
months,  T  had  a  fceliog  something  like  it,  but 
that  was  blunt,  dull,  confused,  and  troublesome. 
b  not  this  like  what  you  call  hearing?** 

My  question — '*  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  hear- 
ing, my  dear ;  it  is  what  we  call  musio.  But  what 
sort  of  a  boy  is  that  that  meets  you  ?  and  what 
sort  of  a  lamb?" 

Dpncau  Campbell— **  O I  though  they  aM 
like  other  boys  and  Iambs  which  you  sesb  they 
are  a  thousand  times  prettier  and  finer.  You 
never  saw  such  a  boy  nor  such  a  lamb  in  your 
life,  time.** 

My  question— *<  How  b|g  Is  he  ?  As  big  at 
you  are  ?    And  what  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?  ** 

Dunoan  Campbell—*'  He  is  a  little  preUv  boy, 
about  as  tall  as  my  knee,  hia  he/9  Is  as  white  aa 
snow,  and  so  are  his  little  hands ;  his  cheekaare 
as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  so  are  his  lips;  ami 
when  he  breathes,  it  makes  the  air  moropeifiiiBed 
than  my  mother's  sweet  bags  that  she  puts  among 
the  linen ;  he  has  got  a  crown  of  roses.  oowsUps, 
and  other  flowers,  upon  his  bead,  such  aa  tae 
maids  gather  in  May ;  his  hair  is  like  fine  silver 
threads,  and  shine  like  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
he  wears  a  loose  veil  down  to  his  feet»  that  is  as 
blue  as  the  sky  in  a  dear  day,  and  embroidered 
with  spangles  that  look  like  Uie  brightest  stars  in 
the  nkht ;  he  carries  a  silver  heU  in  one  hand, 
and  a  Dook  and  pencil  in  the  other ;  and  be  and 
the  little  Iamb  will  dance  and  leap  sibout  me  in  a 
ring  as  high  as  my  head ;  the  lamb  has  got  a 
little  silver  collar,  with  nine  little  bella  upon  it ; 
and  every  little  piece  of  wool  upon  its  back,  that 
is  u  white  as  milk,  is  tied  up  all  round  it  inpufiTs 
like  a  little  miss's  hair,  with  ribbons  of  all  eo- 
lours ;  and  round  its  bead,  too^  are  little  roaes 
and  violets  stuck  yerr  thick  in  the  wool  that 
grows  upon  its  forehead,  and  behind  and  between 
Its  ears,  in  the  shape  of  a  diadem.  They  fint 
meet  me  dandng  tons;  and  after  they  have 
danced  some  time,  the  little  bov  writes  down 
wonderfhl  things  In  his  book,  whidi  I  write  down 
in  mine ;  then  they  dance  again,  till  he  tings  his 
bell,  and  then  thev  are  gone  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
know  not  where ;  but  I  feel  the  tickUng  in  the 
inside  of  my  head,  caused  by  the  beU,  laaa  and 
less,  tin  I  don't  feel  it  at  aU ;  and  then  Igo  bone, 
read  over  my  lesson  in  my  book,  and  when  I 
have  it  by  heart,  I  bum  the  written  leaves,  ae- 
oording  as  the  little  boy  bids  me,  or  he  would 
let  me  have  no  more.  But  I  hear  the  little  bell 
again ;  the  little  boy  b  angry  with  me,  he  pulled 
me  twice  by  the  ear,  and  I  would  not  dbplease 
him  for  anything ;  so  I  must  get  up  and  go  im- 
medUtely  to  the  joy  and  delignt  of  my  life." 

I  told  him  he  might,  if  he  would  promise  me 
to  tell  me  Ibrther  another  time;  he  said  he 
would.  If  I  would  keep  it  secret  I  told  him  I 
would,  and  so  we  parted ;  though  just  before  he 
went,  he  said  he  smelt  some  venison,  and  he  was 
sure  they  would  shortly  have  some  for  dinner ; 
and  nothing  was  so  sure  as  that  my  man  had  my 
orders  to  bring  a  side  of  venison  to  me  the  next 
day  to  Mrs  Campbeirs,  for  I  had  been  hunting, 
and  came  thither  from  the  death  of  a  deer  that 
morning,  and  intended,  as  usual,  to  make  a  stay 
there  for  two  or  throe  days. 

There  are,  I  know,  many  pian  of  ••mt  priD- 


dplos,  and  who  are 
in  their  manner  of  think  lag  than  thsy  ars  wm, 
who  will  be  apt  to  judge  of  these  lelaftisni  si 
thbigf  meiely  fehalous  and  cibhiHtfinal>  aad,  ast 
contented  with  oatav  dbhdfeven  tl 
will  Ubonr  toiasionato  into  oChoislfefe 
notion,  that  it  b  a  sign  efinfiraiity  and 
of  the  head  to  ykdd  then  credit  Bnttheogkl 
could  oasttj  atfuo  these  Sir  OmvilisB  da«%~ 
though  a  iegteaco  or  two  woiM  ^  thsh  bed. 
ness,  put  theai  bayond  the  power  of  vspljte 
and  strike  then  dnmh.— jot  do  InattiiBki 
worth  my  while ;  their  greateat  and  mast  woatsd 
obioctioo  to  these  Budeaaona  and  gafcrniimiwi 
beings  that  it  arisea  all  from  the  woik  el  fioKj, 
m  peraona  of  a  oidaBfihotta  hiaod.  If  we  ««- 
sUer  the  natan  of  thb  ehfld'a  dblngae  wilk  m, 
wiU  it  not  bo  moso  whimsioaUy  atsa^gaaadain* 
culous  to  say  that  a  child  of  nine  yaata  oU  ksd 
only  afency  ol  aneh  tUagt  aa  thaaab  of  which  H 
had  never  hoard  a^rbod/  give  an  aeeeimt,  mi 
that  it  eooU,  by  the  asoro  aCtewth  ef  tatagbstie^ 
predict  such  things  aa  really  alter  came  to  fUk 
than  it  b  (when  It  doea  m  atiaagely  piidiet 
thioas)  to  bettevo  the  ohUd  does  k  fe  the  musm 
itself  owns  It  doe^  whfeh  b  ^  tho  intsnrcniiDB 
of  a  good  deaon,  or  hoppv  gmafaia.  DspaitiB^ 
thereiMre,  from  these  ai^[war  vise  menlsspbisBi^ 
who  will  heUeve  nothing  exeaUont  ov  happsats 
others  wMeh  U  haa  Mt  beon  theb  bt  to  eejoy  s 
share  oi;  I  shall  take  my  ferovell  hMtibsf  thss^ 
frithout  losing  my  own  timo  or  tkm%  b  tb 
worda  of  tha  ingaaioos  and  baraod  Meaihw  I« 
aere :— *<  Acerooa  homfaiea  boq  bmsoiv  bdipoi 
quippe,  qui  hsao  stndb  tracton^  ant  qaansi  ^• 
dictt  ulla  ratio  habeatar.** 

I  ahall  rather  aee  how  thoaa  tMus  hait  hb 
open  to  the  eyas  of,  and  heew  oKpiinsd  ^  lb 
ancient  sagcai  I  will  rebta  wha  amoag  tbw 


were  happy  in  their  raH^  aad  who 
modema,  whoae  eaanpiaa  asaf  ho  aathoriliwhr 
our  belief;  I  wiU  aet  dawn,  aa  cbaily  as  i  ess, 
what  poroeption  nea  have  had  of  gm  sr  t^ 
riU,  by  the  senae  of  aeebg  i  what  by  ths  sasn 
of  hearings  what  by  the  aeaaa  of  fesling,lMekiaf 
or  tasting;  and,  la  §an,  what  paicsaIbB  abwi 
have  had  of  tbeee  gaaii  by  ^  the  aemea  vbi 
by  dreams  and  what  ^y  magie,  a  thbf  """^^ 
be  net  with  at  onee  in  any  ste^asan,  and  nidi 
seems  partlevlar  to  the  diUd,  who  wn  <hs  i^ 
jeet  of  our  bst  Uttie  hbtorioal  — wimf    Wba 


1  have  brought  oxanplee,  and  the  oabloMif 
wise  philosophers,  aad  the  ovidenoe  cf  naiwi- 
abb  witnesses,  whieb  one  wwald  tUak  safldMi 
to  evhwe  persona  of  the  eonnerce  nsa  hsw 
with  apirita,  if  thev  were  not  past  aH  ssais  « 
conriction.  I  shall,  not  ao  nuoh  to  oowobNile 
what  I  Mv  aa  to  shuae  sono  abncivi,  wb 
woukl  by  their  frail  rsasoa  scan  all  thbgs,  sn4 
pretend  to  solve  the  mvsteiies  aseribed  to  spi^ 
as  (acts  merely  natural,  aad  who  woald  b^ 
from  the  thoughu  of  nen  all  bribf  of  ipib 
whataoever,  I  shall  say,  in  order  to  pot  t^uf"* 
these  wiseacres,  If  they  have  any  shava  wt 
produce  the  opinions  of  the  fetheis,  n  dlviaci, 
show  the  doctrines  of  spirits  bgeoatal  tabtsoa* 
sistent  with  Christianity,  that  they  are  dsGvwM 
hi  the  Seriptoie  and  by  Cbrbtiaa  tiadhioB, 
hi  which,  if  they  wffl  not  aeqabaes^  I  w 
leave  then  to  the  labyriatb  of  thijroMW> 
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opinions,  which  in  the  end  will  §0  perplex  their 
judgments  of  things,  that  they  will  be  never  able 
to  extricate  themselves,  and  these  different  heads 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  chapter  ensidng,  and 
will,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  xorm  both  an  in- 
structive, edUying,  and  entertainiog  discourse, 
for  a  reader  really  and  truly  intelligent,  and 
that  has  a  good  taste  and  relish  for  sublime 
things. 

CHAPTER  1! 

AN  laooMXNT  piovme  t«b  naoiPTioii   whiob 

MIX  BAVI,  AWO  BAVI  BAD.  BY  AZX  TBB  SBNtBB, 
AS  SBBING,  BmAmiWe,  BTC.  OP  DtMOBS,  GXNn, 
Oa  FAMILIAR   SPRITS. 

It  is  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Morals  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  better  to  come  at  the  probable 
knowledge  of  some  things  above  us  in  the  heavens, 
than  to  be  capable  of  giving  many  demonstra- 
tioos  relating  to  things  here  below.  This  is  no 
doubt  an  admirable  proposition,  and  speaks  the 
lofty  aims  of  that  sublime  mind  from  whence  it 
proceeded.  Among  all  the  disquisitions  in  this 
kind,  none  seem  to  me  more  excellent  than  those 
which  treat  concerning  the  genii  that  attend 
upon  men,  and  guide  them  in  the  actions  of  life. 
A  genius,  or  demon  of  the  good  kind,  is  a  sort  of 
mediate  being,  between  human  and  divine,  which 
gives  the  nimd  of  man  a  pleasant  ooiyunction^ 
with  angelic  and  oelestial  faculties,  and  brings* 
down  to  earth  a  faint  participation  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  That  there  have  been  such  fortunate 
attendants  upon  wise  men  we  have  many  rare 
instances ;  they  have  been  ascribed  to  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Plotlnus,  Porphyriua,  Jamblicus,  Chi- 
cus,  Scaliger,  and  Cardan.  The  most  celebrated 
of  fdl  these  ancients  was  Socrates ;  and  as  for 
his  having  a  genius,  or  demon,  we  have  the  tes- 
timonies of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Antisthenes, 
.his  contemporaries,  conArmed  by  Laertius,  Plu- 
tarch, Maximus,  Tyrius,  Dion,  Chrysostomus, 
Cicero,  Apuleius,  Flcinus,  and  others,  many 
of  the  modems,  besides  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cle- 
mens, Alexandrinus,  Austin,  and  others;  and 
Socrates  himself,  In  '  Plato*s  Theage,*  says,  *'  Bv 
some  divine  lot  I  have  a  oertain  demon»  whion 
has  followed  me  from  my  childhood  as  an  oracle." 
And  in  the  same  place  intimates  that  the  way  he 
gained  his  instruction  was  bv  hearing  the  demon's 
voice.  Nothing  is  certainly  so  easy  as  for  men 
to  be  able  to  contradict  things,  though  never  so 
well  attested  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  as  to 
make  the  truth  of  the  history  doubted  by  others 
as  well  as  themselves,  where  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  brought  to  convince  them.  This 
has  been  the  easy  task  of  those  who  object  againit 
the  demon  of  Socrates ;  but  when  no  demon- 
strative proof  is  to  be  had  on  either  side,  does 
not  wisdom  incUQe  us  to  lead  to  the  most  pro- 
bable ?  Let  us  then  ooosider  whether  the  evi- 
dences ore  not  more  credible,  and  witnesses  of  such 
a  thing  are  not  persons  of  more  authority  than 
these  men  are,  who  vouchsafe  to  give  no  reason 
but  their  own  incredulity  for  maintaining  the  con- 
trary, and  whether  those  therefore,  by  the  right 
rule  of  judging,  ought  not  much  sooner  than 
these,  to  gain  over  our  assent  to  their  assertions  ? 
We  will,  however,  laying  aside  the  histories 
of  those  ancient  times,  the  sense  whereof,  by 
various  readings  and  interpretations  being  put 


upon  the  words,  is  rendered  obscure  and  almost 
unintelligible,  descend  to  more  modern  relations, 
the  &cts  whereof  shall  be  pUu^d  beyond  doubt, 
by  reason  of  the  evidences  we  will  bring  to  attest 
them,  and  shall  consequently  prove  the  percep- 
tion men  have  of  spirits,  or  genii,  by  every 
sense. 

SSCTION  1. 

We  wHl  first  b€^  as  to  the  perception  of 
spirits  bv  the  sight. 

Mr  Gianvil,  in  his  coUeetions  of  relations  for 
proving  apparitions,  spirits,  &c.,  tells  us  of  an 
Irishman  that  had  like  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  spirits,  and  of  the  ghost  of  a  man  who  had 
been  seven  jFears  dead,  that  brought  a  medicina 
to  his  bed  side. 

The  relation  is  thus : 

A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  near  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery's,  sending  his  butler  one  ajftemoon  to  buy 
cards ;  as  he  passed  a  field,  to  his  wonder,  he 
espied  a  company  of  people  sitting  round  a  table, 
with  a  deal  of  good  cheer  before  them,  in  the 
midst  of  the  field;  and  be  going  up  towards  them 
they  all  arose  and  saluted  him,  and  desired  him 
io  sit  down  with  them  ;  but  one  of  them  whis- 
pered these  words  into  liis  ear : — **  Do  nothing 
this  company  hivites  you  to.**  Hereupon  he  r^ 
fused  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  and  immediately 
table  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  were  gone,  and 
the  comiMUiy  were  now  dancing  and  plaving  upon 
musical  instruments ;  and  the  butler  beinff  de- 
sired to  join  himself  with  him,  but  he  remsing 
this  also,  they  all  fiill  to  work,  and  he  not  beiug 
to  be  prevailed  with,  to  accompany  them  In  work- 
ing, any  more  than  in  feasting  or  dancing,  they 
all  disappeared,  and  the  butler  is  now  alone,  but 
instead  of  going  forwards*  home  he  returns,  m 
fast  as  he  coulcT  drive,  in  a  great  conitemation, 
and  was  no  sooner  entered  his  master's  door  but 
he  fell  down,  and  lay  some  time  senseless,  but 
coming  again  to  himse%  be  related  to  his  mater 
what  had  passed. 

The  night  followiiig  there  comes  one  of  his 
company  to  his  bed  s^  and  td)s  him,  that  if  he 
offered  to  stir  out  of  doors  the  next  dav  he 
would  be  carried  away.  Hereupon  he  kept 
withhi ;  but  towards  the  evening,  having  occasion 
to  make  water,  he  adventurMi  to  put  one  foot 
over  the  threshold,  several  standing  by,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  but  they  espied  a  rope  cast 
about  his  middle ;  and  the  poor  man  was  hurried 
away  with  great  swiftness,  they  following  him 
as  last  as  they  could,  but  could  not  overtake  him ; 
at  length  they  espied  a  horseman  coming  towards 
him,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  stop  the  man  whom 
he  saw  comins;  near  him,  and  both  ends  of  the 
rope,  but  nobody  drawing ;  when  they  met,  he 
laid  hold  of  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  immedlatelv 
had  a  smart  blow  given  him  over  his  arm  with 
the  other  end ;  but  by  this  means  the  man  was 
stopped,  and  the  horseman  brought  him  back 
with  him. 

The  Earl  of  Orrery,  hearing  of  these  strange 
passages,  sent  to  the  master  to  duke  him  to 
send  this  man  to  his  house,  which  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  the  morning  following,  or  quiddy  dfter, 
he  told  the  earl  thi^  his  spectre  had  been  widi 
him  again,  and  assured  him  that  that  day  he 
should  most  certainly  be  carried  away,  and  that 
I  no  endeavours  should  avail  to  the  saving  of  him. 
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Upon  tbit  he  was  kept  in  a  large  room,  with  a 
ooDdderable  number  of  persona  to  guard  him, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  itrokei,  Mr  Great- 
rix,  wno  was  a  neighbour.  There  were,  besides 
other  persons  of  quality,  two  bishops  in  the  house 
at  the  same  time,  who  were  consulted  concern- 
ing the  making  use  of  a  medicine  the  spectre, 
or  ffhost,  prescribed,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  anon,  but  they  determined  on  the  ne- 
gative. 

Till  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent,  all  was 
quiet;  out  at  length  he  was  perceived  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  whereupon  Afr  Greatriz,  and 
another  lusty  man,  clapt  their  arms  over  his 
shoulden,  one  of  them  before  him,  the  other  be- 
hind him,  and  weighed  him  down  with  all  their 
strength;  but  he  was  forcibly  taken  up  from 
them,  and  thev  were  too  weak  to  keep  their  hold, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  cartied  into 
the  air,  to  and  fro  over  their  hiada,  several  of  the 
company  still  running  under  him  to  prevent  his 
receiving  hurt,  if  ho  should  fall ;  at  length  he 
fell,  and  was  caught  before  ho  came  to  the  ground, 
and  he  had  by  that  means  no  hurt. 

Ali  being  quiet  till  bed- time,  my  lord  ordered 
two  of  hii  servants  to  He  with  him,  and  the  next 
morning  he  told  his  lordship  that  his  spectre  was 
again  with  him,  and  brought  a  wooden  dish,  with 
grey  liquor  in  it,  and  bid  him  drink  it  off;  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  spectre,  he  said  that  he  endea- 
voured to  awake  his  bed-fellows,  but  it  told  him 
that  that  endeavour  should  be  in  vain,  and  that 
he  had  no  cause  to  fear  him,  he  being  his  friend, 
and  that  he  had  at  first  given  him  the  good  ad- 
vice in  the  field,  which  had  he  not  followed,  he 
had  been  before  now  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  cotfpany  he  saw  there ;  be  added,  that  he 
concluded  It  was  impoiaible  but  that  he  should 
have  been  carried  away  the  day  before,  there 
bring  so  strong  a  combination  against  him ;  but 
now  he  could  assure  him,  there  would  be  more 
attempts  of  that  nature ;  but  he  being  troubled 
with  two  sorts  of  sad  fits,  he  had  brought  that 
liquor  to  cure  of  Mm  of  them,  and  bid  him  drink 
it;  he  peremptorily  reftising,  the  spectre  was 
angry,  and  upbraided  him  with  great  dlsingenuity, 
but  told  him,  however,  he  had  a  kindneu  for  him, 
and  that  if  he  would  take  plantane  juice,  he  should 
be  well  of  one  sort  of  fits,  but  he  should  carry 
the  other  to  his  grave :  the  poor  man  having  by 
this  somewhat  recovered  nimself,  asked  the 
spectre  whether  by  the  juice  of  plantane  he 
meant  that  of  the  leaves  or  roots,  it  replied  the 
roots. 

Then  it  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  know 
Mm.  He  answered.  No.  It  replied,—!  am  such 
a  one.  The  man  answered,  he  had  been  long 
dead.  '*  I  have  been  dead,**  said  the  spectre,  or 
ghost,  "  seven  years,  and  you  know  that  1  lived 
a  loose  life ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  hurried 
up  and  down  in  a  restless  condition  with  the 
company  you  saw,  and  shall  be  to  the  day  of 

iudgment.*'  Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that 
lad  he  acknowledged  God  in  his  ways,  he  had 
not  suffered  such  severe  things  by  their  means; 
and  further  said,  **  You  never  prayed  to  God  that 
day,  before  you  met  with  this  company  in  the 
fields.** 

Thif  relation  was  sent  to  Dr  Henry  More  by 
Mr  £.  Fowler,  who  said  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  se- 


veral  persons.  The  Lord  Orrery  also  owned  the 
truth  of  it;  and  Mr  Greatrix  told  it  to  Dr  Henry 
More  himself,  who  partieuUirly  inquired  of  Mr 
Greatrix  about  the  man's  being  carried  up  into 
the  air,  above  men*s  heads  in  the  rooo!,  and  he 
did  expressly  affirm  that  he  was  an  ey«w  witness 
thereof. 

A  vision  which  happened  to  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr  Donne  may  not  improperiy  be  hen 
inserted.  Mr  Isaac  Walton,  writfai^  the  life  of 
the  said  doctor,  teUs  us,  that  the  doctor  and  hn 
wife  were  living  with  Sir  Robert  Dmry,  who 
gave  them  a  free  entertainaient  at  his  house  ia 
Drurylane.  It  happened  thai  the  Lord  Have 
was  by  Ring  James  sent  in  an  embassy  to  tlM 
French  king,  Henry  IV,  whom  Sir  R^>CTt  re- 
solved  to  accompany,  and  engaged  Dr  Donne  to 
go  with  them,  whose  wife  waa  then  with  cfaEkt  at 
Sur  Robert's  house.  Two  days  after  their  ar- 
rival at  Paria,  Dr  Donne  waa  left  alone  in  that 
room  in  which  Sir  Robert  and  be  and  some 
other  friends  had  dined  together.  To  this  place 
Sir  Robert  returned  within  half  an  hoar,  and  ax 
he  lelt  so  he  found  Dr  Donne,  alone*  but  in  such 
an  extacy,  and  so  altered  in  hh  looks,  as  asaaxed 
Sir  Robert  to  behold  him,  insomuch  that  he 
earnestly  desired  Dr  Donne  to  declare  what  had 
befallen  him  in  the  short  time  of  his  ahecDoe,  to 
which  Dr  Donne  was  not  able  to  mako  a  pment 
answer ;  but  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause, 
did  at  last  say,  **  I  have  seen  a  dreadfhl  viaoa 
since  I  saw  you ;  I  have  seen  my  dear  wile  pass 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  haar 
hanging  about  lier  shoulders,  and  a  dead  chihl  m 
her  arms ;  this  I  have  seen  since  I  aaw  you.* 
To  which  Sir  Robert  replied,^**  Sore,  sir,  you 
have  slept  since  I  saw  you,  and  this  ia  the  resub 
of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  dedre  you 
to  forget,  ibr  you  are  now  awake.*  To  wbidi 
Dr  Donne's  reply  was,  "  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I 
am  now  dive  than  that  I  have  not  alept  since  1 
saw  you,  and  am  as  sure,  at  her  second  a^ypear- 
ing  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me  in  the  iare, 
and  vanished."  Rest  and  sleep  had  not  altered 
Dr  Donne's  opinion  on  the  next  day ;  for  he  then 
affirmed  this  vision  with  a  more  deliberate  and  so 
confirmed  a  confidence,  that  ha  indined  Sir 
Robert  to  a  faint  belief  that  the  vinon  was  true. 
who  immediately  sent  a  servant  to  Drurjr  tioase. 
with  a  charge  to  hasten  back  and  bnn|f  him 
word  whether  Mrs  Donne  were  alive;  and  if 
alive,  what  condition  she  was  in  as  to  her  health. 
The  twelfth  dav,  the  messenger  returned  with 
this  account ;  that  he  found  and  left  Mis  Donne 
very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  labour,  she  bad  been  ddivercd  St 
a  dead  child ;  and  upon  examination,  the  abortion 

S roved  to  be  the  same  day,  and  about  the  inery 
our,  that  Dr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass 
by  in  his  chamber.  Mr  Walton  adds  thn  as  a 
relation  which  will  beget  some  wonder,  and  srefl 
it  may ;  for  most  of  our  world  are  at  preamt 
possessed  with  an  opinion  that  visions  mid  mi- 
racles are  ceased ;  and  though  it  is  noet  oertaia 
that  two  lutes  being  both  strung  and  tuned  to 
an  equal  pilch,  and  then  one  played  upon,  the 
other,  that  is  not  touched,  being  laid  upon  the 
table  at  a  fit  distance,  will,  Kke  an  eoio  to  a 
trumpet,  warble  a  faint  audible  harmony,  in  an^ 
swer  to  the  same  tune,  yet  many  will  not  believe 
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that  there  It  any  tttob  thing  a  a  tymimtby  with 
souls,  &c 

SionoN  2, 

I  shall  next  rekte  some  little  Uttoriet,  to  ibow 
what  perception  men  have  had  of  spirits  by  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  for,  as  Wierna  says,  spiriu  ap- 
pear sometimes  invisibly,  so  that  only  a  sound, 
voice,  or  noise,  is  perceived  by  men,  viz.,  a  stroke, 
knocking,  whistling,  sneezing,  groaning,  lament- 
ing, or  clapping  of  the  hamU,  to  make  men  at- 
tent  to  inquire  or  anawer. 

In  Luther*s  *  Colloquia  Menaalia,'  9ce, ,  set  forth 
in  l«atin  at  Frankfort,  anno  1^7,  it  being  a  dif- 
ferent  coUeetion  from  that  of  AurilUier,  which 
ia  translated  from  High  Dutch  into  English,  we 
have  the  Ibttowiog  relation  :— 

"  It  happened  in  Plrussia,  that  as  a  certain  boy 
was  bom,  there  presently  came  to  him  a  genius, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  it  (for  I  leave  it  to 
men's  judgments),  who  had  so  figJthful  a  care  of 
the  infant,  that  there  was  no  need  either  of  mo- 
tber  or  servant ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  had  a 
like  care  of  him.  He  went  to  school  with  him, 
but  so  that  he  could  never  be  seen,  either  by 
himself,  or  any  others,  in  all  his  life.  Afterwards, 
he  travelled  into  Italy;  he  accompanied  Mm, 
and  whensoever  any  e^  was  like  to  happen  to 
him,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  inn,  he  was  per- 
ccived  to  foretell  it  by  some  touch  or  stroke ;  he 
drew  off  his  boots  as  a  servant ;  if  he  turned  his 
journey  another  way,  he  conUnued  with  him, 
having  the  same  care  of  him  In  foretelling  evil. 
At  length  he  was  made  a  canon,  and  as,  on  a 
time,  he  was  sitting  and  feasting  with  his  friends, 
in  much  jollity,  a  vehement  stroke  was  struck  on 
a  sudden  on  the  table,  so  that  they  were  all  ter- 
rified. Presently  the  canon  said  to  his  friends, 
'  Be  not  afraid ;  some  great  evil  hangs  over  my 
head.*  The  next  day  he  felt  into  a  great  fsver, 
and  the  fit  continued  on  him  for  three  whole  days, 
tUi  he  died  miserably.** 

Captain  Henry  mil,  in  his  narrative  prefixed 
to  Luther's  Table,  printed  in  English,  anno  1652, 
having  acquainted  us  how  the  German  copv 
printed  of  it  had  been  discovered  under  ground, 
where  it  had  lain  fifty-two  years,  that  edition 
having  been  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Rudolphus  II,  so  that  it  was  death  to 
keep  a  copy  thereof;  and  having  told  us  that 
Casparus  Van  Spar,  a  Cerman  gfentleman,  with 
vrhom  he  was  famillariy  acquainted  while  he  ne- 
gotiated affairs  in  Germany  for  King  James  I, 
was  the  person  who  discovered  it,  anno  1026, 
and  transmitted  it  to  England  to  him,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  him  to  transmte  the  said  book  into 
English,  says,  he  accordingly  set  upon  the  trans- 
lation of  it  many  times,  but  was  always  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  it  bv  some  intervening  busi- 
ness. About  six  weeks  after  he  had  received 
the  copy,  being  in  bed  with  his  wife  one  night, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'doek,  she  being  asleep, 
but  himself  awake,  there  appeared  to  him  an 
ancient  man,  standing  at  his  bed  side  arrayed  all 
in  white,  having  a  long  and  broad  white  beard, 
hanging  down  to  his  girdle,  mho,  taking  him  by 
his  right  ear,  said  thus  to  him,  **  Sirrah  1  will  you 
not  take  time  to  translate  that  book,  which  Is 
sent  to  you  out  of  Germanv  ?  I  will  shortly  pro* 
vide  for  you  both  place  and  time  to  do  It*'  And 
then  he  vanished.    Hereupon,  behig  much  af- 


frighted, he  fell  into  an  extreme  sweat,  so  that 
his  wife,  awaking  and  finding  him  all  over  wet, 
she  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  He  told  her  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard ;  but  he  never  regarded 
visions  or  dreams,  and  so  the  same  fell  out  of  his 
mind.  But  a  fortnight  after,  being  on  a  Sunday, 
at  his  lodgings  in  King's  street,  Westminster,  at 
dinner  with  his  wife,  two  messengers  were  sent 
from  the  whole  council  board,  with  a  warrant  to 
carry  him  to  the  Gate-house,  Westminster,  there 
to  be  kept  till  further  order  from  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  upon  which  warrant  he  was  kept  there 
ten  whole  years,  close  prisoner,  where  he  spent 
five  years  of  It  hi  translating  the  said  book,  hav- 
ing good  cause  to  be  mindful  of  the  old  man*s 
saying :— '*  I  will  shortly  provide  for  you  both 
place  and  time  to  translate  it." 

Though  the  perception  of  spirits  chiefly  af- 
fecto  the  hearing  and  seeing  faculties,  yet  ore  not 
the  other  senses  without  some  participation  of 
these  genial  objects,  whether  good  or  evil ;  for, 
as  St  Austin  says,  **  The  evil  work  of  the  devil 
creeps  through  all  the  passages  of  the  senses ;  he 
presents  himself  ia  figures,  applies  himself  to 
colours,  adheres  to  sounds,  introduces  odours,  in- 
ftises  himself  in  savours,  and  fills  all  the  passages 
of  intelligence;  sometimes  cruelly  tormentmg 
with  grief  and  fear,  sometimes  sportingly  cUvert- 
ing  man,  or  taunting  with  mocks.*'  Aud  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  learned  Walter  Hiltoo,  a  great 
master  of  contemplative  life,  in  his  ■  Scale  of  Per- 
fection,* sets  forth,  that  appearances  or  repre- 
sentations to  the  corporeal  senses  may  be  both 
good  and  evil. 

But  before  I  conclude  upon  this  head,  to  give 
still  more  weight  and  authority  to  the  perception 
we  have  had  of  these  genii,  both  by  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  1  will  relate  two  very  re- 
markable  fragmente  of  history  of  this  kind,  told 
us  by  persons  who  demand  our  credit,  and  done 
within  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers  and 
fethers. 

The  first  is  concerning  that  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham who  was  stobbed  by  Felton,  August  the 
23rd,  1628. 

Mr  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  In  his  book  entitled 
*  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy  in  England,'  printed 
in  quarto,  1651,  having  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  writes  as  follows : — **  Since  I  am 
upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  I 
shall  relato  a  true  story  of  his  being  admonished 
often  of  the  death  he  should  die  in  this  man- 
ner:— 

"  An  aged  gentleman,  one  Parker,  as  I  now  re- 
member, having  formerly  belonged  unto  the  duke, 
or  of  great  acquaintance  with  the  duke's  father, 
and  now  retired,  had  a  demon  appeared  several 
times  to  him  in  the  shape  of  Sir  George  Wllers, 
the  duke's  father.  This  demon  walked  many 
times  in  Parker*s  bed-chamber,  without  any  ac- 
tion or  terror,  noise,  hurt,  or  speech ;  but»  at 
last,  one  night  broke  out  in  these  words :— <  Mr 
Parker,  I  know  you  loved  me  formerly,  and  my 
son  George  at  this  time  very  well.  I  would  have 
you  go  from  me  (you  know  me  very  well  to  be 
his  father,  old  Sir  George  Villiers  of  Leicester- 
shire,) and  acquaint  him  with  these  and  these 
particulars,  &c.,  and  that  he  above  all  refrain  the 
counsel  and  company  of  such  and  such,  whom  he 
then  nominated,  or  else  he  will  come  to  destruc- 


tioo.  and  thai  soddeoly.'  Parker,  thovgli «  varjr 
discreet  man,  partly  imagined  hluiMlf  la  a  drean 
all  this  time;  and  being  KnwiOiiv  to  prooead 
upon  no  better  grounds,  foibora  addrearing  him- 
self to  the  duke ;  for  be  conceived,  if  he  abonld 
acauaint  the  duke  with  the  words  of  his  (ather, 
and  the  manner  of  his  appearance  to  him  (such 
apparitions  being  not  usual^  he  should  be  laughed 
at,  and  thought  to  dote,  in  regard  he  was  aged. 
Some  few  n^ts  passed  without  ftirther  trouble 
to  the  old  man ;  but,  not  very  many  nights  alter, 
old  Sir  George  ViUiers  appttrad  again,  wallted 
quick  and  furiously  in  the  room,  seemed  angry 
with  Parker,  and  at  last  said,^*  Mr  PaiUr,  I 
thought  you  had  been  my  friend  so  much,  sad 
loved  my  son  George  so  well,  that  you  would 
have  acquainted  him  with  what  I  desired,  but  I 
know  jrou  have  not  done  it ;  by  all  the  friendship 
thut  ever  was  betwi&t  yon  and  m^  and  the  great 
respect  you  bear  my  son,  I  desira  you  to  deliver 
what  I  ibrmeriy  commanded  yoa  to  my  son.' 
The  old  man,  seeing  himself  thos  soUdted,  pro- 
mised the  demon  be  would,  bat  ftrst  aigued  it 
thus,  that  the  duke  waa  not  easy  to  be  spoken 
withal,  and  that  he  would  account  him  a  vain 
man  to  come  with  such  a  message  bom  the  dead ; 
nor  did  he  conceive  the  duke  would  give  any 
credit  to  him:  to  which  the  demon  thoa  an- 
swered : — •  If  he  will  not  believe  you  have  this 
discourse  from  me,  tell  him  of  such  a  secret  (and 
named  it)  which  he  knows  aone  in  the  world  ever 
knew  but  mvself  and  him.*  Ur  Parker  befaw 
DOW  well  satisfied  that  he  was  not  aUeep,  and 
that  the  apparition  was  not  a  vain  delnslai,  look 
a  fit  oppoiiuaity,  and  aeciouily  acquainted  the 
duke  with  his  father's  words,  and  the  maimer  at 
his  apparitloo.  The  duke  lai^^hed  heartily  «t  the 
relation,  which  pot  M  Parker  to  a  staAd,  hot  at 
Uttt  he  aaiumed  courage^  and  told  the  duke  that 
he  acquainted  his  ^thcir^  gfaoat  with  what  he 
found  now  to  be  true,  vis.,  aoora  and  derisiMi ; 
'  But,  my  lord,*  says  he,  '  your  Ihther  bid  me 
acauaint  you  by  this  toksov  and  he  aaid  it  was 
suon  as  none  in  the  world  but  your  two  selves  did 
yet  know.*  Hereat  the  duke  was  amaaed  and 
much  astonished,  b«t  took  no  wanrios  or  notice 
thereof  keeping  the  aaase  company  atiu,  adviaing 
with  such  counsellor^  and  penbiiaing  aoch  ac 
tioDs  as  his  lather  by  Parker  countermanded. 
Shortly  after,  old  Sir  Oeoife  Vflliers,  in  a  very 
quiet  but  sorrowful  posture,  appears  again  to 
Parker,  and  said* — *  Mr  Parker,  I  know  vou  do> 
Uvered  my  words  to  George  my  son ;  I  thank 
you  for  so  doing,  hot  he  sU^ited  theniv  and  now 
I  only  request  this  more  at  your  hand^  that  once 
again  vou  repair  to  mv  son,  and  tell  him  that  if 
he  will  not  amend  and  follow  the  counsel  I  have 
given  him,  this  knife  or  dagger  (and  with  that  he 
pulled  a  knife  or  dagger  from  under  his  gown) 
shall  eod  him  ;  and  do  you,  Mr  I^rker,  set  your 
house  in  order,  for  you  shaU  die  at  such  a  tune.* 
Mr  Parker,  once  more  engaged,  though  very  un- 
willingly, to  acouamt  the  duke  with  the  last  mes- 
sage, and  so  did:  but  the  duke  told  him  to 
trouble  him  no  Airther  with  such  messages  and 
dreams,  and  told  him  he  perceived  he  waa  now 
an  old  man  and  doted ;  and  within  a  month  after, 
meetiog  Mr  Parker  on  Lambeth  bridge,  aaid^— 
*  Now,  Mr  Parker,  what  say  vou  of  vour  dream  ?* 
who  only  retumedi— '  Sir,  I  wish  it  may  never 


■E  weeks  sftcr, 
he  was  stabbed  with  a  koile,  acoonfing  to  hii 
fother^  admonition  btdeeriisnd,  and  Mr  Pkrier 
died  aeon  after  he  had  acea  the  dream  er  viaoo 
pesibrmed." 

This  relation  ia  iMVted  aloe  in  the  0MI  ijMti 
Oareodon'a  Hiatory,  and  in  Sir  Bichaid  Bskerc 
Chronicle.  The  Lord  Qareniinn,  iahis  histary, 
vol.  it  L  1,  having  given  eease  relatieo^  iqwthst, 
amongst  others,  there  waa  one  (mcaniag  Uiii  sT 
Parker)  which  was  npoo  a  better  foimdatiso  «f 
credit  than  osually  aoeh  diacooaes  are  fDiadMl 
upon ;  and  he  teHa  oa  that  Paiier  was  an  efiew 
ia  the  kingls  wardrobe  fai  Windaor  emtle,  cf « 
good  reputation  for  honesty  and  discretieB,  sod 
then  about  tl>e  age  of  fifty  years  or  more.  Tbii 
man  had  ia  has  youth  bassi  bred  in  a  scbeol  in 
the  parish  where  Sir  Goorgo  Villien,  the  Cttksr 
of  the  duke,  lived,  end  had  heesi  Bsuch  cheriibed 
and  obliged  in  that  saaeon  of  his  age  bj  the  and 
Sir  Geoigc,  whom  aftarwarda  he  never  tu. 
About  six  moBtha  before  the  miseraUacnd  of  tbt 
Duke  of  Buckingham  the  apparitioB  was  sees; 
after  the  third  anpearanoe  be  made  a  jeeney  to 
London  where  the  oonrt  then  was;  be  vai  xaj 
weU  known  to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  request^  who  had  married  a  lady 
that  was  neaiiy  allied  to  the  duke,  and  wsi  hiiB' 
self  well  received  by  him.  He  informed  tbe  dab 
with  the  reputation  and  honeaty  of  the  msa,  sod 
Sir  Ralph  Freeman  carried  the  man  tbe  seit 
morning  by  five  of  the  dock,  to  Lambeth,  ac- 
cording to  the  duke*a  appointment,  sad  then 
presented  him  to  the  duke,  who  recctved  bin 
courteously  at  hia  laodiag,  and  walked  ia  cas- 
ferenee  near  an  hour  with  him,  and  Sir  Kalpbi 
and  the  dnke*a  aervaata  at  aoch  a  distance  tiat 
they  heard  not  a  word;  hnt  Sir  Ralph  sleajt 
fixed  hia  ayea  on  the  duka,  who  sometiaws  ipeke 
with  great  ooBsmotioii  and  disorder;  aad  tbe 
man  told  Sir  Ralph  hi  thaor  retnm  over  tbe 
water,  that  when  ha  mentioned  those  paitioibn 
that  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  dnke^  colour 
changpd,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to  that 
knowledge  onlv  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those  par- 
ticalars  were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  ooc 
person  nsore,  who  he  was  sure  would  nsvsr  ipsil 
of  them.     So  liar  the  Lord  Clarendon. 

I  will  now  subjoin  an  authentic  relatioa  ebicb 
Mr  Beaumont  tells  us  at  the  eod  of  his  book  ef 
*  Genii  or  fomUiar  Spiiita,*  printed  ia  the  ywr 
1706,  he  had  just  before  received  from  the  aioath 

of  the  then  Bbbop of  Gloucester  biauell    Ue 
aa  follows,  word  for  word: 

Sir  Chariea  Lee,  by  hia  firat  lady,  had  osij 
one  daughter,  of  which  ahe  died  in  chiMbirtb; 
end  when  she  died,  her  sister,  the  Lady  Everaid. 
desired  to  have  the  education  of  the  chiU;  nA 
she  was  by  her  very  well  educated  till  abe  stf 
marriageable,  and  a  match  was  oondaded  fox  bar 
with  Sir  WiUiam  Ptekins,  bat  was  then  Ffveoted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Upoo  a  Tbondif 
night,  ahe,  thinking  she  saw  a  Ugbl  ia  her  ohso- 
ber  after  ahe  wasm  bed,  knocked  far  her  naii 
who  preaenUy  came  to  her,  aad  she  asked  vb; 
she  left  a  candle  bunaag  m  her  chaahcr?  Tbe 
maid  aaid  she  left  aonob  and  there  was  eMW^ 
what  she  broi^t  with  her  at  that  time.  Tbes 
she  said  it  waa  the  fire;  but  that  the  nsid  told 
her  waa  quite  out,  aad  aaid  sfaa  believed  it*i> 
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only  •  dream ;  wharoapoa  •b«  said  it  might  b« 
so,  and  composed  beraelf  agaiiji  to  ileep ;  but 
about  two  of  the  clock  ihe  was  awakened  again, 
and  saw  the  apparition  of  a  lUtle  woman  between 
her  curtain  and  her  pillow,  who  told  her  she  was 
her  mother,  and  that  she  was  happv,  aqd  that  bv 
twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be  with 
her ;  whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
called  Ibr  her  clothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed, 
went  into  her  closet,  and  came  not  out  again  till 
nine,  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter 
sealed  to  her  £sther,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  Uie 
Lady  Everard ;  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
desired  that;  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  it  might 
be  sent  to  him }  but  the  lady  thought  she  was 
suddenly  fallen  mad,  and  thereupon  sent  pre- 
seotly  awav  to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  who  both  came  immediately,  but  the 
physician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the 
lady  imagined,  or  of  any  indisposition  of  her 
body,  notwithstanding  the  hidy  would  needs  have 
her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  and 
when  the  young  woman  had  patiently  let  them 
do  what  they  would, with  her,  she  desired  that 
the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers,  and 
when  prayers  were  ended  she  took  her  guitar 
and  psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  with- 
out arms,  and  played  and  sung  so  melodiously 
and  admirably  that  her  music-master,  who  was 
then  there,  aidmired  at  it ;  and  near  the  stroke 
of  twelve  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a  great 
chair  with  arms,  and  presently  fetching  a  strong 
breathing  or  two,  immediatelv  expired,  and  was 
so  sudde^y  cold  as  was  much  wondered  at  by 
the  physician  and  surgeon.  She  died  at  Wal- 
ibam,  in  Essex,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  at  his  house  in 
Warwickshire ;  but  be  was  so  afiBicted  with  the 
death  of  hia  daughter  that  he  came  not  till  she 
was  buried ;  but  when  he  came  he  causecl  her  to 
be  taken  up,  and  to  be  buried  by  her  mother  at 
Edmunton,  as  she  desired  in  her  letter.  This 
waa  about  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  or  sixtv-tbree ;  and  this  relation 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester had  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself;  and 
Mr  Beaumont  printed  it  in  his  book  above-men- 
tioned,  from  the  bishop's  own  mouth. 

The  relations  which  I  have  given  above  are 
not  like  the  trifliog  accounts  too  often  given  of 
these  things,  and  therefore  causing  grave  ones  to 
be  ridiculed  in  common  with  them.  They  are  of 
that  nature  that,  whoever  attempts  to  ridicule 
them,  will,  instead  of  turning  them  into  jest,  be^ 
come  the  object  of  ridicule  himselC 

The  first  story,  which  bos  in  it  such  amazing 
circumstances,  and  such  uncommon  and  dread- 
ful incidents  concerning  the  butler  m  Ireland,  is 
(as  the  reader  sees)  attested  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  Earl  of  Orrery,  two  bishops,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  being  pre- 
sent and  eye-witnesses  of  what  the  earl  said. 
What  greater  testimony  would  the  most  incre- 
dulous have  ?  They  say  such  things  are  told  for 
interest ;  what  interest  could  an  earl  and  many 
noblemen  have  in  promoting  sach  an  imposture? 
The  incredulous  say  likewise,  great  and  learned 
men  delight  sometimes  in  putting  frauds  upon 
the  world,  and  after  laugh  at  their  credulity; 
would  a  number  of  noble  laymen  choose  two 


prelates  to  carry  on  such  a  fraud  ?  And  would 
two  pious  bishops  probably  combine  with  several, 
and  some  servants  there  present,  in  spreading 
such  a  deceit  ?  It  is  past  believing,  and  it  de- 
mands the  strictest  ot  moral  faith  that  can  be 
given,  to  the  most  unquestioned  history  that  the 
pen  of  man  ever  wrote. 

The  second  story  is  founded,  first,  upon  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men  of 
that  age,  Dr  Donne,  and  then  upon  the  proof 
made  by  his  friend.  Sir  Robert  Drury,  who  could 
at  first  scarce  believe  it ;  and  shall  we  doubt  the 
credit  of  men  whose  company  (for  their  credit 
be  it  spoken)  a  British  ambassador  was  proud  of 
gaining? 

The  third  story  is  told  by  Luther  himself  who 
began  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

The  fourth  Is  told  by  one  that  was  a  king*s 
public  minister,  and  told  from  his  own  trial  of 
the  matter  where  he  could  have  no  interest  in 
the  telling  it. 

The  fifth  is  related  by  those  great  historians, 
the  Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Ricbard  Baker,  as  a 
truth  relied  upon  by  themselves,  and  fit  to  bo 
credited  by  their  readers. 

The  sixth  and  last  wos  related  to  Mr  Beau- 
mont by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  re- 
ceived the  account  from  Sir  Charles  Lee  himself, 
to  whoso  grand-daughter  the  matter  happened 

Men  who  will  not  believe  such  things  as  these, 
so  well  attested  to  us,  and  given  us  by  such  autho- 
rities, because  they  did  not  see  them  themselves, 
nor  anything  of  the  like  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  deny  the  demon  of  Socrates,  but  that  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Socrates  himself;  they  should 
not  dispute  the  genii  of  CsBsar,  Cicero,  Brutus, 
Mark  Anthony,  but  avow  that  there  were  never 
any  such  men  existing  upon  earth,  and  over- 
throw aU  credible  history  whatsoever.  Mean- 
while all  men,  but  those  who  run  such  lengths 
in  their  fantastical  incredulity,  will,  from  the  facts 
above-mentioned,  rest  satisfied  that  there  are 
such  things  as  evil  and  good  genii,  and  that  men 
have  sometimes  a  commerce  with  them  by  all 
their  senses,  particularly  those  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  will  not  therefore  be  startled  at  the 
strange  fragments  of  histories  which  I  am  going 
to  relate  of  our  young  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
look  upon  some  wonderful  adventures  which  he 
performed  by  the  intervention  of  his  famiUar 
demon  or  genius,  as  fasehoods,  only  because  they 
are  uncommon  and  surprising,  more  especially 
since  they  were  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  by  an 
open  way  of  profession  of  a  predicter  of  things, 
in  the  face  of  the  metropolis  of  London,  where 
he  settled  young,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress 
of  his  life.  However  some  people,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  may  allege,  that  though  a  man  may 
have  a  genius  appear  to  him  so  as  to  convev  into 
his  mind,  through  his  senses,  the  knowlecfgc  of 
things  that  are  to  come  to  pass,  yet  this  hap- 
pens but  on  very  eminent  and  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. The  murder,  for  example,  of  a  prime 
minister,  and  the  favourite  of  a  monarch,  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  was  performed  on  the  great 
Buckingham  by  Felt  on,  was  a  thing  so  uncom- 
mon that  it  might  perhaps  deserve,  by  the  per- 
mission of  heaven,  an  uncommon  prediction. 
The  others  likewise  are  instances  eminent  in  their 
way,  particularly  that  of  the   Lady   Everard's 


neioe ;  Ibr  that  yoang  lady  being  then  marriage- 
able, and  a  treaty  for  that  end  being  on  foot  with 
Sir  WOliam  PerlLini,  the  divine  Providence  fore- 
■eeing  that  inch  a  state  ndsfat  call  away  her 
thou^ts,  hitherto  bent  on  him  and  ipiritual 
aiTain,  and  fix  them  on  the  trifles  of  this  world, 
might  perhaps  permit  her  to  be  called  bv  a  holy 
mother  to  a  state  of  happiness  she  before  her 
enjoyed,  least  her  daughter's  mind  should  change, 
and  riie  go  into  the  ways  of  a  sinner ;  but  if 
these  super-eminent,  these  scarce  and  rare  ex- 
amples, may  be  admitted  of  maa*s  holding  a  con- 
versation with  the  spiritualised  beings  of  another 
world ;  it  wHl  however  be  for  below  the  disnity 
of  human  reasons  methinks  to  malie  such  luge 
concessions  to  peo|de  who  pretend  to  converse 
that  wonderful  way,  as  to  allow  them  the  credit 
of  lieiog  able  to  do  it  upon  every  slight  ocea^ 
sion,  and  every  indifferent  occurrence  of  human 
life; 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  a  man  of 
wisdom  may,  at  first  thought,  make  such  an  ob- 
jection ;  but  reflection  wul  nresently  retract  it. 
and  the  same  good  sense  that  taught  him  to 
make  an  objection  so  well  upon  the  first  thought, 
win  teach  him,  upon  second  thoughts,  to  ao> 
qnlesoe  in  the  answer. 

Infonts  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  benefit  of  such 
an  attending  genius,  as  well  as  people  more  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
Instances,  which  is  a  very  famous  one,  relating  to 
the  boy  bom  in  Prussia,  who  was  attended  by 
one  constantly  firom  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his 
death.  Besides  it  is  a  mistake  In  the  understand- 
ing to  imagine  that  death,  which  Is  the  determi- 
nation and  end  of  life.  Is  of  more  consequence  to 
be  known  than  the  manner  of  regulating  that 
life ;  for  In  reality,  accordfaig  to  the  right  way  of 
considering,  death,  or  the  determination  of  a 
man*k  life,  derives  Its  importance  from  the  steps 
which  he  took  In  the  due  regulation  of  it ;  and 
therefore  every  the  least  step  proper  to  be  taken 
for  the  due  regulation  of  life.  Is  of  more  conse- 
ouence  to  be  known  than  the  death  of  a  person, 
though  this  at  first  sight  carries  the  face  of  sig- 
nifleance,  and  the  other  nothing  better  than  the 
look  of  a  trifle.  Marriage,  for  example.  Is  a  step 
in  life  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  we 
consider  that  estate  with  regard  to  this  or  the 
next  worid.  Death  Is  but  the  finishing  of  one 
person,  but  marriage  may  be  the  introducbig  of 
many  Into  the  world  with  happfaiess ;  It  is  there- 
fore  a  thing  of  more  importance  to  be  known 
beforehand,  and  consequently  more  worthy  of 
the  communication  of  a  genius  to  the  man  with 
whom  he  conversed.  Possidonios  tells  us  that  a 
certain  Rhodlan  dying,  nominated  six  of  his 
equals,  and  said  who  riiould  die  first,  who  next, 
and  so  on,  and  the  event  answered  the  predic- 
tlon ;  why  then  (though  some  people  are  apt  to 
make  a  jest  of  It)  may  not  a  man,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  good  genius,  tell  a  woman  that  Is 
to  have  six  husbands  who  she  shall  have  first, 
who  next,  and  so  on,  and  the  event  answer  the 
prediction  ?  If  men  of  learning  may  acquire  such 
knowledge  as  to  attain  to  extraordinary  things 
by  their  ordinary  ikcultles.  why  may  not  ordinary 
things  be  taorht  others  in  this  extraordinary 
way?  For  wiD  anybodv  say  that  It  is  easier  for 
a  man  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  knowledge 


of  a  demon  or  genius,  than  for  a  demon  or  gcflisi 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  knowledce  of  t 
"    Certain  It  is,  hideed,  that  if  tlA  nod 


genius  (that  induces  a  man  with  a  piophecie  kind 
of  science)  be  anything  resembUng  a  good  sngcl, 
the  primary  end  of  his  bebg  perautted  to  direct 
manaind,  must  consist  In  things  reladng  more  to 
their  welfore  hereafter ;  yet  I  knownot  why  they 
may  not  sometimes  inspire  or  openly  direct  them 
in  human  knowledge  and  in  things  rdatiof  to 
human  life,  so  they  are  of  a  good  tendency,  more 
especially  rince  a  good  inspiration  may beaooim- 
terbalance  to  the  bad  knowledge  which  wme 
have  been  inspired  wKh  by  evil  spirits.  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  go  too  for  in  a  point  of  tfaii 
nature,  and  liave  therefore  (thoncfa  perfaspi  1 
cottM  say  much  more  if  I  followed  eatirely  mj 
own  private  opinion,  and  would  venture  to  istro- 
duce  it  here,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  otben, 
and  make  it  a  public  one)  said  no  more  oo  dm 
head  tlian  what  divines  generaDv  teach. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  mistren  thtt 
teadies  these  thfaigs  to  be  In  Nature,  b  expe- 
rience. If  we  had  very  many  people  gifted  thii 
way,  the  extraordinary  thing  would  have  become 
ordinary,  and  tiierefore  I  cannot  hdp  wooderiof 
that  it  should  be  so  ordinary  a  tUng  for  wise 
men  tliemselves  to  wonder  too  mndi  at  things 
l>ecause  they  are  extraordinary,  and  suspect  than 
as  frauds  because  they  are  uncommon. 

There  has  scarce  been  any  period  of  tine  in 
which  some  person  of  tliis  prophetic  das  bti 
not  existed,  and  has  not  been  consulted  by  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  their  predictions  foand  it 
the  long  run  to  come  true.  Ignorant  men  alvays 
rise  to  their  belief  of  them  by  experience,  and  the 
most  learned  men  submit  their  great  opinioss  to 
experience ;  but  your  men  of  middKog  talents. 
who  make  up  thefr  want  of  reason  with  boitliai 
obstinacy  and  noisy  contradiction,  have  been  lad 
still  coiitbue  to  be  their  own  oppoters;  and 
without  discovering  the  reason  for  what  tbef 
say,  they  content  themaelvea  with  having  the 
laugh  on  their  sides,  and  barely  afflrmfaig  with* 
out  proving  that  it  is  a  Und  of  ideal  jog^t  an^ 
intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  these  modero 
predictors  impose  things  upon  the  eye  and  rei- 
son,  as  the  corporeal  eye  is  imposed  npoo  by 
slight  of  hand  ;  but  it  Is  a  strange  thbg  tbit 
men  of  such  quick  reason  cannot  gire  oi  i 
sample  of  the  frauds.  Thus  I  remember  to 
have  read,  I  cannot  tell  where,  a  story  of  sooie 
courtiers,  who,  when  a  great  artist,  of  legerde- 
main was  to  act  before  the  king,  pretended  to  be 
so  quick-sighted,  that  nothing  he  did  AmM 
escape  their  discovery,  were  left  by  his  nlnbie 
fingers  hi  the  dark,  'and  forced  at  last,  with 
blushes,  to  own  they  had  no  better  eyes  tbaa 
other  people.  In  a  word.  If  people  will  be  led 
by  suspicions  and  remote  poanbilities  of  frtod 
and  contrivance  of  such  men,  all  historiosl  troth 
shall  be  ended,  when  it  consists  not  witbsman'i 
private  humour  or  prejudice  to  admtt  It  Now. 
therefore,  to  prove  by  experience  and  ondeniihle 
testimonies,  that  these  kind  of  genii  will  rabait 
to  little  offices  in  order  to  bring  men  to  grttter 
good.  I  will  give  the  reader  three  or  fonr  corioos 
passages  that  will  set  the  reasonable  resder  at  ease 
and  prepare  him  for  readfaig  the  pasiages  of  Mr 
Campbell's  life  with  pleasure,  and  u  a  fine  bis- 
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tory  of  wooderful  (acts,  that  though  they  seem 
to  surpau  belief,  yet  ought  to  have  his  credit 

What  in  nature  can  be  more  trivial  than  for 
a  spirit  to  employ  himself  in  knocking  on  a  morn- 
ing at  the  wainscot  by  the  bed*s  head  of  a  man  who 
got  drunk  over  night,  according  to  the  way  that 
such  things  are  ordinarily  explained  ?  And  yet  1 
shall  give  you  such  a  rdation  of  this,  that  not  even 
the  most  devout  and  precise  Presbyterian  will 
offer  to  call  in  question,  for  Mr  Baxter,  in  his  his- 
torical discourse  of  apparitions,  writes  thus  : — 

"  There  is  now  in  London  an  understanding, 
sober,  pious  man,  oft  one  of  my  hearers,  who  hL 
an  elder  brother,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
rank,  who,  having  formerly  seemed  pious,  of  late 
years  does  often  foil  into  toe  sin  of  drunkenness ; 
he  often  lodges  long  together  here  in  his  brother's 
house;  and  whensoever  he  is  drunk  and  has 
slept  himself  sober,  something  knocks  at  his  bed's- 
head,  as  if  one  knocked  on  a  wainscot;  when 
they  remore  his  bed  it  follows  him ;  besides  other 
loud  noises,  on  other  parts  where  he  is,  that  all 
the  house  hears,  they  have  often  watched  him, 
and  kept  his  hands  lest  be  should  do  it  himself: 
his  brother  has  often  told  it  me,  and  brought  his 
wife,  a  discreet  woman,  to  attest  it ;  who  avers, 
moreover,  that  as  she  watched  him,  she  has  seen 
his  shoes  under  the  bed  taken  up,  and  nothing 
visible  to  touch  them.  They  brought  the  man 
himself  to  me,  and  when  we  i^cd  him  how  he 
dare  dn  again  after  such  a  warning,  he  had  no 
excuse:  but  being  persons  of  .quality,  for  some 
special  reason  of  worldly  interest  I  must  not  name 
him. 

"  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  instance," 
says  Mr  Baxter ;  "First,  what  a  poweifhl  thing 
temptation  and  fleshly  concupiscence  is,  and 
what  an  hardened  heart  sin  brings  men  to ;  if 
one  rose  flrom  the  dead  to  warn  such  sinners,  it 
would  not  of  itself  persuade  them." 

"  Secondly,"  says  Mr  Baxter,  "  it  poses  me  to 
think  what  kind  of  spirit  this  is,  that  lias  such  a 
care  of  this  man*s  soul,  which  makes  me  hope  he 
will  recover.  Do  good  spirits  dwell  so  near  us, 
or  are  they  sent  on  such  messages  ?  or  is  it  his 
guardian  angel?  or  is  it  the  soul  of  some  dead 
friend  that  suffers,  and  yet  retaining  love  to  him, 
as  Dives  to  his  brethren,  would  have  him  saved  ? 
God  yet  keeps  such  things  from  us  in  the  dark." 

So  far  we  have  the  authority  of  the  renowned 
and  fiunous  Mr  Baxter,  who  makes  this  knocking 
of  the  spirit  at  the  bed*s-head  (though  what  we 
commonly  call  frivolous)  an  Important  errand. 

Another  relation  of  this  kind  was  sent  to  Mr 
John  Beaumont  (whom  I  myself  personally  know,) 
and  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  '  Account  of 
Genii,  or  Familiar  Spirits,'  in  a  letter  by  an 
ingenious  and  learned  clergyman  of  Wiltshire, 
who  had  given  him  the  relation  likewise  before 
by  word  of  mouth.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

**  Near  eighty  years  since,  in  the  parish  of  Wiloot 
(which  is  by  the  Devizes),  in  the  vicar*s  house, 
there  was  heard  for  a  considerable  time  the  sound 
of  a  bell  constantly  tolling  every  night ;  the  oc- 
casion was  this : — A  debauched  person  who  lived 
in  the  parish  came  one  night  very  late  and  de- 
manded the  keys  of  the  church  of  the  vicar,  that 
he  might  ring  a  peal,  which  the  vicar  refused  to 
let  him  have,  alleging  the  unseasonableness  of 
the  time,  and  that  he  should,  by  granting  his  de- 


sires, give  a  disturbance  to  Sir  Geor^  Wrougbton 
and  his  family,  whose  house  adjoined  to  the 
church-yard.  Upon  this  relbsal  the  fellow  went 
away  in  a  rage,  threatening  to  be  revenged  of  the 
yicar,  and  going  some  time  after  to  the  Devizes, 
met  with  one  Cantle  or  (^tlow,  a  person  noted 
in  those  days  for  a  wizard,  and  he  tells  him  how 
the  vicar  bad  served  him,  and  begs  his  help  to  be 
eyen  with  him.  The  reply  Cantlow  made  him 
was  this:  —  'Does  he  not  love  ringing?  He 
shall  haye  enough  of  it.*  And  from  uat  time  a 
bell  began  to  tou  In  his  house,  and  continued  so 
to  do  tSl  Cantlow's  death,  who  confessed  at  Fish* 
erton  gaol  in  Samm  (where  be  was  confined  by 
King  James  during  his  life),  that  he  caused  that 
sound,  and  that  it  should  be  heard  in  that  place 
during  life.  The  thing  was  so  notorious  that 
persons  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  it ;  and  King 
James  sent  a  gentleman  from  London  on  purpose 
to  give  him  satisfSsction  concerning  the  trutn  dT 
the  report  Mr  Beaumont  had  likewise  thii 
story,  as  he  tells,  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  George 
Wroughton's  own  son,  with  this  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  if  any  in  the  house  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window  they  could  not  hear  Uie 
sound,  but  heard  it  immediately  again  as  soon  as 
they  stood  in  the  room." 

The  reader  here  sees  that  good  and  bad  genii 
exercise  themselyes  upon  very  little  ftinotions, 
knocking  at  beds*-headt  and  ringing  c^  bells.  For 
proof  of  this  we  have  the  testimonies  of  two 
divines,  of  a  man  of  quality  and  probity,  and  the 
same  satisfaction  that  a  learned  king  had,  who 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  after  this 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  room  for  doubt. 

But  to  carry  the  point  still  nearer  home,  inas- 
much as  I  know  some  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  the  extraordinary  actions  which 
the  person  whose  life  I  write  has  performed  ap- 
pear impostures,  and  inasmuch  as  for  this  end 
they  may  say  that  though  many  people  may  have 
been  gifted  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  yet  not 
so  as  to  make  a  profession  of  it,  and  therefore  from 
thence  they  take  their  suspicions,  I  shall  in  this 

Slace,  to  remove  every  nicest  scruple  they  can 
ave  touching  this  affair,  ^ve  the  reader  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  likewise  before  I  proceed  with 
my  history. 
There  lived  not  many  years  since  a  very  aged 

fentlewoman,  in  London,  in  Water  lane,  by 
leet  street,  whose  name  was  Pight,  who  was 
endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit  And  the  inge- 
nious Mr  Beaumont,  whom  I  personally  knew, 
and  who  had  a  familiar  genius  himself,  giyes  the 
worid  this  account  of  her.  **  She  was  very  well 
known,'*  says  he, "  to  many  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance now  uving  In  London.  Among  otners,  a 
gentleman,  whose  candour  I  can  no  way  suspect, 
has  told  me  that  he  often  resorted  to  her,  as  to 
an  oracle ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  came  into  her 
presence,  she  would  usually  tell  him  that  she 
knew  what  he  was  coming  for,  for  that  she  bad 
seen  his  spirit  for  some  time  before.  And  with- 
out his  saying  anything  to  her,  she  would  com- 
monly tell  him  what  the  busineai  was  which  he 
came  to  consult  her  about,  and  what  the  event 
of  it  would  be,  which  he  always  found  to  fall  out 
as  she  said,  and  many  other  persons  now  living 
can  testify  the  like  experience  of  her  as  to  them- 
selyes". 
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Before  I  oonclnde  thif  chapter,  I  am  wining  to 
give  the  public  one  further  little  history  of  the 
Hke  kind  with  the  foregoing  ones,  with  this  only 
difference,  that  if  it  be  valued  according  to  the 
worth  the  worid  has  always  attribnted  to  the 
▼ery  ingenious  person  whom  it  concerns,  it  wtU 
be  farthe  most  famous  of  them  alt,  and  therefore 
fittest  to  finish  this  chapter,  and  to  crown  this 
part  of  the  work,  in  which  we  are  showing  that 
persons  have  bad  a  perception  of  genii  or  iplrita, 
not  visible  at  the  same  time  to  othert. 

The  famous  Torquatus  Tasso,  prince  of  the 
Italian  poets,  and  scarce  inferior  to  the  immortal 
Virgil  himselt  and  who  seems  to  em'oy  the  inter- 
mingled gifts  of  the  most  accnrate  judgment  of 
this  Latin  poet,  and  the  more  fertile  and  copious 
invention  and  Ikncy  of  the  Qreek  one,  Homer, 
strongly  asserted  his  own  experience  tn  this  kind. 
His  mb  was  written  and  published  In  FVench, 
anno  169%  by  D.  C.  D.  D.  V.,  who,  in  his  pre- 
face, tells  us,  that,  in  what  he  writ,  he  has  fol- 
lowed  chiefly  the  history  ffiven  us  in  Italian  by 
John  Baptista  Manso,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
who  had  been  a  very  intimate  friend  to  Tasso. 
In  his  life,  among  otner  things^  he  acquaints  ns 
that  Tasso  was  naturally  of  that  melancholic 
temperament  which  has  always  made  the  great- 
est  men,  and  that  this  temperament  being  aggra- 
vated bv  many  hardships  he  had  undergone,  it 
made  htm  sometimes  oeside  himseIC  and  that 
those  mdaochoUc  vapours  being  dispatched,  he 
came  again  to  himself,  like  those  that  return 
from  fits  of  the  Iklllng  sickness,  his  spirit  being 
as  free  as  before.  That  near  his  latter  end  he 
retired  ft^m  the  city  of  Naples  to  his  friend 
Manso,  at  Bisaccia,  a  small  town  In  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  where  Manso  had  a  considerable 
estate,  and  passed  an  autumn  there  In  the  diver- 
sfons  of  the  season. 

And  here  the  FVench  author  gives  os  an  ac- 
count of  Tasso*s  sensible  perception  of  a  genius 
as  follows: — As  after  these  amuiemeots  he  usually 
retired  to  his  chamber  to  entertain  himself  there 
with  his  friend  Manso,  the  latter  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  singnlar 
effects  of  Tasso's  melancholy  (of  this  heroic  me- 
lancholy, as  I  may  call  it),  which  raised  and 
brightened  his  spirit,  so  far  It  was  from  depres- 
ring  or  renderiiw  It  obscure,  and  wMch  among  the 
ancients  would  have  reasonably  caused  them  to 
have  ascribed  a  fomiliar  demon  to  him,  as  to 
Socrates.  They  were  often  in  a  warm  debate 
eoncemiBg  this  spirit,  with  which  Tuao  pretended 
to  have  so  free  a  communication.  **  1  am  too 
much  your  friend,"  said  Manso  to  Um  one  day, 
"  not  to  let  you  know  what  the  worid  thinks  of 
you  concerning  this  thing,  and  what  I  think  of  it 
myself.  Is  It  possible  that,  being  enlightened  as 
you  are,  you  should  be  fallen  into  so  great  a 
weakness  as  to  think  yon  have  a  fkmiliar  spirit  ? 
and  win  you  give  your  enemies  that  advantage  to 
be  able  to  prove,  by  your  own  acknowledgment, 
what  they  nave  already  published  to  the  worid  ? 
You  know  fbey  say  you  did  not  pubUsh  your 
'  Dialorue  of  the  Messenger*  as  a  fiction ;  bnt  yon 
would  have  men  believe  that  the  spirit  which  yon 
make  to  speak  there  was  a  real  and  true  spirit ; 
hence  men  have  drawn  this  fa^nrioos  consequence, 
that  your  studies  have  embroiled  your  bnagln&> 
lion,  so  that  there  Is  made  in  it  a  confrised  mii- 


ture  of  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  the  tnnntiomef 
the  philosophers,  and  the  doctrine  of  reHgioB.' 

*'  I  am  not  ignorant,**  answered  Tteo,  '*«f  d 
that  Is  spread  abroad  fai  the  worid  on  the  soeoost 
of  my  Dialogue.  I  have  taken  care  dlven  times 
to  disabuse  my  friends,  both  by  letter  snd  vori 
of  mouth.  I  prevented  even  the  mslignlty  of  mj 
enemies,  as  yon  know,  at  the  time  I  publiihcdin 
'  Dialogue.*  Men  conld  not  be  igaorsat  that  I 
composed  it  for  the  young  ftinee  of  Slsntoa,  to 
whom  t  would  explain,  after  an  sgreeablc  laa- 
ner,  the  principal  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  ^ 
losophy.  It  was  at  Mantua  itseU;  siter  aj 
second  flight  from  Penva,  that  I  flbimed  tbi 
idea  of  it,  and  I  committed  it  to  paper  tfitOe 
after  my  unfortunate  return.  I  addressed  it  to 
this  prince,  and  all  men  might  have  read  m  the 
epistle  dedicatory  the  protestation  I  there  nab 
that  this  *  Dialogue  *  being  written  acoordioK  to  titt 
doctrhie  of  the  Platonics,  which  is  not  alwayi 
conformable  to  revealed  troths,  men  nnst  sot 
confound  what  I  expose  there  as  a  philoeeplier 
with  what  I  believe  as  a  Chriiliatt.  Tbii  dii- 
tlnetion  is  by  so  much  the  more  ressonable,  ^ 
at  that  time  nothing  extraordinafy  had  kappeMd 
to  me,  and  I  spake  not  of  any  appariticwi.  Ubi 
can  be  attested  by  all  thoa«  with  whoa  1  lodged, 
or  whom  I  frequented  in  this  voyage,  sad  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  for  oonfonndiqg  the  letiee 
of  my  *  Dialogue*  with  what  has  happened  to  ok 
iboe.**— **  I  am  persuaded  of  all  you  stj  to  ne,* 
replied  Manso,  **  but  truly  I  cannot  be  of  vbit 
you  believe  at  present  concerning  yoorselC  ^ 
yon  imagine  that  you  are  in  commeiee  «iU  i 
spirit?  And  I  ask  you  of  what  order  ii  thit 
sph-it?  Shall  we  place  Urn  In  the  namber  of  the 
rebels,  whom  their  pride  precipitated  iato  tbe 
abyss?  or  of  the  Intelilgenci^  who  oootiDoed 
Arm  in  folth  and  submission  to  their  Crestor? 
For  there  is  no  mean  to  take  in  the  true  re]%toB» 
and  we  must  not  &n  into  the  extravsgiaeief  flf 
the  snomes  and  sylphs  of  the  Cabattsts. 

**  Now,  the  spirit  m  Question  cannot  be  a  densa 
You  own  that,  instead  of  inspiring  vou  with  uy* 
thing  contrary  to  piety  and  religion,  be  often  fiarti* 
fles  in  you  tbe  maxims  of  Christjaaitj;  bi 
strengthens  your  liUth  by  profound  reasooingiittd 
has  tbe  same  respect  vritn  yon  for  mend  uan 
and  things.  Neither  can  you  say  that  it  is  ssi^gel 
for  though  yon  have  always  led  a  rcgnlsr  Ufe^  v^ 
for  from  all  dissoluteness,  though  for  some  thh 
past  you  have  iq>plied  yourself,  after  a  puMtt 
manner,  to  the  duties  of  a  true  Chriitiifl,  j« 
will  agree  with  me  that  these  sorts  of  foroon  m 
not  common,  that  a  man  must  have  attditfd  to  i 
high  degree  c^  sanctity,  and  not  be  fsr  from  the 
pureness  of  celesUal  spirits,  to  merit  a  tuiSBst 
convene,  and  bear  a  harmony  with  them.  B^ 
Ileve  me,  there  ia  nothing  m  all  these  diseoonef 
which  you  imagine  yon  have  with  this  ipinL 
You  know  better  thui  any  man  those  sjisptoai 
vrtiich  the  black  humomrs  wherewith  you  are  tor- 
mented causes  fn  you.  Your  vapours  sre  the 
source  of  your  visions,  and  yourself  wrald  not 
Judge  otherwise  of  another  person  to  wboo  t  fto 
thing  should  happen,  and  you  will  come  ts  thiite 
your  own  respect  also,  if  you  will  mskeanitsre 
reflection,  and  apply  yoursdf  to  blot  out,  by  •» 
effort  of  reason,  these  imaginatioos  wUch  the  v»- 
lence  of  your  evil  effect  causes  to  yoo.**— **  ^^ 
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may  have  reason,*'  replied  TaMO,  "  to  think  ao  of 
the  things  that  pa«8  m  me  ;  but  as  to  myself,  who 
have  a  sensible  perception  of  them,  I  am  forced 
to  reason  after  another  manner.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  spirit  did  not  show  himself  to  roe  but  in 
the  violent  assault  of  my  vapours ;  if  he  offered 
to  my  imagination  but  wandering  and  confused 
species,  without  connection  or  due  sequel ;  if  be 
used  to  me  frivolous  reasonings  which  ended  in 
nothing  ;  or  if,  having  b^on  some  solid  reason- 
ing, he  broke  it  off  on  a  sudden  and  left  me  in 
darkness,  I  should  believe  with  you  that  all  things 
that  pass  are  but  mere  dreams  and  phantoms ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwfed :  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  tff 
truth  and  reason,  and  ef  a  truth  so  distinct,  of  a 
reason  so  sublime,  that  be  nriMS  me  often  to 
knowledges  that  are  abote  ftD  nt  feasonfenn, 
though  Uiey  appear  to  me  no  less  dear  i  that  he 
teaches  me  things  which,  in  my  most  profound 
meditations,  never  came  into  my  spirit,  and  which 
I  never  heard  of  any  man,  nor  read  in  any  book. 
This  spirit,  therefore,  is  somewhat  of  real ;  of 
whatsoever  order  he  be  I  hear  and  see  bim,  ne- 
vertheless for  its  being  Impossible  for  me  to  com- 
prehend and  define  bim.**  Manso  did  not  yield 
to  these  facts  which  Tasso  would  have  passed  for 
proofs.  He  pressed  him  with  new  questions, 
which  were  not  wiihout  answers.  "  &nce  you 
will  not  believe  me  on  my  word,"  said  Tasso  to 
bim  another  day,  after  having  well  disputed,  '*  I 
must  convince  you  by  your  own  eyes  that  these 
things  are  not  pure  imaginations.'*  And  the  neit 
day,  conversing  together  in  the  same  chamber, 
Manso  perceived  that  on  a  sudden  he  fixed  his 
eyes  towards  the  window,  and  that  he  stood  as  it 
were  immovable;  he  called  to  him  and  jogged 
him  many  times,  but  instead  of  answering  bim  :— 
**  See  there  the  spirit,"  says  Tasso  at  last,  •*  that 
has  been  pleased  to  come  and  visit  me,  and  to 
entertain  himself  with  me  ;  look  on  him,  and  you 
will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

Mauso,  somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes  to- 
wards  the  place  he  showed  him,  and  perceived 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through 
the  glass,  nor  did  lie  see  anything  in  all  the  cham- 
ber, though  he  cast  his  eyes  round  It  with  curio- 
sity, and  he  desired  him  to  show  him  the  Bpiriit 
which  he  looked  for  in  vain,  while  he  heard  Tasso 
speak  with  much  vebemency.  He  declares  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  concerning  this  to  the  Ad- 
miral of  Naples,  that  he  really  heard  no  other 
voice  but  Tasso's  own ;  but  they  were  sometimes 
questions  made  by  him  to  the  pretended  spirit, 
sometimes  answers  that  he  made  to  the  pretended 
questions  of  the  spirit,  and  which  were  couched 
in  such  admirable  terms,  so  efficacious  concerning 
subjects  so  elevated  and  So  extraordinary,  that  he 
was  ravished  with  admiration,  and  dared  not  to 
interrupt  him.  He  barkened  therefore  atten- 
tively, and  being  quite  beside  himself  at  this 
mysterious  conversation,  which  ended  at  last  by 
a  recess  of  the  spirit,  as  he  found  by  the  last 
words  of  Tasso ;  after  which  Tksso,  turning  him- 
self to  him,  **  Well,"  said  he,  **  are  your  doubts  at 
last  dissipated?" — "  On  the  contrary,"  answered 
Manso,  **  1  am  more  embroDed  than  ever.  I  have 
truly  beard  wonderful  things,  but  you  have  not 
showed  me  what  you  promised  me." — "  You  have 
seen  and  heard,"  resumed  Tasso,  **  perhaps  more 
than .'*    He  stopped  here,  and  Manso,  who 


could  nof  recover  himself  of  his  surprise,  and  had 
his  head  filled  with  the  ideas  of  this  extraordinary 
entortainoient,  found  himself  not  in  a  condition  to 
press  him  futber.  Meanwhile  he  engaged  him- 
self not  to  speak  a  word  to  any  man  of  these 
things  be  baa  heard,  with  a  design  to  make  them 
public,  thouffh  he  should  have  liberty  granted 
him. .  They  nad  many  other  conversations  con- 
cerning this  matter,  after  which  Manso  owned  he 
was  brought  to  that  pass  that  he  knew  not  what 
to  think  or  say,  only  that  if  it  were  a  weakness  in 
his  friend  to  believe  these  visions,  he  much  feared 
it  would  prove  contagious  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  become  at  last  as  credulous  as  himself. 

Dr  Beaumont,  wtio  is  still  living,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  formerly  some  acquaintance 
myself,  has  set  down  among  the  others  this  rela- 
tion at  large  concerning  Tasso,  and  gives  this 
reason  for  it: — '* Because,"  says  the  doctor,  **  I 
think  it  contains  a  sufficient  answer  to  what  many 
learned  friends  have  said  to  myself  on  the  like 
oceadon.** 

Perhim»s  it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  reader 
if  I  subjoin  here  the  short  euloglum  written  on 
Ta^so  by  the  famous  Thuanus,  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*<  Torquatuft  Tasso  died  about  the  Ibrty-fiftb 
year  of  hb  age,  a  man  of  a  wonderful  and  prodi- 
gious wit,  who  was  seised  with  an  incurable  fury 
in  his  youtli,  when  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  nevertheless,  in  lucid  intervals  he  wrote 
ihany  things  both  in  verse  and  prose  with  so 
much  judgment,  elegance,  and  extreme  correct- 
ness of  style)  that  he  turned  at  length  that  pity 
which  many  men  had  conceived  for  him.  Into  an 
amazement ;  while  by  that  tary  which  in  others 
makes  thehr  minds  outrageous,  or  dulls  them  after 
it  was  over,  bb  understanding  became  as  It  were 
more  purified,  more  ready  in  inventing  things, 
more  acute  in  aptly  disposing  them  after  they 
were  invented,  and  more  copious  in  adorning 
them  with  choice  words  and  weight  of  sentences, 
and  that  which  a  man  of  the  soundest  sense  would 
scarce  excogitate  at  his  leisure,  with  the  greatest 
labour  and  care  imaghiable,  he,  after  a  violent 
agitation  of  the  mind  sot  beside  itself^  natuiaUy 
performed  with  a  wonderful  felicity,  so  that  he 
did  not  seem  struck  with  an  dienation  of  mind, 
but  with  a  divine  fury.  He  that  knows  not  these 
things,  which  all  men  know  that  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  concerning  which  himself  sometimes 
complains,  though  modestly,  in  his  writings,  let 
him  read  his  divine  works,'  and  he  must  neces* 
sarily  conclude  either  that  1  speak  of  another 
man  than  Tasso,  or  that  these  things  were  writ 
ten  by  another  man  than  Tasso." 

After  having  given  my  readers  so  many  me- 
morable accounts  concerning  the  perception  men 
have  had  in  all  ages,  and  still  continue  to  have^ 
of  genii  or  familiar  spirits,  by  all  the  senses,  as 
seeing,  hearing,  &c  which  accounts  have  been 
attested  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
quality,  if  any  of  them  still  remain  dissatisfied  I 
am  contented,  and  desire  them  for  their  punish- 
ment  to  lay  down  the  book  before  they  arrive  at 
the  more  pleasant  parts  of  it,  which  are  yet  to 
come,  and  not  to  read  one  tittle  farther.  These 
unbelieving  gentlemen  shall  then  be  at  liberty, 
accordiug  as  their  different  q>irits  dictatiN  to 
ridicule  me  in  the  same  manner  as  many  more 
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leinwd  and  greater  men  than  I  have  been  latir. 
bed  before  my  time  by  penoos  of  a  like  infidel 
temper,  who  would  Cun  pais  incredolity  npon  the 
world  ai  wttdom,  and  they  may,  with  an  the  free* 
dom  in  natare,  bettow  upon  me  thoae  merry  ap- 
pellationi  which  I  very  well  know  tnch  extraor- 
dinary freethlnkera  imagine  to  belong  of  right  to 
any  author  that  either  bdievet  blmseli^  or  would 
,  possess  the  world  with  an  opinion  and  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  holding  oommeree 
and  conversation,  in  this  habitable  world,  with 
genii  and  familiar  spirits.  I  diall  onlv  first  tell 
them  all  I  have  to  say  to  terminate  the  dispute 
between  them  and  me. 

Those  who»  to  give  themselves  the  air  and 
appearance  of  men  of  solid  wisdom  and  gravity, 
load  other  men,  who  believe  in  spirits,  with  the 
titles  of  being  men  of  folly,  levity,  or  melancholy, 
are  desired  to  learn,  that  the  same  folly  (as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  it)  of  opinion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  men  of  learning  that  ever  existed 
In  the  universe.  Let  them,  in  order  to  be 
ooDvinced  of  this,  read  Apuleius's  Book, '  De  Deo 
Socrat.;'  Censorinus*s  Book,  ■  De  Die  Nat,'  c  8 ; 
Porphyrins,  b  his  Book  *  De  Abstinentia;'  Agrippa, 
hi  his  '  Treatise  de  Occult,'  PUL  I  a»  e.  29L,  and 
also  c  21;  NataUs  comes  hi  his  '  MyUi.' L  4»  c  3 ; 
Maraviglia,  in  his  «  Pseudomantia,'  DlsserUtlon  9 
and  11,  and  Animadversion  10;     Plato,  In  hk 

*  Timeus  and  Cratylus;*  Ammianus  MaroeDinns's 

*  History,'  book  21 ;  Hieronimus  Cardanus,  hi  his 
Book,  *De  VitA  Propria,*  c.  47;  the  great 
Kircber,  in  his  *  (Edipus  JBgyptiaens,'  vol  B, 
p.  474;  Pausanius,  in  •  CUac  Poster;*  that 
immortal  orator,  Cicero,  lib.  1, '  De  Divinatione;' 
Lib.  2,  *De  Naturii  Deorum,'  the  'Histolre 
Prodigieuse,*  written  by  Pere  Arnault ;  and  a 
book  entitled  "Lux  e  Tenebris,*  which  is  a 
collection  of  modern  visions  and  prophecim  fai 
Germany,  by  several  persons ;  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jo.  Amot.  uomenlus,  printed  at  Am* 
sterdam,  1655.  And  if  they  wUl  be  at  the  pains 
of  having  due  recourse  to  these  quotations,  they 
will  find,  that  all  these  men,  whose  learning  is 
unquestionable,  and  most  of  whom  have  been  in 
firm  and  undisputed  poasessioD  of  ikme  for 
many  centuries,  have  all  unanimously  agreed  in 
this  ophiion  (how  foolish  soever  they  may  think 
it),  that  there  ever  was  and  ever  would  be  a 
communication  held  between  tome  aelect  men 
and  genii  or  familiar  spirits.  I  must  therefore 
desire  their  pardon,  if  I  rtjoice  to  aee  them 
remain  wise  by  themselves,  and  that  I  continue 
to  be  esteemed  by  them  a  fool  among  so  mudi 
good  company. 

Others,  out  of  a  mere  contempt  of  religion,  or 
cowardly,  for  fear  of  being  thought  pusUlmiimous 
by  uien,  turn  bravoes  to  Heaven,  and  laugh  at 
every  notion  of  spirits  as  imbibed  from  the  nurse 
or  imposed  upon  us  by  priests,  and  may  top  these 
lines  upon  us  with  an  elegant  and  a  convincing 
magisterial  sneer,  though  the  divine  Socrates 
was  of  our  opinion,  and  even  experienced  It  to  be 
true,  having  a  genius  himself. 

TIm  priMti  httt.aalib  iilut  tb«  nww  btgBii, 
Aad  tbos  ths  difld  fanpoMS  on  th*  maa. 

These  bringinto  my  mind  a  saving  of  Sir  Roger 
TEstrange  on  Seneca,  which  I  must  apply  to 
Socrates;  I  join  in  opinion  with  a  Christian 
heathen,  while  they  remain  heathen  Christians. 


Tlie  third  sort,  out  of  a  pretended  veaerslkB 
to  reHgion  and  divinity,  may  call  nse  soperstltioin 
and  cnunerieaL  To  them  I  answer,  I  win  eootioiK 
chimeiieal  and  superttitkNas  with  St  Aoitia; 
who  gives  the  same  opinion  in  his  *CivitaleDd'  ' 
with  Ludoviens  Vivos,  let  them  be  iolider  snd 
more  religiousdivines  than  St  Austin  indisowmog 
it  Thus  I  bid  these  austere  eritict  heirtiljr 
forewell ;  but  let  my  better  natured  readen  gooo 
and  find  a  new  example  of  this  eonversstion,  being 
hekl  with  the  genii  by  our  Duncan  Campbdl 

CHAPTER  VL 

A     If AUAnVB     OP    Ml  CAHnBLL's     COmiTO   TO 
LONDON  AND  TAKING  OTON  BIM  THX  rsOruitON 

ov  A  paaoiCToa ;  TOOXTBSa  with  an  accoovt 

OP   MANY  sraANOa  tBlNOa  TSAZ  CAMS  TO  PASS  I 
'DST  AS  MM  POBXTOLO. 

To  proceed  on  regulariy  with  the  life  «f  joong 
Duncan  Campbdl,  I  must  let  the  reader  know 
that  he  oontinned  thus  conversing  with  his  Bttk 
genius,  as  is  set  forth  above  in  tht  dialogue  he 
had  with  me,  and  predlctliY  many  thiogi  of  the 
like  nature^  as  I  nave  described,  till  tbe  year 
1004|  when  he  wasjust  fourteen  years  of  sge,ind 
then  he  left  Scotland. 

But  before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  nsaner  of 
his  departure  ihmi  thenoe,  his  half-nativs  coastrr, 
insasmuch  as  hb  fother  was  of  that  conntij,  ind 
he  had  his  education  there  (what  edocatioD  be 
could  have,  being  deaf  and  dumb) ;  I  mint  let 
the  reader  know  that  in  the  year  1692;  ny  rery 
Kood  friend  Mrs  Campbell,  bis  mother-ifl>Uv, , 
died,  and  left  him  there  at  Edinburgh,  an  orphia 
of  twelve  years  of  an.  He  was,  I  mav  rcntore  to 
say,  the  most  beautnul  boy  of  that  age  1  ever  knew.  ; 
and  the  sensible  reader,  who  considers  a  child 
of  aood  birth,  with  tbe  misfortunes  of  bekf  deif 
and  dumb,  left  fatherless  andmotheriessiDthewide 
worid,  at  twelve  yearaold,  without  any  eompetenc j 
for  his  maintenanoe  and  support,  witboot  tpr 
relatkms,  in  a  manner,  that  knew  him  or  soisted 
him,  all  the  little  fortune  bis  fother  bad  bsTiog 
been  fost  in  the  civil  commotions  in  Seotkod,  as 
I  have  related  above,  need  not  hear  me  describe 
the  eompasakm  I  and  many  more  had  for  bin. 
because  such  a  reader  must  certainly  fisel  is  his 
own  bosom  the  same  lively  acts  of  pity  snd  com- 
miseration,  at  the  hearing  of  such  annshap,  is  I 
had  at  the  seeing  it,  or  at  least  as  I  have  do* 
revived  afiradi  within  nw  at  the  relating  it 

However,  it  came  so  to  pass,  that  a  penon  of 
tbe  name  of  Campbell,  and  who  wu  a  distioi 
relation  of  the  boy,  diough  he  himself  wai  hvt  io 
Indifibrent  drcumstanoes»  was  resolved  to  see 
him  provided  for  one  way  or  another,  io  a  anooer 
somewhat  suitable  to  his  conditfon,  and  till  thtt 
tfane  to  take  the  best  care  of  him  himself  that  be 
was  able. 

Several  ladiea  of  qualitv,  who  had  knovo  bu 
perfections,  coveted  to  msike  the  boy  one  of  tbcir 
domestics,  as  a  page,  or  a  playfenow  to  their 
children ;  for  thou|^  be  oould  not  speak,  be 
had  such  a  vivacity  fai  all  bis  actions,  sach  J 
sprigbtUness  of  behavknir,  and  such  a  ncrrimeiit 
accompanying  all  his  gestures,  that  be  afforded  | 
more  entertainment  than  the  prettiest  aodwitiiet 
little  prattlers  at  those  years  are  woDt  to  do.  Mr  , 
Campbell  had  oertahUy  accepted  of  soaw  of  these 
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fortunate  offers  for  his  little  cousin,  which  were 
many  of  them  likelv  to  prove  very  advantageous, 
if  it  had  not  been  put  in  his  head  by  some  friends, 
particularly  myself,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
dispose  of  the  boy  in  that  manner,  the  best  way 
he  could  take  would  be  to  present  him  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Argylc,  who  for  his  name  sake,  and 
his  father's  sake,  as  well  as  the  qualifications  and 
endowments  of  the  boy,  would  more  naturally 
(according  to  nil  probability)  take  a  greater 
pleasure  and  delight  in  him,  and  consequently 
provide  better  for  him,  and  with  a  more  lasting 
care,  than  any  other  person  of  quality  that  had 
a  sudden  liking  to  him,  which  might  change, 
and  took  him  as  a  stranger  out  of  a  bare  curiosity. 
Mr  Campbell  was  by  these  reasons  over-ruled  in 
the  disposal  of  his  little  dumb  prophetical  cousin, 
as  he  called  him,  and  resolved  that  an  offer 
should  be  made  of  him  to  the  present  illustrious 
Duke  of  Argy]e*8  most  noble  father.  But  it  so 
unfortunately  happened,  that  the  earl  making 
very  much  a  longer  stay  at  London  than  was 
expected,  Mr  Campbell,  the  uncle,  sent  our  young 
Duncan  Campbell,  his  nephew,  handsomely 
accoutred,  and  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  by  sea,  with  Captain  Meek,  of 
Kircaldie,  to  London,  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  earl*8  favour,  and  just  a  few  days 
before  young  Duncan  arrived  in  London  the  earl 
was  set  out  on  his  journey  to  his  seat  in  Scotland. 

I  had  now  left  him  for  near  three  years,  not 
having  seen  him  since  about  a  year  after  his 
mother's  death  ;  and  then  coming  to  London,  I 
had,  by  mere  accident,  an  appointment  to  meet 
some  Scotch  gentlemen  at  the  Buffalo,  in  Char- 
ing cross.  There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  a 
great  concourse  of  Scotch  nobility  there  at  an 
entertainment,  and  one  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men passing  by  and  seeing  one  of  my  Mends, 
desired  him  to  come  in,  and  told  him  both  he 
and  his  companions  should  be  very  welcome  to 
partake  of  tne  diversion.  The  lady  told  him 
they  had  got  a  lovely  youth,  a  Scotch  miracle, 
among  them,  that  would  give  us  exquisite  de- 
light, and  write  down  to  us  all  the  occurrences 
of  our  future  lives,  and  tell  us  our  names  upon 
our  first  appearance.  The  moment  I  heard  of 
it,  Duncan  Campbell  came  into  my  head ;  but 
as  it  is  a  thing  not  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land for  second-sighted  persons  to  tell  such 
things,  and  as  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  was  in  the 
north,  I  thought  little  Duncan  had  been  under 
his  protection  and  with  him,  and  did  not  dream 
of  meeting  with  him  there,  and  accordingly  told 
my  friend,  before  I  went  in,  that  I  believed  I 
knew  a  lad  in  Scotland  would  exceed  this  in 
foresight,  let  him  be  as  dexterous  in  his  art  as 
he  would. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  encompassed  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  In  the  centre  of  this 
angelic  tribe  was  seated  a  heavenly  youth,  with 
the  most  winning  comeliness  of  aspect  that  ever 
pleased  the  sight  of  any  beholder  of  either  sex  ; 
his  face  was  divinely  fair,  and  tinged  only  with 
such  a  sprightly  blush,  as  a  painter  would  use  to 
colour  the  picture  of  health  with,  and  the  com- 
plexion was.varnished  over  by  a  blooming,  like 
that  of  flourishing  fruit,  which  had  not  yet  felt 


the  first  nippings  of  an  unkind  and  an  uncivil 
air ;  with  this  beauty  was  joined  such  a  smiling 
draught  of  all  the  features,  as  Is  the  result  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humour.  His  eyes  were 
large,  full  of  lustre,  majestic,  well  set,  and  the 
soul  shone  so  in  them,  as  told  the  spectators 
plainly  how  great  was  the  inward  vivacity  of  his 
genius.  The  hair  of  his  head  was  thick,  and 
reclined  far  below  his  shoulders ;  it  was  of  a  fine 
silver  colour,  and  hung  down  in  ringlets  like  the 
curling  tendrils  of  a  copious  vine.  He  was  by  the 
women  entertained,  according  to  the  claim  which 
so  many  perfections,  joining  in  a  youth  just  ripen- 
ing into  manhood,  might  lay  to  the  benevolent  dis- 
positions of  the  tender  sex.  One  was  holding  the 
basin  of  water,  another  washing  a  hand,  a  third, 
with  a  towel,  drying  his  face,  which  another  fair 
had  greedily  snatched  the  pleasure  of  washing 
before,  while  a  fourth  was  disposing  into  order 
his  silver  hairs  with  an  ivory  comb,  m  a  hand  as 
white,  and  which  a  monarch  might  have  been 
proud  to  have  had  so  employed  in  adjustmg  the 
crown  upon  his  head ;  a  fifth  was  setting  into 
order  his  cravat ;  a  sixth  stole  a  kiss,  and  blushed 
at  the  innocent  pleasure,  and  mistook  her  own 
thoughts  as  if  she  kissed  the  angel  and  not  the 
man ;  and  they  all  rather  secm^  to  adore  than 
to  love  him,  as  if  they  had  taken  him  not  for  a 
person  thafit  enjoyed  the  frequent  gift  of  the 
second  sight,  but  as  if  he  had  been  some  little 
prophet  peculiarly  inspired ;  and  while  they  all 
thus  admired  and  wondered,  they  all  consulted 
him  as  an  oracle.  The  surprise  of  seeing  a  young 
man  so  happy  amidst  the  general  concurring 
favours  of  the  fair,  made  me  for  awhile  lost  in  a 
kind  of  delightful  amazement,  and  the  conside- 
ration of  what  bliss  he  was  possessed,  made  me 
scarce  believe  my  own  eyes  when  they  told  me  it 
was  Duncan  Campbell,  who  I  had  left  an  unhappy 
orphan  at  Edinburgh.  But  so  it  was,  though  he 
was  much  altered  in  stature,  being  now  shot  up 
pretty  fast  in  his  growth  since  I  had  seen  him, 
and  having  gained  a  kind  of  a  fixed  comport- 
ment, such  as  we  may  daily  observe  in  those 
who  are  taking  leave  of  their  minority  and  step- 
ping into  a  stage  of  maturer  life. 

The  first  remarkable  thing  I  knew  him  do  in 
London,  being  in  this  splendid  company,  where 
there  were  so  many  undoubted  witnesses  of  qua* 
lity  too  that  had  ocular  proof  of  his  predicuons 
at  that  public  tavern.  I  choose  to  record  it 
here  in  the  first  place  according  to  its  due  order. 
It  was  in  the  year  1696. 

Among  this  angelical  class  of  beauties  were 
Dr  W — Iw — d's  lady  and  daughter.  Upon  earth 
there  was  not  sure  a  more  beautiful  creature 
than  the  daughter  was;  she  was  the  leading 
light  of  all  the  sparkling  tribe ;  and  Otway's 
character  suits  her  exactiv,  for  she  was  among 
ten  thousand  eminently  fair.  One  would  ima- 
gine prosperous  and  lucky  fortune  was  written 
upon  ner  face,  and  that  nothing  unhappy  could 
be  read  in  so  fair  a  book ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all,  that,  by  way  of 
good  omen  to  the  rest,  his  predictions  should 
begin  to  be  opened  luckfly  that  day,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  first  of  all  be  consulted 
about  her. 

Accordingly  the  mother,  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
talent  before  she  proceeded  to  any  other  ques- 
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Uons,  asked  biin  iD  wriUng  if  he  knew  the  yonnf 
lady,  her  name,  and  who  the  was.  After  a  little 
raminatfakg  and  pondering  upon  the  matter,  and 
takhig  an  exact  view  of  toa  beauty,  he  wrote 
down  her  name,  told  Mn  W— hr— d  ihe  was  her 
daughter,  and  that  her  father  was  a  doctor. 
Convinced,  by  his  so  readily  telling  the  name  and 
quality  Of  persons  be  had  never  seen  in  hu  life- 
time, that  Cune  had  not  given  a  false  character 
of  his  capacity,  she  proceeded  In  her  qoestions 
as  to  her  future  fortune.  He  gated  afkvsh  at 
her  verv  eagerly  for  some  time,  and  his  counte- 
nance during  that  time  of  viewing  her  seemed  to 
be  ruffled  with  abundance  of  msturbance  and 
perplexity.  We  all  imagined  that  the  youth  was 
a  little  touched  at  the  heart  himself  with  what 
he  saw,  and  that  instead  of  telling  hers,  be  had 
met  in  her  bright  evesi  with  his  own  destiny, 
the  destiny  of  befaig  mr  ever  made  a  slave  and  a 
captive  to  so  many  powtrftil  and  almost  irrasist* 
ible  charms. 

At  length,  after  havfasg  a  long  debate  within 
himself;  which  we  thought  proMeded  from  the 
stragglings  of  love  and  passion,  he,  fetching  a 
great  sigh,  which  stOl  convinced  us  more,  took 
the  pen  and  wrote  to  Mrs  W--lw— d,  that  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  that  his  pen  might  re- 
main as  dumb  and  silent  as  his  tongue  on  that  aflkir. 
By  this  answer  we  concluded,  one  and  all,  that  our 
former  conjectures  were  true,  and  we  joined  in 
pressing  him  the  more  earnestly  to  deliver  his 
real  and  sincere  opinion  concerning  the  accidents 
upon  which  the  future  fortunes  of  her  life  were 
to  turn  and  depend.  He  showed  many  mighty 
reluctances  in  the  doing  it;  and  I  have  often 
since  conddered  him  in  tne  same  anguish  as  the 
late  great  Dr  RatdiflT,  who  was  endeavouring  by 
study  to  save  a  certain  fair  one,  whom  he  loved 
with  a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  who  was  (as 
hii  reason  told  him)  got  far  away  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  of  physic  to  recover.  At  last, 
he  wrote  in  plain  terms  that  his  backwardness 
and  unwillingness  to  tell  it  arose  firom  his  wishes 
that  her  fortune  would  be  better  than  his  certain 
foreknowledge  of  it  told  him  it  would  be,  and 
begged  that  we  would  rest  satisfied  with  that 
general  answer,  since  it  was  in  so  particular  a 
case  where  he  himself  was  a  welUwiiher,  in  vain, 
to  the  lady  about  whom  he  was  Mnsulted.  The 
young  lady  herself  thinking  that,  if  she  knew  any 
disasters  that  were  to  befal  her,  she  might,  by 
knowing  the  nature  of  them  beforehand  and  the 
time  when  they  were  likely  to  happen,  be  able, 
by  timely  prudence  and  forecast,  to  avert  those 
evils,  with  many  beseechings  uiged  him  to  reveal 
the  fatal  secret.  After  many  struggles  to  avoid 
it,  and  as  many  instances  made  to  him  both  by 
mother  and  daughter  for  the  discovery  of  bis  pre- 
science on  that  point,  he  complied  with  very  great 
difficulty,  and,  biotting  the  paper  with  tears  that 
tridiled  Cut  from  his  eyes,  he  gave  her  the 
lamentable  scroll  containing  the  words  that  fol- 
low, vis. : — **  I  wish  it  liad  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
tell  this  lady,  whom  everybody  thai  but  once 
looks  at  her  must  admire,  though  thev  must  not 
have  leave  to  love,  thnt  she  is  not  mucD  longer  to 
be  possessor  of  that  lovely  lace,  which  gains  her 
8ucn  a  number  of  adorers.  The  small-pox  will 
too  ioon  turn  a  ravisher,  and  rifle  all  those  sweets 
and  charnis  that  might  be  able  to  vanquish  a 


king  and  to  subdue  a  conqueror  of  niAiij  bsttlsi 
Her  reign  is  doomed,  alas!  to  be  as  ihoft  siitit 
now  gr^  and  universaL  I  befieve  she  k»  ia> 
temal  beauties  of  the  mind  not  the  least  inferior 
to  those  external  excellencies  of  the  bo^jr,  sad 
she  might  perhaps,  by  the  power  of  her  mind 
alone,  be  absolute  queenof  the  afEKtwosof  asa, 
if  the  smaU-pox  threatened  not  too  surely  to  be 
her  fhrther  enemy,  and,  not  contented  to  destroy 
the  fkoe,  was  not  perversely  beat  to  destroy  the 
whole  woman.  But  I  want  words  to  exprm  ny 
sorrow.  I  woold  not  tell  it  if  yon  did  not  oitort 
the  baneAiI  secret  tnm  mv  boeom.  This  Cur 
creature,  whose  beauty  woidd  make  one  mA  ber 
immortal,  will,  by  the  cruel  means  of  the  bbsB- 
pox,  give  us  too  sudden  a  proof  of  her  aortip 
lity.  But  neither  the  mother  nor  herself  oufbt 
too  much  to  repine  at  this,  seeing  it  sppesn  is 
be  the  decree  A  Providence^  which  b  anrsyi  to 
be  interpreted  as  meant  for  our  good,  and  iccisf 
it  may  be  the  means  of  translating  her  theiooQcr 
only  to  her  kindred  angels,  whose  beauty  ibi  m 
much  resembles  ha«  on  earth,  and  to  be  aooo| 
the  lowest  class  of  whom  is  beftter  than  bei^the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  world  here  below,  sni 
wearing  an  imperial  crown.  While  I  confbrt 
you  1  eannot  help  the  force  of  naimtb  wM 
makes  me  grieve  myseU,  and  I  only  |;ive  yon,  be- 
cause you  compel  me  to  it,  so  partwalar  sadii 
exact  an  answer  to  ao  particular  and  as  esactisi 
a  Question." 

The  mother,  who  took  the  paper,  was  pradot 
enough  to  conceal  fhmi  the  dau^iter  what  be 
said,  out  nature  would  Ibrce  its  way,  and  babbhd 
from  her  evesi  and  the  daughter  perceinqi 
that,  pressed  hard  to  see  it.  and  wept  at  tbeeoo- 
sideration  that  hard  fote  (though  she  knew  sst 
particularly  what  way)  was  to  befal  her.  Neiw 
surely  was  anything  so  beautilhl  in  tean^  sod  1 
obtained  of  the  motlier  to  aee  the  writing.  At 
last,  in  general  termi^  to  tta  her  from  santssi 
of  mind,  it  was  told  her  that  aome  trouble  nooid 
happen  to  her  that  would  diminish  ber  beaoty. 
She  had  courage  enough  to  boar  that  sBidutaoe 
with  disdain,  and  crying.--"  If  that  be  all.  In 
armed,  I  don't  place  much  pride  in  that,  whidi  I 
know  age  must  shortly  9htt  destroy,  if  trooble 
did  not  do  it  before;**  and  she  dried  up  Urtm*, 
and  (if  what  Mr  Bruyere  says  be  tnu^  vis.  tint 
the  last  thing  a  celebrated  woman  thinks  of  wbca 
she  dies  is  the  loss  of  her  beauty)  she  shoued  aa 
admirable  pattern  of  female  phtleeophy  hi  betr- 
ing  auoh  a  cruel  prediction  with  soch  ubV^* 
able  magnanimity  as  exceeded  even  the  patKBoi 
of  stern  stoicism,  considering  she  was  a  Fosua. 
to  whom  beauty  is  nmre  dear  than  life. 

If  any  evQ  that  is  impendky  over  pe^^ 
beads  could  be  evaded  by  foreknowMi^  « 
eluded  by  art,  she  bad  the  foireat  opportulty  « 
having  this  prediction  annulled  (wnlob  wow 
have  been  more  to  the  satlsfbcftion  of  tbs  pn- 
dictor  than  knowing  it  veriM)  than  ever  s» 
woman  had.  Her  mother  waa  specificallr  told 
that  the  fotal  distemper  should  be  the  sBBsll-pn- 
Her  father  was.  and  is  stOl,  a  very  eminent  pby- 
sician ;  and  diatempers  of  that  kind  uptdaBjv* 
much  more  easily  prevented  by  care  thsa  cared 
by  art,  and  by  art  more  easily  set  saide  when 
there  is  a  tiroelv  warning  given  to  a  ph)«ciBnto 
prepare  the  body  against  the  danger  of  the  pot* 
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•on,  thtii  when  the  distemper  has  once  caught 
hold  of  a  body  at  unawares,  when  it  is  unpurged 
of  any  gross  humours  that  may  accompany  it 
But  neither  the  foreknowledge  and  caution  of  the 
mother,  nor  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  great 
physician  her  (ather,  were  sufficient  to  wani  off 
the  approaching  harm  that  was  written  in  the 
booki  of  &te.  Not  many  suns  had  finished  their 
yearly  oonnes  before  she  was  forced  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable  stroke  of  death,  after  the  infec- 
tious and  malicious  malady  had  first  ravaged  her 
beauty,  rioted  in  all  her  tweets,  and  made  an 
odious  deformed  spectacle  of  the  charmer  of  man- 
kind. The  death  of  the  daughter  worked  hard 
upon  the  mother's  bowels,  and  dragged  her 
speedily  after  her  with  a  broken  heart  to  the 
grave. 

This  lady,  whose  fortune  so  great  and  so  dis- 
tinguished an  assembly  had  chosen  to  hear  as  a 
happy  forerunner  and  lucky  omen  of  all  their 
own,  which  were  to  be  asked  afterwards  in  their 
turns,  proving  so  contrary  to  their  expectations 
already  unfortunate  in  the  prediction,  and  having 
been  in  tears  about  the  matter,  disheartened  aU 
the  rest  of  the  beauties  from  consulting  him  fur- 
ther that  day.  The  person  who  kept  the  tavern, 
by  name  Mrs  Irwin,  alleged  that  as  some  people 
were  very  fortunate  and  others  unfortunate  upon 
the  same  day,  so  one  lady  might  be  before  told  a 
mishap  one  minute,  and  another  lady  aO  the 
prosperity  in  nature  the  very  nest  minute  fol- 
lowing, and  therefore  that  what  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  heard  was  not  to  be  taken  as  ominous, 
or  as  what  could  malignantly  influence  the  day, 
neither  ought  it  to  be  the  least  hindrance  to  any 
who  had  the  curiosity  of  being  let  into  the  secrets 
of  time  beforeliand.  However,  whether  the  ladies 
were  convinced  or  no,  if  she  prevailed  over  their 
belief  in  tiiat  point  she  could  not  prevail  over 
their  humour,  which  (though  they  might  not  be- 
lieve the  former  prediction  ominous  to  them- 
selves) was  naturally  awed  for  fear  of  the  like, 
peradventure,  for  a  time,  and  so  it  was  agreed, 
lUflitiM  etmiradiemtU,  as  a  witty  lady  wrote  It 
down,  that  no  more  petitions  should  Ibr  that  day 
be  presented  by  any  of  that  company  to  his 
dumb,  yet  oracular,  majesty.  Mrs  Irwin,  how- 
ever,  would  have  her  way ;  said  she  did  not  pre- 
sume to  such  honour  as  to  call  herself  of  that 
I  company,  and  that  therefore  she  might  consult 
him  without  breaUng  through  the  votes  of  the 
assembly.  Many  endeavoural  to  dissuade  her, 
but  as  sne  was  passionately  fond  of  knowing  fh- 
ture  events,  and  had  a  mighty  itch  to  be  very 
inqubitive  with  the  orade,  about  what  might 
happen,  not  only  to  herself  but  her  postority ;  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of 
satisfying  her  curiosity,  since  she  presumed  her 
fortune  was  sure  to  be  so  good,  and  was  so 
forward  and  eager  for  the  knowledge  of  it  But, 
alas,  such  is  too  often  the  fantastical  impulse  of 
nature  unluckily  depraved,  that  it  carries  often 
into  wishes  of  knowing  what  when  known  we 
would  be  glad  to  unknow  again,  and  then  our 
memory  wm  not  let  us  be  untaught. 

Mrs  Irwin  was  at  that  time  in  a  pretty  commo- 
dious way  of  business,  everythmg  in  plenty  round 
abnout  her,  and  lived  more  like  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, that  kept  such  a  cellar  of  wine,  open 
house,  and  a  free  table,  than  like  one  who  kept 


a  tavern.  She  brought  in  her  three  pretty 
children,  that  were  then  almost  babiet,  tha 
youngest  having  not  long  been  out  of  the  nurse's 
arms,  or  trusted  to  the  use  of  its  own  legs. 
These  children  she  loved  as  a  mother  should 
love  children;  they  were  the  de%ht  of  her 
eyes  oil  day,  and  the  dream  of  her  Imogii^ 
ation  all  night.  All  the  passions  of  her  soul 
were  confined  to  them ;  she  was  never  pleated 
but  when  they  were  so^  and  always  angry  if  they 
were  crossed ;  her  whole  pride  was  centred  in 
them,  and  they  were  clothed  and  were  attended 
more  like  the  infants  of  a  princess  than  of  a 
vintner's  relict  The  fortune  of  theoe  wss  what  sh# 
had  near  at  heart,  and  of  which  she  was  so  eager 
of  being  apprised.  Her  imnatienoe  was  propor* 
tionate  to  the  love,  she  had  for  them,  and  wUefa 
made  her  wish  to  foreknow  all  the  happiness 
that  was  like  to  attend  them.  She  sat  cheerftdly 
down,  presented  one  to  him,  and  smiling,  wrote 
the  question  in  general  terms,  vii.— **  Is  Uiis 
boy  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  ?  "  A  melancholy 
look  once  more  spread  itsof  all  over  the  faoe 
of  the  predictor,  when  he  read  the  two  in* 
quisitive  words*  and  he  seemed  mightHy  to  regret 
being  asked  a  question  to  which  he  was*  by  bis 
talent  of  foreseeing,  compelled  to  give  so  un- 
welcome an  answer.  The  colour  A  the  poor 
woman  flushed  and  vanished  alternately,  and 
very  quick,  and  she  looked  not  quite  like  the 
picture  of  despair,  but  a  disconsolate  woman, 
with  little  hopes  on  one  hand,  and  great  doubts 
and  dismal  fears  on  the  other.  &e  confessed 
she  read  great  evil  in  the  troubles  of  his  laoe, 
thanked  Um  for  his  goodnature,  told  him  that 
they  all  knew,  that  though  he  could  foretell, 
he  could  not  alter  the  acts  and  decretals  of  foie, 
and  therefore  desired  him  to  tell  her  the  worst, 
for  that  tbe  misfortunei^  were  they  never  to 
great  would  be  less  dreadful  to  her  than  re* 
maining  in  the  state  of  fear  and  suspension.  He 
at  last  wrote  down  to  her  that  great  and  unex* 
pected  and  even  unavoidsble  aceldents  would 
involve  the  whole  family  in  new  calamities,  that 
the  son  she  asked  him  about  would  have  the 
bitterest  task  of  hardship  to  go  through  withal, 
while  he  lived,  and  that  to  finish  all  more  unhu* 
pily,  he  would  be  basely  and  malidousiy  broognt 
to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  mortal  enemy  or 
other,  but  that  she  diould  not  trouble  herself  so 
much  on  that  head,  she  would  never  see  it  for  It 
would  happen  some  years  after  she  was  departed 
from  the  world.  This  melancholy  aecount  closed 
up  the  book  of  predictions  for  that  day,  and  pot 
a  sad  stop  to  all  the  projected  mirth  and  curio- 
sity. Now  I  must  tell  the  reader  how  and  when 
the  event  answered  the  prediction,  and  in  a  few 
words,  it  was  thus :  poor  Mrs  Irwin,  by  strange 
accidents,  decayed  in  the  world,  and  dying  poor, 
her  sons  were  forced  to  be  put  appreauees  to 
smsll  trades ;  and  the  son  whom  the  above-meD> 
tinned  prediction  concerned  was,  for  stealing  one 
cheese  from  a  man  in  the  Haymarket  severely 
prosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  oo  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-third  of  December,  1718,  hai^^ed  at 
Tyburn,  with  several  other  orininals^ 

The  two  foregoing  passages  are  of  so  tragloal 
a  nature  that  it  is  time  I  should  relievo  tha 
minds  of  my  readers  with  soma  histoiies  of  U^ 
dies  who  consulted  hhn  with  more  suoeeis  and 
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adTsntage,  to  whom  his  predictions  were  very 
entertaining,  when  they  came  to  pass  in  their 
favour,  the  relation  whereof  wili  consequently  be 
agreeable  to  all  readers  who  have  within  them  a 
mixture  of  hi^>py  curiosity  and  good-nature. 

Two  ladies,  who  were  the  most  remarkable 
beanties  in  London,  and  the  most  courted,  turned 
at  the  same  time  their  thoughts  to  matrimony, 
and  being  satiated,  I  may  sav  wearied,  with  the 
pleasure  of  having  continually  after  them  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  adorers,  resolved  each, 
about  the  same  time,  to  make  a  choice  of  their 
several  men,  to  whom  thev  thought  they  could 
give  most  happiness,  andm>m  whom  they  might 
receive  most     Their  names  rfor  they  are  both 
persons   of  distinction)    shall    be    Christallina 
and  Urbana.      Christallina  was  a  virgin,  and 
Urbaoa  a  young  widow.     ChristalUna  engrossed 
the  eyes,  the  hearts,  and  the  sighs  of  the  whole 
court,  and  wherever  she  appeared  put  any  court 
lady  out  of  her  place  that  had  one  before  in  the 
heart  of  any  youth,  and  was  tho  celebrated  toast 
among  the  b<»u  monde.     Urbana's  beauty  made 
as  terrible  a  havoc  in  the  city ;   all  the  cittsens* 
danghters  that  had  many  admirers,  and  were  in 
fiur  nopes  of  having  husbands  when  they  pleased 
themselves,  as  soon  as  Urbana  had  lost  her  old 
husband,  found  that  they  every  day  lost  their 
lovers,  and  it  was  a  great  fear  among  the  pret- 
tiest maids  that  they  should  remain  maids  stni, 
as  long  as  Urbana  remained  a  widow.     She  was 
the  monopolizer  of  city  aflTection,    and   made 
many  girls  that  had  large   stocks   of  suitors 
bankrupts  in  the  trade  of  courtship,  and  broke 
some  of  their  hearts  when  her  charms  broke  off 
their  amours.     Well,  but  the  day  was  near  at 
hand  when  both  the  belles  of  the  court  and  the 
city  damsels  were  to  be  freed  from  the  ravages 
which  these  two  tyrants,  triumphant  in  beauty 
and  insolent  in  chaims,  made  among  the  harvest 
of  love.     Each  had  seen  her  proper  man,  to 
whom  the  enioyment  of  her  person  was  to  be 
dedicated  for  fife.     But  It  being  an  affair  of  so 
lasting  importance,  each  had  a  mind  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  such 
a  choice,  as  far  as  possible,  before  they  stepped 
bto  the  irrevocable  state  of  matrimony.    Both  of 
them  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
best  way  to  be  entirely  satisfied  in  their  curiosity 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  predictor  of 
ftiture  occurrences,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  whose 
&me  was  at  that  time   spread  pretty  largely 
about  the  town.     Christallina  and  Urbana  were 
not  acquainted  with  each  other,  only  by  tho  re- 
port which  fame  had  made  of  beauty.     They 
came  to  Mr  Campbell's  on  the  same  day,  and 
both  with  the  same  resolution  of  keeping  them- 
selves concealed,  and  under  masks,  that  none  of 
the  company  of  consulters  who  happened  to  be 
there  might  know  who  they  were.     It  happened 
that  on  that  very  day,  just  when  they  came,  Mr 
Campbell's  rooms  were  more   than' ordinarily 
crowded  with  curious  clients  of  the  fair  sex,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  desire  these  two  ladies, 
who  expressed  so  much  precaution  against  and 
fear  of  having  their  persons  discovered,  to  be 
contented  with  only  one  room  between  them, 
and  with  much  ado  they  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, and  condescended  to  sit  together  Incog. 
Distant  compliments  of  gesture  paMed  between 
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them,  the  dress  and  comportment  of  each  makmg  j 
them  appear  to  be  persons  of  figure  and  breeding, 
and  after  three  or  four  modish  curtsies,  down  they 
sat,  without  so  much  as  once  opening  their  lips, 
or  intending  so  to  do.  The  silence  between 
them  was  very  formal  and  profound  for  near  half 
an  hour,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  snapping 
of  fans,  which  they  both  did  very  tnneably,  and 
with  great  harmony,  and  playea,  as  it  were,  ia 
concert. 

At  last  one  of  the  civil,  well-bred  mntes  h^ 
pening  to  sneeze,  the  other  very  gracefully  bowed, 
and  before  she  was  weU  aware  out  popped  the 
words,  "  Bless  you,  madam ;  **  the  fair  sneeter 
returned  the  bow  with  an  "  I  thank  you,  madam.** 
They  found  they  did  not  know  one  another's 
voices,  and  they  began  to  talk  very  merrily  toge- 
ther, with  pretty  gpreat  confidence,  and  they  tak- 
ing a  mutual  likt^  from  conversation,  so'moefa 
fomiliarity   grew  thereupon  instantly   between 
them,  that  they  began  not  only  to  unmask,  but 
to  unbosom  themselves  to  one  another,  and  con- 
fess alternately  all  their  secrets.      ChrisiaUiaa 
owned  who  she  was,  and  told  Urbana  the  beau 
and  courtier  that  had  her  heart.     Urimna  as 
frankly  declared  that  die  was  a  widow,  that  she 
would  not  become  the  lady's  rival,  that  abe  had 
pitched  upon  a  second  husband,  an  alderman  of 
the  city.    Just  by  that  time  they  had  bad  their 
chat  out,  and  wi^ed  one  another  the  pleasure  of 
a  successful  prediction,  it  came  to  Chriatallina*s 
turn  to  visit  the  dumb  gentleman,  and  receive 
from  his  pen  oracular  answers  to  all  the  qnestlons 
she  had  to  propose.     Well,  he  accordingly  satis- 
fied her  in  every  point  she  asked  him  about;  hot 
while  she  was  about  this,  one  of  Mr  Campb^'s 
family  going  with  Urbaoa  to  divert  her  a  little, 
the  widow  railed  at  the  rirgin  as  a  fool,  to  ima- 
gine that  she  should  ever  make  a  conquest  of  the 
brightest  spark  about  the  court,  and  then  let  fly 
some  random  bolts  of  malice  to  wound  her  repn* 
tatlon  for  chastity.     Now  it  became  the  widow*s 
turn  to  go  and  consult,  and  the  same  person  of 
Mr  Campbeirs  family  in  the  mean  time  enter- 
tained Christallina.     The  maid  was  not  behind- 
hand with  the  widow;   she  railed  against  the 
widow,  represented  her  as  sometimes  a  ooqaette, 
sometimes  a  lady  of  pleasure,  sometimes  a  jilt, 
and  lifted  up  her  hands  in  wonder  and  amaae- 
ment  that  Urbana  should  Imagine  so  rich  a  man 
as  an  alderman  such-a-one  should  fall  to  her  loL 
llius  Urbana  swore  and  protested  that  Christal- 
lina could  never  arrive  at  the  honour  of  bein^  the   'f 
wife  to  the  courtly  Secretarius,  let  Mr  Campb^ 
flatter  her  as  he  would ;  and  Christallina  vowed 
that  Campbell  must  be  a  downright  wisard  if  he 
foretold  that  such  a  one  as  Urbana  would  get 
Alderman  Stiffrump  for  a  husband,  provided  a 
thing  so  improbable  should  come  to  pass. 

However,  it  seems  Duncan  had  told  themth^ 
own  names  and  the  names  of  their  suitors,  and 
told  them  further,  how  soon  they  were  both  to 
be  married,  and  that,  too,  directly  to  their  hearts 
content,  as  they  said  rejoicingly  to  themselves, 
and  made  their  mutual  gratulations. 

They  went  away  each  satisfied  that  she  should 
have  her  own  lover,  but  Christallina  bushed  at 
Mr  Campbell  for  assigning  the  alderman  to 
Urbana,  and  Urbana  laughed  at  him  for  promis- 
ing the  courtier  to  the  arms  of  ChristallinsL 
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This  is  a  pretty  good  figure  of  the  tempers  of 
two  reigning  toasts  with  r^ard  to  one  another. 

First,  their  curiosity  made  them,  from  resolving 
to  be  concealed,  discover  one  another  wilfully, 
from  utter  strangers  grow  as  familiar  as  old 
friends  in  a  moment,  swear  one  another  to  se- 
crecy, and  exchange  the  sentiments  of  their 
hearts  together,  and  from  being  ftiends  become 
envious  of  each  others  enjoying  a  dmilitude  of 
happiness  ;  the  compliments  made  on  eitJier  side 
face  to  face  were,  upon  the  turning  of  the  back, 
turned  into  reflections,  detraction,  and  ridicule ; 
each  was  a  self-lover  and  .admirer  of  her  own 
beauty  and  merit,  and  a  despiser  of  the  others. 

However,  Duncan  Compbeli  proved  at  last  to 
be  in  the  right.  Urbana  was  wrong  in  her  opi- 
nion of  Christallina's  want  of  power  over  Secre- 
tarius,  and  Christallina  was  as  much  out  in  her 
opinion  that  Urbana  would  miss  in  her  aim  of 
obtaining  Stiffrump ;  for  they  both  proved  in  the 
right  of  what  they  thought  with  regard  to  their 
own  dear  single  persons,  and  were  made  happy 
accordmg  to  their  expectatiooa,  just  at  the  time 
foretold  by  Mr  Campbell. 

Christallina's  ill  wishes  did  not  hinder  Urbana 
from  bein?  mistress  of  Alderman  Stiffrump's  per- 
son and  stock,  nor  did  Urbana's  hinder  Christal- 
lina from  showing  herself  a  shining  bride  at  the 
ring  in  Secretarius's  gilded  chariot,  drawn  by  six 
pr.incers  of  the  proud  Belgian  kind,  with  her  half 
dozen  of  liveries,  with  favours  in  their  hats,  wait- 
ing hor  return  at  the  gate  of  Hyde  park. 

Both  loved  and  both  envied,  but  both  allowed 
of  Mr  Campboirs  foreknowledge. 

Having  told  you  two  very  sorrowful  passages, 
and  one  tolerably  successful  and  entertaining,  I 
5ihall  now  relate  to  you  another  of  my  own  know- 
Ie<ige,  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  grievous  and  the 
pleasant,  and  chequered,  as  it  were,  with  the 
shade  and  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 

Though  there  are  vicissitudes  in  every  stage  of 
life  under  the  sun,  and  not  one  ever  ran  conti- 
nually on  with  the  same  series  of  prosperity,  yet 
those  conditions  which  are  the  most  liable  to  the 
signal  alterations  of  fortune,  are  the  conditions  of 
merchants,  for  profest  gamesters  I  reckon  in  a 
manner  as  men  of  no  condition  of  life  at  all,  but 
what  comes  under  the  statute  of  vagabondF. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  reader  would  guess,  a 
worthy  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  to  run 
through  these  different  circumstances  of  being. 
He  came  and  visited  our  Mr  Campbell  in  the 
year  1707  ;  he  found  him  amidst  a  crowd  of  con- 
suiters,  and  being  very  eager  and  solicitous  to 
know  his  own  fortune  just  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture of  time,  he  begged  of  him  (if  possible)  to 
adjourn  his  other  clients  to  the  day  following,  and 
sacrifice  that  one  wholly  to  his  use,  which,  as  it 
was  probably  more  important  than  all  the  others 
together,  so  he  wrote  down  that  he  would  render 
the  time  spent  about  it  more  advantageous  to 
Mr  Campbell,  ond  by  way  of  previous  encourage- 
ment, threw  him  down  ten  guineas  as  a  retiun- 
ing  fe". 

Mr  Campbell,  who  held  money  in  very  little 
esteem,  and  valued  it  so  much  too  little  that  he 
has  often  had  my  reprehensions  on  that  head, 
paused  a  little,  and  after  looking  earnestly  in  the 
gentleman's  face,  and  reading  there,  as  I  suppose, 
in  that  little  space  of  time  in  general,  according 


to  the  power  of  the  second  sight,  that  what  con- 
cerned him  was  highly  momentous,  wrote  him 
this  answer,  that  he  would  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, adjourn  hii  other  cUenta  to  the  day  fol- 
lowing,  and  set  apart  all  the  remnant  of  that,  till 
night,  for  inspecting  the  fntnra  occurrences  of 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  be  made  a  master* 

There  is  certainly  a  very  keen  appetite  in  cu- 
riositv.  It  cannot  stay  for  satisfaction;  it  is 
pressmg  for  Its  necessary  repast,  and  is  without 
all  patience.  Hanger  and  thirst  are  not  appetites 
more  vehement  and  more  hard  and  difficult  to  be 
repressed  than  that  of  curiosity ;  nothing  but  the 
present  now  is  able  to  allay  it.  A  more  expres- 
sive picture  of  this  I  never  beheld  than  in  the 
(aces  of  some,  and  the  murmurs  and  complaints 
of  others  in  that  little  inquisitive  company,  when 
the  unwelcome  note  was  given  sJiout  signifying 
an  adjournment  for  only  twenty-four  hours. 

The  colour  of  a  young  woman  there  came  and 
went  a  hundred  times  (if  possible)  in  the  space 
of  two  minutes ;  she  blushed  like  a  red  rose  this 
moment,  and  In  the  switch  of  an  eyelash  she  was 
all  over  as  pale  as  a  white  one.  The  suitor, 
whose  name  her  heart  had  gone  pitapat  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  to  be  informed  of  from  the  pen 
of  a  seer,  was  now  deferred  a  whole  day  longer ; 
she  was  once  or  twice  within  an  ace  of  swooning 
away,  but  he  comforted  her  in  particular  bv  tell- 
ing her  (though  he  said  it  only  by  way  of  jest) 
that  the  day  following  would  be  a  more  lucky 
day  to  consult  about  husbands  than  the  present 
that  she  came  on.  The  answer  was  a  kind  of 
cordial  to  her  hopes,  and  brought  her  a  little 
better  to  herself. 

Two  others,  I  remember,  sisters  and  old  maids, 
that  it  seems  were  misers,  women  ordinarily 
dressed,  and  in  blue  aprons,  and  yet  by  relation 
worth  no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  each, 
were  in  a  peck  of  troubles  about  his  going  and 
leaving  them  unsatisfied.  They  came  upon  an 
inquiry  after  goods  that  were  stolen  and  they 
complained  that  by  next  morning  at  that  time, 
the  thief  might  be  got  far  enough  off,  and  creep 
into  so  remote  a  corner,  that  he  would  put  it 
beyond  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  the  art  of 
conjuration,  to  find  him  out,  and  bring  him  back 
again.  The  disturbance  and  anxiety  that  was  to 
be  seen  in  their  countenances  was  just  like  that 
which  is  to  be  beheld  in  the  face  of  a  great  losing 
gamester,  when  his  all,  his  last  great  stake,  lies 
upon  the  table,  and  is  just  sweeping  off  by  another 
winning  hand  into  his  own  hat. 

The  next  was  a  widow,  who  bounced  because, 
as  she  pretended,  he  would  not  tell  her  what  was 
best  to  do  with  her  sons,  and  what  profession  it 
would  be  most  happy  for  them  to  be  put  to ;  but 
in  reality  all  the  cause  of  the  widow's  fumhig 
and  fretting  was,  not  that  she  wanted  to  provide 
for  her  sons,  but  for  herself ;  she  wanted  a  second 
husband,  and  was  not  half  so  solicitous  about 
j  being  put  in  a  way  of  educating  those  children 
t  she  had  already,  os  of  knowing  when  she  should 
be  in  a  likelihood  of  getting  more.  This  was 
certainly  in  her  thoughts,  or  else  she  would  never 
have  flounced  about  in  her  weeds,  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  all  the  while  of  her 
passion  smile  by  fits  upon  the  merchant,  and  leer 
upon  a  young  pretty  Irish  fellow  that  was  there. 
The  young  Irishman  made  use  of  a  little  eye* 


laaguBi^S  die  grvw  appMsed,  went  away  in 
quite  a  good  humour,  scuttled  too  airfly  dowo 
•tain  for  a  woman  In  her  clothes,  and  the  reason 
was  certainly  that  she  knew  the  matter  before, 
which  we  took  notice  of  presently  after;  the 
Iridiman  went  predpitately  after  her  down  stairs 
without  takfaig  hb  leave. 

But  neither  were  the  two  misers  for  their  gold, 
the  viigin  for  a  first  hushand,  nor  the  widow  for 
a  second,  half  so  eacer,  as  another  married  woman 
there,  was  for  tlie  death  of  her  spouse.  She  had 
put  the  question  hi  so  expecting  a  manner  for  a 
lucky  answer,  and  with  so  much  keen  desire 
appearing  plainly  hi  her  looks ;  that  no  big-bellied 
woman  was  ever  more  eager  for  deTOuring  fruit; 
BO  young  hasty  bridegroom,  just  married  to  a 
beauty,  more  fannatient  for  nbht  and  enjoyment, 
than  she  was  to  know,  what  she  thought  a  more 
happy  moment,  the  moment  of  her  husbandls 
last  agonizfaig  gasp.  As  her  expectation  was  the 
greatest,  so  was  her  disappobtment  too,  and 
eonaeqoently  her  disorder,  upon  his  gohig  and 
leaWng  her  unresolred.  She  was  ftwitio,  raging, 
and  fanplacable ;  slie  was  in  such  a  fury  at  the 
delay  it  putting  off  her  answer  to  the  day 
following,  that  m  her  fury  she  acted  as  if  she 
would  have  given  herself  an  answer,  which  of  the 
two  should  &  first,  by  choking  herself  upon  the 
spot,  with  the  hidignation  that  swelled  in  her 
BMNMdi  and  rose  into  her  throat  on  that  occasion. 
It  may  look  like  a  romance  to  say  it,  but  faideed 
they  were  foroed  to  cut  her  laee,  and  then  she 
threw  out  of  the  room  with  great  passion ;  but 
yet  had  so  much  of  the  enraged  wife  left  (beyond 
the  enraged  woman)  as  to  return  histantly  up 
stairs,  and  signify  very  calmly,  she  would  be 
certain  to  be  there  next  day,  and  beieeched 
earnestly  that  she  might  not  meet  with  a  second 
disappointment. 

All  this  hurry  and  bustle  created  a  stay  a 
Uttle  too  tedious  for  the  merchant,  who  began  to 
he  impatient  himself,  espedaUy  when  word  Was 
brought  up  that  a  fresh  comoany  was  come  in : 
but  Mr  Campbell  was  denied  to  them ;  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  any  more  interruptions,  the 
merchant  and  the  dumb  gentleman  agreed  to  sUp 
into  a  coadi,  drive  to  a  tavern  In  the  dtv,  and 
settle  matters  of  Ihtnrity  over  a  bottle  of  French 
daret 

The  first  thing  done  at  the  taTem  was  Mr 
Campbell's  saluting  him  upon  a  piece  ofpaper  by 
his  name,  and  drinking  his  health,  llie  next 
paper  held  a  discourse  or  condolence  for  a  disaster 
that  was  past  long  since,  namely,  a  great  and 
considerable  loss  that  happened  to  his  fkmily  In 
the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  dtv  of  London. 
In  the  third  little  dialogue  which  they  had 
together,  he  told  the  merchant  that  losses  and 
advantages  were  general  topics,  which  a  person, 
unskilled  In  that  art,  might  venture  to  assign  to 
any  man  of  hit  profession,  it  being  next  to 
impossible  that  persons  who  traffic  should  not 
sometimes  gain,  and  sometimes  lose.—"  But,** 
said  Mr  Campbell,  **  I  will  sketch  out  particulariT 
and  spediy  to  ron  some  future  misfortunes^  with 
which  you  wOl  unavoidably  meet ;  tis  hi  your 
stars,  it  Is  in  dastbiy,  that  you  dionld  have  some 
trials,  and  therefore,  when  you  are  forewarned, 
take  a  prudent  care  to  ne  fort'^rmed  with 
patience,  and  by  longanfanity,  and  meekly  and 


resignedly,  enduring  your  lot,  render  it  mors  cssf  , 
since  impatience  cannot  avert  it,  and  will  ssl j 
render  It  more  burthensome  and  heavy.    He 

Cve  these  words  to  the  merchant,  who  prcMd 
'  his  opinion  that  moment    **  By  your  leaver" 
resundng  the  pen,  said  the  dumb  gentlcnsa  n 
writing,  **  we  will  have  this  bottle  out  first  aod 
tap  a  fresh  one,  that  yon  may  be  wanned  with 
courage  enough  to  recdve  the  first  specditlTe 
onset  of  ill  fortune  that  I  shall  predict  to  ;oq, 
with  a  good  grace,  and  that  may  perhaps  eaiUe 
you  to  meet  it,  when  it  comes  to  reduce  itidf 
taito  action,  with    a  manful    purpose  snd  iH 
becoming  resolution.  **    The  mercbaot  sgrced  to 
the  proposal,  and  put  on  an  air  of  the  esrdeu 
and  mdifferent  as  well  as  he  could,  to  siniiy  thst 
he  had  no  need  to  raise  up  an  artifkiir  coange 
from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  grape.    Bot 
natuni,  when  hard  pressed,  will  break  thnnuh 
all  dif guises,  and  not  only  notwithstandiof  t!ie 
air  of  pleasantry  he  gave  himself,  which  appesrid 
forced  and  constrained,  but  in  spite  of  two  or 
three  sparkling  and  enlivening  bumpers,  a  doud 
of  care  would  ever  and  anon  gather  and  iboot 
heavily  across  his  brow,  though  he  Isboursd  all 
he  oouid  to  dispel  it  as  quickly,  and  to  kesp  frir 
weather  m  his  countenance.      Wdl,  thsj  had 
cracked  the  first  bottle  and  the  second  snoeesded 
upon  the  table,  and  they  called  to  blow  s  pipt 
together.     This  pipe  Mr  Campbell  found  had  a 
very  ill  effect :  It  is  certainly  a  pensivs  kmd  of 
jpatrumcnt,  aod  fills  a  mind  anytmqgsodiipoicd 
"Mh    disturbing   thoughts,    black   fumes,  asd 
melancholy  vapours,  as  certainly  as  it  doth  the 
mouth  with  smoke.     It  plainly  took  away  even 
the  little  sparks  of  vivacity  which  the  wiae  b«i 
given  before ;  so  he  wrote  for  a  truce  of  firiof 
those  sort  of  noxious  guns  any  longer,  and  they 
laid  down  their  arms  by  consent,  and  drAok  off 
the  second  bottle.     A  third  hnmediately  supplied 
its  place,  and  at  the  first  glass  of  the  ogmof  of 
the  bottle  Mr  Campbell  began  to  open  to  hin 
his  foture  case  In  the  following  words;— "Sir, 
you  have  now  some  ventures  at  sea  fkw  aocb 
and  such  a  place,  to  such  a  value.    Do  not  be 
discomforted  at  the  news  which  you  certaialr  wiQ 
have  within  three  months  (but  it  wil!  be  falieat 
last),  that  they  are,  by  three  different  tempcfti» 
made  the  prey  of  the  great  ocean,  and  enrich  the 
bottom  of  the  s^a,  the  palace  of  Neptuoe.     A 
worse  storm  than  all  these  attends  you  at  home. 
a  wifo  who  is  and  will  be  more  the  tempest  of 
the  house  wherein  she  lives.      The  high  and 
lofty  winds  of  her  vanity  will  blow  down  the 
pillars  of  your  house  and  family ;  the  high  tide 
of  her  extravagance  will  roll  on  like  a  reiist)e» 
torrent,  and  leave  70U  at  low  water,  sod  the  ebb 
of  all  your  fortunes.     This  is  the  highest  sod  the 
most  cutting  disaster  that  is  to  befai  you;  jour 
real  shipwreck  is  not  foreign  but  domestic ;  your 
bosom  friend  is  to  be  your  greatest  foe,  and  eveo 
your  powerful  undoer  for  a  time ;  mark  what  I 
say,  and  take  courage ;  it  shall  be  but  for  a  tioie 
provided  vou  take  tsike  courage ;  it  wil^  upon 
that  condition,  be  only  a  short  aiMi  wboleioBe 
taste  of  adversity  given  to  you,  that  you  aujr 
relish  returning  prosperity  with  virtue,  and  with 
a  greater  return  of  tnanks  to  him  that  dispesiei 
it  at  pleasure  to  mankhid.     Remember,  eoorafe 
and  resignation  Is  wh«t  I  advise  you  to;  use  0, 
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AS  become!  vou.  In  your  adveriity,  and  believe 
thftt  ai  1  roretold  tbat  adversity,  lo  I  can 
fcretet  a  profperity  wUl  again  be  the  conseqaence 
of  thoee  virtues ;  and  the  more  you  feel  the  one 
ought  not  to  cast  you  down,  but  raise  your  hopes 
the  more,  that  he  who  foretold  you  that  so 
exactly  could  likewise  ibretel  you  the  other.** 
The  merchant  was  by  this  put  into  a  great 
auspense  of  mind,  but  somewhat  easier,  by  the 
second  prediction  being  annexed  so  kindly  to  the 
first  fatal  one.  They  crowned  the  nlgnt  with 
a  flask  of  Burgundy,  and  then  parting,  each 
went  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  reader  may  perchance  wonder  how  I,  who 
make  no  mention  of  my  being  there  (as  in  truth 
1  was  not  at  the  tavern),  shoukl  be  able  to  relate 
this  as  of  my  own  knowledge;  but  if  he  pleases 
to  have  patience  t4>  the  end  of  the  story,  ne  will 
have  entire  satisfaction  in  that  point 

About  half  a  year  after  the  merchant  came 
again,  told  him  that  his  prediction  was  too  for 
verified,  to  his  very  dear  cost,  and  that  he  was 
now  utterly  undone  and  beyond  any  visible  means 
of  a  future  recorery,  and  doubting  least  the  other 
fortunate  part  of  the  prediction  was  only  told 
him  by  way  of  encouragement  (for  groundless 
doubts  and  ibars  always  attend  a  mind  implunged 
in  melancholy),  besought  him  very  earnestly  to 
tell  hitn  candidly  and  sincerely  if  there  was  no 
real  prospect  of  good,  and  lid  him  at  once  of  the 
uneasiness  of  sndi  a  suspension  of  thought ;  "  but 
pray  do,**  said  he,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  re- 
peated  expostulation,  **  satisfy  me  if  there  are  any 
further  hopes  on  this  side  the  grave?** 

To  this  Duncan  Campbell  made  a  short  but 
a  very  significant  reply  in  writing.  **  May  the 
heaven's  preserve  you  from  a  threatening  danger 
of  life.  Take  care  only  of  yourself,  great  and 
mighty  care,  and  If  you  outlive  Friday  next,  you 
will  yet  be  great  and  more  fortunate  than  ever 
yon  was  in  all  the  height  of  your  former  most 
flourishing  space  of  lue.**  He  coloured  inordi- 
nately  when  Duncan  Campbell  said  Friday,  and 
conjnrsd  him  to  tell  him  as  particularly  as  he 
eoidd  what  he  meant  by  Friday.  He  told  him 
be  eottld  not  particularise  any  further,  but  that 
great  danger  threatened  him  that  day ;  and  that 
without  extraordinary  precaution  it  would  prove 
Catai  to  him,  even  to  death,  lie  shook  his  bead, 
aad  went  away  k  a  very  sorrowful  plight.  Fri- 
day past,  Saturday  came,  and  on  that  very 
Satunlay  morning  came  likewise  the  joyful 
tidings  that  what  ventures  of  his  were  given  over 
for  iMt  at  sea  were  all  come  safe  into  the  har- 
bonr.  He  came  the  moment  he  received  thoee 
despatches  from  his  agent  to  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
bell*! apartment,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
saluted  mm  with  much  gladness  of  heart,  before 
a  great  room  foil  of  ladies,  where  I  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  times  crying  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  before  he  knew  what  be  said,  that  Mr 
CampbeB  had  Mived  his  life  s  that  Friday  was  his 
birth. day,  and  he  had  intended  with  a  pbtol  to 
shoot  himself  that  very  day.  The  ladies  thought 
Wm  mad ;  ttid  be,  recovered  from  his  ecstasy, 
said  no  more,  but  sat  down  till  Mr  Campbell  dis- 
missed ail  his  dients ;  and  then  we  three  went  to 
the  tavern  together,  where  he  told  me  the  whole 
Uttlii  Ustory  or  narrative  just  as  is  above  related. 

The  fame  which  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  got  by 


the  foregohsg  and  several  other  predictions  of  the 
like  kind,  was  become  very  large  and  extensive, 
and  had  spread  Itself  into  the  remotest  corners 
of  this  metropolis.  The  squares  rung  with  it; 
it  was  whispered  from  one  house  to  another 
through  the  more  magnificent  streets,  where 
persons  of  quality  and  distinction  reside;  It 
catohed  every  house  in  the  city,  like  the  news  of 
stock  from  Exchange  alley ;  It  run  noisily  through 
the  lanes  and  nttle  thorougfafores  where  the  poor 
faihabH ;  it  was  the  chat  of  the  tea-table  and  the 
babble  of  the  streets.  Slid  the  whole  town,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  was  fiiH  of  ft.  Whetiever 
any  repntaUon  rises  to  a  degree  like  this,  fet  it 
be  for  what  art  or  accomplbhment,  of*  on  what 
account  soever  It  will,  malioe,  enyy,  and  detrac-f 
tion  are  sure  to  be  the  Immediate  pursuers  of  It 
with  fbll  mouth,  and  to  hunt  it  down.  If  possible, 
with  full  cry.  Even  the  great  Nostradamus, 
though  favoured  by  khigs  and  queens  (which  al- 
ways without  any  other  reason  creates  enemies), 
was  not  more  pursued  by  envy  and  detraction  for 
his  predictions  ui  Paris  and  throughout  FVance, 
than  our  Duncan  Campbell  was  in  London,  and 
even  throughout  England,  Various,  different, 
and  many  were  the  objections  raised  to  blot  his 
character  and  extenuate  his  fome,  that,  when  one 
was  confuted,  another  might  not  be  wanting  to 
supply  its  place,  and  so  to  maintain  a  course  and 
series  of  backbiting  according  to  the  known 
maxim-*«  Throw  Sri,  and  If  it  does  not  stick, 
throw  dirt  continually,  and  some  will  stick.** 

Neither  Is  there  any  wonder;  for  a  man,  that 
has  got  applauders  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
roust  expect  condemnen  and  detractors  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  likewise.     If  a  lady  of  high 
degree,  for  example,  should  say,  smiling  (though 
really  thinking  absolutely  what  she  says),  for  fear 
of  being  thought  over-credulous,  «<  Well,  I  vow 
some  things  Mr  Campbell  does  are  surprising, 
after  all ;  they  would  be  apt  to  incline  one  to  a 
belief  that  he  is  a  wonder  of  a  man,  for  one  would 
imagine  the  thfaigs  he  does  impossible.'     Why, 
then,  a  prude,  with  an  assumed  supercilious  air, 
and  a  scornful  tihie,  would.  In  order  to  seem  more 
wise  than  she  was,  reply,  ••  Laud,  madam.  It  Is 
more  a  wonder  to  me  that  you  can  be  Imposed 
upon  so.    I  vow  to  Gad,  madam,  I  would  as  soon 
ccmsult  an  almanack-maker,  and  pin  my  faith 
upon  what  he  pricks  down ;  or  believe,  like  my 
creed,  in  the  cross  which  I  make  upon  the  hand 
of  a  gipsy.     Laud,  madam,  I  assure  your  la*ship 
he  knows  no  more  than  I  do  of  you.     I  assure 
you  so,  and  therefore  believe  me.     He  has  it  all 
by  hearsay.**    If  the  lady  that  believed  it  should 
reply,  that  if  he  had  notice  of  every  stranger  by 
hearsay,  he  must  be  a  greater  man  than  she  sus- 
pected, and  must  keep  more  spies  in  pay  than  a 
prime  minister.     The  prude's  answer  would  be, 
with  a  loud  laugh  and  giggfing  out  these  words, 
"Laud,  madam,  I  assure  you  nothing  can  be 
more  easy ;  and  so  take  it  for  granted.**  Because 
she  was  inclined  to  say  so,  and  had  the  act  or 
wisdom  on  her  side,  forsooth,  that  she  appeared 
hard  of  belief  (which  some  call  hard  to  be  put 
upon),  and  the  other  lady  credulous  (which  some 
though  believing  upon  good  grounds  are  called), 
and  so   thought  foolish;  the  prude's   answer 
would  be  thought  sufficient  and  convincing. 

Thus  maUce  and  folly,  by  dint  of  noise  and 
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impudenoe,  and  strong  though  empty  asser- 
tions, often  run  down  modesty  and  good  sense. 
Among  the  common  people  it  is  the  same,  but 
only  done  hi  a  different  manner.  For  example, 
an  ordinary  person  that  had  consulted  might  say 
(as  he  wallLed  along)  **  There  goes  the  dumb 
gentleman,  who  writes  down  any  name  of  a 
stranger  at  first  sight  ;*'  up  steps  a  blunt  fellow, 
that  takes  stubbornness  for  sense,  and  says, 
"  That  is  a  confounded  lie ;  he  is  a  cheat  and  *an 
imposter,  and  you  are  one  of  his  accomplices. 
Hell  tell  me  my  name,  I  suppose,  if  you  tell  it 
him  first  He  is  no  more  dumb  than  I  am ;  he 
can  speak  and  hear  as  well  as  us,  I  have  been 
with  those  that  say  they  have  heard  him,  I  wish 
I  and  two  or  three  more  had  him  in  our  stable, 
and  I  warrant  you  with  our  cart-whips  we  would 
lick  some  words  out  of  his  chops,  as  dumb  as  you 
call  him.  I  tell  you  it  is  all  a  He  and  all  a  bite." 
If  the  other  desires  to  be  convinced  for  himself 
by  his  own  experience,  the  rougher  rogue,  who 
perhaps  has  stronger  sinews  than  the  other,  an- 
swers,  "  If  you  lie  any  further  I  will  knock  you 
down  ;**  and  so  he  is  the  vulgar  wit,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  rabble-rout,  and  thus  the  detraction  spreads 
below  with  very  good  success,  as  it  does  above  in 
another  kind. 

As  there  are  two  comical  adventures  In  his 
life  which  directly  suit  and  correspond  with  the 
foregoing  reflections,  this  seems  the  most  proper 
place  to  insert  them  In.  The  first  consisU  of  a 
kind  of  mob-way  of  usage  he  met  with  from  a 
fellow,  who  got  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  but 
by  the  following  behaviour  will  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  name  and  the  commission. 

In  the  year  1701  a  lady  of  good  quality  came 
and  addressed  herself  to  him  much  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; — She  told  him  she  had  choice  of 
lovers,  but  preferred  one  above  the  rest,  but  de- 
sired  to  know  his  name,  and  if  she  made  him  her 
choice  what  would  be  the  subsequent  fate  of  such 
a  matrimony.    Mr  Duncan  Campbell  very  readily 
gave  her  down  in  writing  this  plain  and  honest 
reply :— That  of  all  her  suitors  she  was  most  in- 
clined to  a  captain,  a  distinguished  officer  and  a 
great  beau  (naming  his  name),  and  one  that  had 
a  great  many  outward  engaging  charms,  sufficient 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  any  li^y  that  was   not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  hu  manner  of  living. 
He  therefore  assured  her  (and  thought  himsdf 
bound,  being  coniured  so  to  do,  having  received 
his  fee,  though  there  was  danger  in  such  plain 
and  open  predictions)  that  he  was  a  villain  and  a 
rogue  in  his  heart,  a  profligate  gamester,  and  that 
if  she  took  him  to  her  bed  she  would  only  em- 
brace her  own  ruin.     The  lady's  woman,  who  was 
present,  being  in  fee  with  the  captain,  resohing 
to  give  intelligence  for  fear  the  officer,  her  so  good 
friend,  should  be  disappointed  in  the  siege,  slily 
shuffled  the  papers  into  her  pocket,  and  made  a 
present  of  tnem  to  the  military  spark.      Fired 
with  indignation  at  the  contents,  he  vowed  re- 
venge, and  in  order  to  compass  it  conspires  with 
his  female  uy  about  the  means.     In  fine,  for  fear 
of  losing  the  lady  though  he  quarrelled  with 
Duncan  Campbell,  a  method  was  to  be  found  out 
how  to  secure  her  by  the  very  act  of  revenge. 
At  last  it  was  resolved  to  discover  to  lier  that  he 
had  found  out  what  she  had  been  told  by  Mr 
Campbell,  but  the  way  how  he  had  been  informed 


was  to  remain  a  secret     He  did  do  8o»  and  ended 
his  discovery  with  these  words  :—*<  I  desire,  m^. 
dam,  that  if  I  prove  him  an  impostor  you  would 
not  believe  a  word  he  says.'*    The  lady  agreed 
to  so  fair  a  proposal.     Then  the  capttln  swore 
that  he  himself  would  never  eat  a  piece  of  bread 
more  till    he  had  made  Mr  Campbell  eat  bis 
words;  nay,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  his  tongue,  and  make  him  own  bj 
word  of  mouth  that  what  he  had  wnttea  befora 
was  false  and  calumnious.     To  which  the  bdy 
answered  again,  that  if  he  performed  whit  h€ 
said  she  would  be  convhiced.     This  brave  mili. 
tary  man,  however,  not  relying  upon  his  own 
single  valour  and  prowess  to  bring  about  so 
miraculous  a  thing  as  the  making  a  person  that 
was  dumb  to  speak,  he  took  with  1dm  for  this 
end  three  lustv  assistants  to  combine  with  him  in 
the  assassination.     The  ambuscade  was  settled 
to  be  at  the  Five  Bells  Uvem  in  Wych  street  in 
the  Strand.     After  the  ambush  was'scttled  with 
so  much  false  courage,  the  business  of  decojiQ« 
Mr  Campbell  into  it  was  not  practicable  any 
other  way  than  by  sending  oat  false  coloars. 
The  lady's  woman,  who  was  by  her  own  interest 
tied  ftist  to  the  interest  of  the  beau,  was  to  p(at 
the  trick  of  Dalila,  and  betray  this  deaf  and  dumb 
Sampson  (as  he  will  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  ooc 
in  the  sequel  of  the  story)  into  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines.     She  smooths  her  fiice  overaitha 
complimenting  lie  froqi  her  mistress  to  Mr  Camp. 
bell,  and  acted  her  part  of  deceit  so  well  that  h? 
promised  to  follow  her  to  the  Five  BcUs  with  all 
haste,  and  m  she  skuttled  back  to  prepare  the 
captain,  and  to  tell  him  how  lucky  she  was  in 
mischief,  and  how  she  drew  bim  out  by  smiles 
into  perdition.     The  short  of  fJie  story  &,  when 
they  got  him  in  among  them  tbey  endeavoured 
to  assassinate  him,  but  tbey  roiaied  of  their  aim. 
yet  it  is  certain  they  left  him  in  n  veiy  terrible 
and  bloody  condition,  and  the  captain  went  skst 
in  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  person  was  left  in  vhom 
he  assaulted  so  cowardly  with  numbers,  and  to 
such  disadvantage.     I  was  sent  lor  to  him  upon 
this  disaster,  and  the  story  waa  ddivered  to  ne 
thus  by  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  tavern  when  I 
inquired  Into  it :— They  began  to  banter  bim, 
and  speaking  to  him  as  if  he  heard,  asked  him  U 
he  knew  his  own  fortune ;  they  told  him  it  «ris 
to  be  beaten  to  death.    This  was  an  odd  way  of 
addressing  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.     They  added 
they  would  make  him  speak  before  they  hid 
done.     The  boy  seeing  he  made  no  reply,  but 
only  smiled;  thought  what  passed  between  them 
was  a  jest  with  an  old  acqnaintanoe«  and  with- 
drew   about    his    business.     The    door  beiof 
fastened,  however,  before  they  began  the  honour- 
able attack,  they  vouchsafed  to  write  down  their 
intent  in  the  words  above  mentioned,  whidhtbey  I 
had  uttered  before,  to  make  sure  that  he  should 
understand  their  meantog,  and  what  this  odd  iray 
of  correction  was  for.     All  the  whfle^  the  maid, 
who  had  brought  him  into  it,  was  peqnngtfaroojrb 
a  hole,  and  watching  the  event  as  appeaitafter- 
wards.     Mr  Campbell  wrote  them  tlie  fcXkmog 
answer,  vix.,  that  he  hoped  for  fidr  play ;  that  be 
understood  bear-garden  as  well  as  th^ ;  bat  if 
a  gentleman  was  amongst  them  be  would  eipaei 
gentlemanly  usage. 
_  The  rejoinder  they  made  to  this  coosisiedt 
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seems,  not  of  wordf,  but  of  action.     The  officer, 
in  conjunction  with  another  ruffian,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  three  he  had  brought,  com- 
menced the  assault.     As  good  luok  would  have 
it,  he  warded  off  their  first  blows,  it  seems,  with 
tolerable  success,  and  a  wine  quart  pot  standing 
upon  the  table,  Duncan  took  to  his  arms,  and  at 
two  or  three  quick  blows,  well  managed,  and 
close  laid  in  upon  the  assailants,  felled  them  both 
to  the  ground.     Here  it  was  that  the  maid  dis- 
covered her  knowledge  of  it  and  privity  to  the 
plot  to  the  whole  house ;  for  she  no  sooner  sees 
the  famous  leader,  the  valiant  captain,  lie  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor  with  bleeding  temples,  but  she 
shrieked  out  with  all  the  voice  she  could  exert, 
"  Murder,  murder,  murder  T*    Alarmed  at  this 
outcry,  the  master  and  all  the  attendants  of  the 
tavern  scampered  upstairs,  burst  into  the  room, 
and  found  Duncan  Campbell  struggling  with  the 
other  two,  and  the  quart  pot  still  fast  clenched 
in  his  hand,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
wrench  from  hino.    The  drawers  rescued  him  out 
of  their  hands,  and  inquired  into  the  matter.  The 
maid  in  a  fright  confessed  the  whole  thing.    The 
officer  and  his  associate  rubbed  their  eyes  as  re- 
covering from  a  stunning  sleep,  reeled  as  they 
went  to  rise,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  slunk  piti- 
fully away,  or,  as  the  rake's  term  for  it  is, — they 
brushed  off,  and  for  all  their  odds  had  the  worst 
of  the  lav.     I,  who  had  some  authority  with  Mr 
Campbell  by  reason  of  my  years  and  the  strict 
ncquuintancc  I  had  with  his  mottier,  when  I  came 
and  found  him  in  that  pickle,  and  had  the  whole 
relation  told  me  by  the  people  of  the  house, 
though  I  could  not  forbear  pitying  him  within  my 
own  mind,  took  upon  me  to  reprehend  him,  and 
told  him  that  these  hardships  would  by  Provi- 
dence be  daily  permitted  to  fall  upon  him  (Ibr  he 
met  with  them  twenty  times)  while  he  continued 
in  that  irregular  way  of  livhng  and  spending  his 
time,  that  might  be  so  precious  to  himself  and 
many  others,  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery ; 
and  I  think  the  lessons  I  wrote  down  to  him  upon 
that  head,  though  a  little  severe  just  at  tnat 
juncture,  were,  notwithstanding,  well  tuned,  and 
did,  as  I  guessed  they  would,  make  a  more  solid 
impression  in  him  than  at  any  other.  In  all  these 
scuffles  (whether  it  is  that  bemg  deaf  and  dumb 
an  affront  works  deeper  upon  a  man,  and  so  ren- 
ders him  far  more  fierce  and  resolute)  it  must  be 
said  that,  though  nature  has  been  very  kind  in 
making  him  very  strong,    robust,   and  active 
withal,  yet  he  has  bore  some  shocks  one  would 
imagine  beyond  the  strength  of  a  man,  havhog 
sometimes  got  the  better  of  five  or  six  ruffians  in 
rencounters  of  the  like  Und. 

The  next  banter  he  met  with  was  in  a  gentler 
way  from  an  unbelieving  lady,  and  yet  she  came 
off  with  very  ill  success,  and  the  banter  turned 
all  upon  herself  in  the  end. 

A  lady  of  distinction,  whose  name  shall  there- 
fore be  concealed  in  this  place,  came  with  two  or 
three  of  her  special  firlends,  who  took  her  for  the 
most  merry,  innocent,  spotless  virgin  upon  earth, 
and  whose  modesty  was  never  suspected  In  the 
least  by  her  relations  or  servants  that  were 
nearest  about  her;  after  having  rallied  Mr 
Campbell  with  several  frivolous  questions,  doubt- 
ing his  capacity,  and  vexing  and  tcazlng  him 
with  gay  impertineacei  beyond  all  patience,  was 


by  him  toM  that  he  did  not  take  fees  in  his  pro- 
fession to  be  made  a  jest  of  like  a  common  for- 
tune-teller, but  to  do  real  good  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  as  far  as  he  was  able  by  his  pre- 
dictions ;  that  he  was  treated  with  more  respect 
by  persons  of  a  higher  condition,  though  her  own 
was  very  good,  and  so  offered  herguinea  back  again 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile.  She  had  a  little  more  gene- 
rosity of  spirit  than  not  to  be  a  little  nettled  at 
the  proflbr  she  had  caused  by  so  coarse  an  usage. 
She  affected  appearing  grave  a  little,  and  told 
him  she  would  be  serious  for  the  future,  and 
asked  him  to  set  down  her  name,  which  she  had 
neglected  before  to  ask  other  questions  that  were 
nothing  to  the  purpose.     He  promised  to  write 
it  down,  but  pausing  a  little  longer  than  ordinary 
about  it,  she  returned  to  her  former  way  of  un- 
civil merriment  and  ungallant  raillery.      She 
repeated  to  him,  in  three  or  four  little  scraps  of 
paper,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  she  could 
write  them,  the  same  words,  viz.: — That  he 
could  not  tell  her  name,  nor  whether  she  was 
maid,  wife,  or  widow ;   and  laughed  as  if  she 
would  split  her  sides,  triumphing  to  the  rest  of 
her  companions  over  his  ignorance  and  her  own 
wit,  as  if  she  had  posed  Um  and  put  him  to  an 
entire  stand.     But  see  what  this  overweening 
opinion  of  security  ended  in :  the  man  of  the 
second  sight  was  not  to  be  so  easily  baffled. 
Vexed  at  being  so  disturbed,  and  coming  out  of 
his  brown  study,  be  reaches  the  paper  and  begins 
to  write.     Now  it  was  the  lady*s  turn  to  suffer ; 
she  had  deserved  hearty  punbhment,  and  It 
came  into  her  hands  with  the  note  to  a  degree  of 
severity  (as  you  will  perceive  by  the  contents  of 
it  just  now).     She  read  it,  and  swooning  away, 
dropped  from  her  chair.     The  whole  room  behig 
in  a  bustle,  I  that  was  in  the  outward  chamber 
ran  in.     While  Mr  Campbell  was  sprinkling 
water  in  her  face,  a  lady  snatched  up  the  note 
to  read  it,  at  which  he  seemed  mightily  dis- 
pleased.     I  therefore,  who  understood  his  signs, 
recovered  it  out  of  her  hands  by  stratagem,  and 
ran  to  bum  it,  which  I  did  so  quick  that  I  was 
not  discovered  in  the  curiosity,  which  I  must 
own  I  satisfied  myself  in  by  reading  it  first ;  a 
curiosity  raised  too  high  by  so  particular  an  ad- 
venture, to  be  overcome  in  so  little  a  time  of 
thought,  as  I  was  to  keep  it  in  my  hands,  and 
so  I  came  by  the  knowledge  of  it  myself  without 
being  informed  by  Mr  Campbell.     This  shows 
how  a  sudden  cunosity,  when  there  is  not  time 
given  to  think  and  correct  it,  may  overcome  a 
man  as  well  as  a  woman ;  for  1  was  never  over 
curiou9  in  my  life,  and  though  I  was  pleased  with 
the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  I  often  blushed  to 
myself  since  for  the  unmanly  weakness  of  not 
being  able  to  step  with  a  note  fVom  one  room  to 
another,  to  the  fireside,  without  peeping  into  the 
contents  of  it     The  contents  of  it  were  these. 
"  Madam,  since  you  provoke  me,  your  name  is 
-»— .     You  are  no  widow,  you  are  no  wife,  and 
yet  you  are  no  maid ;  you  have  a  child  at  nurse 
at  such  a  place,  by  such  a  gentleman,  and  vpu 
were  brought  to  bed  in  Leicestershire.**    The 
lady,  convinced  by  this  answer  of  his  strange  and 
mystical  power,  and  pleased  with  his  civility  in 
endeavouring  to  conceal  from  others  the  secret, 
ailur  so  many  repeated  provocations,  though  she 
showed  great  disorder  for  that  day,  became  one 
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of  bis  constant  attenders  some  time  after,  and 
would  not  take  any  step  in  her  affaire  witboot 
bis  advice,  which,  she  often  has  said  since,  she 
found  very  much  to  her  advantage.  She  was  as 
serious  in  her  dealings  with  him  afterwards,  and 
improved  bv  being  so,  as  she  was  gay  and  tnrba- 
lent  with  him  before,  and  smarted  for  it  In 
fine,  she  was  a  thorough  convert,  and  a  votary 
of  his ;  and  the  onlv  jest  she  ased  afterwards  to 
make  concerning  him  was  a  civil  witticism  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  she  was  wont,  every  now  and 
then,  smiling,  to  address  herself  after  this  man- 
ner,— *'  Your  husband,  madam.  Is  a  devil,  but 
he  is  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  civil  one." 

Not  long  after  this  came  another  lady  with  a 
like  intent  to  impose  upon  him,  and  was  resolved, 
as  she  owned,  to  have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  If 
she  had  succeeded  in  her  attempt.  She  had 
very  dexterously  dressed  herself  in  her  woman's 
habit,  and  her  woman  In  her  own ;  her  footman 
squired  the  new-made  lady  In  a  very  gentle- 
manly dress,  hired  for  the  purpose  of  a  diseulse, 
from  Monmouth  street  The  strange  and  un- 
known  masqueraden  entered  Mr  Campbell's 
room  with  much  art  The  fellow  was  by  nature 
of  a  clean  make  and  had  a  good  look,  vkd  from 
following  a  genteel  master  when  he  was  young, 
copied  his  gait  a  little,  and  had  some  appearance 
of  a  mien,  and  a  tolerable  good  air  about  him. 
But  this  being  the  first  time  of  his  being  so  fine, 
and  he  a  little  vain  in  his  temper,  he  over-acted 
his  part :  he  strutted  too  much  ;  he  was  as  fond 
of  his  ruflles,  his  watch,  his  sword,  his  cane,  and 
his  snuffbox,  as  a  boy  of  being  newly  breeched  ; 
and  viewed  them  all  too  often  to  be  thought  the 
possessor  of  any  such  things  long.  The  affecta- 
tion of  the  chambermaid  was  insufferable ;  she 
had  the  toss  of  the  head,  the  jut  of  the  bum,  the 
sidelong  leer  of  the  eye,  the  imperious  look  upon 
her  lady,  now  degraded  into  her  woman,  tbat 
she  was  intolerable,  and  a  person  without  the 
gift  of  the  second  sight  would  have  Kucssed  her 
to  have  been  a  pragmatical  upstart,  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  during  that  time  she  fancied 
herself  really  better  than  her  mistress.  The 
mistress  acted  her  part  of  maid  the  best,  for  it  is 
easier  for  genteel  modesty  to  act  a  low  part  than 
for  affected  vanity  to  act  a  high  one.  She  kept 
her  distance  like  a  servant,  but  would,  to  disguise 
things  the  better,  be  every  now  and  then  pert, 
according  to  their  way,  and  give  occasion  to  be 
chid.  But  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  In-born 
and  in. bred  to  some  people,  and  even  when  they 
aim  to  be  awkward,  a  certain  grace  will  attend 
all  their  minutest  actions  and  gestures,  and  com- 
mand love,  respect,  and  veneration.  I  must 
therefore  own  that  there  was  not  need  of  a  man's 
being  a  conjuror  to  guess  who  ought  to  be  the 
lady  and  who  the  maid;  but  to  know  abso- 
lutely  who  was  the  lady  and  who  was  the  maid 
did  require  that  skill  For  how  many  such  real 
ladies  have  we  that  are  made  so  from  such 
upstarts,  and  how  many  genteel  waiting-women 
of  great  descent,  that  are  bom  with  a  grace  about 
them,  and  are  bred  to  good  manners.  Mr 
Campbell's  art  made  him  positive  In  the  case ; 
he  took  the  patches  from  the  Ikce  of  the  maid 
and  placed  them  on  the  mistress's ;  he  pulled  off 
her  hood  and  scarf  and  gave  it  to  the  lady,  and 
taking  from  the  lady  her  ridiag-bood,  gave  it  the 


maid  in  exchange ;  for  ladies  at  that  tte  ttin 
were  not  entered  into  that  faahioa  of  ckMtkisi 
themselves.  Then  he  wrote  down  that  be  ahooU 
go  out,  and  ought  to  tend  his  maid  in  to  tadrm 
them  quite,  and  give  the  mistress  her  omi 
clothes  and  the  m&d  hers,  and  with  a  snile 
wrote  down  both  their  names  and  ODnmoMM 
her  contrivance ;  but  after  that  it  was  tcnorkfd 
by  the  lady  that  he  paid  her  less  respect  thss 
she  expected,  and  more  to  her  fDotman,  who  vsi 
hi  gentleman's  habit,  whom  he  took  by  hrs  iid», 
and  told  a  great  many  fine  things ;  whercai  h« 
would  tell  the  lady  nothing  further.  The  Udy, 
nettled  at  this,  wrote  to  him  that  she  had  Tsaiiy 
enough  to  believe  that  she  might  be  distiasinilicd 
from  her  maid  In  any  dress ;  bnt  that  he  bsd 
shown  his  want  of  skiu  hi  not  knowhig  whs  thst 
gentleman  was.  Mr  Campbell  toM  her  her  aif- 
take  in  sharp  terms ;  and  begging  her  pardon, 
assured  her  ne  knew  several  clumibeniiuds  a 
genteel  and  as  well  bom  as  her,  and  many  nil- 
tresses  more  awkward  and  worse  bom  than  her 
maid ;  that  he  did  not  go,  therefore,  by  the  mfe  if 
guess  and  judgmg  what  ought  to  be,  but  by  the 
rule  of  oertauity,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
actually  was.  she,  however,  unsatisfied  with 
that  answer,  perplexed  him  migfatily  to  komr 
who  the  man  was.  He  answered,  be  voold  be  a 
great  man.  The  lady  laughed  scomfolty,  sad 
said  she  wanted  to  know  who  he  was,  not  vhat 
he  would  be.  He  ainwered  agahi,  he  was  her 
footman,  but  that  she  would  have  a  worse.  She 
grew  warm,  and  desired  to  be  infbmed  nby, 
since  he  knew  the  fellow's  oonditioii,  he  rsipecled 
lier  so  little  and  him  so  much ;  and  accused  hia 
of  want  of  practising  manners  if  he  had  not  wsat 
of  knowledge.  He  answered,  **  Madam,  sisec 
you  will  be  asking  ouestioos  too  Car,  this  Ibou 
man  will  advance  himself  to  the  d^rse  ef  a 
gentleman,  and  have  a  woman  of  distinctka  to 
his  wifb ;  while  vou  wfll  desrade  yourself  by  a 
marriaffe  to  be  the  wifb  of  a  footman.  Ifis  anbi- 
tion  Is  laudable,  your  condescension  meaa,  thcr^ 
fore  I  give  him  the  preference;  I  hate  gitcs 
you  foir  warning  and  wholesome  advice,  70a 
may  avoid  your  lot  by  pradcnoe,  bat  his  wifl  eer- 
tainlv  be  what  I  tell  you.' 

Tnis  coming  afterwards  to  pan  exaedy  ss  wai 
predicted,  and  Ills  disappointing  somaoy  Aathsda 
mind  to  impose  upon  him,  has  rendered  bim  picUT 
fVee  fVom  such  wHv  contrivances,  sineethoagh 
now  and  then  they  have  happened,  but  still  to  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  of  the  coo- 
trivers.  But  as  we  have  not  pretended  to  nj, 
with  regard  to  these  things,  that  he  bsi  hii 
genius  always  at  his  elbow  or  his  back,  to  whii- 
per  In  his  ear  the  names  of  persons,  sod  iseh 
little  constant  events  as  these ;  mo,  that  we  mf 
not  be  deemed  to  give  a  fhbulous  accouot  of  hii 
life  and  adventures,  we  think  ourselves  booadto 
gi\'e  the  reader  an  Insight  Into  the  pirtieolar 
power  and  capacity  which  he  has  Ibr  brinpv 
about  these  particular  performances,  espedsily 
that  of  writinff  down  names  of  straagen  si  ti^ 
sight,  which  1  do  not  doubt  wfll  be  doae  to  the 
satismction  of  all  persons  who  shaU  read  the  no- 
ceeding  chapter  ooacemlng  the  ^  of  the 
second  sight. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
coNcxBiriNa  thx  ibcono  sight. 

Mk  Mastin  lately  published  a  book,  entitled  <  A 
Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
called  b^  the  Ancient  Geographers,  Hebrides.' 
It  contains  many  curious  particulars  relating  to 
the  natural  and  civil  histoiy  of  those  islands,  with 
a  map  of  them ;  and  in  his  preface  he  tells  us, 
that  perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  those  isles  that 
they  have  never  been  described  till  now  by  any 
man  that  was  a  native  of  the  country,  or  had 
travelled  them  as  himself  has  done ;  and  in  the 
eonclusion  of  the  said  preface  he  tells  us  he  has 
given  here  such  an  account  of  the  second  sight 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  which  has 
always  been  reckoned  sufficient  among  the  un- 
biassed part  of  mankind ;  but  for  those  that  will 
not  be  satisfied  they  ought  to  oblige  us  with  a 
new  scheme  by  which  we  may  judge  of  matters 
of  fact.  The  chief  particulars  he  has  given  us 
concerning  the  second  sight  are  here  set  down, 
by  way  of  abstract  or  epitome,  that  they  may  not 
be  too  tedious  to  the  reader. 

1.  In  the  second  sight  the  vision  makes  such 
a  lively  impression  on  the  seers,  that  they  neither 
see  nor  think  of  anything  else  but  the  vision  as 
long  as  it  continues ;  and  then  they  appear  pen- 
live  or  jovial  according  to  the  object  which  was 
presented  to  them. 

2.  At  the  sight  of  a  vision  the  eyelids  of  the 
person  are  erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring 
till  the  object  vanish,  as  has  often  been  observed 
by  the  author  and  others  present. 

S.  There  is  one  in  Skye,  an  acquaintance  of 
whom  observed,  that  when  he  sees  a  vision  the 
inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turn  so  far  upwards, 
that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  em- 
ploys others  to  draw  them  down,  which  he  finds 
to  be  much  the  easier  way. 

4.  The  fkculty  of  the  second  sight  does  not 
Hneally  descend  in  a  fiunily,  as  some  imagine,  for 
he  knows  several  parents  that  are  endowed  with 
it,  but  not  their  children,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
Neither  is  it  acquired  by  any  previous  compact ; 
and  after  a  strict  inquiry  he  could  never  learn 
lh)m  any  among  them  that  this  feculty  was  com- 
municable any  way  whatsoever. 

Note.— That  this  account  is  differing  from  the 
account  that  is  given  by  Mr  Aubrey,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  I  think  Mr  Mar- 
tin's  reason  here  against  the  descent  of  this 
faculty  from  parents  to  children  is  not  generally 
conclusive.  For,  though  he  may  know  parents 
endowed  with  it,  and  not  children,  and  so  vied 
versa ;  yet  there  may  be  parents  who  are  endowed 
with  it,  being  qualified,  as  Mr  Aubrey  has  said, 
(viz. — both  being  second-sighted,  or  even  one  to 
an  extraordinary  degree)  whose  children  may 
have  it  by  descent.  And  as  to  this  faculty  being 
any  other  way  communicable,  since  the  accounts 
differ,  I  must  leave  it  to  a  fhrther  examination. 

5.  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time, 
nor  place  of  a  vision  before  it  appears,  and  the 
same  object  is  often  seen  by  different  persons 
Uviog  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another.  The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the 
time  and  circumstance  of  an  object  is  by  obser- 
vation ;  for  several  persons  of  judgment  without 


this  faculty  are  more  capable  to  judge  of  the 
design  of  a  vision  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer. 
As  an  object  appears  in  the  day  or  night  it  will 
come  to  pass  sooner  or  later  accordingly. 

6.  If  an  object  be  seen  early  in  the  morning, 
which  is  not  frequent,  it  will  be  accomplished  in 
a  few  hour*  afterwards.  ^  at  noon,  it  will  com- 
monly be  accomplished  that  very  day ;  if  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be 
lighted,  it  will  be  accomplished  that  night  It 
is  later  always  in  accomplishment  by  weeks, 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

7.  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it 
is  a  sure  prognostic  of  death ;  the  time  is  judged 
according  to  the  height  of  it  about  the  person ; 
for  if  it  be  not  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
perhaps  some  months  longer ;  and  as  it  is  fre- 

3uentJv  seen  to  ascend  higher  towards  the  head, 
eath  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  in  a  few  days, 
if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  were  shown  the  author,  when 
the  persons  of  whom  the  observations  were  made 
enjoyed  perfect  health. 

There  was  one  instance  lately  of  a  prediction 
of  this  kind,  by  a  seer  that  was  a  novice,  con- 
oeming  the  death  of  one  of  the  author's  acquain- 
tance ;  this  was  communicated  to  a  few  only, 
and  with  great  confidence.  The  author  being 
one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it 
till  the  death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  fore 
told,  confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  the  pre- 
diction. The  foresaid  novice  is  now  a  skilful 
seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instances.  Ho 
lives  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  the  most  northern 
in  Skye. 

8.  If  a  woman  be  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left 
hand,  it  is  a  presage  that  she  will  be  his  wife, 
whether  they  are  married  to  others  or  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition.  If  two  or  throe 
women  are  seen  at  once  standing  near  a  man's 
left  hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly 
be  his  wife  first,  and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  or 
the  man,  be  single  or  married  at  the  time  of  the 
vision,  of  which  there  are  several  late  instances 
of  the  author*s  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to 
the  house  shortly  after,  and  though  he  be  not  of 
the  seer's  acquaintance,  vet  he  not  only  tells  his 
name,  but  gives  such  a  lively  description  of  his 
stature,  complexion,  habit,  &c.,  that  upon  his 
arrival  he  answers  the  character  given  of  him  in 
all  respects.  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one 
of  the  seer*s  acquaintance,  he  can  tell  by  his 
countenance  whether  he  comes  in  good  or  bad 
humour.  The  author  has  been  seen  thus,  by 
seers  of  both  sexes,  at  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distance.  Some  that  saw  him  in  this  manner 
had  never  seen  him  personally,  and  it  happened 
according  to  their  visions,  without  any  previous 
design  of  his  to  go  to  those  places,  his  coming 
there  being  purely  accidental ;  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth page  of  his  book,  he  tells  us  that  Mr 
Daniel  Morrison,  a  minister,  told  him,  that  upon 
his  landing  in  the  island  Rona,  the  natives  re- 
ceived him  very  affectionately,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  him  with  this  salutation — **  God 
save  you,  pilgrim  I  You  are  heartily  welcome 
here,  for  we  have  had  repeated  apparitiona  oi 
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your  person  amongst  us ;  viz. — after  the  man- 
ner  of  the  second  sight. 

9.  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees,  in  places  void  of  all  three,  and 
this  in  process  of  time  used  to  he  accomplished  ; 
of  whicli  he  gives  an  instance  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 

10.  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  fall  upon  one^s  arm 
or  breast,  is  a  forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be 
seen  in  the  arms  of  those  persons,  of  which  there 
arc  several  fresh  instances. 

To  see  a  seat  empty  at  the  time  of  o&e*s  siu 
ting  in  it,  is  a  presage  of  that  person**  death 
quickly  after. 

When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained 
the  second  sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time 
without  doors,  and  comes  near  a  fire,  he  pre- 
sently falls  into  a  swoon. 

Some  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd 
of  people  having  a  corpse  which  they  carry  along 
with  them ;  and  after  such  visions  Uie  seers  come 
in  sweating,  and  describe  the  people  that 
appeared ;  if  there  are  any  of  their  acquaintance 
among  them,  they  give  an  account  of  their 
names  and  also  of  the  bearers,  but  they  know 
nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

All  those  that  have  the  second  sight  do  not 
always  sec  these  visions  at  once,  though  they 
are  together  at  the  time ;  but  if  one  who  has 
this  faculty  designedly  touch  his  feUow-seer  at 
the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the 
second  sees  it  as  well  as  the  first. 

11.  There  is  the  way  of  foretelling  death  by  a 
rr^  that  they  call  Toisk,  which  some  calf  a 
Mraith  in  the  low-land.  They  hear  a  loud  cry 
without  doors,  exactly  resembling  the  voice  of 
ffome  particular  person,  whose  death  is  foretold 
by  it,  of  which  he  gives  a  late  instance,  which 
happened  in  the  village  Rigg,  in  Skye  Isle. 

12.  ITiiogs  are  also  foretold  by  smelling  some- 
times, as  follows : — Fish  or  flesh  is  frequently 
smelt  in  the  fire,  when  at  the  same  time  neither 
of  tho  two  are  in  the  house,  or,  in  any  proba- 
bility, likely  to  be  had  in  it  for  some  weeks  or 
months.  This  smell  several  persons  have  who 
are  endued  with  the  second  sight,  and  it  is 
always  accomplished  soon  after. 

13.  Children,  horses,  and  cows,  have  the  second 
sight,  as  well  as  men  and  women  advanced  in  years. 

That  children  see  it,  it  is  plain  from  their  cry- 
ing aloud  at  the  very  instant  that  a  corpse  or 
any  other  vision  appears  to  an  ordinary  seer ; 
of  which  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  child  when 
himself  was  present. 

That  horses  likewise  see  it  is  very  plain,  from 
their  violent  and  sudden  starting  when  the  rider 
or  seer  in  company  with  them  sees  a  vision  oif 
any  kind  by  night  or  day.  It  is  observable  of  a 
horse  that  he  will  not  go  forward  that  way 
till  he  be  led  about  at  some  distance  from  the 
common  road,  and  then  he  is  in  a  sweat.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

That  cows  have  the  second  sight  appears  from 
this ;  that  if  a  woman  milking  a  cow  happens  to 
see  a  vision  by  the  second  sight,  the  cow  runs 
away  in  a  great  fright  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  not  be  pacified  for  some  time  after. 

In  reference  to  this  *  Paracelsus,*  torn  9.  1.  de 
arte  presagft,  writes  thus,  **  Horses  also  have 
their  auguries,  who  perceive  by  their  sight  and 
smell  wandering  spirits,  witches,  and  spectres 


and  the  like  things,  and  dogs  both  see  and  hesr 
the  same. 

Here  in  the  next  place  the  antbor  answers  ob- 
jections that  have  latelv  been  made  s^giinst  the 
reality  of  the  second  sight 

First,  it  is  objected  that  these  seers  sre 
visionary  and  melancholy  people,  who  fucy  tbty 
see  things  that  do  not  appear  to  tbenorsoj 
body  else. 

He  answers,  Che  people  of  these  Isles,  and  psr- 
ticularly  the  seers,  are  very  temperate,  and  their 
diet  is  aunple  and  moderate  in  quaatitv  sod 
quality ;  so  that  their  brains  are  not,  ia  all  pro- 
babilify,  disordered  by  undigested  Itees  of  mest 
or  drink.  Both  sexes  are  free  from  hysteric  fits, 
convulsions,  and  several  other  distempers  of  that 
sort  There  are  no  madmen  among  them,  nor 
any  instance  of  self-murder.  It  is  observed 
among  them  that  a  man  drunk  never  has  a  viiioo 
of  the  second  sight,  and  be  that  b  a  viskmsrj 
would  discover  hfanself  in  other  things  as  wdl  u 
in  that ;  nor  are  such  as  have  the  seceiid  sfgfat 
judged  to  be  visionaries  by  any  of  thev  friends  or 
acquaintance. 

Secondly,  it  is  objected  tliat  there  are  ofloe 
among  the  learned  able  to  oblige  the  world  with 
a  satisfactory  account  of  these  visions ;  thercfoR 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

He  answers,  if  everything  of  which  the  lesned 
are  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  aoooont  ihill 
be  condemned  as  false  and  impossible,  we  Aa& 
find  many  other  things,  generally  bdieved,  whidi 
must  be  rejected  as  such. 

Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  the  seers  ire  ss- 
postors,  and  the  people  who  believe  them  are 
credulous,  and  easy  to  be  imposed  upon. 

He  answers,  the  seers  are  generally  iUitertte 
and  well-meaning  people,  and  altogether  void  sf 
design ;  nor  could  he  ever  learn  that  any  of  tbrn 
made  the  least  gain  of  it ;  neither  is  it  repoisbk 
among  them  to  liave  that  faculty ;  beskies,  the 
people  of  the  isles  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  be- 
lieve an  impossibility  before  the  thing  foretold  be 
accomplished;  but  when  it  actually  oomes  to 
I  pass,  afterwards  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  dcsy 
it  without  offering  violence  to  their  seosei  ssd 
'reason;  besides,  If  the  seers  were  deoeiTcn, 
can  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  all  the  in- 
landers who  have  not  the  second  sight  dwoM 
combine  together  and  offer  violence  to  their  uor 
derstandiogs  and  senses  to  force  theoiselvcs  to 
believe  a  lie  from  age  to  age?  There  aresmni 
persons  among  them  whose  birth  and  edoestloo 
raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  caoearmg 
with  an  Imposture,  merely  to  gratify  an  llliterBte 
and  contemptible  sort  of  persons.  Nor  csn  s 
reasonable  man  believe  that  children,  hoxsa*  and 
cows  could  be  engaged  in  a  oombinatioa  to  per- 
suade the  world  of  uie  reality  of  a  second  i%bt 

Every  vision  that  is  seen  comes  «:k«^'^ 
pass,  according  to  the  rules  of  observatioo»  thoi^ 
novices  and  heedless  persons  do  not  always  jadgeby 
those  rules,  concerning  which  he  gives  isstanoes. 

There  are  visions  seen  by  several  !>«*■*?  , 
whose  days  they  are  not  accomplished.;  "^^  I 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  things  have  been  , 
seen  that  are  said  never  to  have  come  top"""  , 
and  tliere  are  also  several  visions  seen  whick  sre  . 
not  understood  till  they  are  acoompKsbed. 

The  second  sight  is  not  a  late  discofery  •«  , 
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by  one  or  two  in  a  corner  or  a  remote  isle,  but 
it  is  seen  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes  in  se- 
veral isles,  separated  about  forty  or  fifty  leagues 
from  one  another.  The  inhabitants  of  many  of 
these  isles  never  had  the  least  converse  by  word 
or  writing;  and  this  faculty  of  seeing  visions 
having  continued,  as  wo  are  informed  by  tradi- 
tion, ever  since  the  plantation  of  these  isles,  with- 
out being  disproved  by  the  nicest  sceptic  after 
the  strictest  inquiry,  seems  to  be  a  clear  proof  of 
its  reality. 

It  is  observable  that  it  was  much  more  common 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  present ;  for 
one  in  ten  does  not  see  it  now  that  saw  it  then. 

The  second  sight  is  not  confined  to  the 
Western  isles  alone,  the  author  having  an  ac- 
count that  it  is  in  several  parts  of  Holland,  but 
particularly  in  Bommel,  where  a  woman  has  it, 
for  wliich  she  is  courted  by  some  and  dreaded  by 
others.  She  sees  a  smoke  about  one*s  face,  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  the  death  of  a  person  so 
seen,  and  she  actually  foretold  the  deaths  of 
several  that  lived  there.  She  was  living  in  that 
town  a  few  winters  ago. 

The  second  sight  is  likewise  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  appears  by  this  instance.  Captain 
Loathes,  the  chief  commander  of  Belfast,  in  his 
voyage,  1690,  lost  thirteen  men  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  upon  his  landing  in  the  Islo  of  Man, 
an  ancient  man,  clerk  to  a  parish  there,  told  him 
immediately  that  he  had  lost  thirteen  men  there ; 
the  captain  inquired  how  he  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that;  he  answered,  that  it  was  by  thirteen 
lights  which  he  had  seen  come  into  the  churchyard, 
as  Mr  Sacbcverel  tells  us  in  hb  late  description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Note — that  this  is  like  the 
sight  of  the  corpse- candles  in  Wales,  which  is 
also  well  attested. 

Here  the  author  adds  many  other  instances 
concerning  the  second  sight,  of  which  I  shall  set 
down  only  a  few. 

A  roan  in  Knockow,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  the  northernmost  part  of  skye,  being  in 
perfect  health,  and  sitting  with  his  fellow  ser- 
vants at  night,  was  on  a  sudden  taken  ill,  dropped 
from  his  seat  backward,  and  then  fell  a  vomiting; 
at  which  the  family  was  much  concerned,  he 
having  never  been  subject  to  the  like  before ; 
but  he  came  to  himself  soon  after,  and  had  no 
sort  of  pain  about  hhn.  One  of  the  family,  who 
was  accustomed  to  see  the  second  sight,  told  them 
that  the  man's  illness  proceeded  from  a  very 
strange  cause,  which  was  thus : — An  ill-natured 
woman  (whom  he  named)  who  lives  in  the  next 
adjacent  village  of  Bomskittag,  came  before  him 
in  a  very  angry  and  furious  manner,  tier  counte- 
nance full  of  passion  and  her  mouth  full  of  re- 
proaches, and  threatened  him  with  her  head  and 
hands  tiU  he  fell  over,  as  you  have  seen  him. 
This  woman  had  a  fancy  for  the  man,  but  was 
like  to  be  disappointed  as  to  her  marrying  of 
him.  This  instance  was  told  the  author  by  the 
master  of  the  family,  and  others  who  were  pre- 
sent when  it  happened. 

Sir  Norman  Madead  and  some  others  playing 
at  tables,  at  a  game  called  in  Irish  falmermore, 
wherein  there  arc  three  of  a  side,  and  each  of 
them  throw  the  dice  by  turns,  there  happened 
to  be  one  difficult  point  in  the  disposing  of  one 
of  the  tablemen.     This  obliged  the  gamester  to 


deliberate  before  he  was  to  change  his  man, 
since  upon  tlie  disposing  of  it  the  winning  or  losing 
of  the  game  depended ;  at  length  the  butler,  who 
stood  behind,  advised  the  player  where  to  place 
the  man,  with  which  he  complied  and  won  the 
game.  This  being  thought  extraordinary,  and 
Sir  Norman  hearing  one  whisper  him  in  the  ear, 
asked  who  advised  him  so  skilfully  ?  He  answered, 
it  was  the  butler,  but  this  seemed  more  strange, 
for  it  was  generally  thought  he  could  not  play  at 
tables.  Upon  this  Sir  Norman  asked  him  how  long 
it  was  since  he  had  learned  to  play?  And  the 
fellow  owned  that  be  had  never  played  in  his  life, 
but  that  he  saw  the  spirit  Brownie  (a  spirit 
usually  seen  in  that  country)  reaching  his  arm 
over  the  player's  head,  and  touching  the  part 
with  his  finger  where  the  tableman  was  to  be 
placed.  This  was  told  the  author  by  Sir  Nor- 
man, and  others  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  time. 

Daniel  Bow,  alias  Black,  an  inhabitant  of 
Bomskittag,  who  is  one  of  the  precisest  seers  in 
the  isles,  foretold  the  death  of  a  young  woman  in 
Minginis  within  less  than  twenty  four  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  and  accordingly  she  died  suddenly 
in  the  fields,  though  at  the  time  of  the  prediction 
she  was  in  perfect  health,  but  the  shroud  appear- 
ing close  about  her  bead  was  the  ground  of  his 
confidence  that  her  death  was  at  hand. 

The  same  person  foretold  the  death  of  a  child 
in  his  master's  arms  by  seeing  a  spark  of  fire  fall 
on  his  left  arm,  and  this  was  likewise  accom- 
plished soon  after  the  prediction. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hairies  sailing 
round  the  Isle  of  Skye  with  a  design  to  go  to  the 
opposite  maiolond,  were  strangely  surprised  with 
an  apparition  of  two  men  hanging  down  by  the 
ropes  that  secured  the  mast,  but  could  not  con- 
jecture what  it  meant;  they  pursued  their 
voyage,  but  the  wind  turning  contrary  they  were 
forced  into  Broadford,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
they  found  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  keeping  a 
SherifTs  Court,  and  two  criminals  receiving  sen- 
tence of  death  there.  The  ropes  and  mast  of 
that  very  boat  were  made  use  of  to  hang  those 
criminals.  This  was  told  the  author  by  several 
who  had  this  instance  related  to  them  by  the 
boat's  crew. 

Several  persons  living  in  a  certain  family  told 
the  author  that  they  had  frequently  seen  two 
men  standing  at  a  gentlewoman's  left  hand,  who 
was  their  master's  daughter ;  they  told  tho  men's 
names,  and  being  her  equals,  it  was  not  doubted 
but  she  would  be  married  to  one  of  them,  and  per- 
haps to  the  other  after  tho  death  of  the  first. 
Some  time  after  a  third  man  appeared,  who 
seemed  always  to  stand  nearest  to  her  of  the 
three,  but  the  seers  did  not  know  him,  though 
they  could  describe  him  exactly ;  and  within  some 
months  after,  this  man,  who  was  seen  last,  ac- 
tually came  to  the  house,  and  fully  answered  the 
description  given  of  him  by  those  who  never  saw 
him  but  in  a  vision,  and  he  married  the  woman 
shortly  after.  They  live  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
both  themselves  and  others  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  instonce  when  the  author  saw  them. 

Archibald  Macdonald,  of  the  parish  of  St 
Mary's,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  being  reputed  famous 
in  hU  skill  of  foretelling  things  to  come  by  the 
second  sight,  happening  to  be  in  the  village 


KoockowiKm  niste*  and befim nppor told  the 
fiunUy  thai  he  hmd  juit  thea  Men  the  ftrangert 
thia|{  be  ever  mm  in  his  Uih:  vis. — A  men  with 
an  ug)y  IcMiy  cap  alwnys  ■halting  hii  bead,  bat 
thnk  the  ilraB^eat  of  all  was  %  nttle  kind  of  a 
hnrp  which  he  had  with  four  strings  only,  and 
that  it  hed  two  hnrt*s  horns  lUed  in  the  front  of 
it  AU  that  heard  this  odd  vision  fell  a  laughing 
at  Archibald,  telling  him  that  he  was  dreaming, 
or  had  not  his  wits  about  him,  since  he  pretended 
to  tee  a  thing  which  had  no  being,  and  was  not 
ao  much  as  beard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
AU  this  cottid  not  alter  Archibald's  opinion,  who 
told  them  that  they  must  eicuse  him  if  he 
laughed  at  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vision.  Archibald  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  within  three  or  four  days  after  a  man  with  a 
cap,  harp,  &c.  came  to  the  house,  and  the  harp, 
strings,  boms,  and  cap  answered  the  description 
of  them  at  first  view,  and  he  shook  his  nead 
when  he  played,  for  he  had  two  beUs  fixed  to  bis 
cap.  This  harper  was  a  poor  man,  who  made 
himself  a  buffoon  for  his  bread,  and  wai  never 
•een  before  in  those  parts,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
prediction  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Barray,  which  is 
about  twenty  leagues  distant  from  that  part  of 
Skye.  This  relation  is  vouched  by  Mr  Daniel 
Martin,  and  all  his  fomily,  and  such  as  were  then 
present,  and  they  live  in  the  village  where  this 
happened. 

One  Daniel  Nicholson,  minister  of  8t  Mary's, 
in  Skye,  the  parish  in  which  Mr  Archibald  Mac- 
donald  lived,  told  the  author  that  one  Sunday, 
after  sermon,  at  the  Chapel  Uge,  he  took  an 
occasion  to  inquire  of  Arohibald  if  he  still  retained 
that  unhappy  faculty  of  seeing  the  second  sight, 
and  wished  him  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  possible ;  for, 
said  he,  it's  no  true  character  of  a  gcxKi  man.  Ar- 
chibald  was  highly  displeased,  and  answered  that 
he  hoped  he  was  no  more  unhappy  than  hb  neigh- 
bours, for  seeing  what  they  could  not  perceive. 
**  I  had,'*  said  he,  **  as  serious  thoughts  as  my 
neighbours  in  time  of  hearing  a  sermon  to-day, 
andfeven  then  I  saw  a  corpse  laid  on  the  ground 
close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  1  auure  you  it  will  be 
accomplished  shortly,  for  it  was  in  the  day- time." 
There  were  none  in  the  parish  then  sick,  and  few 
are  buried  at  that  little  chapel,  nay,  sometimes 
not  one  In  a  year.  Yet  when  Mr  Nicholson  re- 
turned to  preach  in  the  said  chapel,  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  he  found  one  buried  in  the 
very  spot  named  by  Archibald.  This  story  is 
vouched  by  Mr  Nicholson,  the  minister,  and 
several  of  the  parishioners  stiU  living. 

NoTi— That  it  is  counted  by  many  an  argument  of 
somewhat  evil  attending  this  faculty  of  the  second 
sight,  because  there  are  instances  given  of  some 
persons  who  have  been  freed  of  it,  upon  using  some 
Christian  practices.  But  I  shall  hereafter  show 
that  this  opinion  cannot  be  entirely  true. 

Sir  Norman  Madead,  who  has  his  residence  in 
the  Isle  of  Bemera,  which  lies  between  the  Isles 
of  N.  Vist  and  Harries,  went  to  the  Isle  of  Skye 
about  business,  without  appointing  any  time  for 
bis  return ;  his  servants,  in  his  absence,  being  all 
together  in  the  large  hall  at  night,  one  of  them, 
who  had  the  second  sight,  told  the  rest  they 
must  remove,  for  there  would  be  abundance  of 
company  in  the  hall  that  night :  one  of  his  fellow 
f» *-  — wered,  that  uiere  was  very  little 


Hk^hood  of  that,  because  of  the  darknea  of  the 
night,  and  the  danger  of  coming  throoKh  the 
rocks  that  lay  round  the  isle.  Bat  witbin  an 
hoar  after  one  of  Sir  Norman's  men  came  to  the 
boose,  bidding  them  provide  lights,  &&,  for  bb 
master  had  newly  landed. 

Sir  Norman  bdng  told  of  this,  called  for  the  leer 
and  examined  him  about  it.  He  answered,  that 
he  had  seen  the  spirit  Brownie,  in  human  shape, 
come  several  times  and  make  a  show  of  carrytog 
an  old  wooaan,  that  sat  by  the  fire,  to  the  door, 
and  at  last  seeoied  to  carry  her  out  by  neK^  aod 
heels;  which  made  him  laugh  heartily,  aod 
gave  oocaakm  to  the  rest  to  conclude  him  mad, 
to  laogh  so  much  without  any  reasoo.  This 
instance  was  toki  the  author  by  Sir  Nonnan 
himselt 

Four  men,  fimn  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  Harries, 
went  to  Barbadoea^  and  stayed  there  some  yean; 
who,  though  they  had  wont  to  see  the  lecoad 
sight  in  &eir  native  country,  never  saw  it  Is 
Barbadoes,  but  upon  their  return  to  Engbad, 
the  first  night  after  their  landing  they  saw  the 
second  sight,  as  the  author  was  told  by  ser^ 
of  their  acquaintance. 

John  Morrison,  who  lives  in  Bemera  of  Hanks, 
wears  the  plant  called  fuga  dasmonum  sewed  la 
the  neck  of  his  coat,  to  prevent  his  seeing  viaons, 
and  says  he  never  saw  any  since  he  first  carried 
that  plant  about  him. 

A  spirit,  by  the  country  people  called  Brownie^ 
was  frequency  seen  in  all  the  most  conaiderabk 
families  in  the  isles  and  north  of  Scotland,  la  the 
shape  of  a  tall  man,  having  very  long  browD  hair. 
But  within  these  twenty  years  past  he  has  been 
seen  but  rarely. 

There  were  spirits  also  that  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  cats,  and  aone 
like  fiery  balls,  which  would  follow  men  'm  the 
fields ;  but  there  have  been  but  few  instance!  of 
these  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past« 

These  spirits  used  also  to  form  sounds  in  the 
air,  resembling  those  d  a  harp,  pipe?,  crowiog 
of  a  cock,  and  of  the  grinding  ckf  hsod^millL 
And  sometimes  voices  have  been  heard  in  the 
air  at  night,  singing  Irish  songs,  the  words  of 
which  songs  some  of  the  author's  acqusiotuices 
still  retain  i  one  of  them  resembled  the  voice  of 
a  woman,  who  died  sometime  before,  and  the 
song  related  to  her  state  in  the  other  worid 
All  these  acoounts,  the  author  says,  be  had 
from  persons  of  as  great  integrity  as  any  m  the 
world.    So  far  Mr  Martin,  whose  account  is  so 
long  that  I  have  given  the  reader  only  a  abort 
abridgment  thereof;  and  shall  therefore  saii^ 
mysetf,  without  relating  any  further  paassges,  bf 
directing  the  reader  to  others  also,  learned  aen. 
who  have  written  on  the  same  subject.  Laarentius 
Ananias  printed  a  volume  in  Latin,  at  Venice. 
Anno  1671,  about  the  nature  of  Dsmoaai  where, 
in  the  third  book,  he  writes  concerning  the  sccoad 
sight.     The  learned  Camerarius  does  the  Eke, 
and  names  a  person  of  his  own  acquaiDtmce, 
whom  he  tesUfies  to  have  bad  that  gilt     St 
Austin  himself  testifies  somethlog  (not  ^^f^ 
ferent  from  what  we  now  call  the  ^  of  the  fecond 
sight)  of  one  Curina,  who  lived  in  the  cooiitiy  of 
Hippo  in  Africa.    Bonaysteau  tells  us  sooetbiig 
like  it  in  his  '  Disc  de  Eicell.  et  Dig.  .Homing, 
concerning  the  spirit  of  Hermotimaip    So  do 
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likovrlae  Heradotiu  and  Maximoi  Tyrios  about 
tlie  s^rit  of  AriftAua.     Cardan  does  the  lame  in 
his  *  J>a  reram  variet.*  L  8,  e.  84,  of  hii  kiniman 
B«pti»ta  Cardan,  a  studont  at  Pavia.    Baptitu 
Fu^K^aiu  tellf  us  of  what  we  call  the  leoond  sight, 
in  other  words,  in  bis  1.  1,  '  Fact  et  diet  me- 
mormb.*  e.  6.     Among  our  own  countrymen,  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  in  the  book  he  wrote  against 
tha  sapposed  prophecies,  in  his  seventeenth  chap- 
ter, iwa  us  a  wonderful  story  of  this  kind  of  sight ; 
and  tare  that  noble  lord  may  be  looked  upon 
as  aa  naexeeptionable  testimony  in  a  story  be 
relatM  of  bis  own  knowledge,  he  having,  other- 
wise, little  fiuth  in  things  of  this  kind.    Mr  Cotton 
Msther,  a  minister  of  New  England,  in  his  rela- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  the  invisible  world,  io- 
■erted  in  bis « Ecclesiasdea]  History  of  that  Coun- 
try,' printed  in  London,  Anno  170S2,  in  folio,  has 
given  us  several  instances  of  this  kind,  as  also 
of  many  other  diabolical  operations.    Mr  Bax- 
ter's book  concerning  the  certainty  of  the  world 
of  spirits,  has  the  like  proofs  in  it     Mr  Aubrey, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  has  written  largely 
eonceming  second  sighted  persons ;  so  has  Mr 
Beaamont,  in  bis  book  of  Genii  and  Familiar  Spi- 
rits, who  has  collected  almost  all  the  other  accounts 
together,  and  many  others,  whose  very  names  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite.     However,  as  there 
are  a  few  more  passages  very  curious  in  them- 
selves, I  will  venture  so  far  upon  the  reader's 
patience  as  not  only  to  recite  the  names  of  the 
authors,  but  the  accounts  themselves,  in  as  suc- 
cinct and  brief  a  manner  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  do. 

Mr  T.  May,  in  his  Histoiy,  lib.  a  writes, 
that  an  old  man  (like  an  hermit)  second  sighted, 
took  his  leave  of  King  James  I  when  he  came 
into  England.  He  took  little  notice  of  Prince 
Henry,  but  addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
York  (since  King  Charles  IX  fell  a  weeping  to 
think  what  misfortunes  he  should  undergo,  and 
that  be  should  be  one  of  the  most  miserable 
and  most  unhappy  princes  that  ever  was. 

A  Scotch  nobleman  sent  for  one  of  these  second 
dgbted  men  out  of  the  Highlands,  to  give  his 
jttdsment  of  the  then  great  George  Vllliers,  Duke 
of  Bnckinciiam.  As  soon  as  ever  he  saw  him, 
**  Pish,**  said  he,  "  he  will  oome  to  nothing,  I  see 
a  dagger  in  his  breast;"  and  he  was  stabbed  in 
the  breast  by  Captain  Felton,  as  has  been  at 
large  recoanted  in  some  of  the  foregoing  pagea 
sir  James  Melvin  bath  several  the  like  passages 
in  his  History. 

A  certain  old  man,  in  South  Wales,  told  a  great 
nan  there,  of  the  fortune  of  his  family,  and  that 
thsre  shovdd  not  be  a  third  male  generation.  It 
has  iUlen  ont  accordingly. 

Sir  WUliam  Dugdale,  with  his  own  mouth,  in- 
formed several  gentlemen,  that  Major- General 
Ifiddleton  (since  lord)  went  into  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  party  for 
lUag  Charles  I.  An  old  gentleman  (that  was 
leerad-sighted)  came  and  told  him  that  his  en- 
deavour was  good,  but  ha  would  be  unsucceasfiil ; 
sad  iBoreover,  that  they  would  put  the  king  to 
death,  and  that  several  other  attempts  would  be 
nade,  but  all  in  vain;  but  that  his  son  would 
comeia,  but  not  reign  a  long  time,  but  would 
at  lut  be  restored.  This  liord  Middleton  had 
a  grtst  iriendship  with  the  Laird  Bocconi,  and 


they  made  an  agreement,  that  the  first  of  them 
that  died  should  appear  to  the  other  in  extremity. 
The  Lord  Middleton  was  taken  prisoner  at  Wor- 
cester fight,  and  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  under  three  locks.  Lying  in  his  bed, 
pensive,  Bocconi  appeared  to  him;  my  Lord 
Middleton  asked  him  if  he  were  dead  or  alive? 
He  said,  dead,  and  that  he  was  a  ghost ;  and 
told  him  that  within  three  days  he  should  escape, 
and  he  did  so,  in  his  wife's  clothes.  When  be 
had  done  his  message  he  gave  a  frisk,  and  said, 

Givaani,  Givuuii,  'tis  vny  ttimiic* 

In  thtt  world  to  see  lo  vuoden  a  change. 

And  then  sathered  up  and  vanished.  This  ac- 
count Sir  William  Dugdale  had  from  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh.  And  this  account  he  hath  writ- 
ten in  a  book  of  Miscellanies,  which  is  now 
deposited  (with  other  books  of  his)  in  the  museum 
at  Oxford. 

Thus  the  reader  sees  what  great  authorities 
may  be  produced  to  prove  that  wonderful  and  true 
predictions  have  been  delivered  by  many  persons 
gifted  with  the  second  sight.  The  most  learned 
men  in  almost  all  nations,  who  are  not  in  all  like- 
lihood deceived  themselves ;  the  most  celebrated 
and  authentic  historians,  and  some  divines,  in  Eng- 
land, who,  it  ia  not  to  be  thought,  have  combined 
together  and  made  it  their  business  to  obtrude 
upon  us  ialsehoods ;  persons  of  all  ranks,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  Scotland,  who,  It 
would  be  even  madness  to  think,  would  join  in  a 
confederacy  to  impose  tricks  upon  us,  and  to  per- 
suade us  to  the  greatest  of  impostures  as  solemn 
truths  delivered  from  their  own  mouths;  all 
these,  I  say,  have  unanimously  and  (as  it  were) 
with  one  voice  asserted,  repeated,  and  confirmed 
to  us,  that  there  have  been  at  all  times,  and  in 
many  diflfbrent  nations,  and  that  still  there  are  per- 
sons who,  possessed  with  the  gift  of  a  second  sight, 
predict  things  that  wonderfidly  come  to  pass; 
and  seem  lo  merit  very  little  less  than  the  name 
of  prophets,  for  their  miraculous  discoveries. 
Now  if  any  man  should  come*  and  without  giving 
the  least  manner  of  reason  for  it  (for  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  given  against  such  assertions), 
declare  his  disbelief  of  all  these  authentic,  though 
strange,  accounts;  can  he  with  reason  imagine 
that  his  Incredulity  shall  pass  for  a  token  of  wis- 
dom ?  Shall  his  obstinacy  confute  the  learned  ? 
Shall  his  want  of  faith  be  thought  justly  to  give 
the  lie  to  so  many  persons  of  t&  highest  honour 
and  quality,  and  of  the  most  undoubted  integrity  ? 
In  fine,  shall  his  infidelity,  by  a  reverse  Idnd  of 
power  to  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  be  able  to  change  the  nature  of 
things,  turn  and  transmute  truth  into  falsehood, 
and  make  a  downright  plain  matter  of  fact  to  be 
more  than  a  ckimtra,  or  an  ens  ratUmU  ?  And 
shall  a  manifest  experience  be  so  easily  exploded? 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted  that  no  modest 
man  whatsoever,  though  never  so  hard  of  belief, 
which  is  certainly  as  great  a  weakness  as  that 
of  too  much  credulity,  will  make  bold  openly  to 
declare  his  disbelief  of  things  so  well  attested; 
and  taking  it  much  more  for  granted  still,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  of  common  sense  to 
have  the  front  of  declaring  his  disbelief  of  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  uif^  it  for  an  argument 
and  a  reason  why  others  should  disbelieve  them 
too ;  taking,  this,  1  say,  as  I  think  I  very  well 
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may.  for  gnoted,  I  thhik  there  retnaint  DOthiiw 
ftiftber  fur  me  to  oflTer,  before  I  condade  th» 
chapter,  except  a  few  remarks  at  to  the  umiH. 
tode  there  it  between  thoie  actioot,  which  I  hare 
related  above  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr 
Campbell,  and  thete  actiont,  which  to  many 
learned,  Ingenfont,  and  noble  anthort,  as  I  have 
jott  now  qnoted,  have  anerted  to  have  been  per- 
formed  by  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be  gUted 
with  the  second  tight. 

At  to  what  is  said  (teveral  paget  above)  con- 
cerning Doncan  Campbell,  when  a  boy  at  Edin- 
burgh,  that  he  even  told  hit  little  companiont 
who  wonld  have  tucoett  at  their  little  matchet 
when  they  played  at  maiblet ;  and  that  be  in- 
formed a  great  gamester  there,  whote  name  I 
have  ditguued  under  that  of  Count  Cog,  what 
times  he  should  choose  to  play  if  he  would  win, 
at  ludicrous  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  be,  and 
as  much  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  my  readers  to 
carry  with  it  nothing  better  than  the  face  of 
hivention  and  the  air  of  fiction,  vet  if  they  will 
be  at  the  pafais  of  eomparing  that  passage  of 
Duncan  Cmnpbell*t  with  the  aooount  riven  in 
this  chapter  from  the  month  of  Sir  Norman 
Madead,  concerning  a  man  who,  though  be 
never  played  at  tablet  in  hit  fift,  instructed  a 
skilM  gamester,  when  he  was  at  a  ttand,  to 
place  one  of  hit  men  right,  upon  which  the  whole 
game  depended,  wUch  the  ignorant  fellow,  when 
asked  how  he  came  to  do  it,  taki  hewat  directed 
to  by  the  tnirit  Brownie;  whoever,  I  tay,  will 
be  at  the  paint  of  eomparing  thete  pattaget  toge- 
ther, will  find  they  bear  a  very  near  retemblanoe, 
and  that  the  way  we  may  most  rentonably  ac- 
count  for  Duncan  Campbell*^  predietkm,  when 
he  wat  a  bov,  mutt  be  thai  be  wat  at  that  time 
dhvcted  by 'hit  little  genlut  or  familiar  tpirit, 
which  I  detcribed  in  the  precedent  paget,  as  thk 
follow  was  by  the  spirit  Brownie,  aeoonUng  to 
Sir  Norman  Madead't  attertion,  which  spirit 
Brownie,  at  Mr  Marten,  a  very  good  and  eredited 
writer,  atturet  ut  fai  hit  *  Wttory  of  the  Wettcm 
Islandt,*  dedicated  to  the  late  Prince  Geoige  of 
Denmark,  it  a  tpirit  utnally  teen  aU  over  that 
country. 

If  the  reader  recollectt,  he  will  remember  like> 
wise  that  in  the  little  disoourte  which  I  mentioned 
to  have  been  held  between  me  and  thit  Duncan 
Campbell  when  a  bov  concerning  hit  little  geniut, 
I  there  tay  the  boy  lignified  to  me,  that  he  tmelt 
%Tniton,  and  was  ture  that  tone  would  come  to 
hit  mother^  house  shortly  after;  accordingly  I 
came  thither  that  momiiw  from  the  death  of  a 
doer,  and  ordered  a  part  of  it  to  be  brought  after 
me  to  her  house.  Now  Mr  klartent  twelfth 
observatkm  about  the  second  right  in  thit  chapter 
clears  it  plainly  up  that  this  knowledge  in  the 
boy  proceeded  from  the  gttt  of  second  s%ht. 
Not  to  give  the  reader  too  often  the  trouble  of 
lookfaig  back  In  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
what  Isay,  I  will  here  repeat  that  obaervatlon, 
which  is  as  follows :  things  are  alto  foretold  bv 
tmelHng  sometimes ;  Ibr  example,  fish  or  flesh  it 
freqoentlv  smelt  In  the  fire,  when  at  the  same 
time  neither  of  the  two  are  in  the  house,  or  in 
any  probability  like  to  be  bad  In  It  for  tone 
weekt  or  montht.  Thit  tmell  teveral  penont 
have  who  are  endued  with  the  teeond  tight,  and 
it  is  alwayt  aeoompUthed  toon  aftnr. 


But  I  win  here  omit  any  Ihrtber  ronaikt  by 
way  of  accounting  how  he  noiinintail  hit  pre* 
dictiont  when  a  boy,  either  by  Hie  iaterveatiw 
of  hit  geniut  or  the  gift  of  a  aeeond  right ;  md 
examine  how  nearty  thoae  tho^gi  whidi  I  bare 
related  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  hb  oMre 
advanced  years,  when  be  took  op  the  profinsioD 
of  a  predictor  in  London,  cotreapond  with  tke 
aecoutttt  given  in  this  chapter  abont  a  tecoed 
right,  and  how  near  a  reaembiance  the  thio') 
done  by  him  bear  to  those  things  that  are  to 
wdl  attetted  to  have  been  performed  by  othcn. 
through  the  eflteadoat  power  of  thit  wooderfbi 
faculty. 

Firtt,  then,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  make  a  tole- 
rable gneet  whieh  way  Mr  Campbell  eatse  ac 
quainted  that  the  death  of  the  benntifhl  jood; 
ladv,  Afim  W— Iw— d,  wat  to  near  at  haod. 
and  that,  though  the  wat  to  nniwtally  admired. 
ilw  would  die  unmairM  i  the  noooonits  given  of 
other  tecood-tighted  persons  In  the  like  c»s. 
will  put  us  in  tlm  moat  probable  way  of  gnesuog 
right  This  b  explained  by  the  seventh  obser- 
vation fai  this  chapter,  where  it  is  aaad  from  Mr 
Marten  that  when  a  shroud  is  pereeired  aboot 
one,  it  it  a  tore  prognoitic  of  denth ;  the  time  is 
judged  aooordiim  to  the  height  of  it  abooi  the 
perton,  for  if  it  be  not  teen  above  the  middie. 
death  it  not  to  be  expected  Ibr  Uie  space  of  a 
vear  or  longer,  but  at  it  oomes  nearer  to  tbe 
head  it  it  expected  tooner ;  if  to  the  very  bead, 
it  it  condaded  to  be  at  hand  witlrin  a  lev  4m, 
it  not  hours.  Of  this  we  have  an  example,  of 
which  Mr  Marten  wat  an  eye-wltoest,  coocenio^ 
the  death  of  hit  own  acquaintance ;  but  be  did 
not  m  the  leatt  regard  it  tfll  the  death  of  (he 
person,  about  the  time  foretold,  confirmed  to  him 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  ignomnaoos  death  that 
Irwin  eamfe  to,  and  which  he  predicted  to  hu 
mother  so  long  before  when  ^e  vras  in  flon- 
rishhig  drcnmstances,  and  when  there  wss  do 
appearance  that  anv  of  her  dnldren  sboaid  be 
brought  to  a  beggarly  condition,  and  learn  amon? 
base  gangs  of  company  to  thieve  and  be  carried 
to  the  gallows.  The  story  told  in  this  chapter 
of  some  of  the  inhabJtanta  of  Harries  sriiin^ 
round  the  isle  of  Skye,  and  sedng  the  appsritioD 
of  two  men  hanging  1^  the  ropea  on  the  mast  of 
their  vessel,  and  when  thby  came  to  the  opposite 
main  land  finding  two  criminals  just  sentenced  to 
death  by  Sv  Donald  McDonald,  and  seeiiv  tbcir 
own  very  mast  and  ropes  made  dmice  of  for 
their  execution,  dears  up  the  manner  how  Mr 
Campbell  might  predict  thiaof  Irwin  likewise  bj 
the  force  of  the  second  s^ght. 

Thirdiv,  aa  to  Mr  Cmnnbeirs  tdfing  Cbris- 
tallina,  the  belle  and  chief  toast  of  the  coort, 
and  Urbana,  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  dtj, 
that  they  should  shortly  be  married,  and  who 
were  to  be  their  husbands;  it  is  a  thing  be  has 
done  almoet  every  day  In  Ma  fife  to  one  woauu 
or  other  that  cootas  to  consult  him  about  the 
man  she  la  to  he  married  to;  the  manner  he 
probably  takes  in  dnhig  ttiis,  may  be  Ukeinse 
explafamd  by  the  ibregoing  story  in  tins  chapter 
about  the  servants  who  said  th^  mw  three  men 
standhig  by  the  left  hand  of  tbdr  master's  dingb- 
ter,  and  that  he  that  was  nearest  wouU  marry 
her  first,  wlwm  they  plainly  and  exactly  de- 
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crib^d,  though  they  had  never  seen  him  but  in 
their  vision,  as  appeared  afterwards.  For  within 
ioaie  months  after  the  very  man  described  did 
come  to  the  house  and  did  marry  her.  Vide  the 
eighth  observation  of  the  second  sight. 

Fourthly,  aa  to  the  predictions  delivered  by 
Mr  Campbell  to  the  merchant,  which  are  set 
down  at  length  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  know 
no  better  way  nt  guessing  the  manner  how  the 
second  sight  operated  in  him  at  that  time,  than 
by  comparing  them  to  these  two  instances,  which 
I  briefly  repeat,  because  they  are  set  down  at 
length  before  in  this  chapter.     And  first  it  may 
be  asked  how  did  the  second  sight  operate  in  Mr 
Campbell  when  it  gave  him  to  know  that  the 
merchant's  ships,  which  repeated  intelligences 
hud  in  appearance  confirmed  to  be  lost,  were  at 
that  time  safe,  and  would  return  securely  home 
into  the  harbour  designed?    The  best  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  I  know,  is  by  the  story 
that  Sir  Norman  M*Lcad  is  above  affirmed  to 
huve  told  with  his  own  mouth  concerning  a  ser- 
vant of  his  who  rightly  foretold  his  returning 
home  and  landing  on  the  isle  of  Bemera  one 
night,  where  his  residence  was,  when  there  was 
very  little  or  no  likelihood  ]of  it,  because  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  danger  of  coming 
through  the  rocks  that  lie  round  the  isle.    When 
Sir  Norman  examined  him  about  it,  he  answered 
thnt  he  knew  it  by  a  vision  of  the  spirit  Brownie; 
and  hence  it  may  be  the  most  probably  conjec- 
tured that   Mr  Campbell's    knowledge  of  the 
merchant's  ships  being  safe,  came  from  a  vision 
of  his  particular  genius  or  familiar  spirit  which 
SVC  spoke  of  before.     What  I  have  already  in- 
stanced in,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  with  regard  to 
the  wonderful  things  which  Mr  Campbell  has 
f  crformcd,  either  by  the  intervention  of  a  genhis 
or  the  power  of  a  second  sight     But  us  he  has 
frequently  done  a  great  many  amazing  perform- 
ances, which  seem  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  bo  well  and  clearly  explained   to 
have  done  either  by  the  intervention  of  his  fami- 
liar spirit  and  genius,  or  by  the  power  of  the 
second-sighted  faculty,  wc  must  have  recourse 
to  the  third  means,  by  which  only  such  predic- 
tions and  practices  can  be  compassed,  before  we 
expound  these  new  mysteries,  which  appear  like 
incredible  riddles  and  enigmas  at  the  fi  st;  and 
this  third  means  which  we  must  have  recourse 
to  for  expounding  these  strange  acts  of  his,  is  a 
due  consideration  of  the  force    and  power  of 
natural  magic,  which,  together  with  a  narrative 
of  the  acts  which  he  seems  magically  to  bring 
about,  will    be    the   subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  Vlll. 

But  before  wc  proceed  to  our  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  power  and  efficacy  of  natural  magic, 
and  examine  what  m}sterioua  operations  may  be 
brought  about  and  compassed  by  magical  prac- 
tices, and  before  we  take  a  further  survey  of  what 
Mr  Canapbell  has  performed  in  this  kind,  that  re- 
lates to  his  profession  and  the  public  part  of  his 
life,  %vhich  concerns  other  people  as  well  as  him- 
self, I  shall  here  relate  some  singular  adventures 
that  he  passed  through  in  his  private  life,  and 
whiclii  regard  only  his  own  person.  In  order  to 
this,  I  must  return  back  to  the  year  1702,  about 


which  time  some  unaccountable  turns  of  for- 
tune attended  hun  in  his  own  private  capa- 
city, which  must  be  very  surprising  and  en- 
tertaining to  my  readers,  when  they  find  a  man, 
whose  foresight  was  always  so  great  a  help  and 
assistance  to  others  who  consulted  him  in  their 
own  future  affairs,  helpless  (as  it  has  been  an  ob- 
servation concerning  all  such  men  in  the  account 
of  the  second  sight),  and  blind  in  his  own  future 
afiairs,  tossed  up  and  down  by  inevitable  and 
spiteful  accidents  of  fortune,  and  made  tho 
May-game  of  chance  and  hazard,  as  if  that  way- 
ward and  inconstant  goddess  was  resolved  to 
punish  him,  when,  she  catched  him  on  the  blind 
side,  for  having  such  a  quick  insight  and  pene- 
trating faculty  in  other  people's  matters,  and 
scrutinising  too  narrowly  into  her  mysteries,  and 
80  sometimes  prevanting  those  fatal  intentions  of 
hers,  into  which  she  would  fain  lead  many  mor- 
tals hood-winked,  and  before  they  knew  where 
they  were.  In  this  light,  these  mighty  and  fa* 
mous  seers  seem  to  be  born  for  the  benefit  and 
felicity  of  others,  but  at  the  same  to  be  bom  to 
unhappiness  themselves.  And  certainly,  inas- 
much as  we  consider  them  as  useful  and  bene- 
ficial, often,  but  always  satisfactory,  to  persons 
who  are  curious  in  their  inquiries  about  their 
fortunes,  it  will  be  natural  to  those  of  us,  who 
have  the  least  share  of  generosity  in  our  minds, 
to  yield  our  pity  and  compassion  to  them,  when 
they  are  remarkably  unfortunate  themselves,  es- 
pecially when  that  calamity  seems  more  particu- 
larly to  light  upon  them  for  their  ability  and  en- 
deavour to  consult  the  good  fortune  of  other 
folks. 

About  the  above-mentioned  year  1702,  Duncan 
Campbell  grew  a  little  tired  of  his  profession. 
Such  a  multitude  of  followers  troubled  him, 
several  of  whom  were  wild  youths  and  came  to 
banter  him,  and  many  more  too  inquisitive  fe- 
males, to  teazc  him  with  endless  impertinences, 
and  who,  the  more  he  told  them,  had  still  the 
more  to  ask,  and  whose  curiosity  was  never  to  be 
satisfied ;  and  besides  this  he  was  so  much  envied, 
and  bad  so  many  malicious  artifices  daily  practised 
against  him,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  off  his  pro- 
fession. He  had,  I  know,  followed  it  pretty  closely, 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  him  in  London,  which 
was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1696,  till 
the  year  1702,  with  very  good  succe«8;  and  in 
those  few  years,  ho  had  got  together  a  pretty 
round  sum  of  money.     Our  young  seer  was  now 
at  man*s  estate,  and  had  learned  the  notion  that 
he  was  to  be  his  own  governor,  so  far  as  to  be  his 
own  counsellor  too  in  what  road  of  life  he  was  to 
take ;  and  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  worked 
with  deeper  impression  on  his  mind  than  it  usually 
does  on  others  that  are  in  the  same  blossoming 
pride  of  manhood,  because  it  might  appear  more 
natural  for  him  to  believe  that  be  had  a  suffi- 
cient ability  to  be  his  own  proper  adviser,  who 
had  given  so  many  others,  and  some  more  aged 
than  himself,  counsel  with  very  good  success. 
Now  every  experienced  person  knows  that  when 
manhood  is  yet  green  it  is  still  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous condition  as  a  young  plant,  which  is 
liable  to  be  warped  by  a  thousand  cross  fortuitous 
accidents  if  good  measures  be  not  taken  to  sup- 
port it  against  all  the  contingent  shocks  it  may 
meet  with  fVom  the  weather  or  otherwise.     Now 
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!t  was  his  misfortune  to  be  made  averse  to  busi. 
ness  which  he  loved  before  by  having  too  much 
of  it,  and  to  be  so  soured  by  meeting  with  name- 
rous  perplexities  and  malicious  rubs  laid  in  his 
way  by  Invidious  people  (who  are  the  useless 
and  injurious  busy-bodies,  that  always  repine  at 
the  good  of  others,  and  rejoice  to  do  harm  to  the 
diligent  and  assiduous,  though  they  reap  no 
pro6t  by  it  themselves),  that  he  was  disgusted 
and  deterred  entirely  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
profession,  by  which  he  got  not  only  a  compe- 
tent but  a  copious  and  plentiful  subsistence. 
Nay  indeed  this  was  another  mischief  arising  to 
him  from  his  having  so  much  business  that  he 
had  got  money  enough  to  leave  it  olf,  when  the 
perplexities  of  it  had  made  him  willing  to  do  so, 
and  to  live  very  eomft>rtably  and  handtomelv  Itte 
a  gentleman  without  it  for  a  time;  and  we  know 
the  youngest  men  are  not  wont  to  look  the 
farthest  before  them  in  matters  that  concern 
their  own  welfare.  Now,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
thus  taken  a  disgust  to  business  and  application, 
and  was  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  witli  the  per- 
plexities of  it,  it  must  be  as  natural  for  him,  we 
know,  to  search  for  repose  in  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, vix,  recreation  and  idleness,  as  it  is  for  a 
man  to  seek  rest  after  toil,  to  sleep  alter  a  day's 
labour,  or  to  sit  down  after  a  long  and  tiresome 
walk.  But  there  are  two  very  distinct  sorts  of 
idleness,  and  two  very  different  kinds  of  recrea- 
tions ;  there  is  a  shameful  idleness  which  is  no 
better  than  downright  sloth ;  and  there  is  a 
splendid  kind  of  indolence  where  a  man,  having 
taken  an  aversion  to  the  wearisomeness  of  a 
business  which  properly  belongs  to  him.  neglects 
not  however  to  employ  his  thoughts,  when  they 
are  vacant  from  what  they  ought  more  chiefly 
to  be  about,  in  other  matters  not  entirely  un- 

Erofitable  in  life,  the  exercise  of  which  he  f)nds 
e  can  follow  with  more  abundant  ease  arid  satis- 
faction.     There  are  some  sorts  of  recreations 
too  that  are  mean,  sordid,  and  base ;  others  that 
are  verr  innocent,  though  very  diverting,  and 
that  will  give  one  the  very  next  most  vsluable 
qualifications  of  a  gentleman  after  those  which 
are  obtained  by  a  more  serious  appKcation  of  the 
mind. «  The  idea  which  I  have  aJready  given  my 
readers  of  our  Duncan  Campbell  will  easily  make 
them  judge  before  I  tell  them,  which  way,  in 
these  two  ways,  his  genius  would  naturally  lead 
him ;  and  that  when  he  grew  an  idle  man  he 
would  rather  indulge  himself  with  applying  his 
mind  to  the  shining  trifles  of  life  than  be  wholly 
slothful  and  Inactive ;  and  that  when  he  diverted 
himself  he  would  not  do  it  alter  a  sordid  base 
manner,  as  having  a  better  taste  and  a  relish  for 
good  compttny,  but  that  his  recreations  would 
still  be  the  recreations  of  a  gentleman.     And 
just  aceordfaigly  as  mv  readers  would  naturally 
judge  before-hand  in  his  ease,  so  It  really  hap- 
pened.    The  moment  he  shook  off  business,  and 
dismissed  the  thoughts  of  it,  hia  genius  led  him 
to  a  very  gallant  way  of  life :  in  Us  lo(^gs,  in 
his  entertainments,  fa  paying  and  receiving  vbHs, 
in  coffee-honses,  in  taverns,  hi  fencing-schools, 
in  balla,  and  other  public  assemblies,  in  all  ways, 
fai  fine,  both   aft  nome  and   abroad,  Duncan 
Campbell  was  a  weli-oomported  and  civil  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  a  man  of  pieuure,  and  nothing  of 
the  man  of  bushiesa  ^ipeared  about  him.    But  a 


gentleman's  life  without  a  gentleman's  estale, 

however  shining  and  pleasant  it  may  be  for  a 

time,  will  certainly  end  in  sorrow  if  not  in  in&ny; 

and,  comparing  life,  as  moralists  do,  to  a  day, 

one  may  safely  pronounce  this  truth  to  all  tfae 

splendid  idlers  i  have  mentioned,  that  if  tbe; 

have  sunshiny  weather  till  noon,  yet  the  afternoon 

of  their  life  will  be  very  stormy,  rainy,  sod 

uncomfortable ;  and  perhaps  just  at  the  okI  d 

their  journey,  to  carry  on  the  metaphor  throogb- 

out,  close  in  the  darkest  kind  of  night    Of  this, 

as  I  was  a  man  of  years,  and  more  eipenenoed 

in  the  world  than  he,  I  took  upon  me  to  forewarD 

Mr  Campbell,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  the  fint 

dangerous  fit  of  this  elegant  idleness  had  leued 

him.     But  when  will  young  men,  by  so  math  tiie 

more  head-strong  as  they  have  less  of  the  beard, 

be  guided  and  brought  to  learn,  and  wbeo  shall 

we  see  that  happy  age,  in  which  the  grey  beads 

of  old  men  shall  be  clapped  upon  the  sbonlders 

of  youth  ?    1  told  him,  that  in  this  one  thing  he 

ought  to  consult  me,  and  acknowledge  me  to  be 

a  true  prophet,  if  I  told  him  the  end  of  the 

seeming  merrv  steos  in  life  he  was  now  taking 

would  infkllibly  bring  him  to  a  labyrintfa  of 

difficulties,  out  of  which  if  he  extricated  bmnV 

at  all,  he  would  at  least  f&nd  it  a  laborious  piece 

of  work.      His  taste  had  been  already  Titiated 

with  the  sweets  which  lay  at  the  top  of  the 

bitter  draught  of  fortune,  and  my  honest  n^ 

counsel  came  too  late  to  prevail,  when  bii  fancr 

had  decoyed  and  debauctied  bis  judgment,  toA 

carried  it  over  into  another  interest.    I  remember 

1  writ  down  to  him  the  moral  story,  where  vicioai 

pleasure  and  virtue  are  pictured  by  ihe  pbito- 

sopher  to  appear  before  Hercules,  to  cout  hini 

into  two  several  paths.     I  told  bfan  more  parti- 

culariy,  since  he  had  not  an  estate  to  go  throogb 

with  the  gentlemanly  life,  aa  he  called  it,  that  h 

he  followed  the  alluring  pleasures,  which  endea^ 

voured  to    tempt    Hercules,  he  would  InTotve 

himself  at  last  in  a  whole  heap  of  miseries,  out 

of  which  it  would  be  more  than  an  Herculean 

labour  for  him  to  disentangle  himself  again    V 

he  had  been  a  man  that  could  have  ever  heard 

with  either,  1  would  have  told  the  reader,  in » 

very  fkmiliar  idiom,  that  he  turned  the  deaf  ear 

to  me ;  for  he  did  not  mind  one  syllable  nor  tittle 

of  the  prescriptions  I  had  set  down  for  biot » 

more  than  if  he  had  never  read  them;  hot 

varying  the  phrase  a  little,  I  may  say  at  lea*^ 

when  he  should  have  looked  upon  my  ceaosd 

with  all  the  eves  he  had,  he  turned  theUiod 

side  upon  it.    I  was  resolved  to  make  ««j[^ 

revenge  natural  to  a  man  of  years,  and  th*'^ 

applied  that  reproachful  proverb  to  bim,  whdi 

we  andenta  delight  much  in  making  ok  ofJ|J 

youths  that  follow  their  own    false  md  hot 

imaginaUons,  and  will  not  heed  the  cooler  di(^^ 

of  age,  experience,  and  wisdom.    Accordingtr' 

wrote  down  to  him  these  words,  and  left  himj" 

a  seeming  paasion— **  I  am  very  well  ««'»«' 

young  man,  you  think  me  that  am  oM  to  «• 

fool ;   but  I,  that  am  oM,  absolutely  knor  JJ" 

who  are  a  young  feDow,  to  be  a  downright  m- 

and  so  I  leave  you  to  follow  your  own  way*. "" 

sad  and  woful  experience  teadies  yon  to  toov 

it  Tour  ownself,  and  makes  you  come  to  mew 

own  it  of  your  own  accord."    As  i  ««  8^ 

away  after   this   tart   admonitton  and  serere 
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reprfmaiHl,  I  had  a  mind  to  observe  his  coun- 
tataoee,  and  1  saw  him  smfle,  which  I  rightly 
ooBstruad  to  be  done  in  contempt  of  the  advice 
of  age,  and  in  the  gaiety  and  ftiilnesa  of  conceit 
which  yonth  entertoins  of  its  own  fond  opinions 
and  hair-brained  rash  resolves.  He  was  got 
into  the  company  of  a  very  pretty  set  of  gentlemen, 
whose  fortanee  were  superior  to  his;  bat  he 
followed  the  same  genteel  exercises,  as  fencing, 
5re.,  and  made  one  at  all  their  public  entertain- 
ments ;  and  so  behig  at  an  eqwd  expenee,  with 
those,  who  coald  well  afford  to  spend  what  they 
did  oat  of  their  estates;  he  went  on  very 
pleasantly  for  a  time,  still  spendlnr  and  never 
getting,  without  efer  considering  that  it  must, 
by  inevitable  consequence,  fall  to  his  lot  at  last 
to  be  entirelv  redooed  to  a  stale  of  indigence 
and  want.  And  what  commonly  heightens  the 
misfortane  of  such  men  (and  so  of  all  gentlemen's 
younger  brothers  X  who  live  apon  the  ready 
money  that  is  given  them  for  tbmr  portions,  is, 
that  the  prosperity  they  Uve  in  for  a  time  gains 
them  credit  enough  Just  to  bring  them  in  debt, 
and  render  tliem  more  miserable  than  those  very 
wietches  who  never  had  either  any  money  or 
credit  at  all.  They  run  themselves  Into  debt 
out  of  sbamO)  and  to  pot  off  the  evil  day  of 
appearing  rained  men  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
then,  when  their  tempers  are  soured  by  adversity, 
they  grow  tired  of  their  own  lives,  and  then,  in 
a  quarrel,  they  or  some  other  gentleman,  periiaps, 
ia  ran  throngh,  or  else,  being  hanted  by  bailiflk, 
they  exercise  thefa*  swords  upon  those  pursuers. 
Thus,  where  gentlemen  will  not  consider  their 
circumstances,  their  very  prosperity  is  a  oanse 
of,  and  aggravates  their  misery ;  their  very  pride 
(friiich  was  a  decent  pride  at  first),  in  keeping 
up  and  malntahring  their  credit,  sulqeets  them 
too  often  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  acts, 
and  their  ooarage,  whleh  was  of  a  laadable  kind, 
turns  into  a  bratlsh  and  savage  rage ;  and  all  the 
fine,  esteemed,  flourishing,  and  happy  gentleman 
ends  and  is  lost  in  the  contemned  poor  and 
miserable  desperado,  whose  portion  at  last  is 
eonfinemeot  and  a  gad,  ana  sometimes  even 
worse,  and  what  I  shall  not  so  much  as  name 
here.  Into  many  of  these  calamltlee  Mr  Campbell 
bad  brought  himsell^  before  U  was  long,  by  his 
heedlessness,  sod  ranning,  according  to  the  wild 
{dictates  of  youth,  oounter  to  all  sonnd  and 
'  wholesome  advice.  He  had,  it  seems,  run 
himself  into  debt,  and  one  d^,  as  he  was  at  n 
coffee-house,  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns,  in 
Great  Queen-street,  hi  rushed  foar  ballilh  npon 
him,  who,  being  directed  by  the  creditor's  wife, 
had  watched  him  into  that  house,  and  told  him 
they  had  a  warrant  against  him,  and  upon  his 
not  answering,  they  bdng  unaoquainted  with  his 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  offered  to  selte  his  sword. 
He  startled  at  their  offering  of  violence,  and 
taking  them  for  rafllans  (which  he  had  often  met 
with),  repelled  his  assaulters,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  as  one  man  more  bold  than  the  rest, 
closed  in  with  him,  he  shortened  his  blade,  and  in 
the  fall,  pinned  the  fellow  through  the  shoulder, 
and  himself  through  the  leg,  to  the  floor. 
After  that  he  stood  at  bay  with  aB  the  four 
officers,  when  the  moat  mischievous  assailant  of 
them  all,  the  creditor's  wife,  ventured  to  step  into 
the  fray,  and  very  barbarously  took  hold  oi  that 


nameless  part  of  the  man,  for  which  as  ihe  was 
a  married  Woman,  natitre  methinks  should  have 
taoght  her  to  have  A  flreater  tenderness,  and 
almost  soueeied  and  erushed  those  vitals  to  death. 
But  at  fast  he  got  free  fltmi  them  aD,  and  was 
going  away  as  foit  u  he  eouid,  not  knowing  what 
conseonences  might  enftue.  But  the  woman, 
who  aimed  herself  at  committing  murder  in  the 
most  savage  and  hihuman  manner,  ran  out  after 
him,  crying  out,  murder  I  murder !  as  loud  as  she 
could,  and  alarmed  the  whole  street.  The 
baflttni  following  the  Woman,  and  befaig  bloody 
flrom  head  to  Ibot*  by  meana  of  the  wound  he 
received,  gave  eredlt  to  the  outcry.  The  late 
Eari  Rivers*^  footmen  happening  to  be  at  the 
door,  ran  imrnedlalely  to  stop  the  supposed 
murderer,  and  they  itideed  did  take  hhn  at  last, 
but  perceived  their  mistake,  and  discovered  that, 
instead  of  being  assistants  in  taking  a  man  whom 
thtr  thought  to  be  a  murderer  endeavouring  to 
make  his  escape  flrom  the  hands  of  Justice,  my 
had  only  been  tricked  in,  by  that  iUse  cry,  to  be 
adjutants  to  a  bailiff  in  retaking  a  gentleman, 
who  br  so  gallant  a  defence,  had  rescued  himself 
from  toe  dangers  of  a  prison;  and  when  they  had 
discovered  this  their  mistake,  they  were  mighty 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  Tiie  most  aetive 
and  busy  among  the  earl's  footmen  was  a  Dutch- 
man, and  the  eari  happening  to  be  in  a  room  next 
the  streets  and  hearing  the  outcry  of  murder, 
stepped  to  Uie  window,  and  seeing  his  own 
servants  hi  the  midst  of  a  bustle,  examined  the 
Dutchman  how  the  matter  stood,  and  being  told 
it,  chid  the  man  for  being  concerned  In  stopping 
a  gentleman  that  was  getting  free  from  such 
troublesome  companions.  But  the  Dutchman 
excused  himself  uke  a  Dutchman,  by  making  a 
verv  merry  blunder  for  a  reply  "  Sftcramente," 
said  he,  to  his  lord,  "if  I  hod  thought  they  were 
bailUfii,  1  would  have  fought  for  the  poor  dumb 
gentlemen,  but  then  why  had  not  he  told  me  they 
were  baOUfo,  my  lord  ?" 

In  riiort,  Duncan  Campbell  was  caried  off  as 
their  prisoner;  but  the  bailiff  that  was  wounded 
was  led  back  to  the  oolfee-house,  where  he 
pretended  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
despaired  of  living  an  hour.  "The  proverb, 
however,  was  of  the  follow's  side,  and  he  recovered 
sooner  than  other  people  expected  he  could. 
As  soon  as  all  danger  was  over,  an  action  for 
damages  and  smart  money,  as  their  term  is,  was 
brought  against  Mr  Campbell ;  the  damages 
were  exaggerated,  and  the  demand  was  so  extra- 
vagant, that  Duncan  Campbell  was  neither  able, 
Just  at  that  time,  nor  willing,  had  he  been  able, 
to  pay  so  much,  as  he  thought,  in  his  own  wrong, 
ana  having  no  bail,  and  being  ashamed  to  make 
his  case  known  to  his  better  sort  of  friends,  who 
were  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him  at  a  dead 
Hit,  he  was  hurried  away  to  gaol  by  the  baiiiffn, 
who  showed  such  a  malignant  and  insolent 
pleasure  as  commonly  attends  powerful  revenge, 
when  they  put  him  into  the  Marshalsea.  There 
be  lay  In  confinement  six  weeks,  tUl  at  last  four 
or  five  of  his  chief  friends  came  by  mere  chance 
to  hear  of  ii-^hnmediately  thev  consulted  about 
Us  deliverance,  and  unanimousfy  resolved  to  con- 
tribute for  nfs  enlai  gement,  and  they  accord- 
ingly went  acreas  the  water  together,  and  procured 
It  out  of  hand. 
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Two  of  hit  bentbcton  were  offioen,  and  were 
jutt  then  going  over  to  Flanden.  Dnncan 
Cempbell,  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
dosigo,  was  reiolved  to  try  hif  fortune  in  a 
militaiy  way,  out  of  a  roving  kind  of  humour, 
rataed  in  him  partly  by  hii  having  taken  a  lort 
of  averdon  to  his  own  pofession  in  town,  and 
partly  by  his  finding,  tnat  he  could  not  live, 
without  following  a  profession  as  had  done,  any 
longer.  He,  over  a  bottle,  frankly  imparted  his 
mind  to  them  at  large ;  he  signified  to  them  that 
he  hoped,  since  they  had  lately  done  him  so  great 
a  Ikvour  in  freeing  him  from  one  captivity,  they 
would  not  think  him  too  urgent,  if  he  pressed  lor 
one  favour  further,  upon  natures  to  generous  as 
theirs,  by  whom  he  took  as  great  a  pleasure  in 
being  obliged,  as  he  could  receive,  in  bemg  capable 
of  obliging  others.  He  wrote  to  them  that  the 
favour  he  meant  was  to  redeem  him  ihmi  another 
captivity,  almost  as  iriisome  to  him  as  that  out 
of  which  they  had  lately  ransomed  him.  This 
captivity,  continued  he,  is,  being  either  forced  to 
follow  my  old  profession,  which  I  have  taken  an 
entire  disgust  to,  for  a  maintenance,  or  being 
forced  to  Uve  in  a  narrower  way  than  suits  with 
my  genius,  and  the  better  taste  1  have  of  higher 
life.  Such  a  state,  aentlemen,  yon  know,  is 
more  unpalatable  than  half-pay ;  It  is  like,  either 
being  forced  to  ko  upon  the  forlom  hope,  or  else 
dkea  man*s  being  an  entirely  cashiered  and  broken 
ofllcer,  that  had  no  younger  brother's  fortune, 
and  no  other  support  but  his  commission.  Thus, 
thouffh  you  have  set  my  body  at  liberty,  my  soul 
is  still  under  an  imprisonment,  and  wUl  be  till 
I  leave  England,  and  can  find  means  of  visiting 
Flanders,  which  I  can  do  no  otherwise  than  by 
the  advantage  of  having  you  for  my  convoy.  I 
have  a  migbtjr  longing  to  experience  some  part 
of  a  military  life,  and  1  foncy,  if  you  wfll  grant 
mo  your  interest,  and  introduce  me  to  the  viUant 
young  Lord  Lorne,  and  bo  spokesman  for  a 
dumb  man,  I  shall  meet  witn  a  fovourable 
reception;  and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  after 
having  named  that  great  patron  and  pattern  of 
courage  and  conduet  in  the  field,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  the  verv  name  I  bear,  if  you  liad  not  known 
me,  would  have  made  you  take  me  for  a  person 
of  a  military  genius,  and  that  I  should  do  nothing 
but  what  would  become  a  British  soldier  and  a 
gentleman ;  nothing,  in  fine,  that  should  make 
you  repent  the  reoommendatfon. 

These  generous  and  gallant  friends  of  his.  It 
seems,  complied  with  his  request,  and  promised 
they  would  make  application  for  him  to  the  Lord 
Lome,  and  Duncan  Campbell  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  his  bag  and  baggage  ready  and  provide 
himself  with  a  pass.  His  baggage  was  not  very 
long  a  getting  together,  and  he  had  It  fai  tolerable 

KkI  order,  and  as  for  his  pass,  a  brother  of  the 
rd  Forbes  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  him  one, 
upon  the  first  application  Duncan  made  to  him. 
Accordingly  in  a  few  days  afterwards  they 
went  on  boaid,  and  havimr  a  speedy  and  easy 
passage,  arrived  soon  at  Rotterdam.  Duncan 
met  with  some  of  his  Ensttsh  acquaintance  hi 
that  town,  and  his  mind  being  pretty  much  bent 
upon  rambUng,  and  seeing  aU  the  curiosities, 
customs^  and  humours  he  could  in  all  the  foreign 
places  he  was  to  pass  through ;  he  went,  out  of 
a  frolic,  with  some  gentlemen  next  day,  in  a  boat. 


to  an  adjacent  village,  to  make  nerry  em  i 
homely  Dutch  eotertmnment,  theinteoded  re|mt 
being  to  consist  of  what  the  boors  there  oodiit  t 

Seat  delicacy,  brown  bread  and  white  beer. 
e  walked  out  of  sight  from  his  conpaay*  lad 
they  lost  one  another;  and  stitrfUag  aboat  hj 
himself  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  as  they  ctfl  it 
there,  after  the  bell  has  tolled,  Dimcaa  CamjrixB, 
who  neither  knew  their  laws,  nor,  if  be  bad,  wn 
capablo-  of  being  guided  by  the  notiee  eUch 
their  laws  ordain,  was  taken  into  custody  ia  the 
village  for  that  night,  and  carried  sway  the  sat 
day  to  Williamstadt,  where  he  wm  taken  fcr  i 
spy,  and  put  into  a  doee  hnprisonment  for  three 
or  four  days. 

But  some  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  bad  bees  m 
company  with  Mr  Campbell  at  Mr  GoystennisX 
a  painter  In  Covent-garden,  made  their  apptintioii 
to  the  magistrate  and  got  him  released :  nekaev 
his  friends,  the  ofl&cen  that  earried  Ubi  over, 
were  gone  forward  to  the  camp,  snd  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  finding  them  at  Rotterdam,  if  be 
should  go  thither,  and  so  he  resolved,  soee  bt 
had  had  so  many  days'  punishment  in  WaKaaistidt, 
to  have  three  or  four  days*  pleasure  there  too^  by 
way  of  amends,  before  he  would  set  ont  oo  bh 
journey  after  his  friends.  But  on  the  tbird 
night  he  got  very  much  in  drink;  and  ts  he 
went  very  boisterously  and  disorderlv  akng,  i 
sentry  challenged  him,  and  the  want  of  the  lease 
of  hearing  had  like  to  have  occasiooedthe  loaof 
his  life.  The  sentry  fired  at  him  sad  nsrrovlf 
missed  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  not  witheot 
some  resistance,  which  was  so  (kr  iooooeBt  is 
that  he  knew  not  any  reason  whv  he  ifaoeld  be 
seised;  but  very  troublesome  and unwarnstsfale 
m  so  orderly  a  town;  so  the  governor's  secretary, 
after  the  matter  was  eaandned  into,jQdgifi;H 
better  for  the  unhappy  gentleman's  fetnitnfet;, 
advised  him  to  return  hoaae  to  his  own  eoaatrr, 
and  accordingly  bespoke  him  a  place  la  a  Dntdi 
ship  called  Yowfrow  Catherine,  for  kn  panssc 
to  England. 

Duncan  Campbell  had  taken  up  this  hnmoor 
of  rambling,  first  of  his  own  accord,  sad  the 
troubles  which  he  had  run  Umseif  into  W  it.  «t 
may  resonaUy  suppose,  had  pretty  veD  cored 
him  of  that  eitravagant  itdi ;  and  there  ii  terj 
little  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  herqoieedTeTy 
heartily  when  he  was  got  on  bovd  the  ship  to 
return  to  England ;  and  that,  in  bis  new  re»* 
lotions,  he  had  reconcfled  himsdf  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  former  professwn,  and  mteoded 
to  set  up  for  a  predictor  agafai,  as  soon  si  be 
could  arrive  at  LondoiL  But  now  fortune  bad 
not  a  tabid  to  let  him  go  off  so :  be  had  had  bis 
own  ftmcy  for  rambling,  and  now  she  was  resolfed 
to  have  hers,  and  to  give  him  his  beHyfall  a 
caprice.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dntch  ship 
called  Yowfrow  Catherine,  was  m^khg  the  bra 
of  her  road  for  London,  and  eadi  penoo  io  ibe 
vessel  was  making  merry.  fiDed  wi&  the  hopes « 
a  qufek  and  prosperous  passage:  •  I^^^ 
privateer  appeared  in  sight,  crowduig  sO  the  nils 
she  could,  and  bearing  towards  ttaa  with  iQ 
haste  and  dilligenoe.  Tbeprivateer  wu  doabl^ 
manned,  and  carried  thirty  guns;  the  Dutch 
vessel  was  defenceless  in  comparison;  ssd  the 

nle  on  board  had  scarce  time  to  think,  snd  te 
.  >re  that  they  should  be  made  a  pny  e( 
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before  they  actuaHy  were  so,  and  hod  reason 
enough  given  them  for  their  sorrow.  All  the  I 
paiiengers,  to  a  single  man,  were  stripped,  and 
had  Fireoch  seamens'  jackets  in  exchange  for 
their  dothei.  Duncan  Campbell  had  now  a 
taste  given  him  of  the  fate  of  war,  as  well  ,as  of 
bomour  of  travelling,  and  wished  himself  again,  I 
warrant  him»  among  his  greatest  crowd  of 
coDsulters  as  tiresome  as  he  thought  things  to 
be,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  a  crew  of 
sea-iavsges.  The  town  where  the  dumb  prisoner 
wss  at  last  confined  was  Denain.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  some  English  friars  there,  who  were 
told  by  the  others  who  he  was,  and  to  them  he 
applied  himself  in  writing,  and  received  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  civil  treatment  But  a 
certain  man  of  the  Order  of  Recollects,  happening 
to  see  him  there,  who  had  known  bun  in  England, 
and  what  profession  he  followed,  caused  him  to 
be  called  to  question  as  a  man  that  made  use  of 
ill  means  to  tell  fortunes.  When  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  a  whole  society  of  these  religious  men, 
he  made  them  such  pertinent  and  satisfactory 
answers  in  writing,  that  he  convinced  them  he 
had  done  nothing  for  which  he  deserved  their 
reprimand ;  and  they  unanimously  acquitted  him. 
The  heads  of  his  defence,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
were  these:— 

First,  he  alleged  that  the  second  sight  was 
in-born  and  in-bred  in  some  men ;  and  that  every 
country  had  bad  examples  of  it  more  or  less; 
but  that  the  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
was  educated  from  an  infant,  abounded  the  most 
of  any  with  those  sort  of  people ;  and  from  thence, 
be  said,  he  thought  he  might  very  naturally  draw 
this  conclusion,  that  a  faculty  that  was  in-born 
and  in-bred  to  men,  and  grown  almost  a  national 
faculty  among  a  people,  who  were  remarkably 
honest,  upright,  and  well-meaning  people,  could 
not,  without  some  impiety,  be  imputed  to  the 
possessors  of  it  as  a  sin ;  and  when  one  of  the 
fathers  rejoined,  that  it  was  remarked  by  several 
writers,  of  the  second  sight,  that  it  must  be 
therefore  sinful,  because  it  remained  no  longer 
among  the  people  when  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  fully  propagated,  and  the  light  of 
the  gospd  increased  among  them;    and  that 
afterwards  it  affected  none  but  persons  of  vicious 
lives  and  an  ill   character,    to  this  objection 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  that  he  knew  most,  even 
ingenious  writers,  had  made  that  remark  con- 
ceming  the  second  sight,  but  begged  leave  to  be 
excused  if  he  ventured  to  declare  that  it  was  no 
better  than  a  vulgar  and  common  error ;  and  the 
reasons  were  these,  which  he  alleged  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  to  confirm  bis  assertion,  he  told  them 
that    men  of  undoubted  probity,  virtue,  and 
learning,  both  of  their  own  religion,  (vix.  the 
Roman  catbolicX  and  also  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  in  several  nations,  had  been  affected,  and 
continued  all  their  lives  to  be  affected  with  this 
second  aigfated  power,  and  that  there  could  be. 
therefore,  no  room  to  fix  upon  it  the  odious 
character  of  being  a  sinful  and  vicious  (not  to 
say  that  some  called  it  still  worse,  a  diabolical) 
talent.     He  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
making  but  two  instances,  because  he  believed 
those  two  would  be  enough  to  give  content  to 


what  relating  to  this  in  Nicholaus  Hemingius* 
who,  in  his  tracts  '  De  Superstitionibus  Maguas,'. 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  anno  1575,  informs  the 
world  that  Petrus  Palladiitts,  a  bishop  of  Seelandt 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  Copenhagen,  oould« 
from  a  part  of  his  body  affected,  foretel  from  what 
part  of  the  heavens  tempests  would  come,  and 
was   seldom   deceived.      One   of    the   fathers 
immediately  asked  him  if  he  understood  Latin  ? — 
To  this  Duncan  Campbell  replied,  no.     **  Oh  r 
sud  the  friar  then,  **  I  do  not  remember  that 
book  was  ever  translated  into  English  that  you 
mention.'* — '*  But,*' rejoined  Duncan  Campbell, 
"  the  passage  I  mentioned  to  yon  I  have  read  in 
an  English  book,  and  word  for  word,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  I  have  written  it 
down  to  you.** — '*  In  what  English  book?"  said  the 
friar.     "  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
book,**  Duncan  Campbell  answered,  "  but  very 
well  remember  the  passages,  and  that  it  was  in 
a  book  of  authority,  and  which  bore  a  credit  and 
good  repute  In   the  world;    and   you,   being 
scholars,  may,  If  you  please,  have  recourse  to  the 
learned  original,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find 
what  I  sayto  be  a  truth.  **    For  the  second  instance, 
he  told  them  that  in  Spain  there  are  those  called 
Saludadores  that  have  this  kind  of  gift    '*  There 
was,**  continued  he  in  writing,  **  one  of  your  own 
religion,  venerable  fathers,  and  of  a  religious 
order,  nay,  a  friar  too,  that  had  this  gift ;  he  was  a 
noted  Dommican,**  said  he,  **  and  though  1  forget 
his  name,  you  may,  by  wriUng  a  letter  to  England, 
learn  his  name.     He  was  a  devout  Portuguese, 
belonging  to  Queen  Catherine  Dowager's  Chapel, 
and  lud  the  second  sight  to  a  great  degree,  and 
was  fiunouB  and  eminent  for  it.**  They  then  asked 
him  what  was  the  full  power  he  had  to  do  by  the 
seoond  sight.     He  answered,  that  as  they  had 
intimated  that  they  had  perused  some  of  the 
diilful  writers  concerning  the  second  sight,  he 
(Ud  not  doubt  but  they  found,  as  well  as  he  could 
tell  them,  that  as  to  the  extent  of  people's 
knowledge  in  that  secret  way,  it  reached  both 
present,  past,  and  future  events.     They  foresee 
murders,  drownings,  weddings,  burials,  combats, 
manslaughters,  &c.,  all  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  to  be  given.    They  commonly  foresee 
sad  events  a  little  while  before  they  happen ;  for 
instance,  if  a  man*s  fatal  end  be  hanging,  they 
will  see  a  gibbet,  or  rope  about  his  neck ;  if 
beheading,  they  will  see  a  man  without  a  head ; 
if  drowning,  they  will  see  water  up  to  his  throat ; 
if  stabbing,  they  will  see  a  dagger  in  his  breast ; 
if  unexpected  death  in  his  bed,  they  will  see  a 
winding-sheet  about  his  head ;  they  foretel,  not 
only  marriages,  but  of  good  children,  what  kind 
of  life  men  shall  lead,  and  in  what  condition  they 
shall  die,  idso  riches,  honours^  preferments,  peace, 
plenty,  and  good  weather.     It  is  likewise  usual 
with  persons  that  have  lost  anything  to  go  to 
some  of  these  men,  by  whom  they  are  directed, 
how,  with  what  persons,  and  in  what  place  they 
shall  find  their  goods.     It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
that  these  gifts  bear  a  latitude,  so  that  some  have 
it  in  a  for  ynore  eminent  degree  than  others ;  and 
what  I  have  here  written  down  to  you,  you  need 
not  take  as  a  truth  from  mc,  but  as  it  concerned 
me  so  neariy,  I  remember  the  passage  by  heart. 


them,  his  judges  too,  in  that  case.     In  his  first    and  you  will  find  it  veiy  near  word  for  word  in 
^at^ee  be  tSi  them  that  they  might  find  some-  II  Dr  Beaumont's  book  of '  FdmiUar  Sp:riU.*  -Ay," 
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ttid  the  frUn,  "bat  yoa  have  a  genius  too  that 
attends  you,  as  we  are  infonned.** — **  So,**  replied 
Duncan  Campbell,  **  have  all  persons  that  nave 
the  second  sight  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  to 
prove  this  I  will  bring  no  less  a  witnen  than 
Kinr  James,  who,  in  his  '  Demonology,*  book  the 
tliird  and  chapter  the  second,  meotions  also  a 
spirit  called  Brownie,  that  was  wont  formeriy  to 
haunt  divers  houses,  without  doing  any  evil,  but 
doing,  as  it  were,  necessary  turns  up  and  down 
the  house ;  he  ai^ared  Uke  a  rough  man,  nay, 
some  believed  that  their  bouse  was  all  the  sonsier, 
as  they  called  it,  that  Is,  the  more  lucky  or 
fortunate  that  such  qiirits  resorted  there,  with 
these  replies  the  fHars  began  to  own  they  were 
very  well  satisfied,  and  acquiesced  in  the  account 
he  had  given  of  himseli^  as  a  very  good,  true,  and 
honest  account ;  but  thev  told  him  they  had  still 
a  ftirther  accusation  agilnst  liim,  and  that  was» 
that  he  practised  magic  arts,  and  that  he  used, 
as  they  bad  been  Informed,  unlawftil  incantations. 
To  this  he  made  answer,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  magie,  of  which  he  knew,  they,  that  were 
men  of  learning,  could  not  be  ignorant.  *'  The  art 
magic,  which  is  wicked  and  impious,*' continued 
he,  '<  is  that  wliich  U  professed,  and  has  been 
professed  at  all  times  in  the  world,  by  witches, 
magicians,  diviners,  enchanters,  and  such-like 
notorious  profllgatest  who,  by  having  an  unnatural 
commerce  with  the  devil,  do  many  strange,  pro- 
digious, and  preternatural  acts  above  and  beyond 
all  human  wiMlom;  and  all  the  arguments  I 
ever  did  or  ever  will  deduce,**  continued  be,  *'  from 
that  black  arL  is  a  good  and  a  shining  argument ; 
it  Is  this,  O  fathers,  I  draw  a  reason  from  these 
prodigious  practices  of  witards,  magicians,  en- 
chanters, &C.,  and  from  all  the  heathen  idolatry 
and  superstition,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  deity : 
fbr.  from  these  acts  of  theirs  being  preternatural 
and  above  human  wisdom,  we  may  consequently 
infer  that  they  proceed  from  a  supernatural  and 
immaterial  cause,  such  as  demons  are.  iind  this 
is  all  the  knowledge  I  ever  did  or  ever  will  draw 
from  that  black  hellish  art.  But,  fathers,  there 
is  another  kind  of  art  magic,  called  natural 
magic,  which  is  directlv  opposite  to  theirs,  and 
the  object  of  which  art  Is  to  do  spiritual  good  to 
mankind,  as  the  object  of  theirs  is  to  torment 
them  and  induce  them  to  eviL  They  afflict 
people  with  torments,  and  my  art  relieves  tbem 
from  the  torments  they  cause.  The  public 
profeuion  of  these  magical  arts  has  (as  you  know, 
fathers.  It  is  a  common  distinction  between  black 
and  white  rosgic)  been  tolerated  in  some  of  the 
most  famous  universities  in  Christendom,  though 
afterwards,  for  a  very  good  reason  In  polities, 
making  It  a  public  study  to  such  a  degree  was 
very  wisely  retrenched  by  a  prohibition.  If  this, 
therefore,  be  a  fault  In  your  own  opinions,  hear 
my  accusers,  but  if  not,  you  wUl  not  only 
eicuse  but  commend  me. 

The  friars  were  extremely  well  pleased  with 
bis  defence :  but  one  of  them  had  a  mind  to 
(Hghten  him  a  little  if  he  could,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  say,  if  he  could  produce  some 
witches,  lately  seised,  that  would  swear  lie  bod 
been  frequently  at  their  unlawful  assemblies, 
where  they  were  making  their  waxen  images, 
and  other  odd  mischievous  inventions  in  black 
magic,  to  torment  folks ;  **  What  if  1  can  produce 


sudi  evidence  against  you,"  wrote  the  liitker  to 
him  by  way  of  strengthening  the  quertioa,  *  will 
you  not  own  thai  we  have  oonvicted  yeo  then?" 
And  when  be  had  written  the  note,  hs  pvc  it 
Duncan  Campbdl,  with  a  look  thet  McsMdto 
express  bis  warmth  and  earnestness  b  tkeci> 
postulation.  Duncan  CampbeU  took  the  ptper 
and  read  It,  and  far  fnm  beoBg  startled,  rstmied 
this  answer,  with  a  smile  oootinaaig  pi  hii  &c« 
whOe  he  wrote  It  ^^No,"  said  he.  "fstkcfiibr 
your  leave,  they  will  only  prove  me  a  geed  sugi. 
eian  by  that  oath,  and  themselves  more  phidy 
witches.  They  wiU  prove  their  k»ve  to  toiwat 
good  folks,  and  only  show  theh*  hatred  te iBe,tt 
inoocent  man,  but  wise  enough  to  tersMit  then 
by  hindering  them  from  tormentmg  oCken."  TU 
mthers  wen  well  pleased  with  the  direwdsta  of 
the  answer:  but  Duncan  0«">pbdl  badtadsd 
to  exert  his  genius  a  little  fiuiher  with  the  good 
fKar,  who  thought  likewise  he  hsd  put  kni  t 
very  shrewd  questkMi,oo  taking  up  SBotherihoct 
of  paper;  *«  Athen,**  said  he,  *«  shaD  I  (otertaii 
vou  with  a  story  of  what  passed,  upon  thitkcad, 
between  two  religioua  fraers  f  m  you  sll  of  too 
are)  and  a  Prince  of  Germany,  m  which  too  will 
Und  that  mine  ought  to  l>e  roputed  a  Mtmnr 
to  the  question ;  the  last  learned  frtktr  ww 
pleased  to  propose  me?  The  story  ii  tomevkii 
long,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose,  sad  ester* 
taining :  I  remember  it  perfectly  by  ktart.  and 
If  you  will  have  patience  while  I  an  writing  l 
I  don*t  doubt  but  that  I  shall  not  «dy  ntiify 
you,  but  please  you  and  oblige  you  with  the  re- 
lation. The  author  I  found  it  m  qnotes  Hfron 
Fromanus,  (I  think  the  man's  name  was  »» asd 
I  am  sure  my  author  calls  him  a  very  Icsrsed 
man),  in  his  third  book  of  *  Magical  bcsataiioB,' 
and,  though  I  do  not  nnderstacd  tbe  IsDgsage 
the  original  is  written  in,  yet,  I  dsre  vsotore  to 
say,  upon  the  credit  of  my  English  author,  fron 
whom  1  got  the  story  by  heart,  thst  m  ^ 
find  me  right,  whenever  you  shall  be  pfensd  to 
search. 

Tbe  friars  were  earnest  fbr  the  story,  sad  ei- 
pressed  a  desire  that  he  would  write  it  down  fsr 
them  to  read,  which  he  did  hi  the  UOmnH 
word.  Nora—That  I  liave  sinee  ooBpsied  Mr 
Duncan  Campbeirs  manuserini  with  the  snthorl 
page,  out  of  which  he  took  it,  and  Bad  it  wwd 
for  word  the  same ;  which  shows  bow  ioonB- 
parable  a  memory  tUs  deaf  and  dumb  gsatksm 
has  got»  besides  nis  other  extraordinsty  qu^- 
cations.    The  story  la  this. 

"  A  Prince  of  Germany  invited  two  rtUgiott 
fathers,  of  eminent  virtue  and  learniag,  to  a  din- 
ner. The  prince,  at  table,  said  te  ons  of  then: 
■  Father  1  think  yon  we  do  right  in  hsiigi(«  P*" 
sons,  who  are  accused  by  ton  or  twelve  w)(cbe& 
to  have  eppeared  at  thdr  meetings  or  ssbbatbi? 
I  somewhat  fear  we  are  imposed  on  by  the  devu. 
and  that  it  Is  not  a  safe  way  to  truth,  that  «e 
walk  hk  by  these  accusations  $  espeeisllyf  voe 
many  great  and  learned  men  everywhere  begin 
to  cry  out  against  lt»  and  to  chargs  our  oos- 
sciences  with  it :  tell  me  therefore  year  opinies. 
To  whom  the  fathers  being  somewhat  of  •> 
esger  spirit,  said:  ■  What  should  mske  u  dosbt- 
ful  in  this  case?  or  what  should  touch  our oas. 
scienees,  being  convicted  by  so  msny  tcatinoDiee . 
Can  we  make  it  a  scruple,  whether  God  wUi 
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permit  innocent  persons  should  be  so  traduced? 
There  is  no  cause  for  a  judge  to  stick  at  such 
a  number  of  accusations,  but  be  may  proceed 
with  safety.  To  which,  when  the  prince  had 
replied,  and  much  had  been  said  fro  and  con  on 
both  sides  about  it,  and  the  father  seemed  wholly 
to  carry  the  point,  the  prince  at  length  con- 
cluded the  dispute,  saying,  '  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
father,  that  in  a  capital  cause  you  have  con- 
demned yourself,  and  you  cannot  complain  if  I 
commit  you  to  custody :  for  no  less  than  fifteen 
witches  have  deposed  that  they  have  seen  you, 
ay,  start  not !  you,  your  own  sel^  at  their  meet- 
ings i  and  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  in  jest,  I 
will  presently  cause  the  public  acts  to  be  brought 
for  you  to  read  them.'  The  father  stood  in 
amaze,  and  with  a  d^ected  countenance  had 
nothing  here  to  oppose  but  confusion  and  silence 
for  all  his  learned  eloquence.** 

As  soon  as  Mr  Campbell  had  written  down  the 
story,  the  fathers  perused  it,  and  seemed  mightily 
entertained  with  it.  It  put  an  end  to  all  further 
questions,  and  the  man,  whom  they  had  been 
trving  for  a  conjurer,  they  joined  in  desiring, 
upon  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  under  their  several 
hands,  to  come  frequently  and  visit  them,  as 
being  not  only  a  harmless  and  innocent  but  an 
extraordinary  well-meaning,  good,  and  diverting 
companion.  They  treated  him  for  some  time 
afterwards  during  his  stay,  with  the  friendship 
due  to  a  countryman,  with  the  civility  that  is 
owing  to  gentleman,  and  with  the  assistance  and 
support  which  belonged  to  a  person  of  merit  in 
distress.  Money  they  had  none  themselves  it 
seems  to  give  him,  being  mendicants  by  their 
own  profession ;  but  they  had  interest  enough 
to  get  him  quite  free  from  being  prisoner ;  he 
participated  of  their  eleemosynary  table,  bad  a  cell 
allowed  him  among  them  in  what  they  call  their 
dormitory;  he  nad  an  odd  coat  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers  made  out  of  some  of  their  brown  coarse 
habits,  by  the  poor  unfashionable  tailor  or  bot- 
cher belonging  to  the  convent ;  and  at  last  they 
found  means  of  recommending  him  to  a  master 
of  a  French  vessel,  that  was  ready  td  set  sail, 
to  give  him  a  cast  over  the  channel  to  England, 
and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
till  he  got  to  the  port.  This  French  vessel  was 
luckier  than  the  Dutch  one  had  ^een  before  to 
our  dumb  gentleman,  it  had  a  quick  and  pros- 
perous passage,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  landed  there,  he  having  ex- 
perienced the  misfortunes  and  casualties  that  a 
man  in  his  condition  wanting  both  speech  and 
hearing  was  liable  to,  in  places  where  ne  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  everybody,  resolved  to  make 
no  stay  but  to  move  on  as  fast  as  he  could  towards 
London.  When  he  came  to  Hampton  Town, 
considering  the  indifferent  figure  be  made  in 
those  odd  kind  of  clothes  which  the  poor  friars  had 
equipped  him  with,  and  that  his  long  beard  and 
uncombed  wig  added  much  to  the  disguise ;  he 
was  resolved  to  put  on  the  best  face  he  could  in 
those  awkward  circumstances,  and  stepped  into 
the  first  barber's  shop  he  came  at,  to  be  trimmed 
and  get  his  wig  combed  and  powdered.  This 
proved  a  very  lucky  thought  to  him ;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  stepped  into  the  first  barber's  shop,  who 
should  prove  to  be  the  master  of  it,  but  one 
Tobit  Yeats,  who  had  served  him  in  the  same 


capacity  at  London,  and  was  but  newly  set  up 
in  the  trade  of  a  barber-surgeon  at  Hampton 
Town,  and  followed  likewise  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster.  This  Tobit  Yeats  had  shaved 
him  Quite,  before  he  knew  him  in  that  disguise } 
and  Mr  Campbell,  though  he  knew  him  presently, 
had  a  mind  to  try  if  he  should  be  known  himself 
first :  at  length,  the  barber,  finding  him  to  be  a 
dumb  man  by  his  ordering  every  thing  with  mo- 
tions of  the  hand  and  gestures  of  the  body, 
looked  at  him  very  earnestly,  remembered  him. 
and  in  a  great  surprise  called  for  pen,  ink  and 

Saper,  and  begged  to  know  how  he  came  in  that 
iwuise ;  whether  he  was  under  any  misfortune 
and  apprehension  of  being  discovered,  that  made 
him  go  in  so  poor  and  so  clownish  a  habit,  and 
tendered  him  any  services,  as  far  as  his  little  ca* 
pacity  would  reach,  and  desired  him  to  be  free, 
and  command  him ;  if  he  was  able  to  assist  him 
in  anything.     These  were  the  most  comfortable 
words  than  Duncan  Campbell  had  read  a  great 
while.     He  took  the  pen  and  paper  in  his  turn  •, 
related  to  him  his  whole  story,  gave  the  poor 
barber  thanks  for  his  good-natured  ofiier,  and 
said  he  would  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  to  be 
indebted  to  him  for  so  much  money  as  would 
pay  the  stage  coach,  and  bear  him  in  his  travel- 
ing expenses  up  to   London,  from  whence  he 
would  speedily  return  the  favour  with  interest. 
The  poor  honest  fellow,  out  of  gratitude  to  a 
master  whose  liberality  he  had  formerly  experi- 
enced, immediately  furnished  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
bell with  that  little  supply,  expressing  the  glad- 
ness of  his  heart  that  it  lay  in  his  power ;  and 
the  stage  coach  being  to  set  o.ut  within  but  a 
few  hours,  he  ran  instantly  to  the  inn  to  see  if 
he  could  get  him  a  place.     By  good  luck  there 
was  room,  and  but  just  room  for  one  more,  which 
pleased  Duncan  Campbell  mightily  when  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  by  his  true  and  trusty  servant 
the  barber ;  for  he  was  as  impatient  to  see  Lon- 
don again,  it  seems,  as  he  had  been  before  to 
quit  it.     Well,  he  had  his  wish ;  and  when  he 
came  to  London,  he  had  one  wish  more  for  for- 
tune to  bestow  upon  him,  which  appeared  to 
begin  to  grow  kind  again,  after  her  fickle  fit  of 
cruelty  was  over ;  and  this  wish  was,  that  he 
might  find  his  former  lodgings  empty,  and  live  in 
the  same  house  a*  when  he  followed  his  pro. 
fession.     This  too  succeeded  according  to  his 
desire,  and  he  was  happilv  fixed  once  more  to 
his  heart's  content  in  Ms  old  residence,  with  the 
same  people  of  the  house  round  about  him,  who 
bore  him  all  that  respect  and  affection  (and 
showed  all  that  readiness  and  willingness  to  serve 
him  on  every  occasion,  and  at  every  turn)  which 
could  be  expected  from  persons  that  let  lodgings 
in  town  to  a  gentleman  whom  they  esteemed 
the  best  tenant  they  ever  had  in  their  lives,  or 
ever  could  have. 

Immediately  the  tidings  of  the  dumb  gentle- 
man's being  returned  home  from  beyond  sea 
spread  throughout  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  noised  about  from  one  neighbourhood  to  an- 
other, till  it  went  through  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, and  was  known  as  well  in  a  day  or  two's 
time  all  the  town  over,  as  if  he  had  been  some 
great  man  belonging  to  the  state,  and  his  arrival 
had  been  notified  to  the  public  in  the  *  Gazette* 
as  a  person  of  the  last  importance.     And  such  a 
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person  he  appeared  indeed  to  be  taken  for,  espe- 
cially among  the  fair  sex,  who  thronged  to  his 
doors,  crowd  after  crowd,  to  consult  with  him 
about  their  Aitore  occurrences  in  life. 

These  curious  tribes  of  people  were  as  various 
in  their  persons,  s ei,  age,  quality,  profession,  art, 
trade,  as  they  were  in  the  curiosity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  questions  they  hod  intended  to 
propound  to  this  dumb  predictor  of  strange 
events,  that  lay  yet  as  embryos  in  the  womb  of 
time,  and  were  not  to  come,  some  of  them,  to  a 
maturity  for  birth  for  very  many  years  after,  just 
as  porcelain  day  is  stored  up  in  the  earth  by 
good  artificers,  which  their  heirs  make  china  of 
half  a  century,  and  sometimes  more  than  an  age 
afterwards. 

These  shoals  of  customers,  who  were  to  fee 
him  well  for  his  advice,  as  we  may  suppose,  now 
he  stood  in  need  of  raising  a  fresh  stock,  were, 
unquestionably,  as  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
him  as  they  appeared  too  troublesome  to  him 
before,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  wealth  and 
plenty. 

Fortune,  that  does  nothing  moderately,  seemed 
now  resolved,  as  she  had  been  extremely  cruel 
before,  to  be  extremely  kind  to  him.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
at  night,  but  to  read  questions,  and  resdve  them 
as  fast  as  much-frequented  doctors  write  their 
prescriptions  and  recipes ;  and  like  them  also  to 
receive  fees  as  fast  Fortune  was,  indeed,  mightily 
indulgent  to  the  wants  she  had  so  suddenly  re- 
duced him  to ;  and  relieved  him  as  suddenly  by 
these  knots  of  curiosos,  who  brought  him  a  glut 
of  money.  But  one  single  fair  lady,  that  was 
one  of  Mi  very  best  consuHers  after'  his  return, 
and  who  had  received  satisfactory  answers  from 
him  in  other  points,  before  he  went  abroad,  proved 
(so  good  fortune  would  have  it,)  worth  all  the 
rest  of  his  customers  together,  as  numerous  as 
they  were,  and  as  1  have  accordingly  represented 
them. 

This  lady  was  the  relict  or  widow  of  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  estate,  and  of  a  very  good  family, 
whose  name  was  Digby ;  and  a  handsome  jointure 
she  had  out  of  the  estate.  This  lady,  it  seems, 
having  been  with  him  in  former  days,  and  seen 
him  in  a  more  shining  way  of  life  (for  he  had 
taken  a  humour  to  appear  before  all  bis  company 
in  that  coarse,  odd  dreas,  made  out  of  the  friar's 
habit,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  the  people 
of  the  house  to  put  on  a  night-gown,  till  he 
could  provide  himself  with  a  new  suit),  was  lo 
curious,  among  other  questions,  as  to  ask  him 
whether  he  hud  met  with  any  misfortunes,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  in  so  slovenly  and  wretched  a 
habit?  Here  Mr  Campbell  related  the  whole 
story  of  his  travels  to  her,  and  the  crosses  and 
disappointments  he  had  met  with  abroad.  The 
tears,  he  observed,  would  start  every  now  and 
then  into  her  eyes  when  she  came  to  any  doleful 
passage,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  mighty  com- 
passionate kind  of  feeling  when  she  read  of  any 
hardship  more  than  ordinarily  melancholy  that 
had  befallen  him.  Mr  Campbell,  it  is  certain, 
had  then  a  %*ery  good  presence,  and  was  a  hand- 
some and  portly  young  man;  and,  as  a  great 
many  young  gentlemen  derive  the  seeming  agrec- 
ablencss  of  their  persons  from  the  tailor  and 
peruque-roakcr,  the  shoemaker  and  hosier,  so 


Mr  Campbell's  person  on  the  other  hand,  gave  t 
good  air  and  a  good  look  to  the  awkward  garb 
he  had  on ;  and  I  believe,  it  was  from  seeing  bin 
in  this  odd  trim  (as  they  call  it)  the  ladies  fim 
took  up  the  humour  of  calling  him  the  baadsome 
sloven ;  add  to  this,  that  he  looked  bis  mttibr. 
tune  in  the  face  with  a  jolly  countenance,  and 
smiled  even  while  he  was  penning  the  relatioii  of 
his  calamities,  all  which  are  certainly  dream- 
stances  that  first  soothe  a  generous  mind  ioio  i 
state  of  compassion,  and  afterwards  heighten  it 
in  the  breast  wherein  it  is  conceived.    Hence  it 
came  that  this  pretty  and  good-natured  widow, 
Mrs  Digby,  when  she  had  expressed  her  com. 
miaeration  of  him  by  her  looks,  b^^an  to  take  the 
pen  and  express  it  in  very  tender  terms:  ndtber 
did  she  think  that  expresaaon  in  words  a  saffidest 
testimony  of  the  compassion  she  bore  to  hin ;  the 
generosity  of  her  mind  did  lead  her  to  expreis  it 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  atOl,  and  that  was 
to  show  it  plainly  by  a  very  benevolent  actioa. 
She  laid  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas  before  the 
table,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling,  pointed  to 
the  table,  as  signifying  her  desire  that  he  woiild 
accept  it ;  and,  running  to  the  door,  dropped  a 
curtsy,  and  skuttled  away ;    and,  by  the  lane 
civil  act  as  she  obliged  him,  she  pot  it  ont  of  \ai 
power  to  refuse  being  to  obliged ;  so  tliat,  tboo$)i 
the  present  was  very  handsome,  the  manaer  of 
giving  it  was  still  handsomer.     If  being  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  merit  in  distress,  and  bearing 
his  miafortunes  with  an  equal  mind,  are  powcrfal 
motives  to  exdte  compasaion  in  the  niiod  of  t 
generous  lady,  so  the  generosity  of  a  yoo&g 
agreeable  widow,  exprened  in  so  kind  and  so 
benevolent  a  way  to  a  young  gentleman,  when  be 
had  been  tasting  nothing  but  tiie  bitter  drsnghts 
of  fortune  before,  must  stir  up  an  afiSectioQ  in  a 
mind  that  had  any  sense  of  gratitude :  and  truly, 
just  such  was  the  eflbct  that  this  lady's  civility 
had  upon  Mr  Duncan  C^ampbell.     He  eooceired 
from  that  moment  a  very  great  afffeCtion  for  her. 
and  resolved  to  try  whether  he  oould  gain  her; 
which  he  had  no  small  grounds  to  hope,  from 
the  esteem  which  ahe  appeared  to  bear  towardi 
him  already.     I  remember  Mr  Diyden  makes  a 
very  beautiful  obsen'ation  of  the  near  alliaiice 
there  is  between  the  two  paasioos  of  pity  sod  love 
in  a  woman's  breast,  in  one  of  his  plays.    Hii 
words  are  these :   **  For  pity  stall  fraermis  ap- 
proaching love  aa  lightning  does  the  thunder." 
Mr  Bruyere,  a  most  ingenious  member  of  the 
French  academy,  has  made  another  remark,  which 
comes  home  to  our  present  purpose.    He  »j% 
"  That  many  women  love  their  money  better  than 
their  friends ;   but  yet  value  their  lovers  mott 
than  their  money.*'     According  to  the  two  re- 
flections of  these  fine  writers  upon  the  temper) 
of  the  pair,  Mr  Campbell  had  hopes  enoo^  to 
ground  his  courtship  upon ;  and  it  a{»esred  lo 
in  the  end  by  his  proving  successfal.    She,  fna 
being  a  very  liberal  and  friendly  dieot,  became  at 
last  a  most  aCTectionate  wife.    He  then  began  to 
be  a  housekeeper,  and  accordingly  took  a  little 
neat  one,  and  very  commodious  forbisprofeoioo, 
in  Monmouth-court     Here  I  mast  take  leave  to 
make  this  observation,  that  if  Mr  Campbell  in- 
herited the  talents  of  his  second-sighted  mother, 
he  seemed  likewise  to  be  an  heir  to  his  wm, 
Mr  Archibald  Campbell,  both  in  his  sini««  >^ 
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accideotal  safferings  by  sea,  and  likewise  in  his 
being  relieved  from  them,  after  as  accidental  and 
strange  a  manner,  by  an  unexpected  marriage, 
joBt  IflLC  hit  father's.  And  here  we  return  agdn 
to  take  a  new  survey  of  him  in  the  course  of  his 
public  practice  as  a  predicter.  The  accounts  I 
shall  give  of  his  actions  here,  will  be  very  various 
in  thSr  nature  from  any  I  have  yet  presented  to 
the  reader ;  they  are  more  mysterious  In  them- 
selves, and  vet  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
manner  of  his  operating  in  this  kind  as  plain  as, 
1  think,  I  have  the  following  ones;  and  then, 
I  flatter  royseli^  they  most  afford  a  fresh  enter, 
tainment  for  every  reader  that  has  any  curiosity 
and  a  good  taste  for  things  of  so  extraordinary  a 
kind ;  for  what  I  have  ul  along  propounded  to 
myself  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  progress, 
and  to  the  end  of  this  history.  Is,  to  interweave 
entertaining  and  surprising  narratives  of  what 
Mr  Campbell  has  done,  with  curious  and  instruc- 
tive inquiries  into  the  nature  of  those  actions,  for 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  so  singulariy  fs^ 
moos.  It  was  not,  therefore,  suitable  to  my 
purpose  to  clog  the  reader  with  numerous  ad- 
ventures, almost  all  of  the  same  kind ;  but  out  of  a 
vast  number  of  them  to  single  some  few  of  those 
that  were  most  remarkable  and  that  were  myste- 
ries, but  mysteries  of  very  different  sorts,  I  leave 
that  method  of  swelling  (Ustorted  and  commented 
trifles  Into  volumes,  to  the  writers  of  fable  and 
romance :  if  I  was  to  tell  his  adventures  with  re- 
gard, for  instance,  to  women  that  came  to  consult 
him,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  not  only  written  the 
stories  of  eleven  thousand  virgins  that  died  maids, 
but  have  had  relations  to  give  of  as  many  married 
women  and  widows,  and  the  work  would  have 
been  endless.  All  that  1  shall  do,  therefore,  is  to 
pick  out  one  particular,  each  of  a  different  kind, 
I  that  there  may  be  variiety  in  the  entertainment. 
Upon  application  to  this  dumb  man,  one  is  told. 
In  the  middle  of  her  health,  that  she  shall  die  at 
such  a  time ;  another,  that  she  shall  sicken,  and 
upon  the  moment  of  her  recovery,  have  a  suitor 
and  a  husband;  a  third,  who  Is  a  celebrated 
beauty,  with  a  multitude  of  admirers  round  about 
her,  that  she  shall  never  become  a  wife ;  a  fourth, 
that  is  married,  when  she  shall  get  rid  of  an  un- 
easy husband ;  a  fifth  that  hath  lost  her  goods, 
who  stole  them,  where  and  when  they  shall  be 
restored ;  a  sixth,  that  is  a  merchant,  when  he 
shall  be  undone,  and  how  and  when  he  shall  re- 
cover his  losses,  and  be  as  great  on  the  Exchange 
as  ever ;  a  seventh,  that  is  a  gamester,  which  will 
be  his  winning  and  his  losing  hour;  an  eighth, 
how  he  shall  be  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  whether 
the  suit  will  have  a  prosperous  Issue ;  a  ninth, 
that  b  a  woman,  with  choice  of  lovers,  which  she 
shall  be  most  happy  with  for  life ;  and  so  on  to 
many  others,  where  every  prediction  is  perfectly 
new  and  surprising,  and  differs  from  the  other 
in  almost  every  circumstance.  When  a  man  has 
so  extensive  a  genius  as  this  at  foretelling  the 
future  occurrences  of  life,  one  narrative  of  a  sort 
is  enough  in  conscience  to  present  the  reader 
with;  and  several  of  each  kind  would  not.  me- 
thinks,  be  entertaining  but  tiresome;  for  he  that 
can  do  one  thing  in  these  kinds  by  the  power  of 
prediction,  can  do  ten  thousand;  and  those  who 
are  obstinate  in  extenuating  his  talents,  and  call- 
ing his  capacity  In  question,  and  that  will  not  be 


convinced  by  one  Instance  of  his  judgment,  would 
not  own  the  conviction  if  ten  thousand  instances 
were  given  them.  The  best  passages  I  can  re- 
commend to  their  perusal,  are  those  tvhere  per- 
sons, who  came  purposelv  to  banter  him  under 
the  colour  of  consulting  him,  and  covered  over 
their  sly  intentions  with  borrowed  disguises,  and 
came  in  masquerades,  found  all  the  jest  turned 
upon  themselves  in  the  end,  which  they  meant  to 
our  famous  predicter;  and  had  the  discourage- 
ment of  seeing  their  most  concealed  and  deepest- 
laid  plots  discovered,  and  all  their  most  nitty 
fetches  and  wily  contrivances  defeated,  till  they 
were  com2)elled  universally  to  acknowledge,  that 
endeavouring  to  impoee  upon  the  judgment  of 
our  seer  by  any  hidden  artifice  and  cunning  what- 
soever  was  effectually  imposing  upon  their  own. 
His  unusual  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  openly 
known  and  so  generally  confessed,  that  his  kn3w. 
ledge  was  celebrated  in  some  of  the  most  witty 
weekly  papers  that  ever  appeared  in  public. 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  who  diverted  all  the  beau- 
monde  for  a  long  space  of  time  with  his  lucubra- 
tions, takes  occasion  In  several  of  his  papers  to 
applaud  the  speculations  of  this  dumb  gentleman, 
in  an  admirable  vein  of  pleasantry  and  humour, 
peculiar  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  subject  he  wrote 
upon ;  and  when  that  bright  author,  who  joined 
the  uttermost  facetiousness  with  the  most  solid 
improvements  of  morality  and  learning  in  his 
works,  laid  aside  the  title  of  a  '  Tatler,*  and  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  a  '  Spectator'  and  censor  of 
men's  actions,  he  still  every  now  and  then  thought 
our  Duncan  Campbell  a  subject  worthy  enough 
to  employ  his  farther  consideration  upon.  I 
must  take  notice  of  one  letter  sent  concerning 
hhn  to  the  *  Spectator,'  in  the  year  1712,  which 
was  at  a  time  wheu  a  lady  wanted  him,  after  he 
had  removed  from  Monmouth-street  to  Drury- 
lane. 

'  Mr  SpecUtor, 
'  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  younger  part  of .  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother's  side  related  to  me,  to  visit  Mr  Camp- 
bell, the  dumb  man  ;  for  they  told  me  that  was 
chiefly  what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard 
wonders  of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted 
faith  in  such  matters,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on 
to  go ;  but  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went 
with  them,  when,  to  my  own  surprise,  Mr  Camp- 
bell  related  all  their  past  life  (hi  short,  had  he 
not  been  prevented,  such  a  discovery  would  have 
come  out  as  would  have  ruined  their  next  de. 
sign  of  coming  to  town,  vif .  buying  wedding 
clothes).  Our  names,  though  he  never  heard  of 
us  before,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal,  were  as 
familiar  to  him  as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  a  very  learned  and  wise  man. 
Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune,  having 
paid  my  respects  in  a  family  Jacobus,  he  told  me, 
after  his  manner,  among  several  other  things, 
that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  I  should  fall  ill  of 
a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physicians,  but 
should  with  much  difficulty  recover;  that  the 
first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be 
addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.  Mr 
Spectator,  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world ; 
far  all  he  said  is  come  to  pass,  and  I  am  the  hap- 
piest  woman  in  Kent.    I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr 


Campbell  theie  three  raontbf,  and  canaot  find 
him  out ;  now,  hearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too, 
1  thought  you  might  correspond  and  be  able  to 
tell  me  something;  for  I  think  myself  highly 
obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine. 
It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who  has  spiea  all 
over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how  to  send  to 
him ;  if  yon  can,  I  beseech  you  be  m  speedy  m 
possible,  and  yon  will  highly  oblige  your  constant 
reader  and  admirer, 

'  DULCIBUXA  ThANKLBT.* 

The  *  8pBCTAToa*s  *  Amswbe. 


u 


Ordered  that  the  inspector  I  employ  about 
wonders  enquire  at  the  Golden  Lion,  opposite  to 
the  Half  Moon  tavern  in  Drury  lane,  into  the 
merit  of  this  silent  sage,  and  report  acoordiogly.'* 
—Vide  the  Seventh  Volume  of  •  Spectotor,*  No. 
474 ;  betag  on  Wednesday,  September  the  8rd, 
17ia. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  those  passages  of  his 
life  the  most  surprising  of  all,  during  the  time 
that  he  enjoyed  this  reoutatioo,  and  when  he 
proved  that  ne  deserved  the  fame  he  enjoyed. 
Let  us  take  a  survev  of  him  while  he  is  wonder- 
folly  curing  persons  labouring  under  the  misfor- 
tune of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  following  story 
will  be  an  eminent  instance,  and  likewise  dear  up 
how  he  came  by  his  reputation  in  Essex,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  the 
*  SpecUtor.* 

In  the  year  1700,  Susanna  Johnson,  daughter 
to  one  Captain  Johnson,  who  lived  at  a  plaee  ad- 
Jaeent  to  Romford,  in  Esses,  going  one  mondng 
to  that  town  to  buy  butter  at  the  market,  wu 
met  there  by  an  old  miserable- looking  woman, 
just  as  she  had  taken  some  of  her  change  of  the 
market-woman  in  copper,  and  this  old  woman 
rather  demanded  than  begged  the  gentlewoman 
to  Kive  her  a  penny.  Mrs  Johnson,  reputing  her 
to  be  one  of  those  hateful  people  that  are  called 
sturdy  beggars,  refused  it  her,  as  thinking  it  to 
be  no  aet  of  charity,  and  that  it  would  be  rather 
gratifying  and  indnlging  her  Impudence  than 
supplying  or  satisl|^-ing  her  indlgenoe.  Upon  the 
refusal,  the  old  hag,  with  a  fooe  more  wrinkled 
s^ill,  if  poasiblo,  by  anger  than  it  was  by  age, 
took  upon  her  to  storm  at  younc  Mra  Johnson 
very  loudly,  and  to  threaten  and  menace  her ; 
but  when  she  found  her  common  threats  and 
menaces  of  no  av«ul»  she  swore  she  would  be  re. 
venged  of  the  youiy  creature  In  so  signal  a  roaiv> 
aer,  that  she  shouM  repent  the  deiUal  of  that 
penny  from  her  heart  before  she  got  home,  and 
that  it  should  cost  her  many  pounds  to  get  rid 
of  the  consequences  of  that  denial  and  her  anger. 
The  poor  innocent  creature  despised  theselast 
words  likewise,  and  getting  up  on  horseback,  re- 
turned homewards ;  but  just  as  she  got  about 
half  way  her  horse  atopped,  and  no  means  that 
she  oould  use  would  make  him  advance  one 
^iqgle  step ;  but  she  stayed  a  while,  to  see  tf  that 
would  humour  him  to  go  on.  At  last  the  beast 
began  to  grow  unruly,  and  snorted  and  trembled 
as  if  be  had  seen  or  smelt  something  that 
frightened  bias,  and  so  fell  a  kicking  desperately 
till  he  threw  the  giri  fttim  the  saddle,  not  being 
able  to  cling  to  it  any  longer,  though  a  pretty 
good  horsewoman  of  her  years ;   so  much  were 


the  horse*s  motiona  and  plungiugs  mors  thsa  or- 
dinarily violent 

As  Provldenoe  would  have  it,  she  got  not  much 
harm  by  the  fall,  reeeiving  only  a  Httle  bruiK  in 
the  right  shoulder;  hut  she  was  dreadfottj 
frightened.  This  fear  added  wtngs  to  her  fwt, 
and  bronoht  her  boose  aa  apeedi^  ef  hanclf  u 
she  naumly  emne  on  hoiMadt.  SkeiHaedi. 
ately,  wiihont  any  other  sign  of  ilfaiess  thso  the 
pellid  cdonr  with  which  fear  had  dissfdsnd  tix 
oompleiion  of  her  fine,  alarmed  all  the  frody 
at  home  wHh  the  atory,  took  her  bed  npos  it, 
complained  of  towasd  railings  ef  the  bcUy,  lad 
was  never  at  ease  nnlesa  she  lay  dooUed  up  to. 

Kther,  hor  head  to  her  knees,  and  bar  bodi  to 
r  romp,  jnst  like  a  figure  of  8.  ftc  essld 
not  be  a  single  moment  ont  of  that  pestnrewitk. 
out  sfariekfaw  out  with  the  vielenee  ef  saziaiu 
tormenta  and  raeUag  paina. 

In  this  condition  of  misery,  amidst  this  sgonr 
of  suifering,  and  in  this  double  posture,  was  dw 
poor  wretched  young  gentlewoman  brought  to 
town.  Physidaim  were  consulted  about  her,  bot 
in  vain,  mm  wu  carried  to  dilTerent  boqnUb 
for  assiftanee,  but  thefar  endeavours  Hkevise 
proved  ineflbctuaL  At  laat  she  wss  conducted 
to  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  even  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  greatest  sages  snd  sdepts 
in  the  sdeoce  of  physio  was  pOMd  to  pre  ber 
any  prescription  fnat  would  do  her  lenrice,  ind 
reneve  her  from  the  tnezpHcable  malady  Ait  la- 
boured under.  The  poor  inouiable  crestnre  vss 
one  constant  subject  of  her  oomplalniDg  mother^ 
discourse  in  every  company  she  came  inta  It 
happened  at  last,  and  very  providentially,  truly. 
that  the  mother  was  thus  oondoKnff  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  child  among  five  or  m  ladies  and 
telttng  them,  among  other  tiiiwts»  that  b;  tbe 
roost  akilfbl  persons  she  was  loMed  upon  to  be 
bewitched,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  physic  to  compass  her  recovery.  Th«7  all 
harittg  been  acquainted  with  our  Ifr  Dooeo 
Campbell,  unaniipously  advised  her  to  esiry  ber 
daugnter  to  his  house,  and  consult  with  Uai 
about  her.  The  mother  was  overioyed  st  these 
tidinga,  and  purposed  to  let  no  tone  sKp  eheit 
her  child's  health  waa  so  deeply  eoaeeraei  Sbe 
got  the  ladies  to  go  with  her  and  her  dMtobe 
eye-witnesses  of  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of 
practice,  and  ao  eminent  a  trial  of  iM. 

As  soon  ai  this  dismal  object  was  brought  into 
hla  room  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  lifted  up  ber 
head  and  looked  earnestly  in  ner  free,  and  in  lea 
than  a  mioute*s  time  signified  to  tbe  coopaoy 
that  she  was  not  only  bewStcbed,  but  in  u  dread- 
ful a  condition  almost  as  the  roan  that  bad«  1^ 
of  fiends  within  him. 

At  the  reading  of  these  words,  the  sabappr 
oreature  raised  up  her  hea4  turned  her  eyes  up- 
wards, and  a  smile  (a  thing  she  bad  been  a  tfr^ 

to  for  many  months)  overspread  her  vbole  nca 
and  such  a  kind  of  oolour  as  b  tbe  flosbisg  o( 
joy  and  gladnesa,  and  with  an  innocent  tone  « 
voice  she  said  she  now  had  a  fina  belief  sbe 
should  shortly  be  deUveied.  Th»  mother  uA 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  ia  tf"* /^ 
Mr  Campbell  wrote  to  them  that  they  ihoaJd  m 
of  good  heart*  be  easy  and  quiet  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  they  should  be  convinced  thatitwai 
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wkohonkll,  bat  kapf^y  convinced,  by  teeing  her  I 
M  ftuddealy  well  again.  This  brought  the  com- 
paoy  into  pretty  good  temper ;  and  a  little  after, 
Mr  Campbell  desired  she  might  be  led  up  stairs 
to  his  chamber,  and  left  there  alone  with  him  for 
a  little  while.  This  occasioned  some  small  fe- 
male speculation,  and  as  much  mirth  as  thdr  late 
sorrow,  alleviated  with  the  hopes  of  her  cure, 
would  permit. 

This,  you  mav  be  sure,  was  but  a  snatch  of 
mirth,  juat  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  al- 
low of;  and  all  sorts  of  waggery  being  laid  in- 
stantly aside,  and  removed  dmost  as  soon  as 
ceoceived,  the  poor  young  thing  was  carried  in 
that  double  posture  up  stairs.  She  had  not  l>een 
much  above  half  an  hour  there,  when,  by  the 
help  only  of  Mr  Campbeirs  arm,  she  was  led  down 
staiFs,  and  descended  into  that  room  ful)  of  com- 
pany, as  a  miracle  appearing  in  a  machine  from 
above;  she  was  led  backward  and  forward  through 
the  room,  while  all  gaxed  at  her  fbr  a  while  with 
joyful  astonishment,  fbr  no  arrow  was  more 
straight  than  she.  Mr  Campbell  then  prevailed 
with  her  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  immedi- 
ately  after  she  evacuated  wind,  which  she  had 
not  done  some  months  before,  and  found  herself 
still  more  amended  and  eaay ;  and  then  the  mo- 
ther, making  Mr  Campbell  fome  small  acknow- 
ledgment at  that  time,  with  the  promise  of  more, 
and  her  daughter  giving  thanks,  and  all  the  com- 
ply commending  his  skill,  took  their  leave  and 
departed  with  great  demonstrations  of  ioy.     I 

i  shall  h^re,  to  cut  the  story  short,  signify  that  she 
came  frequently  afterwards  to  make  her  testl- 
menials  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  continues  to  en- 
joy her  health  to  this  very  day  at  Greenwich, 
where  ihe  now  lives,  and  will  at  any  time,  if 
called  upon,  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  this  little 
history,  as  she  told  me  herself  with  her  own 
mouth. 

The  next  thing,  therefore,  it  behoves  roe  to  do 
in  this  chapter  is,  to  give  some  satiflactory  ac 
count  of  magic  by  wmch  such  seeming  mysteri- 
ous cures  and  operations  are  brought  about. 

This  task  I  would  perform  in  the  most  perspi- 
cuous and  most  convincing  manner  I  can ;  for 
magic,  I  know,  is  held  to  be  a  very  hard  and  dif- 
fiiHilt  stady  bv  these  leaned,  and  universally  un- 
lawful and  ^abolical  by  those  unlearned,  who 
believe  there  is  such  a  science  attainable  by  hu« 
man  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  by  some  learned 
men,  who  believe  there  is  no  such  science,  it  is 
represented  as  an  inconsistent  system  of  super- 
stitions and  chimeras ;  and  again  laughed  at  as 
such  by  the  unlearned,  who  are  of  an  Incredulous 
temper.  What  I  would  therefore  undertake  to 
do  in  this  place  is  to  show  the  learned  men,  who 
believe  there  is  such  an  art,  that  the  attainment 
to  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  manner  how 
magical  practices  may  be  brought  about  la  no 
such  difficult  matter  as  they  have  represented  It 
to  themselves ;  and  by  doing  this  I  shall  make 
the  system  of  it  so  plain,  that  while  the  learned 
approve  of  it,  the  unlearned,  too,  who  are  not  of 
an  unbelieving  kind,  may  understand  clearly  what 
I  say ;  and  the  learned  men  who  have  rejected 
this  science  as  chimerical,  may  be  clearly  con- 
vinced it  is  real ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  left 
but  obstinate,  unbelieving  ignorance,  which  I 
diall  not  here  pretend  by  arguments  to  lead  into 


sense,  but  leave  it  to  the  work  of  time.  Iq  fint , 
I  will  endeavour  to  induce  men  of  «en«e  to  say, 
that  what  has  been  accounted  mysterious  Is  d^lip 
vered  in  a  plain,  easy,  and  convincing  manner, 
and  to  own  that  they  ^>prove;  while  men  of  the 
lower  class  of  understanding  shall  confess  and  acp 
knowledge  that  they  themselves  understand  It, 
and  that  what  has  hitherto  been  represented  af 
arduous  and  difficult  to  a  f^ent  genius  Is  adapted 
and  rendered  not  only  dear  but  familiar  to  per* 
sons  of  middlfaiff  talents.  In  this  work,  therefor^ 
I  shall  fbliow  the  strictett  order  |  can  (which  of 
all  thhigs  renders  a  discourse  upon  tiny  subject 
the  most  clear);  and  that  it  may  be  plain  to  the 
commonest  capacitv,  I  will  first  set  down  what 
order  I  intend  to  follow. 

First,  I  will  speak  of  magic  in  general. 

Secondly,  of  magic  under  ita  several  divisions 
and  subdivisions. 

Thirdly,  concerning  the  olgect  of  i^rti  M  it  If 
good  or  bad. 

Fourthly,  of  the  persona  exercising  that  art  in 
either  capacity  of  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  exerdse  It 

In  the  iuth  place  I  ahall  come  to  the  several 
objections  agqinst  the  art  of  magic,  and  the  re- 
futation of  those  objections. 

The  first  objection  shall  be  against  the  exist- 
ence of  good  and  bad  spirits.  The  refutation  of 
which  will  cpnsiit  in  my  provipg  the  existence! 
of  spirits  bpth  good  and  bii4,  by  reasop,  and  by 
experience. 

The  second  objection  th^  will  ba  brought  Is, 
to  contain  an  allegation  that  there  are  no  such 
persons  as  witches  now,  and  an  argument  to 
support  that  allmtlon,  drawn  from  the  Incapa- 
city and  impossibirity  of  anything  maklnff  (while 
itself  is  Incarnate)  a  contract  with  a  f  pint.  This 
objection  will  be  answered  by  proving  the  reality 
of  witches  from  almost  universal  experience,  and 
by  explaining  rationally  the  manner  bQw  the 
devils  bold  oomm^ree  with  witchef ;  which  expli- 
cation is  backed  and  authorized  by  the  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  the  moft  leana#d 
physicians. 

rrom  hence,  sixthly  and  Ustly,  we  iball  con- 
clude on  the  side  of  the  good  magic,  that  as  thpre 
are  witches  on  the  one  hand  that  may  afflict  an<t 
torment  persons  with  dempns,  so  on  theotibar 
hand  there  are  lawfiil  and  good  magicians  that 
may  cast  out  demons  from  people  tbaft  arc  pos- 
sessed with  them. 

And,  fint,  as  to  ma^c  in  general  Ma|^c  ^on* 
sists  in  the  spirit  by  faith,  for  faith  if  that  magnet 
of  the  magicians  by  which  they  draw  ipiriti  to 
them,  and  bv  which  spirits  they  do  great  tblngfi 
and  appear  like  miracles. 

Secondly,  magic  is  divided  Into  three  sorts, 
viz.  divine,  natural,  and  diabolical ;  and  natural 
magic  is  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  simple 
and  compound ;  and  natural  compound  magic  Is 
again  likewise  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  natural 
divine  magic  and  natural  diabolical  m*glc.  Now, 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
each  several  spedes  of  magic  here  mentioned,  J 
set  down  the  following  definitions: — Divine  ma- 
gic is  a  celestial  science,  in  which  all  operations 
that  are  wonderfully  brought  about  are  (Airformed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Natural  magic  is  a  science 
in  which  all  the  mysterious  acts  that  are  wrought 
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are  compassed  by  nataral  spirits ;  but  as  this 
Datura]  magic  may  be  exercised  about  things 
either  in  a  manner  indifferent  in  themselves,  or 
mere  morallv  good,  and  then  it  is  mere  natural 
magic,  or  else  about  things  theologically  good 
and  transcendently  bad,  and  then  it  is  not  merely 
and  natural  magic  but  mixed  and  compound.  If 
natural  magic  be  exercised  about  the  most  holy 
operations,  it  is  then  mixed  with  the  divine,  and 
may  then  be  called,  not  improperly,  natural  divine 
magic ;  but  if  natural  magic  troubles  itself  about 
compassing  the  wickedest  practices,  then  is  it 
promiscuous  irith  the  demoniacal,  and  mav  not 
improperly  be  called  natural  diabolical  magic 

Thirdly,  the  object  of  this  art  is  doing  wonders 
out  of  the  ordinary  appearing  course  of  nature, 
which  tend  either  to  great  good  or  bad,  by  the 
help  and  mediation  of  spirits  good  and  bad. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  persons  exercising  that  art 
in  either  way,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  by  what 
means  they  become  capacitated  to  act  it,  the 
notion  of  this -may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
notions  of  the  art  itself,  as  considered  above  in 
its  each  different  species :  for  as  all  magic  consists 
in  a  spirit,  every  magician  acts  by  a  spirit 

Divine  mafficians  Uuit  are  of  God  are  spoken  of 
in  the  sacred  book,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
mention  the  passages  here,  but  pass  them  over, 
MS  I  ought  to  do  in  a  book  like  this,  with  a 
profound  and  reverential  silence,  as  well  as  the 
other  passages,  which  speak  of  natural  and 
demoniacal  magicians ;  and  in  all  I  shall  speak 
of  them  in  this  place,  I  shall  only  speak  of  them 
with  regard  to  human  reason  and  experience,  and 
conclude  this  head  with  saying,  that  natural 
magicians  work  all  things  by  the  natural  spirits 
of  the  elements ;  but  that  witches  and  demoniacal 
magicians,  as  Janncs  and  Jambres  in  Egypt  were, 
work  their  magical  performances  bv  the  spirit  of 
demons,  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  these  different 
spirits  that  these  different  magicians  perform 
tneir  different  operations. 

These  things  thus  distinctly  settled  and  ex- 
plained, it  is  now  we  must  come  and  ground  the 
dispute,  between  those  who  believe  there  are  no 
such  things  as  magicians  of  any  kind,  and  those 
who  assert  there  are  of  all  the  kinds  above 
specified. 

Those  who  contend  there  are  have  reooune  to 
experience,  and  relate  many  well-witnessed  nar- 
rativer,  to  prove  that  there  have  been  at  all 
times,  and  that  there  are  still,  magicians  of  all 
these  kinds ;  but  those  who  conte^  that  there 
are  no  such  pemons,  will  give  no  ear  to  what  the 
others  call  plain  experience ;  they  call  the  stories, 
let  whatever  witnesses  appear  to  justify  them, 
either  fabulous  legends  invented  by  the  authors, 
or  else  tricks  of  intellectual  legerdemain  imposed 
by  the  actors  upon  the  relaters  of  those  actions. 
Since,  therefore,  they  say,  though  the  believers 
in  magic  brag  of  experience  never  so  much,  it 
may  be  but  a  fallible  experience ;  they  reasonably 
desire  to  know  whether  these  aentlemen  that 
stand  for  magic  can  answer  the  objections  which 
they  propose,  to  prove  that  the  practice  of 
magic,  according  to  the  system  laid  down,  U 
inconsistent  with  reason,  before  they  will  yield 
their  assent  Let  the  stories  be  never  so 
numerous,  appear  never  so  credible,  these  un- 
believing gentlemen  desire  to  be  tried  by  reason. 


and  aver,  till  that  reason  la  given,  thej  wiD  Mi 
be  convinced  by  the  nomber  of  stories,  basiiiK, 
though  numerous,  they  are  storks  stSI,  nsitbcr 
will  they  believe  them   because  they  sppev 
credible;  because  seeming  so  Is  not  briag  so,  sad 
appearances,  though  never  so  fair,  when  tbt; 
contradict  reason,  are  not  to  be  swaQowed  doirs  ' 
with  an  implicit  faith  as  so  many  realitfes.    And  1 
thus  far,  no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  who  areoatbe  i' 
unbelieving  side,  are  very  much  in  the  ri|fat  oo  it.  1 
The  learned  gentlemen,  on  theotber  hand, who 
are  persuaded  of  this  mighty  mysterioos  power 
being  lodged  In  the  handi  of  in^g«#.;«««^  answer, 
that  they  will  take  upon  them  to  rcAite  tke  nmt 
subtle  objections  brought  by  the  leaned  oabe- 
lievert,  and  to  reconcile  the  practicabnity  of  nsgi- 
cal  mysteries,  by  the  capacity  of  men  who  itody 
that  art  to  right  rules  and  laws  of  msoniBK,aBd 
to  show  that  some  stories,  though  never  so  pro* 
digious,  which  are  told  of  magicians,  demsad  tlie 
belief  of  wise  men  on  two  accounts ;  beeaaic,  ii 
experience  backs  reason  on  the  one  hand,reaioQ 
backs  experience  on  the  other,  and  so  the  iw» 
of  the  whole  argument  (whether  there  br  oa- 
gicians  or  not)  h  thrown  upon  both  experienoe 
and  reason.    These  arguments  on  each  nde  I 
shall  draw  up  fairiy,  pro  and  con,  lor  I  do  sot 

Sretend  to  be  the  Inventor  of  them  myMlf^  thi^ 
elong  to  other  authors  many  years  ago;  belt 
enougn  for  me  to  boast  ol^  If  I  can  draw  tbnnp 
in  a  better  and  closer  form  together  thsa  they 
have  yet  appeared  In :  In  that  I  take  uponByNif 
a  very  great  task ;  I  erect  myself  as  it  were  isto 
a  kind  of  a  judge ;  I  wiD  sum  up  the  evideDcn 
on  both  sides,  and  I  shall,  wherever  I  ttt 
occasion,  intimate  which  sidie  of  the  aigmneot 
bears  the  most  weight  with  me;  hut  wliea  I 
have  enforced  my  opinion  as  Ikr  as  I  thiak  aeedfal, 
my  readers,  Uke  a  jury,  are  atill  at  libertj  to 
bring  in  their  verdict  just  as  they  tbemselTn 
shall  see  fit ;  and  thb  naturally  leads  ne  where 
I  promised  to  come  to  in  the  fifth  part  of  thii 
discourse,  to  the  several  objections  against  the 
power  of  art  magic  and  reluta;tfon  of  thoee 
objections. 


TBX     PiaST      OaJBCTlONS      BBINO     AOADtIT    TU 

xxisrsNca  or  sriairs,  and  raa  airoTAnoHi 
THiaaoF. 

Thk  first  objection,  which  they  who  reject 
magic  make  use  of,  is,  denying  that  there  are  say 
such  things  as  spirits,  about  which,  since  those 
who  defend  the  art,  say  it  entirely  exerdietb 
itsel(  the  objectors  contend,  that  if  they  cu 
make  out  that  there  are  no  such  beings  u  spiriti. 
all  pretensions  to  the  art  must  be  caCirely 
groundless,  and  for  the  future  exploded. 

To  make  this  part  out,  that  there  are  nosDiritSi 
the  first  man  they  produce  on  their  side^  ii 
undoubtedly  one  of  verv  great  credit  andanthorityi 
inasmuch  as  he  has  justly  borne  for  msay  oeo* 
turics  the  title  of  a  prince  of  philosopbeia  Thej 
say  that  Aristotle,  in  his  book  *  De  Mandm' 
reasons  thus  against  the  existence  of  spirits,  vtt. 
That  since  God  can  do  all  thinp  of  himself  be 
doth  aot  stand  In  need  of  ministering  angels  aod 
demons.  A  multitude  of  servants  showiag  t^ 
weakness  of  a  prince. 

The  gentlemen  who  defend  the  sdeaee  oaks 
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this  reply :  they  aHovr  toe  credit  and  authority 
of  AristoUe  as  much  as  the  objectors;  but  as  the 
objectors  themselves  deny  all  the  authorities  for 
the  spirits*  and  desire  that  reason  may  be  the 
only  ground  they  go  upon,  so  the  refuters,  on 
tbdr  parts,  desire  that  Aristotle's  ipse  diiit  may 
not  be  absolutely  passed  upon  them  for  argument, 
but  that  his  words  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
touchstone  of  reason,  and  proved  if  they  are 
standard.  If  this  argument,  say  they,  will  hold 
good,  Aristotle  should  not  suppose  intelligences 
moving  the  celestial  spheres,  for  God  sofficeth 
to  move  all  without  ministering  spirits;  nor 
would  there  be  need  of  a  sun  in  the  world,  for 
God  can  enlighten  all  things  by  himself,  and  so 
all  second  causes  would  be  taken  away ;  there- 
fore there  are  aogels  and  ministering  spirits  in 
the  worid,  for  the  majesty  of  God,  not  for  his 
want  of  them,  and  for  order,  not  for  his  oroni- 
potency.  And  here,  if  the  objectors  return  and 
say,  who  told  you  that  there  are  spirits  ?  Is  not 
yours  a  precarious  hypothesis  ?  may  not  we  have 
leave  to  recriminate  in  this  place  ?  pray  who  told 
Aristotle  that  there  were  intelligences  that 
moved  the  celestial  spheres?  Is  not  this  hy- 
pothesis as  precarious  as  any  man  may  pretend 
that  of  spirits  to  be  ?  and  we  believe  there  are  few 
philosophers  at  present  who  agree  with  Aristotle 
m  that  opinion ;  and  we  dare  pronounce  this  to 
be  ours,  that  Aristotle  took  his  intelligences 
from  the  Hebrews,  who  went  according  to  the 
same  whimsical  Uiough  pretty  notion,  which 
first  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  the  nine  muses : 
but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  great  doubt 
among  learned  men,  whether  this  book  *De 
Muodo,'  be  Aristotle's  or  no. 

The  next  thing  the  objectors  bring  agamatthe 
existence  of  spirits,  Is,  that  it  is  nonsense  for  men 
to  say  that  there  are  such  beings  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  have  any  notion,  and 
they  Insist  upon  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  form  an  idea  of  a  spiritual  substance. 
As  to  this  part,  the  defendants  rejoin,  that  they 
think  our  fate  most  judicious  Mr  Locke,  in  his 
elaborate  and  finished  *  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing,* has  fairly  made  out,  that  men  have 
as  clear  a  notion  of  a  spiritual  substance  as  they 
have  of  any  oorporeal  substance,  matter,  or 
body ;  and  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  the  one  as  of  the  other; 
for  that  if  they  adroit  the  latter,  it  is  but  humour 
In  them  to  deny  the  former.  It  is  in  book  the 
2d,  chap.  29,  where  he  reasons  thus :  "  If  a  man 
wfll  examine  himself,  concerning  his  notion  of 
pure  substance  in  general,  be  will  find  ho  has  no 
other  idea  of  It,  but  only  a  supposition  of  be 
knows  not  what  support  of  such  quality  which 
are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us, 
which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
Thus  If  we  talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort 
of  corporeal  substance,  as  horse,  stone,  &c., 
though  the  Idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be 
but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas,  or  sensible  qualities,  which  we  use 
to  find  united  iu  the  thing  called  horse  or  stone ; 
yet  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  should 
subsist  alone,  not  one  in  another,  we  suppose 
them  to  exist  in  and  be  supported  by  some  com- 
mon subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the 
name  of  substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have 


no  clear  or  distinct  idea  of  that  thing  we  sup- 
pose  a  support     The  same  happens  concerning 
the  operations  of  our  mind,  viz :  thinking,  rea- 
soning, and  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  concluding 
not  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  not  appre- 
hending how  they  can  belong  to  body,  we  are 
apt  to  think  these  the  actions  of  some  substance 
which  we  call  spirit.     Whereby  it  is  evident, 
that  having  no  other  notion  of  matter,  but  some- 
thing wherein  those   many   sensible  qualities, 
which  affect  our  senses,  do  subsist,  by  supposing 
a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubt- 
ing, and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.,  do  subsist,  we 
have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  substance 
of  spirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  is  the  sub- 
stratum to  those  simple  Ideas,  which  we  have 
from  without,  and  the  other  supposed,  with  a 
like  ignorance  of  what  it  is,  to  be  the  substra- 
tum of  the  operations  which  we  experiment  in 
ourselves  within).     It  Is  plain  then,  that  the  idea 
of  corporeal  substance  in  matter.  Is  as  remote 
from  our  conceptions  and  apprehensions  as  that 
of  spiritual  substance ;  and  therefore  from  our 
not  having  any  notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit 
we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non-existence,  than 
we  can  for  the  same  reason  deny  the  existence 
of  body ;  it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is 
no  bodv,  because  we  cannot  know  its  essence,  as 
it  is  called,  or  have  the  idea  of  the  substance  of 
matter,  as  to  say,  there  Is  no  spirit,  because  we 
know  not  its  essence^  or  have  no  idea  of  a  spi- 
ritual substance.  **   Mr  Locke,  also  comparing  our 
idea  of  spirit  with  our  idea  of  body,  thinks  there 
may  seem  rather  less  obscurity  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.     Our  idea  of  body,  he  takes  to 
bo  an  extended  solid  substance,  capable  of  com- 
municating motion  by  impulse ;  and  our  idea  of 
soul  Is  a  substance  that  thinks,  and  bos  a  power 
of  exciting  motion  in  body  by  will  or  thought. 
Now,  some  perhaps  will  say,  they  comprehend 
a  thinking  thing",  which  perhaps  is  true ;  but,  he 
says,  if  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing ;  and  if  they  say 
tbcy  know  not  what  it  is  thinks  in  them,  they 
mean  they  know  not  what  the  substance  is  of 
that  thinking  thing ;  no  more,  sajt  he,  do  they 
know  what  the  substance  is  of  that  solid  thine ; 
and  if  they  say,  they  know  not  how  they  think, 
he  says,  neither  do  they  know  how  they  are  ex- 
tended, how  the  solid  parts  are  united,  or  where 
to  make  extension,  &c. 

The  learned  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  who  generally 
knows  how  far  human  reason  can  bear,  argues 
consonantly  to  what  is  before  delivered  by  Mr 
Lock,  in  his  *  Coronis*  added  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  philosophical  works,  in  the 
third  edition  of  them,  where  he  writes  as  fol- 
loweth : 

**  When  we  contemplate  the  corporeal  nature, 
we  can  see  nothing  In  it  but  extension,  divisibi- 
lity, solidity,  mobility,  and  various  determinations 
of  quantity,  or  figures ;  which  being  so,  It  were 
a  rash  thing,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  right 
reasoning,  to  affirm  other  things  of  bodies ;  and 
consequently  from  mere  body,  nothing  can  be 
deduced  by  us,  which  is  not  joined  in  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  said  properties.  Therefore 
those,  who  have  thought  the  properties  of  per- 
ceiving by  sense,  of  understanding,  willing,  ima- 
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E'mng,  remembering,  and  others  the  like,  which 
ivt  no  aftnity  with  corporeal  things,  to  have 
risen  trom  the  body,  have  greatly  transgressed 
In  the  method  of  right  reasoning  and  philoso- 
phising, whicb  hath  been  done  by  Epicurus,  and 
those,  who  have  thought  as  he  did,  having 
affinned  our  minds  to  be  composed  of  corporeal 
■tonss :  but  whence  shall  we  say  thev  have  had 
their  rise?  truly,  they  do  not  owe  their  rise  to 
matter,  which  if  wholly  destitute  of  sense  and 
thought,  nor  are  they  spontaneously  fining  up 
from  nothing,  it  being  an  ontologiail  maiim  of 
most  evident  truth,  that  nothing  springs  from 
nothinr.** 

Havfog  thui  given  the  reader  the  flrtt  objec- 
tions made  agamst  the  existence  of  spirits,  and 
the  refutations  thereof;  I  must  now  frankly  own 
on  which  side  my  opinion  leans,  and  for  my  part. 
It  seems  manifest  to  me  that  there  are  two 
beings,  we  eonceive  very  plainly  and  distinctly, 
rii.  body  and  spirit,  and  that  it  would  he  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  one,  as 
of  the  other :  and  realty,  if  the  refuters  have  got 
the  better  in  their  way  of  reasoning,  they  have 
still  a  much  greater  SAvantage  OTer  the  o^ec- 
tort,  when  they  come  to  back  these  reasons  with 
^^esh  arguments  drawn  lh>m  experience.  Of 
this,  there  having  been  many  unaoubted  narra* 
tives  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  spirits,  1  shall  refer  the  reader 
back  again  to  them,  and  only  sut^oin  here  one 
or  two  instances,  which  may.  If  required,  be 
proved  upon  oath,  of  spirits  seen  by  two  persons 
of  our  Duncan  Campoeirs  own  acquaintance. 
In  the  year  1711,  one  Mrs  Stephens  and  her 
daughter,  were  together  with  Mr  Campbell,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Ramell's,  a  very  great  and  noted 
weaver  at  Haggerstone,  where  the  rainy  weather 
detained  them  till  late  at  night.  Just  after  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  they  aD  of  them  went  to 
the  door  to  see  if  the  rain  had  ceased,  being  ex- 
tremely  desirous  to  get  home.  As  soon  as  ever 
they  had  opened  the  door  and  were  all  got  to- 
gether, there  appeared  before  them  a  thing  all 
in  white;  the  face  seemed  of  a  dismal  palHd  hue, 
but  the  eyes  thereof  fiery  and  flaming  like  bea- 
eons»  and  of  a  saucer  sixe.  It  made  ita  approaches 
to  them,  till  It  came  un  within  the  space  of  about 
three  yards  of  them,  there  It  ixed  and  stood  like 
a  figure  agaie,  for  some  minutes }  and  they  all 
stood  likewise  stiflf  like  the  figure,  fVosen  with 
f^ar,  motionless,  and  speechless :  when  all  of  a 
mdden  it  vanished  fk-om  their  eyes;  and  that 
apparition  to  the  alght  waa  succeeded  by  a  noise, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  noise,  like  that  which 
tl  oeoaaioned  by  the  fighting  of  twenty  mastiff 
doaa. 

Not  long  after,  Mrs  Anne  Stephens,  who  lived 
In  Spltalfields,  a  woman  well  known  by  her  great 
deaUnge  with  mercers  upon  Ludgate  hill,  sitting 
fai  her  house  alone,  and  musing  upon  business, 
happened  by  accident  to  look  behind  her,  and 
saw  a  dead  eorpse,  to  her  thinkfaig.  He  extended 
upon  the  Boor  Just  as  a  dead  corpse  should  be, 
excepting  that  the  fbot  of  one  1^  was  fixed  on 
the  groimd  aa  It  la  m  a  bed,  when  one  lies  with 
one  knee  op ;  she  looked  at  It  a  loiy  while,  and 
bv  degrees  at  laat  atole  her  eyes  from  so  an- 
pleasing  and  unexpected  an  object  However, 
a  atrange  kind  ef  a  curiosity  overcame  her  fears. 


and  she  ventured  a  second  Ome  to  tuA  hefl^ 
that  way,  and  saw  It,  as  befbre,  fixed  for  s  cos- 
siderable  time  longer,  but  dorst  not  sttr  fron  htr 
seat ;  she  again  vrithdrew  her  eyes  fhmi  the 
horrible  and  melancholy  spectacle,  and  resooied 
the  courage,  after  a  Uttfe  refleetioii,  of  viewing  it 
again,  and  resolving  to  asceriahi  heridf  tf  Um 
vision  was  real,  by  getting  up  from  her  leat  sad 
going  to  it,  but  upon  this  third  fef rospettiOB  ibe 
round  it  vanished.  This  relaUon  she  writ  down 
to  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  afid  has  told  it  belbre 
Mrs  Ramell,  her  own.sistct,  and  many  elbermj 
creditable  persons.  Now  itB  to  theie  argUMSti 
from  experience,  I  shall  also  deliver  my  opinioQ: 
I  dispute  not  but  that  learned  men,  who  tate 
obstinate  prepossessions,  may  pred^Ke  pbsdUe 
arguments,  why  all  things  ihovid  be  tbongbt  to 
be  done  tnr  imnostnre  whWh  seem  Uttulgt  to 
them,  and  interRre  with  thelf  bcttef s  sad  tnty 
thus  frur  their  humour  may  be  Indulged,  that  If 
only  one  person  relates  a  very  strange  and  aar- 
prislng  story,  a  man  tnay  be  more  apt  to  think 
ft  is  possible  fbr  that  person  to  Oe,  tnsa  that » 
strange  a  relation  should  be  tfue ;  bet  If  A  coo* 
ilderable  number  of  persons  of  several  eoiartbM» 
several  religions,  several  prolesalons,  sevosl  8ge\ 
and  thoae  persons  looked  upon  to  be  of  u  great 
sagacity  as  any  the  country  aflbrd,  agree  io  nil* 
tloos  of  the  iame  kind,  though  very  itranfv,  lod 
are  ready  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  ttpoo  oaih 
After  having  wdl  eonsidtf^d  drcumstSBces.  I 
think  it  a  violation  of  the  law  of  natnre  to  re^ 
all  these  relations  as  Ikbatons,  merely  apoa  a 
self- presuming  conoeitt  unlees  a  msn  can  fairly 
<how  the  things  to  be  impoaslble,  or  csa  demoo- 
strate  wherein  thoae  persons  irere  Inpowd  oo; 
for  from  hence  I  form  the  fbllowiog  coDclQare 
argument :  What  Is  poaalhle  aceord£g  to  ream 
gtvws  probable  accorfttng  to  belief,  when  Uk 
possibility  Is  attested  to  have  reduced  itaelf  into 
action  by  persons  of  known  eredit  snd  tetrgritT. 
No#,  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  existeoce  of 

Sirits,  but  the  actual  existence  thereof  il  prored 
ove  by  logical  demonstration ;  therefore  ut 
We  to  believe  both  by  the  coarse  ef  hfictl 
reason,  and  moral  faith,  that  thole  eslstcocei 
have  appeafed  to  men  of  credit,  who  hare 
atteitea  the  reality  thereof  upon  oath. 

8EC0ND    OMKCTION    AGAINST     THt    UIITtKCK 

or    WITCHXS. 

*hiese  objections  so  on  to  sat  that,  prondei 
they  should  allow  there  n  an  enstcnoe  of  ipiri^ 
yet  that  wouM  be  still  no  argument  how  oiogi; 
should  subsist,  becauae   they  deny  that  it  is 
possible  fbr  a  man  in  his  body  to  have  a  eon- 
merce,  much  less  make  a  contract  with  spinti;  > 
but  here  again  the  refuters  allege  they  hare  hm  i 
experience  and  reason  on  their  sides.    As  s  jont 
argument  of  reason  and  experience,  they  tell  J«J 
Uiat  the  numeroua  witches  which  hsvt  \a  «U 
countries  been  arraigned  and  coodenined  vm 
this  occasion,  are  evident  testhnoafei  ef  ^ 
commerce,  and  contract  being  held  snd  made 
with  spirits.    They  pretend  to  say  that  "tfe 
objectors  call  not  their,  the  refiiten,  JMp^ 
so  much  b  question,  who  cotttend  that  thereft 
a  magic  art,  as  they  call  fai  questfcm  the  ijf§^ 
df  all  the  wlaeat  legislative  powers  fe  Oam^ 
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doni,  who  fasve  universally  agreed  in  enacting 
penal  laws  against  sueh  eapital  efftodert. 

But  bere  the  objectors  return  and  say  that  it 
being  impossible  for  us  to  show  the  manner  how 
such  a  contract  should  be  made,  we  can  never, 
but  without  reason,  beUeve  a  thing  to  be  of  which 
we  can  form  no  perfect  idea.  Thn  refuters,  on 
the  other  hand,  reply  with  the  learned  Father  le 
Brune;  its  manifest,  that  we  can  see  but  two 
sorts  ofbelngB,  spirits  and  bodies;  and  that  since 
we  ean  reason  but  aeoording  to  our  own  ideas, 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  spMts  what  cannot  be 
produ<^  by  bodies.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the 
*  Republic  of  LearoiBgi*  in  the  month  of  August, 
anno  1686,  has  given  us  a  rough  draffc  for  writing 
a  good  tract  of  witchcraft,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  a  desideratum.  M^ere  Among  other  things 
he  writes  thus :  *'  Since  this  age  is  the  true  time 
of  systems,  one  should  be  contrived  concerning 
the  commerce  that  may  be  betwixt  demons  and 
men.*' 

On  this  passage,  Father  le  Brune  writes  thus : 
**  Doubtless  here  the  Author  complies  with  the 
language  of  a  great  many  persons,  who,  fbr  want 
of  attention  and  light,  would  have  us  put  all 
religion  in  systems.  Whatever  regard  I  ought 
to  have  for  many  of  those  persons,  I  must  not  be 
afraid  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  to  be  made 
of  those  truths,  which  we  ought  to  learn  dis- 
tinctly  by  feitb,  because  we  must  advance 
nothing  liere  but  what  we  receive  fh>m  the 
oracle.  We  must  make  a  system  to  explain  the 
eflfects  of  the  loadstone,  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  sea,  the  motion  of  the  planets ;  for  that 
the  cause  of  these  eflftMsts  is  not  evidently  signi- 
fled  to  \x%  and  many  may  be  conceived  by  us ; 
and  to  determine  us,  we  have  need  of  a  great 
number  of  observations,  which,  by  an  exact 
induction,  may  lead  us  to  a  cause  that  may 
satisfy  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  not  the  same  in 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  come  not  at  them  by 
groping  t  it  were  to  be  wished  men  spoke  not  of 
them,  but  after  a  decisive  and  infallible  authority. 
It  is  thus  we  should  speak  of  the  power  of  demons, 
and  of  the  commerce  they  have  with  men ;  it  is  of 
faith  that  they  have  power,  and  that  they  attack 
men,  and  trv  to  seduce  them  divers  ways.  It  is 
true  indeecC  they  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
have  it  over  the  just,  though  they  have  it  not 
ordinarily  but  over  those  that  want  faith,  or 
fear  not  to  partake  of  their  works ;  and  that  to 
the  last  particularly,  the  disordered  intelligences 
try  to  make  exactly  succeed  what  they  wish  t 
inspiring  them  to  have  recourse  to  certain  prac- 
tices by  which  those  seducing  spirits  enter  into 
commerce  with  men.'*  Thus  fiir  Father  le 
Brune.  But  still  these  objoctofs  demand  to 
know  by  what  means  this  commerce  may  be  held 
between  demons  and  men,  and  urge  us  to  de- 
scribe the  manner;  or  pretend  that  they  have 
still  reason  to  refhse  coming  into  the  belief  of  a 
thing  which  We  would  Impose  upon  them,  though 
wholly  ignorant  of  it  ourselves.  Tn  that,  the 
refuters  answer  thus— ThAt  both  Christian  di- 
vines, and  physicians  agree^  (as  to  the  manner 
how,  which  they  are  so  curious  in  inquiring 
after),  that  demons  stir  up  raptures  and  extasies 
in  men,  binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  senses, 
and  that  either  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the 
brain,  so  that  the  spirits  cannot  pass  forth,  (as 


it  is  done  naturally  by  sleep),  or  by  rvealllng  the 
sensitive  spirits  fh>m  the  outwatd  sehs^s  to  lAe 
inward  organs,  which  he  ther6  retains.  So  the 
devil  renders  women  witches  extatical  and 
magicians,  who,  while  they  lie  feat  asleep  in  one 
place,  think  they  have  been  in  divers  places  and 
done  many  things.  This  the  learned  ebjectof-s 
say  proceeds  from  no  demon^  but  from  the  disease 
called  an  epilepsy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  learned  remters  insist  upon  It  that  these 
extades  are  not  epileptic  seiiures.  TbiSi  say 
thev,  appears  from  Bodhi,  in  his  'Theatre  (>f 
Universal  Nature,'  where  he  sayl,  *<  That  those 
that  are  Wrapt  by  the  devil  feel  neither  stripes 
nor  cuttings,  nor  no  wtesting  of  their  Umbs,  nor 
burning  tortures,  nor  the  application  of  a  red-hot 
iron ;  nay,  not  is  the  beat  of  the  pulse,  ndf  (he 
motion  of  the  heart  perceived  In  them ;  but  after- 
wards, returning  to  themselves,  they  feel  most 
bitter  pains  of  the  wounds  received,  and  tell  or 
things  done  at  600  miles  distance,  and  affirm 
themselves  to  have  seen  them  done.**  The  ing^. 
nious  Dt  Ader  makes  an  adthirable  physical  &- 
tinction  between  this  kind  of  ectasy  and  a  syn- 
cope or  stupor  caused  by  narcotic  medicines. 
Senhertus,  in  his  *  Instltotio  M^ica,*  writer  of 
the  demoniacal  sopor  of  witches,  who  think  they 
are  carried  through  the  air,  dance,  feost,  and 
have  copulation  with  the  devil,  and  do  oth^r 
things  in  their  sleep,  and  afterwards  believe  the 
same  things  waking.  Now  he  says,  *'  Whether 
they  are  really  so  carried  in  the  air,  &c.  or  being 
in  a  profound  sleep,  or  only  dream  they  are  so 
carried,  and  persist  in  that  opinion  aftet  they  are 
awake.  These  fects  or  dreams  cannot  be  natu- 
ral; for  it  cannot  be  that  there  should  be  so 
fl^reat  an  agreement  in  dreams,  of  persons  differ- 
ing in  place,  temperament,  age,  sex,  and  studft^s, 
that  hi  one  night,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they 
should,  in  concert,  dream  of  one  aiid  the  same 
such  meeting,  and  should  agree  as  to  the  place, 
number,  and  quality  of  the  persons  and  the  like 
circumstances;  but  such  dreams  are  suggested 
from  a  preternatural  cause ;  viz.  from  the  devil 
to  his  confederate,  by  the  divine  permission  of 
an  Almighty  powet",  where  punishtnents  are  to 
be  permitted  to  be  inflicted  upon  reprobate  Sin- 
ners. *• 

Whence  also,  to  those  witches  sincerely  con- 
verted, and  refusing  to  be  any  more  present  at 
those  diabolical  meetings,  those  dreams  no  longer 
happen,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  proceeded, 
not  before,  firom  A  naturAl  cause. 

Here  begins  the  great  point  of  the  dispute  As 
to  that  branch  of  magic  which  we  call  natural 
magic  The  objectors  may  tell  us  that  they  will 
freely  own  that  there  may  be  an  existence  of 
spirits,  that  there  ihay  be  an  existence  of  witches, 
tnat  by  a  divine  power  men  may  be  influenced 
so  fiir  OS  to  have  a  communication  with  good 
spirits,  and  that  from  thence  they  may  become 
spiritUid,  divine  m^icians.  They  Win  likewise, 
perhaps,  as  firely  grant  that,  by  the  Intervehtion 
of  a  demon,  things  preternatural  may  be  brought 
about  bv  persons  who  have  studied  thie  demohiacttl 
magic,  but  then  what  they  principally  insist  up6n 
is,  that  it  must  be  contradictory  to  AH  human 
rcaAon  to  imagine  that  there  can  tte  such  a  thing 
as  natural  magicians,  and  thus  fair  thdy  may  form 
their  argument.     They  say  that  th6  persons  who 
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contend  for  tho  nagtc  art  own  that  all  that  is  > 
brought  about  by  magic  U  by  the  aasittance  and 
help  of  a  spirit,  and  that  conaequently  what  it 
effected  by  it  muft  be  preternatural  Now  they 
say  it  is  a  thing  inconsistent  by  a  natural  power 
to  bring  about  a  preternatural  effect ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  natural  magic, 
which  has  within  itself  the  elQoacy  of  destroying 
those  acts  done  by  magicians  in  the  diabolical. 

To  this  the  refiiters  take  lea^e  to  reply,  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  argument  is  bnilt 
is  wrongly  grounded ;  thev  have  admitted  that, 
in  diaboUcat  magic  art,  there  may  be  a  com- 
merce  held  between  men  and  spirits,  bv  which 
several  preternatural  effects  may  be   brought 
about ;  and  the  reason  they  assign  for  it  there  is, 
because  there  is  a  preternatural  agent  concerned 
therein,  the  devil ;  but  then,  say  they.  In  natural 
magic  you  can  pretend  to  no  such  agent,  and 
therefore  to  no  such  preternatural  effect.    This 
argument  contains  within  it  two  fallacies ;  first, 
as  to  the  commerce  held  between  a  man  and  a 
demon  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in  getting 
the  acooaintance  s  the  will  of  the  man  is  entirely 
natural,  either  naturally  good  or  naturally  cor- 
rupted.    The  black  spirit  that  converseth  with 
him,  it  is  acknowledged  is  not  so,  but  it  is  from 
the  will  of  the  man,  not  from  the  power  vested 
in  the  devil  that  the  acquaintance  first  grows, 
therefiyre   the   acquaintance    itself  is   natural, 
though  it  arises  from  the  last  corruption  and  de- 
pravations of  nature,  but  beinff  made  with  a  pre- 
ternatural eiistence,  though  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
quaintance be  corruptedly  natural,  yet  the  Inter- 
mediate cause  or  means  after  that  acquaintance 
is  not  so,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  tnat  inter- 
mediate cause  may  be  wonderful,  and  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  ordinary  cource  of  nature.     Now,  since 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  there  are  natural 
spirits  of  the  elements  as  well' as  divine  and  in- 
fernal, what  we  have  to  prove  Is  only  this,  that 
man,  by  natural  magic,  may  have  a  commerce 
with  natural  spirits  of  their  elements,  as  witches 
may  have  with  the  spirits  or  demons.     Now,  as 
we  said  before,  the  commerce  itself  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  person,  and  Is  therefore  natural, 
and  consequently  may  as  well  subsist  between 
the  one  as  the  other ;  for  the  devfl  cannot  force 
a  man  to  hold  a  commerce  with  him  whether  he 
will  or  no.     The  second  fallacy  is  calling  the 
effect  preternatural,  no  otherwise  than  as  it  con- 
notates the  agent  that  brought  it  about,  which  is 
a  spiritual  agent ;  for  the  effect  is  (in  itself  con- 
sidered) natural,  and  brought  about  by  second 
causes  that  are  natural,  by  the  devU*s  pene- 
tration, who  is  subtle  enough  to  make  use  of 
them  for  such  and  such  enda.     Now  men,  by 
natural  spirits,  which  are  of  a  faculty  thoroughly 
subtle,  mav  as  well,  with  natural  second  causes, 
compass  the  remedy  of  an  evil  spirit  as  the  devil 
is  able  to  infect  men  with  it    From  these  specu- 
lations a  farther  plain  couMquence  may  be  de- 
duced, bow  a  man  may,  by  the  pure  force  of 
natural  magic,  cure  a  person  that  is  infested  with 
evils  by  a  demon :  for  how  is  It  that  a  demon  in- 
fests any  body  with  his  evil  motions  ?     It  Is  true 
he  Is  a  preternatural  agent,  but  the  evil  effect  he 
does  is  brought  about  by  natural  causes.     For 
how  does  a  demon  stir  up  raptures  or  eztasics  in 
men  ?  Why  he  does  it  (as  we  are  told  above)  by 


binding  or  loosing  the  exterior  sensts,  by  itop. 
ping  the  pores  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  sprits 
cannot  pass  forth ;  and  this  the  art  of  pbyiic 
can  compass  by  its  drugs,  and  sleep  cuses  the 
same  thing  very  naturally  of  itadf ;  Iberefore  u 
the  evil  itself  is  natural,  the  remedy  that  is  oate. 
ral  will  certainly  overcome  it ;  but  then,  laj 
you,  why  cannot  those  persons  be  cured  by  |ihr. 
sidans?  I  answer,  not  because  their  remedies 
are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  core  the  etils 
themselves,  but  because  generally  pbysidsiu  do 
not  administer  their  drugs  as  Christiaas  but  v 
phvsicians ;  and  when  they  prescribe  them  to  the 
sick  they  generally  prescribe  to  them  ooly  piirrly 
considered  as  patients,  not  as  Christism,  asil 
therein  they  come  to  fail ;  because  the  sgeot,  the 
devil,  is  a  subtle  spirit  that  brings  the  eiil,  aod 
alters  its  situation  before  the  remedy,  vhich 
would  master  it  otherwise,  can  take  aoy  e&d; 
which  agent,  thtf  devil,  is  employed  by  the  honi- 
ble  and  impious  fkith  of  the  antiphyslcisii,  ri 
the  black  magician ;  but  if  the  pbysiciio  vodd 
act  the  Christian  at  the  same  time,  lo  iar  as  to 
have  a  faith  that  things  orduned  in  the  eouttt  of 
nature,  for  the  good  of  man,  would  have  its  efliKts 
in  spite  of  a  devil,  if  taken  with  a  good  fiuth  h 
the  patient;  that  all  good  things  ordsioed  to 
be  for  the  naturd  recovery  of  men,  if  tbej  took 
it  with  thankfulness  to  the  sender,  would  han 
due  effect ;  why  then  the  natural  spirits  d  the 
elements  would  resist  the  farther  agency  of  tb« 
demoniacal  spirit,  and  then  nothing  but  the  natn* 
ral  evil  (caused  at  first  by  the  demon)  rentaioio; 
in  the  person  without  the  farther  superintcndrKy 
of  the  demon,  might  demonstratively  be  tilieo 
away  by  the  mere  natural  remedy  or  oedjdoe; 
and  thus  good  and  pious  physicians,  oaliDg  Ka 
of  such  proper  remedies  as  their  skill  tearbes 
them,  and  having  an  honest  faith  that  the  goodi 
of  nature  intended  lor  the  use  and  benefit  of  nuo. 
if  received  by  the  patient  with  the  sanw  good 
faith,  is  above  the  power  of  the  devil  to  frtulntr, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  natural  nagieiui- 
These  arguments  of  mine  I  shall  now  take  leate 
to  back  by  experience. 

Besides,  what  we  have  uiiged  from  reason,  coo- 
ceming  the  power  of  natural  magic,  we  shaB  obIt 
subjoin,  that  divines  themselves  hold  that  natarii 
magic,  and  also  natural  divinations  and  propbe- 
dea,  are  proved  by  quotations  from  that  vcDen- 
ble  writ  which  is  their  guide ;  and  briogs  proof) 
firom  the  same  also,  that  by  natural  magic  deioocs 
are  also  cast  forth,  but  not  all  kinds  of  deoon'. 
and  so  many  works  of  efficacy  are  wrought  t} 
natural  magic     They  tell  yon  such  vas  tb« 
P}  thonissa  that  raised  the  apparition  (o  Saul 
which  appeared  in  a  body  of  wind  and  air.  Thus 
if  a  person,  by  natural  magic,  should  cast  wt 
demons,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  also  fros 
divine  magic;  and  if  demons  are  cast  outb? 
natural  magic  by  one  thai  is  in  the  fear  of  God 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  trne  BagidaQ  « 
God,  hot  if  it  exorbiUtes  to  demooiscsl,  tbea '< 
is  condemned ;  and  when  natural  lat^  keep 
within  Its  bounds,  the  divmes  tell  us  it  i>  i^^ 
condemned  in  the  venerable  book,  vbick  is  ^ 
Christian's  sure  guide  s   but,  inssoioch  as  ttc 
lawfulness  even  of  natural  magic  bos  been  cn^ 
in  question  by  others,  I  shall,  in  as  ^PV^f 
joined  to  this  treatise,  exambe  that  aattcr  Dom 
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according  to  the  reasons  of  our  English  laws,  and 
according  to  the  hest  stated  rules  of  casuistry 
that  I  am  master  of;  still  submitting  say  judg- 
ment to  the  superior  judgment  of  those  who  are 
professed  divines  and  lawyers ;  and  Jf  my  opi- 
nions prove  erroneous  I  am  willing  to  retract 
them ;  and  therefore,  in  this  place,  there  remains 
nothing  farther  for  me  to  do,  but  only,  as  I  have 
shown  on  the  one  hand,  how  natural  magic  and 
its  powerful  operations  are  proved  by  reason ;  to 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  fkr  reason  in  these 
cases  is  likewise  backed  and  supported  by  well- 
evidenced  practice  and  notorious  experience; 
and  to  do  this,  after  having  mentioned  one  me- 
morable instance,  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  concerning  the  perform- 
ances of  Mr  Greatrix,  to  which  a  Lord  Orrery 
was  a  witness  in  Ireland ;  I  shall,  to  avoid  pro- 
lixity, bring  the  other  testimonials  of  practice, 
from  the  success  which  our  Duncan  Uampbell 
himself  has  had  in  this  way  on  other  occasions. 

In  the  year  1713,  ]i?ed  in  Fenchurch  street, 
one  Mr  Coates,  a  tobacco  merchant,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  sorely  torbented  in  his  body, 
and  had  had  recourse  for  a  cure  to  all  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  age,  even  up  to  the 
great  Dr  RatclifT  himself;  but  all  this  mighty 
application  for  relief  was  still  in  vain.  Each  doc- 
tor owned  him  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  physic, 
and  left  him  as  much  a  wonder  as  they  found 
him.  Neither  could  the  professors  of  surgery 
guess  at  his  ailment,  or  resolve  the  riddle  of  his 
dbtemper ;  ond  after  having  spent  from  first  to 
last  above  a  thousand  pound^  in  search  of  proper 
remedies,  they  found  tne  search  ineffectual.  The 
learned  all  agreed  that  it  could  proceed  from  no- 
thing else  but  witchcraft ;  they  had  now  indeed 
guessed  the  source  of  his  illness,  but  it  was  an 
illness  of  such  a  kind  that,  when  they  had  found 
it  out,  they  thought  themselves  not  the  proper 
persons  to  prescribe  to  him  any  remedies.  That 
task  was  reserved,  it  seems,  for  our  Duncan 
Campbell,  who,  upon  somebody's  information  or 
other,  was  sent  for  to  the  bewitched  patient,  Mr 
Coates,  who  found  him  the  wonder  that  the 
others  had  left  him,  but  did  wonders  in  under- 
taking and  compassing  his  cure.  I  remember 
one  of  the  ingredients  made  use  of  was  boiling  his 
own  water,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was  used ; 
and,  upon  turning  over  the  books  of  some  great 
physidans  since,  I  have  found  that  they  them- 
selves have  formerly  delivered  that  as  one  part  of 
the  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  patients  in  like 
cases.  But  as  there  are  other  things  which  Mr 
Campbell  performs  that  seem  to  require  a  mix* 
ture  of  the  second-sight,  and  of  this  natural  ma- 
gic before  they  can  be  brought  about.  I  will  en- 
tertain the  reader  with  one  or  two  passages  of 
that  sort  likewise,  and  so  conclude  the  history  of 
this  so  singular  a  man*8  life  and  adventures. 

In  the  year  1710  a  gentlewoman  lost  about  six 
pounds*  worth  of  Flanders  lace,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  present  made  to  her  husband,  she  ^as 
concerned  as  much  as  if  It  had  been  of  twenty 
times  the  value ;  and  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
coming  to  visit  her,  to  whom  she  unfolded,  among 
other  things  in  discourse,  this  little  disaster; 
the  lady,  smiling,  replied  with  this  question, 
**  Did  you  never  bear,  madam,  of  Mr  Duncan 
Campbell  ?     It  is  but  making  your  application 


to  him,  things  that  aro  lost  are  immediately 
found :  the  power  of  his  knowledge  exceeds  even 
the  power  of  laws :  they  but  restrain  and  frighten, 
and  punish  robbers,  but  he  makes  thieves  el- 
piate  their  guilt,  by  the  more  virtuous  way  of 
turning  restorers  of  the  goods  they  have  stolen.* 
*'  Madam,**  rejoined  the  losing  gentlewoman,  **you 
smile  when  you  tell  me  this,  but  really,  as  much 
a  trifle  as  it  is,  since  'twas  a  present  to  my  hus- 
band, I  can't  help  being  sensibly  concerned  at  it ; 
a  moment's  disappointment  to  him  in  the  least 
thing  in  nature  creates  in  me  a  greater  un- 
easiness than  the  greatest  disappointment  to  my 
single  self  could  do  in  things  of  moment  and  im- 
portance." '*  What  makes  me  smile,"  said  the 
lady,  "  when  I  speak  of  it  or  think  of  it,  is  the 
oddness  and  peculiarity  of  this  man's  tsJent  in 
helping  one  to  such  things,  but  without  the 
least  jest,  I  assure  you  that  I  know  by  expe- 
rience these  things  come  within  the  compass  of 
his  knowledge ;  and  I  must  seriouslv  tell  you, 
for  your  farther  satisfaction,  that  he  has  helped 
me  and  several  of  my  friends  to  the  finding  again 
things  lost,  which  were  of  great  value."  "And  is 
this,  without  laughing,  true?"  said  the  losing 
fair,  very  -gravely  and  demurely,  like  a  person 
half  believing,  and  desirous  to  be  fully  confirmed 
in  such  a  belief  The  lady  she  advised  with 
did  then  ascertain  her  of  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
alleging  that  for  a  single  half-guinea  he  would 
Inform  her  of  her  things,  and  describe  the  person 
that  conveyed  them  away.  No  sooner  was  this 
gentlewoman  convinced,  but  she  was  eager  for 
the  trial,  solicited  her  friend  to  conduct  her  to 
Mr  Campbell ;  and  upon  the  first  word  of  con- 
sent, she  was  hooded  and  scarfed  immediately, 
and  they  coached  It  away  in  a  trice  to  Mr 
Campbell's  house,  whom  they  luckily  found 
within. 

The  ladies  had  not  been  long  seated  before  he 
wrote  down  the  name  of  tliis  new  client  of  his, 
exactly  as  it  was,  viz.  Mrs  Saxon.  Then  she 
was  in  good  hopes,  and  with  much  confidence, 
propounded  to  him  the  question  about  the  lace. 
He  paused  but  a  very  little  while  upon  the 
matter  before  he  described  the  person  that  took 
it,  and  satisfied  her  that  in  two  or  three  days  she 
would  be  mistress  of  her  lace  again,  and  find  it 
in  some  book  or  corner  of  her  room.  She  pre- 
sented him  a  half-guinea,  and  was  verv  con- 
tentedly going  away;  but  Mr  Campbell  very 
kindly  stopped  her,  and  signified  to  her  that  If 
she  had  no  more  to  offer  to  him,  he  bad  some- 
thing of  more  importaiice  to  reveal  to  her.  She 
sat  full  of  expectation  while  he  wrote  this  new 
matter ;  and  the  paper  he  delivered  to  her  con- 
tained the  following  account :  "  As  for  the  loss  of 
a  little  bit  of  lace,  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  you  have 
lost  a  great  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  which 
your  aunt  (naming  her  name)  left  you,  but  you 
are  bubbled  out  of  that  large  sum.  For  while 
you  was  artfully  required  down  stairs,  about 
some  pretended  business  or  other,  one  Mr  H — t- 
t~n  conveyed  your  aunt's  will  out  of  the  desk, 
and  several  other  things  of  value :"  and  writing 
down  the  names  of  all  the  persons  concerned, 
which  put  Mrs  Saxon  in  a  great  consternation, 
he  concluded  this  paper,  with  bidding  her  go 
home  with  a  contented  mind,  she  should  find  her 
lace  in  a  few  days,  and  as  she  found  thiit  prcdic- 
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tton  prove  true,  she  should  afterwards  come 
and  consult  about  the  rest. 

When  she  came  home,  it  seems,  big  at  first 
with  the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  been  told,  she 
rifled  and  ransacked  every  comer,  but  no  laoe 
was  to  be  met  with.  All  the  next  day  she  hunted 
in  the  like  manner,  but  frightened  the  whole 
time,  as  if  she  thought  the  devil  was  the  only 
person  could  bring  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
the  third  day  her  curiosity  abated,  she  gave  over 
the  hopes  of  it,  and  took  the  prediction  as  a  vain 
delusion,  and  that  what  she  gave  for  it  was  on 
more  money  thrown  away  afUr  what  had  been 
lost  before.  That  very  day,  as  it  conmumly 
happens  in  such  cases,  when  she  least  dreamt  of 
it,  she  lighted  on  it  by  accident  and  surprise. 
She  ran  with  it  in  her  band  immediately  to  her 
husband,  and  now  she  had  recovered  it  again,  told 
him  of  the  loss  of  it,  and  the  whole  story  of  her 
having  been  at  Mr  Campbell**  about  it;  and 
then  amplifying  the  diMourse  about  what  he  had 
told  her  besides,  as  to  more  considerable  affairs, 
she  said  she  resolved  to  go  and  consult  him  a 
little  farther  about  them,  and  begged  her  hus> 
band  to  accompany  her.  He  would  fain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  that  opinion  and  intent,  but 
the  end  was  she  persuaded  him  into  it,  and  pre* 
vailed  upon  him  to  seem  at  least  very  serious 
about  the  matter,  and  go  with  her  to  the  oracle, 
assuring  him  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  the 
same  success. 

Weill  to  Mr  Campbeirs  they  accordingly 
came,  and  after  Mr  Saxon,  in  deference  to  his 
wife*s  desire,  bad  paid  our  predictor  a  handsome 
compliment  of  gold,  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  sa. 
luted  him  in  as  grateful  a  manner,  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  was  in  Kent  m  little  eountry 
house  with  some  lands  appertaining  to  it,  that  was 
his  in  right  of  his  wife  i  that  he  nad  the  house, 
as  it  were,  belbre  his  eyes»  that  though  he  had 
never  substantially  seen  it,  nor  been  near  the 
place  where  it  stood,  he  had  seen  it  figuratively, 
as  if  in  exact  painting  and  sculpture ;  that  par* 
ticularly  it  hsid  four  green  trees  before  the  door, 
from  whence  be  was  positive,  that  if  Mr  Saxon 
went  with  him  in  quest  of  it,  he  should  find  it 
out,  and  know  it  as  well  the  moment  he  came 
near  it,  as  if  he  bad  been  an  inhabitant  in  it  all 
his  hfe. 

Mr  Saxon,  though  somewhat  of  an  unbeliever, 
vet  must  naturally  wish  to  find  it  true,  you  may 
be  sure,  and  vet  partlv  doubting  the  event,  and 
partly  nleased  with  the  visionaiy  promise  of  a 
fortune  ne  never  expected,  laughed  very  heartily 
at  the  oddness  of  the  adventure,  and  said,  **  He 
would  consider  whether  it  would  not  savour 
too  much  of  Quixotism  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  journey  on  such  fh^lics,  and  on  such  a  chi- 
merical foundation  of  airv  hopes,  and  that  then 
he  would  call  again,  and  let  Mr  Campbell  know 
his  mind  upon  that  point. 

In  every  company  he  came  into,  it  served  for 
laughter  and  diversion ;  they  aU,  however, 
agreed  'twas  worth  his  while,  since  the  jouraey 
would  not  be  very  expensive,  to  go  it  by  way  of 
frolic  His  wife,  one  morning,  saying  that  she 
did  remember  some  talk  of  a  house,  and  such 
things  as  Mr  Campbell  had  described  put  hhn 
forward  upon  the  adventure;  and  upon  Mr 
Saxon's  proposing  it  to  his  brother  Barnard,  Mr 


Barnard  favoured  the  proposal  as  a  joke,  sad 
agreed  upon  the  conntiy  ramble.  They  came  on 
horseback  to  Mr  CampbeU'a,  with  a  thiid  ham, 
on  which  the  dumb  pmdictor  was  mounted,  sad 
so  on  they  jogged  into  Kent  towards  Sefcnoik, 
being  the  place  which  he  described.  The  6nt 
day  they  set  out  was  on  a  Saturday  noniiiK  Is 
June,  and  about  five  that  afternoon  they  snircd 
at  the  Black  BuU  at  Sevenoak  in  Kent  It 
being  a  delicate  evening,  they  took  an  sgrtesU« 
walk  up  a  fine  hill,  graoduly  adorned  witli 
woods,  to  an  old  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Donrt'i. 
Meeting,  by  the  way,  with  an  old  serraatof  tbt 
earl's,  one  Perkin,he  oflfered  BIr  Banaid,  sH 
it  seems,  was  his  M  acquaintance,  to  give  them 
all  a  sight  of  that  fine  ancient  seat. 

After  they  had  nleased  themselves  with  fkn- 
inff  the  antique  nobility  of  that  sUtdy  strsctun, 
tUs  Pe^in  went  back  with  them  to  their  ins, 
the  BuU  at  Sevenoak  They  that  covld  tak 
were  very  merry  in  chat;  and  the  dvab  godc 
man,  who  saw  them  laugh,  and  wesr  sll  the 
signs  of  alacrity  in  their  countenances,  wun^ 
solved  not  to  be  behind  with  their  teagecs,  nd 
bv  dfait  of  pen,  ink.  and  psqwr,  that  be  asde 
signs  should  be  brought  in,  was  resolved  (if  one 
might  be  said  to  crack  without  noise)  to  crack 
his  jest  as  well  as  the  best  of 'em;  fbritaiajbi 
truly  said  of  him,  that  be  seldom  comes  into  nj 
even  diverting  company  where  be  is  not  the  dm* 
diverting  man  there,  and  the  head,  though  ne 
cant  call  him  the  mouth,  of  th«  ehcerfiil  lodctj. 
After  having  eyed  this  Perkia  a  little,  end  boig 
grown,  by  his  art,  as  we  may  aappoae,  as  hsS&u 
with  the  man's  humour,  aa  ir  be  had  laan 
him  as  many  years  as  Mr  Barnard— "  Vnj,  Mr 
Barnard,"  quoth  he,  in  writing,  «•  how  esnci  it, 
you,  that  are  so  staunch  and  so  stiff  a  WUg, 
should  be  so  acquainted,  and  so  partieiilsrlyfii- 
miliar  with  such  an  okl  papist*  and  lo  viwst 
a  Jacobite  as  I  know  that  Mr  Perkiai,  whom 
I  never  saw  nor  had  any  notice  of  in  ny  life.  ^ 
be?"  "And  pray.**  replied  Mr  Barnard, ''wliat 
reason  have  you  beyond  «  pun,  to  take  hia  kf 
a  Jacobite  7  Must  he  be  so  oeeaose  his  naiM  ii 
Perkin  ?  I  do  assure  you  in  this,  yos  ibov 
yourself  but  little  of  a  coiyiirer ;  if  yon  csa  tcQ 
no  more  of  houses  than  you  do  of  men,  we  mtif 
give  over  our  search  after  the  house  jw  ^tki 
of  (here  the  reader  must  understand  thsf  di^ 
coursed  on  their  fingers,  and  wrote  by  tnrsi). 
Mr  Campbell  replied,  seriously,  **  Layiaga  wagtf 
is  no  argument  in  other  things,  I  own,  bat  is  tbii 
1  know  it  is,  because  I  am  sure,  after  we  liiT« 
laid  the  wager,  he  will  fairly  confess  it  sbmb; 
friends,  since  it  will  go  no  fiuther,  and  1."  ^ 
Mr  Campbell,  **  will  lay  what  wager  yoo  viD 
a-piece  with  you  all  round."  Hereopoo  Ut 
Barnard,  who  had  known  him  a  great  rasDy  yttn, 
was  the  first  that  laid,  and  many  oere^  to  (bf , 
number  of  five  or  six.  Ibllowed  his  exanpla  t^  \ 
decision  of  the  matter  was  deferred  tiD  aaii  dsf 
at  the  return  of  the  oM  man  to  the  iao ;  tfaer 
behig  about  to  break  up  that  night,  •»  P 
to  bed. 

The  next  day  bdi«  Saadaj.  the  landlori  el^ 
ried  his  gnesU  to  see  the  country,  o'*'^' 
handsome  walk,  they  eame  threogli  the  ebara>- 
yard.  They  were  poring  upon  the  tonbi;  do 
delight  can  be  greater  to  Mr  Csnpbili  Umb 
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that ;  and  really,  by  the  reqnent  walks  he  uniaUy 
takes  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  ehureh- 
yard,  adjacent  to  this  metropolis,  one  would 
imagine  he  takes  delight  to  stalk  along  by  hlmielf 
on  that  dumb  lilent  ground,  where  tiie  oha- 
ractera  of  the  persons  are  only  to  be  known  as  his 
own  meaning  is,  by  writing  and  inseriptions 
on  the  mai^Ie.  When  they  had  snfflidently 
sorveyed  tiie  church-yard.  It  grew  near  dlnnerw 
time,  and  they  went  homewards;  bat  beibre 
they  had  got  many  yards  out  of  the  ehnnsh-yaid, 
Mr  Cam^n  makes  a  Ihll  stop,  pointing  np  to 
a  house,  and  stopping  his  frienos  a  little^  be  pnUs 
OQt  of  his  pocket  a  peneS  and  paper,  and  notes 
down  the  following  t^^**  That,  that  Is  the  house 
my  vision  presented  to  me,  I  could  swear  it  to 
be  the  same,  I  know  It  to  be  the  same,  I  am 
certain  of  it."  The  gentlemen  with  Um  remarked 
it,  bat  woald  not  take  any  ftirther  notice  at  that 
time,  intending  to  inquire  into  it  with  secrecy, 
and  so  went  on  to  the  inn  to  dinner. 

As  merry  as  they  had  been  the  night  beibre 
after  sapper,  they  were  still  more  innocently 
cheerfiil  this  day  after  dinner  till  the  time  of 
service  begun.  When  the  duty  of  the  day  was 
performed  and  over,  they  returned  to  divert  and 
unbend  their  minds  with  pleasant  hot  harmless 
conversation.  I  suppose  nobody  but  a  set  of 
very  great  formalists  will  be  oiTended  with 
scandal  or  scroples  that,  to  travellers  just  ready 
to  depart  the  town,  Mr  Perkin  came  on  that 
good  day  and  decided  the  wagers  by  owning  to 
all  the  company  (secrecy  being  first  enjoined) 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  nobody 
of  the  family  knew  it  in  so  many  years  as  he  had 
lived  there,  which  was  before  Mr  Campbell  was 
born.  This  and  other  innocent  speeches  af- 
forded as  much  cheerfhlneu  as  the  Lord's  Day 
would  allow  of. 

Oo  the  next  day,  being  Monday,  they  sent  for 
one  Mr  Toland  Toler,  an  attorney  of  the  place, 
to  find  out  to  whom  that  house  belonged;  but 
by  all  the  inquiry  that  could  possibly  be  made 
with  convenient  secrecy,  nobody  could  find  It  out 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  it  came  to  light,  and 
appeared  to  be  justly  to  a  tittle  as  Mr  Campbell 
had  predicted. 

Being  now  satisfied,  the  next  day  our  three 
travellers  returned  for  London;  and  the  two 
vocal  men  were  very  jocular  upon  their  adven- 
ture, and  by  their  outward  gesticulations  gave 
the  prophetical  mute  his  share  of  diverdoo.  Mr 
Barnard,  as  they  passed  into  a  farmhouse-yard, 
remarked  that  all  the  hogs  fell  a  rrunting  and 
squeaking  more  and  more ;  and  as  Mr  Campbell 
came  nearer  (who,  poor  man!  could  know 
nothing  of  the  jest,  nor  the  caose  of  it,  till  they 
alighted  and  told  it  him  by  signs  and  writing) 
said  to  Mr  Saaon  laughhig,  **  Now  we  have  found 
out  our  house,  we  shall  have  only  Mr  CampbeO 
home  again  by  himself,  we  have  no  ftother  need 
of  the  devil  that  accompanied  hfan  to  the  ooantry 
up  to  town  with  us,  there  are  other  devils  enow 
to  be  met  with  there  he  knows,  and  so  thiSi  ae* 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  his  predecessor  detils, 
is  entered  into  the  herd  of  swum." 

However,  the  event  of  this  jonniey,  to  out  the 
story  short,  procured  Mr  Saxon  a  great  iMlght, 
upon  inquiry,  into  several  affairs  belonging  to 
him,  of  which  he  would  otharwiie  have  had  nol 


knowledge ;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  Chan- 
oery  suit  to  do  himsdif  justice,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovering  great  sums  of  money,  which, 
withoat  the  consultation  he  had  had  with  this 
dumb  gentleman,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  never 
dreamt  qL 

In  the  year  1711  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
shall  be,  in  this  place,  Amandus,  famed  for  his 
exquisite  talenls  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  par- 
ticularly for  his  gentlemanlike  and  entertaining 
manner  of  conversation,  whose  company  was 
aflbcted  by  all  men  of  wit,  who  grew,  hu  fneods, 
and  courted  by  all  ladies  of  an  elegant  taste,  who 
grew  his  adnurera    This  accomplished  gentle- 
man, 1  say,  canse  to  Mr  Ctopbell,  in  onler  to 
propound  a  Question  to  him,  which  was  so  very 
Intricate,  and  so  difficult  to  answer,  that,  if  he 
did  answer  it,  it  n^ht  administer  to  himself  and 
the  ladies  he  brought  with  him,  the  pleasure  of 
admiration  in  seeing  a  thing  io  wonderful  hi 
itself  performed ;  or,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  saU^hctorv  reply  to  it,  then  it  might 
afford  him  and  the  ladies  a  very  great  delight  in 
being  the  first  that  pussleda  man  who  had  had  the 
raputation  fbr  so  many  years  of  being  capable  ctf 
batiBBing  all  the  wittiest  devices  and  shrewd  strata- 
gems  that  had  been,  firom  time  to  time,  invented 
to  bofBe  hh  skill,  and  explode  his  penetration  in 
the  seoond^sight,  and  the  arte  which  he  pre- 
tended to.   The  persons^  whom  Amandus  brought 
with  him  were  the  illustrious  Lady  Delphina,  dis- 
tinguished fbr  her  great  quality,  but  still  more 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  his  own  lady,  the 
admired  Amabella,  and  a  young,  blooming,  pretty 
virgin,  whom  we  will  call  by  the  name  of  Adeo- 
data,  about  which  last  lady  the  question  was  to 
be  put  to  Mr  Campbell.     Adeodata,  it  seems, 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  this  very  fine  gen- 
tleman, who  had  never  let  her  into  the  know- 
ledge of  her  own  birth,  but  had  bred  her  up  from 
her  infancy,  under  a  borrowed  name,  in  the 
notion  that  she  was  a  relation*s  daughter,  and 
recommended  to  his  cara  in  her  infancy.     Now 
the  man  that  had  the  second-sight  was  to  be 
tried,     it  was  now  to  be   put  to  the  proof 
whether  he  could  tell  names  or  no.    Amandus 
was  so  much  an  unbeliever  as  to  be  willing  to 
hasard  the  discovery.     Amabella  and  Delphina 
were  strangers  to  her  real  name,  and  asked  Dun 
can  Campbell,  not  doubting  but  be  would  set 
down  that  which  she  ordhuirily  went  by.     Ama^ 
bella  had  indeed  been  told  by  Amandus  that 
Adeodata  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  near 
fHend  of  his;  but  who  this  near  flricnd  was 
remained  a  secret.     That  was  the  point  which 
lay  upon  our  Duncan  Campbell  to  discover. 
When  the  question  was  proposed  to  hfan  what 
her  name  was,  he  looked  at  her  very  steadfastly 
and  shook  his  head,  and  after  some  time  he 
wrote  down  that  it  would  be  a  very  diflScult  name 
far  him  to  fix  upon;  and  truly  so  it  proved: 
he  toiled  fbr  every  letter  till  he  sweated ;  and 
the  ladies  laoghed  incontinently,  imagining  that 
he  was  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  oonAision  at 
finding  himself  posed.    He  deshred  Amandus  to 
withdraw  a  little,  fbr  thai  he  could  not  so  well 
take  a  fall  and  proper  survey  of  ladiss'  fiuses  when 
a  gentleman  was  by.    This  disturbance  and  per- 
plexity of  his  afforded  them  still  mora  subject  of 
mirth ;  aad  that  excuse  was  taken  as  a  pretence 
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and  a  put-off  to  cover  hit  shame  the  hetter,  and 
hide  from  one  at  leaitt  that  he  was  but  a  down- 
right bungler  in  what  he  pretended  to  be  lo  won- 
derful an  artiat  However,  after  two  hours' hard 
sweat  and  labour,  and  viewing  the  face  in  dif- 
ferent shades  and  lights  (for  I  must  obserre  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference ; 
some  he  can  tell  In  a  minute  or  two  with  ease, 
some  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  and 
that  with  great  trouble),  he  undeceived  them 
with  regard  to  his  capacity.  He  wrote  down 
that  Adeodata*s  real  name  was  Amanda,  as  being 
the  natural  daughter  of  Amandus.  Delphina 
and  Amabella  were  surprised  at  the  discovery ; 
and  Amandus,  when  he  was  called  in,  owning  it 
a  truth,  his  wife  Amabella  applauded  the  curious 
way  of  her  coming  by  such  a  discoverv,  when 
Adeodata  was  just  marriageable,  took  a  Uking  to 
her  at  If  her  own  daughter;  and  everything 
ended  with  profit,  mirth,  and  cheerfulness.  1 
could  add  a  thousand  more  adventures  of  Mr 
Campbdl*s  life,  but  that  would  prove  tedious ; 
and  as  the  town  has  made  a  great  demand  for 
the  book.  It  was  thought  more  proper  to  con- 
clude ft  here.  The  most  diverting  of  all  are  to 
be  found  best  to  the  life  in  original  letters  that 
passed  between  Mr  Campbell  and  his  correspon- 
dents, some  select  ones  of  which  will  be  shortly 
published  In  a  little  pocket  volume  for  the  fur- 
tfaer  entertainment  of  sudi  readers  as  shall  relish 
this  treatise;  in  which  the  author  hopes  he 
shall  be  esteemed  to  have  endeavoured  at  the 
intermingling  of  some  curious  disquisitions  of 
learning,  wiUi  entertainhig  passages,  and  to  have 
ended  all  the  merriest  passages  with  a  sober, 
instructive,  and  edifying  moral,  which  even  to 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  the  stories, 
is  reckoned  sufBdent  to  recommend  even  fobles 
themselves. 

APPENDIX. 

It  is  not  that  Mr  Duncan  Campbell  stands  In 
need  of  my  arguments  to  prove  that  he  Is  In  no 
respect  liable  to  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  fortune-tellers,  &c.  that  I  undertake  the 
writing  of  this  appendttx,  the  true  reason  thereof 
being  the  more  completely  to  finish  this  under- 
taking. For  having  in  the  body  of  the  book 
itself  rally  proved  a  second^sight,  and  that  the 
same  frequently  happens  to  persons,  some  of 
them  eminently  remarkable  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing, and  have  from  thence  accounted  for  the 
manner  of  Mr  Campbell's  performing  those  things 
he  professes  to  the  great  surprise,  and  no  less 
sstisfoction  of  all  the  curious  who  are  pleased  to 
consalt  htm ;  and  at  the  same  time  proTed  the 
Uwfolness  of  such  his  performances  from  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  most  learned  In  holy 
science;  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  add  the 
following  short  appendix  (beliig  a  summary  of 
several  acts  of  paniament  made  against  fortune- 
tellers, conjurers,  Egyptians*  sorcerers,  pre- 
tenders to  prophesy,  &a  wHh  some  proper  re* 
marks,  suited  to  our  present  puipose),  as  well  to 
satisfy  them  who  are  fantastically  wise,  and  ob- 
stinately shut  their  eyes  against  the  most  reftil- 
gent  reason,  and  are  wHfuUy  deaf  to  the  most 
convincing  and  persuasive  arguments,  and  there- 
npon  cry  ont  that  Mr  Campbell  is  cither  an  fan- 


poster  and  a  cheat,  or  at  least  a  person  who  acts  '| 
by  the  assistance  of  unlawful  powers ;  u  slto  to 
put  to  silence  the  no  less  waspish  cars,  who  are 
always  snarling  at  such,  whom  Provideoee  has  ! 
distinguished  by  more  excellent  tslents  tfaao 
their  nei^bours.  True  merit  is  shrayt  tbe 
mark  against  which  traducers  level  their  keenest 
darts ;  and  wit  and  invention  ofteotimef  ym 
hands  with  %Qoranoe  and  malice  to  foil  those  who 
excel.  Art  has  no  greater  eoemy  than  igno- 
rance*  and  were  there  no  soch  ubg  ai  vice 
virtue  would  not  sliine  with  half  iU  InHre.  Did 
Mr  Campbell  perform  those  wonderful  tbiogi  be 
is  so  deservedly  famous  for,  as  these  eaviOen 
say,  by  holding  intelligence  with  infernal  pevers, 
or  bv  any  unjustifiable  means,  I  am  of  opuuen  he 
would  find  very  few  in  this  atheistiad  a^  who 
would  open  thehr  months  against  him,  sinee  oooe 
love  to  act  counter  to  tbe  interest  of  that  master 
they  Industriously  serve.  And  did  he,  oo  the 
other  hand,  put  the  cheat  upon  the  woHd,  as 
they  maliciously  assert,  I  fiincy  he  would  tbeo 
be  more  generaUy  admired,  espedallv  in  a  coqb- 
try  where  the  game  Is  so  universailyf  artfally, 
and  no  less  profitably  played,  and  that  with  ip* 
plause,  since  those  pretenders  to  wisdom  Derriiy 
divide  the  whole  species  of  mankind  into  the  t«o 
classes  of  knaves  and  fools,  fixing  the  sppellatiog 
of  folly  only  upon  those  whom  they  think  not 
wise,  that  is,  wicked  enouffh  to  have  a  share  with 
them  in  the  profitable  gulK. 

Our  laws  are  as  well  intended  by  their  vise 
makers  to  skreen  the  innocent  as  to  paoish  tbe 
guilty;  and  where  their  penalties  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  guilt  they  punish  is  of  a  proportioD 
able  sixe.  Art,  which  is  a  man's  propeity  viieB 
acquired,  claims  a  protection  from  those  mr 
laws  which  false  pretenders  thereto  are  to  be 
tried  and  punished  by,  or  else  all  sdeooe  wooid 
soon  have  an  end ;  for  no  man  would  dare  msie 
use  of  any  talent  Providence  had  lent  hio,  and 
his  own  industriotu  application  had  improved. 
should  he  be  immediately  tried  sod  coodeoiBed 
bv  those  statutes  which  are  madetosnppr» 
villains  by  every  conceited  and  haif^kanied 
pedant. 

It  b  true,  indeed,  those  excellent  itatotes  vhicb 
are  made  against  a  sort  of  people  who  pretend 
to  fortune-telling,  and  the  l&e,  are  soch  as  aie 
well  warranted,  as  being  built  upon  the  best 
foundatfon,  vix.  religion  and  policy;  andvheie 
Mr  Campbell  guilty  of  any  aocb  pntetice  ss 
those  are  made  to  punish,  1  openly  declare  thit 
I  should  be  so  for  from  endeavonring  to  deftod 
his  cause  that  I  would  be  one  of  the  fint  that 
should  aggravate  his  crime,  thereby  to  coferce 
the  speedier  execution  of  those  laws  upon  biiB 
which  are  made  against  such  offeoden.  Bot 
^henhe  is  so  for  from  acting  that  be  doth  not 
even  pretend  to  any  soch  practice,  or  fer  coos- 
tenancing  the  same  hi  others,  as  is  maoifeit  froa 
the  many  detections  he  has  made  of  that  sort  m 
villanv  which  the  book  fumishea  us  with,  I  thtok 
mysefr  suflldently  justified  for  thus  pMii¥» 
his  defence. 

I  cannot  but  take  notioe,hi  reading  tbe  lUtotes 
made  against  such  offenders,  our  wise  kgi^oK 
hath  not  in  any  part  of  them  seemed  so  much  a 
to  imply  that  there  are  in  reaHly  any  soch  wicked 
persona  as  they  are  made  ogahist,  to  wit,  cod- 
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conjurers,  &e.,  but  that  they  are  ooly  pretenders 
to  those  infernal  arti,  as  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  the  penalties  tJiev  in- 
flict ;  for  our  first  laws  of  that  sort  only  iniUeted 
a.  penalty  which  affected  the  goods  and  liberty  of 
the  f^ilty,  and  not  their  lives,  though  indeed 
they   wero  afterwards    forced  to  heighten  the 
punishment  with  a  halter ;  not  that  they  were 
better  convinced,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  but  be- 
cause the  criminals  were  most  commonly  persons 
who  had  no  goods  to  forfeit,  and  to  whom  their 
liberty  was  no  otherwise  valuable,  but  as  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  doing  mischief.     Indeed 
oar  law  books  do  funiish  us  with  many  instances 
of  persons  who  have  been  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  but  then  the  wiser  part 
of  mankind  have  taken  the  liberty  to  condemn 
the  magistrate  at  that  time  of  day  of  too  much 
inoonsideratloa,  and  the  juries  of  an  equal  share 
of  credulity.     And  those  who  have  suffered  for 
such  crimes  have  been  commonly  persons  of  the 
lowest    rank,  whose  poverty  might  occasion  a 
dislike   of  them  in  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
their  too  artless  defence  subject  them  to  their 
mistaken  justice ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  conclude,  and  I  hope  not  without 
gcKxl  grounds,  that  those  laws  were  made  to  de- 
ter  men  from  an  idle  pretence  to  mysterious  and 
unjustifiable  arts,  which,  if  too  closely  pursued, 
commonly  lead  them  into  the  darkest  villany,  not 
only  that  of  deceiving  others,  but,  as  fiur  as  in 
them  lie,  making  themselves  slaves  to  the  devil ; 
and  not  to  prevent  and  hinder  men  fW>m  useftd 
inquiries,  and  Crom  the  practice  of  such  arts 
which,  though  they  are  in  themselves  mysterious, 
yet  are  and  may  hie  lawful. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought,  in  contra- 
diction to  my  former  arguments,  to  assert  that 
there  never  were,  or  that  there  now  are,  no  per- 
sons such  as  wizards,  sorcerers,  &c  ;  for  by  so 
doing  I  should  be  as  liable  to  be  censured  for 
my  incredulity  as  those  who  defame  Mr  Camp- 
bell on  that  account  are,  for  their  want  of  reason 
and  common  honesty.  Holy  and  profane  writ,  I 
confess,  furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  such 
persons ;  but  we  must  not  from  thence  hastily 
infer,  that  all  those  men  are  such,  who  are  spite- 
fully branded  with  the  odious  guilt ;  for  were  it 
in  the  devil's  power  to  make  every  wicked  man  a 
wizard,  and  woman  a  witch,  he  soon  would  have 
agents  enough  to  shake  this  lower  world  to 
atoms;  but  the  Almighty,  who  restrains  him, 
likewise  restrains  those. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
themsttlves,  the  persons  against  whom  they  were 
made,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  same ;  and 
some  of  the  first  acts  we  meet  with  were  those 
which  were  made  against  a  sort  of  people  called 
Egyptians;    persons  who,  if  in  reality  such, 
might,  if  sny,  be  suspected  of  practising  what 
we  call  the  black  art,  the  same  having  been  for 
many  ages  encouraged  in  their  country ;  nay,  so 
much  has  it  been  by  them  favoured,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  their  superstitious  religion  (if  I 
may,  without  an  absurdity,  call  it  so),  and  made 
an  essential  part  thereof;  and  I  believe,  Ma- 
horaetism  has  not  much  mended  the  matter 
since  it  has  imperiously  reigned  there,  or  in  any 
respect  reformed  that  Idolatrous  nation*     Now 


the  mischief  these  persons  might  do  (being  so 
much  in  the  devil*s  power)*  among  the  unwary, 
was  thought  too  considerable  not  to  be  provided 
against ;  and  therefore  our  wise  legislature,  the 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  same  by  striking 
at  the  very  foundation,  made  an  act  In  the 
22  Hen.  Vlll,  8,  that  if  any,  calUng  themselves 
Egyptians,  do  come  Into  this  realm,  they  shall 
forfeit  all  their  goods;  and  being  demanded, 
shall  depart  the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  upon 
pain  of^  Imprisonment ;  and  the  Importers  of 
them,  by  another  act,  were  made  liable  to  heavy 
penalty.  This  act  was  continued  by  the  I  Phil, 
and  Mary ;  colouration,  witchcraft,  enchantment 
and  sorcery,  to  get  money,  or  consume  any  per- 
son in  his  body,  members,  or  goods,  or  to  pro- 
voke any  person  to  unlawful  love,  was  by  the 
as  Hen.  Vlir,  14,  the  5  Ells.  16,  and  the  1  Jac.  I, 
12,  made  felonv ;  and  by  the  same,  S3  Hen.  VI 1 1, 
14*  It  was  made  felony  to  declare  to  another  ony 
false  prophecies  upon  arms,  &c. ;  but  this  act 
was  repealed  by  the  1  Edw.  VI,  12 ;  but  by  an- 
other  act  of  the  S  and  4  Edw.  VI,  15,  It  was 
again  enacted,  that  all  such  persons  who  should 
pretend  to  prophecies,  &c.  should,  upon  convic- 
tion, for  the  first  offence  forfeit  ten  pounds,  and 
one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  second  of- 
fence all  his  goods,  and  imprisonment  for  life. 
And  by  the  7  Edw.  VI,  11,  the  same  was  made 
to  contmue  but  till  the  then  neit  session  of  par- 
liament. And  by  the  5  Eliz.  15,  the  same  act 
was  again  renewed  against  fantastical  prophe- 
ders,  &c. ;  but  both  those  acts  were  repealed  by 
the  1  Jac  I,  12.  . 

Thus  fiir  we  find,  that  for  reasons  of  state,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  particular  persons,  those 
acts  were  made  and  repealed,  as  occasion  re- 
ouired,  and  not  kept  on  foot,  or  indeed  were 
they  ever  made  use  of,  as  I  can  remember  in  my 
reading,  against  any  persons  whose  studies  led 
them  into  a  useful  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
things,  or  a  lawful  search  into  the  workings  of 
nature  Itself,  by  which  means  many  things  are 
foretold  long  before  thev  come  to  pass,  as 
eclipses,  and  the  like,  which  astrologers  success^ 
fuUy  do,  whose  art  has  been  In  all  ages  held  In 
so  great  esteem,  that  the  first  monarchs  of  the 
east  made  It  their  peculiar  study,  by  which 
means  they  deservedly  acquired  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Magi,  or  wise  men ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  provided  against  persons  profli- 
gate and  loose,  who,  under  a  pretence  and  mask 
of  science,  commit  vile  and  roguish  cheats ;  and 
this  will  the  more  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  letter  and  express  meaning  of  the  fbllowlng 
acts,  wherein  the  persons  I  am  speaking  of  are 
described  by  such  characters,  which  suflBcfently 
prove  the  assertion ;  for  In  the  99  of  Ells.  4,  It 
was  enacted,  '  That  all  persons  calling  them- 
selves scholars,  going  about  begging,  seafaring 
men,  pretending  losses  of  their  ships  and  goods 
at  sea,  and  going  about  the  countrv  begging,  or 
using  any  subtile  craft,  feigning  themselves  to 
have  knowledge  in  physiognomy,  palmistry,  or 
any  other  the  like  crafty  science,  or  pretending 
that  they  can  tdl  destinies,  fbrtones,  or  such 
like  fantastical  imaginations,  shall  bo  taken  and 
deemed  rogues,  va^d)onds,  and  sturdy  beggars ; 
and  shall  be  stripped  naked  from  the  mkidle  up- 
wards, and  whipped  till  faJs  or  her  body  t>e 
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bloody.'  And  by  tho  1  Jubm  I,  ia»  far  tko 
better  reitniningor  tbe  Mid  aflSmeei,  and  fat  tbe 
Airtber  punfaUiv  thnwmo.  fliwas  ftmhor  tnacled, 
*  That  any  partoB  or  penona  ndoc  witcbaraftt 
aoroery,  &&.  and  all  their  alden,  abetiori,  and 
oounaellon,  beiiiff  ooBTicted»  aad  attaiated  of  the 
Mme  offieneea.  ahatt  tuffer  pain  of  death,  aa 
fekma,  without  the  beneit  of  elergy :  or  to  teQ 
and  deolare  in  what  plaoa  amr  traaanra  of  gold 
and  aOver  iboald  orn^gfat  be  found  in  the  earth, 
or  other  aeoret  plaoaa;  or  whate  gooda  or  thinga 
lort  or  atoien  ahould  bo  l»und  or  beoome;  or  to 
proToke  any  peraon  to  nnlnwftil  lore ;  aneh  of. 
lender  to  auifcr  impilaonaMnt  for  one  whole 
year,  without  bail  or  auunpriae,  and  onoe  in 
every  quarter  of  the  aaid  year,  ahall  in  aoHM 
BMrket  town,  or  upon  the  market  d^,  or  nt  any 
iuch  time  aa  any  Adr  ahall  be  kept  toore,  atnnd 
openly  in  the  pulory  by  the  apaee  of  ail  houn^ 
and  there  ibell  openly  oonfeaa  htt  or  their  offenoe ; 
and  for  the  foooad  ollbnoe  ahall  aaflhr  death  aa 
falona  without  the  benefit  of  oleif  y.' 

That  these  laws  were  OMde  againat  a  let  of 
villains,  wheae  natnral  antipauy  to  honeaty 
and  labour  ftunithed  them  with  pratensiona  to 
an  unoommon  akHi,  therebr  the  mora  easily  to 
gull  aad  cheat  the  auperstitionaly  oraduloos»  and 
by  that  BMaoa  discover  from  Uiera  aome  auch 
secrete  that  might  further  them  in  penMtrating 
the  more  oonaummate  viilany.  Is  plain*  from  the 
very  words  and  ezpreasions  of  the  very  aota 
themselves^  and  the  deaniptJon  of  the  persona 
toey  are  made  against;  ana  not,  aa  I  bewre  ob- 
served, to  prevent  and  hinder  men  from  the  law* 
ftd  inquiry  after  aaeftri,  deUgfaUhl,  and  proAtablo 
knowledge. 

Mr  CempbeB,  who  haa  bean  long  a  settled  aad 
reputable  inhabitant  in  naany  endnsnt  parte  of 
the  city  of  lioodon,  cannot,  I  am  aura,  be  looked 
upon  aa  one  of  thoae  thoae  actls  of  paiiiament 
were  nnade  against,  unlem  we  first  strip  the  nets 
themselvea  of  their  own  natun^  exprass,  and 
plain  meanfa^,  and  dothe  them  with  that  wMoh 
bmoraobaenra  aanatuml,fM«ad,andoonstrained 
a  praotioe^  wh&oh.  If  allowed,  would  osake  them 
wound  the  inaooent  and  clear  the  guilty,  and 
render  them  not  our  daleaoeb  bat  our  greateat 
evil;  they  would,  by  that  nmaaa,  become  a  perfect 
enigma,  and  be  ao  fbr  from  behig  adasired  for 
their  plalnnesa,  that  they  would  be  even  exploded 
like  the  oraolea  of  the  heathen  for  their  doable 
meaning. 

If  Mr  CampbaQ  haa  the  second  right,  aa  is 
unquestionable  from  the  altowed  muim,  that 
what  haa  been  may  be  agahi,  and  by  that  means 
can  take  a  view  of  eontingeBeiea  and  future 
events ;  so  kmg  as  he  confines  these  notloea  of 
approaohiog  oocurrenoet  to  a  good  purpoae,  and 
makes  use  of  them  only  Innooently  and  charitably 
to  warn  persons  from  doing  su^  tUngs,  that 
according  to  his  coneeptioas  would  lead  timm  into 
misfortune,  or  else  In  putting  them  upon  aueh 
arts  that  may  be  of  naa  and  benefit  to  themaelvea 
and  poatetity,  always  having  a  atriet  renrd  to 
BBoralitv  and  roligloa,  to  wbiok  he  tnilv  aoherm: 
certainly,  I  think  he  aught  ao  mueh  the  more  to 
be  adnured  for  the  saaMb  by  how  maeh  the  more 
this  his  excellent  knowledge  Is  aurpasalng  that  of 
other  men,  and  not  bo  ttiarefiire  unjustly  ap- 
oraidcd  with  the  l^furioua  ohawirter  of  a  eheit, 


oraa  iU  maa:  however,  this  I  will  prssoiaeto 
eflfarm,  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  have  my  opiaioa 
cenfiriaed  by  the  learned  segea  of  the  Uw,  tint 
thia  hia  SaaDceat  practice,  alnd  I  veoinre  to  add 
boneat  one  too,  doth  by  no  meant  entitle  him  to 
the  penalties  of  the  before-meatioBed  lain  made 
againat  fortune-tellers,  and  auch  aortof  profligste 
wretchea ;  which  it  ia  aa  groat  an  abrardity  to 
decry  aa  It  would  be  to  call  faim,  who  Is  a  lettled 
and  rsputable  inbabHaat,  a  atr^ler,or  waadamg 
baggar. 

Again,  it  la  true  that  Mr  Camobell  bu 
relievod  many  that  have  been  aupposed  to  haw 
been  bewitched,  as  is  related  and  wdl  atisited  in 
the  book  of  hia  life;  but  wHl  any  one  from  tbeoee 
eigne  that  ha  hinseelf  ia  a  real  conjurer  or  wiufd, 
because  be  breeka  the  chains  bv  whkh  tboie 
unhappy  wretchea  were  bound?  No^  mrely,  fat 
H  that  were  the  caae,  we  might  then  ai  veil 
indict  the  physiciaa  who  drives  away  a  malignaot 
diatemper,  aad  raota  out  ita  latent  cause  by  Us 
mysteiious  skill  in  planta  and  drugs;  oreoodode 
tlmt  the  judge  who  condemna  a  ertninal  ii,  for 
the  aame  reason,  guilty  of  the  self  aamr  crime  fo 
which  the  oiender  is  so  by  him  oondemiMd. 
Persons  who  delight  in  auch  uunataral  cob- 
dttstona  must  certeinlr  be  In  love  with  the 
greetest  abaorditiea,  end  moat  entirely  abandoo 
their  natural  reaaoa,  before  they  can  be  bnw(ht 
to  oondade  that  the  prinoe  of  darkDcai  voold 
assist  men  in  destroying  hia  own  power. 

The  beat  anawar  I  can  afford  those  meo  is 
iUanees  for  If  they  will  not  argue  apoe  the 
Brindpfoa  cl  reeaon,  or  be  guided  by  her  dictaio. 
I  think  them  ao  naore  fit  to  be  contended  with 
in  a  rational  and  decent  asanner  than  bedlamitei. 
and  auch  who  are  benift  of  all  understaading-  A 
rod  ia  the  best  aigumeat  for  tiie  back  of  a  M 
aad  oentempt  the  best  usage  that  oogfat  to  be 
ahown  to  every  headstrong  andigaorant  eppooeaL 

In  a  word,  I  know  of  no  branch  of  Bfr  Ganp* 
beUI  prastloe  thai  bean  the  least  rcsemhhace  to 
those  erimes  meaHoaed  in  the  foregoiag  acti 
That  he  can  and  doth  tell  people^s  nsmeaat  fint 
sight,  though  pcfffoet  strangers  to  him,  ii  ooo- 
foased  by  all  who  have  made  the  euiioai  iaqury 
athishanda;  but  what  part  of  the  acta,  I  would 
lain  know,  la  that  against?  knowledge,  and  a 
dear  sight  Into  thinga  not  oommoo,  is  not  ooiy 
an  allowable,  but  a  oommendable  qoalificatioo; 
and  whether  this  knowledge  in  him  be  iohcreot, 
accidental,  or  the  reault  of  a  loog  atody,  the  case 
is  still  the  same,  since  we  are  aasured  be  doth  it 
by  no  uakwftil  intelUgcace,  or  makes  use  of  the 
aame  to  any  ill  purpoee,  and  thsrefwe  is  oa- 
donbtediy  aa  lawful  aa  to  draw  aataral  gob- 
elusions  from  right  prenUseaL  Hard  is  the  &te 
of  any  man  to  bt  ignorant,  but  mocfa  harder 
would  hia  lot  be,  if  he  were  to  be  poniabcd  for 
being  wiee,  aad  like  Mr  Cempbell.  exeelliqg 
others  hi  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Much  more  ought  be  aaid  in  deliBBcea  m 
Campbell  end  the  art  he  nrofessetfa,  bat  as  the 
argumenta  iHilch  are  hrought  againat  bim  fay  his 
eaemiea  on  the  one  hand,  are  trivial  aad  lU- 
grounded,  I  theiefera  thhik  they  deawe  no 
forther  reftitation :  ao,  on  the  other,  his  iaoQcescy 

ia  too  cleer  to  require  It. 
After  havfam  thua  taken  a  aorvey  of  Mr  (^ 

ball's  acta,  i^  reganl  to  their  legBlitye««»BC 
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Co  tb«  itatutet  an4  the  lawi  of  the  natioo  wherein 
he  tiret,  we  will  ooniider  next,  whether,  ac* 
oording  to  the  itated  rules  of  casuiftnr  ainoog 
the  great  diyines  emioent  for  their  authority,  it 
may  be  lawful  for  Mr  Campbell  to  predict,  or  for 
good  Christian  persons  to  visit  his  house,  and 
consult  him  about  his  predictions.  I  have,  upon 
this  head,  examined  all  the  learnedest  casuists 
I  could  meet  with  in  ancient  times,  for  I  cannot 
meet,  in  my  reading,  with  any  modems  that  treat 
thoroughly  upon  this  case,  or  I  should  rather 
have  chosen  them,  because,  perhaps,  the  secood 
sight  was  less  known  in  those  ancient  days  than 
it  has  been  sinoe,  and  so  might  escape  their 
notioe. 

My  <iesign  is  first  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct 
summan  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  matter, 
and  to  do  It  as  soccinctly  and  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  to  argue  mysdf  from  what  they  agree 
upon  as  to  this  man's  particular  case. 

That  the  reader  may  have  recourse  to  the 
author's  themselves,  if  they  have  a  curiosity, 
and  find  that  I  don't  go  about  to  impose  upon 
their  judgments,  I  will  here  tell  the  reader  where 
be  may  fiid  the  whole  contents  of  the  following 
little  abstract  of  divinity  and  casuistry,  because 
it  would  be  a  tedious  piece  of  work  to  set  down 
the  vords  of  each  of  them  distinctly,  and  quote 
them  every  one  round  at  the  end  of  their  several 
difierent  sentences,  which  tend  to  the  same 
meaning,  but  I  will  strictly  keep  to  the  sense  of 
them  all ;  and  I  here  give  the  reader  their  names, 
and  the  places,  that  he  may  consult  them  him- 
self if  his  inclination  leads  him  to  be  so  curious : 
Thomas  Aquinas,  4,  Distin.  34,  quasstio.  i,  art  3, 
Bona,  2,  Dbt.  7,  art.  2,  quest  i ;  Joannes  Ma- 
jor, i,  D'mt,  9i,  qunst.  2;  Sylvester,  *  Verbo 
Maleftco,'  quaest.  8;  Roseola,  *Verb.  Impedi- 
mentum,'  15,  cap.  18;  Tabiena,  *  Verb.  Imped.' 
12  vers. ;  Cajetan.  torn.  2,  Opusc.  12.  'De  Male- 
fie  ;'  Alphonsus,  a  cast.  lib.  10,  *  De  Justa  Here- 
ticorum  punitione,'  cap.  15 ;  Cosmus  Philiarchus, 
'  De  Offic.  Sacerdot'  p.  2,  L  8,  cap.  ii ;  Toletus, 
hi  *  Summa,'  lib.  4,  cap.  16 ;  Spinous,  in  *  Tract, 
de  Strigibus;'  Petrus  Binsfield,  in  'Tract  de 
Confessionibus  Maleficonun.' 

These  divines  have  generally  written  upon  im- 
pious arts  of  magic,  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  divination ;  aiMl  this  divination  (as  they  term  it) 
they  divide  into  two  kinds,  the  one  in  which  the 
devil  is  expressly  invoked  to  teach  hidden  and  oc- 
cult thing!,  the  other,  in  which  he  is  tacitly  called 
upon  to  do  the  same.  An  express  invocation  is 
by  word  or  deed,  bv  which  a  real  pact  is  actually 
made  with  the  devil ;  and  that  is  a  sin  that  affects 
the  death  of  the  soul,  acoordiog  to  the  laws  of 
theology,  and  ought  to  affect  Uie  death  of  the 
body,  according  to  civil  and  political  laws.  The 
tacit  invocation  of  demons  is  then  only,  whea  a 
man  busies  himself  so  far  with  such  peiions,  that 
it  Is  meet  and  just  that  the  devU  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  him,  though  it  was 
opposite  to  the  faitention  of  the  man. 

But  then  this  express  invocation  again  is  sub- 
divided into  several  species,  accordiog  to  the 
diverse  manners  by  which  the  devil  instructs 
these  men. 

The  first  Is  enchantment,  which  I  need  not 
describe,  and  of  which  I  will  speak  no  more, 
beeanse  it  is  what  everybody  knows  to  be  de- 


testable, and  nobody  ought  to  know  the  art 
thereof 

The  second  Is  divination  by  dreams,  when  any 
instructions  are  expected  from  the  devil  by  way 
of  dream,  which  is  a  capital  crime. 

The  third  is  called  necromancy,  which  is,  when 
by  the  use  of  blood  and  writing,  or  speaking  cer- 
tain Verses,  the  dead  seem  to  rise  again,  and 
speak  and  teach  future  things.  For  though  the 
devil  cannot  recall  a  soul  departed,  yet  be  can 
(as  some  have  thought)  take  the  shape  of  the 
oead  corpse,  himself  actuate  it  by  his  subtilty, 
as  if  it  was  Informed  with  a  sotu.  And  some 
affirm,  that  by  the  divine  permission  the  devil 
can  do  this,  aud  spake  so  in  the  case  of  Samuel 
and  Saul.  But  divines  of  a  more  solid  genius 
attribute  that  power  ocly  to  the  Deity,  and  say, 
with  reason,  that  it  is  beyond  the  devil's  capa- 
city. But  it  is  certain  this  was  a  divination  done 
in  dead  animals  by  the  use  of  their  blood,  and 
therefore  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
nufw,  which  signifies  dead,  and  Mmfntit  which 
signifies  divination. 

The  fourth  species  is  called  divination  by  the 
Pythians,  which  was  taken  from  Apollo,  the 
first  diviner,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  says  in  his  *  Se- 
cundft  secundn,'  qo.  95,  artic.  8. 

The  fifth  is  called  geomancy,  which  is  when 
the  devil  teaches  anything  by  certain  signs  ap- 
pearing in  the  earthly  bodies,  as  in  wood,  iron, 
or  polished  stones,  berylls,  or  glass. 

The  sixth  is  named  hydromancy,  as  when  a 
demon  teaches  anything  by  appearances  in  the 
water. 

The  seventh  is  styled  aeromaney;  and  it  is 
when  he  informs  people  of  such  thixigB  by  figures 
in  the  air. 

The  eighth  is  intituled  pyromancy ;  that  is, 
when  it  instructs  people  by  forms  appearing  in 
the  fire. 

The  ninth  is  termed  aruspicy ;  which  is,  when 
by  signs  appearing  in  the  bowels  of  sacrificed 
animals  the  demon  predicts  at  altars. 

Thus  hr,  as  to  express  divination  or  invoca- 
tion of  the  devil,  which  is  detestable,  and  the 
very  consulting  of  persons  that  use  such  un- 
lawful means,  is,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
all  casuists,  the  high  road  to  eternal  damnation. 

Now  as  to  tadt  divination  or  invocation  of  the 
devil,  that  is  divided  into  two  subaltern  kinds. 
The  first  kind  is,  when,  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
hidden  things,  they  make  use  of  a  vain  and 
superstitious  disposition  existing  In  things  to 
judge  from ;  which  disposition  is  not  of  a  suffi- 
cient virtue  to  lead  them  to  any  real  judgment 
The  second  kind  of  tadt  divination  is,  when  that 
knowledge  is  sought  by  the  disposition  of  those 
things,  which  men  effect  on  purpose  and  of  their 
own  accord,  in  order  to  come  by  and  acquire  that 
knowledge. 

Both  these  kinds  of  tadt  divination  are  again 
subdivided  into  several  apedea,  as  are  particu- 
Urly  mentioned  by  St  Thomas,  '  Secundi  Se- 
cundm,'  qussst  95,  artic.  8 ;  Gregory  de  Valen- 
tine, tomo  8,  dispnt  6»  qusast  12;  puncto  2 ; 
Toletus,  in  *  Snmm&,'  lib.  %  cap.  15,  and  Michael 
Medina,  lib.  S;  <  De  recti  in  Deum  fide :  post 
sanctum  Augustinum,'  lib.  2;  de  Doct  Christ 
cap.  19,  et  sequen. 
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The  6rst  of  these  kinds  of  tacit  divination  con- 
tains under  it  the  following  several  species. 

The  first  species  is  called  genpthuacal,  which 
is  when,  from  the  movement  or  situation  of  the 
stars,  men*8  nativities  are  calculated  and  inquired 
into  so  far,  as  that  from  such  a  search,  they  pre- 
tend to  deduce  the  knowledge  of  human  effects, 
and  the  contingent  events  that  are  to  attend 
them.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Sixtus  Quin- 
tus  condemns ;  bat  I  shall,  with  humility  and 
submission  to  greater  judgments,  inquire  here- 
after into  their  reasons,  and  give  my  opinion  why 
I  think  this  no  evil  art ;  but  I  submit  my  opinion^ 
if,  after  it  is  given,  it  is  thought  erroneous. 

The  second  is  augury  when  anything  is  pre 
dieted  from  the  chattering  of  birds,  or  the  voice, 
of  animals,  and  this  may  be  either  lawful  or  un- 
lawful.  If  it  comes  from  natural  instinct  (for 
brutes,  having  only  a  sensitive  soul,  have  their 
organs  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  greater 
bodies  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  prin- 
cipally of  all  to  the  celestial  bodies)  his  augury  is 
not  amiss.  For  if  when  crows  are  remarked  to 
caw  (as  the  vulgar  phrase  is)  more  than  or- 
dinary, it  is,  judging  according  to  the  instinct  of 
their  nature,  if  we  expect  rain,  and  we  mav 
reasonably  depend  upon  it  we  shall  be  right  if 
we  foretel  rain  to  be  at  hand"  But  sometimes 
the  devils  actuate  those  brute  animals  to  excite 
vain  ideas  in  men,  contrary  to  what  the  instinct 
of  their  natura  compels  them  to.  This  is  super- 
stitious and  unlawful,  and  forbid  in  holy  writ. 

The  third  is  aruspicy,  when,  from  the  flight  of 
birds  or  any  other  motion  of  any  animals  what- 
soever, persons  pretend  to  have  an  insight  and  a 
penetrative  knowledge  into  occult  and  hidden 
matters. 

The  fourth  consists  in  omens,  when,  for  ex- 
amplci  a  man.  from  any  words  which  othen  may 
have  spoken  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  pre- 
tends to  gather  a  way  of  looking  into  and  know- 
ing  anything  of  futurity. 

The  finh  is  chiromancy,  which  consists  in 
making  a  pretence  to  the  koowledse  of  ftiture 
things  by  the  figures  and  the  lines  of  the  hands : 
andif  it  be  by  consulting  the  shoulder-bones  of 
any  beast,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  spatulamancy. 

As  the  fiiit  kind  of  divination,  by  a  tacit  in- 
vocation of  the  devil,  is  divided  into  five  species 
above  mentioned ;  so  also  is  the  second  kind  of 
tacit  divination  or  invocation  of  the  devil,  divided 
into  two  species  by  St  Thomas  of  Aquin,  *  Se« 
cundA  secundas,  quSBsUone  nonagesimA  quintA 
articulo  tertio,'  and  too  tedious  to  insert  here. 

Now  all  these  ways  are  by  these  divines 
counted  wicked,  and  I  set  them  down  that  people 
may  avoid  them.  For  how  many  gipsies  and 
pretenders  to  chriomancv  have  we  in  London 
and  in  the  country  ?  How  many  that  are  for 
hydromancy,  that  pretend  in  water  to  show  men 
mighty  mysteries?  And  how  many  in  geo- 
mancy,  with  their  bervlls  and  their  glasses,  that, 
if  they  are  not  under  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
propagate  the  scandal  at  least  by  being  cheats, 
and  who  ought  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost 
severity,  as  our  English  laws  enact?  Mr  Camp- 
bell, who  hates,  contemns,  and  abhors  these 
ways,  ought,  methinks,  to  be  encouraged  by  their 
being  restrained ;  and  people  of  curious  tempers, 
who  always  receive  from  him  moral  and  good  in- 


structions, which  make  them  happy  fai  the  oondhict 
of  life,  should  be  animated  in  a  pubUe  nanner  to 
consult  him,  in  order  to  divert  the  carious  itch 
of  their  humonra  fnm  consulting  such  wicked 
impostors  or  diabolical  praetioers,  as  too  fre- 
qoentty  abound  In  this  natioo,  by  reason  of  the 
inquisitive  vulgar,  who  are  more  namerous  in 
our  dimaie  than  any  I  ever  read  ot 

But  now  to  argue  the  case  of  eonsdeBce  with 
regard  to  his  particular  practice  by  way  of  the 
second-sight,  whether,  in  Ibro  conscieBtia*,  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  follow  it.  or  othen  to  oonsiilt 
him?  The  divines  above-neotiooed  having 
never  had  anv  notlee  of  thai  laeolty,  in  all  like- 
lihood, or  if  they  had,  never  mentioning  it,  mskcs 
it  a  point  more  difllcult  lor  me  to  discuss ;  but  I 
think  they  have  stated  bohm  cases,  by  the  Disk- 
ing of  which  my  premises,  I  can  deduce  CromsJl 
the  learned  men  I  have  above  quoted  a  coodn- 
sion  hi  fsvonr  of  our  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  sod 
of  those  who  consult  him ;  but  my  opbuen  shiU 
be  always  conrected  by  those  who  are  wiser  than 
myself,  and  to  whom  I  owe  entire  sobausaioB. 
I  take  leave  to  fix  these  premises  from  them  (int. 
and  to  form  my  argument  fnm  them  afterwinh 
in  the  following  manner. 

First,  It  is  flowed  by  all  these  divtees,  tbst  a 
knowledge  which  one  may  have  of  ftiture  thingi 
within  the  order  of  nature  is,  and  may  be  hM. 

Secondly,  They  imply  that  wherejusticeis  not 
violated.  It  is  lawful  both  to  predict  and  to 
consult 

Thirdly,  Many  of  them,  but  particularly  Ao- 
reolus,  puts  this  question  :^**  Is  it  iawfol  to  go 
to  one  that  deals  in  the  black  art,  to  penuade 
them  to  cure  anv  innocent  body  that  another 
necromancer  or  dealer  in  the  black  art  may  have 
maliciously  afllicted  and  tormented  with  pains? 
And  some  of  these  casuists,  particularly  Aq- 
reolus,  say,  it  is  lawftil  on  such  ooeastoo  to  go 
to  such  a  conjurer,  becauae  the  end  is  ootcoo- 
juration,  but  freeing  a  person  from  it 

But  I  take  leave  to  dissent  ftvm  tbeie  great 
men,  and  thhik  they  are  io  a  double  mistake; 
first,  in  stating  the  question,  and  then  in  makmg 
such  an  answer,  provided  the  question  had  been 
stated  right 

The  question  is  founded  upon  this  auppositioo 
(which  is  past  by  as  granted),  vit.,  that  one  ne- 
cromancer could  release  a  p<*rsoo  bewitchod  bj 
another,  which  is  absolutely  false ;  for  it  is  against 
the  nature  of  the  devil  to  be  made  an  nistrumeot 
to  undo  his  own  works  of  impiety.  But  adndt. 
ting  and  not  granting  this  to  be  posstbte,  sedtNc 
question  to  be  rightlv  stated,  why,  still  the« 
casuists  are  out  in  their  answer.  "  Is  it  '**^{v 
reply  they,  *' because  the  "end  of  going  to  the 
conjuren  is  not  conjuration,  but  freeing  a  good 
person  from  it  r  But  the  end  is  not  the  poiot 
here  to  be  considered,  it  is  the  median  whicii 
U  bad  that  is  to  bo  considered.  It  is  by  coo- 
juration  (accordbg  to  theb  hypothcfb)  tbe 
other  conjuration  is  to  be  dissolved;  ^^  , 
not  the  common  rule,  that  a  man  most  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  forbid  this  pra^ 
tice  ?  And  to  speak  my  opinion  plainly  in  that 
case,  the  friend  that  should  consult  a  eoojoier 
for  that  end  would  be  only  so  kind  to  pot  bn 
own  soul  in  danger  of  being  guilty  of  h«I»tof' 
menu  to  relieve  his  afflicted  friend  firoa  sons 
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bodily  pains*  which  'twould  be  a  virtue  in  him 
to  suffer  with  patience  and  resignation. 

Others,  almost  hU  divines  indeed,  agree,  that 
it  is  and  may  be  lawful  to  go  to  a  conjurer  that 
torments  another,  and  give  him  money  not  to 
afflict  the  patient  any  longer;  because  that's 
only  feeing  him  to  desist  from  acting  after  his 
conjoring  manner. 

These  premises  thus  settled,  if  we  allow  the 
second-sight  to  be  in-born  and  in-bred,  and  na- 
tural and  common  to  some  families,  which  is 
proved  in  the  book ;  and  if  all  that  Mr  CampboU 
has  predicted  in  that  second-sighted  way  ter- 
minates  with  moral  advice,  and  the  profit  of  the 
consultor,  and  withont  the  violation  of  justice  to 
others,  as  the  book  shows  all  throughout ;  if  he 
can  relieve  from  witchcraft,  as  it  seems  oath  is 
to  be  hod  he  can,  which  no  one  that  deals  in 
black  art  can  do,  why  then  I  need  not  draw  the 
conclusion,  cA'cry  reader  will  do  it  naturaUy; 
they  will  avow  all  the  stricted  laws  of  casuistry 
and  morality  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr  Campbell  and 
his  consult  ors. 


NOTE. 

The  seer  whose  life  and  adventures  form  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  work,  was  a  person 
who,  in  his  time,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of 
speculations.  Steele  introduces  him  in  the 
*  Tatler,*  as  a  dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed 
upon  the  vulgar  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes 
by  the  second  sight  Whether  he  was  actually 
deaf  and  dumb,    or  only  feigned   ao  for  the 

gurpose  of  notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
ut  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practised  many  years 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so 
much  success  as  to  amass  a  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession. The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  is 
thus  noticed  by  the  '  Spectator:'  *'  Every  one 
has  beard  of  the  famous  conjurer,  who,  according 
to  the  ophiion  of  the  vulgar,  has  studied  himself 
dumb;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he 
delivers  out  his  oracles  in  writhig.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  famous  in 
Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some 
years  last  past,  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

In  the  days  of  Do  Foe,  the  resort  to  fortune- 
tellers, for  the  purpose  of  prying  into  ftiturity, 
was  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
slender  education  then  bestowed  upon  females, 
and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described 
by  Steele  and  Addison,  left  the  higher  orders 
equally  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  imposture. 
Accordingly,  the  levee  of  our  seer,  who  affected 
to  look  down  upon  the  vulgar  arts  resorted  to  by 
his  rivals  in  the  trade,  could  boast  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  of  various  ranks,  who 
had  recourse  to  him  for  information  upon  the 
point  that  dwelt  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 
it  may  be  conceived  that  the  account  of  a  mas 


whose  rare  accomplishments  had  obtained  for 
him  such  notoriety,  would  exdte  no  little  degree 
of  curiosity  in  the  world*  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  a'  reprint  of  De  Foe's  work  was  called 
for  in  the  same  year  with  the  first  issue.     The 
text  of  both  ediUons  is  precisely  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  the  first  docs  not  contain  *  the 
Verses  to   Mr  Campbell,'  or  *the  Remarkable 
Passage  of  an  Apparition  at  Launceston.'    It 
would  appear  that  the  demand  for  the  volume,  as 
soon  as  it  was  announced,  was  so  great,  as  to 
induce  our  author  to  conclude  it  sooner  than  he 
had  originally  intended,  and  we  find  an  intimation 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  **  some  original 
letters  between   Mr  Campbell  and  his  correi- 
poodents,  with  a  continuation   of  his  life   to 
the  present  time,  will  shortly  be  published."  The 
production,  which  has  by  some  been  regarded  os 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  appeared  four  years 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Spy  upon  the 
Conjurer,*  &c. ;   but  the  present  editor  is  in- 
clined  to  assign  this  work  to  Mrs  Heywood,  the 
novelist,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  and  subsequent  editions,    it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  gallantry  either  of 
De  Foe  or  of  his  bookseller  would  have  gone  the 
length  of  allowing  this  lady  to  carry  off  the  credit 
of  so  popular  a  work,  on  so  popular  a  subject ; 
and  the  name  of  the  author  of  *  Robipton  Crusoe' 
was  certainly  as  marketable  a  commodity  as  that 
of  the  historian  of  *  Miss  Betsey  Thoughtless.' 
It  was  a  very  usual  thing  with  De  Foe,  in  his 
novels,  to  throw  out  a  prospect  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  history  of  one  or  more  of  the  charac- 
ters introduced ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  usual 
for  him  to  fulfil  this  promise.     Another  work  in 
reference  to  Duncan  Campbell,  which  has  also 
been  attributed  to  De  Foe,  is  entitled  *  The  Dumb 
Projector,  &c. ;'  on  account  of  a  fool's  errand 
on  which  the  hero   was  sent  to  Holland;  but 
this  appears  to  have  still  fewer  claims  upon  our 
author.      Another  production  upon  this  fruit- 
ful topic,    entitled   *  The    Friendly  Demon  or 
Generous  Apparition,'  &c.  has  likewise  been  as- 
cribed to  Do  Foe,  but  upon  questionable  grounds. 
As,  however,  the  claim  of  De  Foe  to  these 
pieces,  or  rather  of  these  pieces  to  De  Foe,  is  a 
point  of  faith  with  many  persons,  they  will  be 
printed  in  the  Pulteney  Library  Series,  and  may 
then  be  bound  up  with  our  author's  undoubted 
works  or  otherwise,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  remarkable  personage  who  gave  rise  to 
these  publications  died  about  the  year  1780, 
after  a  long  illness,  and  in  1728  appeared  '  The 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, the  famous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Gentleman : 
written  by  Himself;  who  ordered  they  should  be 
published  after  his  Decease.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  by  way  of  Vindication  of  Mr  Dun- 
can CampbeU,  against  that  groundless  Aspersion 
cast  upon  him,  that  he  but  pretended  to  be  Deaf 
and  Dumb.    London,  1732.' 
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